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OATHS  :    PARLIAMENTARY    AND 
JUDICIAL.* 

SHOULD   THEY   BE   ABOLISHED? 


IT  is  mncb  to  be  regretted  that  the  question  which  heads  this 
article  should  have  been  raised  in  a  manner  singularly  un- 
faTonrable  to  its  calm  and  reasonable  discussion. 

The  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  it,  and  which  are 
forcing  it  on  to  a  final  solution,  are  too  unhappily  familiar  to 
•need  recital  here.  But  their  result  has  been  that  a  question  of  grave 
importance  and  interest,  of  which  equally  religious  men  might  rea- 
sonably takcj  and  have  taken,  different  views,  has  been  distorted  into 
one  between  religion  and  atheism,  or  rather  into  one  between 
religion  and  a  single  atheist,  whose  name  certainly  neither  softens 
nor  sweetens  any  controversy  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  Parliamentary  Oath  are 
consequently,  and  in  many  cases  most  unjustly,  accused  of  a  desire 
to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  Parliament  of  atheists  in  general  and 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  particular.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  do  desire  this  are  able  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea  that 
many  whose  Christianity  is  unquestionable  are  desiring  the  same 
thing. 

Still  more  unfortunately  the  question  has  passed  into  the  domain 
of  party  politics ;  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  having,  the  one 
all  but  unanimously,  and  the  other  very  largely,  espoused  opposite 
sides  in  the  dispute.  This  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it 
has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  reason  and  into  that  of  passion  and 
unreason.  For  in  England,  nowadays,  government  by  party — not 
at  any  time   perhaps    the    most    perfect  form  of  govemmentY-is 

*  The  word  jadicial  refen,  itrictly  speaking,  to  oatlu  of  o£5ce  taken  by  jod^es  or 
magistottes.  To  avoid  drcnmlocntioD,  however,  I  use  it  in  this  article  aa  ligmfying 
oDtui  taken  in  a  court  of  jastice. 
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passing  into  eomething  very  different — namely,  government  for 
party.  A  state  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  in  whicU  parties  arc  no 
longer  formed  for  tbe  sake  of  promotiug  principles,  but  in  which 
principles  are  invented  for  the  sake  of  promotinjij  party ;  a  state  of 
things  iu  which  legislative  oicasurcs  are  less  and  less  considered  with 
reference  to  their  own  nature  and  probable  results  on  society,  and 
more  and  more  with  refercuce  only  to  their  eScct  upon  the  fortunes 
of  some  one  or  other  of  our  poUtical  parties.  Once  sucked  into 
that  Tortex,  all  questions,  however  in  their  own  nature  a])art  from 
or  above  politics,  arc  dragged  down  and  swept  round  and  round  like 
fragments  of  a  wreck  in  a  whirlpool,  to  emerge  at  last  twisted  aud 
battered  out  of  all  semblance  to  their  original  shape.  In  this  Knglish 
maelstrom  of  ours  we  sec  just  now  Parliamentary  Oaths  whirling 
abont  iu  company  with  Free  Education,  Ijabourers'  Allotments,  Com- 
pulsory Vacciuation,  Deceased  Wives'  Sisters,  Female  Suffrage,  Sunday 
Closing,  Local  Optiouj  aud  many  another  piece  of  social  Hotsam  aud 
jetsam,  no  oue  of  them  in  itself  of  a  party  nature,  but  all  of  them  capable 
of  being  utilized  for  party  purposes,  aud  being  so  utiliiccd  accordingly. 
Iu  fact,  English  life  is  becoming  so  saturated  and  flavoured  with 
politics  of  the  baser  sort,  that  we  are  being  rapidly  reduced  to  the 
<x>uditiou  of  the  pauper  Scutch  lunatic,  whose  insanity  had  taken  the 
form  of  (he  beliet  that  he  was  a  rich  man  faring  sumptuously  every 
day,  but  who  complained  that  though  his  table  was  always  spread 
with  the  richest  variety  of  dainties,  yet  somehow  or  other  everything 
he  partook  of  tasted  of  porridge. 

At  such  a  moment  it  needs  some  courage  for  a  minister  of  religion, 
joid  especially  for  «  bishop,  to  meddle  with  such  a  thorny  question 
as  this.  AVhatcver  he  may  say  upon  it  will,  in  all  probabUity,  bring 
upon  him  the  wrath,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  the  miscon^ 
atruction,  of  one  or  other  of  the  parlies,  religious  or  political,  engaged 
in  disputing  it;  possibly  of  both,  if  he  aims  at  being  imiTartial. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  something  higher  and  better  than 
self  or  party,  I  venture  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  reasonable 
men  a  few  thoughts  which  have  influenced  my  own  mind  on  this 
subject,  and  which  may  perhajjs  commend  themselves  to  their  minds. 
And  in  so  doing  I  shall  avoid  a«  far  as  possible  all  the  angry  or  un- 
savoury associations  now  linked  with  it.  I  shall  try  to  argue  it  as  I 
might  have  done  if  no  such  persou  as  Mr.  Ilradtaugh  had  ever 
existed,  or  as  if  wc  had  never  knowu  the  blessings  of  party  govern- 
meut,  nor  tasted  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  a  General  Klcctiou. 

It  may,  1  trust,  help  to  this  end  if  I  begin  by  pointing  out  that, 
whatever  else  our  present  Parliamcutary  Oath  was  designwl  to  effect,  it 
was  never  designed  to  keep  atheists  out  of  Parliament.  It  was  and  is 
strictly  a  political  lest,  aud  {lolitical  too  in  a  sense  and  for  a  purpose 
hftppilyquiie  remote  from  moderuEuglish  politics.     It  is  dyna&tic.     Its 
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object  is  to  secure  in  the  cotmcil  of  the  Sovereign  the  presence  of 
those  only  vbo  are  loyal  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  It  binds  the 
penon  taking  it  to  "be  faithful,  and  to  bear  true  allegiance"  to  the 
existing  Sorereign  and  his  or  her  "  heirs  and  successors  according  to 
law."  It  airas  therefore  at  the  exclusion  from  Parliamcntj  not  of 
athctat«,  but  of  traitors.  It  docs  not  even,  though  it  is  an  oath  of 
aUeguince  to  a  Sovereign,  exclude  Republicans ;  for  should  the  Parlia- 
ment whicli  imposCJi  it  decide  at  any  time  upon  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  monarcbyj  there  would  then  be  no  "  auccesaors  according  to  law*'  to 
whom  to  be  faitlifnl.  All  that  it  hinds  the  llcmber  oF  Parliament 
to  IB  not  to  attempt  to  overthrow  monnrchy  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  existing  Sovereign,  and  meanwhile  nut  to  engage  in  any  plot  or 
rerolutioa  aiming  at  a  change  of  dynasty.  An  undertaking  which 
onderthe  present  dynasty  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be  superfluous. 

It  if  clear  therefore  that  the  oath  in  its  present  form  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  political  and  not  a  religious  test,  and  that  as  a  political 
test  it  is  practically  all  but  obsolete. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  observe  that  it  docs  not  even  inci- 
deuiaUy  and  indirectly  act  as  a  religious  test ;  for  no  atheist  that  we 
know  of  has  ever  refused  to  take  it ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  atheist 
vb09e  case  is  now  attracting  such  attention  to  it,  was  willing  and 
eager  to  take  it,  and  waa  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Surely  au  oath  which  a  pronounced  atheist 
could  'only  with  great  difficulty  be  prevented  from  taking,  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  a  religious  test  for  the  exclusion  of  atheists  from  Par- 
liament. And  further ;  it  is  manifestly  impossible  from  the  terms 
of  the  oath  that  it  can  have  any  such  operation.  Kor  the  atheist 
who  takes  it  does  not  thereby  declare  himself  a  theist — as  the  Jew, 
if  he  had  taken  the  oath  to  which  Jews  objected,  would  have  had  to 
declare  himself  a  Christian.  That  oath  being  "  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian,"  did  neccs&arily  imply  that  the  person  taking  it  held 
the  Christian  faith.  But  the  atheist  in  taking  the  present  oath  is 
required  to  say  nothing  whatever  as  to  his  faith.  He  invokes  against 
him&eif  puuishmcut  by  a  Being  in  whose  existence  he  ha.s  no  belief. 
Hiat  punislmieut  may  not  be  a  possibility  in  his  opinion,  but  he  is  in  no 
way  bound  to  say  beforehand  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  He  may  choose 
to  tcU  us  this  beforehand,  and  if  he  does  he  has  no  right  to  complain 
if  we  refuse  to  allow  him  to  profane  the  oath  by  so  taking  it ;  but  if 
be  does  not  choose  to  tell  us  this,  we  cannot  claim  to  go  behind  the 
OKth  and  ask  him  what  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  words  he  is  using. 
IViw,  a  liighly  conaeientious  atheist  might  decline  to  take  even  this 
oath  because  he  would  not  even  seem  to  believe  in  that  which  he  dis- 
believed. But  this  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  not  for  but 
against  maintaining  the  oath,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  clearly  that  its 
effsct  is  to  keep  out  only  honest  and  honourable  atheists — that  is  to 
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say,  precisely  those   who,  if  atheists   are  to  enter  Parliament  at  al! 
ire  should  be  least  desirous  of  exclnding. 

It  follows  then  from  these  considerations,  that  the  present  Parlia- 
mentary Oath  considered  as  a  religious  test  is  cither  wholly  inopera- 
tive, or  80  partially  operative  as  to  be  practically  worse  than  none. 
If  we  desire  a  really  efficient  and  sufficient  test  against  atheists^  we 
slionJd  draw  np — not  an  oath — but  a  declaration  which  shonid  dis- 
claim atheism  as  distinctly  as  the  declaration  prescribed  in  the  Act 
for  "disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  Parliament"  (30  Car.  II.  c.  2) 
disclaimed  trausubstantiation.  Whether  it  would  be  desirable  or 
wise  to  provide  such  a  declaration  is  a  question  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article.  All  I  contend  for  here  is  that,  short  of  such  a  declara- 
tion, no  test  that  we  can  frame  could  possibly  "disable"  atheists; 
and  that  as  our  present  oath  falls  far  short  of  this,  it  is  as  a  means 
for  "disabling"  them  practically  worthless.  It  is  therefore  absurdly 
uncharitable  to  accuse  those  who  would  abolish  it  of  deeiiriug  to  help 
atheists  into  Parliament. 

There  are,  howcTer,  other  points  of  view  in  which  Religion,  and 
especially  the  Christian  religion,  is  deeply  concerned  with  thia 
question,  not  only  of  the  Parliamentary  Oath  hut  of  all  oaths  what- 
soever. The  raorolity  of  oaths ;  their  lawfulness,  even  if  not 
immoral  for  us  Christians,  bound  as  we  arc  by  the  words  of  the 
Founder  of  our  faith  ;  the  justice  or  iujustice  of  imposing  them  in 
particular  cases;  and  evcu  their  desirableness  and  expediency  in 
many  cases — all  enter  more  or  less,  and  some  of  them  very  deeply, 
into  the  region  of  religion  and  morality;  and  it  is  with  reference  to 
these  aspects  of  the  question,  rather  than  with  reference  to  any 
merely  passing  political  accidents  or  incidents  attaching  to  it,  that  I 
propose  here  to  discuss  it. 

Let  us  then  divide  our  subject,  as  we  preachers  would  say,  under 
the  foiu-  following  heads,  and  ask 

1.  Is  the  imposition  of  an  oath  immoral  ? 

2.  Is  the  taking  of  one  forbidden  by  Christ? 

3.  la  it  nnjnst  to  require  the  taking  of  one  in  Parliament  or  in 

courts  of  justice  ? 

4.  Is  it  in  the  present  day  necessary  or  expedient  to  do  so  ? 

And  in  the  first  place,  let  us  begin  with  defining  our  subject. 
What  is  ax  oath? 

An  oath  is  the  invocation  of  God — or  of  a  god — a  supematnra] 
Being — to  witness  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  him  who  so 
invokes  Him.  And  this  invocation  always  implies  two  ihingx. 
First,  That  the  Being  so  invoked  supcrnaturally  knows  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  statement  so  made;  and  secondly,  is  superu&tnrally 
able  to  punish  the  person  inx-okiug  Him,  if  he  speak  falsely.  I  aay 
a  supernatural   Being,   for   this   is  of  the  essence  of  the   oath. 
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iorolviog  both  certain  knowledge  of  and  power  to  puuisli  falsehood' 
here  or  hereafter.  Invocation  then  and  imprecation  are  ibe  caseutial 
p*rls  of  every  oath.  Tlie  particular  fonm  of  the  oath  and  the  par- 
ticuUr  ceremonira  that  accompauy  it,  raav  vary  indefinitely.  The 
swearer  may  sacritice  an  animal ;  or  kias  a  book  ;  or  lift  his  hand ; 
or  touch  his  head ;  or  break  a  saucer,  lie  may  say  "  1  swear ;  "  or 
"  thou  haat  said ; "  or  "  so  help  mc  God ; "  or  "  »o  help  me  God  and 
the  UoW  AngcU;'*  or  "God  and  the  Saiuta."  Cut  all  these  cere- 
luouies  »yDibtilize}  and  all  these  forms  of  words  express,  one  and  the 
same  idea — I  invoke  an  all-seeing  Wituess,  I  imprecate  the  judgment 
of  an  all-ruliuf;^  Judge;  and  I  tender  this  invocation  aud  imprecation 
to  you,  my  f^Ilow-mcn,  as  the  strongest  assurance  I  can  give  you  of 
ibc  truth  of  my  words  or  the  sincerity  of  my  promise — I  give  you, 
in  short,  my  bond,  conditioned  in  the  heaviest  conceivable  pcnaltiet>, 
tliat  what  I  say  is  true  and  that  what  I  promise  I  nill  perform. 

I.  This  it  the  meaning  and  the  object  of  nil  oathd,  and  it  is  just  for 
this  reason — namely^  tJiat  every  oath  is  a  promise  or  testimony  under 
Iienatty — that  many  object  to  it  as,  in  its  tendency,  if  not  in  its  i-ery 
nature,  immoral.  It  practically  teaches  men,  they  say,  that  there 
arc  two  standards  of  truth  :  ouc  to  which  they  may  conform  when 
tbcT  are  not  uu  their  oath  and  one  to  which  they  must  conform 
when  they  ore  so ;  aud  it  teaches,  they  allege,  that  in  the  one  case 
tlwrc  will  be  a  penalty  for  lying,  which  there  will  not  be  in  the  other  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  matters  less  to  tell  a  lie  than  to  swear  one. 
And  the  result  of  this  double  standard  of  truth,  they  further  say,  is 
thai  the  standard  of  veracity  in  common  speech  is  lowered  for  all 
men  ;  that — whereas  every  one  should  feel  that  every  word  he  utters 
ts  spoken  in  the  presetiee  of  God.  whether  lie  be  invoked  or  no  ; 
and  that  every  falschoorl  will  be  punished  by  Him,  whether  such 
punishment  be  imprecated  or  no,  and  that  therefore  ever}'  man 
should  speak  at  all  times  as  if  he  were  on  his  oath — men,  even 
religious  men,  have  eomc  to  think  that  somehow  or  other  it  is  not  so, 
and  that  they  may  be  more  careless  when  they  say  than  when  they 
Nwear ;  or  rather,  to  put  it  fairly,  that  they  must  be  more  careful 
when  they  swear  than  when  they  aay.  Now  in  this  objection  there 
is  undoubtedly,  at  first  sight,  a  great  deal  of  force.  The  writer  well 
remembers  the  first  time  be  heard  it  used  in  conversation  with  him- 
self by  an  emiueut  statesman,  how  powerfully  it  struck  him,  and  how 
much  he  felt  disposed  to  say  to  his  distinguished  interlocutor — 
almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Qtiakcr !  A  little  rclleetiou, 
howorer,  showed  that  this  argumeut,  striking  as  it  seems,  proves  too 
much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  The  whole  gist  of  it  lies  clearly 
ill  the  objection  to  testifying  under  a  penalty.  It  is  this  fact  of  a 
penalty,  a  very  tremendous  one,  attaching  to  false-swearing  which 
nakea   the  difference  to   the   swearer  between  it  and   false  speech. 
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ObriooslT^  therefore,  teatimon^  aoder  anif  kind  of  penaltj  \m,  oh 
prtHciptfj  equally  open  to  tbis  objection.  The  amount  of  the  penolrr 
makes  no  didereucc  as  to  the  principle  inrolvedj  vhich  is  that — 
penalty  or  no  penalty — all  men  should  at  all  times  speak  the  whole 
trnth.  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

But  tbo&e  who  arc  for  the  abolition  of  oaths  have  nevo:  yet  pro- 
posed to  abolish  all  penalty  for  false  testimony.  The  witness  who 
afiBrms  or  deelarea  fiilsely  is  subject,  presumably  with  their  approval, 
to  the  same  legal  penalty  as  if  he  had  committed  jierjury.  Where 
then  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases  ?  What  is  the 
difference  in  principle  between  saying,  "  I  will  spenk  the  truth,  so 
help  me  God,"  and  "  I  will  speak  the  truth,  so  help  me  the  Judge 
of  Assize  and  the  Home  Secretary."  which  is  virtnally  what  every 
afBrmer  says  in  a  court  of  law.  In  both  caves  there  is  testimony 
under  penalty,  and  therefore  the  danger  of  setting  up  a  double 
■  standard  of  truth ;  one  for  the  penalized  and  the  other  for  the  non- 
penalized  statement.  Doubtless  the  penalty  in  the  one  case  is  far 
more  terrible  and  more  certain  than  in  the  other ;  but  if  there  is  to 
be  any  penalty  at  all,  the  more  terrible  and  the  more  certain  it  b 
the  better,  inasmuch  as  it  will  better  answer  its  purpose  of  deterring 
from  falsehood.  The  truth  is  that  the  oath  docs  not  assume  nor 
teach  that  there  are  two  kiuds  of  truth;  but  that  there  arc  two  very 
different  states  of  mind  in  which  men  may  Ix?  when  called  on  to 
speak  the  truth.  One  a  state  in  which  they  forget,  and  the  other  a 
state  in  whiehj  because  they  have  just  been  reminded  of  it,  they 
remember  that  every  word  we  speak  is  spoken  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  that  for  it  wc  must  give  an  account  to  Jlim  in  the  last 
great  day,  AVhcn  wc  say  therefore  to  a  witness,  '*  The  evidence  you 
give  shall  be  true,  so  help  you  God  ;  "  we  are  not  saying,  "  God  will 
puiiish  you  if  you  swear  falsely,  and  will  uol  punish  you  if  you  ouly 
■peak  falsely ;"  but  "  God  will  punish  all  falsehood,  and  the  oath 
yon  have  just  taken  is  to  remind  you  of  this ;  sec  that  you  forget  it 
not/'  Is  there  anything  tending  to  immorality  in  this?  As  to  the 
argumeut  that  swearing  in  courts  of  justice,  or  elsewhere,  causes 
much  perjury,  we  may  dismiss  it  very  briefly.  It  does  nothiuj;  «jf 
the  kind  any  more  than  coin  causes  false  coining,  or  sate  of  drink 
causes  drunkenness,  or  bank-notes  cause  forgery,  or  the  existence  of 
a  House  of  Commons  causes  many  of  its  members  to  talk  much 
blatant  and  pernioiuus  nonsense,  both  in  aud  out  of  It.  AU  these 
things  arc  not  the  cautta  but  the  occasions  only  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  their  existence,  and  may  be  useful  or  evcu  necessary  things 
notwithHtandiug,  aud  therefore  not  to  be  abolished.  And  so  with 
swearing.  It  is  not  the  cause,  it  is  only  the  occasion,  of  peijury ;  and 
if  it  be  really  necessary,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  to  be  abolished. 
II.   But  if  the  taking  of  oaths  be  not  immoral,  is  it  not  forbidden. 
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at   le&8t  to  aU  Christian   men?     Has   not   our  liord  distiuctly  aud 
rtprcasly  snitl,  "Swear  not  at  all?"     Can  anything  be  clearer  or 
more  precise  than  this  prohibition  ?  and  does  it  not  forbid  absolutely 
and  under  all  circumstances  all  kinds  of  oath-takiug  by  (vhristiaua  ? 
Now  certainly  these  words  do  at  first  sight  appear  to  mean  this,  and 
nothing  less  than  this,  and   in  coDsequeucc  oath-takmg  under  any 
circumstances   has    been    condemned    from    the    earliest    days    of 
Christianity  by  Christian  teachers  of  the  greatest  eminence.      It  was 
not  left   to  George  Fox  to  discover  that   all  swearing  had  been  for- 
bidden  by    Christ.       Justin   Martyr    aud   Tertullian^    Jerome    and 
Chrysostom,  had  said  the  same  long  before  him ;  and  even  those  of 
the  Fathers  who  did  not  teach  the  absolute  sinfulness  of  all  oaths, 
did   nevertheless  generally    dislike  and  disparage  oath-taking.      St. 
Augustine,  for  instance,  though   he  distinctly  ntfirms  the  lawfulness 
of  oaths  under  certain  conditions,  yet  feels  the  pressure  of  our  Lord's 
words  and  of  the  parallel  words  of  St.  James  so  strongly  that  when 
he  is   oblige<l   to  deal   with  the  subject   iu   a  course  of  expository 
sermons,  he  entreats  the  charitable  eoustruetiou  of  his  hearers,  tell- 
ing them  that  he  has  avoided   the  subject  as  long  as  he  could,  aud 
that  be  feels  iu  sore  straits  as  to  how  to  instruct  them  upon  it,  aud 
winds  up  by  advising  them  to  avoid  all  swearing  when  possible,  as 
at  auy  rate  the  safer  course,*  declaring  that  he  himself  would  only 
Kwear  under  pressure  of  necessity  :  "  Magna  necessitate  compulsus/' 
In  whatever  way  therefore  the    present    controversy   respecting 
oaths   may    be   decided,  the   Church   need  feel   herself  in    no   way 
specially  implicated  iu   it,  and  certainly  in  no  way  specially  con- 
cerned in  maintaiuing  our  present  practice  of  oath-taking.      Hut  do 
our  liord's  words  really  forbid  all  swearing?     If  they  do,  it  is  cer- 
tainly strange  that  He  himself,  on  a  most  solemn  and  public  occasion, 
accepted  a  judicial  adjuration ;    that  the  greatest  of    His    apostles 
should  more  than  ouce  liavo  solemnly  invoked  God  as  witness  to  the 
truth  of  his  utterances ;  t  that  an  inspired  Christian  teacher — who,  if 
he   were  not   St.   Paul,   certainly   represented    Pauline   teaching— 
khould  have  based  a  great  Christian  argument  on  the  idea  of  the 
oath,  and  have  spoken  of  it  with  approbation  as  being  for  ''  men  an 
end  of  all  strife"  (lleb.  vi.  lG-18) ;  that  another  of  His  apostles 
abculd  have  pictured  an  angel  in  heaven  as  swearing  by  "  Him  that 
Hvcth  for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev.  x.  6) ;  that  the  early  Christians,  wliile 
rcfnstng  to  take  heathen  oaths — even  to   save  their  lives — on  the 
ground  that  these  involved  the  invocation  of  false  gods,  nevertheless 

n  .Tr,iir«li)  ol  AuguiliDo'B  objoctloosto  sweariDg  Sfo  ifes  two  att«Q<]iint  risks 
ii''  rv.     Alter  (IwclttQg  ou  tbinv  at  langtli,  lie  iums  u[i  Lis  deciiion 

ill  -tie  Wky  :  "F&Im  jurfttio  exitiuiA  «st.     Vera  juratio  i>«nculo6ft 

Mi.     ^uU•   jia^Uu  MMiixa  Mt," — S.  Attn.  Scrmo.  clxxx.  vol.  v.     BeiMdiotinu  •ditloa  : 
Ihuvu     U'-7. 
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did  not  refuse  to  swear  by  tbe  health  of  the  Emperor — aa  oath,  of 
course,  quite  a%  much  opposed  as  the  others  to  the  preeept  of  our 
Lord ;  and  further,  that  while  Christian  couucils  vcre  not  unfre- 
qucntly  Iicld  nndcr  tbe  sanction  of  oaths,  no  ouc  council  ever  forbad 
the  practice.  All  this  seems  really  iue\plicabtc  if  our  Lord's  word* 
had  from  the  first  seemed  capable  of  no  other  interpretation  than  the 
strictly  literal  one  which  some  would  even  now  put  upon  them. 

But  ju  truth  this  is  neither  tlie  necessary  nor  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  them.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  they  form 
part,  was  addressed  to  our  Lord's  disciples  as  members  of  that  new 
kiugdum  which  He  was  then  founding  amongst  men,  a  kingdom 
which  lie  himself,  in  the  conclasion  of  that  sermon,  describes  as  an 
ideally  jwrfcct  one,  whose  citizens  should  be  "  perfect  as  their  Fatlicr 
in  heaven."  He  is  giving  therefore  the  ideally  perfect  laws  of  an 
ideally  perfect  kingdom;  laws  therefore  which  can  only  be  carried 
out  80  fat  as  those  subject  to  them  approach  the  true  ideal  of  their 
citizenship,  and  which,  moreover,  assume  that  this  approach  is  made 
equally  by  those  cobccracd  in  obeying  them  in  any  particular  cose.* 
The  law,  for  instance,  of  Christian  almsgiving,  which  follows  that  os 
to  oaths,  bids  us  ''  give  to  him  that  asketh  of  us,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  us  not  to  turn  away."  Hut  this  law  evidentJy 
assumes  that  the  "  him "  it  refers  to  shall  be  a.  true  and  perfect 
Christian,  who  therefore  would  not  ask  what  was  wrong  or  un- 
reasonable, or  seek  to  borrow  what  he  could  not  repay.  Otherwise, 
we  should  be  bound  to  give  to  the  begging  letter-writer  and  to  lend 
to  the  swindler,  to  furuish  drink  to  the  drunkard,  a  knife  tu  a  mad- 
man, or  a  revolver  to  a  burglar.  On  this  principle  of  strictly  literal 
interpretation  we  should  in  like  manner  be  bound  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  '*  resist  evil,"  though  it  were  the  evil  of  a  brutal 
husband  kicking  out  the  brains  of  his  wife,  or  a  worse  bmte  crimi- 
nally assaulting  a  woman  or  a  child.  These  are  bnt  samples  of  the 
evils  and  absurdities  resulting  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  ideal 
laws — an  interpretation,  we  may  add,  which  docs  not  raise  but  lower 
the  true  stnndord  of  Christian  life,  thruwing  us  back  into  that  slavery 
to  **  the  letter  which  killeth,"  from  which  Christ  came  to  deliver  u?, 
by  teaching  us  that  it  ig  "the  spirit  that  givcth  life." 

Our  Lord's  teaching  then  respecting  oaths  is  to  be  taken  as 
literally  as,  and  not  more  so  than,  His  teaching  as  to  almsgiving  or 
resistance  of  evil — namely,  as  setting  before  us  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian  life  at  which  we  should  aim  ;  teaching  us,  in  short,  that 
for  all  Christians  the  aim  of  their  life  should  Ix;  so  to  live  aud  speak 
as  that  in  their  "  communication," — i.e.,  in  their  intercourse  with  each 

*  I  am  ftWftre  th»t  nor  Lord's  words  itro  \>y  xamn  hdd  to  apply  only  to  ihd 
profane  BWMriDi;  of  dii  day  and  to  tho  caauistical  cxcunee  tniule  for  it.  Hat  it  leetrM 
to  luc  impo«sible  to  Ituit  Uib  words  to  tbte  appUcatiOD  oiily,  "  Svroor  not  at  all  " 
santy  meaoa  more  tUaa  "  Swear  not  profaaoly  at  all" 
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olhcr — their  "yea"  and  their  "nay"  slioultl  be  ever  as  their  oatb. 
For  that  "whatever  ia  luora  than  this"  (is — not  evil— bat)  "  cometh 
of  eiil  " — the  ev\\,  namely,  of  tJie  nntrathfiUucss  and  suspicionsness 
of  siuful  men.  But,  granting  even  tJiat  these  words  forbid  all  awcar- 
mg  &£  between  Christian  individuals,  they  do  not  touch  the  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  State  requiring  oaths.  For  no  State,  even  though 
it  be  a  Christian  State,  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  strict  letter  of  the 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.      These  laws   are  for  a  kingdom 

ich  "  is  not  of  this  world/'  and  therefore  no  kingdom  which  is 
of  this  world  can  jioasihly  incorporate  them  into  its  statutes. 
Influenced,  elevated,  softened  by  the  spirit  of  them  it  may  and  ought 
to  be  ;  but  literally  governed  by  them  it  cannot  be.  Ko  State 
which  literally  obeyed  all  the  laws  of  Christ  could  last  for  u 
nngtc  day.  Could  aoy  State,  for  instance,  ]K)Bsibly  forgive  all  its 
unomic& — i.v.f  ull  crimiuala — even  until  seventy  times  seven  ;  or  refuse 
to"  resist  tbe  evil"  of  an  invading  armyj  or  give  out  of  the  tases  every- 
thing to  evL-rybody  ;  or  make  nntioual  loans  to  all  bubble  cotnpaniea 
that  ftskcd  for  them  ?  Such  an  idea  is  of  course  absurd,  and  yet  men 
— members  of  peace  societiea  and  the  like — talk  loosely  about  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  State,  forgetting  that  the  kingdoms  of  tUh 
world  are  but  imperfectly  Christian,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
yet  "'the  kingdoms  of  Uod  and  His  Christ/'  and  that  until  they  are 
they  cannot  safely  nor  rightly  act  as  if  they  were  so;  forgetting  too 
one  other  awkwanl  consequence  of  their  principles — namely,  that  thu 
State  would  in  that  case  be  bound  not  only  tu  obey  the  laws  of  tho 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  to  enforce  them— ».f.,  to  turn  all  our  sins, 
negligences  and  ignorances  into  crimes,  and  so  to  aim  at  making  men 
not  merely  moral  but  holy  by  Act  of  Parliament  I  Wc  dispose  then 
of  the  argument  from  Chhsfa  proliibitiou  of  swearing,  ns  wc  do  of 
tbe  argiimrut  as  to  tbe  double  standard  of  truth,  by  the  answer  that 
it  proves  too  ranch,  that  it  lands  us  in  absurdities  and  impo}<«ibilities 
which,  because  they  arc  such,  Christ  could  never  have  intended. 

Jll.  But  if  the  imposition  of  an  oath  by  tho  State  be  neither 
inaoDoral  nor  an ti- Christ iau,  may  it  not  be  unjust  ?  Is  it  uot  an 
injustice  to  iuterpose  the  barrier  of  an  oath,  which  shall  even 
iucideutally  bar  tbe  free-thinking  citizen  from  the  beaveu  of  bis 
desires — a  scat  ia  the  Legislature;  aud  if  not  unjust  tu  bim^  is  it 
Dot  uojust  tu  hia  constituents  who  hare  chosen  him  to  represent 
them  there?  Where,  it  is  exclaimed,  arc  our  rights  as  free  British 
citiz<en»  to  citII  aud  religions  liberty,  if  a  man's  religious  or  anli- 
ftligioufl  opinions  arc  to  keep  him  out  of  Parliament?  Well,  if 
nwTy  British  citizen  is  born  with  a  natural  right  to  enter  Parliament, 
or  to  vote  for  sending  some  one  there  to  represent  him,  then 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  infringement  of  his  rights  to  keep  out  him  or 
his  rcprexeutAtive  on  acconnt  of  his  religious  opinions  as  to  an  oatb 
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or  as  to  anything  else.  Natural  rights  are  indefeasible,  an<l  are  the 
basis  of  all  law.  But  what  if  the  British  citizen  has  no  natural 
right  to  be  either  elector  or  elected  ?  What  if  the  whole  system  of 
electoral  frauchisej  coustitueuts,  elections — nay,  even  Parliament 
itself — be  the  mere  artificial  creature  of  Slate  enactments,  and 
changeable  therefore  from  time  to  time,  or  wholly  removable  as  the 
State  may  think  fit?  In  that  case  it  is  clear  that  the  finti»ih  citixcn 
has  by  nature^i.e.,  by  birth — ^jiLst  those  electoral  rights  wliich  happen 
to  be  ID  legal  existence  when  he  is  bom,  those  and  no  more.  Tb^se 
may  have  since  then  been  modified  in  his  favour  or  ngainst  bim,  and 
the  legal  rights  so  modified,  he  of  course  now  possesses,  and  no  more 
and  no  others.  The  State  may  fix  conditions  for  admission  to  its 
lipgislatnrc,  which  slinll  admit  or  exclude  him,  just  accorrling  as 
tbcac  may  seem  best  calculated  to  give  the  nation^  what  it  really  has 
a  natural  right  to — good  government.  The  State  may  admit  or 
exclude  felons,  parsons,  aliens,  women,  atheists,  lunatics^  idiots,  or 
any  persons  or  classes  as  it  thinks  fit ;  but  in  no  case  docs  it,  lu  so 
doing,  either  recognise  or  violate  any  natural  right ;  nor  is  it  guilty 
of  any  injustice  to  the  persons  so  excluded  .;  providetl  only  that  it 
does  nut  exclude  them  from  mere  whim  or  caprice,  but  only  ou  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  fit  and  capable  legislators,  and  that  their 
presence  in  the  Legislature  is,  therefore,  dangerous  to  the  State.  If, 
for  instance,  the  State  were  of  opinion  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
red-haired  persons  were  unfit  and  incapable  citizens,  it  would  be 
perfectly  justified  on  that  groand  in  keeping  ttiem  out  of  Parliament; 
and  what  the  rcd-hcaded  persons  should  do  in  that  case,  if  tbcy  were 
wise,  would  be — not  to  clamour  about  natural  rights  which  have  no 
existence — but  to  try  and  persuade  the  nation  that  their  red  heads 
had  nothing  in  them  dangerous  to  the  State;  in  which  case  their 
admission  to  Parliament  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This, 
mutatis  mutandis,  is  exactly  what  did  happen  as  regards  the 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament.  These  were  at  one 
time  so  excluded  because  the  nation  then  held  that  they  could  not  be 
loyal  to  a  Protestant  king ;  and  later  on,  because  it  held  that  they 
could  not  be  loyal  to  the  Kevohition  settlement  and  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  And  accordingly  "  disabling  "  Acts  and  oaths  of  abjura- 
tion and  supremacy,  of  formidable  length  and  intricacy,  were 
devised  in  order  to  keep  them  out.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  nation 
came  to  see  that  Koman  Catholics  could  be  as  loyal  citizens  and  a» 
cafe  legislators  as  any  one  else,  they  were  readmitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  not  on  the  ground  of  their  natural  rights,  but  simply  because 
the  reasons  which  had  operated  for  their  exclusion  were  seen  to  exist 
no  longer — cessarite  ratione  cessat  et  ie^.* 

*  It  is  cnrioiii,  bowevcr,  to  note  the  einw  procot*  of  thU  cltaoge  of  opinion.  auA  IIm 
ttroog  hoU  wbicli  even  to  tlie  U»t  the  drud  of  I'ope  and  Pntender  had  upon  iho 
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Supposing  then,  for  argument's  Kiko,  that  the  State  regarded 
atheists  as  dangerous  legislators — and  there  ia  something  to  be  said 
on  that  point — it  would  be  quite  within  its  rights  in  disabling  them 
&nm  sitting  in  Parliament  until  it  should  have  changed  its  mind  ; 
and  meanwhile,  auy  claim  for  admittanee  on  their  part  oa  the  ground 
of  religious  liberty  and  natural  rights  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  on  the  part  of  clergymen  now,  who  are — as  atheists  are 
not — excluded  from  I'arliamcut  by  special  enactment. 

Absurd,  however,  as  the  claim  of  natural  right  and  religious  liberty 
is  in  this  case,  on  the  part  of  any  one,  it  is  doubly  and  trebly  so  on 
the  part  of  the  atheist.  For  the  word  **  nature  "  on  his  lips  means 
— and  can  only  mean — the  existing  order  of  things  as  physically 
constituted  and  governed  by  purely  jihysical  forces.  The  idea  of 
nature  as  a  dix-iuely  ordered  system  of  things,  the  Author  aud 
Ruler  of  wliich  might  at  least  be  supposed  to  have  conferred  certain 
rights  upon  Uis  creatures,  has  for  the  atheist  no  existence.  And  yet 
it  ia  only  on  this  supposition  of  a  Divine  Father  and  Kuler  of  men 
that  such  things  as  inalienable  natural  or  birth  rights  are  conceivable. 
He,  the  Supreme  Father  and  King^  may  have  given  to  His  chihlrcn 
rights  into  which,  according  to  His  ordinance,  they  enter  at  their  birth, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  can  appeal  against  their  stronger 
fellow-men  to  Him,  the  common  Over-Lord  of  all.  And  of  these 
rights  the  moat  sacred  and  the  most  precious  may  well  be  that  of 
the  conscience,  which  specially  claims  to  be  His  voice,  in  the  licarts 
of  men.  But  apart  from  Him,  what  ia  conscience  but  a  physical  scn- 
aitioD  in  the  phybical  compound  of  atoms  called  man?  And  what  is 
oat  lire  but  the  material  environment  of  that  compound  of  atoms? 
Xnlure,  as  the  atheist  views  her,  knows  no  right  save  force.  The 
wiriTAl  of  the  fittest,  the  extinction  of  the  weakest,  is  her  one 
and  only  social  law.  To  talk  then,  in  her  name,  of  the  rights  of 
conacieoce,  or  of  any  rights  whatever,  is  to  talk  unseicnlifically. 
If  I  could  imagine  myselfj  per  imposgibih,  an  atheistic  statesman 
dealing  with  such  a  plea  on  the  part  of  an  atheistic  citizen,  1  should 
■ay  to  him — "  ily  good  sir,  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean.  I 
could  understand  your  claim  if  urged  by  a  Christian,  because  he 
claims  religious  liberty  aud  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  name  of 
One  whom  he  asserts  to  be  my  Master  as  well  as  his.      But  you  aud 

for'"'-    " i.     The    ParUatosatary   Oath    ix^uircd  of   Komau   Cotbolic   Mcmlw™  of 

I**'  )   tlieir  etnMDri{KiticiD  in  IH'^J  Ir.MtU-s  w'tiU  diiiclaimcra  &ut1  al'jnrnti'mB 

M>\  ivbich  tnust  tiav6  read   to  tiio  Koman  CuthoIiciniuDtr  it  as  nn  iosnlt  to 

hitUMSj  Mill  bo  biB  fnith.  Aoil,  vtraDgeat  vi  all  l«j:ulativo  a1>8Unlitica.  it  ri:<juirc(l  a 
£K)ainiernf  m'"itAl  rcsfrvaliuii  fnim  nuv  aiupeot^d  of  tliac  proctica  ;  an  if  lie  cuiil'l  nut 
r^'  i..i  to  Ibat  ilixclaimor,  juxt  aa  enailv  aa  be  couM  reapectinp  all  oilier 

|ia.*?  Tfaia  iit'tiou  uf  tiiuthiig  l>y  on  oatb  iiut  to  eucar  folMtly,  thcwo  who 

W»i-  ..'  '   .;  that  tbey  iiii^;ht  swtar  falsuly,  ami  tbii  by  wny  ni  Btrengthcn- 

i»x  Ibnr  lie  of  the  obi   laily  in  Batb,  who,  heahui;  that  a  eertflin  foot- 

fcwi'lgc  ^^1     '      ,-  ''-T  ptdwtrioiiB,  insiated  ever  after  on  being  drawn  over  it  in  m 
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I  beliere  no  such  abmrd  and  autiqn&ted  notion  as  tliis.  Wheocef 
tbeo,  do  Tou  derive  your  M>-caJled  religions  or  aDti-reli{>oas  rights? 
Why  am  I  bound  to  respect  the  pain  vhich  what  yoa  are  fileaaed  to 
caU  yonr  conscience  &elB  at  my  lavs,  any  more  than  I  am  bound  to 
respect  a  pain  in  yoor  head  or  in  your  fttomach  ?  AU  these  paiux 
may^  of  course,  matter  a  great  deal  to  you  ;  but  vhat  do  they 
matter  to  roe,  or  to  *  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,* 
which  you  know  is  the  great  principle  of  gorernmcnt  which  you  and 
I  have  subfftitutcd  for  that  stupid  ohi  ma&im,  '  He  that  rulcth  over 
men  mn*t  be  jujst,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God '  ?  If  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  English  citizens  is  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  keepiug  you  out  of  Parliament,  kept  out  you  sliaU  ho 
accordingly  ;  or  if  it  would  he  promoted,  as  it  certainly  would  have 
been  some  years  ago,  by  vour  being  hanged  or  burned,  then  haugetl 
or  burned  you  shall  accordingly  be.  Meanwhile,  pray  do  not  dis- 
honour your  noble  priuciples  and  mine  by  your  absurd  pleas  for 
religious  liljcrty  and  rights  of  conscience." 

No !  religious  liberty  is  not  oue  of  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
It  is  the  supernatural  giit  of  Him  who  supematurally  created  man 
Ar  His  own  image,  giving  him  an  immortal  soul,  and  with  it  the 
and  imperishable  right  to  serve  his  Father  in  heaven,  un- 
hindered by  any  mau  or  men  ou  earth.  "  Let  my  people  go,"  was 
the  chaLleuge  to  a  tyrant  uttered  long  ago,  by  the  leader  of  an 
enslaved  and  op^jressed  people,  but  he  prefaced  it  with,  *'  thus  saith 
the  Lord."  He  ended  it  with,  "  that  they  may  ser^e  me."*  Only  in 
that  name,  only  for  that  end,  haa  man  ilic  right  to  claim  religious 
freedom  from  Iiis  fellow-man.  The  atheist  who  claims  it,  obtains  it 
only  by  virtue  of  his  disowned  rclatiouship  to  the  Beiug  he 
blasphemes,  and  by  the  authority  of  that  Hevelatiou  nt  which  he 
scoii'«.  Take  uwny  the  idea  of  a  God — Creator,  Kulur,  Father  of  mau- 
kind — and  men  hare  just  as  much  natural  rights  against  their  fellows 
OS  have  the  cattle  in  the  same  field,  or  the  wild  beasts  in  the  same 
forest. 

So  much  then  for  the  plea  against  Parliamentary  Oaths  on  the 
ground  of  rights  of  conscieuoe  and  religious  liberty. 

IV.  There  remains,  however,  the  ()uestion  as  to  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  oaths,  and  this  too  is  very  largely  a  question  of  morality 
and  religion.  For  nothing  short  of  necessity,  and  that  too  for  very 
important  ends,  can  morally  justify  our  re{iniriug  an  oath  from  our 
fellow*muu.  For  consider  what  it  is  we  are  doing  wlien  we 
admiiiiKter  an  oath.  We.  are  exposing  him  to  whom  wo  administer 
it  to  the  temptation  and  the  risk  of  committing  one  or  other,  or  it  may 
be  both,  of  two  great  sins — profanity  and  perjury.  If  the  occaaiou 
of  the  oath  be  a  trifling  one,  and  it  be  therefore  taken  in  a  light  and 
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trifling  spirit^  or  if  we  could  attain  the  object  in  view — namely, 
security  for  the  truth  of  testimony  or  fulfilment  of  promise — in  any 
other  way,  then  both  wc  who  impose,  and  lie  who  takes,  the  oath  arc 
goilty  of  profanity.  For  what  is  profane  swearing  if  it  be  not  the 
trivial  or  unnecessary  invocation — i.e.,  tho  "  taking  in  vain  "  of  God's 
holy  name  V 

A  man  in  common  conversation  declares  with  an  oath  that  he 
waa — let  us  eay — at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time.  What 
profanity  !  wc  exclaim,  and  justly  .so  ;  for  the  introduction  of  God's 
name  on  auch  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  way,  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  unwarrantable.  The  same  man,  it  may  be  the  very 
ncit  day,  solemnly  swears  in  a  court  of  justice  to  the  very  same 
fact,  and  we  see  no  profanity  in  liia  oath.  Why?  Because  the 
occasion  warrants  it.  The  life  or  the  liberty  of  a  feilow-crcature 
may  depeud  upon  his  testimony  on  this  point,  and  accordingly  we 
take  all  the  security  the  oath  gires  us,  wo  bind  him  iu  the  heaviest 
penalty  that  we  and  he  know  of  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  tnith.  Even  in  so  doing,  althougli  we  run, 
and  he  runs  no  risk  of  profanity,  we  expose  him  to  the  risk  of 
perjury.  That,  however,  we  cannot  help  ;  but,  just  because  we  cannot 
help  it,  wc  should  be  cautious  never  to  administer  an  oath  save  on 
the  two  above-named  grounds — importance  of  end  and  i  ndispcn  sable - 
ncss  of  means.  When  both  of  these  arc  not  present ;  when  the  object 
aimed  at  is  iu  itself  unimportant,  or  when,  though  important,  it  can 
be  equally  well  attained  without  the  administration  of  an  oath,  then 
no  oath  should  be  administered. 

Now,  this  being  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  expediency  and  therefore 
themoralityufouth-taking  will  vary  with  times  and  circumstance!),  what 
may  be  expctiient  or  necessary  in  one  age  being  neither  expedient 
nor  necessary  in  another.  And  it  is  clear  tou  that,  on  this  principle, 
the  nnmlKf  of  oaths  requircil  to  be  taken  iu  our  day  should  be  much 
xmallerthan  in  former  days.  There  wore  times  iu  the  history  of  this 
country  when  law  was  weak,  and  faith — or  its  too  common  substitute, 
superstition — was  powerful.  The  Hcrcc,  half-ChristianiEcd  barbarian, 
the  equally  fierce  and  hardly  more  Christianized  feudal  baron,  or  chief- 
tain, or  freebooter,  held  law  and  its  peoalties  in  small  respect.  His 
sword  was  freely  and  fiercely  cast  into  the  scales  of  justice,  and  right 
and  mercy  weighed  but  lightly  against  it.  Nevertheless  he  was  afraid, 
waa  often  terribly  afraid,  of  unearthly  powers.  Against  these  he 
It  his  strength  and  his  courage  gave  hiui  no  protection.  He  who 
iroold  have  laughed  at  the  threat  of  punishment  on  earth,  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  thot  hell  which  the  coarsely  materialistic  religion 
nS  hia  day  pictured  for  him  with  such  a  ghastly  realism.  For 
such  a  man,  in  such  an  age,  the  oath — backed  as  it  was  too  by 
Ibft  terrors  of  excommunication  and  social  outlawry   in  this  life — 
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was  s  real  restraint,  and  against  suet  an  one  it  was  a  real  pTf>- 
tection.  No  wonder  then  that  it  was  largely  resorted  to.  Tiie 
weaker  State,  the  insecure  loonarcb,  the  peaceful  citizen,  the 
unarmed  priest,  the  feeble  and  timid  wotnan,  all  eagerly  sought  to 
bind  the  stronger  and  fiercer  members  of  society  by  a  bond  the 
strongest  and  the  most  enduring  that  they  knew  of. 

Undoubtedly  then  the  oath  was  in  tho^e  days  a  real  restraint  on 
those  whom  nothing  clso  could  restrain.  IC  was  a  triumph  of  moral 
and  spiritual  over  material  forces,  and  as  such  it  marked  a  distinct 
stage  in  human  civilization  and  progress.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the 
need  for  the  oath  diminished.  As  law  grew  gradually  stronger,  ita 
penalties  more  certain,  its  terrors  therefore  greater,  there  was  Ic 
and  less  need  to  replace  or  enforce  them  by  the  terrors  of  another 
world.  The  weak  and  the  timid  found  by  degrees  that  the  con- 
stable and  the  judge  could  better  keep  in  order  the  tyrant  and  the 
bully,  than  could  *.hc  most  solemn  of  oaths.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superstition,  it  is  even  to  be  feared  the  faith,  which  lent 
their  terrors  to  the  oath,  were  growing  feebler,  and  the  temporal 
penalties  toathat  once  attended  the  excommunication  of  the  perjurer 
vanished  altogether,  and  thus  the  time  has  come  when  law  is  strong  and 
feith  comparatively  weak — that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  a  time  when 
oaths  are  at  once  less  needed  and  less  eflicacious  than  once  they  were. 

Unfortunately  it  was  long  crc  men  became  alive  to  the  fact  and 
the  eitent  of  this  great  chanpc,  and  the  consequence  was  thato&thsj 
in  vast  numbers  survived  the  need  for  them,  and  therefore  tlaej 
reverence  that  should  have  accompanied  them.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  England  when  there  was  so  much  trivial 
and  unnecessary,  and  therefore  profane,  oath-taking  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  Oaths — Parliamentary,  judicial, 
official,  promissory,  municipal,  commercial — beset  the  entrance  to 
every  profession  and  every  ofHce,  and  the  exercise  of  nearly) 
every  function  of  public  life.  From  kings  to  tide-waiters  ;  from 
Members  of  Parliament  to  excisemen — peers,  privy-councillors, 
baronets,  knights,  mayors,  aldermen,  clergymen,  barristers, solicitors, 
soldiers,  ratlors,  and  marines — all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were 
all  continually  swearing  on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  until  the  whole 
country  fairly  rang  with  oaths.  Truly  we  "  swore  terribly "  ia 
England  "  in  those  days,"  and  as  a  natural  result  profane  and  common 
swearing  in  common  life  was  never  more  rife,  while  the  more  formal' 
and  public  oath  was  so  vnlgarixcd  and  profaned  as  to  be  largely 
despised,  nntil  men  came  at  last  to  a  state  of  things  such  as  that 
described  by  the  scoundrel  turnkey  in  "The  Heart  of  ^[idluthian" 
— most  probably  a  rcminisccDcc  of  actual  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
noreliit — when  a  "  worthy  minister"  could  "  rap  "  (i.e^ swear  falsely) 
"  for  as  much  tobacco  as  lilicd  hia  splcuchan ! "     From  mnch  of  this  J 
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terrible  profanity  we  have  been  doHvorcd  by  comparatively  recent 
Acta  of  the  Lc^alature,  which  have  operated  in  twodirecliou3.  Oae, 
that  of  diminishing  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  oaths  still 
administered,  and  the  other  that  of  greatly  diminishing  their  n  amber. 
The  long  and  elaborate  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration, 
bare  shrunk,  after  mauy  Icugthcnings  and  shortcaiugs,  into  the 
brief  and  simple  form — "  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  aud  successors,  accordiuff 
to  law — so  help  mo  God ;  "  while  oaths  have  been  abolished  and 
declarations  substituted  in  n  large  number  of  oases,  including  of 
conrse  a  still  larger  number  of  occasions.* 

And  yet,  when  wp  examine  those  which  remain,  we  are  quite  unable 
to  discover  on  what  principle  some  of  these  have  been  retained,  while 
others  have  been  abolished.  Why,  for  instance,  declarations  should 
be  substitntcd  for  oaths  in  the  case  of  gentlemen-at-arms,  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  members  of  the  household,  members  of  municipal 
corporations,  guilds,  societies,  and  companies,  and  not  in  the  case  of 
archbishops  aud  bishops,  clergymen,  peers,  baronets,  and  knights  on 
their  creation.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  illustration  of  the  capri- 
cionsoess  of  these  distinctions  is  the  case  of  clerical  sahscriptiou. 
A  clergyman,  at  his  institution  to  a  benefice,  takes  two  oaths  and 
makes  one  declaration- — ^the  oaths  being  those  of  allegiance  and 
canoQical  ubcdicnce,  the  declaration  being  that  against  simony. 
Most  persons  will  probably  bo  of  opinion  tbat  if  there  is  to  be  any 
swearing  on  this  occasion,  the  above  order  should  be  exactly  reversed. 
Snrcly  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  oaths 
might  not  with  ad\-antage  go  the  way  the  others  have  gone  before 
them,  and  simple  declarations,  where  even  these  are  deemed  still 
necessary,  be  substituted  for  them. 

Am  I  asked  tlien  what  oaths  would  you  yourself  retain  ?  I  reply, 
those  aud  those  only  wliich  answer  to  the  conditions  which  I  have 
laid  down  in  this  article  as  essential  to  all  oath-taking — namely,  that 
they  shall  be  necessary  for  a  sufficiently  important  object.  And  if 
again  I  am  asked  which  do  you  include  under  this  head  ?  I  reply, 
first,  certainly  not  the  Parliamentary  Oath,  for  it  serves  no  important 
object — no  religious  object  certainly,  and  no  political  one  which 
cannot  at  least  he  equally  well  served  by  a  simple  declaration  required 
alike  from  all  Members  of  Parliament.  1  say,  alike  from  all,  for 
Manrcdly  I  wonld  propose  no  special  Atheists'  Relief  Hill.  I  would 
ham  no  special  provision  made  in  their  favour  by  allowing  them  to 
profane  a  solemn  affirmation,  any  more  than  to  profane  an  oath. 
Their  presence  in  the  Legislaturo  is  hardly  a  blessing  so  priceless  as 
that   we   need   break   out  an  entrance   tbcre  for  their  special  and 

*  Unit  Aot  aloDB  (5&0  WUh  IV.)  for  "the  abolition  of  mmeoeBsary  oaftfai,"  peiieaTs 
r  ofi«  handrvd  Acts,  or  portians  of  Acta  requiriog  oathi. 
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separate  use.  I  Trould  place  all  members  of  the  Lc^slatnrc  on  the 
same  level  of  plain  and  simple  declaration  or  promise.  More  than 
this  the  ease  does  not  seem  to  me  to  require^  if  it  C7en  require  so 
much  as  this.* 

In  like  manner  I  would  abolish  all  oaths  of  office,  or  "  promissory  " 
oaths.  Tlie  only  value  of  these,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  lies  in  Ihcir  setting 
forth  the  nature  and  the  duties  of  the  ofBco  undertaken,  and  thus 
impressinp  these  on  the  mind  of  the  person  undertaking  it.  Hut 
this  end  would  equally  be  attained  by  ii  declaration,  whila  the  failure 
to  discharge  these  duties  is  now  guarded  against  by  anij)le  powers  of 
dismissal.  There  is,  in  short,  but  one  cIhss  of  oaths  whieh  I  would 
retaiu — namely,  those  taken  in  courts  of  justice,  or  in  those  legal  pro- 
ocasea  which  are  connected  with  such  courts — affidavits,  sworn  interro- 
gatories, and  the  like.  And  I  would  do  so  because  a  court  of  justice 
is  the  one  and  only  place  I  know  of  where  a  power  beyond  all  legal 
restraint,  or  at  least  all  immediate  legal  restraint  or  prevention,  still 
remains  and  therefore  still  needs  all  the  checks  upon  its  exercise  that 
we  cau  devise.  No  barbarian  warrior  with  bis  foe  at  bis  feet,  no 
barou  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  dungeon  keep  and  right  of  pit  and 

*  Tbo  liiatory  of  the  PAilbmcotary  Oath  coa  banUy  bo  oomprc«s»J  nttliiu  tlio  Umib 
of  a  iKita :  but  tlie  foUowiog  briuf  vumuary  of  it  may  be  mteresling.  an<l  iwrUiu) 
io^imctivr.  Thi:  uatli  of  ullcgiiuicc,  Uluckntonu  tutU  ua,  aprang  frmn  tb«  feacM 
■yitoin  under  wbicli  tbc  va»n»1,  in  i^tini  for  bis  lunl's  protection,  bound  bintKlf  by  ai^ 
OAtb  of  fcilly  "  to  bo  faithful  to  him,  and  defend  him  ajainst  all  cneiaies,"  rescr-viii| 
ouly  tlio  n(:lita  of  tbo  siiiicrior  lord.  TIic  onth  to  tbc  aujicrior  tonl,  the  kiii?,  ns  I 
cuuld  not  be  au  oath  i>f^  fciUty,  be  having  uu  BU]M.-ri<jr,  was  turuicl  the  <).iLlt  oF" 
Allegiunco,  aud  ua^couchi-d  almost  lii  (ti'.>  xniui!  tfrmx  with  that  ofl't^ty,  mwI  ont^iinpd 
tbfl  promiso  "  tt>  be  trite  atid  faithful  to  tbu  Iciiiu  aiid  \n%  beira,'  and  in  dcfvnd  him  froro 
"all  ill  nr  damage  intended  bini  "  Ak  "iU  ur  damage  "  to  tlie  binj;  and  bU  hcira  were 
threatened  from  time  to  timi>  by  variotifi  pprwons,  aotl  notably  by  thn  1'opo  and  the 
I^tcodcr,  these  n-erc  specially  deuonnced  and  abjured  iQiUodry  dt'cIaraOoDn  and  oathfi. 
iif  .iljuraiiiin  and  aoprt'macy.  devised  from  time  to  time.  For  instance — the  AntU 
Hninan  Catholic  declaration  i>[  (^r.  II..  which  forewoan  transubFtantiation,  iitvoratios  ' 
of  saints,  nnd  ihf  uicriticn  of  tlu;  nia«a.  Thu  Oith  of  Kut>reiiiacy,  1  1<eo.  I.  c.  'i, 
».  18,  whii-h  denonncoK  "the  damnable  doctrine  that  prince?  may  Ita  deprived  by 
the  I'ope,  and  decUret  that  no  foreign  prince,  pervon,  ptclate,  &c.,  hath,  or  oojiht  to 
have,  any  jurudiction,  power,  BQpremacy,  pre-eminenw,  or  authontf,  s])iritual  or 
vccloaiMtical,  within  tkis  realm."  The  <.>ath  of  Ahjnrattoo  of  the  muio  date,  which 
denoanoee  and  renounces  all  "  doaccndants  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  bo  the  Prince 
nf  Wales."  and  vowa  allcguuicu  tu  tltuM  of  the  FrinctiUi  Si^pbia,  with  a  fiilue&<  uud  at  a 
leii^h  which  makes  it  lees  like  an  oath  tlian  a  le^  and  llitK>li>(Tio.tl  ticiLiMc.  The 
iionian  CAtbolic  oath  of  I8!2(>,  which  alia  abjures  and  renounces  sundry  daujt^roue 
opinious  with  great  vigtmr  and  at  great  lenuth.  And  then,  happily  for  men  a  con- 
flcioncc4  and  almost  for  their  wit»,  a  series  of  aDbr^viation^  of  tbeso  oatJix  Ix'gins.  Tbo 
Act*2I  8l  'it  Victoria  ■ubetitutea  for  the  Oaths  of  AUetjionce,  Abjuration,  and  Sitprc- 
uiacy,  '*  one  uniform  oath,"  a  tolerably  lorn;  one,  and  rdierea  Jewitib  MciuIkta  of 
Farliameoi  from  the  une  of  the  wonls,  uu  the  "  faith  uf  a  L'hriHtlaii."  Tlien  tmme  tl 
Act  "jy  &  ;iO  Vict.,  c.  ID.  coneidornhly  abridging  the  one  uniform  t-atb  of  21  & 
Victoria,  and  re|icaliiig  auiidry  remaining  fragnipnts  nf  fonm-r  Act*  ndatinp  to  ■"■nth 
Aud  Uatly  came  tbo  Act  XM  Sl  '62  Vict.,c.  7-,  wliioh  pives  ns  the  atill  m-irv  abbreviat*. 
and  Himpk-r  form  now  iu  use,  "I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  he 
Majesty  t^ueen  Victoriii,  her  heirs  and  succcaaon  oecordiDR  to  Uw,  »o  help  mc  Ooil." 
The  above  does  not  nretGnd  to  )>o  an  exhaustive  biatory  of  oar  ParliAi:^entAi-y  Df^th  :  but 
it  is  suHiflicntly  so,  J  bo[>c,  to  illniitrate  tba  principle  unlc-rlyiDg  it  ai:  ;,     that 

the  oath  bns  been  always  that  of  a  vansal  prumiMitig  to  bi>  luyal  to  ami  -  lor 

Ajiainat  all  etKr-    •  vcr  that  of  a  lepi'lntnr  promising  rt^htly  and  jn.^,. ,  ....-,.  iL-iTg*' 

rile  duties  01  hce.     And  thns  it  has  been  lenytbeoEd  or  shortened  according 

as  cbeuiie«  ti  :  •;  apptared  upon,  or  Tanislivd  from,  tho  i>oliucnl  arena. 
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gallows,  ever  posseised  more  tremendous  power  than  that  which  is 
nowadays  possessed  by  the  witness  or  the  juryman  in  a  court  of 
law,  A  word  from  his  mouth  may  consign  an  innocent  man  to  the 
gibbet,  or  to  a  lifelong  imprisonment ;  may  strip  him  in  a  moment 
of  all  his  possessions,  or  blast  him  with  a  social  outlawry  as  terrible 
S8  the  terrors  of  the  excommunication  of  old.  Agaiuut  such  a  power 
u  this  we  do  well  still  to  take  all  the  security  that  an  oath  can  give 
08.  For  this  reason  and  fur  this  alone  would  I,  while  abolishiug  all, 
or  nearly  all,  other  oaths,  retain  this  only.  It  is  the  only  one  which 
seems  to  me  to  completely  fulfil  the  conditions  which  make  oath-takiug 
expedient  or  even  morally  right.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  a  man  can 
say  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Juro  maguA  necessitate  com- 
polsns."  I  would  retain  it  until  either — which  God  forbid — it  had 
lost  for  all  men  all  its  meaning,  and  therefore  all  its  deterrent  power  ; 
or  until,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  English  people  had  grown  ao 
truthful,  so  deeply  conscious  that  all  words  spoken  arc  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  a  Divine  Witness  and  Judge,  that  their  word  should  be 
to  them  as  sacred  as  an  oath. 

And  if  this  consummation,  devoutly  as  we  may  wish  for  it,  soem, 
as  alfts !  it  does,  too  wildly  improbable  ever  to  be  realized,  I  would 
ftin  that  we  should  do  all  that  we  may  or  can  to  draw  towards  it  by 
deepening  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  love  of  truth  and  a  hatred  of  false- 
hood;  and  to  this  end  T  am  fnlly  pcrsnadcd  it  would  largely  help  us  were 
OUT  administration  of  oaths  made  as  solemn,  as  reverent,  as  cautious, 
and  as  manifestly  reluctant  as  we  can  properly  or  safely  make  it.  If 
we  may  not  hope  ever  to  attain  to  a  state  of  things  when  it  shall  be 
poaBible  literally  to  obey  our  Lord's  command,  "  Swear  not  at  allj" 
we  may  at  least  aim  at  and  strive  for  a  state  of  things  when  men 
shall  realize,  far  more  deeply  and  generally  than  they  yet  do,  that 
whatsoever  is  more  than  the  yea  and  nay  of  simple  truth  and  honesty 
comes  of  the  deep-seated  evil  of  uutruthrulness  in  the  hearts  and 
liTca  of  mcD.  It  is  to  the  correcting  of  this  great  root-evil,  to  the  growth 
nC  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  amongst  us,  rather  than  to  the  dishonest 
vrangUngs  of  party  politicians,  or  the  honest  but  angry  and  mis- 
leading utterances  of  religious  passion,  prejudice,  or  panic,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  true  solution  of  the  question,  "  Ought  we  to 
abolish  oaths?'' 

W,  C.  Petebborodgh. 
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Parnell.  ^Ir.  Grattan's  spirit,  I  believe? 

GiiATTAN.  The  same,  sir,  at  your  service. 

P.  At  my  service  ?  Nay,  pray  don't  say  that,  or  I  shall  be  more 
abused  than  ever.  My  enemies  complaio  that  I  show  no  signs  of  it 
in  my  conduct. 

G.  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to 

P.  No ;  but  they  had  better  suppose  that  you  decline  to  inspire 
me  than  that  I  reject  the  inspiration.  As  for  our  party,  it  is  enough 
that  you  do  not  disown  us. 

O.  Disown  you  I  God  forbid  I  I  congratulate  you  with  my 
ivhole  soul. 

P.  You  have  heard,  then  ? 

G.  I  have.  I  have  followed  your  course  but  intermittently  of 
late,  having  been,  I  will  confess  to  you,  but  little  attracted  towards 
your  followers.  But  1  have  heard  thus  much,  that  your  triumph  is 
assured. 

P.  It  is.      I  hold  both  English  parties  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 

G.  There  are  Home  who  would  cry  out  to  you  to  close  and  clench 
it.     They  would  be  wrong,  however. 

P.  They  would,  indeed.  ^Vhere  should  we  have  been  to-day  but 
for  the  existence  and  rivalry  of  English  parties  ?  Nay,  where 
should  we  be  to-morrow  if  those  parties  or  their  rivalry  were  to 
disappear  ? 

G.  Rest  you  easy,  sir     No  such  miracle  will  happen. 

P.  I  have  no  fear  of  it;  although,  no  doubt,  we  may  crush  their 
system  in  the  act  of  profiting  by  it.  Competing  with  each  other,  as 
they  will  compete,  for  the  privilege  of  selling  what  they  call  *•  the 
integrity  of  their  Empire/'  both  parties  may  be   swept  away.      A 


jgood  riddance  of  thcm^  and  of  the  detestable  Government  that  Las 
flourished  by  them. 

G.  You  distress  me,  Mr.  Parnell,  by  the  manner  in  which  you 
speak  of  England.  Vie  cherished  no  such  bitterness  against  her  in 
my  day.  If  we  strove  with  her  for  our  independence,  it  was  as  one 
who  claims  a  brother's  share  in  an  inheritance,  not  as  one  who  seeks 
to  wrest  a  weapon  from  a  foo. 

P.  H'm  !  Vour  manner  of  setting  about  it  was  not  strikingly 
fraternal.  Your  brotherly  salute  from  a  hundred  thousand  pikes, 
Mr.  Grattan 

G.  Was  addressed,  not  to  the  brother,  but  the  unjust  guardian. 
We  always  distinguished  between  the  English  Government  and  the 
English  people. 

P.  So  do  we.  The  one  oppresses  us,  the  other  only  looks  on  and 
applauds. 

G.  In  the  hottest  of  our  struggles  with  Ministers  and  Parliaments 
»e  always  believed  that  the  Eu^Iiah  people  wished  us  well. 

P.  No  doubt.  Irishmen  are  a  credulous  race.  Still,  they  are 
open  to  conviction,  especially  after  something  like  a  century  of 
expfricnce.  Tlie  simplest  of  ua  now  understand  the  sense  in  which 
the  English  wish  Ireland  well.  They  wish  her  well  1)ecause  her 
sickness  is  a  danger  to  thcmj  and  her  moanings  break  their  sleep. 
They  wish  her  well  as  an  unnatural  mother  wishes  the  child  well 
whom  she  scarcely  dares  to  murder,  and  has  Tainly  endeavoured  to 
kill  by  neglect. 

G.  Nay,  but  surely,  surely,  Mr.  Parnell,  the  English  people  have 
often  shown  their  good-will  towards  Ireland  in  good  deeds  ? 

P.  When?  and  where?  I  should  like  to  know  of  the  English 
good  deed  that  proceeded  from  a  good-will ;  or,  for  that  matter,  from 
any  wil!  at  all.  Was  England  a  benevolent,  was  she  even  a 
spontaneous,  agent  in  the  two  most  famous  deliverances  of  our 
country  during  the  last  hundred  years  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that 
English  policy  in  those  transactions  was  the  willing  handmaid  of 
affection  and  not  th6  lagging  slave  of  fear?  Did  England  yield  our 
independence  to  anything  but  the  pikes  of  our  Volunteers  ?  You 
know,  sir,  that  she  did  not.  Did  she  emancipate  our  Catholics 
except  from  fear  of  insurrection  and  distrust  of  the  half-Catholic 
army  which  would  have  to  be  summoned  to  suppress  it?  Ask 
O'Cooucl).  And  if  now  she  is  about  to  make  her  last  concession — 
orber  last  but  one — what  geuerous  instinct,  what  friendly  impulse,  in 
the  English  mind  shall  we  have  to  thank  for  it  ?  We  have  tied 
her  hands,  and  she  will  restore  us  our  liberties  with  all  the  good-will 
of  the  pinioned  highwayman  directing  a  plundered  traveller  to  hit 
ooat  pocket. 

G.  Y^our  metaphor  is  misleading.     England  is  under  no  physical 
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compulston  :  as  she  vas,  or  may  be  said  to  hare  been,  od  the  two  great 
occasious  you  have  mentioned.  If  her  Parliameut  gives  way,  aud 
she  approves  its  action,  it  will  be  a  surrender  to  purely  moral  pres- 
sure. After  all,  there  is  no  physical  obstacle  to  a  coalition  between 
the  two  Kuglish  parties  to  set  aside  the  Irish  claim. 

P.  Pardon  me,  Mr,  Grattaa.  Paralysis  is  a  strictly  physical 
obstacle,  and  thoy  kuow  that  that  would  follow  upon  the  course  you 
suggest. 

G.  Still,  your  pres.surc  remains  ultimately  moral.  The  House  of 
Commons  might  silcnccj  or  expel  you. 

P.  Siience  aux  quaire'vingt  voix  !  No,  no,  sir ;  the  effect  would 
be  too  absurd.  Silence  aux  trtnte  was  ludicrous  enough  even  the 
few  times  it  was  tried.  And  as  to  expelling  us,  that  is  out  of  tho 
question  :  their  factions  would  prevent  that.  Both  parties  live  by 
denouncing  coercion  in  opposition  and  practising  it  in  office. 

G.  liut  the  people  of  England  :  the  English  electorate? 

P.  The  English  electorate  expect  Ireland  to  be  governed  by 
representative  institutions,  although  through  a  Parliament  in  which 
she  protests  against  bciug  represented.  However  mutinous  tho 
crew  may  be,  they  look  to  tlie  captain  to  navigate  the  ship  in  the 
usual  way,  aud  without  throwing  mutineers  overboard  or  putting 
them  for  more  than  a  week  in  irons.  They  are  too  ignorant  to 
know  that  this  is  impossible,  and  their  politicians  are  too  corrupt  to 
enlighten  them.  But  enough  of  this,  air.  It  is  no  wonder  that  you 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  EInglish  politics,  but 
you  must  take  my  account  of  them  on  trust.  The  upshot  of  the 
whole  is  that  we  shall  get  Home  Kule,  but  shall  have  nobody  to  thank 
for  it  but  ourselves 

G.  What  will  the  Irish  Whigs  do? 

P.  i<'aith,  sir,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Some  of  them,  I 
know,  are  fond  of  fishiug,  and  the  spring,  too,  is  a  delightful  season 
for  travel  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

O.  Ay;  but  I  mean,  what  will  they  do  in  Parliameut?  Are  they 
free  to  act? 

P.  Perfectly — any^i  here  else  than  in  Parliament.  But  forgive  me 
if  I  bave  puzzled  you;  it  was  unintentional.  I  thought  you  knew 
the  result  of  the  elections. 

G,  The  general  result,  yes;  but 

P.  Oh,  then  you  don't  know  that  St.  Patrick  has  made  a  second 
clearance  of  the  island,  and  that  the  Whigs  have  disappeared. 

G.  Gracious  Heaven  1 

P.  Gracious  beyoud  our  deserts ;  though,  indeed,  I  co-operated 
with  Providence  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability. 

G.  Mr.  ParncU,  you  amaze  mc.  Do  you  really  mean  that  every 
Whig  representative  has  been  expelled  from  Ireland? 
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P.  I  do,  sir.     They  are  clean  gone.     Not  a  scale,  not  a  fang,  not 

poison-bag  left  in  the  country.  Tory  and  Nationalist,  every  man 
tent  up  to  this  Parliament  by  an  Irish  constituency,  will  stand  erect 
and  fight  with  his  hands.  Nothing  that  crawls  or  stings  remains. 
The  struggle  wil)  be  less  venomous  if  no  less  violent  on  that  account. 
But  I  do  not  anticipate  any  very  tierce  contest ;  and  whatever  else  it 
is,  I  mean  it  to  be  short,  and  I  can  make  it  so.  Kre  another  year 
baa  passed,  sir,  we  shall  once  again  convene  yonr  Parliament  in 
DubUn. 

G.  My  Parliament  T  .  .  .  .  with  Mr.  Higgar  and  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Ifr.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  I  protest  you  do  me  too  much  honour. 

P.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Grattan.  We  know,  1  hope,  how 
io  pay  proper  homage  to  a  great  Irishman.  It  is  as  "  Grattan's 
Parliament"  that  I  have  demanded  the  assembly  which  is  to  legis- 
late once  more  for  Ireland,  and  *'  Grattau's  Parliament "  it  shall  be. 

G.  Mr.  Paruell,  I  have  no  claim — may  I  add,  without  offence, 
that  I  hare  no  ambition  ? — to  stand  sponsor  to  it. 

P.  Why  not  ? 

6.  You  aak  an  embarrassing  question,  sir,  and  must  excuse  my 
replying  to  it.  Courtesy  was  still  the  mode  in  ray  day,  and  truth 
ought  never  to  go  out  of  fashion.  I  know  not  how  to  combine  the 
two  in  the  present  instance,  and  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  remain 
iilcnt. 

P.  What !  and  let  it  be  said  that  Mr,  Grattun  was  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth  to  his  countrymen,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  hear  it? 

G.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  put  it  so,  you  perforce  unlock  my  lips.  Let 
me  say,  then,  that,  though  I  shall  look  with  pride  and  pleasure  on  the 
re-establish ment  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  I  canuot  contemplate  with 
cither  emotion  the  men  who  will  compose  it. 

P.  Proud  of  the  victory,  yet  contemptuous  of  the  men  who  won 
That  is  a  singular,  and  not,  I  should  have  said,  a  very  worthy 
condition  of  mind. 

G.  Your  reproof  would  be  just  if  gratitude  could  not  exist  with- 
out admiration ;  but  it  can,  and  constantly  docs.  I  should  be 
gnteful  Io  the  most  contemptible  of  men  if  he  rendered  me  some 
si^Dsl  service,  and  would  reward  him  to  the  best  of  my  means. 
But  1  should  not  hoDour  him. 

P.  And  you  look,  then,  with  contempt  on  the  existing  reprcscnta- 
tiTCB  of  Ireland  ? 

6.  How  can  I  respect  them,  if  respect  implies  the  recognition  of 

U17  kiud   of  moral    or  intellectual    excellence  ?     I   speak,    sir,    be 

pleased  to  observe,  of  your  followers,  not  of  yourself.      Your  ability 

n  a  tactician   and   your  high    faculty    of  command    arc    qualities 

hicb  would  extort  my  homage  were  it  far  more  unwilUug  than  it 

Mr.  Burke  could  not  irame  an  indictment  against  a  nation,  nor 
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1  a  hostile  criticism  on  the  man  whom  a  whole  nation  recognizes  as 
its  chief.      But  your  followers,  sir,  your  followers  ! 

P.  Well,  Mr.  Grattau,  and  what  of  them? 

G.  Can  you  ask  me  ?  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
them,  whom  literature  has  hnmanized,  or  a  certain  natursl  kiudli> 
neas  redeems,  are  they  in  any  way  worthy  representatives  of  a 
brilliant,  a  generous,  a  high-spirited  nation  ?  I  say  nothing  of  their 
origin  and  station.  I  trust  I  am  superior  to  prejudices  of  that  sort  ; 
though  to  yoUj  Mr.  Farnell,  who  had  a  grandfather — nay,  do  not 
deny  it,  the  thing  is  known  and  has  hceu  forgiven — to  you  I  may 
admit  that  I  would  prefer  men  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  the 
birth  and  education  of  a  gentleman.*  But  of  that  I  say  nothing. 
1  am  thinking  nf  that  higher  courtesy  which  depends  not  upon  mere 
refinement  of  the  manners,  but  upon  the  mansuctude  of  tlie  heart. 
I  am  thinking  of  that  inward  and  spiritual  urbanity  which 

P.  Which  was  illustrated,  Mr.  Grattan,  when  you  spoke  of  au 
adversary  as  "  a  vultur&  of  cadaverous  aspect  and  broken  beak  " 

G.  Six,  you  forget  yourself! 

P.  I  suspect  it  is  rather  my  memory  that  gives  oficncc.  But 
forgive  my  interruption ;  pray  continue. 

6.  I  am  not  here  to  deny  that  our  blood  ran  hot  in  the  old  Irish 
Parliament,  and  that  fierce  words  flew  at  times  like  pistol -bullets 
across  the  House.  We  were  bitter — brutal,  if  you  will — in  our 
attacks  upon  each  other;  but  the  man  who  insulted  his  opponent 
took  bis  life  in  his  hand  at  any  rate.  He  did  not  assail  him  from 
the  safe  Tantage>gTouud  of  a  custom  which  gives  the  unbalanced 
advantage  to  the  foulest  tongue. 

P.  As  well  give  it  to  that  as  to  the  steadiest  pistol -barrel. 

G.  Not  so;  for  no  man  could  be  sure  of  his  own  superiority  in 
that  respect  But  you  have  tongues  among  you  which  arc  con- 
sciously beyond  all  fear  of  rivali-y  in  the  warfare  of  the  gutter. 
What  is  to  pnt  a  check  upon  them  ? 

P.  What  put  any  upon  yours?  If  the  duel  has  been  a  moderator 
of  language  in  some  assemblies,  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  old  Irish 
Parliament.  So  far  from  acting  as  a  restraint  upon  "  words  of  heat," 
1  believe  it  stimulated  them.  You  abused  each  other  at  night  for 
the  pleasure  of  fighting  the  next  morning,  and  made  the  House  of 
Commons  a  mere  ante-chamber  to  the  Fifteen  Acres.  Minister  and 
Opportunist,  placeman  and  patriot — nay,  judge  and  advocate — you 
were  biasing  away  at  each  other  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  till 
the  pistol-shots  might  have  been  taken  for  the  popping  of  claret 
corks.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Grattan,  you  who  were  a  aerions  poli- 
tician, and  yet  would  have  had  to  play  target  to  any  briefless  barriater 
or  broken  squireen  who  chose  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  you  must 
bo  well  aware  that  in  the  matter  of  decency  and  manners  the  House 
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of  Commons  of  which  you  ^frere  so  distingaushed  an  omameut  was  a 
•caDilal  eveu  to  the  reckless  times  and  rowdy  society  ia  which  it 
flourished. 

-  O.  If  there  was  passion  in  our  language,  there  was  its  glow  also 
in  our  thoughtfi.  If  the  darts  of  our  invective  struck  at  times  too 
decpi  it  was  at  least  wit  that  barbed  them.  We  did  not  hurl  insults 
in  cold  blood  like  the  Irishman  of  thf:se  days^  or  stab  our  enemies 
with  the  blunt  dagger  of  malice.  What  has  become  of  the  wit  and 
fkncy,  of  the  humour  and  the  patbusj  the  crowding  imagery  and 
ringing  cadences  of  Irish  eloqucuoe  ?  What  will  you  do,  sir,  on 
that  great  day  which  we  both  of  us  believe  to  be  not  far  distant — 
that  day  which  will  l>c  greater  than  the  ever-mcmornble  IGth  of 
March  by  as  much  as  the  Farliament  of  n  people  is  greater  than  the 
delegation  of  a  sect — what  will  you  do  on  that  day  when  Irish 
Liberty  shall  lift  again  her  ageless  and  unwrinklcd  front,  above  the 
kneeling,  weeping  concourse  of  her  children^  faithful  to  her  through 
eighty  years  of  exile?  Who  will  fitly  welcome  her?  who  worthily 
render  her  the  nation's  homage? 

P,  Oh,  wc  shall  get  "  T.  P."  to  write  us  something,  I  dare  say. 
He  is  a  dead  hand  at  an  address. 

G.  IVritt,  air  I  A  written  address,  Mr.  Paruell  !  Why,  if  you 
speak  not,  the  very  stones  will  cry  out.  And  yet  how  can  you 
■peak?  and  who?  Unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  one  among  you 
whose  lips  may  yet  be  touched  by  the  living  coal  from  the  altar  of 
hia  country. 

P.  We  consider  Sexton  a  pretty  fair  speaker ;  I  fancy  he  would 
do  the  thing  well  enough. 

O.  Well  enough !  Ah,  think,  sir,  what  it  is  you  are  saying  I 
What  less  than  angelic  tongue  might  aspire  to  hymn  a  resurrection. 
such  as  this  ? 

P.  Sexton's  tongue  is  hardly  angelic,  certainly. 

G-  O  that  my  own  poor  words  may  be  remembered  in  that 
hour,  and  that  the  marvel  of  their  fulfilled  prophecy,  resounding  in 
the  ears  and  thrilling  in  the  heart  of  the  ehoseu  orator,  may  fill 
ibcra  for  him  with  an  inspiration  greater  a  thousandfold  than  mine. 
"  I  do  not  give  up  my  country ;  1  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but 
the  ia  not  dead.  Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motion- 
less, there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek   a  glow 

(if  hnsiuty, 

.  *  Thou  Art  not  conqaered ;  beauty '■  ensij^  yet 
la  crimson  in  tliy  liim  ami  to  lliy  check. 
Aod  death's  polo  Ha^  U  out  .■ul\-aiioid  there.'  " 

Yea,  it  was  tme,  thou  Jnlietof  the  nations,  who  hast  awakened  from 
lliy  dctith'truuce,  and  whose  Romeo  has  never  died ! 

P.  You  do  not  thiuk  highly,  then,  of  Mr.  Sexton's  oratory  ?  .  *  . 
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I  was  sayiGg,  sir,  that  you  seem  to  hare  ao  great  opinion   of  Mr. 
Sexto  D  ua  an  orator. 

G.  No  great  .  .  .  orator  .  .  .  Ah^  pardon  me;  my  thougbts 
were  (it  the  moment  elsewhere.  I  have  not  noticed,  airj  that  he 
dlBers  from  the  rest  of  you,  save  in  being  somewhat  more  fluent. 
But  I  do  not — I  trust  you  will  forgive  my  plain  speaking — I  do 
not  recognize  in  any  of  you  one  spark  of  the  Ir'iAh  genius  for 
oratory. 

P.  May  I  speak  with  the  same  freedom  on  my  own  part,  sir? 

G.  Surely,  surely. 

P.  Then  I  will  own  to  you,  Mr.  Grattau,  that  I  am  devili&h  glad 
you  don't. 

G.  Ual 

P.  Our  native  flucnoy — for  you  allow,  I  think,  that  we  atill 
possess  that — lias  stood  us  iu  excellent  stead  in  harassiug  the  English 
Parliament;  though,  as  long  as  Blue  Books  exist,  I  caunot  admit 
eveit  that  quality  to  he  indispensable.  One  of  the  linest,  in  the 
sense  of  the  most  effective,  Rpeeches  for  the  purpose — -that  of 
exasperating  the  House  of  Commons— which  I  can  remember  to 
have  heard  from  the  Irisli  benches  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Biggar 
without  any  assistance  whatever  from  his  great  inventive  powers, 
It  was  literally  indeed,  a  delivery  in  the  accoucheur's  sense  of  the 
word.  The  speech  was  the  oHspring  of  a  pregnant  Blue  Book,  and 
he  was  four  hours  bringing  it  into  the  world. 

G.  And  it  is  to  such  arts  as  these  that  the  most  brilliant  and 
eloquent  of  races  has  descended  ! 

P.  Mr.  Grattau,  I  will  be  plain  with  you.  We  hare,  indeed, 
descended,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  from  the  art  of  manipulating 
words  to  that  of  dealing  with  men  and  things.  You  may  make  the 
most  of  the  humiliating  admission  :  there  it  is.  And,  further,  ve 
make  bold  to  think  tliat  it  was  from  lack  of  aptitude  for  the  last- 
named  ignoble  accomplishment  thai  you  and  your  distinguislied 
contempornriea  so  signally  failed  to  utilize  the  victory  which  you 
won  in  1782. 

G.  Alas,  sir !  I  am  fully  Bensible  of  the  mistakes  which  we 
committed. 

P.  "Which  loe  committed"!  History,  sir,  I  must  with  relac> 
tauce  tell  you — history  and  your  countrymen  ascribe  the  largest 
share  of  that  respousibiUty  to  you. 

G.  To  me,  Mr.  Parnell?     And  why ? 

F.  On  the  principle  that  to  whom  much  is  given  of  him  shall 
much  be  required.  You  were  fully  fifty  years  ahead  of  your  col- 
leagues of  the  Irish  Parliament  iu  political  ideas  :  it  was  not  enough 
for  you  to  be  abreast  of  them  iu  action,  even  if  you  did  act,  and  I 
doubt  whether  you  did  uot  lag  behind. 
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G.  You  refer,  I  suppose,  to  the  qaestion  of 

P.  I  refer  to  alt  questions — or,  at  any  rate,  to  every  great 
qoeation  of  the  time.  lu  each  of  them  you  were  much  in  advance  of 
ycmr  mgc.     Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Reform 

G.  Do  not  forget  freedom  of  trade  with  England,  sir. 

P.  A — a — Tcs,  freedom  of  trade,  an  excellent  policy  for  the  time. 
On  all  these  quextiona  you  were  sound,  and  your  opiuions  were 
relatively  enlightened.     Yet  you  achieved  uothing. 

G.  Suppose  nothing  vr&s  possible  1 

P.  Nothing  possible !  to  a  man  who  was  for  the  moment  tlie  idol 
of  a  people,  and  they  a  ])eoplc  with  arms  in  their  hands  I 

G.  Can  a  nation  turn  its  weapons  against  its  own  prejudices?  and 
it  was  them  that  the  real  enemy  was  to  be  found.  Ireland  wanted 
not  i>ower,  but  light ;  and  though  the  night  of  religious  iotolcraDce 
was  far  spent,  the  dawn  had  not  yet  come.  Have  you  really  read 
Tour  country's  history  so  incuriously  as  to  imagine  that  Catholic 
£inanoipdtion  was  possible  in  the  last  century? 

P.  Add  *'  and  in  that  Parliomcnt "  and  undoubtedly  I  must 
answer  "  No."  But  whose  fault  was  it  that  that  Parliament  remained 
tinreformcd  ?  ....  You  arc  silent;  you  regret  the  indecision  that 
kept  you  neutral  between  privilege  and  the  people  at  that  supreme 
crbis  i0  your  country's  fortunes.  And  you  may  well  regret  it.  For 
by  your  inaction  you  condcmucd  the  Kcform  movement  to  defeat  as 
sorely  as  though  yuu  had  thrown  the  whole  of  your  influence  against  it. 

O.  I  thiuk  you  overrate  my  power  of  controlling  events. 

P.  And  /  think,  Mr.  Grattan,  that  you  do  not  thiuk  so.  I  think 
that,  in  looking  back  upon  the  events  of  1782,  you  feel,  and  have  long 
felt,  that  the  reproach,  not  mine,  but  history's,  which  you  have  just 
hranl  from  me  is  no  more  than  just.  What  was  Ihe  situation? 
,  The  armed  force  which  had  wrung  independence  from  the  Kngliah 
I  GoTemment  was  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  camplete  its  work.  The 
Convention  of  the  Volunteers  was  for  the  moment  a  rival  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  what  mattered  a  rivalry  the  object  of  which  was  not  to 
depress,  but  to  elevate?  not  to  overthrow,  but  to  reform?  Far 
icicrior  men  to  yourself,  sir,  and  men  no  less  averac  from  violent 
course*,  had  the  wit  to  perceive  that.  Mr.  Flood,  indeed,  may  have 
joined  the  Convention  because  you  held  aloof,  but  what  say  you  to 
Lord  Charlemont  ?  You  had  in  the  Volunteer  Convention  a  political 
engine  of  irresistible  power,  an  engine  which  only  needed  the 
gaidance  and  control  of  the  one  hand  to  which  all  men  were  looking 
io  order  to  have  swept  away  the  rotten  fabric  of  monopoly  which 
then  did  duty  for  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  to  have  cleared  the 
groond  fur  the  erection  of  a  stable  edifice.  That  one  hand  was 
yours,  and  it  was  withheld. 

\Vas   it  for  me   to   coerce  the   Parliament   for  which  I    had 
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to  coerce  it  oa  the 


of  tbe 


von   indeprndmea,  aad 
rictory  ? 

P.  Moat  cotunlr,  kaoviag^  u  jon  did«  the  atuff  of  which  it 
▼as  made. 

G.  W&ft  it  Dor  me  to  usimie  that  it  voold  not  do  right  and 
joitaoe  except  nader  militafy  ftfeanug  ? 

P,  It  waa  (or  yon,  or,  and  for  any  artwiWr  man,  to  aunme  that 
vhat  KUUTcnal  esperimoe  hat  deoooatimtcd  n  tnie.  What  corrupt 
Parliament  ever  yet  refonned  Itself  except  io  obedience  to  outside 
jnuMiuij  actiag  either  upon  iu  Dean  or  upon  tbe  amlutioiu  of  ita 
coirtrading  partiea?  Two-thirds  of  the  Irish  Howe  of  Commons 
were  the  nominees  of  a  hondred  barongh-monKen.  What  miracle 
was  to  induce  snch  a  body  to  sairender  its  exdnsifc  privileges  of  its 
own  accord  ?  Tbe  orerwhelming  stress  of  a  national  demand  waa_ 
neededj  and  it  was  there.     The  Yolonteen  gave  Toioe  to  it. 

G.  What  ?     An  armed  force,  Mr.  Fanell  ? 

F.  Yes.  A  citiicn  loidierj.  Sir.  Gractao.  Come,  sir,  joa  had  no 
scruples  on  the  matter  of  {Mke  and  mvaket  when  English  Ministers 
and  Pariiwmmta  were  conoerued.  Are  not  rigfata  best  won  with 
anns  in  onr  b*"ds  ? 

G.  Ay,  from  the  foreigner,  bat  not  from  oar  own  countrymen. 

P.  A  pretty  sentiment,  and  one  whidk  might  be  valnable  if  oar 
fiellow-countiymen  were  brothers  in  &ct  as  well  as  in  theory.  But 
Irisbmeu  1  sir,  and  in  your  day !  Yom  may  bare  felt  the  fraternal 
emotion  towards  them  all. 

G.   God  knows  I  did  ! 

F,  Bat  what,  sir,  as  a  practical  man,  could  you  expect  of  so 
bitterly  divided  a  race,  with  a  minority  established  iu  power?  Such 
things,  Mr.  GraCtan,are  stem,  grim  facts  which  it  is  for  men  to  deal 
with  as  what  they  are,  and  which  no  amount  of  noble  seutimeuts 
and  silrcr-tODguod  eloquence  will  do  away  with.  No,  nor  any 
amount  of  impasitioued  deuuiiciation  uttered  when  sentiment  has 
discovered  its  self-deception  too  late  to  undo  its  effects.  Do  you 
mncmbcr  how  you  addreaaed  your  "  brethren  "  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment within  eight  years  of  your  having  freed  them  and  missed 
reforming  them  ?  "  The  country  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  interval 
between  the  ceajiing  of  a  system  of  oppression  and  the  formation  of  one 
of  corrujition.  Go  on  for  ten  or  tvrclve  years  as  you  have  done  for  the 
last  five  "  [ten  was  enough  as  it  turucd  out].  '*  Increase  in  tho  same 
proportion  your  number  of  Parliamentary  places  i  get  every  fotir 
ycan  new  taxes,  and  apply  them  as  you  have  done,  and  then  the 
Minister  will  find  that  he  has  impaired  the  trade  and  agricoltore  as 

well  as  destroyed  the  virtue  and  freedom  of  the  country There 

is  no  object  which  a  course  of  corrupt  government  will  not  ruin — 
morality,  constitution,  commerce,  manufiKtnxos,  agricoltaroj  iudortry. 
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A  cormpt  Minuter  issues  forth  from  his  Cabinet  liko  sin  and  death, 
and  Senates  first  wither  under  his  footstep ;  then  he  consumes  the 
Treasonr,  and  then  he  corrupts  the  capital,  and  the  different  forma  of 
the  constitutional  life  and  the  moral  system ;  and  at  last  the  whole 
isle  is  involved  in  one  capacious  curse  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the 
nadir  to  the  zenith."  Magnificent  indignation  I  but  just  eight 
Tears  too  late  ! 

G.  To  what,  sir,  does  all  this  tend  ?  I  have  listened  with 
patience,  I  may  even  say  with  humility,  to  your  very  severe  remarks 
DO  the  political  conduct  of  an  erring  but  sincere  friend  of  his  coun- 
try. May  I  aak  what  argumentative  purposes  they  arc  intended  to 
serve? 

P.  This,  sir.  You  yourself  have  been  commenting,  with  at  least 
eqnal  aererity,  on  the  iutclleetual  and  educational  defects  of  my 
party,  and  I  wished,  with  submission,  to  suggest  to  yon  that  success 
in  politics  depends  npon  other  qualities  than  those  for  which  you  and 
your  contemporaries  were  so  eminent,  aiid  to  which  you  attach  so 
much  value. 

O.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  lesson,  but  I  etill  ...  I  do  not 
quite  perceive  the  application. 

P.  Do  you  not  ?  And  yet  you  were  good  enough  a  wliile  ago  to 
credit  me  with  some  fitness  for  lejulership  on  the  strength  of  what 
yon  called  my  faculty  of  commaud.  Cau  yon  not,  then^  perceive  that 
my  followers  also  may  possess  qualities  more  valuable  than  the  mere 
empty  dexterity  of  the  rhetorician  ?  loyalty,  discipline,  comradeship, 
disdain  of  self-display,  and  readiness  in  self-effacement?  Is  it 
better  that  a  man  should  speak  brilliautly  for  his  own  glorification, 
or  acrviccably  for  the  common  cause  ?  Nay,  is  not  sUeuec  itself,  in 
pursuance  of  a  concerted  plan  against  the  enemy,  better  than  the 
puerile  personal  quarrels  in  which  the  men  of  1782  expended  the 
energies  which  were  needed  for  the  service  of  the  country  ? 

G.  Undeniably  ;  incontestably  j  you  talk  the  most  excellent  good 
■enHj  Air.  Pamell.  But  really,  except  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  another  harsh  reflection  at  your  humble  servant,  I  am  still 
anabtc  to  catch  the  drift  of  your  remarks.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
to  feuccecd  in  action  requires  the  qualities  of  a  mau  of  actiou,  and 
that  1  and  my  cou temporaries  were  merely  a  set  of  accomplished 
word-spin ners,  utterly  unable  to  handle  facts,  to  deal  with  men,  to 
foresee  and  to  control  eveuts.  Let  it  be  granted  further  that  you 
and  your  party  arc  not  accomplished  word-spimicrs,  and  that  in  your 
opinion  you  posses  all  the  qualities  of  the  mau  of  action.  You  will 
think  me  very  dull,  1  fear,  but — what  is  the  moral  ? 

P.  The  moral  is,  Mr.  U rat t a n ,  that  whereas  you  and  your 
anociates,  with  your  brilliant  intellectual  qualities,  failed,  I  and  my 
ftaMXnatcs,  with  bur  homelier  practical  qualities 
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G.  WcU? 

P.  Have  succeeded. 

6.  Indeed  I  It  seemed  as  If  that  must  be  the  moral,  and  yet  I 
could  uot  believe  it.  TVc  kuov  the  UMiptural  varuio^  against 
boastfulness  addrc&aed  to  him  irbo  putteth  on  bis  armoar;  bat,  egad, 
1  never  before  kueir  a  man  begin  boastiDg  before  he  had  even 
begun  to  don  holm  and  hauberk  at  all.  'Wliy,  air,  you  have  not  got 
your  Parliament  yet,  though  I  lay  no  stress  upon  that,  for  I  believe 
you  vill  get  it ;  but  when  you  have,  what  then  ?  M'hy,  it  is  only 
then  that  your  quality  can  begin  to  be  tested.  You  talk  of  our 
failure.  We  won  an  independent  Parliament  which  had  at  least 
lasted  for  eighteen  years,  when 

P.  When  it  was  put  up  to  auction.  If  ours  lives  as  long,  it  will 
assure<lly  not  end  in  that  fashion. 

G.  Perhaps  not;  but  will  it  live  as  long?  and  may  it  not  end  in 
m  fashion  even  more  disastrous,  if  less  disgraceful  ? 

P.  Disgrace  is  the  worst  of  disasters.  I  would  rather  that  an 
English  brigadier  should  drive  us  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
than  that  an  English  Viceroy  should  buy  us  out  with  Castle  gold. 
But  have  no  fear,  Mr.  Gratian.      We  shall  escape  both  fates. 

G.  I  trust  yon  may ;  hut  I  confess  I  see  a  danger  of  the  former. 
Bflfium  will  have  secured  your  Parliament,  or,  since  yon  are  good 
CDOngh  to  call  it  so,  "my''  Parliament,  against  liability  to  cormp- 
tion ;  but  have  a  care  lest  faction  within  its  walls  breed  anarchy 
without,  and  the  menace  of  civil  war  bring  down  upon  it  the  heavy 
haod  of  £ngland.  What  will  be  yuur  iviations  with  your  liouse  of 
Lofds! 

P.  Kxtremely  distant,  sir.  As  at  present  advised,  we  do  not  propose 
to  have  any  such  House  at  all. 

G.  No  House  of  Lords !  That  will  not  he  "  my "  Parliament, 
then.  If  I  was  an  Irishman  first,  I  was  a  Whig  Constitutionalist 
■ftowards ;  and  I  would  hare  stoutly  resisted  any  attempt  to  depart 
in  our  own  country  from  the  EugUsh  system  of  goremment  by 
Kiagy  Loids,  and  Conuaons. 

P.  We  have  do  sock  supentitioo,  Mr.  Grsttan.  We  are  resolved 
to  dispense  with  one  of  the  pUIan  of  the  State,  and  there  are  alao 
aone  of  IIS  who  believe  that  the  edifice  woold  stand  as  Brm  even  if 
we-knoded  away  asotber. 

G.  My  oApring  is  being  disfigtired  out  of  aU  recxignition. 

P.  Thej  are  the  mere  ehanges  of  natural  grosrtb,  beUere  me.  li 
ii  often  difficult  to  recognise  the  in£snt  in  the  adnlt. 

G.  It  is,  and  in  dispositkia  aometime*  as  vdl  as  in  apprarnnre 
Ckfldres  have  had  to  be  disinbented  for  a  change  of  the  lonMr 
•art,  and  I  begin  to  be  mightily  afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  JBmmn 
this  child  of  mine.     Yoa  abjnre  the  fiagitiih  faztj  ^«t«m,  ••  t 
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nnderstaud.  Do  you  liope  to  prevent  a  revival  of  it  ia  Ireland,  and 
how? 

P.  Tbat  is  a  point  irbicli  we  have  not  yet  considered, 

G.  Aha  I  the  practical  men  !  So  you  have  no  more  notion,  it 
seems,  of  the  way  in  which  you  intend  to  work  your  Parliament  than 
if  you  were  mere  rhetoricians  like  myself, 

P.  Your  enthusiasm  for  the  recovery  of  our  independence  appears 
to  have  cooled  considerably,  sir.  You  think  now,  I  should  imagine, 
that  the  opening  of  our  Parliament  in  Dublin  would  be  adequately 
utilized  even  by  a  speech  from  the  despised  Sexton. 

G.  You  might  have  spared  me  the  taunt,  but  1  admit  its  justice. 
I  assumed  too  hastily  tbat  institutions  might  survive  unaltered,  al* 
though  the  men  who  mould  and  direct  them  should  have  changed. 
Aod  yet — and  yet  I  do  not  regret  the  irapulaivo  utterances  of  my 
joy.  I  have  faith  uubounded  iu  the  genius  and  the  future  of  the 
Irish  race,  and  believe  that  the  self-government  of  Ireland,  even 
under  forms  the  mcst  repugnant  to  all  my  strongest  views  of  what 
U  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  States,  will  be  overruled 
by  IHviue  Providence  to  her  happiness. 

P.  Spoken  like  a  true  Irishman,  sir!  Kven  the  most  cynical  of 
EAglisbmen  would  not  hesitate,  I  think,  to  admit  that. 

G.  Nor  will  I  abandon  the  hope  that,  with  the  restoration  of  Irish 
independence,  the  type  of  Irish  representative  may  improve.  Once 
more,  I  trust,  we  may  see  the  nobility  aud  gentry  of  Ireland  joining 
hands  with  her  peasantry,  aud  vowiug  upon  the  ashes  of  their  ex- 
tinguished feuds  that  all  alike^  gentle  aud  simple,  landlord  and 
tenant 

P.  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Mr,  Grattan,  but  the  dramatic 
^tnatiou  which  your  prophetic  eye  presents  to  you  is  an  impossible 
one.     The  imagined  actors  in  it  will  be  struck  out  of  the  cast. 

G.  Sir? 

P.  We  propose  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  and  convert  the  tenants 
mto  peasant  proprietors. 

O.  What  ]  )!r.  Parncll  ?  Abolish  the  Irish  gentry  altogether  ? 
Again  I  find  my  judgment  in  revolt  against  your  policy. 

P.  No  one  can  regret  it  more  than  I  do,  but  that  is  our  settled 
verdict. 

G.  The  capital,  the  energy,  the  intelligence  of  agricultural 
Ireland  to  be  thus  annihilated  at  a  stroke  !  Then  our  commerce, 
OUT  manufactures,  our  urban  industries  must  indeed  be  speedily  and 
largely  developed,  or  we  die. 

P.  We  shall  not  die,  but  develop  them. 

0.  I  earnestly  trust  that  you  may.  A  free  and  growing  com- 
aocial  intercourse  with  the  sister  kingdom  might  yet  afford  tho 
mcana  of  restoring  prosperity  to  our  unhappy • 
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P.  We  do  not  take  that  view,  sir.  The  trading  clftsses  lean 
strongly  to  the  belief  that  protection  against  the  competition  of 
English  goods  must  precede  any  mcc^ssfal  attempt  at  the  revival  of 
Irish  industries. 

O.  Ah  !  now  indeed  you  astonish  me.  'When  Kngland  is  at  taat 
encoTuraging  our  productions,  and  admitting  our  prodacta,  you  would 
exclude  hers  ? 

P.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  conrae  is^  I  knov,  disputed.  But  the 
policy  is  favoured  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  it  will  prevail. 

G.  Have  you  well  considered  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
English  people?  Have  you  reflected  that  it  will  do  more  to  alienate 
them  from  you  than  any  mere  separation  of  Legislatures  ? 

P.  Why  should  wc  mind  alienating  those  to  whose  friendship  ve 
are  absolutely  indifferent? 

G.  Your  language,  Mr.  Pamell,  strikes  a  chill  to  my  heart.  Has 
it  indeed  corae  to  this  ? 

P.  Has  it  come  to  this  ?  you  ask.  It  is  more  than  a  generation 
mncc  it  came  to  this.  And  what  is  more,  it  may  get  beyond  this 
when  Ireland  has  once  obtained  h^r  independence. 

^.  Beyond  this  I  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning,  sir^  and  I  hardly 
dare  to  ask  it. 

P.  Take  courage,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  put  the  question. 

G.  MHiat  more,  then,  what  worse  can  yon  do  than  estrange  that 
nation  "on  whom  our  future  prosperity  so  greatly  depends? 

P.  What  more,  sir?  We  can  shake  ourselves  for  ever  free  from 
the  nation  which  has  cursed  us  with  our  post  misfortunes. 

G.  Separation ! 

P.  It  is  you  who  have  said  it. 

G.  Ay  t  the  word,  the  word.     But  the  thought  is  in  your  mind. 

P.  Why  should  I  deny  it?  It  is  in  the  mind  of  every  Irishman 
who  loves  his  country. 

G.  Afr.  Pamell,  it  U  impossible.  God  has  joined  the  two 
nations  together. 

P.  Aud  it  will  be  He  who  sunders  them.  Let  Him  guide  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  aright,  if  it  l3c  still  the  will  of  Pro\idence  that 
England  and  Ireland  should  not  he  separated. 

G.  Tlicn  you  will  not  of  your  own  accord  declare  your  diss 

P.  Wc  shall  declare  nothing.  Ireland  will  subscribe  her  message 
of  farewell  to  England  with  that  significant  phrase  of  the  old- 
fashioned  letter-writer — "  Yours,  as  you  use  me."  It  is  for  Eng- 
land to  determine  its  interpretation.  But  that,  sir,  will  be  our  last 
word  to  her. 

G.  Then  let  it  be  nay  last  word  to  you,  that  T  disclaim  the 
sponsorship  which  you  would    fix  upon   me.     Tlie  assembly  which 
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would  sever  the  laat  tie  between  Ireland  and  England,  shall  not  with 
my  consent  be  known  aa  *'  Grattan's  Parliament." 

P.  We  shall  deeply  regret  its  dissociation  from  a  name  so 
venerated  by  Irishmen  ;  but  we  shall  bear  it  as  best  we  may, 

G.  I  would  say  more,  much  more.  I  would  reason  with  yon, 
plead  with  you,  a^jnre  you.  But  I  cannot ;  the  day  is  breaking.  I 
must  be  gone. 

P.  Farewell,  sir.  .  .  .  The  day  is  indeed  breaking,  and  his  is  not 
the  only  ghost  that  has  lingered.  Loyalty,  unity,  brotherhood, — bodi- 
less phantoms  of  a  dead  past  I  you  will  never  face  the  broad  daylight  of 
Irish  independence.     It  is  time  that  yon,  too,  should  disappear. 

H.  D.  Taaill. 
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Is  upper  Banna  to  be  brought  under  British  admiDistratioD,  or  is' 
it  simply  to  be  redaced  to  the  conditioa  of  a  protected  State 
under  British  control  ?  In  any  case  steps  mojt  be  taken,  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  to  assert  our  domimon  orer  the  country,  and  to 
exclude  foreign  inierrention.  But  tbeu  the  qaestioa  will  arise 
whether  we  are  to  take  the  government  into  our  own  handsj  or 
whether  the  cxpcriroeat  may  be  tried  of  entrusting  the  internal  man- 
agement of  the  State  to  a  selected  native  ruler.  The  solution  of  this 
question  is  now  in  the  best  possible  hands ;  and  we  may  feel  con6dent 
that  it  will  be  fairly  decided  on  its  merits,  after  full  consideration, 
not  only  of  general  principles,  but  also  of  local  circumstances  which 
cannot  well  be  appreciated  in  their  full  significance  without  local 
inquiry.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  indifferent  to  an  issue  of  such 
importance,  not  only  to  the  Burmese  themselves,  but  also  to  all  our 
Bastem  subjects,  by  whom  the  course  now  taken  by  us  will  be 
anxiously  watched  as  an  indication  of  the  present  leanings  of  our 
Eastern  policy.  Nor,  we  know,  are  our  proceedings  in  the  East  a 
matter  of  iudi0erence  to  other  nations  which  feel  called  upon  to 
extend  their  colonies  and  their  commerce.  The  example  of  anuexa- 
tion  is  catching,  particularly  now  that  the  area  left  for  appropriation 
in  the  East  is  rapidly  beiug  reduced,  and  that  intending  competitors 
must,  therefore,  bestir  themselves,  or  be  hopelessly  distanced  in  the 
race. 

Judging  fay  most  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  question,  one 
might  gather  that  it  lay  in  a  nutahelL  By  appropriating  Upper 
Burma,  we  are  told,  we  should  restore  order  to  a  harassed  country, 
increase  its  wealth,  and  deliver  its  people  from  tyranny  ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  we  should  secure  our  own  frontier  and  feed  our  own 
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trade.  We  may,  indeed,  conp'atulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune 
and  on  our  skill  if  we  can  succeed  in  making  so  good  an  investment 
out  of  an  act  of  benevolence.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that,  unless  we 
let  our  eyes  travel  a  little  beyond  such  obvious  considerations  as  these, 
vre  must  remain  content  with  the  merest  surface  view.  Appropriation 
may  quite  conceivably  be  the  best — indeed,  the  only  proper — solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  But  let  it  not  be  undertaken  with  a  light 
heart,  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  it  will  close  the  drama,  and 
that  all  concerned  will  thenceforward  live  on  happily  ever  after.  The 
consequences  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  cvctitful ;  and, 
tliough  it  would  be  impossible  thoroughly  to  discuss  so  widely  rami- 
fyiug  a  question  within  the  brief  limits  of  these  few  pages,  still  a 
beginning  may  be  made  by  directing  attention  to  those  aspects  of 
the  case  which  are  most  familiar  to  the  present  writer.  The  discus- 
sion may,  in  the  first  place,  be  shortened  by  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  trespass  into  the  thorny  domain  of  political  morality. 
The  principles  of  morality  ought  to  be  plain,  and  readers  of  the 
CoNTEUPouAUY  Review  do  uot  nccd  the  lantern  of  special  experience 
to  throw  light  on  them.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these 
principles  may  be  so  applied  as  to  produce  very  unexpected  results. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  moralists  would  be  content  to  guide 
themselves  by  the  plain  rule — "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
house,"  and  therefore  would  deprecate  aggression  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  self-preservation.  But  some  there  arc,  no  doubt,  who 
honestly  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  institute  a  crusade  against 
oppression  and  misgovernmcnt  whenever  we  come  into  contact  with 
them ;  and  others,  again,  who  hold  it  a  less  evil  to  appropriate  the 
possessions  of  others  than  to  associate  ourselves  (as  protectors)  with 
a  native  government  falling  short  of  our  standard  of  purity  and 
hberality.  The  fallacy  underlying  such  views  might  be  sufficiently 
met  by  reference  to  another  old  rule  enjoining  us  not  to  do  evil  in 
order  that  good  may  come  of  it.  It  may  be  also  worth  pointing  out 
that  Orientals  do  not  necessarily  like  what  is  good  for  them ;  and 
that  the  Burmese  may  quite  possibly  prefer  an  easy-going  native 
despotism,  tempered  by  a  resident,  and  leaving  some  little  room  for 
native  aspirations  and  national  self-esteem,  to  the  best  government 
we  could  give  them. 

These  are,  however,  points  which,  at  the  present  stage,  it  \a  only 
necessary  to  touch  upon,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  discussing 
the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency.  Here  we  at  once 
become  involved  in  a  maze  of  complex  and  often  contradictory  con- 
siderations. The  problem  may  no  doubt  be  stated,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  in  terms  of  alluring  simplicity :  but,  as  men  accustomed  to 
tnch  questions  only  too  well  know,  there  is  but  one  way  of  simpli- 
fying them,  and  that  is  by  leaving  out  of  account  all  their  puzzling 
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and  troublesome  cicmeuta.  In  any  attempt  to  take  a  wide  \\tw  of 
llio  present  Bituation^  tbc  firat  point  to  grasp  is  that  it  has  far  more 
thuti  a  mere  local  significance.  It  has  to  be  considered^  not  only  as 
it  affects  the  Burmese  of  Upper  Burma,  but  abo  in  its  relations  to 
onr  own  Burmese  subjects,  to  the  peoples  of  India  and  their  neigh- 
bours, and  even  to  our  European  rivals  in  the  Hast.  There  are 
certain  sentiments  vhich,  it  might  almost  be  said,  if  fairlv  roused, 
would  go  far  to  band  together  all  dark-skinned  men  against  the 
whole  white  race;  and  it  is  at  least  sure  that  each  move  we  make 
in  the  East  is  watched,  discussed,  and  interpreted  or  misinterpreted 
b;  the  politicians  of  every  Oriental  race  vhich  depends  on  us.  lu 
many  respects  the  East  may  be  regarded  as  a  body  corporate,  and  we 
cannot  hope  to  isolate  within  local  Hmita  the  results  of  experiments 
on  any  one  of  its  members.  Therefore,  iu  considering  what  is  to  be 
done  with  Burma,  we  should  not  keep  our  eyes  fixed  too  exclusively 
on  the  Burmese  peninsula ;  but  should  take  advantage  of  the  esperi- 
enoe  we  haw  gained  in  India  and  in  other  Oriental  coautriea. 

VTbenf  after  the  terrible  disturbances  of  1857,  we  entered  on  tbe 
task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  diaorganned  oontineat  of  India,  it 
weaa  to  hare  been  considered  that  we  bad  gone  &r  enough  on  the 
pnth  of  cooqoest,  and  that  we  had  more  to  gain  by  establishing  a 
conparatively  permanent  order  of  things  thnyaghoat  the  eoontrr,  and 
90  restoring  confidence,  than  by  enlarging  oar  pffwfininni.  The 
princes  of  India,  some  firom  personal  attachment  to  England  or  to 
pntticttlar  Englishmen:  many  perhaps  from  the  feding  that  a  general 
npaet  would  imperil  all  exisliDg  institatioos,  Indadiog  their  own  aocnfr- 
times  tottering  thrones ;  and  a  few,  no  doubt,  {rocn  a  judicaoas  ibn> 
cast  of  the  sitnatiQa,  had  generally  thrown  tbe  wciBfat  of  tbdr 
inflncocc  on  our  side.  Tkuta  indiTidiial  serriees  vcte  sa^niScentlT 
trwardrd  by  grants  of  terTTtofy,  pmilq^ea,  and  honoon;  bat  the 
Indian  GovcnBient  did  not  stop  aiwrt  there.  Fully  appreciating  the 
inport  of  tbe  poKtiral  lesson  wbicb  it  bad  lesmt  from  tbe  condact 
of  the  loyalist  princes,  and  realizing  that  they  were  itiH  a  paver 
wbicb,  if  properly  directed,  nigbt  add  to^  instead  of  detracting  froo, 
tbe  ■tabihty  of  tbe  empire  Ijofd  Canning  ilelwinrd  on  oaee  lor  all 
iarrstaniE  tbetr  dynasties  with  a  character  of  pfrmnmrr  Mcaauica 
vcfB  according  taken  to  eafsic  tbe  cootinni^  of  tbeir  rale  bf 
IJiit  ibf  tbe  power  of  ndopliag  snecnwow  tnlbectenft  of  bUnr 
of  nntaral  bein;  and  tbe  sp^  no  Ion  tbm  tbe  letter^  of  tbcae 
wdenbas  whhwImmmMj  been  vdeoaed  as  iadknting,  on  tbr  part 
of  Ae   BEitU  GovonMnt.   n    riihw  i     of  ite  «M  pofie? 


nia  was  obcioniiy 
prinnei  wbn  onn,  in  i 
of  India  saw  tbc  tcA 
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times  in  coasequence  of  failure  of  heirs,  somctimca  as  a  penalty  for 
loisgoTcromcutj  they  never  couM  feel   aay  security  that  their   own 
torn  would   not  come  next ;  and,  though   they  probahly  looked  on 
oar  gradual  absorption  of  the  continent,  morsel  by  morsel^  either 
with  the  apathy  of  fatalists   or  with  the  feeliug  that  it  was  but  natu- 
ral in  a  conqueror  to  pursue  bis  career  of  conquest,  still  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  get  much  beyond  resiguatiou  in  their  sentiments 
towards  us.      All  sorts  of  iucongruous  animals  may  be  forced  to  live 
together,  in  apparent  unity,  as  a  "  happy  family,"  aud  we  may  quite 
conceivably  witness,  in  the  dim  and  distant  future.  Whig  landholders 
t>DliticaIly  associated  with  Socialist  rcdistributors  of  landed  property. 
^_  But  neither  the  mouse  of  the  happy   family   nor  the  owner   of  fat 
^H  lauds  can  in  their  hearts  relish  the  risk  of  some  day  being  swallowed 
^Vnp;   aud  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  is  to  make  the  best  of  a 
^"   difficult  position,  aud  to  deprecate  the  wrath  to  come  by  a  respect* 
I       ful  and  amiable  acceptance  of  existing  facts.     To  an  Eastern  Prince 
I       it  is  certain  that  a  sentence  of  disestablishment  would  be  an   even 
I        greater  blow   than  to  a  Western  landholder,  both  because  the  drop 
I       would  be  deeper,  and  because  the  power  of  recovery  would  be  leas, 
^H"  Majesty  without  its  externals"  is    proverbially  **a  jest"   all   the 
^^  world  over,  aud  deposed  Kastem  princes  seem  to  have  no  alternative 
but  to  sink  into  decay  or  to  intrigue.     Consequently,  the  feeling  of 
relief  must  have  been  very  great  when  the  progress  of  what  probably 
seemed  an  inexorable  law  of  Nature   was   stayed,  and   the   ruling 
bmiliea  felt  they  were  free  to  enjoy  tlie  restful  stability  which  is  so 
dear  to  the  apathetic  Indian  mind.     The  deep  effects  of  the  change 
have  recently  been  made  plain  by  the  genuine  burst  of  loyalty  with 
which  the  chief  Indian  potentates  tendered  their  personal  services, 
;their  treasures,  and  their  armies  to  us,  when  war   with  Russia  on 
;hc  Afghan  frontier  was  believed  to  be  imminent.     It  must  be  re- 
embcrcd  that  all  Indians  arc  by  no  mcaus  so  convinced   of  our 
military  superiority  as  we  are.     They  look  to  big  battalions,  whilst 
it  \A  on  quality,  not  quantity,  that  we  arc  obliged  to  rely.     Therefore, 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  ours  in  no  mere  convculional  manner, 
at  with   the  frankest   heartiness  of  word   and   deed,  they   gave   a 
^l^rnuinc  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the  order  of  things  which  Lord 
Canning's  policy  so  largely  contributed  to  establish. 

In  the  present  position  of  affairs,  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  to  the 
rpoec  to  advert  to  the  attitude  of  Afghanistan  and  Nepal — 
tatea  mieqnal  in  importance  and  dissimilar  in  character,  but  alike 
the  homes  of  spirited  highlniul  races,  whose  support  wc  cannot  afford 
Xq  despise.  Onr  main  dithculty  in  dealing  with  Nepal  is  that  it  is 
bemieticallv  sealed  against  Euro]iean  intrusion.  The  British  reprc- 
■ectativc  and  his  small  staff,  mth  here  nnd  there  a  favoured  guest, 
arc  alone  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  rule ;  and  even  they 
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are  kept  closely  within  certain  dcfiued  limits.  The  spirit  of  jealotw 
exclaaiveucfis  from  which  these  rciitrictiuns  spring  undoubtedly  had 
it3  origin  in  the  traditional  dread  of  white  inrasion^  be;pumug  iu  the 
form  of  social  intercourse,  continuing  by  means  of  trade,  and  ending 
often  in  absorption.  The  Kcpalcsc  took  advantage  of  their  position, 
as  holders  of  au  isolated  natural  fastncjis,  to  keep  off  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  j  and  they  probably  attribute  their  independence  to  the  rigid 
couftistcncy  with  which  they  have  inuiutaincd  their  policy.  A  pre- 
judice such  as  tliis,  founded  on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
deeply  rooted  in  tho*conserTatism  of  the  Kastcrn  charater,  must 
obviously  be  diBicuU  to  shake;  but,  even  in  Nepalesc  politics,  thcro 
have  recently  been  indications  of  declining  suspicion  and  growing 
confidence.  Quite  lately  increased  facilities  have  been  given  to  us  by 
the  Ncpftlese  Government  for  obtaining  Goorkha  recruits,  who  have  a 
natural  love  of,  and  turn  for,  fighting  which  would  make  them  a 
valuable  ingredient  in  any  army ;  and  the  result  of  the  revolution  iu 
Nepal,  of  which  news  has  just  rcacbctl  us,  has  bccu — so  we  are  told — 
to  introduce  into  the  Nepalesc  Ministry  a  new  clement  of  liberality 
and  English  education. 

Even  this  limited  amount  of  progress  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  yet  from  Afghanistan,  where  a  people^  naturally  fierce  among 
themselves  and  hostile  to  strangers,  have  known  us  best,  or  at  least 
most  generally,  as  invaders  carrying  fire  and  nword  into  their  country. 
But  here  also  some  light  is  beginning  to  pierce  the  clouds  of 
suspicion.  The  Ameer  has  of  late  most  publicly  and  unreservedly 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  us ;  and  to  those  who  have  appreciated  hi» 
earlier  history,  the  natural  suspiciousness  of  his  diameter,  and  the 
evident  doubts  which  he  felt  at  one  time  of  our  intcnliouH,  bi» 
change  of  attitude  is  distinct  eridence  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
iustil  confidcacc  into  his  mind.  Except  in  the  actual  matter  of  hia 
installation  as  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  which  he  no  doubt  attributed  to 
our  difKculties  and  to  his  own  merits,  almost  everything  told  against 
us.  His  impression  of  us,  with  that  one  exception,  must  have  been 
coloured,  personally  by  his  long  residence  among  the  Kussians,  whose 
facility  of  character  and  manner  peculiarly  adapt  them  for  influencing 
Orientals ;  and  politically  by  the  knowledge  that  between  us  and  the 
Afghans  lay  the  blood  of  their  brothers  and  the  ashes  of  their 
■villages.  Before  he  could  bring  hirosielf  to  accord  us  a  loyal  support, 
he  had  not  only  to  silence  the  promptings  of  his  own  disposition  and 
training,  but  also  to  stem  a  current  of  fanaticism  and  ferocity  which, 
bnt  for  one  moment  neglected  or  miscalculated,  might  have  swept 
him  and  hia  throne  away.  Tlic  strongest  point  in  our  favour  was, 
no  doubtj  his  belief  that  the  Russians  were  still  passing  through  tho 
aggressive  stage  of  their  natiu*al  development,  whiUt  we  had  retired 
on  our  laurels ;  and  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  he  or  others  saw  ia 
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oar  movements  anything  to  shake  their  faith  in  this  viev^  much  of  ■ 
the  ground  gained  by  a  quarter  of  a  century's  abstinence  from  aggres- 
aoa  might  be  lost.  Whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  incur  this 
risk  is  a  question  which  would  depend  on  local  considerations. 
Qoite  oonceivably  it  may  turn  out  that  a  stable  Native  government 
cannot  be  built  up  out  of  existing  materials ;  or  that,  even  if  the 
means  exist  for  making  the  experiment^  we  could  not  depend  on  our 
proteges  to  maintain  internal  order  and  friendly  relations  with  us  as 
the  controlling  power ;  or  that  we  cannot  effectually  guard  against 
foreign  intrigues  and  frontier  difficulties  without  taking  complete 
possession  of  the  country.  These  are  matters  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  examine  exhaustively  without  minute  and  fresh  local 
information  \  all  we  can  do  here  at  present  is  to  look  at  them  in 
some  of  their  more  ohvious  aspects. 

If  wc  would  think  about  Upper  Burma  and  Great  Britain  as 
countries  so  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  that  our 
mutual  relations  affected  each  other  only,  and  would  be  unknown  to, 
or  at  least  disregarded  by,  every  one  else,  the  question  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  one.  In  that  case  all  we  should  have  to  do 
would  be  to  weigh  the  local  advantages  of  complete  appropriation  of 
the  country  against  its  disadvantages  and  to  strike  the  balance  as  well 
as  we  could.  On  the  one  side  of  the  account  we  might  enumerate 
greater  facilities  for  trade,  complete  security  against  foreign  intrigues, 
increased  revenues,  improved  communications,  and  a  far  more  highly 
organized  administration  ;  on  the  other  side,  all  the  difficulties  which 
would  spring  from  introducing  our  foreign  and  rigid  modes  of  proce- 
dure into  a  country  which  is  in  itself  backward,  and  which  is  in  loose 
tribal  relations  with  an  even  less  advanced  bordering  population  of 
little  known  tribes,  and  all  the  risks  and  responsibilities  which  we 
should  incur  by  completely  suppressing  national  life  among  the 
Burmese.  Mere  abstract  lists,  however,  such  as  these,  convey  but 
little  to  the  mind ;  and  perhaps  an  easier  way  of  comparing  results 
would  be  by  attempting  to  realize,  in  a  more  concrete  form,  the 
probable  course  of  events  in  either  case,  and  its  consequences. 

If  we  determined  to  appropriate  the  country,  the  first  step  would 
be  to  set  up  the  machinery  of  a  government.  Judging  by  the 
systems  which  wc  have  introduced  into  our  existing  acquisitions,  the 
organization  would  be  complete,  elaborate,  and  even  of  an  advanced 
type.  Courts  of  justice  would  of  course  be  a  first  need  ;  and  they 
would  be  provided  with  codes  of  law,  in  themselves  simple  and  lucid, 
but  necessarily  derived  in  part  from  the  remote  and  unfamiliar 
experience  of  Western  Europe,  and  liable  to  be  overlaid  and  refined 
away  by  a  bar  nurtured  on  the  wisdom  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
trained  to  steer  a  difficult  way  through  the  conflicting  decisions  of 
several  High  and  Chief  Courts  of   equal  standing.     The  establish- 
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ment  o(  tabanak,  wludi  cab.  and  win  make  thai  decfecs  ffpfciwV 
wonld  ot  eoone  gire  conSdenee  to  eapiUlisU  and  maaej  vtxild  flow 
into  all  enterpriaea.  Trule  wooM  take  a  start,  iodoatry  would  be 
atimalated,  and  then  would  be  a  rapid  extension  of  coltiration. 
Tbe  country  would  in  fact  pat  on  a  new  face ;  and  the  contrast  with 
tbe  bad  old  tioMs  of  ttagnataon  and  oppression  would  be  riridly 
^iparent  to  all.  But  faj  degreea  tbe  dan  of  reparment  would  oome. 
Burma  is  a  couutrr  ricUj  endowed  by  Nature,  azid  still  affording 
ample  room  for  expansiou ;  bnt  esperknce  in  otber  parts  of  the 
world,  both  in  the  East  and  in  tbe  West,  shows  that  free  credit^  as 
manipulated  bj  a  profiesstonal  monej-lending  class,  may  lie  a 
dangenraa  boon  to  an  improvident,  easr-goiag  race  Uke  the  Burmese. 
Indeed,  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Burma  instances  of  this  Terr  difficulty,^ 
have  already  been  obtenned.  "  In  B&Dgoon/'  we  arc  told.  "  angH 
ooUected  men  of  nearly  all  races,  and  to  many  of  these,  especially 
tbe  Chetties,*  tbe  main  object  in  life  is  to  make  money ; 
they  are  more  grasping  than  the  fabled  Jew,  and  to  them 
resort  the  agricultorisu  for  tbe  means  of  baying  cattle,  which  they 
bare  Io«t  by  wmnt  of  care,  and  eren  to  purchase  seed-gniuj  which 
ihcy  should  have  stored,  bnt  bare  sold,  tempted  by  the  prices  offered  ^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  rains,  and  by  their  lust  for  the  means  o^H 
satisfying  their  desire  for  gambling,  for  show,  and  for  bon 
camaradrrie  (sir).  The  result  is  appearing  more  and  more  year  by 
year  in  the  number  of  suits  for  redemption  of  mortgages,  with  which 
the  time  of  the  civil  courts  is  taken  up.  .  .  .  Latterly,  as  land  has 
become  more  valuable,  these  suits  have  increased  in  number."  f  As 
soon  as  the  stru^le  for  existence  became  general,  tbe  weight 
debt,  incurred  perhaps  fur  fun^utten  shows  and  pleasores, 
begin  to  bear  hearily  on  the  shoulders  of  tbe  peasantry,  and  part 
the  odiom,  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  tbe  creditors  to  recover 
their  often  usurious  claims,  would  fall  on  the  goverument  whose 
tribunals  had  supplied  the  macfaiiicry  of  coUcclion.  AVhy  should  we 
expect  that  the  gay,  improvident  Burman,  when  fairly  brought  into 
relations  with  foreign  moncy-lciulers,  should  fare  any  better  than  the 
Indian  cultivator,  who  is  often  a  mere  bond-slave  to  his  Marwaree 
banker,  or  than  tbe  Uussian  peasant  who  has  fallen  into  the  toils  of 
the  Jew  usurer  ?  The  natural  cudowmeuts  of  the  country  may  serve 
to  pot  off  the  evil  day ;  but  iu  the  long  run  there  appears  to  be 
notltisg  to  prevent  the  same  sequeuce  of  causes  and  effects  which  in 
India  culminated  in  the  Drcean  riots,  ami  in  Russia  led  to  the  Jew 
persecutions.  Of  course,  eveu  if  such  risks  were  directly  iu  view, 
instead  of  being  mgn  distant  contingencies,  no  reasonable  being 
would  be  deterred  by  them  from  seeking  for  tbe  Burmese  a  properly  fl 
regulated  system  of  courts,  and  all  suitable  facilities  for  obtaioing'l 
credit ;  but,  in  counting  up  the  benefits  which  a  govemmcDt  foouded 
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on  'Wcatero  modcU  will  confer  on  the  Burmese,  we  must  not  foi^ct 
that,  to  a  rnce  in  their  stage  of  civilization,  our  iustitutions  may  be 
M  ttroog  meat  to  babes,  and  that  therefore  we  must  uot  be  too 
•aapiinc  of  the  eflect  of  cvea  our  most  approved  reforms. 

If  «Tcu  justice  ami  credit — which,  to  say  the  least,  are  among  the 
moat  valnable  iustitutions  which  we  can  confer  on  tlie  country — will 
not  be  without  some  evils  in  their  train,  we  need  not  he  astonished 
if  similar  drawbacks  attend  other  parts  of  our  probable  programme — 
such,  for  example,  as  vaccination,  forest  conservancy  (whicU  is  often 
opposed  as  trenching  on  common  rights),  statistical  returns,  sanita- 
tion, municipal  taxation,  and  many  other  "  ationa/'  All  these  measures 
of  progress  involve  close  interference  with  the  leisure  and  convenience 
of  people  who  are  naturally  impatient  of  discipline,  and  averse  to 
trouble.  Moreover,  the  administrative  trespasses  into  the  routine  of 
private  life,  which  here  need  not  cause  anything  worse  than  worry, 
ia  an  Eastern  country  almost  certainly  imply  a  measure  of  opprcs- 
lion,  and  Aometimcs  of  extortion;  for  authority  is  viewed  in  the 
Eut  maiuly  as  a  valuable  properly,  or  at  least  as  a  means  of  sccur- 
io£  other  [)eople'8  property,  and,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  divest 
petty  ofHcials  of  the  idea  that  their  uuolhcial  neighbours  were  created 
ibr  their  benefit,  fresh  dcvclopmcutsi  of  the  activity  of  (iuvernment 
arc  dreaded  by  ignorant  people,  not  only  as  directly  restricting  their 
Crecdom  of  action,  but  also  as  discovering  new  places  for  the  leeches 
to  fasten  upon.  Whilst  Leiceatci'  science  shuns  vaccination  as  the 
accnned  thing — whilst  the  rights  of  commoners  arc  selected  by  the 
e&lrcme  Left  as  one  of  their  most  telling  erica  in  the  battle  of  the  classes 
— whilst  half  Kuropc  protests  against  the  quarantine  regulations  of 
the  other  half — and  whilst  Jjondon  ratepayers  groan  undcr~schooU 
ntes  which  are  exceeded  in  many  less  wealthy  communities,  need 
we  wonder  that,  to  people  accustomed  to  the  careless,  irresponsible^ 
Hfe  of  children,  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  duties  imposed  by 
advanced  civiL'zation  should  be  a  dif¥icult  and  even  paijifut  experi- 
ence ?  For  all  that,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  halt  in  our 
mission ;  the  utmost  wc  might  do  would  be  to  temper  our  zeal,  and 
Kiftcn  our  prorc<iurc.  Tlie  Uurmcse  would  have  to  put  their  necks 
to  the  collar  like  other  people,  consoling  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
COM'  by  the  far  f^'^ter  boon  of  deliverance  from  oppression.  Wa 
on  our  part,  in  drawing  up  the  balance* sheet  shall  have  to  remember 
that  the  question  ia  not  between  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Thebaw, 
but  between  a  highly  organized  administration  on  Western  models 
a   protected    government — infinitely   inferior  in    efficiency,   no 

abl,  to    ours,  but   still  restrained   from   serious  excesses    by  our 
Tiftilatice,  and  certainly  congenial  to  the  people. 

scliinpry  as  ours  can  be  kept  iu  motion  by  none  but  skilled 
ai. .  .  .^..t  workmen;  and  education  will  have  a  long  and  uphill 
work   to   do   iu  Upper  Burma  before  the   couutry  can   supply  the 
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necessary  agency.  A  certain  snrface-tr&ining  may  be  easy  enough 
to  impart,  but  it  is  another  thing  so  to  mould  men's  characters  as 
to  fortify  them,  under  the  wearing  strain  of  difficult  and  unpopular 
duties,  not  only  against  their  own  hereditary  bent,  but  against  the 
pressure  exercised  by  family  ties^  social  prejudices,  and  national 
tastes.  Our  assumption  of  the  government  would,  therefore,  prac- 
tically deprire  the  Burmese  of  all  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  country;  and,  even  by  those  most  con- 
nnced  of  the  advantages  of  good  government  to  Burma,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  exclusion  of  tlie  people  of  the  country  &om  the 
management  of  their  own  business  would  be  no  trifling  drawback, 
not  only  as  causing  natural  discontent  among  the  governing  classes, 
but  also  as  preventing  the  growth  of  a  healthy  interest  in  national 
affairs,  and  isolating  the  governors  from  the  governed. 

The  consideration,  however,  which  has  perhaps  weighed  most  whh 
advocates  of  appropriation  is  that,  without  taking  complete  possession 
of  the  couiitr\'  and  its  approaches,  we  cannot  secure  ourselves  against 
the  foreign  intrigues,  of  which  we  have  already  had  a  foretaste. 
The  danger  is  undoubtedly  a  real  one.  To  an  Oriental  courtier 
iutriguc  is,  if  not  an  ingrained  habit,  at  least  an  absorbiug  interest 
and  pleasure ;  and  where  on  the  one  side  of  the  frontier  there  are  a 
number  of  dispossessed  courtiers  and  otficials,  with  no  occupation  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and,  on  the  other  side,  pushing  foreign 
agents,  saturated  with  the  national  pride  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  men  living  among  weaker  races  altogether  to  escape,  aud  stimu- 
lated perhaps,  by  the  excitement  of  a  general  scramble  for  territory, 
it  is  logically  certain  that  the  two  will  be  drawn  by  their  natural 
af&nity  for  each  other  into  communications  and  understandings, 
which,  under  favouring  conditions,  may  easily  ripen  into  plots.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  interest  which  the  people  are  allowed 
to  take  in  tlic  mnnagement  of  their  own  country,  and  the  more  closely 
they  identify  themselves  with  its  government  the  less  will  be  their 
temptation  to  listen  to  hostile  overtures  from  the  enemies  of  England. 
Even,  however,  if  it  were  possible,  within  an  appreciable  period,  to 
foster  among  the  Burmese  a  feeling  of  enlightened  self-interest 
sutlicicntly  strong  to  counteract  the  natural  cravings  of  the  intriguing 
spirit,  it  is  certain  that  we  could  not  depend  exclusively  on  moral 
inllueuccs  for  the  defence  of  our  frontiers.  By  all  means  let  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  elevate  the  Burmese  character,  and  to  enlist 
their  sympathies  on  our  side;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  last  resort  we 
must  trust  to  our  owu  vigilance  aud  vigour. 

Docs  it  follow,  then,  that  because  intriguing  is  a  danger  which 
cannot  be  cuiinteracted  by  conciliatory  measuroi  alone,  therefim 
security  is  unattainable  without  completely  cxpioprietmg  the 
Burmese   (lovcnmieut?     It   it  plain^   of  ooum^  thst  the   move 
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excIauTe  our  control  of  the  police  and  other  administrative  agencies, 
the  better  qualified  we  should  be  (provided  always  that  we  did  not 
eet  the  people  against  us  hj  excluding  them  from  all  power)  to 
detect  or  baffle  underhand  negotiations.  But  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  even  under  the  mildest  form  of  protectorate,  we  should  under- 
take complete  control  of  the  Burmese  foreign  relations,  and  that  to 
the  outer  world  Burma  would  be  for  all  purposes  included  within  the 
red  line.  TVhat  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  going  still  further,  and 
secnriog  the  approaches  to  the  country  by  placing  officials  of  our 
own  on  the  frontier,  supported  if  necessary  by  troops?  There 
tteed  be  nothing  in  such  an  arrangement  inconsistent  with  a  large 
measure  of  internal  autonomy ;  and,  whilst  it  would  put  us  in  a 
position  effectually  to  check  aggression,  overt  or  indirect,  and  to 
prevent  interference  with  the  free  course  of  trade,  it  would  probably 
tie  our  hands  less  iu  dealing  with  the  many  petty  and  often  un- 
familiar complications  which  must  be  expected  to  arise  on  a  little- 
known  frontier,  than  a  system  of  the  comparatively  inelastic  and 
centralized  type  which  would  follow  from  connecting  the  border 
with  a  province  under  regular  administration.  For  the  work  of 
prevention  in  the  interior,  we  could  not,  without  superseding  the 
Native  Government,  take  entire  charge  of  the  internal  police,  and 
ve  should,  therefore,  have  to  trust  to  the  goodwill  of  the  governing 
body,  to  the  exercise  of  influence,  and  to  our  own  sources  of  inquiry. 
But,  though  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  sucli  means,  the  utmost 
goodwill  in  the  past  of  the  Burmese  Government  would  not  make 
up  for  want  of  administrative  efficiency ;  and,  as  native  Govern- 
menta  are  notoriously  not  always  able  to  take  care  even  of  them- 
selves, we  could  not  invariably  rely  with  certainty  on  their 
administrative  machinery  in  times  of  need.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as 
our  security  depended  on  police  organization,  we  should  be  pro  tanto 
safer  if  we  kept  the  police  in  our  own  hands — that  is,  if  we  took 
over  the  country — than  if  we  trusted  entirely  to  the  co-operation  of 
&  Burmese  Government. 

This  conclusion  of  course  touches  only  one  corner  of  the  question, 
even  in  the  isolated  aspect  in  which  it  is  now  being  considered;  but,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  supports  the  view  of  those  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
uothing  short  of  complete  appropriation  of  the  country.  Whether  on 
this  account  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  carry  caution  so  far  ;  or  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  consistency  in  our  policy,  reassuring  public 
opinion  in  the  East,  and  conciliating  the  Burmese,  it  may  be  possible 
tafficiently  to  protect  our  interests  by  means  of  precautions  less 
eoakplete  and  stringent,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
(leaded  without  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  than  is  yet  obtainable 
1  piiUie  Mmrces.  So  far  as  present  information  justifies  a  con- 
^■^  MUiexstion,  or  as  it  may  more  correctly  be   called,  appro- 
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yrMtmt  vwM  be,  iA  soj  rate  for  the  moment,  tlie  aifisrt  and  moat 
eauiiou*  meaaare  ;  bat  it  u  at  leaat  probaUe  that  tlie  more  liberal 
{4ao  fff  cr/itficiing  oor  intcrrentuHi  within  the  limita  <rf  a  protectorate 
ttttmhi  eventuallj  torn  oat  both  aonnder  and  more  aecnre.  We  cannot 
iu  HurmMfMttf  mart  than  in  India,  depend  pemunentlj  on  mere  force 
afid  addrtfM*  to  aecnre  our  position.  Man  for  man  no  Easterns  are 
likttlj  U>  be  formiflable  rirals  to  ns  in  the  field ;  bat,  if  ever  they 
Jfiarn  the  secret  of  combination,  they  may  nse  it  to  orerwhelm  na  hy 
sbeirr  weight  of  numbers.  Therefore  in  the  long  ran  ve  cannot  hope 
Ut  UmaU  firm  ground  in  our  future  policy,  except  by  enlisting  the 
ayrripatliies  of  the  people  in  our  favour.  The  Burmese  hare  lired  so 
exclusively  under  a  severe  despotism  that  it  may  be  long  before  they 
wako  up  to  a  sense  of  nationality.  But  education  is  a  powerful 
lever ;  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  foreign  agitators,  interested  or 
disinterested,  to  remind  them  of  their  claims.  Therefore  the  most 
jirudent,  as  well  as  the  most  generous,  course  will  be  to  forestall 
(iiH<!ontent  by  letting  the  Burmese  feel  that  our  dealings  with  them 
am  dictated^  not  simply  by  self-interest,  but  also  by  consideration  for 
thuir  reasonable  wishes,  and  even  for  their  sentiments. 

Charles  Grant. 
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THE  first  day  In  Bruges  is  apt  to  be  a  trial.  The  monotony  of  a 
Gothic  town  is  of  a  more  than  ordiuarily  depressiug  quality. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  the  augulnr  roufs  and  windows^  wearying 
to  the  eye  as  the  diagrams  uf  a  buuk  uf  Kuclid,  Perhaps  it  is  the 
low-browed  shops^  the  irregulorly  paved  streets,  the  dull,  uurclieved 
brown  and  grey  of  the  houses.  But  for  whatever  reason,  the  cflect 
is  certainly  dreary.  "  The  old  honaes  arc  very  interesting,"  says 
Mr.  Baedeker;  but  they  are  not,  to  use  an  expressive  Americanism, 
gay.  After  an  hour  or  two,  one  takes  them  grimly,  almost  as  a 
necessary  evil;  and  morbidly  wonders  how  sueh  an  impracticable 
architecture  ever  came  to  be  geucrally  adoptetl.  The  little  restau- 
rants too,  with  tbeir  deserted  rooms  and  sanded  floors,  are  hardly 
iuvitiug ;  and  as  the  grey  cvcuing  closes  in,  and  the  tall  bcllry 
tower  grows  indistinct  behiud  a  veil  of  dull  rain,  the  forlorn  impres- 
sion deepens,  and  the  tourist  is  apt  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  fur  the  Philistine  companion  who  preferred  tu  remain  in 
Bruseela.  So  the  ordinary  tourist  rarely  lingers  here,  and  takes 
sway  with  him  little  but  an  impression  of  narrow  crooked  streets, 
tall  houses,  which  thrust  jagged  step-ltke  gables  ngainst  the  sky 
— cobble-stone  pavements,  which  hurt  his  feet  and  disturb  his 
equanimity — and  smells  of  an  intensity  and  variety  rarely  equalled 
except  in  Venioe. 

The  sights  of  Bruges  have  chiefly  the  peculiarity  of  unohtrusiveness. 
The  few  good  pictures  arc  hidden  in  out-of-the-way  corners ;  the  finer 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  are  in  by-streets  ;  and  the  churches 
an  big  and  bare,  and  for  the  most  part  barlly  decorated.  Indcetl, 
ibcsG  lost  arc  painted  (it  was  done  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  present 
ceutury)  with  what  Mr.  Baedeker  calls  '' polychromatic  ornament," 
which  nt«  uneasily  on  tbeir  pointed  arches  and  gaunt  stone  pillars,  as 
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oix  of  place  as  a  bit  of  Libmr  silk  izigiit  be  upon  some  old  Cm- 
sader's  tomb.  So,  niiless  the  toizns:  be  of  the  Sctool  Board  kind, 
he  ihAkes  the  dust  of  Bruges  off  bis  feet  without  regret,  and  Tvdjr 
if  cTcr  retsrrs.  For  oi:e  most  be  reallT  foful  of  art  to  take  it  in 
ffcch  co^centratee  nr^Sded  doses,  asiidst  soch  doskv  surronndings. 
And  vet  apart  Sroci  the  pictnres  and  architecrspe.  if  one  gires  thii 
town  a  lifile  tiice.  warder?  about  tie  streets  witbcat  a  enide-book, 
and  allows  *Brage3,  so  to  speak,  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  war, 
ti.*  place  has  a  distinct  cnann.  Net  to  mentjon  the  paintings,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presentlv,  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  itself 
s-joa  grew*  deligh::":ii.  The  little  stnrcj  brown  ho^yes  cf  the  poorer 
q::arters  of  tie  towi:,  with  their  irtelsTant  gaV.es  ini  heavy  wood- 
work,, carred  qTiaintlv  here  and  there.,  and  their  c.ij's,  interiors  lit  tip 
only  bv  a  gleam  of  light  upon  seme  brass  ct  copper  water-jug  or 
saucepan  :  the  rows  cf  old  w-omen  lace-making,.  wiA  their  black 
cloaks  and  neat  caj* ;  and  the  lj::g curling  cana's  which  wind  in  and 
cnt  amongst  the  streets,  have  all  a  r'easint  diTonr  of  strangeness 
and  interest.  One  soon  iearcs  to  Icncge  oti  the  parapets  of  the 
freq^ient  bridges,  to  get  continna'.  if  slight  p'-easure  from  noting  the 
re-ection  c:  some  bright  mass  of  ticwers  in  the  dnU  water,  or  the 
blackened  earring  of  some  arch  or  gable. 

Even  aniongst  the  pictcres  themselves  there  is  a  cniet  satisfaction 
to  be  gained;  such  as  conld  hardlr  be  found  amidst  the  long  Inxnir  of 
the  rSxi  or  Pitti  galleries,  or  the  ccld  ccrriiors  of  the  Vatican.  It 
is  nice  to  enter  a  grim,  sparsely  windowed  bonse.  and  passing  by  the 
deaf  ciutode  up  a  rough  stone  staircase,  to  come  npon  a  small  vaulted 
apartment  not  much  bigger  than  an  ordinair  bath-room,  and  find 
one  of  the  finest  Van  Evcks  in  the  world  hanging  there  in  an  execra- 
bly bad  light,  and  in  a  dirty  old  frame  that  Mr.  Christie  would 
net  think  fit  to  put  on  mn  olec^raph.  It  shows  that  art  is  not 
altogether  dercted  to  the  icdclcnt  pleasures  of  the  rich,  to  find 
pictures  like  this,  which  are  cf  their  kind  inimitable,  hang  in 
obscure  comers  of  church,  gallcrr.  or  hospital  in  their  native  phice. 
havirg  been  done  evidently  with  little  thought  of  public  recognition, 
and  littie  desire  of  personal  reward :  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  these  stolii  Flemisb  citizens  and  peasants  hare  been  able  to 
find,  since  the  first  days  of  their  national  life,  whatever  comfort  or 
delight  tbey  conld  gain  frtHn  pictures  cr  statues  in  records  of  their 
own  people,  dene  by  their  own  anists.  We  see  with  pleasure 
when  we  look  at  the  St.  Johns,  and  St.  ^fatthcws,  the  Mrpn  Maries 
az;d  M^daleces  of  the  great  Flemish  paiuters,  that  they  are  simply 
portraiu  of  the  peasants  or  citiiens  one  might  meet  to-day  in  the 
Flemish  fields  or  streets.  These  Virgins,  with  the  big  broad  fore- 
heads %cd  small  fuU-lidded  eyes,  and  tall  solid  figures  and  stiff 
gertuRs,  and  pbdd  homelT  fiuses ;  who  sit  upon  their  thrones  m  a 
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]ioor  tenant  might  sit  on  the  verge  of  a  chair  io  the  Squire's  draw- 
mg-room — arc  hnt  the  women  that  one  sees  evcrvwhcre  on  tlia 
market-days  at  Bruges,  walking  in  from  the  surrounding  country  in 
their  tong  black  cloaks  and  narrow-bordered  inuslin  caps.  A  strong, 
tall,  and,  as  a  rale,  good-looking  race,  are  they,  thouj;h  their  beauty 
iiofa  stem,  thonghtful  kiud  ;  and  their  deep  grey  or  durk-browu 
eyca  are  little  troubled  witb  modem  fretfulucas  or  speculation. 
ConcciTO  the  very  antitype  of  the  brisk  bustling  Frenchwoman — ■ 
and  it  will  not  be  far  removed  from  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
FIamande«,  with  her  slow  movements,  her  ox-eyed  gaze,  her  patience, 
Iter  phlegm^  and  her  massive  physique.  It  la  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  onft  of  these  young  women  tawing  a  large  two-masted  barge 
up  to  Bruges  from  Sluys  or  Ostcnd,  while  her  husband  or  fatlier 
stands  couteniplntivcly  at  the  tiller,  and  smokes  hie  big  china  pipe 
with  great  enjoyment.  One  day  indeed,  as  I  was  sitting  sketching 
outside  the  town,  there  eamo  n  bigger  barge  than  usual,  with  the 
whole  female  side  of  the  family  for  three  gonnrations  engaged  iu 
towing  it.  The  grandmother,  the  mother,  two  daughters,  and  a  fifth 
woman,  who  must  I  think  have  been  the  Dutch  snUtittite  for  a 
gnirral  servant ;  all  harnessed  five  abreast,  all  bent  double  with  the 
strain  of  the  ropes  ;  while  behind  them  the  great  boat  deeply  laden 
with  eoal  moved  gently  forward,  and  the  big  father  smoked  his  pipe 
in  dignified  case,  steering  indolently  with  his  foot.  Such  a  sight  as 
this  gives  a  shock  to  English  notions  at  iirst,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Flemish  peasant  women  look  happier  than  peasant  women  do  with  us, 
and  though  the  poverty  in  Bruges  and  the  surrounding  country  U  1)oth 
deep  and  widespread,  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  of  that  grinding  kind,  or 
to  preMlucc  the  same  amount  of  misery,  aa  its  Knglish  equivalent. 

Bot  we  have  wandered  some  way  from  the  painters,  in  order  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  people  who  form  the  subject  of  their  paintings  ;  for 
Van  Kyck,  or  Memling,  or  any  other  of  tlio  great  Flemish  painters,  did 
not  care  for  tlieorica  in  their  art,  but  for  facts.  They  picked  up  their 
St,  Johns  at  the  jfost-office  or  the  faowling-grccu,  and  they  stuck 
them  bodily  into  their  pictures,  in  gorgeous  robes,  but  with  no  other 
tHeration.  Quaint  little  details  and  domesticities  of  urban  or  rural 
life  peep  out  iu  the  enthroned  Virgina  and  martyred  St.  Ursulas,  to 
fiiul  any  parallel  with  which  in  Italian  painting  one  has  to  go  hack 
to  its  very  earliest  days,  to  the  time  of  Giotto  and  his  followers. 

Tlie  Northcmcn,  in  fact,  used  their  art  in  a  totally  dlH'creut  fashion 
(o  the  Sonthem  nations.     They  made  of  it  a  broom  rather  than  a 

iner;  it  was  a  thing  for  use  rather  than  for  display.    In  the  finest 

of  Italian   art  there    ia   no  trace  whatever  of  tliia  intimate 

Rlatiouship  Iwtweon  the  painter  and  the  every-day  domestic  life  of 

time,  which  is  the  very  key-note  of  all  Flemish  painting.     And 

(ar  back  as  the  days  of  Giotto,  the  simplicity  of  the  Italian 
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was  not  only  inferior  in  degree,  but  totally  different  in  kind,  to 
uf  the  ricming.  For  Giotto  and  the  Giottcsci,  and  iudeed,  speaking 
broadly,  all  the  pre-RaphacUtc  painters,  strove  to  be  simplt!,  if  we  ■ 
may  use  such  an  expression,  of  malice  prepense.  Their  simplicity 
waa  less  a  national  quality  than  a  revolt  against  the  strained  tradi- 
tions which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  Byzantium.  But  in 
the  early  Flemish  work  the  simplicity  is  wholly  uncoiiscious,  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  painter's  inability  to  conceive  bis  art  in 
any  other  terms  than  those  in  which  he  conceived  Ids  life.  latetleo- 
tually  a  limited  people,  and  emotionally  a  restricted  one,  the  Flemings 
held  fast,  with  a  devotion  that  was  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
scantiness  of  its  material,  to  the  facts  which  they  eaw  aroand  them, 
and  the  trutlis  which  they  comprehended. 

The  best  Van  Eyck  in  Bruges,  and  the  one  which  has  been  in  my 
mind  whilst  writing  the  above,  is  an  "  Enthronement  of  the  Virgin," 
with  a  saint  on  one  side  and  a  priest  on  the  other.  The  saint,  thougb 
a  magniliccnt  piece  of  painting,  is  not  an  iuteresting  one;  and 
the  Virgin  herself  dificra  little  from  the  usual  mild>manncrcd  lady 
who  is  generally  cast  for  this  part  in  Flemish  pictures.  But  the 
priest  is  an  important  personage,  of  as  marked  an  individuality  as 
one  of  Dickens's  characters ;  and  becomes  almost  a  personal  friend  to 
those  who  pay  two  or  three  visits  to  the  picture.  He  is  a  stout, 
curiously  wrinkled,  flabby-faced  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  triple 
chin,  small  pig-like  eyes  half  opened,  and  heavy  pendulous  cheeks. 
Good  humour,  goo<l  living,  and  a  little  cunning  self-interest,  have 
puckered  and  wrinkled  his  face  into  a  thousand  creases ;  and  he  bas 
just  got  into  his  splendidly  embroidered  robe  ofoflice,  and  is  doing  his 
dc^'otion  with  a  sort  of  |»rfunclory  air,  such  as  one  may  see  to  tbis 
day  in  almost  every  one  of  the  Bruges  churches.  A  wonderful  piece 
of  Zola-like  painting,  no  less  admirable  for  its  character  than  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  technique. 

There  are  some  Memlings,  too,  at  the  Academy,  but  they  are  not 
so  good  as  the  celebrated  ones  in  the  Uospital  of  Saint  John ;  about 
which,  too,  there  is  a  pleasant  story,  which  has  probably  been  proved 
untrue  by  some  German  archirologist,  as  to  how  Memling  painted 
tbem  in  return  for  the  care  with  which  the  Sisters  had  nursed  him  in 
their  hospital.  The  "  Ch'asse  dc  Saint  Ursule"  is  a  series  of  eight 
panels,  painted  in  a  small  carved  shrine,  which  I  suppose  contains 
some  relic  of  the  holy  St.  Ursula.  These  paintings  arc  very  marvellous 
in  several  respects,  especially  in  the  gronping  of  masses  of  figure*, 
each  wrought  with  the  utmost  intricacy  of  detail,  and  with  an 
apparent  power  in  the  painter  of  realising  the  utmost  minutiae,  evea 
in  scenes  where  he  mu!«t  really  have  worked  from  imagination.  The 
colour  is,  when  compared  to  the  colour  of  \fln  Eyck,  rather  of  the 
missal-painting  order,  though  of  its  kind  singularly  beautiful,  having  a 
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clear  ricbneBfl  of  quality  like  that  of  a  darkened  Fra  Angelico.    But  the 

great  pleasure  of  the  series,  to  most  people,  will  undoubtedly  lie  in  the 

mArrclIous  reudertug  of  character  and  expresdiou  iu  the  various  faces, 

ou  a  scale  so  Dunute  as  to  seem  almost  incredible.    To  my  thinking,  the 

eti^ious  element  is  iu  these  works   almost    entirely  wanting;  at  all 

rcuts,  the  pleasure  which  tiiey  give  is  in  no  way  depcudcut  ou  that 

tentimeot.  llowevefjeven  plate-spinuing,  when  it  is  carried  to  a  certain 

extent,    gives    intense   aatisfuction ;   and  surely  no  plate-spinuing  iu 

ihc  world  was  ever  so  dexterous  as  this   handling  of  Johannes  Mem- 

ag's.      All  round  the  room  in  which  this  wonderful   shrine  is  kept, 

liere  '\s  hung  n  qnaint   collection   of  early  Flemish    pictures,  which 

rill  well  repay  examination,  but  of  wliich   I  cannot  here  speak  in 

ftil ;  for  there  was  a  pompous  official  on  the  day  1  visited  the 

ery  who  shouldered  every  one  round  the  room,  much  as  one  has 

en  a  collie  bustle  a  Hock  of  sheep  through  a  gate.     He  was  not 

lice,  this  roan,  though  he  wore  a  shiny  black  dress-suit  and  the  blue- 

Qd-white  scarf  of  office,  and  was,  1  believe,  kid  ou  by  the  hospital 

kistcrhood  for  this  occasion  only ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  festivals  ou 

rhich  the  hospital  was  open  to  the   general   public.     It  is  a  long, 

abliug  edi&cc,   standing  in  a   narrow   street    over    against    the 

Church  of  Notre  Dame,  and    is   entered   by  a  low-browed   circular 

trchway,  with  a  finely  carved  and  dimly  coloured  wooden  statuette 

JHof  some  bygone  bishop  in  a  niche  above  the  key-stone  of  the   arch. 

I^BDu  the  other  side  of  the  roadway,  against  the   wall  of  the  church, 

Knacs  a  very  realistic  picta,  with   kneeling   figures  of  the  Virgin  and 

St.  John,  and  a  heap  of  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  with  a  couple 

of  skulls  on  it.     The  whole  of  this  erection — which  was  done,  or  at 

least  restored,  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  this  century — is  the 

^K«nly  eyesore  of  its  kind  in  Bruges.    But  there  ia  iu  it  a  combination 

^Pof  tawdrincss,  vulgarity,  and  uiake-believe  religion,  very  repulsive  ; 

ftnd  if  the  old  bishop  who  looks  down  tipon  it  across  the  street  could 

hsve  bis  way,  I  am  sure  that  gilt  pastoral  staff  of  his  would  be  used 

^^  to  some  purpose. 

^ft  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  more  remarkable  as  a 
^H  fnriodity  tlian  anything  else,  being  an  exact  imitation  in  every  detail 
^V  of  Ibc  original  church  of  that  name  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  built 
I  aboQt  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  pious  layman,  who  undertook  two 
■epuate  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  iu  order  to  carry  out  the 
*cbeme  on  wliich  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  to  ensure  the  correctness 
of  each  detail  of  the  reproduction. 

lo  the  Palais   <le  Justice   the  great   attraction    is   a  wonderfully 

'  iwrvcd  mautolpiticc,  containing  numerous  panels  with  illustrations  of 

I  Kripturai  scenes,  garlauds  of  flowers,   statuettes,  coats^of-arms,  &c. 

It  is  more  curious  than  beautiful ;  admirable,  like  so  many  of  these 

ftld-world    decorative   objects,  chiefly    for   the  long    patience  of  its 
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orisiiiaior,  *zA  tie  eriisii:  e^iL-ziiaca  Thi.  whi;—  te  has  done  hia 

its  trtszur^:*-,  v^r=et-.ir.g  i.o  il^  fill-.Ti^  szec^  ; — Tl-re  -were  two 
wooi-«4rTfcr»  i:.  Enze*,  c:  wl^ra  li^  izieh^r  -w^  -ttilj-^s  of  his 
nrt],  >--^  s-Ke^isi  i::  r£tt:-z  ii^  c:.-£s — .^-i  to  deitb   bt-  the 

rsjti:.!-  B-:  lis  c-i-i.;C,  i^ii-Z  ^--r'-.-i  --  ^=i  1^=^  s^rrices  of  this 
gret:  »>:>£^2arTcr  :'.-r  -  v.linr.  wL;:;:irr.ei  lie  e::£-_::t:o:i  cf  the 
icr.:^- s*  f'jT  &  jsa^,  till  L*  •i.:;:i-i  liT£  f  :.:-i^i  :li  crsa:  ni:i:e!piece 
izL  tie  zvrzL  J:ill;  =■:»  le  ^e:.t  to  — iri  £T-;rT  lij  iz  iLe  Palais 
c*  rf:i-t::s.  ii.i  "cis  l^i,  '-ii'j:  tj  Lia  ■L--zc:--  i^  tr.?  evesing. 
Ti'Ts.rii  tie  cl'.=.s  c:  tie  rl^ie  lis  iLZ-z-yi-.x:  Ci=i=  :-:.  sj-i  -o-i.*  con- 

Bzt  is  ii  z,'^z  tie  n^az-tthiec^..  cr  tie  M=~.'""r*;  ;r  tie  arcliTec- 
t^re  c:  Snses,  f;7  -etIiiI  tlose  il>  ct^U  — Itliji  its  ti^-s  csre  the 
coi^  Tie  rreit  :ei,t::ire  cf  tl?  jl:.r:-  is  tuiliulteilj  tie  caaaJs. 
■wliil  ii.  pilfers  resui-d  cne  Tiriilv  i:  Vezioe.  Tlrre  :=  :i  corioas 
ciulle  circle  of  tl:--£  r:i::i.£  tie  to^r=..  tie  otitcr  cr.e  cf  «-l::l  sJords 
u  T-le£i2Ci  &  irali  as  cioli  veil  be  c::":*iiTei  TT.agine  a  long, 
i^-'T^T.^'V  claagi-?  curre  ci  ^itt-r,  boriered  st  till  asl  a:;d  poplar 
treea.  ai.d  dotted  at  irr&r:]ar  intcirals  wjtl  zrss:  grer  st  ot:e  pite*.  gene- 
rtijT  ill  tie  forz:  &f  a  lir«e  dotiKe  toirer  a::d  ejcIitst  betiretz,  tbroogh 
whicl  criE  catcle*  sizlt  cf  a  street  leadiz;  to  tie  ir-tertar  of  the 
low::!.  Imagine  cj-ti::ual  wizdziills.  ^recii  biris  c:  rzrf.  irrcsrular 
r::^r^»ey  of  rei-tiled  Ic-se  and  srrer  t:;-xer.  ar.d  coccsir:::^!  T'Ceps  down 
a  IoL.»TiFta  of  czi.il,  stretching  aTray  into  tie  surr; -i:iinjc:iintrT — 
for  these  canals  sometimes  ran  fr:m  the  csttwirs  Tritlcnt  a  CTure  or 
bezxd  for  iiul»  ti  bre:^  their  Icng  pcrspecuTe.  Tj  the  little  -rillace  of 
Dajn,  for  ins^asee,  whi^h  is  upon  ot:.e  .:::  tlcm.  axut  irur  cities  frcra 
Brakes,  there  is  cnlv  cne  sligl:  ceTiaticn.  srirccly  su^oient  to  hide 
its  botises  irosi  anj  one  stnniing  on  tie  Irii^e  st  Dm^es.  The 
description  of  anv  of  these  can:.l=.  aprlies  to  :ill — a  In^e  avcnne  of 
tre!»  on  cne  Hie.  and  a  broid  tj-rinj-path  en  tie  cihcri  and 
on  both  iides  iride  stretches  :f  z^-  agricultiirrLl  ccnt-trr.  chiefly 
growing  wheat  nnd  £2^.  This  f.as  indnstir,  by  tic  wny,  is  not 
altogether  a  plensint  one  for  tic  pedestrian,  sine*;:,  after  the  flax  is 
cut,  it  has  to  be  steeped  in  the  waters  ci  tic  c^nal,  and  then 
spread  out  npon  the  fe:ds  to  drj",  at  which  time  it  sraells  abomi* 
nably.  Dam  is  a  qnaint  little  village  enough,  more  Xhiich  than 
Belgian,  in  which  a  great  disnsed  Huiel  dc  Ville  alone  remains  as 
a  sign  of  former  prosperity.  This  bnilding  is  cow  turaed  into  an 
hotel,  or  at  least  into  a  place  where  yon  can  have  a  ccp  of  coffee 
in  a  great  bare  Utchen,  with  huge  beams  of  camd  wood,  and  a 
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llrepl&ce  as  big  as  a  batlung  machine.  The  old  Flamand  ia  cliai^ 
shows  you  the  pair  of  tongSj  leu  feet  long,  and  one  or  two  other 
aatiquitioA  of  a  mild  naturej  and  ia  perfectly  content  with  two  or  three 
flottsi,  or  indeed  with  nothing  at  all;  for  Dam  ia  "  cat  of  the  track 
of  diips/'  not  mentioned  in  any  guide-hook,  and  seldom  Tiaitcd  by 
toortst. 

But  it  is  from  the  less  frcqucnte<l  portions  of  the  town,  and  tlie 

virons  of  Bnigcfl,  that  the  stranger  with  abundance  of  leisure  will 

dcrire  the  most  sutisfaction.     Betwixt  the  inner  and  outer  circle  of 

caziaU    which    surround    the    city    there  lies  a   network  of   small 

^Mgoaint  streets,  and  little,   dusty,   forgotten  s([uares,  in  which   nearly 

^^fcvery  house  has  a  history.      One  cannot  leave  the  town  without  p&ss- 

^Hhig  across  a  bridge,  and  under  a  great    fortifled   gateway — relics   of 

^Vt'  ._■  when  the  city  held  its  own  valiantly  :  a  kind  of  Northern 

^1  The  likeness,  hy  the  way,  is  not  altogether  a  fanciful  one  ; 

for  in  the  great  square,  from  one  side  of  which  the  belfry  "still 

vatches  o'er  the  town/'  there  is  a  large  building  which  bears  no  slight 

resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Ducal  Palace,  witli   its  long  tiers  of 

)      low-browed    arches,    and    massive  wall    above,  'pierced    at    wide 

^KinterviLls  by  pointed  windows.     The  legends  about  the  gates,  and 

^Htlic  belfry,  and  the  old  houses,  are  almost  iuuurocrablo ;  are  they  not 

I      all  written  in  Delapierrc's  "Chroniques?  "     And  of  these  tales,  one 

About  the  most  picturesque  spot  just  outside   the  town,  the  Miuuc- 

^^^ir«tcr,  is  perhaps  tlie  prettiest.     Tlie  spot  is,  iudccd,  very  beautiful ; 

^Bfor  there  one  of  the  canals  opens  out  into  a  broad  space  of  water  to 

^Vmoct  a  little  river  which  comes  down  from  the  surrounding  country. 

^P  Thetc  is  a   low   grey  stone  bridge  with   two  or  three  wide   arches ; 

I       pTcat  banks  of  reeds,  like  those  in  Jlr.  Millais*  "Chill  October  j  "  a 

■^■g  TOW  of  great  poplars,   which  stretch    from    the  comer  of  tlie 

HWlge  towards  the  town;  and  by  their  side  a  solitary  round  tower, 

wbich  stands  cat  black  against  the  sunset,  and  is  reflected  darkly  ia 

tlie  water  beneath.     By  the  side  of  this  bridge — which,  by  the  way, 

is  rcpcHrted  to  have  been   the    original  of   Longfellow's    celebrated 

poem  of  the  same  name — and  separated  from  it  only  by   a  litUc 

veir,    through    which    the    river    tumbles    into    the  canal,    is    a 

lov   marshy  island,  now  cultivated  as  a  uursciy  garden,  but   still 

fall  of   boshes,  pollard  willows,   and    rank   luxuriant  growth ;  and 

it  is   about  tliis   island   that   the  story  of  Minucwater  is  told,   as 

follows :   In  the  days  when  the  Romans  and   the  Norsemen  shared 

the  fortunate  country  of  Belgium  between  them,  there  lived  a  maiden, 

vboK  father  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  race,  and,  with  the 

uojsl  perversity  of  women,  she  must   needs  fall  in  love,  not  with  the 

young'  Dane  whom  her  father  had  selected  for  her,  but  with  one  of 

the  conquered   Belgians.     How  they  met,  and  how  they  loved,  and 

how  they  plighted   eternal   fidelity,   differs  but  little  from  all  other 
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Htories  of  this  nature  ;  nor  are  ^e  surprised  in  hear  that  the  despised 
lover  saved  the  father's  life,  and  was  thenceforth  of  course  hated 
more  cordially  than  ever  by  the  piratical  old  scouudreL  How  her 
sweetheart  went  off  to  the  wars ;  how  Minna  put  otF  her  marriage 
to  the  young  Dane  whom  her  father  had  chosen  fur  her;  and  how, 
finally,  when  she  could  fiod  pretext  for  delay  no  longer,  ahe  fled, 
with  a  single  faithful  slave,  from  the  parental  roof;  and  what  trials 
and  sorrows  she  endured  in  her  ^  flight,  all  this  follows  nnturally. 
But  at  last  she  came  to  a  place  of  pleasant  waters  and  Inxuriant 
fCrass,  on  the  borders  of  a  little  village,  and,  as  the  chronicler  tolls 
us,  sat  down  in  cheerful  confidence  to  wait  for  news  of  her  lover. 
The  days  psKScd  on,  and  still  the  lover  came  not,  and  the  cheerful 
confidence  wore  away,  till  one  day  the  slave  saw  the  light  fade  out 
of  her  mistress's  eyes,  and.  Miuuu  died  quietly,  by  the  side  of  the 
stream — and  of  course,  even  as  she  died,  there  came  a  uoise  of 
footsteps,  and  a  sound  of  rending  branches,  and  her  faithful  Stromberg 
arrived  on  the  scene.  So,  with  the  help  of  the  slave,  he  diverteJ 
the  water  from  one  of  the  little  courses  which  intersected  the  island, 
and  made  her  bed  reverently  there  for  her  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  then  set  to  work  to  let  the  water  into  its  old  channel,  till  it 
flowed  above  the  grave  of  his  sweetheart.  Then — for  they  did  such 
things  in  these  old  days — he  sat  down  to  wait  till  his  time  too  should 
come ;  and  we  fancy  that  the  words  of  old  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory 
about  Lancelot  would  apply  here:  "Then  Sir  Lancelot  never  spoke 
nor  smiled  any  more,  and  pined  and  dwined  away  till  he  died.** 
And  the  water  is  called  the  Miuoewater  to  this  day :  and  so  ends  the 
legend. 

After  living  for  some  time  in  this  old-world  atmosphere,  one  gets 
desirous  of  a  change,  if  only  to  make  certain  that  the  uineteeuth 
century  is  still  going  on — that  one  has  not  reversed  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  experience,  and,  having  gone  to  sleep,  woke  up  in  a  bygone 
instead  of  a  future  century.  The  remedy  is  invariably  to  go  to  one 
of  the  two  luuga  of  Bruges — Osteud  or  Dlankcnbcrghe— either  of 
which  is  DO  more  than  a  short  half  hour's  railway  journey  distant. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  accidental  ironies  of  fate,  that  both  of  these 
towns  should  be,  as  far  as  their  social  life  is  concerned,  of  the  most 
lirand-ncw,  flimsy,  stucco^like  description.  Ostend  is  too  well  known 
to  talk  about  here,  but  its  little  rival,  Blankcnberglie,  which  is  even 
nearer  to  Bruges,  ia  so  new  as  to  he  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  English  people.  It  ia  a  wonderful,  toy-like,  little  town, 
stretching  one  house  thick  along  amilc  of  rcd-hrick  dignCf  in  front  of 
a  great  waste  of  sandy  beach  and  the  sea,  whose  waters  arc  too 
remote  to  be  terrible.  Every  variety  of  mock  Grecian,  fantastic 
Gothic,  and  hybrid  Jloorish  arcliitccture,  is  represented  in  the  little 
villas   that   border  the   digue,  and  which  for  the  most  part   have  a 
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ewbat  staring,  low-necked  appearance,  from  the  prodigality  Trith 

ich    they   display  all   the   treasures   of  their  interiors  to  the  pro- 

leoaders.     Asmodcus  himself  would  have  no  cause  to  take  the  roofs 

off  these  houses,  as  the  whole  of  the  front  wall  appears  in  the  majority 

of  cue*   to   Imvc   been    bodily    removed,    so    that    the    inhabitants 

of  each    villa  seem   to    be   living   in    a   section    of    a  house,  very 

mach  the  same  way  as  they  do  upon  the  stage.     This  little  town, 

despite  a  certain    element  of  the  ludicrous,  has    one    characteristic 

which    is  very  delightful   to    those   who    come  to  it  from    Bruges, 

and   that  is,  its   excessive  brightuess.     Being  built  as  it  is  on  a 

^■pd^e  of  sandhills,  which  border  the  whole  line  of  this  coast,  it  lies  five- 

^■nd-twenty  feet  or  so  above  the  surroundiug  country.     The  dazzling 

'     vliite  of  the  little  villas,  freshly  painted  at   the   commencement  of 

each  aeason,  beats  back  the  bright    light  reflected  from  the  sea    upon 

the  red  bricks  of  the  long  promenade ;  till,  on  a  really  fine  day,  the 

effect  is  one  of  the  most  dazzling  possible,   and  reminds  the  stranger 

of    the    Chiaja    at    Naples.       Here    one    may    see    the    ponderous 

erman,    and    the    even    more    impcrtiirbablc    Dutchman,    takiug 

cir    pleasure   in  the   most    childlike    fashion,    to   the    music   of 

nnal  bands,  and  with   the  help  of   innumerable  donkeys.     For 

you  go  to  Blankcnberghe,  it  is  the   proper  thing  to  do,  whether 

lu  be  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  schoolboy,  lover,  or  sage,  to  mount  one 

the  elcessively  small  donkeys  which   stand  in  troops  at  either  end 

the  diffue ;  and  so  away  along  the   shore,  either  for  a  canter  on 

le  sand  close  to  the   sea,  or  a  solemn  promenade  up  and  down  the 

and  valleys  of  soft  sand,  which  lie  a  little  back  from  the  water. 

ondreds    of    little     red-ond-whitc    and     bluc-aud-whitc     bathing 

mainlines  ;  do^icns  of  huge  Japanese  umbrellas  stuck  in  the  sand,  with 

whole  families  basking  in  their  shadow;   an  almost  interminable  line 

(>f  Dutch  fi&hiug- boats,  all  moored  in  precisely  the  same  position,  at 

exactly  equal  distances  from  one   another;  banners    and  streamers 

and  gilt  balls,  and  pinnacles   and   weathercocks  above   your  head,  a 

mass   of  baking   bricka  beneath  your   feet ;    a  vision   of  many  big 

women  in  cool  cream-coloured   dresses   and  deep  red  parasols ;     a 

white  sand,  a  steel-coloured  sea,  and  a  blue  vault  with  a  great  globe 

ill  brightness  in  its  midst ;  all  of  these  made  up  my  first  impression 

Blankenberghc.      Just  think   of  the   change  from   grim,  grey   old 

rnges,  with  its  perpetually  chiming   bells,  and  its  silent  streets,  its 

itecl  poverty,  and   its  general  air  of  having  dropped  somehow  out 

if  the  last  century  ;  to  this  latest  mushroom  of  civilization,  built  of 

1^  flunshine,  and  stucco,  and  flaunting  its  money,  its  frivolity,  and 

&ahion,  in  the  very  face  of  Nature.     Nevertheless,  here  come  all 

worthy  Bnigeois,  day  after  day  throughout  the  summer,  with- 

lut  any   apparent  sense  of  incongruity,  but  rather,   I  fancy,  with  a 

tioa   of  being,  ia  their   way,  Arcadian.      Here   do   they   gather 
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sufficient  ozone,  and  here  they  get  sufficient  change,  to  make  their 
dull  town  life  tolerable.  To  see  a  stout  Flamaud  of  fifty  or  there- 
aboutis  solemnly  punting,  by  the  aid  of  a  sniall  tambourine,  n 
minute  india-rubber  b.ill,  to  another  burgher  of  similar  aspect^  which 
is  the  favourite  way  iu  which  all  ages  and  sexes  take  exercise  on  the 
digue,  is  enough  to  restore  cue's  faith  iu  human  nature.  How  little, 
caa  there  be  wrong  morally  or  physically,  with  a  sexa^nariau  who 
can  still  gamlx)l,  though  a  trifle  heavily  perhaps,  after  the  aame  toy 
wbich  delighted  hiui  half  a  ocutury  ago ;  especially  when  he  is  able 
to  do  it  under  ibe  eyes  of  four  or  five  hundred  wondering  strangers. 

The  uutive  element  in  Bruges  consists  of  two  classes ;  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  peasantry,  and  what  one  of  the  latter 
described  to  nic  as  *'  la  haule  arixtocratit  JStlffiifue"  La  haute 
arutovratic  liel^ique  takes  its  pleasure  sadly  enongh,  in  a  grc-nt 
empty  clubhouse,  at  isolated  balls  at  the  Governor's  residence,  and 
in  sloppily  got-up  dogcarts^  wliich  it  drives  with  square  etbovs 
and  loose  reins*  as  fast  as  it  can  through  the  streets.  The  peasantry 
turn  in  from  the  country,  and  the  shopkeepers  turu  out  from  their ' 
shops,  every  Saturday  throughout  the  year ;  aud  the  whole  town  is 
then  converted  into  a  great  o[)eu-air  shop,  the  merchandise  of  wUich 
is  either  spread  on  the  cobble-stones  of  the  street,  or  Place,  or  dis- 
played in  little  handbarrows  and  slightly  constructed  sheds  covered 
with  canvas,  all  of  which  are  put  up,  or  brought  in,  iu  tlie  early 
morning,  and  taken  away  at  sundown. 

All  this  seems  stupid  and  uneventful  cuough,  aud  the  stranger* 
that  you  meet  with  iu  the  streets  of  liruges  are  not  of  a  character 
to  alter  that  impreasiou.  They  arc  for  the  most  part  waifs  and 
strays,  whose  soc-ial  life  has  for  some  reason  or  other  come  to  au. 
cud  in  their  native  land  (I  am  of  course  talking  of  the  English 
resideuta),  and  who  have  gone  to  Bruges  because  they  could  not 
live  80  cheaply  anywhere  else.  The  schools  and  convents  are 
numerous  there  for  the  children,  and  there  are  but  few  shops  to 
attract  the  women,  and  few  temptntiona  to  expenditure  for  the  moo.  . 
Any  nni-  who  orders  a  pint  of  champagne  for  dinuer  is  looked  upon  us 
n  millionaire;  aud  the  fact  of  putting  on  a  clean  shirt  for  the  same  ^i 
meal,  rcudera  the  man  who  docs  it  a  marked  character.  The  town  ^M 
is  ix:rmcated  by  a  small  stream  of  thin  ijerpetual  gussiji,  which  Icavea  ^* 
nobody  aluuc  and  busies  itself  about  every  detail  of  his  personal 
ap])carancc,  liis  expenditure,  hia  relations,  and  his  business.  "AVhat 
do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day?  "  said  the  old  Scotch  banker  to  mc, 
before  I  hail  been  in  the  town  a  week.  "  M'hat  do  you  do  with 
yourself  all  day.  How  is  it  you  are  never  secu  about  ? ''  And  irom 
this  time  forth  the  estimable  old  gentleman  asked  mc  question  upoa 
question,  aud  I  supposed  retailed  the  answers  for  the  beuctit  of  his 
clients.     The  gofisip  of  a  small  English  county  town  is  pretty  biuy, 
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bnt  Uio  goftsip  of  a  small  English  population  iu  a  town  like  Brngcs 
perfectly  incredible  iu  its  curiosity  ami  the  miuutcuess  of  its  detail. 
After  some  weeks  iu  the  lowu,  however,  we  get  accustomed  to  this 
•ocial  iuqtiiaitioD^  and  even  begin  to  take  a  shore  in  it  ourselves. 
A  hankering  to  knuv  what  Brown  has  had  for  dinner,  or  why  Miss 
obiuson  didn't  go  to  her  convent  yesterday,  and  how  much  Smith 
st  at  billiards  at  the  Cafe  Foy,  kc.  &c.,  grows  upon  us  daily.  We 
St  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  waiters,  and  shopkeepers,  and  children, 
,  hotel  managers,  and  in  fact  to  any  one  who  can  minister  to  our 
Itiablc  tbirst  for  useless  information.  The  stir  of  the  great  world 
&de«  Bway,  or  rather  concentrates  itself  iuto  the  rustic  cackle  of  our 
bonrg;  and  a  great  indifference  to  all  life  which  is  not  bounded  by 
the  canals  of  our  town,  gradually  overcomes  us.  Things  are  so 
much  the  same  here,  whether  Bulgaria  is  united,  or  a  Ministry  over- 
thrown ;  even  the  records  of  a  great  bigamy  case,  a  new  crusade, 
teach  us  faintly,  as  in  old  days  the  thongs  of  the  sirens  reached  the 
nn  of  lUys&es'  sailors;  and  as  we  meet  day  after  day  the  same 
people,  wc  say  to  them,  and  expect  tbem  to  say  to  us,  exactly  the 
same  things.  "One  of  the  bells  at  the  belfry  is  a  little  flat,  at  least 
■o  iaya  my  musical  fncnd."  "  Mr.  Blank  has  not  paid  for  that 
jewellery  which  he  gave  to  Mrs.  So-and-so."  "  There  will  Ire  a  f^te 
in  the  square  on  the  20tb  of  October,  only  three  montiis  hence."  "  Mrs. 
Smith  realty  ought  not  to  go  to  l''ngland  for  a  week,  and  leave  that 
pretty  daughter  in  charge  of  the  children ;  *'  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  things  we  say  t<5  each  other  day  by  day.  "We  take 
licm  down  as  it  were  out  of  our  mental  storehouse  every  morning, 
'luru  them  round  and  dust  them,  perhaps  even  polish  them  up  a  little 
bit,  and  then  sally  forth  to  oRcr  tbem  gaily  to  the  first  comer,  who 
doe  course  passes  them  on.      What  docs  it  matter  that  there  are 

'*  Wars  ajh]  mmoors  of  wars,  and  stories  fif  sieges  antl  shipwrecks," 


when  we,  like  the  mariners  in  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  have  "  come  into  n 
qiuet  tide"  ? 

Ifot  the  least  curious   part  of  this  life  is   the  duluess  even  of 
•eandal.     There   is    a  sort  of  weariness   in  the   way   in   ivhich 

Fthc  men  and  women  here  say  nusty  tbinf^s  to  each  other,  which 
terms  to  confe.«8  that  even  this  too  doesn't  matter;  and  nobody  dreams 

'  of  being  much  offended,  or  taking  any  gossip  very  much  to  heart. 
Perhaps  one  is  most  sorry  for  the  children,  though  after  all  tliey  need 
it  least ;  but  still  it  seems  a  bad  atmosphere,  socially  and  morally,  for 
a  growing  life.  After  n  time,  all  these  peculiarities  of  the  people 
and  the  place  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  a  strange  sort 
of  pleasure  in  the  quiescence  and  the  nothing-matter-i-ncss  of  each 
day  grows  upon  you.     You  realize  how  it  is  that  people  came  here 
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for  a  week  and  stopped  twenty  years.      It   is   like  being  on  shore 

after  a  long  swim,  and  a  distinct  effort  is  required  to  plunge  again 

into  the  water. 

"  Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet, 
Uei¥,  where  mil  trouble  Kienis 
Dead  leaves  snd  stilled  winds*  riot. 
In  endless  dream  of  dreams," 

exactly  expresses  the  character  of  the  existence.  And  here  come,  to 
enjoy  that  quiet,  a  strange  patchwork  of  people,  whose  lives  are  only 
alike  in  one  thing,  and  that  thing — failure. 

Harry  Qcilter. 


THE  SALVATIONISTS. 


THE  existence  of  a  religious  society  which  has  within  a  few  yeare 
of  its  foundation  enrolled  over  half  a  million  of  members,  all  of 
whom  have  given  unquestionable  evidence  of  sincerity  by  denying 
themselves  an  indulgence  that  exerts  a  fascinating  influence  on  the 
class  from  which  recruits  are  mostly  obtained,  is  a  phenomenon  worthy 
of  serious  and  careful  consideration.  The  majority  of  persons  give 
very  little  attention  to  those  contemporary  forces  which  are  building 
up  history,  and  probably  few  have  troubled  themselves  to  study  the 
organization  or  methods  of  work  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  regarded^  even  by  members  of  existing  Churches,  aa  a 
troublesome  interloper,  causing  unpleasant  disturbance  by  its  music 
and  processions,  and  distinguished  by  coarse  modes  of  expression 
which  often  appear  to  border  on  the  profane.  But  to  foim  an 
opinion  from  such  superficial  observation  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  as 
the  Army  is  apparently  destined  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  England,  it  is  in  common  fairness  entitled 
to  a  more  full  and  unprejudiced  examination.  A  short  account  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  movement,  of  its  present  constitution, 
and  of  the  nature  of  its  teachings  can  hardly  prove  uninteresting,  and 
may  suggest  some  serious  considerations  regarding  the  cnuse  of  its 
extraordinary  success,  and  the  attitude  which  the  older  churches 
should  assume  towards  it. 

The  founder  of  the  organization  was  William  Booth,  who  for  many 
years  worked  as  a  most  successful  minister  in  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion.  His  particular  gift  seems  to  have  been  mission  preaching, 
and  at  Longton,  Hanley,  Newcastle,  Stoke,  Manchester,  York, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Bristol,  Truro, 
his  laboura  were  crowned  with  a  large  amount  of  success.     At  Hanley 
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during  one  mission  over  400  persons  declared  themselves  as  converts  to 
Christianity,  at  NeTcastle-under-Lyme  290^  and  at  Sheffield  663  ; 
fifteen  of  those  thus  converted  afterwards  entered  the  ministry  of 
different  denominations.  In  1861  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Ne\r  Connexion  made  objection  to  Mr.  Booth's  continning  mission 
trorkj  and  required  him  to  accept  a  settled  pastorate^  but  feeling  that 
this  was  not  his  vocation,  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Methodist 
bodvj  and  determined,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.Booth,  who  had  already 
commenced  preaching,  to  carry  on  an  evangelistic  mission  independent 
of  any  established  church.  In  1863,  he  held  services  for  a  week  in 
a  tent  erected  at  'W'hitechapel,  and  the  number  of  utterly  godlesa 
people  who  pressed  in  to  hear  the  Gospel  determined  him  to  continue 
the  mission  work  among  them.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Booth  began  preaching  in  the  open  air  on  a  piece  of  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  Mile  End  Boad,  and  before  .winter  came  on  was  enabled  to 
secure  an  old  dancing  saloon,  to  purchase  a  low  public-house,  and  to 
convert  them  into  mission  halls.  These  places  proving  too  small,  a 
large  theatre  was  secured,  where  thousands  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously been  altogether  unaccustomed  to  attend  any  place  of  wor- 
ship crowded  the  building.  The  fame  of  the  work  spreading  abroad^ 
invitations  came  urging  him  to  extend  his  operations  to  the  nei^- 
booring  districts  of  Bethnal  Green,  lamehouse.  Poplar,  &c.,  and  after 
Uie  work  had  been  thus  extended  in  the  east  of  London,  similar  in- 
vitations were  received  and  accepted  from  various  provincial  towns. 
About  ISr5  the  enterprise,  which  had  been  gradually  devdoping 
imder  the  name  of  "  The  Chriscian  Mission,*'  was  finally  consolidated 
into  its  present  farm,  and  in  1878  its  name  was  changed  to  that  q€ 
**  The  Salvation  Army."  a  code  of  "  orders  and  regulations"  bein^ 
acU^tcdy  framed  on  those  which  are  found  in  the  manuals  <tf  the 
British  Army. 

The  entire  organizatioa  is  under  the  absolute  centred  <sl  the 
"  GencxaL''  second  to  whom  is  the  **  Chief  of  the  StadT,''  who  has  the 
canring  out  of  all  maaezs  connected  with  the  appointment  of  iafeiior 
officers,  finance,  pccperty,  and  supplies.  Few  the  purposes  o£  the 
Amy,thewhc^  of  KngTtrd  is  divided  into  "  territories,^  each  under 
the  commaod  of  a  "'  comxEissioiier,'*'  the  toricorxes  being  sub-divided 
into  '*  divKsions  ~  ncda'  the  command  of  ^'  eo{onckS>"  the  diriskus 
iBXo  ^  dsstriess  ~  under  the  ccmmand  Kii  *^  majon."  the  districts  into 
'  sectiocs  ~  usder  the  comziand  cf  '*  adjatanss."  the  sectioaa  into 
'^  statuses  ~  uxiiser  the  cogrmird  of  ^  captuos  ~  with  "  laeaxeBanta** 
to  assBt ;  herca:fa  tbese  are  "  sergeants  "  acd  others  of  lower  rank. 
Ofiecis  of  each  gnde  are  in  sabonnniTifip  to  those  inmediaxeiT  above 
Aesa.  who  are  kdd  respocsib^  for  thecr  work  and  conduct.  A0 
Kay  be  icvoced  <x  tiryfndfd  by  the  sxaipie  onkr  of  the 
OfieeB  of  every  giwie  are  boBad  to  wear  the 
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nnifonnconBtantly,tIie  ordinary  soldiers  or  members  only  when  on  duty. 
An  important  feature  iu  tie  orgauizutiou  is  the  use  of  iustrumeutal 
TDiuic ;  the  bauds  are  composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the  Army 
desirous  of  employiug  tlieir  talent  solely  for  tlie  furtherance  of  the 
aalTfttion  cause,  and  known  to  he  thoroughly  earnest  and  religious 
men.  The  rauk  and  file  of  the  Army  consist  of  those  who.  having 
professed  themselves  converted,  have,  after  examination  by  one  of  the 
officers,  been  enrolle<l  and  received  a  certificate  of  membership.  This 
certificate  must  be  renewed  yearly,  and  is  withheld  in  case  of  any 
brc:kch  of  the  rules.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  divisional  officers  to  take 
knowledge  of  all  persons  who  appear  imiiressed  at  any  of  the  mission 
•er^'ices,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a  decision.  Every  eurolled 
soldier  is  bound  not  only  to  give  up  all  strong  dnuk,  to  ;itteud  the 
Amjy  meetings,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
bot  to  show  himself  active  iu  good  works — mercy,  industry,  patieuee, 
charity — and  in  devotion  to  the  great  object  of  the  Army,  the  saving 
of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  fiuance,  each  corps  or  separate  district  is  required, 
OS  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  its  own  -work,  the  pay  of  the  officers 
being  somewhat  as  follows : — 


Married  Officers 
Unmarried  Othcera — Male 
Female 


20a  to  27».  per  week. 
12*.  „  17«r.       „ 
7*.  „  13«.       „ 


The  "General"  receives  no  pay  for  his  work,  and  the  highest 
salary  is  XloO  per  year,  paid  to  the  Chief  of  tlic  Staff.  Most  of 
the  officers  are  also  provided  with  the  uniform.  Ten  per  eeut., 
or  a  tithe,  of  the  amount  collected  by  the  corps  is  paid  to  the 
fund  fur  divisiunnl  purposes;  in  addition,  on  one  Sunday  and  oue 
week-day  in  each  quarter,  collections  arc  made  at  every  statitm 
for  the  "Imperial"  fund,  which  comprises  the  general  mauane- 
ment,  foreign  work,  training  homes,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
aide.  This  fund  also  receives  considerable  support  from  the  public 
in  the  form  of  subscriptions  aud  donations,  and  from  profits  made 
by  the  trading  carried  on  at  headquarters,  principally  among  the 
Anny  members,  as  well  as  from  the  sale  of  the  Army  paper,  The  H'ar 
Cry,  which  has  a  very  large  circulation.  A  complete  balance-sheet 
i»  published  each  year,  audited  by  Messrs.  J.  lleddon  and  .Sons, 
chartered  accouutauls  ;  the  accounts  being  shown  under  seven  heads — 
▼ix.,  foreign  missious,  training  homes,  rescue  homes,  sick  fund, 
buitding  fund,  spiritual  fund  for  home  mission  work,  trade.  The 
total  amount  raised  and  expended  duriug  1884  was  .€7A,005  18*.  Grf. ; 
the  Army  during  this  period  consisting  of  2,332  officers  or  paid 
erangeUftts  employed  in  637  stations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in 
570  village  missions. 
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Looking  at  the  very  recent  origin  of  ILU  organization,  the  question 
nataral)/  suggests  itself — To  what  cause  cau  such  extraordinaiy 
tucceu,  attained  in  spite  of  the  BtHngent  requirement  t!iat  eveiy 
recruit  must  become  a  total  abstainer,  be  attributed?  How  is  it  that 
this  particulai'  body  of  cvaogcUsts  has  been  able  to  attract  the  attention 
and  vin  over  the  allegiance  of  multitudes  who  bad  preriouslr  been  ■ 
hostile  to,  and  rejected  every  form  of  religion,  iiotmthttunding  all 
the  efforts  made  by  ether  religious  bodies  in  recent  years  to  attract 
and  iuHaeucc  them?  Is  there  anything  in  the  doctrines  the  Salva- 
tionists teach,  or  iu  the  way  in  which  they  arc  presented,  to  aeconnt 
for  the  Army's  success?  AVith  regard  to  iLcir  teaching,  the  most 
c«reful  examination  will  only  shovr  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  doctrines  they  hold  to  afford  au  explanation;  these  may  all  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  teachings  of  most 
CTangclical  denominations.  The  fallowing  precis  is  gathered  princi' 
pally  from  Mrs.  Booth's  writings  and  addresses : — 


*'  The  Gospel  la  good  news ;  news  without  which  man  must  hare  been  lost ; 
news  of  the  froe,  ntuasu relets,  undeserved,  reconciUiig  tnt-rcy  of  God  oft'ered 
to  man  through  the  vicorioua,  infinilej  glorious  sacritice  of  His  Son,  to  the  end 
I  hat  ull  umy  be  saved  from  ain  here  and  trom  hell  her{:iit>er.  It  ts  tiews  ^ren 
for  a  iltfinite,  practical  end,  and  involves  condiiions,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  mind  towards  God,  a»  illufltrat«d  in  the  parnble  of  the 
rrodigal  Sod.  Ttic  father's  heart  was  yearning  for  the  son  all  thrniigU  hia 
wanderings  hut  he  could  not  be  reinstated  in  lh»i  father's  lovo,  because  he 
needed  a  cliango  of  mind.  If  he  had  comu  back  lo  the  old  homestead  nlih  the 
same  rebelljoug  spirit  he  would  «till  have  been  a  rebel  and  a  prudtgal.  In  tha 
very  nature  of  the  case,  until  there  wiis  the  uc'cc.«siiry  change,  a  righteoas 
father  could  not  pardon  him.  Just  so  God  must  ndapt  the  conditions  of  our 
tulvation  to  the  moDlnl  constitulion  llo  has  given  us ;  othervrisc  lie  would 
reflect  upon  His  owu  wisdom  in  having  given  it  to  us  at  first.  When  God 
purposes  to  snre  a  man,  Ue  must  save  him  us  a  man.  nut  as  a  machine,  and 
therefore  God  cannot  pardon  the  sinner  irrespective  of  U»o  state  of  hi»  mind.! 
»nd  h»<rt.  God  hasjtroTided  for  man's  inability  to  rciurn  to  Him,  induced 
by  mon's  rebellion,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  (^host,  by  st'ndiug  Ills  Spirit  'to 
convince  the  world  ofjio  and  righteousness  and  judgment,'  to  opt^n  mnn's  oj'cs 
and  make  him  realize  )ris  dnperate  condition.  Then  thoGoepcl  meets  him  just 
where  he  is,  on  the  one  condition  that  he  tvill  abandon  his  evil  ways, '  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance.'  The  power  of  the  llojy  Spirit,  given  to  all  wh»>i 
ask,  enables  mnn  to  obey,  to  li»y  down  the  weapons  of  rebellion,  to  accept 
Christ  and  follow  Him.  Man  cannot  save  bis  own  kouI,  for  aIthous;h  it  ia  an 
indittpensable  condition  of  salvation  that  he  must  abandon  bis  evil  ways,  b« 
cannot  do  tliis  of  himself;  but  he  can  uijl  to  l>e  enved  \ail  am  wait  on  the 
Lord  in  the  path  of  His  ordinances,  in  the  path  of  obc<liencc,  and  ilils  ia  ab- 
solutely npceasary  to  salvation.  Xo  drunkard  can  wait  for  llim  wliile  beabidt«ia 
bis  cups :  no  man  indulging  in  conscious  sin  can  find  the  Lord.  The  Gospel  jiima 
not  merely  at  earing,  but  at  n.«[oring.  man  ;  ho  nnist  be  made  right  as  well  as 
treated  us  if  he  were  so,  changed  as  well  as  justified.  One  reason  why  bo  many 
BOUb  arc  lost  ia  because  they  will  not  say  '  Ves,  Lord,*  to  some  condition  which 
the  Spirit  puts  upon  them  :  they  are  kept  back  by  tlie  right  liaud  or  right 
«j:«,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  bos  told  them  they  must  cast  03*  or  pluck  uuL 

**  Forms  and  ceremonies,  whatsoever  they  be,  are  nothing  except  as  ifaey 
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repTMept  real  spirltanl  life,  truth,  and  action.  The  Goapct  sets  forth  Jesus 
Christ  not  as  a  njfutem  of  irutti  to  be  received  into  the  mind,  but  as  a  real, 
living,  mighty  Sano«r.  It  is  not  tlie  body  of  Jeaus  whti:li  waa  laid  in  the 
sepulchn:  that  delivers  us,  hut  Th's  Rj>iritim[  pri^scnc^,  and  thus  whnt  the  Law 
tried  to  do  by  its  constraining  power  from  without,  t}ie  Gospel  does  by 
iospiriug  power  from  witliin.  Man  could  not  ker-p  tho  Law  iu  the  lotter,  but 
united  to  Chrift  he  dan  keep  it  in  the  spirit.  Chriit  fills  iho  believer  with* 
Uia  love  Aiid  this  enables  him  to  keep  the  Law,  for  love  is  the  fultilling  of  the 
Xaw.  Salvation  necessitates  witnessing  testimony,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  know  Christ,  to  their  famishing,  sinking  fullow-men.  A  grcnt  deal  of 
what  iA  culled  religion  ignores  this  necessity,  and  is  but  a  mere  Craaaltion  from 
the  world  to  religion  of  the  sel)ii<hnesa  of  the  hitman  heart.  Much  of  tlio 
religion  of  the  present  day  ends  in  g.;tting  na  much  from,  and  doing  as  little 
for,  God  as  possible.  This  \n  not  following  Christ.  He  liail  not  where  to  lay 
His  head.  He  carried  in  Uia  soul  the  sorrows  and  eufferings  of  all  our  race; 
He  was  a  Man  of  sorrows — not  His  own.  Ho  hnd  no  reason  to  be  sorrowful^ 
for  lie  was  the  Father's  own  Beloved,  and  He  knew  it;  but  he  was  a  Man  of 
forrows  and  no^uaintcd  with  grief — the  griefa  of  this  poor  lost  world,  and 
ibey  were  sometimes  so  intolerable  that  they  forced  the  blood  through  Hia 
veins.  ChriMiims  mu«t  possess  His  spirit  and  follow  in  His  footsteps.  He 
(ivcil  not  for  Himself;  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unco,  but  to  minister. 
Gtristiaos  are  called  to  follow  Him  by  what  He  did  for  them." 

As  bos  been  iilrcady  saidj  these  doctrines  arc  essentially  those  that 
Wesley  and  Wbiteficld  taught  ;  tlicy  arc  held  by  the  Church  of 
England  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  orthodox  dcuomiuations.  A 
ipecial  feature,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  princ)i>al  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  Army,  is  the  stress  laid  upon  the  neccs- 
aitr  fur  all  disciples  of  Clirist  to  become  thcmscKes  evangelists, 
the  obligation  laid  upon  cvei'y  Salvationist  soldier,  not  only  to  attend 
regularly  the  mission  services,  but  to  be  personally  occupied  in  the 
vork  of  saving  others.  Another  cause  of  tiiclr  success  is  that  the 
tone  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  of  the  evangelists  arc 
idaptcd  to  the  people  they  address,  and  even  the  music,  however 
objectionable  to  educated  tastes,  exerts  a  powerful  effect  upon  this 
lea  critical  class.  The  bands  and  processions  excite  interest,  and 
by  this  menns  mauy  persons  have  been  induced  to  attend  the  services 
Tfbo  else  would  never  have  come.  The  officers  of  the  Army,  being 
for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  same  class  as  those  whom  they 
address,  arc  better  aide  than  others  to  speak  to  them  in  language 
vliicfa  they  can  understand  aud  appreciate,  and  having  iu  mauy  cases 
been  themselves  converted  from  a  state  of  sin  and  degradation,  they 
irc  able  to  use  the  record  of  their  own  personal  experience  with 
powerful  effect  upon  their  old  comrades.  Hymn-singing,  reading, 
preaching,  have  all  one  aim  in  the  Army,  to  awaken  emotion  and 
touch  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  hardened  men  aud  women. 
"}Iow  can  people,"  asks  one  of  the  Salvationists,  *'  who  have  utterly 
separated  themselves  from  religion  for  years  be  expected  to  find  a 
description  of  the  beautiful  and  Nublimc  interesting?     But  let  them 

at  once  charged,  in  the  plainest  language  available,  with  folly  and 
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sin,  and  their  attention,  even  if  their  enmity  also»  is  scenred. 
Those  appeals  are  most  listened  to  which  Tiolently  shalco  the  con- 
science and  hreak  the  heart."  The  system  of  invitingi  from  sinnera 
who  have  been  converted,  public  testimony  to  the  change  frotni 
misery  to  happiness  experienced  since  conversion,  often  pro<luccfl| 
great  effect  upon  their  late  comrades,  especially  as  their  appearance 
confirms  the  truth  of  what  they  a^ycrt ;  for  one  striking  feature  in 
the  Salvation  Army  is,  that  its  members  na  a  rule  appear  full  of 
happiness  and  enter  into  their  religious  exercises  with  a  delight  which 
proves  that  they  are  a  source  of  real  enjoyment. 

The  persecution  to  which  the  Salvationists  have  been  subjected  has 
greatly  helped  their  cause.  The  best  feelings,  even  of  the  lowest 
classes,  are  moved  at  the  sight  of  Toung  women  abused  and  stron| 
men  ill-treated,  yet  oSering  no  resistance,  while  the  only  caus 
for  such  treatment  is  the  desire  of  the  sufferers  to  do  a  kindness  to 
their  persecutors.  Perhaps  the  chief  danger  to  the  future  progre 
of  the  Salvation  Army  is  the  probability  that  this  persecution 
cease. 

A  still  more  important  reason  for  the  marvellous  progress  made  bj 
the  Salvationists  is  that  tbcy  huve  enlisted  so  much  female  powel 
and  enthusiasm  in  their  service.  Men  and  women  are  in  every  way 
treated  as  equals,  and  the  devotiou  shown  by  the  womeu-soldiers  iu 
pleading  witli  and  preaching  to  tlic  roughest  men  and  women  of  the 
towns,  in  visiting  the  poor  at  tbcir  own  homes,  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Army  in  the  poorest  and  most  dangerous  districts,  is 
extraordinary,  Many  men  who  have  been  raised  from  the  lowest 
dirpths  of  wickedness  have  admitted  that  they  were  first  impressc 
by  the  pleadings  of  the  women.  Tlie  Army  possesses  nnothe 
great  advantage  over  other  denominations  in  the  fact  that  its  officer 
arc  all  as  poor  as  the  people  they  address,  who  therefore  feel  no  mis- 
giving that  those  who  come  to  them  with  the  Gospel  message  can  be 
actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  love,  or  have  any  desire 
to  patronize  or  bribe  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  cxtrnordinary  succ 
attending  the  efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army,  a  success  that  no  ondl 
will  deny  who,  having  first  considered  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  will 
examine  for  himself  the  character,  past  and  present,  of  tl»c  lives  of 
a  large  majority  of  tho!,o  now  zealously  working  in  its  ranks.  It 
remains  to  consider  the  effect  its  continued  success  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce upon  other  churches,  and  the  attitude  they  should  in  wisdoc 
and  charity  assnmc  towards  it.  Iu  the  case  of  those  which  axe  fu 
of  life,  and  are  evidencing  by  their  action  that  they  possess  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  will  rather  help 
than  injure  their  work.  A  sincere,  intelligent,  earnest  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  could  scarcely  be  indaced  to  leave  his  owu 
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helorcd  Chorcli,  villi  all  its  venerable  asftociations,  its  sacred  ordi- 
ziance^,  pure  teaching,  orderljr  and  beautiful  ritual,  and  Aolcran  liturgy, 
to  join  the  ranks  of  tlie  Salvatioa  Army,  which  has  nothiu^  to  utlor 
tliJit  his  ova  Church  does  Dot  afford,  whilat  it  rejects  much  that  he 
hulda  to  l}e  ofritaL  importauce;  for  aa  the  Salvationists  acknovlcdge 
neither  Creeds  nor  SacraiucutSj  lie  cauuot,  however  much  he  may 
TGCoguue  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  work  they  accomplish, 
but  be  deeply  conscious  of  tlie  terrible  loss  and  danger  involved  in 
■uch  defects. 

Where,  however.  Churches,  of  whatever  denomination,  are  with- 
ottt  life,  the  very  intenRe,  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Salvationists  will 
|irobab[y  attract  and  draw  away  many  of  the  most  earnest-minded 
members.  The  wise  and  Christian  policy  for  all  Churches,  and 
espocially  th«  Church  of  Knglatid,  is  undoubtedly  tn  hold  out  the 
right  hand  ot*  fellowship  to  the  Salvationists,  to  recognize  that  they 
mte  dealing  with  a  class  that  all  dcuominations  have  hitherto  failed 
effectively  to  touch,  that  they  arc  doing  a  work  beyond  the  present 
power  of  any  existing  Church,  and  seem  especially  inspired  to  attract 
tiie  attcutioo  of  men  and  women  of  the  very  lowest  class  who  have 
refused  to  li)}tcu  to  all  other  teachers.  Moreover,  there  is  not  only 
QO  anta'^uuism  on  the  ptirt  of  the  Salvationists  towards  tlic  Church, 
but  much  sympathy,  which  may,  by  the  exhibition  of  Christian 
charity  and  courtesy,  be  so  deepened  and  extended  as  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  both  j  while  it  may,  on  the  othci"  hand,  be  destroyed  by  any 
loanifcstation  ou  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  that  clerical  pride  and 
auchristian  bigotry  that  have  already  so  largely  alienated  the 
Weslcyan  Churches^  and  turned  those  who  might  have  been  friendly 
hclpcn  into  bitter  antagonists,  to  the  destruction  of  much  true 
religion  both  in  church  and  chapel.  Every  real  Christian,  and 
every  real  philanthropist,  must  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  vast 
number  of  intemperate,  profane,  wicked,  and  licentious  persons 
who  have  been  converted  by  moans  of  the  Salvation  Army  to 
temperance,  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God.  That  their  lauguage 
gntes  upon  the  ear,  that  their  methods  are  odtimes  coarse  and 
unattractive  to  more  cultured  miuds,  that  there  is  much  that  is 
objcctiomiblc  in  their  style  of  addrcsH,  and  much  that  is  defective  in 
their  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  Churches,  is 
unquestionably  true.  Time  will  probably  correct  a  great  deal  of  this  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  Salvationists,  in  spite  of  ill-treatment  and  often  of 
^Xeat  personal  suffering,  are  procluiming  the  Gospel  to  multitudes  who 
|>r  "     refused  to  listen,  many  of  whom,  though  impressed,  never 

y  Army.      Other  Churches  may  gather  them  in,  and  so  long 

as  they  are  saved  the  Army  will  not  complain. 

The  work 
fellow-countrymen  from  enemies  into  friends  of  virtue  and  religion. 


of  the   Salvationists  has  already  changed  masses  of  our 
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ItfK  made  tlio«e  once  Uvlew  and  duobedient  into  uefnl  Uw-«bidin|f 
citizeu*.  Ereiy  one  of  the  enrolled  meibben  ii  pledged  to  temper- 
Aooe,  bonevtf ,  and  cbaritr^  to  fear  God  and  obej  the  law,  and  if  this 
were  all,  the  agencj  that  has  accomplished  to  mnch  would  deserre 
the  kindly  nympathy  and  beartj  snpport  of  every  Church,  every 
patriot,  and  erery  philanthropist. 

As  the  Society  of  Friends  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  for  the 
puqiose  of  protesting  against  war  and  lifeless  ceremony,  at  a  time 
when  war  was  idolized  and  outward  farm  had  almost  crushed  out 
spiritual  religion,  and  having  now  accomplished  its  mission  is 
ap[>arently  dying  out ;  so  the  Salvation  Army  appears  to  be  raised  np 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  prevalence  of  selfishness  in 
religion,  against  a  profession  of  Christianity  which  begins  and  ends 
in  proclaiming  "  only  believe  that  yon  may  save  your  souls,  then 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds."  Its  mission  seems  to  be  to  force 
upon  a  selfish  generation  the  vital  truth  that  real  Christianity  is  in- 
carnate unselfishness,  idealized  and  embodied  in  Christ,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  the  faith  ;  when  this  is  accomplished  and  the  older 
Churches  have  become  thoroughly  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  unselfish  love,  its  mission,  too,  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

Francis  Fexk. 


RECENT   EVENTS  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 


riirrE  datlcs  of  Great  Britain  towards  South  Africa  have  be6a  but 
I  L  rarely  rccoguUed  by  the  stateamen  chuseu  to  govera  our 
]^olonic«r  aud  there  has  been  a  nervous  shrinking  from  looking  the 
■abject  fully  ia  the  face.  It  is  quite  immaterial  what  party  has  been 
ia  power;  the  Colonial  reins  have  been  handled  with  the  same  nerve- 
less grasp  for  a  great  number  of  years,  under  a  succession  of  Ministers, 
each  most  anxious  to  put  off  the  evil  day  when  some  decided  action 
must  be  taken.  This  has  not  been  so  much  due  to  a  want  of  apti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  for  the  work  before  them,  but 
rather  to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  that  was  required. 
The  questions  are  too  complicatetl  and  too  full  of  details  to  allow  of 
aojr  man  engaged  in  other  business  mastering  them  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  advice  offered  and  information  received  from  several  quarters 
differs  so  materially  that  it  is  ditHcult  for  any  man  wlio  has  the 
power  of  formiug  a  judgment  to  come  to  any  precise  coacluaion.  It 
the  same,  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  the  governors  sent  out  to  the  Cape 
IColony.  They  have  (generally  arrived  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
Fltumeruus  crises  which  abound  in  South  African  history ;  they  hare 
not  had  time  in  a  few  weeks  to  master  the  various  questions ;  they 
hare  to  take  action  and  propose  measures  before  they  have  come  to 
a  jost  detormiuation  of  the  merits  of  the  various  questions,  and  thus 
become  pledged  to  a  line  of  conduct  which  may  carry  them  far  away 
ttoax  the  goal  they  would  wi^h  to  reach.  The  question  as  to  the 
part  Great  liritain  should  take  in  South  Africa,  as  the  dominant 
power,  has  not  yet  been  fairly  threshed  ont,  and,  nutil  this  subject 
«  f'i"  pled  with  and  mastered,  it  is  useless  to  hope  for   peace 

t'      ,        _)  within  the  country. 
The  Cape  Colony,  though  aspiring  to   be  the  dominant  power  in 
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villi  tk*  vatife  qtiliuM  or  to  gvari  wmAv^  iiitcn'«to  beyond  her  own 
tponlera.  8bc  b**  tXUrwtd  tbst  ber  onir  iotereil  ivgirdiDjE  Becfaaana- 
land  i«  tbe  praaervatioii  of  tbe  route  to  tbe  iateriorj  and  &U  wiio  know- 
flonth  Africa  mutt  adtnowWee  tbai  abe  ia  quite  vnable  axui  unwilLin^ 
to  do  the  JMtioe  to  natire  tribca  tfaat  BngHAmm  and  Engtub  Cape 
Cotooiita  leel  >•  dna  to  tbem. 

Mommt,  it  baa  been  diaeotcnd  hf  oar  nkn  that  it  U  more  eaej 
to  obtain  mooer  for  a  war  ererj  lirv  jem  tbaa  for  a  smaller  amount 
anaiull/  paid  out  to  keep  the  peace,  and  eonaeqneotly  affairs  are 
allowed  to  drift  on  poriodicallj  until  natire  tribea  an  oa  the  verge 
of  extermination,  and  tlicn  a  war  clears  the  atmosphere  for  a  time. 

South  Africa  hiid  arrircd  at  the  moat  important  turning-point  in 
bar  liifitory  at  the  time  when  Sir  Baltic  Frcre  took  over  the 
gorcmmcnt.  The  native  trilies  throughout  the  length  and  hreadth 
of  the  land  were  discontented,  and  anxioos  to  unite  together  against 
the  wlitLe  malt.  At  the  Aumc  time  the  emigrant  Uocn  iu  tlic  Transraal, 
having  suffered  defeat  by  natives,  and  baring  spent  their  laat  shilling 
of  ]int>1i(!  nioTioy,  had  allowed  Sir  Tlieophilns  Sfaepstoue  to  declare 
Uritifeh  rtilo  witliout  fnlly  allowing  tliat  they  desired  it. 

Tlic  nfttivoa  roae  lucccsftively  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  our 
militsrr  oprrationH  cntirrly  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  W*o  were  too 
aaepifKful.  and  at  the  ksme  time  we  lost  our  prestige  with  the  Dutch. 
The  Gaikas,  G&likas,  Griquas,  Bochuanas,  Zulus^  and  Secocoeni's 
people  were  broken  up,  Ibe  balance  of  power  was  altered,  and  the 
I>utrh,  having  now  no  fear  of  native  aggression,  turucd  their  arms 
l^punst  those  thoy  had  always  looked  to  for  assistance. 

It  was  our  imperative  duty  at  this  [Kiint  to  take  csre  that,  haring 
reduced  ihc  nativct,  they  nhould  nut  he  exterminated ;  but  in  this 
vo  signally  fiiilcd,  and  the  difGculties  which  we  hare  met  with  during 
the  last  tivc  years  have  been  our  Nemesis.  Tbe  emigrant  Boen 
artcd  towards  the  British  troops  as  camp  followers  do  to  an  army — 
aa  ire  vanquished,  they  plundered  the  dead  and  dying.  Tbus  ve 
have  sjwnt  millions  in  disturbing  the  balance  of  power  in  South 
Afrirn,  and  at  the  same  time  have  not  benefited  one  iota  the  loyal 
English  and  T>utc}i,  but  have  practically  handed  over  tbe  lauds  of 
the  natives  to  disafTccted  rohbcra  and  marauders. 

Had  we  but  followed  the  wise  counsels  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  we 
ahouM  hare  saved  ourselves  at  least  the  Bcchuaualand  expeditioD. 
Vor  we  bare  been  obliged  to  carry  out  in  1885  the  very  course 
propoaed  to  pursue  iu  1877 — namely,  the  establishment  of  a  Britiab 
IVotectoratc  as  far  as  Shosbong,  on  the  western  border  of  tbe 
Tnuisvaal.     On  May  13.  1878,  be  stated: 


"  By  refosiDg  to  sccepi  the  poeilioQ  of  a  prott'cting  power,  lubitualiy 
aa  arbiter  in  faiter-trital  di^tcs,  we  cacopa  uuthtog  sare  the  u 
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TesponaibiHty.  Its  realities  uro  alren-ly  incurred,  and  when  at  length  we  un- 
willingly underUike  the  burden  ol'dooiinion,  we  shall  tind  it  grenUy  aggrnvatod 
by  delay  iUid  Duglect.  .  .  .  To  declare  such  a  ])rotectorate  ta  I  have  auggested 
apptKLTs  to  be  a  Luge  scliemo  ofunncxjitKin,  bui  it  is  not  so  In  reality.  It  'a 
itxnply  an  authoritative  declaration  of  facts." 


I 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Oorernmcut  at  home  did  ia  aoj 
tncKRurn  change  its  policy  in  regard  to  South  Africa  between  1878 
and  1881  ao  far  as  native  tribes  are  coticcrucd,  for  iu  such  matters  it 
is  kept  to  one  line  by  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  England  ;  but  the 
ugh  which  it  could  view  matters  locally  had  not  now,  iu 
ihe  same  penetrating  power  they  had  in  previous  years.  The 
Rojal  Commission  which  in  I8S1  furmulated  the  Convention  for  the 
retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  had  it  in  their  power  to  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  tribes  outside  that  territory,  but  they 
unfortunately  ditTcred  in  their  views.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and 
Chief  Justice  de  Villiers  conceived  that  they  were  diminishing  the 
causes  of  condiot  with  natives  beyond  the  borders  by  providing  that 
there  should  be  one  British  liesidcnt  at  Pretoria,  who  should  be  the 
medium  of  commauication  with  chiefs  outside  the  Transvaal^  and 
alioald  control  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  them ;  while  Sir 
Kvelyn  Wood  held  the  view  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  British 
officer  resident  in  Pretoria  to  ascertain,  without  aid,  their  complaints, 
wishes  and  intentions,  or  to  exercise  that  peaceful  influence  over 
them  no  desirable  lu  the  interest))  of  South  Africa. 

UDC|uc8tiouahly,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  right,  and  the  Convention 
waaacarcely  signed  before  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  took  advantage 
of  the  situation,  and  disturbances  broke  out  on  the  South-Western 
border. 

On  Oi-tober  19,  1881,  Montsioa  complained  that  "  the  treaty  you 
make  with  the  Boers  is  uo  treaty  ;  they  break  it  every  day ;  *'  and  he 
brDUgiit  to  notice  that  Machabt  aud  Moiihetti's  command,  with  others 
from  the  Ilartz  River,  liad  crossed  the  Trauavaal  border  aud  attacked 
faim,  driving  his  cattle  into  the  Transvaal, 

At  this  time  there  were  still  two  white  border  agents,  Messrs. 
King  and  Daumas,  in  Bechuanaland  who  had  protected  Maukoroane 
&iid  Matlabani  since  1878  ;  but  the  High  Commiaaioncr  suggested  to 
the  Cape  Colony  the  propiiety  of  their  removal,  and,  ou  the  Cape 
'  >'  agreeing,  he  announced  to  the  native  chiefs  that  the 
i  iocut  did  not  intend  to  continue  colonial  representatives  out- 

the  colonial  border.     And  yet  at  this  time  the  British  Kcsidcnt 
was     Tcprescnting    that    Moshctti    was      using    the 


base  of  operations,  and  that  Transvaal  Boers  were 


At   Pretoria 

TrHtiavaal   ns 
ditig  him. 
Under  the  pica  of  neutrality,  everything  was  being  done  to  assist 
e   Boen   in   their   nefarious  warfare,  aud   Sir   Uerculca   Kobinaon 
tdim  xlix.  r 
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appeared  to  le  quite   unaware  of  the  mischief  he  was  permittiDg, 
which  would  afterwards  have  to  be  repaired  at  so  jp*eat  a  cost. 

While  Moshetti  and  Ma»sau  were  aided  with  arms,  ammunition 
from  the  Transraa!  Goverumeut,  aud  by  armed  volunteera,  the  loyal 
chiefs,  Hankoroane  aud  Alontsioa,  were  denied  the  power  of  obtaining 
any  assitituncG  through  the  Cape  Colony  in  either  arms,  ammunitioD, 
or  men,  the  High  Commissioner  having  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding IJrittah  subjects  to  give  any  assistance  to  those  friendly 
chiefs. 

In  January,  1882,  Mankoroaue  requested  permission  to  raise  a 
force  of  police  in  the  Cape  Colony  aud  to  boy  ammunition,  hut  waa 
Tefuaed  by  the  High  Commissioner,  though  at  this  time  the  Transvaal 
GoTemment  was  openly  supplying  Moshetti  with  ammunition,  anil 
Tdaasaa  was  raising  300  Boers  to  receive  half  booty  and  a  farm  each 
in  Maukoroane's  territory,  should  they  succeed  in  dri\ing  him  ofT. 

In  March,  the  Civil  Commissioner  at  Kimberley  reported  that 
500  Boers,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Transvaal  Goverumeut,  had 
gone  to  attack  Mankoroaue  at  Taungs ;  but  the  High  Commissioner^ 
with  regard  to  this,  merely  considered  that  the  Convention  line  roust 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  native  tribes  outside  should  be  left  to 
settle  their  own  differences.  And  again,  in  April,  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner at  Kimberley  reported  that  Mankoroaue  was  surrounded 
by  Transvaal  marauders,  among  whoiu  were  the  notorious  (irrt  van 
Niekcrk  and  Adricn  de  la  )\.ej.  The  High  Commissioner,  dnring  all 
this  time,  does  not  appear  in  any  manner  to  have  assisted  the 
friendly  chiefs,  but  on  tlie  contrary  he  indirectly  gave  assistance  to 
the  Transvaal  marauders,  to  which  special  attention  was  called  by 
the  British  Kesident  in  May. 

In  June,  the  Secretary  of  State  appears  to  have  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs,  and  inquired, 
"  Whether  a  friendly  chief  on  the  Cape  frontier  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  precluded  from  obtaining  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  Cape  Colony  for  his  defence  against  the  white  tnaraudera 
who  are  attacking  himr"  The  High  Commissioner,  on  receipt  of 
this  communication,  appears  to  have  now  considerably  altered  Lis 
views,  and  stated  that  the  British  Resident  predicted  the  dcstructiou 
of  Mankoroaue  and  Moutsioa  inevitable,  tmless  intervention  look 
place,  as  400  white  volunteers  were  out  assisting  Massau  and 
Moshctti.  He  added,  "  It  is  very  painful  (o  be  obliged  to  disregard 
huch  appeals  for  help  from  Bareki  and  the  other  Batlaping  and 
Baroloug  chiefs,  who  have  always  been  amenable  to  our  influence, 
and  proved  themselves  our  faithful  allies  in  time  uf  trouble,"  and 
stated  that  nolliing  could  be  done  unless  the  territory  were  annexed 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  or  a  British  Protectorate  established,  but  <lid 
not  recommend   either  one  or  the  other.     He  also  sent  homo  % 
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proclamatiuu,  shoviug  that  the  white  joiarauders  were  to  be  rewarded 
with  f&rcDs  takeu  from  ^laukoroaiic,  and  stated  that  Maokuroane 
could  easily  have  dofcDded  himsetf  successfully  if  the  adjoiuing 
States  had  cuforced  neutrality  on  their  subjects;  and  he  pointed  out 
Uiat  the  Transvaal,  ii'  it  had  redly  been  in  earnest^  cuuld  have  put 
an  eod  to  these  discreditable  proceedings  by  calling  in  its  stibjects^ 
or  confiscating  their  property. 

In  August,  the  High  Commissioner  cabled  home  the  terms  of  the 
peace  between  Massau  and  Mankoroane,  by  which  the  present 
Stelloland  was  taken  over  by  tlic  Transvaal  marauders,  and  says, 
"  these  terms  are  substantially  those  proposed  by  Kruger  to  Uudsoa 
(British  Resident),  and  have  obviously  been  dictated  by  the  free- 
booters. Mankoroane  has  reluctantly  accepted  them,  being  com- 
pelled, be  says,  by  dire  necessity."  lie  thcu  makes  a  most  singular 
proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  proposes  to  inform  the 
chiefs  that  they  can  make  what  arrangements  they  like,  and  if  they 
choose  they  can  give  their  lauds  to  the  freebooters.  And  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  calls  it  a  scandalous  spoliation  of  Maukaroane.  He 
was  also  avcare  that  the  British  Resident  ha<l  advised  Mankoroane  to 
submit  and  make  peace,  ami  yet  he  informed  the  British  Resident  "  the 
High  Commissioucr  will  not  countenance  such  proceedings  in  any 
ahape  or  form  ;  "  *'  the  High  Commissioner  cannot  conccire  that  any 
civilized  Government  would  allow  its  name  to  be  associated  with 
acts  of  brigandage  by  arbitrating  in  the  distribution  of  the  plunder." 

In  August,  the  Secretary  of  State  again  refers  to  the  report  that 
the  chiefs  whose  countries  arc  being  ravaged  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  of  defence,  while  their  cucmies  have  no  ditfi- 
cnlty  in  supplyiug  themselves  from  the  Transvaal  State. 

In  January,  1883,  the  High  Commissioner  calls  the  Stellaland 
freebooters  who  are  acting  under  Van  Niekerk  "  white 
loaraaders/'  and  he  ends  his  report  with  the  remark : — "  For  these 
reasons  I  think  that  if  we  arc  not  disposed  to  intervene  by  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  natives,  wc  are  at  all  events  bound  not  to 
ooasteiiance  in  any  shape  the  scandalous  raids  which  are  being  made 
upon  them,  or  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  things  easy  and  com- 
fortable for  the  marau<le7s  by  acquiescing  in  their  being  brought,  as 
faac  as  they  require  territory,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen," 

On  February  12,  Gert  van  Niekerk  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing James  Honey  an  nntlaw,  three  days  after  Honey  had  been 
murdered  in  cold  hlood  under  his  authority. 

In  April,  the  High  Commissioner  stated  :  ''  It  must,  I  think,  be 
obvious  that  if  it  be  necessary  on  grounds  of  public  policy  for  the 
«irilued  States  of  South  Africa  to  insist  upon  the  uatives  beyond 
their  bordere  being  kept  without  arms,  it  is  at  the  same  time  their 
bounden  duty  to  prevent^  if  necessary  by  force,  their  own  armed 
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citizens  from  taking  atlvantage  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  such 
natiTcs  to  spoil  them  of  their  lands  and  cattle." 

It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  these  statements  there  is  a  con- 
siderable vacillation  and  change  of  vicn-,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  to  what  extent  this  is  due  to  the  dual  position  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  whether  on  some  occasions  he  speaks  from  au 
Imperial  and  sometimes  from  a  purelv  Colonial  point  of  view. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  speaks  with  much  more  certainty, 
and  in  May,  18&3,  points  out  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
Convention  must  either  he  insisted  on  or  abandoned,  and  that  the 
policy  which  may  then  be  decided  upon  will  govern  the  reply  to  be 
given  to  the  Transvaal  Government,  who  have  naked  to  be  allowed 
to  annex  to  their  State  '*  the  territory  which  has  been  so  uujustly 
seized  upon  by  the  freebooters,  whose  proceedings  the  Transv&al 
Government  have  throughout  connived  nt." 

During  the  autumn  of  1883  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Trans- 
vaal Delegates  were  in  London  discussing  the  subject  of  a  new  Con- 
vention and  an  amended  boundary  line  on  the  South-West  by  which 
Moshetti  and  Maasau  would  be  cut  into  the  Transvaal.  The  Trans- 
vaal  delegates  then  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  if  volunteers  (i.e., 
freebooters)  cut  into  Bcchuaualand  (British  Stellalanrl)  by  the  new 
boundary  line  would  have  to  leave  the  farms  now  occupied  by  them 
without  compensation.  To  this  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  that 
he  apprehended  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  remove 
the  freebooters  from  the  laud  taken  by  them,  but  wlien  this  measure 
is  necessary  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the  mouuted  police  force  under 
the  Hcsidcnt  Commissioner.  He  further  informed  them  that  the 
Cape  Colony  was  not  prepared  to  annex  any  portion  of  the  territory 
in  question.  In  December,  188<'),  the  High  Commissioner  informed 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  few  freebooters  who  would  be  left 
outside  the  new  Convention  line  could  be  provided  with  farms  in- 
side the  TVansvaal  boundary,  and  tliat  there  were  only  about  fifty 
farms  occupied  in  British  Stellaland,  and  those  mostly  held  by  specu- 
lators. He  also  recommended  the  Rev.  J.  lifackenzio  as  the  most 
tit  person  to  act  as  British  Resident  in  Bcchuanaland. 

The  new  Convention  with  the  Transvaal  was  signed  in  Loudon  on 
February  4, 1884,  and  the  High  Commissioner  left  for  South  Africa  a 
few  days  later.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  up  to  bis  leaving  England,  ho 
was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  removing  the  (ilibusters 
from  Bechuanalaud  and  restoring  to  Mankoroane  and  Moutsiua  the 
teiritory  still  left  to  them  by  the  new  boundary  line.  He  quite 
recognised  that  the  greater  number  of  the  filibusters  were,  under 
the  Conventiou,  cut  out  of  the  Transvaal,  and  he  showed  no  desire 
to  treat  with  them.  "While  he  was  on  his  way  out  to  South  Africa, 
however,  other  influences  were  at  work,  and  his  Imperial  Secretary, 
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Captain  Bower,  made  a  visit  to  Becbu&n&land  and  was  completely 
boodirinked  by  Niekcrk.  aud  tbc  Transvaal  SteUaland  freebooters. 
He  returned  to  Cape  Town  about  tbe  same  time  as  tbc  High  Com- 
micsiuuer,  and  reported  bis  proceedings.  In  tbis  report  be  describes 
bis  meeting  with  the  notorious  freebooter,  Van  Niekerk,  who  appears 
to  bare  entirely  outwitted  Iiim;  lie  expressed)  astouisbmeut  at 
leaniing  from  him  that  there  was  uo  Boer  laager  and  no  aggressive 
movement  contemplated  by  the  Stellalandcrs  ;  be  api>cars  to  have 
been  entirely  misled  regarding  tbe  condition  of  Mankoroanc  aud  bis 
people,  and  &tatc<I,  "  he  still  retains  sunicient  territory  to  provide 
for  tlie  irauta  of  himself  and  bis  people  ;  "  and  with  regard  to  tbe 
StellQltod  freebootera  be  said,  "  1  think  it  would  now  be  impossible 
to  expel  these  people  from  tbe  lands  they  occupy,  and  1  think  it 
»ill  in  consequence  be  necessary  to  take  steps  to  govern  them." 

Unfortunately,  the  High  Commissioijer  accepted  the  inaccurate 
accounts  of  Bccbuanaland  given  by  Captain  Bower,  aud  was  so  in- 
flucDced  by  tbem  that  he  completely  changed  bis  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  freebooters,  as  expressed  at  the  Empire  Club  aud  in 
official  doeiuuents  l)efurc  leaving  London,  and  this  be  appears  to 
bave  done  witbout  any  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

To  aucb  an  extent  did  be  now  coincide  with  the  views  of  Captain 
Bower  that  in  bis  iustructioDs  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  he  gave  bim 
aothority  to  recognise  the  grants  already  issued  iu  Stellalaud  by  the 
freebooters  if  he  agreed  with  Captain  Bower  that  they  could  not  be 
expelled. 

At  tbe  same  time  be  gave  bim  a  map  showing  tbe  new  boundary 
line,  and  placed  him  in  possessiou  of  the  arraugeraents  to  wliich  tbe 
Transvaal  delegates  had  agreed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  eucruacbmeuts, 
mod  to  maintain  order  on  botli  sides  of  tbe  border. 

Od  April  22^  Niekerk,  the  leader  of  tbe  filibusters,  wrote  from 
tbc  Harts  Kiver  in  the  Transvaal  to  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly, 
ktating  that  he  bad  no  objection  to  Stellaland  being  divided  into  two 
parts,  provided  that  tbe  portion  falling  outside  tbc  Transvaal  was 
annexed  to  tbc  Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  Mackenzie^  on  proceeding  to  Bccbuanaland,  signed  a  treaty 
-witb  Mankoroanc  on  April  30,  by  which  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate  was  declared  over  Mankoroanc's  country.  On  May  9, 
he  aDDonnccd  the  same  Protectorate  at  Vrtjburg  for  British  Stella- 
laud,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  he  bad  made  witb  the  Chief  Man- 
koroanc ;  this  treaty  has  since  been  ratihed  by  tbc  Order  iu  Council 
of  January  27,  1885. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  in  recpicsting  A' an  Nickerk,  witb  tbe  approval 
of  tbe  Volks  Committee,  to  act  as  special  Aasiataut  CommisMoucr 
until  a  ComoUBsioucr  should  be  appointed,  said,  "  I  now  in 
ibe   Queen's  name   impose  ou   bim,  as  tbe  bead  of  tbe  people  of 
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Stellalandj  the  responsibility  of  tHc  temporary  management  of  tUa 
district  nntil  its  affairs  arc  finally  settled."  This  document  was  nigncd 
by  Niekcrk  bimself.  A  question  now  nrosc  as  to  Niekerk  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mackeniie  on  May  21, 
stating  that  the  people  of  Stellaland  had  sent  a  petition  to  the  Cape 
Parliament  for  annexation  to  the  CapeColony,  and  wished  to  i>ostponc 
all  action.  Niekerk  then  absconded  from  British  SteUaland,  some 
charges  having  been  brought  against  him.  A  temporary  government 
was  established  at  Vrijburg  by  the  Volks  Committee,  and  it  wa^ 
agreed  that  the  members  should  take  the  oath  of  altcgiaucc. 

On  .Inly  IG,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Volks  Committee 
Vrijburg  deposed  Niekerk,  and  on  July  28,  at  a  public  meeting, 
it  was  declared  that  Niekerk  and  De  la  Rey  were  holding  rcbellioaa 
meetings  within  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  and  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  of  Stellaland  to  oppose  the  proper  maiuteuancc 
of  law  and  order. 

On  the  other  hand^  Nirkcrk,  in  the  Transvaal,  issued  a  written 
notice,  stating  that  the  Vulks  Committee  had  no  authority  to  sur- 
render the  country  of  f>tcllalaud,  aud  charging  all  persona  who 
negotiated  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  with  high  treason. 

Thus  two  separate  Governments  were  established  in  SteUaland — 
that  at  Vrijburg,  favourable  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  the  Imperial 
Government;  that  on  the  liartz  River,  in  the  Transvaal,  favourable 
to  Niekerk  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  course  in  this  matter  was  now  quite  clear.  The  Transvaal 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  keep  order  within  its  own  border,  and 
Niekerk  and  h\^  party  in  Transvaal  SteUaland  should  have  been  re- 
strained from  crossing  over  to  British  territory,  and  from  coercing  those 
Stellalandcrs  who  had  declared  themselves  to  be  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

That  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State  there  can- 
not 1}c  a  doubt,  from  a  perusal  of  a  letter  to  the  High  Commissioner 
dated  March  14,  18H1,  desiring  him  to  take  steps  for  maintaining 
the  new  western  boundary  aud  preserving  order  in  Bcchuanalaud ;  it 
concludes: — "It  is  important  that  this  boundary  should  forthwith  be 
distinctly  defined  in  order  to  preclude  doubts  aud  disputes  as  to  the 
limits  of  each  jurisdiction,  aud  if,  unfortunately,  the  Guvcrumcot  of 
the  Republic  should  not  be  able  to  take  part  immediately  in  this 
work,  it  may  be  well  that  you  should  have  the  line  marked  for  your 
owu  guidance.  1  shall  await  your  reports  on  these  subjects  with 
interest,  aud  with  the  fullest  confidence  iu  your  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion." 

The  importance  of  laying  down  the  boundary  lino  immediately  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  following  remarks  from  Lord  Derby,  dated 
October  18,  1881: — "The  immediate  origin  of  the  recent  hostilities 
is   immaterial,   because,    whether    Montsioa   or    Moshetti   was    the 
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aggressor,  it  v&s  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  to 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  its  territory  from  being  u«ed  as  a 
haie  of  operations  by  either  party."  And  the  High  Commissioner's 
iastruetions  to  IVIr.  Mackenzie  oa  April  12  proves  clearly  that  up  to 
that  date  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  iustructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Aud  yetj  as  sooa  as  it  was  found  that  ^Ir.  Mackenzie  proposed  a 
Loud  Commission  in  British  Stcllaland,  and  that  those  interested  in 

^laxld  in  consequence  clamoured  for  his  recall,  all  considerations  for  the 
iiutructious  of  the  Secretary  of  State  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
Mldc,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Captain  Rower  went  up  prepared  not  only 
Brnudo  what  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  donc^  hut  also  to  make  a  new 
departare,  to  ignore  the  boundary  line,  and  to  treat  with  the  very 
filibusters  who.  the  High  Commissioner  a  few  mouths  before  saidj 
were  robbers,  whose  proceedings  he  could  nut  couuteuance,  aud  with 
whom  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  civilized  Government  would 
aUow  its  name  to  be  associated. 

Ou  reading  the  record  of  the  past,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 

that   there  must  ha^'e  been  some  very  strong  reason  to  account  for 

the  extraordinary  proceedings  that  at  this  time  took  place.     There 

can  be  little  doubt  that  great  pre»i«ure  was  brought  to  bear  by  those 

interested   in   land  speculations,  but  this  may  not  account  entirely 

^H  for  BO  sudden  a  change  of  policy  adopted  by  the  local  autliorilies, 

^B  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  made  aware.     The  principal 

;         guiding  line  may  have  been  a  desire  to  save  something  out  of  the 

general  wreck  of  Bechuanaland  by  the  sacrifice  of  British  Stellaland. 

^^   It   would    appear  that  Mr.    Rhodes  and  Captain  Bower  had  deter* 

^H  mined  to  adopt  the  desperate  risk  of  treating  with  the  Hartz  River 

^^   freebooters,   and   handing  over   StcUnland    to  them,    provided   they 

^    would  assist  in  preserviug  Gushen  intact.      In  any  case,  there  cau  be 

^B    little  doubt  that  the  freebooter  Niekcrk  managed  to  i>cr5uadc  both 

^B  these  gentlemen  that  he   had  the  most   pacific  intentinnA  and  very 

^H  great  power,  and  that  he  could  extricate  thera  from  the  difficulties  in 

r       which  the   High  Commissioner  had    involved    the    country.      The 

Rction   of  these  gentlemen  at  this  period   shows  that  they  entirely 

misunderstood   the   sentiments   and  character   of   the    Dutch    free- 

I         hooters.     Niekerk  and  other  leaders  no  doubt  possessed  great  power 

I         over  their  followers,  so  loog  as  their  actions  were  entirely  aggressive, 

but  tbey  could  have  little  or  no  power  in  restraining  them  except  by 

making  large  promises  of  something  in  the  future,  far  greater  than 

that  which  they  saw  in  their  immediate  grasp. 

Mr.  Rhodes  having  by  what  the  High  Commissioner  terms  his 
"disinterested  advice"  secured  tlic  recall  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  went 
up  himself  into  Stellaland  to  cancel  all  Mr.  Mackenzie's  acts,  aud  to 
aksist   in  this  he   a&ked   for  the   aid  of  Captain  Rower,  who  in  his 
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turn  brauglit    up  tlie    Rcpublicau   flag    of   StcUaland    wliicli    Mr. 
IiIackcDxic  liail  takeu  down  lo  Cape  Town. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  oq  August  \,  telegraphed  that  a  large  Boer  meeting 
under  Kiekcrk,  iu  the  Trausvaal,  liad  determiucd  to  put  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie out  of  Vrijburg,  and  ou  the  following  day  he  Bttid  tliat  the 
opposition  of  De  la  Key  and  Niekerk  was  a  dangerous  factor,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  tu  reconcile  them,  as  a  divided  StcUaland 
was  dangerous. 

Ou  August  7  he  telegraphed  from  Vrijburg  that  the  town  section 
had  accepted  Mackenzie  and  were  in  fear  of  an  attack  from  Niekerk's 
party,  who  had  proclaimed  a  separate  government  on  the  Martz. 
Hirer  in  tlie  Transvaal;  on  the  same  day  from  Vrijhurg  was  telegraphed 
the  news  that  Niekerk  had  disscknowlcdgcd  the  British  Ilcsidcnt, 
and  had  called  npon  leaders  of  disaffected  Boers  to  sit  as  court- 
martial  ou  all  persons  who  had  negotiated  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  ou  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  treasonable  action 
of  Niekerk,  Mr.  Rliodcs  proposed  to  treat  with  him,  and  to  act  oa 
entirely  different  Hues  to  those  of  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

These  proposals  tbc  lli^b  Commissioner  accepted,  Mr.  Rhode 
said,  "  My  policy,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  contained  iu  a  fev 
words — rix.,  to  try  and  effect  a  reconciliation  with  tlic  Niekerk 
party,  and  to  obtain  their  ca-o[)eration  iu  dealiug  with  the  people  of 
Rooi  (Jrond,  or  at  least  their  neutrality." 

On  August  26,  Captain  Bower  reported  that  he  had  met  Niekerk 
and  his  party  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that  they  were  very  unreasonable 
and  violeut,  their  object  being  war  at  auy  price  ;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded by  M.  Niekerk  that  he  and  De  la  Rey  had  beeu  eudeavouriu;^ 
tu  restrain  tlie  more  violenl  ;  he  then  gave  the  conditions  that  he 
himself  had  proposed  to  tlie  freebooters,  wtiicli  the  leading  papers  in 
the  Cape  Colony  have  stigmatized  as  a  disgraced  documeut* 


*'  1.  The  agreements  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  with  the  Yolks  Comtuittooand 
proclamations  issued  by  him  are  cancpllcil. 

2.  That  pending  annexation  to  the  Ciipe  Colony,  Stellulnnd  continue  it« 
own  Govcroment,  reCDgnising.iiowtiVcr,  the  Imperial  protectorate,  and  subject 
to  tlie  oondirinn  that  all  executive  .icts  must  bo  taken  in  concert  and  with  tho 
consent  of  the  Deputj-Cooiiitisuoner. 

U.  That  tlie  land  titles,  as  i^ued  by  the  former,  (/e /arfei,  be  recognised  ab 
once. 

4.  That  the  CommiBsioner  of  Bcchuaniiland  liold  a  court  to  inveslignle 
cattle  tlieltji,  committed  either  by  the  Ror>r-4  or  by  Maiikoroune  witliin  the  last- 
twelve  tnoiitJjs,  itnil  date  be  fixed  fur  the  openiug  of  such  court,  which  dnto 
shall  not  be  taken  Inter  than  September  2(i. 

h.  The  ofltccrsof  the  Sicllaknd  Govcrnmi'nl  to  bi  ni'rainatcd  by  tlio  Stelln- 
land  Government,  in  agreement  willi  the  Deputy-Commissiouor. 

6.  In  the  event  of  Deputy-CommisKioner  requiring  a  force  of  burghorti  to 
eocort  provisioDS  to  Montaioa,  a  burgher  lurce  to  be  supplied  by  St«Uttl»ud» 
to  be  paid  from  imperial  funds,  the  comtuaudunt  receiving  £25  a  month,  and 
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he  bnz^bers  10».  a  day  wbilat  employed,  officers  and  men  providing  their  own 
horses  and  arms,  but  ammunition  to  be  provided  hy  Government. 

7.  In  the  event  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bechuanaland  requiring  a 
burgher  force  to  quell  native  disturbances,  a  burgher  commando  to  be 
furnished  by  Stellaland,  which  ^viU  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Government 
whilst  employed. 

8.  Twenty-five  burghers  to  be  at  once  enrolled  to  patrol  the  country  and 
stop  cattle  thefts. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  have  promised  that  if  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment is  arrived  at,  I  will  recommend  to  your  Excellency  a  loan  of  £5,000 
to  the  Stellaland  Government.  I  have  explained  that  I  have  no  autho- 
rity to  promise  your  Excellency's  consent,  but  will  recommend  it  most 
^.-vourably." 

The  High  Commissioner,  in  telegraphing  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
entirely  misled  him  regarding  Captain  Bower's  negotiation  with 
^^ieke^k,  by  stating  that  the  large  meeting  of  armed  Boers  was  in 
Stellaland  ;  whereas  he  should  have  said  that  it  was  on  the  Hartz 
R-iTer,  within  the  Transvaal. 

The  negotiations  with  the  freebooter  Niekerk  continued  till 
September  8,  when  Mr.  Khodes  made  his  final  agreement  with  them, 
tile  Articles  of  which  are  as  follow : — 

"  1.  That  all  transactions  entered  into  by  Mr.  John  Mackenzie  with  the 
Vollu  Committee  and  the  proclamations  issued  by  him  be  cancelled. 

2.  Pending  the  annexation  to  the  Cape  Colony,  Stellaland  shall  continue 
its  own  Government,  recognising,  however,  her  Majesty's  protoctorate,  and 
Hubject  to  the  condition  that  all  executive  acts  must  be  taken  in  concert,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Bechuanaland. 

3.  That  the  land  titles  issued  by  the  Government  of  Stellaland  be  recog- 
nised. 

i.  That  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  offered  by  Messrs.  P.  J.  Joubert, 
^Qp€rin  ten  dent  of  Native  Affairs,  and  H.  Shoemcin,  member  of  the  Native 
Location  Commission  for  South  African  Kepublic,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mr.  C.  J,  Rhodes,  Commissioner  of  Bechuanaland,  on  tiie  other,  the  proposal 
contained  in  copy  of  letter  A.  shall  be  adopted  and  copy  of  letter  marked 
B.  sent  to  the  administration  of  Stellaland. 

5.  That  with  the  object  of  Stellaland  Government  completing  its  affairs, 
tbe  period  of  three  months  shall  be  reserved  before  Article  2  will  come  in 
force  with  its  protectorate,  and  during  that  time  the  public  shall  maintain 
their  rights  and  have  them  fulfilled  in  accordance  with  Article  4." 

Farther  arrangements  were  made  for  the  hoisting  of  the  Republican 
^^  of  Stellaland,  and  the  Union  Jack  was  taken  away  for  safe 
^tody  to  Taungs.  And  yet  the  original  object  for  this  discreditable 
"nbmission  and  concession  to  the  freebooters  was  not  gained — viz., 
their  aid  against  the  Goshenites. 

Thns  the  Republic  of  Stellaland  was  again  inaugurated  by  Messrs. 
^odes  and  Bower.  Acting  under  the  orders  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, the  Republican  flag  was  again  hoisted,  and  the  instructions  of 
^c  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  laying  down  of  the  boundary  line 
'ere  thoroughly  ignored ;  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  was  kept 
^tirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what   had  actually  occurred,  the  High 
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Commissioner  scndinpf  on  September  11  a  telegram  implyiug  that 
tbe  arraugement  ivas  made  with  British  Stellaland  only^  for  he  stated, 
"  Stellaland  shall  continue  itn  owa  Government,  recognising  British 
protectorate." 

Now  the  agreement  with  Niekerk  was  made  for  the  whole  of 
Stcllaland  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Protectorate,  and  it 
was  made  in  Transvaal  territory  with  Transvaal  IJocrs,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  and  in  face  of  tbe  protest  of  the  x>coplc  of  British 
Stcllaland. 

The  full  report  of  Mr.  Rbodcs's  agreement  was  sent  home  on 
September  24,  but  there  ia  nothing  to  show  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  so  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  api>car  to  have  been  quite 
unaware  of  the  actual  facts  until  mouths  after  the  expedition  had 
started  fur  South  Africa  in  November  188>i. 

Even  the  High  Commissioner  does  not  appear  to  have  fully  under- 
atood  what  had  been  done,  as  in  his  tetter  of  October  8  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  lie  speaks  of  Niekerk  and  the  Ilartz  Uiver  party 
expelling  the  Select  Committee  from  A'rijburg  as  though  it  were  all 
one  territory.  Ue  also  states  that  in  his  opinion  tbe  agreement 
made  by  Mr.  Khodcs  with  Niekerk  is  more  favourable  than  that 
made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  with  British  Stcllaland,  and  concurs  with 
Lord  Derby  in  thinking  that  the  recognition  of  the  existing  StelU- 
land  titles  is  preferable  to  that  entered  into  with  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
There  is  this  important  dificreuce  between  the  two  agreements  which 
the  High  Commissioner  entirely  omitted  to  refer  to.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
only  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  original  volunteers  subject  to  a 
Land  Commission,  and  it  was  to  this  that  Liord  Derby  referred 
in  his  letter  of  September  3,  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rhodes 
guaranteed  the  whole  of  the  claims  without  examination,  iucludin|; 
a  large  number  in  addition  to  those  of  tbe  original  volunteers.  It 
is  quite  certain  from  pcnisal  of  the  Parliamentary  Blue-Books  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  in  possession  of  the  real  conditions 
under  which  Mr.  Khodes  made  his  agreement  until  six  or  seven 
months  after  it  was  made. 

In  comjiaring  these  two  agreements  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
that  they  have  been  contrasted  by  the  Bestuur  of  British  Stella- 
land,  and  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  that  made  by  Mr. 
Hackeozie  is  best  for  all  parties.     They  show  that 

"according  to  the  ngrcGment  entered  into  with  Mr.  Khodes,  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  to  comiii'iisate  eucfa  lotsaes  of  farms  as  mentioned  in  the  precodiag 
|i«rajrraph,  by  the  granting  of  other  fartns  to  thtii),  nnd  beaide»  creating  con- 
eiderulilt;  dis>iatisfnction,a  frcitli  burdrn  will  bo  iiii|K)8cd  oo  tins  country  owing 
to  its  being  obligatory  to  meet  the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  parties  thus 
injured," 

And  they  conclude  with  the  following  remarks : — 
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1.  '*  Wlierefls  the  agreement  made  by  Mr.  ^[ackenzic  will  tend  to  briDg  a 
■e  Jiad  iudua£riou»  populntion  into  thp  country  which  will  cultivate  tite 
I  aod  in  coarw  of  time  cauao  Steliahiud  (o  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
diftricta  in  Sotiili  Afrini  ;  the  agreotnent  entered  into  by  Mr.  iChodcs 
will  gradtutUv  cante  the  territory  to  fait  entirely  intt*  the  hands  of  speculittotK, 
who  li»  td  its  boundaries  will  do  nothing  to  promote  itH  widfare,  iu 

cmueqii  reo£  it  will  remoin  sfwirsely  inhabited  and  uncultivated. 

?.  "  Whereas  the  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Mutkcnzie  is  excellent  nnd  must 
prore  most  s:\tiRfactory  to  every  well-mi'aning  inhnbitjint  of  the  country  ;  the 
agTvement  made  by  ^ir.  Rhodes  is  vngiie  in  the  extreme,  and  tends  sold/  to 
promote  the  inlereittJ^  of  »  few  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  majority.** 

Not  only  was  Sir.  Ilhodcs's  agrcemcut  of  a  spurious  character, 
having  been  made  with  pcrsous  who  Jived  in  the  Transvaal,  but  it 
wus  also  looked  upou  by  ihosc  very  pcrsous  as  ouc  which  could  be 
laid  on  one  side  at  any  moment,  and  acknowledged  by  all  a»  having 
Upsed  OQ  December  8,  1S84.  What  the  weighty  reasons  are  for 
holding  to  this  agreement  eau  only  be  surmised  by  those  who  kuow 
the  intricate  nature  of  political  problems  iu  South  Africa;  but  it  is 
tDtcrcstiDg  to  note  that  the  High  Commissioner,  havJug  insisted  on 
holding  to  this  agreement  month  after  month,  has  at  last  himself,  ou 
Tuiting  Stellaland,  found  out  the  impossibility  of  a<lhering  to  it,  and 
hojt  l)een  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  portion  of  that  made  by  Mr. 
Slackcnsie.  Uufurtnuatcly,  however,  he  still  alHrms  that  his 
•mngemcnts  are  based  on  Mr.  llliodcs's  agreement.  Now  it  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  if  he  does  justice  to  the  country  by  acting  entirely 
on  Mr.  Mackenzie's  agreement,  and  iguoriug  that  of  Mr.  Hbodes  in 
everything  but  the  name,  he  yet  will  be  doing  a  grievous  injustice 
in  Bcchuanaland^  for  there  is  still  something  in  the  background. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  agreement  is  based  on  a  concession  of  the  conntry 
from  Maukoroane,  while  Mr.  Khodes'a  agreement  rests  on  the  validity 
of  titlcn  issued  by  David  Alassau  in  Maukoroaue*B  territory — that  ia 
to  say,  it  involves  the  recognition  of  the  treaty  between  Maukoroane 
and  Maasau  of  1882.  Now,  there  was  auothcr  treaty  iu  the  same 
year  made  between  Montsioa  and  Moshetti  upon  which  Mr.  Upiugton 
has  based  his  agreement  with  the  Goshenitcs.  And  he,  as  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Cape  Colony,  gives  hia  opinion  that  one  treaty  is  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  that  they  must  both  stand  or  fall  together. 
According  to  Mr.  I'pington'a  opinion  therefore,  if  Mr,  Rhodes** 
agreement  is  upheld,  his  onu  must  be  upheld  also.  In  other  words, 
the  freebooters  will  be  allowed  to  return  into  Goshen  who  were 
ftiTDcd  out  by  the  expedition  of  1884—5  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million 
of  money. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  the  subject.  Under  an  Order  in 
Conncil,  the  present  Crown  Colony,  including  Stellaland,  was  taken 
oTcr  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  with  Mau- 
koroane and  Montsioa.  Now,  if  Mr.  Rhodes's  agreement  is  upheld,  all 
a«ts  of  Mr.  Mackenzie   in    Stellaland  arc  cancelled,  and  therefore 
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Stcllaland  did  aot  pass  under  the  Crown  ty  treaty,  and  couscqucutly 
it  at  preseut  remains  a  Republic,  outside  of  the  Transvaal  aud  uutside 
of  the  Crown  Colony.  But  yet  it  Las  recently  been  declared  by  the 
High  Commissiuuer  to  form  portion  of  tlie  Crown  Colony. 

It  seems  (piite  certnln  that  the  complicated  questions  which  hare 
arisen  under  Mr.  Uhodcs's  agreement  could  not  have  occurred  bad  the 
High  Commissioner  not  aUo  been  Governor  of  tlie  Cape  Colony. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Colonel  Sehemibruckcr,  has 
stated  in  the  House  of  Assembly  the  necessity  for  the  severance  of 
those  oHices  ;  he  also  has  called  attention  to  the  exti:aordinary  pcwi- 
tion  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  was  carrying  out  hi»  duties  aa 
Governor  in  the  Cape  Colony  by  aid  of  bis  responsible  Ministry,  and 
as  High  Commissioner  in  Bechuanaland  by  aid  uf  the  Opposition,  of 
which  Mr.  Hbodcs  was  a  leading  member.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Cape  Ministry  to  effect  an  agreement 
witli  the  Goi>henites  was  accelerated  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
Stellaland  and  the  Transvaal,  it  being  considered  in  Cape  Town  that 
while  acting  us  the  Uigh  Commissioner's  Deputy  he  had  secured  the 
sympathy  of  the  Africander* Bond  Boers  in  the  north  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  future 
government  of  South  Africa. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  South  Africa  and  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  aud  aspirations  of  the  people,  arc  conscious 
that  some  measures  arc  urgently  required  by  which  full  justice  may 
be  done  to  all  classes.  Even  in  the  Cape  Colony,  where  there  ia  a 
responsible  Government,  the  people  arc  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
legislation.  The  Knglish  feel  impeded  in  their  forward  progress  and 
coerced  into  inaction  by  the  standstill  Bucr  element ;  the  Bucrs  com- 
plain that  they  have  magistrates  who  do  not  know  their  language, 
who  do  not  comprehend  tlicir  wants,  and  that  they  receive  but  scant 
justice;  while  the  natives  assert  that  whatever  may  be  the  law  in  the 
letter,  it  is  practically  felt  that  in  enforcing  it  there  is  one  code  for 
the  block  man  and  another  for  the  white. 

Throughout  South  Africa  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  diseonte&t 
among  all  classes ;  each  sees  that  there  is  something  wrong,  but  no 
one  has  yet  brought  forward  any  panacea  which  will  Ruit  all  races. 
For  many  years  past  the  question  of  federation  Itas  been  raised,  and 
in  1871  Mr.  Moltiuo,  Prime  Minister,  moved  a  resolution  that  the 
colony  should  be  divided  into  tliree  or  more  provincial  governments. 
With  this  object  iu  view,  two  years  later,  in  reply  to  a  very  urgent 
appeal  for  the  separation  of  the  western  from  the  eastern  province, 
the  Secretary  of  State  suggested  the  possibility  of  placing  each  of  tbo 
great  divisions  of  the  colony  under  pronncial  governments,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  general  legislature.     The  sentiment  of  certain  puUticiana 
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st  Cape  Town,  liowever,  has  for  many   years  been  extremely  averse 

to  aar  form  of  local  selE-governmeDt  being  accorded  to  the  provinces ; 

they    hold    steadily    in  view   the    prospect  of  South  Africa    being 

governed  in  the  future  directly  from  Cape  Town.      Their  motto  has 

be«a  "  unificaliou  "  in  contradistinction    to   that  of  *' federation/' 

and  they  have  not  been  averse  to  lay  aside  the  interest  of  the  whole  of 

South  Africa  in  order  to  retain  and  increase  their  local  pre-eminence. 

Thin  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  factors  atVectiu<;  recent  events  in 

South  Africa.      In  May,  1B7D|  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  a  despatch  to  the 

Governor  of  tlic  Cape  Colony,  referred  to  the  serious  disadvantages^ 

both  as   regards  security  and    disorder  and  material   progress  under 

which  the  several  colonics   and  States  are  placed,  by  the   absence  of 

any  defined  and  consistent   policy   governing   questions   of  vital  in« 

tti^xest    to   :di ;     aud    he    proposed    on  the    part    of   her    Majesty's 

Government  that  there  should   be   a  conference  of  delegates,  repre- 

aeuting   tbe   colonies  of  South   Africa,  nnder  such  presidency   and 

with  such  assistance  as   her  Majesty's  Oovernment  could  give.     The 

object  of  this  conference  wns  to  consider  a  uniform  policy  with  regard 

to  the  natives,  the  sale  of  arms  and    ammunition  to  them,  the  arrest 

utd  surrender  of  criminals,  aud  minor  territorial  questions.      To  this 

propoval  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  gave  a  rude  rebuff  by  passing 

ft   resolution    that   any    such    proposal  regarding    the    Cape  Colony 

ehonld  come  from  its  own  Government.      Lord    Carnarpon  rejoined 

by  requcaling  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  his   capacity  as 

High  Commissioner,  to  ascertain  whether  the  conference  might  not 

be  held  with  advantage  between  one  or  more  of  the  Republics,  the 

colony   of  Natal,  and  the  province   of    Griqualand   West,   without 

reference  to  the  Cape    Colony.      We   have   here   an    instance   of  a 

difficult  position  in  which  the  official  acting  as    High  Commissioner 

and    Governor    of    the    Cape    Colony    is    constantly    placed.       As 

GoTcmor    of   the    Cape    Colony    he    must    consider    the    pro[)oaal 

for  the  conference   as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  that  colony,  but  as 

High  C-ommissioner  he  must  furtlier  the  object  of  the  conference  as 

iar  oa  ho  can  among  the  States  lying  beyond  the  Cape  Colony.    In  the 

autumn  of   1675   Mr.   Froude   visitetl    South    Africa,    and    spoke  in 

public  as  to  the   advantages  of  federation.      On  the  withdrawal  of 

the  proposal  for  a  conference  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Cape  House  of 

.\ssembly  expressed  its  willingness  to  assist  the  Imperial  Ciovernmcnt 

in  settling  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen   with   regard  to  British 

jorisdictiou   to   Griqualand  West,  and   negotiations  were  then  com* 

cd  as  to  the  annexation  of  the  latter  by  the  Cape  Colony.     In 

iqucnce  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the  next 

inr  yeATs,  little  was  done  to  further  the  general  question  of  fcdera- 

tkiQ,  but  every  effort  was  made  by  the    Imperial  Government  to 

force  Griqualand  West  into  a  union  with   the  Cape  Colony.     The 
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qaestiou  that  noir  arose  on  tliis  suhjcct  was  "  anncxatioD 
"  federation  ; "  the  Cape  Colony  wished  to  absorb  Griqualand  Weat 
into  its  unity,  while  Griqaaland  West  itself  wished  to  remain  ft 
separate  colony  in  coujunctiuu  with  Bcchuanalaud,  as  one  of  ft 
federation  of  States.  Griqualand  AVest  Had  been  solemnly  promised 
time  after  time  by  the  Imperial  Government  that  it  shonld  not  he 
annexed  against  the  will  of  the  people;  but  these  promiitea  were 
treated  na  jests,  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colooy  against  its 
will,  by  negotiations  carried  on  during  the  autumn  of  1879. 

This  was  a  fatal  error  in  the  administration  of  South  Africa. 
Grtqnaland  West  was  essentially  an  Kiiglish  province ;  by  absorbing 
it  into  the  Cape  Colony  its  influence  became  swamped  by  the  over- 
whelming Boer  interest  of  that  colony,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
inhabitants  were  rendered  discontented  towards  the  Home  Govern- 
meut  by  this  breach  of  faith. 

After  this  accession  of  territory  and  riches  to  the  Cape  Colouy» 
the  prospect  of  any  federal  union  or  conference  became  rery  pro- 
blematical, as  it  was  obviouNly  to  the  interest  of  the  colony  to 
avoid  federation  where  it  wished  to  absorb. 

During  the  years  succeeding^  1879  many  changes  hare  taken 
place  in  South  Africa,  bnt  probably  the  most  important  is  that  duo 
to  the  extension  of  etlucation  among  the  people,  and  the  political 
wakcning-np  of  the  Boers  under  the  tuition  of  the  "  Afnkaudcr- 
Bond/'  A  federal  union  waa  in  \>'^  pitjposcd  by  this  party,  witk 
a  mottOj  "Africa  for  the  Afrikanders/'  which  is  intended  to  mean 
the  boycotting  of  English  traders,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  Boers  had  been  politically  asleep  for  the  last  fifty  yean, 
and  their  sudden  awakening  caused  a  shock  throughout  South 
Africa.  Kmissarics  were  sent  through  the  country  preaching 
sedition  and  recommending  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  pro- 
posing a  ceparate  flag  for  South  Africa.  The  loyal  portion  of  the 
country  was  supine,  and  gave  no  voice  on  the  subject;  botli  the 
Ministers  and  the  Opposition  endeavoured  to  make  capital  out  of 
this  political  revival,  and  each  strove  with  the  other  to  secure  the 
Dutch  vote.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  filibustering 
expeditions  in  Bcciiuanaland  came  to  a  head,  culminating  in  the 
violation  of  her  Majesty's  protcctonitc,  A  cry  for  assistance  now 
arose  from  the  English  colonists  and  the  Dutch  loyalist  section,  but 
the  Cape  Ministers,  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  tho  csitemt 
Dutch  population  were  going  to  carry  everything  their  own  way, 
went  to  Bechuaoaland,  and  there  made  coucessious  to  the  tilibuMera 
without  any  considerations  as  to  the  vindication  of  British  honour,  and 
tentatively  approved  the  handing  over  of  Goshen  to  these  marauders ; 
proceedings  which  her  JIajesty's  Government  refused  to  confirm. 
lo  doing  this  the  Ministers  clung  to  the  belief  that  British  troopa 
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ould  nerer  a^n  crews  the  Orange  River.      The  pasHagc  of  British 

reH:»pa  iuto    BechuanaUDil    with    so    much  alat^rity  and    diseipline, 

oraplctcly  iipHct   the  calculation!!  of  tlic  seditious,  and  hnfore  the 

disaflccted  Boers  could  gather  together  and  make  any  stand   the 

peace  of  thu  conntry  was  sccnrcd. 

A  revulsion  of  feeling  now  took  place  among  the  Datch  popula- 
tioa  of  Sonth  Africa  ;  they  had,  since  the  retrocession  of  the  Trans- 
Yaa],  treated  the  Eugtiah  ]H>pu1ation  with  cuntumely  nud  contempt, 
imagiuiug  they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  that  England 
woixld  not  veuturc  again  to  dispute  affairs  with  the  up-couutry 
iuers.  When  the)*  found  out,  however,  that  England  was  dcler- 
ed  to  see  justice  doue,  whether  to  Doers  or  natives,  and  had  the 
power  and  will  to  do  it,  they  gave  way  and  showed  their  readiness 
to  let  bvgones  be  bygtjnes,  and  work  together  as  a  united  loyal 
people.  Hut  there  arc  not  wanting  those  who  assert  that  the  snake 
itioD  is  "  scotched,  bat  not  killed." 

The  enthusiaftic  addresses  reeently  sent  in  on  the  termination  of 
the  Etpcdition  from  the  principal  towus  and  districts  of  the  Cape 
CotoDj  by  Dutch  and  English  inhabitants  arc  sufficient  endcnce 
of  the  important  change  which  has  eomo  over  the  minds  of  the 
majority. 

A  question  now  arises  as  to  the  future  Government  of  South 
Africa.  Wuuld  it  he  better  for  the  "nnifirntion"  process  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  risk  the  experiment  of  allowing  tlie  Cape  Colony 
gradually  to  attempt  to  absorb  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  or  would 
it  be  more  desirable  to  clalwrate  sonic  federal  scheme  by  which  the 
rarious  provinces  of  South  Africa  can  be  hroiight  under  one  head, 
or  can  some  other  scheme  be  devised  by  which  South  Africa  can  be 
made  prosperous  on  other  lines  ? 

However  desirable  it  may  appear  iu  theory  for  the  Cape  Colony 
to  conttuuc  its  present  scheme  of  unitication,  it  is  evident  to  all 
those  who  understand  the  country  that   this  is  not  a  practical  solu- 
tion*     It  is  not  probable  that  the  colony  of  Natid  would  submit  to 
he  abaorbed  in  this  manner ;  the  natire  tribes  arc  most  averse  to  the 
OoTcmment  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  States  to  the  north  of  the 
Orange  Kivcr  are  far  loo  well  aware  of  the  future  before   them   to 
allow  of  any  soch  absorption.     It  is  obvious  that  for  many   years 
to  come  tlic  Orange  River  will  divitlc  the  coantry  into  twi>  distinct 
political  sections,  and  the  sooner  that  this  division  is  recognised  the 
better  for  the   prosperity  of  South   Africa.      It  is  the  ambitious 
4chcme  of  those  who  guide  the  Cape  Colouy  towards  '*  unification  " 
which  is  markedly  affecting  the  peace  of  the  .whole  territory.     The 
Kcond  proposal  as  to  '*  federation  ^*  is  equally  impracticable,  unless 
Ike  Cape  Colony  were  broken  up   into  two   sections,  because  it  so 
lugely  preponderates  in  population  and  riches  that  it  would  either 
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require  a  proportion  of  representatives  who  would  swamp  the  votes 
of  those  of  the  other  States,  or  else  it  would  not  be  adequately 
represented,  and  in  couscqURnce  would  be  coerced  by  States  who  in 
the  aggregate  arc  not  mora  powerful  than  itself.  Some  third  scheme, 
tlierefore,  must  be  devised  by  which  a  solution  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  greatest  impediment  at  the  present  time  to  the  peace  of  South 
Africa  is  the  dual  position  held  by  the  High  CommLsstoncr  and 
Governor  of  the  Cupe  Colony.  As  Govcnior  he  is  Bul>ject}  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as 
High  Commissioner  he  is  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  regard  to  matters  outside  the  Cape  Colony.  Should 
there  be  any  disparity  of  views,  as  there  is  more  often  than  not, 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  (iovemment 
regarding  native  affairs,  he  is  placed  in  a  most  anomalous  position. 
Some  may  assert  that  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  policy  ought  to 
coincide,  but  this  cannot  be,  as  the  policy  of  the  several  eolonies 
differ  among  themselves,  and  tlie  English  and  Boer  view  as  to  treat- 
ment of  native  tribes  essentially  differs. 

Duriug  his  tenure  of  office  the  High  Commissioner  and  Governor 
may  play  many  purts.  If  he  is  a  strong  mau,  he  may  for  a  time 
succeed  in  persuading  both  sides  to  combiue  in  a  united  action,  or 
he  may  play  the  Home  Government  agaiust  the  Colonial  Govem- 
nicnt,  and  cither  have  his  own  way  or  cause  a  block  according  to  his 
measure  of  skill  and  ability;  if  he  is  a  party  man,  he  may  side  with 
either  one  or  the  other,  according  to  whether  he  is  actuated  by  self- 
interest  or  good  principles  ;  if  he  is  a  weak  man,  he  may  try  in 
succession  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  either  party,  and  may 
probably  at  the  end  be  declared  a  decided  failure. 

In  whichever  direction  he  wishes  to  move  there  is  no  firm  foot- 
ing, and  there  is  the  risk  that  he  will  slip  and  fail.  Tlie  ouly  appa> 
rent  solution  to  this  difficulty  is  to  at  once  sever  the  two  positions 
and  allow  them  to  be  held  by  two  different  functionaries.  Having 
once  accomplished  this,  it  is  desirable  to  arrange  that  whatever  scheme 
is  elaborated  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  of  its  eventually  develop- 
ing into  a  *'  federation  "  under  a  Governor- General.  The  simplest 
method  of  carrying  this  out  is  for  the  High  Commissioner  to  under- 
take the  government  of  the  whole  of  the  country  outside  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  negotiations  with  the  free  Republics,  while  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  restricts  his  duties  entirely  to  that 
colony. 

Tlie  immediate  effect  of  this  would  be  to  place  under  the  High 
Commissioner  Natal,  Zululand,  Basutoland,  Griqualand,  and  Bcchu- 
analaud,  The  Cape  (Colony  should  be  called  upon  to  find  troops  for 
all  iuternal  disorders  within  its  borders,  so  that  the  Imperial  troop« 
might  be  entirely  withdrawn,  excepting  sufiicieut  Marines  and  I^larinc 
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Artillery  for  the  defence  of  the  naval  station.  The  troops  might 
also  be  very  much  reduced  in  Natalj  as  under  a  new  and  equitable 
system  peace  may  be  secured  in  South  Africa.  The  saving  e£fected 
in  the  reduction  of  troo[»  would  allow  of  the  granting  of  a  moderate 
amount  for  the  Civil  List  of  the  High  Commissioner,  until  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  territory  which  he 
will  rule  over.  The  principal  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  High 
Commissioner  that  arises  is  with  regard  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  as  it  is  proposed  that  in  the  distant  future  he  should  be  a 
Governor* General,  it  is  not  desirable  that  much  money  should  at 
present  be  expended  on  his  residence,  as  it  is  probable  that  it 
may  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  that  it  may  eventually  be 
fixed  at  Cape  Town  or  Graham's  Town. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Boers  arc  steadily  pressing  onwards  in 
their  system  of  extirpation ;  within  the  lust  month  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  David  Massau  in  the  stronghold  of  Mamusa,  they 
have  captured  all  his  cattle,  and  the  Koranna  tribe  at  Mamusa  has 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is  said  that  they  are  now  about  to  turn  their 
arms  against  Moshetti,  and  experience  enables  us  to  know  that  his 
Barolongs  cannot  exist  in  the  Transvaal  for  more  than  a  few  months. 
The  Boers  will  next  overflow  into  Bechuanaland,  will  squat  there> 
will  pick  quarrels  with  the  natives,  and  will  irritate  them  eo 
that  they  may  rise  against  the  British  Government.  The  Boer 
programme  is  to  so  arrange  that  the  natives  in  Bechuaualand  may 
be  exterminated  by  our  own  police  force  and  magistrates. 

Chables  WaRB£N, 
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^SCHYLUS  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  "EUMENIDKS"  AND  "HAMtET." 


"  1 T  is  a  dull  play  '*  was  the  criticism  which  more  than  once  met 
X  the  car  of  the  spectator  of  the  "  Eamenidea  "  as  given  at  Cam- 
bridge this  December,  1885.  The  music,  the  mige-en-tchie,  the 
spirit,  grace,  and  beauty  of  the  actors,  all  had  their  full  meed  of 
praise,  but  it  was  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  poet,  who  was  felt 
to  have  kept  his  audience  a  long  time  listeniug  to  a  story  which 
contained  very  Httlc  incident,  character  painting,  or  fine  poetry. 
The  remark,  together  with  the  reminiscence  which  the  play  suggests 
of  one  which  has  never  been  thought  dull,  must  have  set  more 
than  one  spectator  pondering  on  the  different  kind  of  interest 
demanded  by  an  Athenian  and  au  English  audience ;  and  the 
qnestion,  how  it  is  that  human  nature  changes  its  demand  for 
particular  kinds  of  interest  with  the  progress  of  the  ages  is  a  problem 
of  perennial  interest. 

Perhaps  we  may  imagine  the  difference  between  the  kind  of  attention 
given  to  dramatic  representation  by  Athenians  and  by  modem  Engliah- 
men,  if  we  conceive  a  child  tliiiiking  he  is  to  be  taken  to  see  Madame 
Tussaud's,  and  finding  himself  among  the  Elgin  marbles.  The  demand 
forastorj',  as  we  understand  the  words,  in  connection  with  the  drama, 
would  probably  impress  a  Greek  much  as  the  demand  for  the  accessories 
of  waxwork  amoug  sculpture  would  impress  ns.  It  was  not  that  they 
were  wholly  without  any  conception  of  this  kind  of  iutcrcst,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  the  "Iliad."  The  conversation  between  Helen  and 
Priam  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  for  iustaucc,  has  much  of  the  vivid 
expression  of  individual  character  which  a  modern  playwright  seeks 
to  produce.  But  this  kind  of  iutercst  must  have  been  deliberately 
renouuced  by  the  great  dramatists.  They  chose  that  austere  simpli- 
city which  is,  to   oar  taste^  ao   undramatic.     The   play   of  variouA 
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human  char&cter  is  present  in  the  poem  which  was  to  them  at 
once  their  Bible  and  their  Shakespeare,  at  least  as  miquestionably 
as  it  is  iu  any  modem  poem,  but  the  sharers  iu  Homer's  immortality 
reject  his  method,  and  If  we  look  for  that  kind  of  interest  in 
their  work,  we  shall  find  none  at  all.  The  paradox  involves  the  whole 
difference  !>etweeu  the  ancient  and  the  modern  view  of  this  our 
human  life,  with  all  ita  issues  of  right  and  wrong,  sweet  and  bitter, 
trne  and  false.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  this  difference  by 
carrying  out  the  comparison  suggested  above,  and  setting  the 
"  Eumcnidcs"  beside  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  so  similar  to  it  in  plot 
that  we  should ft;crtain1y  have  credited  the  English  poet  with  copying 
it.  if  he  could  have  read  Greek.  The  similarity  of  position  between 
Orestes  iu  the  Greek  and  Hamlet  in  the  EugUsh  play  briugs  out 
strikingly  the  radical  divergence  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  writers 
anil  the  two  nations. 

The    common   elements    are    indeed    remarkable.*      Orestes  and 

Hamlet  have  both   to    avenge    a  beloved   father,  who  has  fallen   a 

victim  to  the  guilty  passion  of  an  unfaithful  wife;   in  each  case  the 

adulterer  has  ascended  the  throne ;  and  a  claim  of  higher  than  mere 

mortal  authority  demands  his  puni§hment  j  for  the  permitted  return 

of  Hamlcfs  father  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave  may  be  set  beside 

the  command  of  Apollo  to  Orestes  to    become  the  executioner  of 

the  wrath  of  Heaven.     These  similarities — though  they  arc  probably 

quite  accidental — are  sufficiently  important  and   specific  to   bring 

out  in  all  its  marked  contrast  the  opposite  feeling  with   which  the 

tvo  pictores,  in  their  main  outlines  so  similar,    have  been  filled  in. 

Obtterre,  first,  that  Hamlet  is  complete  in    itself.      We  do  cot  want 

tQ  investigate  the  murder  of  Hamlet's  father — unlawful  passion  is  the 

adequate  and  declared  temptation  which  ha-i  caused  his  murder ;   we 

lute  not  to  get  behind   that  motive,  or  to   have  its  genesis  in  any 

oiher.    But  the  "  Eumenides  "  is  a  manifest  fragment.      We  begin  in 

tlie  middle,    the  first  start   of  the  play   implies  a    past.      Orestes 

ftppcira  fiying  from  the   Furies,  the   shade  of  his  mother  arises  to 

tjdcken  their  wrath— a  curious  combination   of  the  rescmblaucc  of 

ti«  play  to  "  Hamlet "  with  its  extreme  divei^encc  of  spirit.    It  may 

licinswcrcd  that  this  is  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature,  and  that  the 

"Eunenidcs  "  should  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  last  act  of  the  "  House 

of  Atreus  "  (as  a  graceful  translator  has  named   the  whole  trilogy). 

It  i<  true  that  we  must  take  the  ''  Eumenides  "  not  as  a  play,  but  as 

d»  last  act    of  a  play,  and  the  remarks  which  follow   so  treat  it; 

but  if  we    go  back   to   the  first   act — the    return    of  Agamemnon 

from  the    siege   of   Troy,    and    his  murder   by  Clytemneatra — the 


V  A  VnBDCh  trmn«UU)r  of  "  llunlet "  (Dads)  puts  in  the  mootli  of  tlio  Prince  wbat 
MilauaAB  lUaaht'ttou  of  the  luunler   of  Clyteiuuettim,  aa  nomcthiDg  from  wliicli  he 
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story  still  implies  and  needs  a  pftst.  Guilty  passion  is  the  theme 
of  the  "Agamemnou"  just  as  it  is  of  "  llamlct,"  hut  it  is 
not  merely  hy  the  singular  purity  of  tlic  trogio  muse  that  tlic  reader *• 
attenlioQ  la  directed  elsewhere  ',  the  guilty  lovers  have  their  wronga 
to  avenge;  the  daughter  of  Cljtcmucstraj  the  fatber  of  JEgisthua, 
each  seem  to  call  from  their  tombs  for  vengeance,  aa  Clytemucatra 
herself  does  in  her  turn.  'We  start  vith  a  record  of  sinj  the 
damnosa  hereditaa  is  there  from  the  first.  .  The  vicissitudes  of  an 
uuliridual  conscience  and  will  arc  too  slender  a  theme  to  bear  the 
stress  of  the  puct's  genius,  he  must  deal  with  a  larger  whole. 

Here  we  have  the  modern  point  of  view  and  the  ancient  in  their 
most  distinct  cnntrast.  To  the  Greek,  the  individual  man  is  a  frag- 
ment. To  concentrate  attention  on  his  destiny  was  to  sbirer  the 
snowy  Parian  block  that  the  sculptor  miglit  have  convenient  material 
for  carving  isolated  hands  and  feet.  The  ultimate  object  of  all  Greek, 
attention  was  not  an  individiiali  but  a  group.  Whereas  vc  conceive  the 
State  as  a  collection  of  individuals,  they  conceived  the  individual  as 
a  fragment  of  the  State.  Our  sympathies  seek  no  larger  resting* 
place  than  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  an  individual  soul,  thclr« 
craved  some  corporate  unity  of  which  the  individual  was  a  mere 
member.  We  are  accustomed  to  recognize  this  dilTcrcuce  on  the 
field  of  Politics ;  we  feel  that  the  ancient  city  was  a  more  deeply  felt 
reality  than  the  modern  nation,  that  patriotism  was,  in  classical  agca> 
available  at  a  lower  temperature  than  it  is  with  us.  Uut  we  do 
not  recognize  that  the  difference  is  as  potent  in  art  and  in  morals  aa 
in  politics,  that  it  created  a  different  ideal  of  individual  life, — that 
it  set  artistic  attention  iu  a  difl'crciit  groove.  And  nothing  ought  so 
much  to  help  us  to  realize  this  aa  a  comparison  of  the  two  great 
dramatists  severally  of  Greece  and  of  England. 

The  Greek  and  the  Englishmau  had  something  in  common  bcaido 
genius.  The  roseate  glow  that  comes  in  the  dawn  of  a  nation's  life 
was  around  them  both.  ^Eschylus  lived  iu  that  brief  gleam  of 
splendour  between  the  war  which  made  Greeks  discover  that  Greece 
was  a  unity,  and  the  war  iu  which  they  forgot  it.  Shakespeare  lived 
in  that  steady,  increasing  radiance  when  England  Hrst  awoko  to  feet 
her  power  and  delight  in  her  freedom.  Both  were  animated  by  au 
awakening  national  life,  both  sung  the  glories  of  their  country. 
But  how  strikingly  the  rcacmbiauce  brings  out  the  diflerencc  I 
We  may  take  Heury  V.  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  Shakespeare's  pride  in 
England  ;  the  hero  king  shines  forth  as  a  type  of  all  that  should  gather 
up  the  loyalty,  the  patriotism  of  a  subject  of  Elizabeth  ;  his  portrait 
is  painted  in  Shakespeare's  richest  hues,  and  set  in  his  clearest  light. 
The  whole  play  is  full  of  a  glowing  pride  in  England,  and  defiance 
to  her  enemies,  and  this  feeling  finds  its  focus  iu  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourtj  the  glory  of  England  is  summed  up  iu  the  glory  of  an 
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Eoglishman.  But,  when  we  turn  to  tlie  play  in  which  the  like 
spnse  of  a  nation's  triumph  bursts  forth  iu  the  verse  of  yKschylus — 
like,  but  infinitely  greater,  for  even  the  new  sense  of  freedom,  when 
the  hiack  thundercloud  of  the  Armada  rolled  away,  must  have  Iwcn 
feeble  iu  comparison  with  the  raptures  tbat  succeeded  Salamis — - 
when  we  turn  to  the  play  in  which  that  rapture  of  relief  is  com- 
xuemorated,  we  remark  with  surprise,  that  while  it  is  filled  with  the 
xiamea  of  Persians,  real  or  invented,  yEschylus  has  studiously  avoided 
the  Einme  of  a  sirgtc  Greek.  That  concrete  embodiment  of  national 
pride,  which  was  indispensable  to  the  Englishman,  was  abhorrent  to 
the  Athenian.  He  is  absorbed  by  a  religious  sense  of  the  invisible 
bond  which  made  his  people  one,  of  the  Divine  power  which  had 
fought  on  their  side.  *'  Who  is  their  shepherd  and  their  master  ?* 
who  leads  them  to  the  fight?  "  asks  the  mother  of  Xerxes,  and  wo 
can  imagine  what  an  overpowering  thrill  of  emotion  went  through 
the  crowd  of  spectators  as  they  heard  the  answer  given  by  the 
humibled  foes  of  Greece,  "  They  are  subjects  of  no  mau,"  Loyalty 
Was  a  feeling  which  would  have  roused  nothing  but  dread  in  an 
Athenian.  Tlic  subject  of  reverence  was  the  city,  the  invisible  would 
endure  no  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  visible.  jEschylus  was 
rcconnting  the  events  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part :  and  doubtless 
the  honour  of  the  warrior  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  honour  of  the 
poet.  Yet  all  the  more  he  felt  that  the  interest  of  the  drama  of  the 
deliverance  of  Greece  must  centre  in  a  throne  filled  by  no  visible 
form.  Shakespeare  makes  the  most  of  Henry  V. ;  ^Eschylua  does  not 
take  cognisance  of  the  very  existence  of  Miltiadcs  or  Thcmistocles. 
The  different  ideals  which  come  out  in  these  two  national  dramas  are 
able  whenever  we  contrast  the  life  of  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
'Id.  In  some  sense  we  are  forced  to  realize  this  difference 
whenever  we  look  backwards.  We  see  not  merely  that  the  Greek 
was  a  different  kind  of  being  from  the  Englishman,  but  that  he  was 
trying  to  be  something  different.  The  ideal  state  of  the  wisest 
Greek  would  have  revolted  the  practical  moral  standard  of  the  least 
nrtnous  Englishman.  Men  arc  separated,  not  by  their  ideal  of  what 
is  good,  but  by  their  ideal  of  what  is  best;  for  by  tlie  correlation  of 
mora!  force  the  whole  of  life  is  altered  when  we  alter  its  hierarchy 
of  reverence.  *  It  is  of  no  avail  that  two  men  ahonld  agree  that 
individual  life  is  sacred,  and  that  membership  iu  a  State  is  sacred,  if 
Ibcy  differ  as  to  which  is  to  come  first.  From  the  ancient  point  of 
view  goodness  was  invisible  in  the  individual,  the  group  was  the 
nmallest  organism  iu  which  it  could  be  disccrued.  Hence  all  that 
WloDged  to  individual  relation  was  comparatively  uninteresting.  The 
one  strong  emotion  which  forms  almost  the  theme  of  modcru  art, 
vliicb  every  one  thinks  he  can  draw  from  imagination  and  moat  people 

*  "I*oriic,"346. 
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hare  kaoira  by  experience,  had  a  subordinate  place  on  the  Athenian 
stage.  The  love  of  man  for  woman,  so  far  as  it  crer  appears  there, 
18  something  quite  secondary,  something  more  or  less  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight.  In  the  guilty  lore  of  Clytcmncstra  for  ^gisthua  there 
is  indeed  something  pathetic  and  tender,  but  it  is  hardly  allowed  to 
appear  at  all ;  we  are  made  to  feel  that  she  hates  her  husband  much 
more  than  that  ihe  loves  her  paramonr ;  the  sense  of  destiny  is  a 
much  stronger  element  in  the  murder  than  the  sense  of  choice. 
In  the  classical  ideal  man's  love  for  woman  is  almost  nothing.  In 
the  chiTalrie  idea  it  is  almost  everything.  In  Hamlet  wc  see  the 
chivalric  ideal  stamped  by  the  individuality  of  a  great  original  genius. 
Hamlet  thinks,  on  the  tomb  of  the  drowned  Ophelia,  that  he  loved 
her  more  than  twenty  thousand  brothers.  Ali,  how  like  human 
nature  t  We  seemed  to  have  loved  so  passionately  when  wc  have 
lost.  We  do  so  love  what  is  gone  out  of  reach.  ^Miile  Ophelia 
was  living,  to  be  chilled  or  warmed  by  Hamlet's  love,  he  took  very 
little  thought  of  her.  Other  feelings  were  not  stronger  than 
his  love  of  her,  perhaps,  but  quite  aa  strong,  and  there  were  many 
of  them.  What  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  lies 
in  that  combination  of  the  cool  lover  and  the  passionate  mourner  t 
Wc  know  no  other  delineation  of  man's  love  that  can  be  put  by  its 
side.  An  inferior  artist  would  have  painted  eo  slight  a  love  as 
Hamlet's  for  Ophelia  only  in  the  portrait  of  a  slight  character. 
Shakespeare  knew  that  a  love  may  be  indestructible,  and  rooted  in  a 
deep  nature,  and  yet  in  itself  may  be  a  small  thing ;  for  ho  knew 
the  heart  of  man.  Wc  fancy  that  those  words  are  the  mere  equiva- 
lent of  the  statement  that  he  was  a  great  poet.  But  we  are  now 
comparing  Shakespeare  with  a  poet  as  great  as  he  was,  and 
surely  more  original,  who  did  not  know  the  heart  of  man,  and  did 
uot  care  to  know  it.  He  was  not  studying  the  springs  of  individual 
character.      He  eared  only  for  that  which  was  universal. 

What  iEscbylus  was  studying  was  not  the  heart  of  man,  but  the 
mind  of  God.     What  is  the  Power  that  rules  the  world?     What  is 
the   law  by  which   He  rules   it  ?     How  may  man   approach  Him  ?     i 
These  were  the  problems  that  filled  the  mind  of  the  poet.    Whatever  fl 
were  those  lessons  which  he  learnt  at  Eleusis  of  the  liopes  of  immor- " 
tality,  we   may  see   that  they  had  deeply  impressed   him,   that  in 
imagination   he   was  constantly  piercing   the  dread   barrier  of  the 
tomb.     Whatever  deeply  interested  him  must  be  supernatural    And 
the  ordinary  course  of  history,  in   his   day,  may  almost  be  called    i 
supernatural.      He  had  fought  at  Marathon.      He  had    seen  theS 
whole  might  of  Asia  shattered  on  the  rock   of  Greek  freedom.     He 
had  seen  his  country  defended  from  arrogant  ])0wcr  as  by  a  miracle. 
Henee  in  his  desire  to  comprehend   the  law  by  which  the  world  vaa 
mledj  and  which  he  knew  as  destiny,  there  was  a  profound  faith  iaJ 
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altimatc  riglitcoosnesSj  tlioiigh  the  faith  was  not  wholly  dominantj 
and  mtidi  that  was  there  also  was  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
Uysteries  gire  the  key-note  to  his  music;  we  compare  him  with 
Shiike&pcare  to  discover  difference,  for  resemblance  we  must  turn  to 
Dante.  He  saw  that  quality  in  sin  which  to  the  imagination  of 
Dante  created  an  endless  hell,  as  an  inheritance  of  guilt ;  or  from 
another  point  of  view,  as  the  passing  over  of  guilt  to  fate.  Surely 
in  this  vision  he  is  not  le»5  true  to  reality  than  Shakespeare  is.  Who 
does  not  know  how  the  errors  of  life  hover  to  the  eyes  of  memory  in 
some  dim  region  between  mn  and  calamity,  and  change  with  the 
parallax  of  life's  movement  from  the  one  position  to  the  other  ?  We 
never  seem  to  have  begun  at  the  beginning!  Always  there  was  n 
past  that  domineered  over  our  present !  And  then,  at  last,  we  feci 
Chat  our  life  is  moulded  by  the  lives  that  have  gone  before,  and  thus 
that  the  seeming  separatcness  of  life  is  in  part  delusive.  This  idea 
Menu  to  have  haunted  the  Greek  mind  with  a  recurrent  insistence  of 
perplexity.  When  the  object  of  attention  changed  from  the  group 
to  the  individual,  that  which  lies  at  the  very  core  of  the  individual 
life — ^the  will — came  into  a  new  distinctness.  A  new  interest  in 
human  character  is  a  new  belief  in  human  will,  and  we  recover  the 
old  point  of  view  only  with  a  certain  effort.  We  imagine  that  will 
is  denied  where  it  is  hardly  conceived.  Till  each  man  became  a 
whole  in  himself  Will  was  only  dimly  conceived  as  a  moving  force  iu 
human  affairs;  that  law  of  moral  evolution  which  they  knew  as  Fttic 
was  a  much  more  distinct  element  in  human  experience.  Hence 
Guilt  was  something  different  to  them  and  to  ub,  and  throughout  all 
their  grandest  poetry  they  seem  always  seeking  to  answer  the  problem 
of  what  it  really  meant,  Orestes  is  vindicated  by  Apollo,  bat  the 
Furies  have  much  to  say  for  themselves.  We  do  not  feel  that  the 
last  word  rests  either  with  the  God  of  Day  or  the  Daughters  of 
Night.  The  Goddess  of  Wisdom  harmonizes  both  views.  But 
though  there  is  balance  here,  there  is  no  variety.  The  drama,  and 
oil  his  dramas,  is  full  of  a  sombre,  awful  monotony.  Divine  Law 
leaves  no  room  for  human  character. 

Turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  contrast  and  mark  the  change. 
What  a  wondrous  gallery  of  rainbow-hued  variety  risc-s  up  before  the 
mmd's  eye  at  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  When  we  make  his  name 
into  nn  epithet  we  give  a  picturesque  synonym  for  various.  No  one 
type  of  character,  feeling,  or  belief  occurs  as  Shakespearian ;  the  word 
t^^gwi9  what  is  vivid  and  many-sided,  and  nothing  else.  This 
efflorescence  of  a  wealth  of  various  beauty  for  all  the  ages 
chronicles  the  first  awakening  of  modern  Europe  to  the  sanctities, 
the  interests,  the  ideals  of  individual  life.  It  is  an  expression,  on 
the  field  of  art,  of  the  spirit  which  on  the  field  of  theology  gave 
QK  the  Reformation,  setting  the  human  spirit  face  to  face  with  the 
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Divine,  and  biddiog  it  trust  to  no  interreaing  entity — uo  external 
citizenship  in  the  City  of  God — but  as  the  sole  creature  alone  with 
the  Creator  learn  what  mystic  chauuela  are  opened  between  the 
finite  and  the  iutiuitc  within  the  "  abysmal  depths  of  Personality." 
It  would  not  ap]>ear  that  Shakeapeare  had  any  special  sympathy  with 
the  Ileformation,  it  would  even  seem  that  so  far  as  any  religion  bad 
a  hold  upon  his  mind  it  was  that  of  the  ancient  Church.  At  least, 
he,  addressing  the  England  of  Klizabeth^  the  England  which  was 
ready  to  fight  against  all  that  was  involved,  for  the  men  of  that 
time,  in  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  makes  a  spirit  from  beyond 
the  grare  announce  that  he  is 

*  *  Doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  tlie  utglit, 
AqiI  Ttir  the  dav,  oondfoiined  to  fast  in  tires 
TiU  the  Totil  crtmes  done  io  my  dsjs  of  Dftture 
Are  bamt  and  parge4  away,  ' 

But  however  little  of  a  Protestant  waa  Shakespeare  the  poet,  bis  was  I 
the  artistic  expression  of  the  same  spirit  that  mutle  Protestantism.  ^ 
Tlie  City  had  passed  away,  and  for  a  thousand  years  the  Church  bad 
taken  her  place.  Now  the  Church,  ton,  was  called  upon  to  yield,  and 
the  hotne  was  lighted  up  with  a  new  life.  Man  was  interesting  not 
only  ns  the  member  of  the  State,  called  upon  to  serve  her  with  his 
life  or  his  counsels;  not  only  as  a  son  of  the  Church,  called  tipon  to 
partake  in  her  rites  and  submit  to  her  decisions,  but  as  a  son,  a  father, 
a  lover,  a  husband — as  a  man.  As  a  learned  bishop  was  describing  the 
earth  as  a  nev)  star  ;  as  men  were  learning  to  regard  this  dark  centre 
of  the  universe  as  a  radiant  wanderer  in  the  heavens,  so  human  life 
was  clothing  itself  in  a  new  brightness,  and  taking  its  place  in  that 
clear,  open  realm  of  Nature  to  the  study  of  which  the  iutellectaal 
world  was  awakening  with  a  passionate  activity.  And  the  expression 
of  this  truly  named  Renaissance,  in  the  world  of  Art,  may  be  summed  i 
up  in  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  fl 

If  Shakespeare  be  the  best  representative  of  this  new  spirit,  Hamlet 
may  be  token  as  its  best  specimen  among  his  works.  It  is  perbajM  i 
the  most  various  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  A  littlo  biographical  incident  ■ 
gives  us  a  double  reason  for  claiming  it  as  the  most  Shakespearian  of  ^ 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Shakesixyure's  only  sou  was  named  Hamlet  (or  i 
Hamnct — only  a  varied  form  of  the  same  name).  Nine  years  he  ■ 
experienced  the  wonderful  fortune  of  haviug  for  a  parent  one  who,  \ 
H  his  works  express  his  nature,  must  have  been  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  mankind,  and  then  he  went  cUewberc  and  left,  perhaps,  ^ 
a  terrible  spasm  of  longing  in  the  heart  of  the  poet  for  ever 
associated  with  a  play  consecrated  to  the  love  of  a  lost  father.  This  i 
surely  is  the  dormant  feeling  in  the  play.  Hamlet  is  much  besides] 
— the  friend  of  Horatio,  the  lover  of  Ophelia,  the  patron  of  the 
theatre,  the  heir  expectant  of  the  kingdom.  Something  individual, 
Aomothing  characteristic,  comes  out  in  all  these  characters.     But  he  < 
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it  aboTe  nil  a  sod.  What  a  profound  filial  tribute  is  there  in  hia- 
correction  of  the  courtly  eulogy  of  Horatio:  "  Ife  was  a  goodly 
king."  "  He  was  a  man."  We  fancy  a  douhlc  empliasia  there.  "  He 
vaa  a  maw,  what  matter  whether  he  dvrclt  io  a  palace  or  a  cottage?" 
"  He  was  a  man,  unlike  me  hia  wretched  irresolute  sou."  The  self- 
scorn  marks,  perhaps,  the  furthest  point  of  Shakespeare  from  ^schylus. 
The  elder  self  is  too  simple,  too  small  to  leave  any  space  for  any 
conflict  of  opposing  priuciples.  Between  the  two  poets  Seif  has 
taken  a  deTclopment  which  makes  room  for  a  dualism  within,  such 
IS  was  undreamt  of  in  the  ancient  world.  There  is  none  of  that 
iwcri'ing — none  of  that  sudden  glimpse  of  the  self  from  some 
mysterious  point  that  seems  at  once  beyond,  and  within  it,  of  which 
we  have  some  examples  from  every  modern  writer  who  paints  the 
heart,  and  so  many  in  Shakespeare.  Here  the  moral  attitudes  are 
entirely  monotonous.  Tiie  ^schylean  version  of  the  theme  of 
Hamict  unfolds  the  problem  of  inherited,  guilt,  and  never  turns 
«Mdc  to  mark  a  single  trait  of  individual  cLaracter.  Tlicrc  is  a 
certain  grandeur  in  Clytcmucstra  and  weakness  in  ^gisthus,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  Orestes  bears  the  mark  of  any  quality  what- 
ever, good  or  bad,  There  seems  a  sort  of  curious  carelessness  in 
tU  that  relates  to  him,  except  so  far  as  he  is  the  engluo  of  Heaven's 
wrath  to  the  guilty  queen.  For  instancej  how  impatient  must 
the  poet  have  l>ccn  of  all  that  paints  individuality  when  ho  lights 
upon  the  trivial  and  impossible  test  by  which  Elcctra  assures  herself 
of  the  presence  of  her  brother  after  his  long  banishment.  She  sees 
\  footprint  near  the  altar,  she  puts  her  own  foot  into  it,  and  dis- 
coTcring  that  tlic  mark  just  tita  bcr,  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  brother  is  near.  So  her  foot  must  have  been  jnst  the  size  of  a 
fiUl-grown  man's,  for  the  deeds  of  Orestes  attest  that  he  could 
not  hare  been  leas  than  full-grown.  The  incident,  it  may  be  said, 
is  not  the  work  of  a  more  careless  imagination  than  that  which 
deacribea  two  duellists  exchanging  their  weapons  unawares.  No, 
hat  Iho  carelessness  of  Shakc^^pcaro  is  the  mere  indifference  to  a 
particular  kind  of  probability  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  humah 
relations,  and  the  carelessness  of  ^'Eschylus  is  a  want  of  interest  in 
liumau  relations.  No  one  who  realized  the  anxiety  oH  a  sister  to 
know  that  a  long-lost  brother  was  near  could  imagine  her  drawing 
Lay  inferences  from  the  probability  that  their  feet  shouM  be  the  same 
KK*  But  the  meeting  of  the  brother  and  sister  demanded  a  kind 
ofattentiou  which  the  poet  was  not  prepared  to  supply.  It  is  not 
the  characters  of  Orestes,  of  /Kgisthus,  of  Agamemnon  which  in- 
terested him ;  his  creations,  if  they  arc  to  be  impressive,    must  be 


*  Tfa«d«vioo  impKucd  even  the  Gontemporariw  of  .^cliylua  tA  somewhat  abstinl, 
«ad  Euripides  wrote  odo  booqis  a>  mi  eUborata  c&ricature  of  it("  lillectra,''  Sll-MO).  it 
it  curious  u  almost  the  only  ipecinwn  of  parody  in  Cireck  art. 
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coikMBtl.      A]l   the  nrmyisg  of  Tarioos    impolie  tbat   occnpics  tl 
plftj  of  ''  U&mlel  '^  ks  bj  him  condccKd  into  x  few  lines  where  < 
tdU  how  the   ondea  of   ApoUo   bare    denotmced  ^  most  av 
cuMi  •gaiast  him  if  he  le^re   his  father's  death  amTCDjed, 
agam  in  the  one  lice  where,  for  a  moment  shaken  bj  the  eat 
of  his  mother,  he  asks  Pylades  if  be  shaU 

"TVm^fi&kl  rtwwaca^w*  notlui'aUle.'' * 

Hus  ideal  conflict,  whidi  we  know  on  the  page  of  Shakespeare 
aaaodatioa  with  all  that  ia  moat  hiiman»  moat  Tiridlr  imbued  vii 
penonal  idiaajncnsy,  b  set  forth,  in  the  Greek  drama,  in  its  po 
abvtiact  form.      It  appears  not  as  a  donUe  conscionsness,  bat  as 
daanpng  Deilr.  "Hie  Foriea  abaorfo  all  interest  to  thenssdres;  thej  i 
the  embodied  ooaacienoe,  bnt  abo  ther  might  aeeai,frDm  some  point 
of  view,  the  Gredc  eqniTalent  to  Satao.     Ther  are   "  dangbters 
night,"  ther  enter  into  conflict  with   the  god  of  daj,  who  shelter 
from  them  the  object  of  their  pnnait,  banishes  them    from    hii 
temple  with  6erce  initxtire,  and  forces   them  to  snrrender  the 
victim  to  his  protectioo.     We  are  reminded  of  Satan  bj  ^em  more 
than  hj  aoT  odier  representation  known  to  dassic  thought — some- 
timw  ercn  of  the  vulgar  Satan  with  boms  and  hoofs,  of  Hephisto- 
phdes  daacroas  for  his  prer,  for  they  in^rtre  horror  hj  their  mere 
a^eet,  and  their  hannting   presence  is  the  worst  tarmcot  they  eaa 
iafict  on  their  Tietim.     And  then,  again,  eren  in  their  more  i 
a^iocl,  ther  take  the  sane  place  as  Satan,  when  be  appears 
the  BOBS  of  God  to  bear  aUness  against  Job,  or  when  he 
looaelf  to  the  Sarioiir  as  seeking  to  hxn  Peter,  that  he 
him  as  wheat,     Bnt  we  know  these  goddessea  kotM  as  the  Ft: 
and  die  GracioBs  Ones ;  and  it  is  smdj  an  error  to  rappoae  that 
lattar  expnasion  is  a  mere   enpbemism,  as  we  call  a  peiaon 
■ifiiine  "  whom  we  find  intolersble,  or  as  they  called  the 
"thehoapilahfe.''   Onef)^at  C^mhsidgethatifsw&athinghadl 
femMtftad  not  too  anmjCim  of  Hazleqaza  or  Pmtilnqn, 
ihnnH  have  hecn  some  sort  of  lisiiiiiaMsliiai  in  Aeaeeae  In 
they   heeome  xeeooeilea  to  the  Goddem  of  ^Hadoi    that 
Udeoaa»aak  AoM  hsrie  been  laid  a»d^  aoaelhH^;  that 
a  total  cikange  of  sapeci,  and  recalled  ^e  Uno^ 


T«ifli«£ah»< 

The  Goddess  of  VTisdcM  iptniMis  Ae  pitilesa  bcinff,  Ae  cren 
thai  to  take  np  their  abode  in  the  dtr  whk^  has  dared  to 
from  Aeaa  their  vielim.     The  dan^tcra  of  night  vc  to  have  a 
in  tha  deet  aty,  the  a^g^rtwgalra  aiv  tofil  Aeir  grove  with  m 
aad  Aoag^  here  the  paaaer-hy  ma;  not  act  foot  vithonft  impie^j 
WK  tSMA»*-<Bitom«tCMna-if 
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yet  no  Greek  landacape  is  associated  with  images  more'  remote  from 
borrorj  nor  is  any  Greek  poetry  fuller  of  solemn  beauty  than  her 
vindication  of  the  claim  to  reverence  of  that  severe  inQuence  which 
to  the  bright  Sun-god  is  visible  only  as  hopeless  remorse.  The  city 
whi(^  makes  no  room  for  this  influence,  which  pays  no  homage  to  a 
righteous  severity,  misses,  she  declares,  half  of  that  which  makes  life 
blessed.  To  the  light  and  lively  Greek  the  sense  of  sin  was  almost  as 
repugnant  as  sin  itself,  the  two  were  often  confused ;  Apollo,  in  face 
of  the  Furies,  seems  to  express  the  spirit  of  art  in  face  of  the  spirit 
of  holiness — ^the  bright  pleasure-loving  genius  denouncing  the 
stem  Toice  that  does  but  give  expression  to  the  conscience.  But 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  shows  us  that  even  for  the  Greek  this  was  not 
the  ultimate  truth.  She  gives  a  warning  to  all  time — perhaps  more 
especially  for  our  times — when  she  bids  the  Athenians  remember,* 
in  words  which  we  give,  as  they  recall  iu  their  rhythm  Wordsworth's 
well-known  lines  to  Duty,  and  which  in  their  feeling  and  moral 
truly  sum  up  the  spirit  of  the  whole  drama — 

"  Tea,  even  &om  these,  who,  grim  and  stern, 
Glared  anger  upon  you  of  old. 
Oh  citizena,  ye  now  ihall  eani 

A  recompense  right  manifold. 
Deck  them  aright,  extol  them  high,  • 

Be  loyal  to  their  loyalty ; 
And  ye  shall  make  yonr  town  and  land 
Sure,  propped  on  Justice*  saving  hand 
Aiid  Fame's  eterm^," 

Julia  Wbdgwood, 


'•Enmenides,**  1006-1013,  Morehead's  Translation. 
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N  the  Gcncnil  Election  now  coucluded  ecclesiastical  controvet 
J.  has  borne  a  prominent  part.  The  clci^y  of  the  Kstabliihed  ; 
Church  have  raised  their  ancient  warcry  of  "  The  Church  in  Danger/'  ■ 
and  have  offered  to  an  imaginary  attack  a  resistance  more  impas-  ' 
iiioncd  than  scrupulous.  ^Vhethe^  the  clerical  party  have  done 
wisely  in  thus  precipitating  the  question  of  Disestaljlishnieut  and  in  I 
proclainiiug  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  one  political 
jiarly,  i»  a  question  vrhirh  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  discuss.  Thej 
effect  of  tKia  panic  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of  certain  churcli- 
men  to  the  existence  of  varions  scandals  and  mischiefs  in  the  Churcb 
and  to  certain  schemes  for  remedying  them.  After  a  lapse  of  twol 
or  three  years  we  again  hear  the  cry  of  Church  Keform.  Eminent! 
clergymen  have  memorialized  the  Archbishops,  have  pointed  out 
the  evils,  and  have  sujigcstcd  remedies.  Some  of  these  evils  there 
is  no  need  to  discuss.  Xery  few  apologists  would  be  found  for  tHej 
present  system  of  patronage,  or  for  tlie  inequality  of  clerical  stipends. 
Most  people  would  agree  that  the  laity  arc  entitled  to  a  larger] 
share  in  Church  goTcmment  than  they  now  cnjoy>  But  it  is  here] 
that  the  difliculty  arises.  What  constitutes  the  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  internal  ailairs  of  the  Church  ?  How  can  that  right  be  exercised  j 
within  tlie  prectnets  of  an  KBtablishmcut?  No  feature  of  thofl 
Church  Revival  whitrh  has  marked  the  last  fifty  rears  is  more " 
noticeable  than  the  growing  desire  among  English  Church  people,  J 
both  lay  and  clerical,  for  a  larger  measure  of  self-governing  powcr.l 
The  various  stages  of  this  growth,  its  origin,  and  the  result  to  which  " 
it  will  probably  lead,  are  matters  too  large  and  too  complicated  to 
be  discussed  within  the  narrow  limits  now  at  our  disposal.  It  mua 
suffice  to  mention  aa  leading  instances  in  which  this  desire  has  beeai 
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r  manifested  J  the  revival  of  Convocation,  the  creation  of  Church  Cjn- 
[iressesj  and  the  rise  and  ^owth  of  Dioccsau  Conferences. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  uceesstty  for  habituation  them- 
felvcs  to  the  quiet  and  serious  discussion,  and,   where  possible,  the 

(tettlemeut  of  their  own  iuterual  affuirsj  bus  liccn  forced  tipon  the 
attention  of  English  churchmen  by  the  painful  and  even  scandalous 
DODSequences  which  have  arisen  from  promiscuous  and  constant 
recourse  to  the  law  courts,  and  the  expediency  of  making  ready 
for  possible  changes  in  legal  status  was  emphasized  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  sister  ChttTch  in  Ireland  "suddenly  deprived,"  to  quote  the 
late  Bishop  Mobcrly,  "  of  the  orderly  but  somewhat  enervating 
direction  of  State  control."  These  aspirations  after  reasonable  sclf- 
govenmient  took  shape,  in  the  year  1870,  in  the  '*  Parishioners' 
Bights  Bill/'  which  was  brought  into  Parliament,  but  very  little 
supported  by  churchmen  out  of  doors.  In  the  year  1871  another 
Bill,  c&lled  the  "  Parochial  Councils  bill,"  was  introduced,  and  read 
a  second  time  after  an  interesting  debate. 

The  Bill  provided  for  the  election  of  a  parochial  council,  of  which 

the  members  were  to  be  "  communicant  members  of  the  Church  of 

^KnglaDd ; "   while    the   electors   to  the    council  were    to  be    "  the 

punshioners  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  churchwardens/'  vho 

of  course  need  not  l>o  in  any  sense  mcmbcrti  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  The  matter  then  dropped  for  a  while,  and  the  next  step  in  the  diree- 

ftion  of  local  self-government  for  the  Church,  was  the  Public  AVorship 

HegulatioD  Act  of  1874.     It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  origin  or 

'  eEfecta  of  that  Act;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  by  providing  that 

rtbe   process   of   litigation    should   begin    with    the    three    aggrieved 

[tuishioncrs,  irrespective  of  any  qualification  of  churchmanahip,  the 

»Act  recognised  mere  rate-paying  as  conferring  a  right  to  intervene 
in  strictly  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Public  Worship  Regulatiou  Act,  whatever 
it»  merits,  did  not  secure  the  object  desired  by  those  who  arc  most 
orgeat  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  laity  in  Church  matters.  For 
1  few  years  later  a  society,  called  "  Tlie  National  Church  Keform 
i'mon,"  was  founded   in   order  the  marc  cflfcctually  to  secure  those 

»tAiject«. 
It  is  not  a  Uttlc  remarkable  that,  although  the  list  of  vice- 
preodcnts  and  local  secretaries  uf  this  Society  contains  the  names  of 
toany  able,  accomplished,  and  devoted  men;  it  does  not  include  the 
tiuoe  of  a  single  person  known  to  the  Church  as  a  theologian  or 
ecelniologist.  Hence  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  first  act 
of  this  Society  to  which  any  amount  of  publicity  or  general  interest 
tttactied  was  one  which,  though  reasonably  and  eveu  skilfully  adapted 
to  practical  ends,  was  fundamentally  and  egrcgiously  unsound  in 
Ripoct  of  those   principles  which  lie    at  the  very  root  of  our   con- 
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ceplions  of   the    Church   as    a    religions    society.     I  refer  to  the" 
"  Church  Boards  Bill "  of  1881,  which  was  adopted  and  fostered  by 
the   Churcli    Reform  Union    and    brought    into    Parliament   by    a 
gentleman  whoae  high  character  and  ability  deserve  all  respect — 
Mr.  Albert  Grey. 

The  Church  Boards  Bill  reproduced,  iu  a  more  definite  and 
elaborate  form,  all  the  characteristic  faults  of  the  Parochial  CouuciU 
Bill  of  1871,  with  one  vicious  peculiarity  of  its  own.  Whereas,  by 
the  Parochial  Councils  Bill,  the  merabere  of  the  Board  were  required 
to  be  communicant  churchmen,  no  such  provision  was  contained  in 
the  Church  Boards  Bill  of  1881.  The  ratepayers,  merely  as  such, 
were  empowered  to  elect  a  Board  composed  of  any  persons  whom  they 
might  think  proper — churchmen,  dissenters,  unbelievers,  or  notorious 
evU-liTcrs,  for  uo  class  was  ineligible — and  to  the  Board  thus  elected 
and  thus  constituted  was  entrusted  absolute  control  over  (o)  the 
fabric ;  [b)  the  services ;  (c)  the  alms.  An  appeal  was  permitted 
to  the  Bishop. 

This  Bill  was  not  read  a  second  time.  Owing  to  an  uuforeseeu 
obstacle,  the  time  for  debating  it  was  exceedingly  limited.  Mr, 
Grey  delivered  au  able  speech,  which  has  since  been  printed  and 
circulated,  in  favour  of  his  Bill.  Mr.  Marriott,  M.P.  for  Brighton, 
seconded  him  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  was  moving  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  when  the  debate  stood  aJjonnied. 

Next  year  a  Bill  was  introduced  under  similor  auspices,  to  amend 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Acts,  by  expanding  the  three  aggrieved 
parishioners  to  a  parochial  body  similar  to  the  Church  Board,  and 
it  is  understood  tliut  Mr.  Grey  intends  to  introduce  bis  Church 
Boards  Bill  again  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  may  occur. 
Meanwhile,  the  attention  of  churchmen  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  by  the  recent  memorials  to  the  Archbishops,  and  the  coulro- 
Tcrsies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  aud  it  may  not  be  inopportune 
to  review  the  existing  situation.  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  need 
which  has  arisen,  has  been  expressed,  and  has  been  recognised,  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  and  will  be  made  again  to  satisfy  that 
need,  the  reasons  for  disapproving  of  that  attempt,  aud  the  remedy 
which  might  be  preferred  for  a  condition  confessedly  unsatisfactory. 

And  first  of  the  need  itself.  What  we  need  is  a  fuller  and  more 
practical  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  lay  element  in  the 
Church,  and  its  right  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
And  here  we  touch  first  principles.  It  cannot  be  too  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Church,  to  which  the  Diriiie  promises  ore 
made,  is  not  merely  the  clergy,  but  the  whole  "  spirit-bearing  body  " 
(I  again  quote  Bishop  Mobcrly)  of  baptised  persons.  The  Bishop's 
language  on  this  subject,  in  the  preface  to  his  Bampton  Lectures  of 
1868^  is  well  worthy  of  quotation  ; — 
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**It  has  been  generally  held  hy  theologiAQB  (excepting  always  those  of  the 
high  Ruman  SchoolaJ  that  the  retrospective  acceptanco  of  tlio  whole  Churchy 
iDclnding  lay  people  as  well  as  Clergy,  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  conciliar 
decr«M  their  ^Ul  CEcumcnicnl  charoctcr  and  weight.  This  view,  the  view  of 
Gcrsoa  and  hij  friends  at  Conatanue,  and  of  the  Galilean  Church,  of  Arch- 
bisbop  Laud,  and  the  Anglicao  High  Church,  of  Janus  in  modern  Catholic 
Germany,  inVoIres  the  truth  for  which  1  doaire  to  contend;  and  borrowing 
iKe  sentliuent  of  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Kev.  John  Keble,  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  the  assent  of  the  lay  people  is  tints  necessary  even  in  the  highest  of  all 
ioaUtiicvs,  the  settlement  of  tlie  faith,  it  is  matter  not  of  principle,  but  of  con- 
Tenienco  and  wiadotn  lo  decide  at  wiiat  point,  and  in  what  proportion,  this 
Cbri^tao  Counsel  shall  be  listened  to  and  Hcknowled^l.  I  have  urged,  and 
I  fee\  rery  deeply  the  importance  of  the  view,  ihat  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
laity  of  the  Church,  not  as  matters  of  benevolence  or  bounty,  but  ast  a  matter 
of  debt  and  duty,  is  not  more  absolutely  necMsary  in  practice,  than  it  is  iudia- 
pensabli*  in  theory  to  the  full  powers  and  ct&cacy  of  die  Church." 

Now,  just  as  the  revival  of  Convocation  showed  the  increased  desire 
of  the  clergy  for  larger  and  more  responsible  action,  and  the  inatitu- 
tion  of  Cliurcb  Congresses  witnessed  to  a  similar  desire  in  the  Church 
at  Urge,  and  the  rise  of  Diocesan  Conferences  showed  the  same 
feeling  at  work  among  the  laymen  of  the  respective  Sees,  so  the 
TarioQs  soggestions  of  "  Parochial  Councils  "  and  "  Church  Boards  " 
witnesa  to  the  desire  for  self- govern meut  iu  the  parish — a  desire 
warmly  entertained  by  many  laymen,  and  assuredly  directed  against 
unjust  claim  of  the  ministerial  office. 

I  believe  I  shall  have  the  general  sense  of  Liberal  churchmen 
lith  me  when  I  say  that  in  respect  of  the  three  points  mainly 
contemplated  by  the  Church  Boards  Bill  the  claim  for  self-govem- 
ment  by  the  laity  is  just  and  sound. 

I  refer  (a)  to  the  management  ami  decoration  uf  the  parish 
dnrch,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  created  by  the  muuificeuce  of 
the  Uity,  and  in  every  case  is  the  common  sauctuary  of  all. 

[b)  To  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  public  services, 
^\6tk  are  the  common  devotions  of  all,  presented  and  presided  overj 
oo  their  behalf,  by  the  miuistry. 

Asd  (c)  to  the  disposal  of  those  funds  which,  in  conformity  witli 
tlie  Apostolic  prceeptSj  lay  piety  offers  to  God  through  the  suitable 
danoel  of  the  weekly  oft'ertory. 

We  may,  I  think,  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  similar  lay 
WHDperation  iu  control  is  dcsivable  in  all  those  multifarious  matters 
in  which  the  Church,  tlirough  its  parochial  organizations,  acts  collcc- 
tircl;  iu  the  parish. 

ForthcT,  I  may  remind  my  readers  that,  iu  the  opinion  of  many 
ofUiose  best  qualified   to  judge,  aud   notably   of  Dr.  Puscy,  it  has 
^EL  the  disregard  of  lay  opiaiou   in  these  aud  such-like  matters 
±  has  too  often  embroiled  peaceful  parishes,   and  embittered  the 
between  zealous  clergy  aud  faithful  people. 
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Thus  1  have  stafcd  ronghly,  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  1  hop 
Hufficicntly,  tliat  need  for  the  practical  recognition  of  laymen's  right 
in  the  Church,  which  I  have  indicated  as   the  first  point  for  oar 
present  consideration. 

II.  My  second  point  is  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  th^j 
Church  Boards  Bill  to  satisfy  this  need  ;  and  our  interest  in  thi^f 
point  ifl  increased  and  made  practical  by  the  fact  that,  having  been  ■ 
duly  discussed  and  digested,  this  Bill  seems  rccogui^cd  as  the  implc*^ 
ment  with  which  thoi«  who  are  most  auxious  to  secure  lay  co-opera^fl 
tion  in  the  Church,  are  determined  to  work  out  their  design  in  ■' 
ParliameuL  What  this  Bill  \»,  briefly  and  in.  its  main  outlines^ 
we  have  already  seen.  But  before  leaving  it,  it  would  be  well  foiS 
us  to  consider  carefully  what  it  really  means.  It  means  the  possibility^ 
that  all  control  over  our  pari&h  churches,  their  services,  and  our  all 
may  he  surrendered  to  a  Board  which  the  ratepayers  as  such 
chosen.  In  many  a  Welsh  parish  the  "ratepayers  as  such  "  wou 
mean  a  constituency  where  Nonconformists  arc  to  Churchmeu  as 
ten  to  one. 

In  many  an  English  parish  it  would  mean  a  constituency  quite 
capable  of  returning  at  any  rate  a  working  majority  of  Disscnterti.  In 
some  parishes  where  the  powers  of  evil  were  unusually  rampant  it 
would  probably  mean  a  constituency  largely  cooijioscd  of,  and 
influenced  by,  people  engaged  in  the  most  infamous  occupations^  and 
professing  the  most  abhorrent  doctrines. 

And  for  election  to  this  Board  there  is  do  quatiHcation.  Tt  is  only 
an  extreme  way  of  putting  the  case  to  say  that  Air.  Bradlnugh  would 
be  eligible  for  the  Church  Board  at  Northampton,  aud  would  himself 
be  an  elector  in  the  district  of  London  where  he  resides. 


ivould    * 
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And,  putting  aside  all  extreme  or  unlikely  results,  this  Bill,  in  its 
mildest  operation,  means  giving  the  control  or  mutilation  of  our  parish 
churches  to  men  who  never  enter  their  doors ;  the  management  of 
our  worship  to  men  who  regard  it  as  an  empty  form  or  a  grotesque 
parody;  and  the  administration  of  our  alms  to  men  who  themselves 
do  not  contribute  a  sixpence  to  the  needs  of  their  brethren.  mk 

It  means,  at  its  best,  the  Baptist  member  of  the  Board   findiug^^ 
himself  compelled  to   regulate    the   hour   and   occasion    of    infant 
baptism ;    the    Presbyterian    making    arrangements    for    the    con- 
lirmation ;    aud   the    Quaker  deciding  the  day  and    hour   for   the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

III.  But  the  objections  to  the  Bill,  which  constitute  our  third 
point  of  conaiderr.tiou,  lie  much  deeper  than  any  sense  of  incon- 
gmity  or  inconvenience. 

Wc  deprecate  the  heartburning,  the  jealousy^  and  the  mntnal 
recrimination,  which  would  certainly  be  introduced  into  our  chnreh 
gatherings  by  the  electioneering  struggles  of  rival  sects,   or,  worto 
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still,  the  conflicts  bettrccn  the  powers  of  religion  and  those  of  vice, 
which  would  most  certainly  seize  this  opportunity  for  attacking  the 
cause  of  God  on  its  own  ground. 

And  still  more  do  we  repudiate  the  whole  conception  which  would 
allow  the  intcrrention^  in  the  government  of  auy  religious  body,  of 
persons  who  do  not  belong  to  that  body.  Even  where  the  case  is 
ouly  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  orthoilox  Noncon- 
formists, we  resent  such  an  intervention  as  inconsistent  with  Christian 
liberty  j  as  wholly  contrary  to  anything  which  wc  should  suggest, 
or  our  Nonconformist  brethren  could  tolerate,  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs  ;  and,  further,  as  being  wholly  unsought  by  them. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  case  as  between  a  Christian  church  and 
the  rate-paying  parishioner  who  denies  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
lucarnatiou  of  the  Son  of  God,  then  we  say  that  our  most  sacred 
principles  are  involved,  and  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  infidel, 
the  agnostic,  the  pantheist,  or  even  the  Unitariau,  into  our  Church 
government,  is  a  deliberate  blow  at  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  Uis 
Church,  and  an  insult  to  those  who  arc  jealous  of  Uis  houour. 

Nor  do  our  objections  end  here.  The  Church  Boards  Bill  pro- 
fesses not  to  deal  with  doctrine;  but  he  must  be  a  very  short-sighted 
observer  who  does  not  see  clearly  that  the  Church  Board,  once 
ited,  will  soon  seek  power  lo  regulate,  not  the  worship  only, 
ke  creed  and  the  teaching  of  the  parish  church.  And  it  is  not 
too  bold  a  conjecture  to  surmise  that  this  attack  woald  6rst  be 
difected  against  the  recitation  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  as  being, 
ostensibly,  a  matter  of  worship ;  but  being  well  understood  to 
hare  a  dogmatic  significance  of  great  moment.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  certain  members  of  the  Church  Reform  TJniou  separated 
themselves  from  that  body  because  the  others  will  not  avow  an  in- 
teniion  which  yet  is  not  absent  from  their  miuda — i.e.,  to  relax  the 
dogmatic  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  as  to  admit  within 
it  persons  of  all,  and  of  no,  creed.  The  formula  of  these  extremist* 
b  "  wonhip,  not  dogma,  is  the  basis  of  unity."  In  other  words,  it 
does  not  signify  whether  our  public  devotions  arc  offered  to  God,  to 
the  sun,  or  to  idealized  humanity. 

XV.  I  approach  our  fourth,  and  most  practical,  point.  WTjat  is 
the  remedy  for  the  existing  condition  ? 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  are  in  favour  of  legislation  in  these 
matters,  and  approve  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  Board,  would  wish 
to  8CC  some  sort  of  qnalification,  other  than  rate- paying,  for  electors 
sad  elected.  But,  on  the  principle  that  construction  is  notoriously 
more  difficult  than  criticism,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  this  quali- 
Bcation  should  be.  No  one  would  risk  a  renewal  of  the  profanities 
of  the  sacramental  teat ;  but  some  would  be  inclined  to  require 
iMh  from  candidates  and  electors  a  subscription  to  the  Nicene  Creed, 
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at  beiog  the  sarest  and  moat  angoat  test  of  orthodoxy.  Some  wooU 
go  fartherj  aod  require  a  solemn  declaration  of  bond  fide  adherence 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lex  pr^andi  being 
regarded  as  essentially  part  of  the  Lex  credendi. 

To  a  Board  thns  presumably  composed  of  genuine  Churchmen, 
yet  confined  to  no  one  school  of  thought,  its  authors  would  propose 
to  entrust  large  but  defined  powers.  They  would  be  careful  to 
exclude  any  interference  with  dogma  or  doctrine;  and  they  would 
limit  the  powers  of  the  Board  in  Divine  worship  to  matters  which 
the  letter  of  the  rubric  has  left  ambiguous.  But,  with  these  safe- 
guards, they  would  yield  to  the  Board,  presided  over  by  the  parish 
priests,  plenary  power  over  fabric,  services,  alms,  and  parochial 
organization. 

To  those  of  us,  however,  who  think  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for 
Parliamentary  interference  in  religious  matters,  the  plan  which 
would  most  commend  itself  would  be  an  immense  extension,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishops  in  each  diocese,  of  the  system  of  volun- 
tary parochial  councils,  constituted  on  the  dogmatic  basis  before 
indicated.  What  such  a  Board  would  lose  by  having  no  legal  status 
or  authority,  it  would  gain  in  freedom  from  heartburning  and 
jealousy,  and  in  an  elasticity  which  could  adapt  itself  to  the  varied 
and  changing  needs  of  a  transitional  period.  And  from  sndi  volun- 
tary association  of  priest  and  people  in  holy  duties,  we  might  hope 
for  an  abundant  increase  of  such  gifts  as  will  enable  the  Church  of 
England  to  nse  with  dignity  and  wisdom  that  lai^e  measure  of 
liberty  and  self-government  which  the  near  future  is  sure  to 
bring  her. 

George  W.  E.  Russell. 
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'■pHE  subject  of  Church  Reform  has  acquired  a  prominence  during 
-I-  the  past  few  weeks,  through  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
Dtsestablisbmcnt  in  cooncctiun  irith  the  recent  clectionsj  which  it 
h&s  not  had  for  a  long  period.  For  a  parallel  we  should  have  to  go 
hack  to  the  attention  turned  upon  the  subject  at  the  era  of  the  First 
Heform  Bill;  the  tracts  on  Church  Reform  written  at  that  time 
make  up  several  good-sized  volumes  in  our  public  libraries.  A 
willingness  to  consider  proposals  of  reform  and  an  earnest  desire  for 
it  have  been  manifested  in  many  quarters,  the  existence  of  which 
till  a  short  time  ago  was  uusuflpected.  Men  dreamed  of  it  idly  as 
tbey  do  of  things  desirable  indeed,  but  outside  altogether  of  the 
sphere  of  what  arc  called  "  practical  politics  ; "  now  they  show  a  con- 
tction  that  it  is  urgent^  and  they  are  ready  to  assume  its  feasibility, 
tbey  are  wout  to  do  with  regard  to  measures  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  any  good  wiiich  they  greatly  prize.  Some  there  are 
to  whom  the  conception  of  a  National  Church  is  very  dear,  and  who 
are  deeply  convinced  that  the  definite  national  recognition  of  religion 
tb  rough  the  existence  of  what  we  ordinarily  understand  by  an  Estab- 
liabed  Church  might  be,  and  uught  to  be,  one  of  the  most  retiuing 
And  elevating  inllueuces  in  national  life,  but  who  at  the  same  time 

*  I  tuive  been  invitvd  to  wrike  tliia  &rtiole  because  I  wju  tu  a  certain  ext«ut  coiiconiecl 

•■*  <ia«iBg  up  aoil  circulfttiDK  B  rvccnt  "Memorial  on  Cliiircb  Kefumi,"  by  Camlridge 

^l^ljntti^  anil  al>o  a  "  Declaratioa  on  I>lBestabUftliuieQt  and  DiseiKlowineiit  of  the 

I  ^^vrok  of  Kogla&d,"  by  soiuo  Combnilgv  reeideiits,  "  who  coDcur  gcDcraUy  in  the 

P**litiCal  ItgisUtion  hitherto  pmmutvd  by  the  Ubcral  party,"  wbicb  touched  on  the 

^vJKt  of  l.'harch  Reform.     I   have  the  fttivantage  of  knuvrius  what  lome  eminent  iDtn 

■pink  TO  the  •abject,  who  l4Xik  m  more  loading  purt  in  rejjard  to  one  or  other  of  the«e 

^'KOMiitA;  bnt  I  muat  bo  understood  in  wltat  I  have  written  in  thix  article  tu  apeak 

^if  for  myi«lf .     It  aliould  bo  a*!ded  that  among  tbotc  who  Hignod  both  memonala, 

■CUM  ao  doubt  oaly  concurred  in  their  general  mu^,  and  if  they  had  been  drawing  th«m 

^  Ihemielvcs  woald  have  expKMed  a  rathtfr  different  view  of  what  they  hold  to  be 
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fed  to  ftcntely  tbe  Culnre  of  tbe  CharcH  of  Kngknd  as  it  ii  to 

realixe  tbe  ideal  of  a  National  Church,  that  the  position  still 
•eoordcd  to  it  br  tic  State  doe*  ool  seem  to  tfaem  vorth  preaemng 
nakfli  bjr  reform  it  can  be  made  more  trulj  natio&ali  and  that 
apeedilj.  Otbrn  who  are  lest  discootented  wiUi  the  actual  condition 
of  thin^,  jret  belicfe  tliat  it  is  OKily  by  earrjiDg  certain  reforms  into 
effect  that  Diiestabtithtuent  c&n  be  arcrted.  PersooaUr  they  would 
welcome  reform,  bat  their  ftcnae  of  its  tirgeQcy  is  doe  rather  to  what 
they  oonceire  to  be  the  state  ol  feeling  and  opinion  in  the  coontry. 
The  present  writer  docs  not  altogether  share  either  of  these  views. 
He  believes  that  he  i&  keenly  alive  to  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
the  Church  of  Kogland,  and  especially  to  the  operation  of  wealth 
and  privilege  and  couuection  with  the  aristocracy  and  with  Govem- 
meut,  in  causing  her  to  lose  hold  and  in  hindering  her  from 
regainiug  hold  of  considerable  portions  of  the  people.  He  desires  also 
and  endeavours  to  do  full  justice  to  the  feelings  of  Noncouformista 
in  favour  of  equality  of  State  privileges.  Bat  in  spite  of  all  this, 
it  seems  to  him  that  the  loss  from  Disestablishment  and  Disendow 
mcut,  both  to  the  Cliurch  herself  and  to  the  nation,  would  far  out- 
weigh tlic  gain.  The  Stiite  couuection  and  even  the  wealth  of  the 
Cliurch  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  operate  less  aud  less  in  the  future 
to  alienate  her  from  the  people,  seeing  that  the  claims  and  the 
power  of  the  people  will  be  felt  more  and  more,  not  only  in  Goveru- 
ment,  but  in  every  department  of  national  life.  The  chief  danger  of 
the  Church,  if  disestablished,  would  be  that  she  should  become  to  a 
greater  extent  than  »hc  is  at  present  the  Church  of  the  upper  classes. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  they  may  think  now,  it  might  well 
ho  that,  when  the  time  came,  Nonconformists  would  be  quite  as  much 
chagrined  by  the  inequality  between  the  Church  aud  their  own  com- 
rouuitics  after  dii^cscablishaieut,  an  inequality  due  alike  to  numbers 
aud  the  social  position  of  the  classes  mainly  included  within  her,  and 
to  spiritual  claims  aud  a  great  historic  past,  as  they  arc  by  that 
which  exists  at  present,  And  there  might  also  be  quite  as  little 
intercourse  between  Cliurchmen  aud  Nonconformists  as,  unhappily, 
there  is  iion-.  Kurtlier,  when  ouc  reviews  the  marvellous  awakening 
of  the  Church  and  the  vast  progress  she  has  made  in  the  past 
century,  and  tlie  many  signs  of  her  vitality  and  ever-increasing 
practical  ellicieucy  and  the  amount  of  intellectual  power  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity  devoted  to  her  service,  it  docs  not  aecm 
altoijcther  quixotic  to  hope  that  her  spiritual  energies  might  BufiSce^ 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  legislative  removal  of  abuses  and  improre- 
ment  of  her  machinery,  to  enable  her  to  win  ere  long  snch  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  alt  classes  of  the  people^  and  so  to  meet  their  moral 
and  spiritual  needs,  that  it  would  be  impossible  any  more  to  dispute 
her  title  to  be  called  the  National  Church.     Once  again,  it  caunot 
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be  r^arded  aa  certain  by  any  means  tliat  if  the  question  of  Dis- 
ntablishmeQt  were  broiiplit  before  the  constitncncics  now,  or  in  n 
few  years'  time,  the  verdict  wonld  be  in  ita  favour.  Without,  how- 
ever, feeling  the  urgency  of  Church  Keform  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  Disestablishment  qnitc  so  strongly  a-s  8ouie  appear  to  do,  one  may 
"weil  rejoice  in  any  movements  of  opinion  which  may  make  reform, 
more  practicable.  In  proportion  to  our  love  for  the  English  Church 
and  conviction  of  its  actnal  worth  should  be  our  ea;5erues9  to  do  away 
with  every  blot  and  to  obtain  every  possible  improvement  in  her 
system. 

The  reforms  which  are  proposed,  or  which  are  indeed  conceivable, 
all  toll  into  two  classes  broadly  ditl'cring  from  one  another. 

X.  There  arc  some  which  involve  no  great  constitutional  principle 
cither  of  the  polity  of  the  Chureb  herself  or  of  her  relation  to  the 
State.  The  questions  arc  of  a  kind  which  Parliament  might  have 
to  entertain  even  after  the  Church  was  disestablished.  They  bavo 
to  do  with  property  and  well-ascertained  rights.  In  determining 
what  changes  should  he  made  and  how  far  they  should  go,  many 
mcely  balanced  considerations  may  enter  in.  But  they  are  eon- 
aiderations  of  ordinary  justice  and  practical  expediency.  Such  are 
proposals  with  respect  to  {a)  the  remedy  of  the  disparity  in  the 
incomes  of  benefices ;  {b)  patronage ;  [c)  means  of  dealing  more 
eficctuaUy  with  cases  of  evil-doing,  neglect  of  duty  or  incompetence 
on  the  port  of  incumbents. 

II.  In  a  second  class  of  proposals,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
principles  in  regard  to  the  nature  or  position  of  the  Chureli  are  or 
may  be  touched,  about  which  there  exists  much  va^^cnesa  and  con- 
fusion of  thought,  and  also  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion.  I 
allude  not  simply  to  the  idea  of  effecting  alterations  in  the  doctrine 
or  ritual  of  the  Chnrchor  the  terms  of  clerical  subscription,  primarily 
through  Parliament  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Church.  It  is 
true  also  with  regard  to  the  grounds  for  advocating  or  resisting,  and 
the  manner  of  carrying  out,  changes  of  organization  for  increasing 
praclicrdly  the  self-governing  powers  of  the  Church,  and  for  giving 
s  share  to  the  laity  in  the  management  of  her  aflTairs  distinct  from 
their  action  through  Parliament^  to  which  both  the  recent  memorials 
on  Chuieh  Reform  give  great  ])romincncc. 

TliB  difficulties  in  treating  of  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  reform  are 
\tty  different,  but  in  each  case  they  arc  grave,  and  I  am  very  sensible 
that  my  qua! ifi cations  for  dealing  with  cither  branch  are  extremely 
■lender.  Hut  it  ia  natural  that  at  the  present  stage  those  who  from 
station,  experience  and  knowledge  would  speak  with  more  authority, 
should  be  slow  to  undertake  the  responsibility.  And  yet  it  is  important 
that  thought  and  discussion  ou  the  subject  should  be  promoted,  and 
that  the  opinion  both  of  the  Church   and  country  with  respect  to  it 
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should  be  maturiog.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  younger  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  the  elder/'  was  an  apology  which  I  oucc  heard  made  by  one 
of  the  junior  members  of  a  College  meetiug  in  takiug  upon  himself 
to  secoud  a  rcsolutiou  which  all  wished  to  hear  discussed,  though 
scarcely  any  one  was  nilUng  to  pledge  himself.  It  is  a  similar 
apology  which  I  would  now  tender  for  myself.  Crude  as  my  re- 
marks may  be,  they  may  be  of  some  service  if  I  cnu  succeed  ici  any 
measure  iu  bringing  out  the  points  to  he  considered. 

I.  (a)  The  dhparity  in  (he  incomes  of  benejicei/. — In  counectioa 
with  this  subject  I  shall  at  once  be  reminded,  and  it  is  indeed  well 
that  wc  should  remember,  that  as  regards  the  tenure  of  property 
the  Church  is  not  a  single  corporation,  but  an  assemblage  of 
corporatious  sole.  Lauds  a!id  tithes  were  given,  not  for  the  support 
of  the  Church  iu  geaeral,  but  for  the  support  of  the  Church  iu  a 
particular  place.  The  desire  to  benefit  in  time  to  come  the 
descendants  of  the  neighbours  and  friends,  poor  and  richj  among 
whom  one's  time  on  earth  has  been  speut,  or  at  all  events  the  place 
of  one's  abode,  is  pleasant  and  even  laudable.  It  should  be  respected, 
except  where  through  a  rise  iu  the  value  of  property  the  income  haa 
come  to  be  very  decidedly  above  the  average  of  clerical  incomes, 
while  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  population, 
the  demands  are  not  great.  No  sound  view  of  the  nature  of  property 
can  require  that,  rather  than  interfere  in  any  way  with  a  bequest, 
an  ex|jenditurc  which  is  harmful,  or  oven  manifestly  wasteful,  should 
be  coutinued  ;  this  ia  now  very  generally  admitted.  But  most  ChurcU 
reformers,  I  believe,  would  only  propose  the  removal  of  the  grosser 
inequalities.  And  even  here  the  principle  should  be  observed  o( 
adhering  as  nearly  as  could  well  be  done  to  the  intentions  of  the  donol 
— the  principle  of  cy  ptult,  as  I  learn  from  Dean  Plumptre*  to  call  it> 
Sometimes  it  would  Ik  advantageous  to  endowsome  newdistrict  cut  out 
of  the  original  parish, or  again  to  increase  the  henetice  of  aconterminoui 
parish,  the  interests  of  which  were  closely  allied.  It  may  be  hoped  tha< 
in  such  cases  the  change  in  the  destination  nf  the  revenues  would  not  hfi 
felt  to  be  a  grievance,  as  it  is  when  they  go  to  a  distance.  Uow  loug 
the  sense  of  such  a  grievance  may  continue  ia  often  seen  in  pariah 
where  tithe  is  owned  by  a  college  at  one  of  tiie  Universities,  whert 
not  only  is  the  lapse  of  time  ignored  since  the  tithe  was  assigned  tq 
the  college,  but  also  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period  before  it  went  tc 
some,  it  may  be  distaut,  monastery  which  did  but  little  for  th( 
parish  iu  return.  The  irritatiou  kept  up  by  recurring  payments  wouldj 
however,  he  avoided  if  provision  were  made  for  the  redemption  of  th 
tithe,  which,  in  the  case  of  ownership  by  the  Church,  would  be  spcciallj^ 
desirable.     The  rectification  of  inequalities  has  already  been  carrie 


'  See  Co.HTEMPon.Aav  Rktuw  for  December,  pp.  777-78. 
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iflto  effect  to  a  large  extent  in  tbc  case  of  episcopal  revenues  aod 
those  ofcapitular  bodies.  But  here  there  was  the  difference  that 
bishops  and  cathedral  bodies  exist  for  the  good  of  wider  areas.  A 
ndiitribution  of  revenues  can  also  already  be  made  irhere  the 
t>cnefiees  are  iu  the  gift  of  the  same  patron.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
any  reason  ifhy  it  should  not  be  possible  Tvith  the  consent  of  the 
patrons  where  they  are  not  the  same.  Compensations  between  them 
might  sometimes  at  least  be  arrauged  which  would  satisfy  both; 
especially  where  the  patrons  were  public  bodies  or  personages. 

{b)  Patronage. — No  one  will  venture  to  deny  that  measures  ought 
(o  be  taken  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  manifest  intentions  of  the 
actual  Uw  of  simony.  B\it  more  than  this,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  public  conscience  will  soon,  if  it  does  uot  indeed  already, 
imperatively  demand  that  it  should  be  rendered  impossible  for  a  man 
either  to  buy  himself,  or  for  his  relatives  to  buy  him,  into  such  a 
positioQ  of  trust  as  that  of  minister  of  a  pansh.  For  it  is  scarcely 
better  that  it  should  be  bought  for  him  by  father,  brother,  or  uncle, 
than  bought  by  himself.  But  if  this  is  to  be  secured  it  will  be 
ocoefisiiry  not  only  to  abolish  the  sale  of  next  presentations  altogether, 
but  to  put  restrictions  upon  that  of  advowsous.  Otherwise,  what  is 
to  hinder  an  adrowson  being  bought  with  a  view  to  tbc  preseutatiou 
of  ft  particular  |ierson,  and  then  perha|>s  sold  again  ?  In  this  respect 
the  Bill  brought  iu  by  the  Nonconformist  aud  Libcratiouist,  Mr. 
Leatham,  was  far  more  worthy  than  that  brought  in  by  the  Church- 
man, Mr.  Stanhope,  though  the  latter  may  no  doubt  have  been 
influenced  in  making  his  milder  proposals  by  the  belief  that  nothing 
more  stringent  could  be  carried.  It  should  at  least  be  required  that 
at  the  first  vacancy  after  the  purchase  of  an  advowson  the  patron 
should  not  be  able  to  present  either  himself  or  any  person  nearly 
related  to  him.  Iu  moat  branches  of  public  service  the  purchase  of 
posts  of  emolument  and  trust  has  never  existed  as  au  acknowledged 
xTstem.  Iu  the  army  it  has  now  been  done  away  ;  its  last  strong- 
hold, alas !  is  the  Church.  And  though  it  prevails  here  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  extent,  the  sacred  nature  of  the  }io8ts  thus 
obtaineil  makes  it  peculiarly  revolting  and  mischievous.  DefeniJcrs 
of  the  system,  who  happily  become  fewer  and  fewer,*  have  been 
accustomed  to  maintain  that  whatever  is  to  l>e  said  against  it 
theoretically,  it  does  not  work  badly  in  practice.  Kven  if  this  were 
to  be  admitted,  it  would  remain  true  that  it  is  harmful  as  being  an 
offence  to  men's  sense  of  right.  But  although  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  obtained  preferment  iu  this  way  may,  especially  in  the 
present  day,  seem  to  make  fairly  respectable  clergymen,  accordiug  to 
tke  average  standard  of  duty,  and  although  even  good  men  arc  to  be 

•  Amoog  tbifl  db&ioiflhtDg  remiuDt  it  is  |wrbapB  not  surpriiing  to  find  the  Saturday 
"— ' —  SM  the  numter  for  December  19. 
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fcmad  who  will  UXi  in  with  a  oORUpc  cortoa,  I  tfiiiik  it  is  certaiitl 
^•t  tliu  daM  of  deigTmen  i*  odc  diief  cmmc  ci  the  weakness  of ' 

tbe  Cfaarcfa  ia  Banj  conntrj  distncU  which  has  of  laie  hecn  so 
clearly  maoifeatcd.  The  whole  oonoqitioa  of  pastoral  work  among 
fte  oooBtry  clergy  as  a  body  needs  raisiDg.  But  we  do  not  took  for 
this  to  those  who,  by  their  own  mooey  or  that  of  their  Oiendi,  have 
HrtainrI  country  linn^  with  the  idea  of  passisg  an  easy  life  and 
aqojnog  couotry  pomita  and  the  good  society  of  their  neighbourUood. 
^n»cy  arc  largely  responsible  for  having  dragged  it  down.  They  are 
not  the  men  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  the 
Ubooren  and  other  riUagcn,  and  to  aid  in  their  solid  and  progres- 
sire  intellectual  and  social  elevation,  and  in  return  to  win  influence 
0fer  them  and  the  tribute  of  tbcir  respect  and  aflection,  as  here  and 
Aera  we  see  a  country  clergyman  doing,  not  from  any  except 
gifts,  but  Irom  his  sealous  toil  and  sympathy. 

Bat  other  principles  with  regard  to  patronage  are  gaining ' 
acceptance  in  many  qoartcn,  which  a  few  years  ago  the  most 
hope£iai  reformer  would  hardly  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  dwoU 
n^oo.  It  is  coming  to  be  felt  that  the  people  among  whom  a 
clergyman  ia  for  a  long  period,  perhaps  for  the  remainder  of  hia 
life,  to  minister  have  a  right,  which  ought  in  some  way  to  be  recog- 
ttisedj  to  hare  a  voice  in  his  appointment.  Few,  if  any,  desire  that 
tlie  election  of  the  minister  of  a  parish  should  be  vested  in  the 
people.  In  the  few  instances  of  this  which  already  exist  it  is  found 
to  work  very  Iradly,  and  to  be  open  to  serious  abuses.  Moreover,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Church,  and  accords  rather  with 
Congregationaliim  thus  to  treat  the  people  of  a  single  pariah  or 
district  as  an  iude|)eDdcnt  unity.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
inportant  and  safe  principle  that  a  check  upon  ap[K)intmcnts  should 
be  capable  of  being  exercised  from  the  side  of  the  people.  It  might 
ka  an  absolute  veto,  %rith  the  rcquiresieut  that  the  grounds  should 
Is  stated ;  or  it  might  t>c  open  to  the  Bishop,  or  the  Archbishop, 
iC  the  Bishop  was  patron,  to  overrule  their  objection  if  it  seemed  to 
kin  captious.  The  coni^titutional  question  whether  all  parishioners, 
«^  if  not  all,  who  among  them,  should  exercise  this  right,  ]  will 
^■Hoder  further  on. 

A  farther  question  is,  whether  we  should  aim  at  the  diminution 
«rir  pRfste  patronage.  That  a  task  of  such  responsibility  should  be 
^■■ittcd  to  private  individuals,  who  may  be  wholly  unfitted  to 
ju|m  of  pastoral  qualifications,  and  whose  characters  may  not  eve 
Ik  aoni,  and  who  at  the  same  time  may  be  little  under  the  iuHueuc 
^^p^hfie  opiaion,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  anomalous  arrangement. 
^%  Mitlj  generally  agreed  that  there  are  advantages  in  the  variety 
j^^-B^  of  patronage,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  diminishing 
^^Mk  inUnage  we  might  not  call  some  new  form  into  existence. 
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Tn  restricting  the  rights  of  private  patrons  in  regard  to  the  benefices 
in  their  giftj  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  thera  compensation, 
which,  where  the  income  of  the  benefice  wns  a  fairly  good  one, 
might  be  obtained  by  a  tax  apon  it.  On  their  receiving  such  com- 
pczisatiou^  the  patronage  wouhl  pass  out  of  their  hands.  The  best 
body  in  which  to  vest  it  would  seem  to  be  a  Diocesan  Board.  Over 
such  a  Board  the  Bishop  ironld  preside,  and  there  would  probably  be 
some  other  ex  officio  members,  for  example,  the  archdeacons ;  others 
voiild  be  clergymen  and  laymen  elected  by  the  diocese.  It  would  be 
tfa«  natural  tendency  of  such  a  Board  to  promote  efficient  and  hard- 
working men  among  the  unbeneficed  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Even 
as  things  are  now,  many  private  patrons  would  gladly  make  over  to 
such  a  Board  their  smaller  livings,  especially  if  it  could  have  any 
lollccted  funds  at  its  disposal  for  the  augnicutation  of  email  livings, 
e  circumstances  which  led  to  the  growth  of  private  patronage,  and 
which  originally  made  it  expedient,  no  longer  exist.  The  lord  of 
e  manor  was  allowed  to  choose  the  priest  who  should  minister  in 
le  manor,  subject  to  the  Bishop's  approval — he  was  the  patron, 
and  held  the  advowson,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  from  advocatio — 
because  he  was  tho  advocatus  and  patronus  of  the  priest,  the  pro- 
tector of  his  person  and  rights.  But  now  patrons  often  do  not 
reside,  and  may  even  have  little  or  no  property,  in  the  parishes 
There  they  have  the  right  of  presenting  to  tho  benefice.  Private 
patronage,  no  doubt,  encourages  men  of  good  social  connections  to 
like  Holy  Orders;  and  among  them  we  tliankfuUy  recognise  there 
»€  many,  especially  at  the  present  time,  who  make  excellent  and 
tdf-denying  clergymen.  It  need  not,  however,  )»c  feared  that  gentle 
breeding  and  rciincnient  and  powerful  friends  will,  under  any  system 
of  patronage,  count  fur  too  little  in  aiding  a  man's  advancement. 

Peers,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  and  other  great  landowners  who 
We  many  benefices  in  their  gift,  are  usually  credited  with  having 
offered  the  most  effective  opposition  hitherto  to  the  reform  of  abuses 
io  connection  with  patronage.  They  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
ptoring  that  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  National  Church  which 
wmany  of  them  have  recently  professed,  and  which  they  no  doubt 
gWHiinely  feel,  by  forwarding  the  removal  of  blemishes  which  many 
of  hst  most  devoted  friends  have  long  mourned  over,  and  her  enemies 
*il  in  her  teeth.* 

•  Tb*  BOIji  of  Mr.  LcAthani  and  Mr.  Stnnliope  wero  reffirred  to  s  Select  fommitteo 
■ItUHoiue  of  CoiDiDOiu,  winch  r<-portc<t  on  Jaly  *J4,  lt*H4.  The  following  are  the 
**l  importAnt  TBCf'i]"  . '-'  '''-1.8  of  iLc  Kep'-rt :— /.V*i.>?i-«/,— That  the  iaic  of  nprt 
("wailUMOt  Iw  prr')>  I  :it  rfoignation  bomlH  be  abolisfaed ;  That  donatives  l>e 

ttftwl  into  preaeDtnir  vs  ;  That  if  a  fair  methud  of  coiiii»cnBation  ht  B(tii]tt<><l. 

^*  ule  of  aiivawtune  tw  }<roljiljited,  with  certain  litnitationi ;  TliAt  the  limitutiuiiv  shall 
wwohia  rrntfi  pr<-vflnl  the  sale  to — (1}  FufcbaBcra  havinga  proprietary  interest  in  the 
*^'  .'  utuiiJi,  or  ill  buUi  tuLriKhes,  of  not  luas  aunuJu  %'aluc-  than  the  incotDO 

"'■  i   a  ;  (2)  Sonic  public  i<atrou  or  set  of  tnutecM  not  having  power  of 

*^.  v,  .uf  'i.u.  vi libra  uf  QucDt)  Aune'a  Bounty  Boazd  under  tho  proviaiuna  her«in> 
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{c)  Clergy  discipline. — ImproremeuU  in  procedure  ap[)car  still  to 
be  neccBsary  for  tlealiug  atietjuatcly  with  iustnuces  of  scandalous 
conduct  on  tlie  part  of  beneficetl  clergymen.  The  cases  are  com- 
paratively rare,  but  whenever  one  occurs  the  injury  done  to  the  Church 
and  to  religion  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  i»  grt^t,  especially  if  they 
are  insufficiently  punished.  The  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840  hu 
been  useful  where  the  offender  admits  his  wrongdoing,  and  prefers  to 
accept  the  Bi^fhop's  sentence  rather  than  to  sulfcr  the  exposure  of  au 
open  trial,  and  possibly  a  more  severe  penalty.  It  also  enables  the 
Bishop,  with  assessors,  to  try  the  accused  formally,  where  he  does  not 
so  submit,  instead  of  sending  the  case  on  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
the  province.  Practically,  however,  from  whatever  cause,  suspensioa 
appears  to  take  place  where  deprivation  would  alone  seem  to  bc^ 
adequate,  because,  however  sincere  may  be  the  wrongdoer's  repentance,  ■{ 
bis  ministrations  must  ever  after  be  profitless  in  the  place  where  the 
scandal  has  been  created, 

A  few  words  will  also,  I  hope,  be  permitted  on  the  treatment 
of  esses  of  neglect  and  incompetence.  An  important  step  was 
taken  by  the  Pluralities  Act  of  1838,  amended  in  1H50.  A  still 
further  advance  has  been  made  by  the  Pluralities  Amendment  Act  of 
the  last  Session.  The  advance  couBials  chiefly  (1)  in  the  higher  con- 
ception and  fuller  defiuition  of  "  ecclesiastical  duties."  The  Act  of 
1838  was  chiefly  coucerued  with  the  enforcing  of  residence.  The 
utmost  beyuud  this  that  a  Bishop  could  look  to  was  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service  with  preaching  twice  on  Sundays. 

"The  term  eccleaiosticil  duties,"  snys  tlie  Act  of  1685,  "shall  include  n 
only  ihe  regular  and  due  pcrfonnaDce  of  Divine  Service  ou  Sundays  and  holi 
days,  but  uImi  ilII  such  duties  as  any  clergyman  holding  a  benctice  is  bound  by 
law  to  perform,  or  ihe  perfDrmancc  of  which  l*  solemnly  promised  by  every 
clcrgymon  of  tJie  Church  of  Engliind  at  the  time  of  hia  ordinntion,  and  the 
periormnnce  of  which  shall  have  been  required  of  him  in  writing  by  the 
Bishop"  (-18  k  49  Vic,  c.  54,  sec.  2j. 

(2)  In  the  larger  powers  conferred  upon  the  Bishop  for  compelling 
the  appointment  and  payment  of  a  curate  where  neglect  is  proved  ; 

(3)  In  the  provision  of  a  permanent  macbiucry,  a  standing  commissioaM 
in  each  diocese,  for  giving  cfl'ect  to  the  law,  which  should  act  as  i^ 
reminder  that   it   is  meant   to   be  applied.      But  in  many  cases  the 
mere  appointmeut  of  a  curate  is  not  enough.      He  cannot  he  to  the 
parishioners  what  the  responsible  minister  of  the  pariah  may.      The 

After  cnotained ;  Thjit  in  alt  cosea,  before  the  Joititntinn  of  a  jireMuicc  to  ft  living,  pnbli 
notiw  hv  givuD  to  tho  pariehionfrB,  luid  tlie  jMirisliioDemalmU  liave  MitTicicLt  »\ 
of  iulnjiittiuK  to  the  Bushop  any  objectiufiB  ftlt  within  tLe  siutl  pariaU  t-i  tbi-ft; 
of  thtt  |jit:8<rnt()o  ;  That  if  «  ccrtun  ouubcr  urtlie  jiarifiliioDers  objoct  U>  ihc  {i^.. ,  ,,^ 
thegrouo.U  cf  pbyi-ical  or  uitmtal  iiica{>acity  or  moral  dolinijiicncy,  the  Hiah<»p  may, 
iB<|uiT}-    I  if    Lp  Uiiuk    &t)  hy  ft  CotnmiBaiou,  rafiue    to   itii>tttuto  the    |>reaeiil«e; 
r>tronitge  BoonU,  jurtly  coni{>o«vd  uf   Kymen,  b«  estftMiiihc<l   In   every  dioce 
puwtT  tu  punJiue   anU   huM   ndvowcoos 'and   pretent  to  beuelicca;  That  tbo  , 
wnnleni  of  Any  pAn»li  of  which  %  benefice  isvacaot  lludJ  be  memben  of  soch  Pati 
Itgcrd,  ^ro  h&c  tin. 
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light  to  be  Bonic  power  of  removing  an  iDcumbent  who  ia  incapacitated 

'or  the  discbarge  of  liia  duties  bv  mental  or  bodily  infiriuity,  and  of 

ho»e  recorery  there   is   no  reasonable  probabihty,  or  who  has  been 

giiilty  of  continued  and  serioas  neglcctfulncss.      A  pentiion  might  or 

iyht  not  be  aasigncd  after  the  manner  provided  in  the  Resiguntion 

ct  of  1871.     liut  that  Act  leaves  it  to  the  incumbent  to  apply,  and 

the  resignation  muht  be  by  his  ovn  consent,  or  that  of  his  trustees 

ting  for  him  in   case  of  his  insanity.      What  is  needed  is  a  power 

idcr  certain  circumstances  of  compelling  resignation.  The  Pluralities 

mendment  Act  will,  however,  no  doabt  indirectly  aid  the  Bishop  in 

ing  this.     If  an   incompetent   incumbent    is  compelled  to  pay 

iiatipend  of  a  curaie,  he  may  sometimcB  sec  that  it  would  be  better 

If  him  to  resign  and  receive  a  third  or  less  of  the  revenues  uuder 

Keaignation  Act.     It  may  be  added  that  if  there  existed  in  the 

a  central  fund    for  pensioning   disabled  clergy,  the  moral  in- 

ence  of  the  Bishop  to  bring  about  the  most  needful  resignations, 

ithout  the  aid  of  legal    measurcK,    would   be  greatly  increased  j  fcr 

income  of  the  benefice  will   often   not  bear  the  charge.      Grants 

auch  a  central  fund  would  also  often  call  forth  liberality  in  the 

netghhonrhood  where  the  particular  clergyman  whom  it  was  desirable 

to  pension  resided. 

II.  J  pass  now  to  the  far  graver  subject  of  those  changes  which 

lavolvc  great  coubtitutionat   questions,  ecclesiastical    and   civil,  and 

hich  may  be  fraught  with  so  much  good  or  evil  to  the  Church,  and 

rough  her  to  the  nation.     In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  clear 

the  ground  by  olwerviug  that  no  scheme  can  be  entertained  for  altering 

lie   iloctriual    standards  or  ritnal  of  the   Church,   or  the   terms    of 

dcrical  subscriptiou,  by  the  action  of  Parliament,  without  the  consent 

of  the  Church  herself,  considered  as  an  independent  body,  with  whom 

tlie  xhaping  of  such   measures,  if  any,  must  primarily  rest.      Those 

»lio,  with    Lord   Kbnry,*   have  desired    to   secure,  as   they  say,  the 

Prolpstant   character  of  the  Church,  by  revision  of  the  Prayer* Book, 

ind  on  the  other  hand,  tbose,  like  the  members  of  the  Church  Reform 

Cnioo.wfao  have  advocated  a  relaxation  of  clerical  subscription,  would 

jmUbly  not  he  indisposed  to  neglect  this  principle  in  order  the  more 

«i[»«iitiously  to  gain  their  object,  if  they  thought  it  aafe.      Hut  they 

uciiroDg  adherents  of  establishment,  and    it  is  alrooat  certain  that 

mere  Parliamentary  interference  with   the  Church's  formulariea 

l(i  be   speedily  followed    by   disestablishment;  for  a    very   large 

ntiaber  of  clergy  and  faithful  laity  would  choose  disestablishment  in 

ptfrnmce  to  alterations  so  effecteri,  and  would  join    their  forces  to 


*  bvd  ^itoiy  movetl,  ia  the  Uouoe  of  J^rtlii,  fnr  the  am«uituiODt  of  a  Koynl  Codi- 
>iMor«,  ID  IHfiU.  Sevor»]  p*tiipbitts,  ftc  un  tbw  ■ubjeotof  Ktviriuu  ol  the  I'ruj er-B<-ok 
'I'PMnid  iitiitut  tht»  tiiiit:  :  see  iismn  <if  mftny  of  thtm  fti  bvgitiiutig  of  ui  article  in  tho 
lai^tmr^h  Itrnnr,  Tur  JatiuAr}-,  I8BI. 
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those  of  the  Liberal  ion  ists.      TVe  may  therefore   take  it  for  _ 
thai  uo  serioua  attempt  of  the  kiud  will  be  made.     Changes  in  what- 
ever direction  as  to   subscription  or  doctrinal  definition  or  ritual,  if 
such  there  are  to  be,  must  proceed  from  the  Church  in  her  corporate 
capacity,    though    they    would    of    course    have  to    be    ratified    by    i 
Parliament.  ■ 

This  light  of  the  Chnrch  is  not,  for  the  reason  I  have  given,  in    ■ 
danger  of  being  in   this   way  disregarded.     Aud   yet  the  view  we 
take  of  it  must  be  so  intimately  connected  with   our  conceptioa  of 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  proper  arraugcmenta 
for  giving  expression  to  the  mind  of  the  Church,   that  1  shall,  1 
think,  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  it  a  little  longer.     It  is  a  right 
which  has  no  douht  at  certain  times  in  our  history  been  serioualy 
infringed,  as  particularly  in  various  acta  of  the  civil  power  at  ttCj 
period  of  the  Reformation  Settlement.     Yet  it  has  not  only  nc» 
been  formally  denied,  but  ib  Iia»  been  in  many  ways  recognised  botli 
at  that  time,  as,  for  example,   iu  the  very  Deed  which    limited   thfti 
power  of  the  Chnrch,  the  "  Submission  of  the  Clergy"  of  1531,  and 
in   the   Act    of   Supremacy    of   the  first  year  of   Elizabeth,*  and 
again   and  again   since,   as   notably  iu  the  review  of  the    Prajer-j 
Book   by   the  Houses  of   Convocation  prior  to   the   Act  of  Ut 
formity  of  lG62,t   aud   iu  the    uew   canons  made  by    the  Housesi 
of   Convocation    in    1H65,    which  modified    the    form    of    clerical 
subscription.     And   indeed   the  Church,   national  though  she  may 
be,    must   have    this    independent    existence^    separate    in    ccrta 
aspects  from  tlie  State,  unless  it  is  held  that  in  becoming  nations 
she  necessarily  ceases  to  be  also  a  portion  of  the  visible  Kingdom 
Christ.     For  if  she  remains  this,  she  must  bring  questions  of  mor 
and  religious  truth,  aud  of  her  own  orgauizatiou  and  working,  bcfor 
all  things  to  the  test  of  the  principles  aud  laws  of  that  kingdou 
Even  then  if  the  whole  uatiou  is   comprised  iu    the    Church,  the 
Church  must  have  a  mind  and   conscience  and  voice  of  hor  own. 
For  it  certainly  will  not  necessarily  be  the  case  that  the  same  persona 
will  be  the  most  fitted  to  guide  and  act  for  the  nation  in  things 
civil  and  in- things  spiritual;  and  the  set  of  principles  which  they 
will  have  to  apply  in  the  two  spheres  will  not  Ije  wholly  the  aacnc. 
Without  a  certain  separate  corporate  life  aud  liberty  of  speech,  tb^fl 
Church  could  not  discharge  her  true  function  towards  the  nation ^^ 
she  could  not  witness  worthily  to  those  truths  of  which  aho  is  the 
ap])ointed  guardian.      Un  the  other  baud,  the  check  cxcrcisc<l  by  tlM^| 
civil  power  even  under   such   circumstances  often  might  be — in  uu^* 
own  prc-Heformation  history    often  was — most  salutary.      For  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  arc  each  exposed  to  their  own  peculis 
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ptations.  The  iKeoiy  of  the  relation  o£  Church  and  State  need 
not  be  different^  whatcier  may  at  first  sight  appear,  even  when  the 
Chardi  And  the  nation  arc  far  from  co-extensive.  It  is  somewhat 
more  probable  that  the  civil  legislature  may  disapprove  of  what  the 
Chnrrh  might  wish  to  have  enacted,  or  that  it  may  require  the 
Church  to  adopt  changes  of  which  she  disapproves,  on  condition  of 
retainiDg  the  privileges  secured  to  her  by  the  State,  and  that  from 
one  cause  or  other  the  alliance  between  the  two  may  be  imperilled. 
Bat  that  is  all. 

The  importance  of  what  la  here  urged  may  be  made  clearer  by 
otiug  a  few  sentences  from  au  address  by  Dr.  A.  JI,  Fairbairn,* 
iu  which  this  point  of  view  does  not  seem  sufficiently  allowed  for. 
"Let  us  note  this: — the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the 
Church  cannot  be  questioned ;  it  is,  indeed,  everywhere  atfirmed  and 
coti(«ded.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  it  ought  to  legislate  in  things 
I«iasiical  according  to  the  mind  and  purpose  and  will  of  the 
ion  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  collective  people.  But  observe,  if  it  be 
complaint  that  Nonconformist  members  hinder  reformatory  or 
ive  legislation,  how  much  greater  would  the  complaint  Ijc 
Nonconformists  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  their  own  convictions 
— in  other  words,  to  use  their  position  as  citizens  and  Members  of 
1'    liamont   to  reform  the    Church   of  Englaud  into   harmony  with 

r  uwu  spint  and  mind If  it  is  to  remain  au  Kstablishcd 

lorcfa,  then  Parliament  must  be  tu  it  a  supreme  legislative  authority, 

it  must  submit  to  have  itself  adjusted  into  relationship  with  the 

cnllectivc  conscience,  with  the  belief  of  the  whole   ])eoplc.     Lot  us 

«it  Churchmen  fairly  and  honestly  to  consider  this  question — Would 

TM  have  us  to  sacrifice  our  dearest  convictious  by  being  silent?      If 

vcQuifit  speak — and  if  things  continue  as  they  are  speak  we  must — 

voold  yoa  have  the  Parliament  and  politics  of  England  made  into  an 

tiCKs  (or  tJie  discussiou  of  the  doctrines  you    hold,  the  rites  you 

flWre,  the  constitution  you  ore  to  live  under,  and  the  ecclesiastical 

b««  you  are  to  obey  ?  ....   It  is   possible  for  us  then  as   con- 

tdeatioofl   religious   men  to  offer  only  two  alternatives — either  the 

*licniative  of  diseatabliahmentj  which   means  religious  freedom,  the 

nglit  of  the  Church  absolutely  to  determine  its  own  constitution  and 

iiauiuster  its  own  affairs ;  or  such  legislative  interference  and  control, 

^  their  inevitable  [wUtical  and  polemical  discussions  aud  dissensions, 

uiKoll  bring,  or  aim  at  briugingf  the  doctrine,  polity,  or  practice  of 

tbt  Church  into  harmony  with  the  conscience  aud  mind  of  the  people 

aaJ  their  representatives."      But  there  is  another  position  which  may 

W  tdu:n   up    by   Non-Cburchmeu  besides    that  here  indicated.      J 

ca  imagine  that  they  might  reason  somewhat  as  follows : — "  It  is  true 

**'1W  Clmrch   and  the  People:"  an  Address  delivered  at  a  public  meebiog  at 
mlwl,  un  October  26,  1S3». 
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the  National  Church  does  not  even  sp  proximate! j  embrace  Uie  whole 
natioD,  aod  I  am  myself  Dot  a  member ;  yet  I  beliere  that  the  Estab- 
liahmeat  of  the  Church  is,  ou  the  whole,  an  adranta§e  to  the  nation. 
There  appears  to  me  to  be  raloe  in  the  formal  national  recognition  of 
religion,  which,   ao  far   as   one   can    see^   can  only  in  this   way  be 
realized.      >fy  conscience  rerolts  at  the  idea  of  taking  away  her  en- 
dowmcota  and  applying  them  to  someiecnlar  purpose,  and  so  crippHag  ^ 
her  in  the  work  which  at  present  she  is  doing  well.      And  this  being)| 
•o,  and  so  long  as  it  is  so,  I  will  treat  her  generoasly,     I  wish  tliat 
she  should  hare  all  reasonable  liberty  to  manage  her  own  internal 
affairs,  and  to  adapt  herself  to  new  conditions.      Whatercr  sbc  pro- 
poses must  of  course  come  before  Parliament  before  it  can  pass  into 
law;  but  I  will  not  factiously  resist,  I  will  rather  promote  it,  if  it^ 
seems  not  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  nation."     The  notion  f 
of  conceding  this  amount   of  freedom  to   the  Church  will  coromeod 
itself  the  more  to  many  minds  on  account  of  the   immense  increase 
in  the  business  of  Parliament  and  in  the  ditScnlty  of  dealing  with  it, 
which  bas  created  a  strong  disposition  to  look  about  for  other  bodies 
on  which  portions  of  it  connected  with  particular  localicica  or  interests 
can  be  devolved. 

The  demand  then  that  the  Church  may  have  freer  play  for  the 
use  and  dcrclopmcut  of  her  proper  legislative  and  administrative 
foDctioDs  than  she  bas  had  of  late  times  does  not  seem  unreasouoblCf 
or  in  any  way  contrary  either  to  the  ideal  or  actnal  relation  of  Church 
and  State  in  England  ;  nor  does  it  seem  beyond  hope  that  this  might 
be  g;ranted  us.  And  among  the  improvements  in  her  organixatiou 
which  this  would  necessitate,  it  is  widely  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
importaut  would  be  that  the  laity  should  have  a  more  clearly  recog- 
nised voice  and  part  in  the  direction  of  the  Church's  measures  uid 
management  of  her  affairs  otherwise  than  through  the  action  of 
Parliament  But  when  we  consider  wliat  important  prtDCiples  are 
ioToWed  in  the  definition  of  "  the  laity "  for  this  purpose,  what 
defects  there  must  be  in  any  organization  or  system  whatsoever,  how 
many  compensations  there  may  be  in  a  system  theoretically  most 
imperfect,  how  little  fitted  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  still  more 
of  the  laitT,  are  by  knowledge  and  training  to  deal  with  the  serious 
questions  which  would  be  sure  to  arise,  and  how  discussions  and  the  J| 
deciaioits  following  would  be  likely  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the^^ 
Chnrch  to  engender  schisms,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  loyal  sod 
dcToted  members  of  the  Church  may  shrink  tro-ax  the  prospect,  and 
prefer  a  great  deal  of  immobility  to  the  activity  which  would  be 
obtained  at  such  risks.  And  if  I  have  taken  part  in  the  advocacy 
of  such  changes  it  is  not  without  very  grave  anxiety.  But  the 
answer  to  tluMe  who  would  on  these  grounds  dissuade  us  from  thetn 
is    brie6y    this.       The    Church   of  England    impentively   require* 
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more  power  of  corporate  action  if  she  is  to  perform  adequately  her 
appointed   irork.      That   portion    of  tbe  Cbriatian   cousciuusnesa  of 
vbich   she  is   the    organ   ought    to  be  able  to  Hud    more  easy  and 
I  effectual   utterance.      And  as  regards  the  admission   of  ttie   laity  to 
new  duties  and  privilegea  within  her,  it  is  iu  the  first  place  one  of 
the  niogt  Kure  moans  of  increasing  their  attachment  to  her  and  the 
beneficent  influence  which  she  exerts  upon  them ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  vc  need  the  contribution  of  their  practical  wisdom  and  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  of  whatever  labour  they  can  gite,  in  order  that 
the  thought  of  tbe  Church  may  attain  to  as  fuU  an  expression  and 
Sier  vork  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible.     It  would  seem  then  that 
ve  ought  (o  enter  coarageoaaly  upon  the  new  path,  in  the  faith  that 
tbe  Church  will  be  guided  safely  through  the  dangers  with  which  it 
may  be  beset, 
^■^e  path  is  new  to  ns  now,  hut  is  it  new  also,  the  whole  history 
pVthe   Church  being  taken  into   account?     It   may   at  Brat  sight 
:  appear  to  he,  but  it  ia  so  in  form,  not  in  reality.     Even  indeed  if 
we  go  back  to   the  fourth,  third,  second    century,  and   tbe   apostolic 
age  itself,  we  »ball  not  find  that  the  laity  had  rights  of  the  precise 
kind  vhich  it  is  proposed  now  to  give  them.      They  assisted,  how- 
tTcr,  at  del ibernt ions  on  important  questions.      Also  their  testimony 
to  the  fitness  of  those  who  should  be  their  Church  rulers,  their  Bishops 
and  clergy,  and  assent  to  their  appointment  was  required  ;  and  some- 
times these  were  nominated   by   popular  acclaim,  as  in  the  famous 
cue  of   St.  Ambrose.      In    Synods    for    deciding    on    questions  of 
ootumon  interest  to  the  Church  in  a  particular  region,  or  the  Church 
ikroughout    the  world,  each    diocese,    generally    a  single    city,  was 
Rpresented   by   its   Bishop.      But    then   from   the  circumstance  just 
utiobed,  the  Bishop  was  in  a    fuller  sense  its  representative  than 
CM  be  said  now.*      Moreover,  from  tlie  close  intcroonrdc  that  existed 
>ween  him  and  his  comparatively  limited  Hock,  he  knew  well  their 
lievs,  and  he  felt  Ihot  he  roust  justify  his    action    to  them    on   his 
'rtum.     Tbe  position   held  by  the  general    body  of  Church    people 
re|;ard  to  the  govcmmcnt  of  the  Church  in  early  days,  might  in 
lit  be    compared    to    that    of  the  general  body  of  freemen   in 
ioga  of  the  township   or    shire   among  our   Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
h\\ttn,  who  for  the  most  part   followed   the   leadership  and  listened 
wjuicscently  to  tbe  counsels  of  their  chief  men,  but  whose  presence 
iniut  at  all  times  have  exercised  a  subtle  influence  upon  the  latter, 
uulwlioae  common  judgment   and  desire  could    on  occasion  make 
tlanselvea   felt  decisively.     If  more  clearly   ascertained   rights  are 

^  T^  Ch&rcfa  exerciiu  a  very  nnl  contrul  xtill  over  the  apnaintment  of  bcr  Biihoos 
'blBliefloe  of  (be  public  o|ii(iioQ  of  Cburcbintfii  uu  tliu  Vriiiie  Minister  for  the 
tjf  it  eeoaed  la  he  no  tlie  ■j-Btcni  vroulii  >jecoino  iiitolemble.  But  tho  IJiflhop 
(•  puiicabr  diocete  cannct  g«noralI;  be  regarded  as  in  aoy  special  ftcoM  Lho 

"PHi&Utire  of  the  feoliog  of  that  dioooM. 
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now  needed  for  the  laity  in  regard  to  Chnrch  afiain,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  because  nothing  Icm  than  this  viU  secure  to  them,  or 
indace  them  to  claim,  their  due  place  afler  such  a  long  period  in 
which  they  have  not  occupied  it ;  and  secondly,  from  similar  reasons 
to  those  which  have  in  part  led  to  the  growth  of  the  syittem  of 
representation  for  State  affairs — namely,  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  much  greater  size  of  dioceses,  make  it  imi)0saible  for  the 
same  close  intercouise  to  exist  between  the  Bishop  and  all  his  fiodc^l 
But  now  comes  the  question  of  chief  difficulty  :  To  wJiom  are  nn^^ 
new  rightii  of  voting,  electing  representatives,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
management  of  Church  affairs,  to  be  extended  ?  How,  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  shall  we  define  **  the  laity  ?  "  We  arc  met  here 
by  a  radical  ditfcrcnce  of  principle  and  aim  between  two  bodies  of 
Church  reformers.  There  are  some,  among  whom  Mr.  Llewellyn 
DaWea  and  other  active  and  leading  meraliers  of  the  Church  Reform 
Union  may  be  taken  as  prominent  examples,  who  contend  especially 
for  the  idea  of  the  natiooality  of  the  Church,  and  whose  chief  anxiety 
in  pressing  for  reforms  is  that  every  citizen,  as  such,  should  be  made 
conscious  that  he  has  a  right  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
organization  called  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  he  should 
have  his  power  of  doing  so  extended.*  They  appear  not  to  desire 
any  development  of  diocesau  or  central  action.  They  would  be 
satisfied  that  any  adaptations  to  new  circumstances  or  other 
changes  that  may  be  required  should  he  appointed  for  the  Church 
solely  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  through  Parliament,  without  any 
direction  or  assent  proceeding  from  an  expression  of  the  Church's 
mind  collectively.  But  they  have  a  scheme  fur  enabling  the  whole 
body  of  parishioners,  acting  through  an  elected  Board,  to  control  the 
ritual  observed  in  the  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  law  and 
saving  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent  to  appeal  to  the  Bishop  ; 
and  again  to  object  to  a  presentee  to  the  benefice  even  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  while  on  their  objecting  the  Bishop  would  have 
power  to  appoint  some  one  else  ;  and,  once  more,  for  giviug  them 
the  right  to  apply  to  the  Bishop  for  leave  that  some  person 
though  not  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no 
having  subscribed  any  religious  test  whatsoever,  should  deliver 
occasional  lecture  or  sermon  ia  the  parish  church.f  To  others,  among 
whom  the  present  writer  must  reckon  himself,  it  appe&n  that 
these  reformers  omit  some  of  the  measures  that  are  most  needed, 
and  in  what  they  propose  endanger  the  true  character  and  Titality  at 
the    Church.       Wc    value   highly    the    conception    of    a   National 


•  See,  for  cxamplo,  Mr.  U.  Duvies'B  letter  DD  "Church  and  State,"  In  the  T\ma 
Novi'tnlxT  13  ;  tMo  the  puhliuationa  (A  the  Church  H«furm  Union. 

t  ^^»  Mr.  AilKii  nray'a  Church  Hoanle  UUl,  ISdl,  vtuch  il  approved  io  gBBBfa} 
DMmbenof  the  Church  Bcform  Uoion. 
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inrdt  We  believe  that  in  a  very  considerable  measure  the  Church 
England  as  established  does  even  noir  minister  to  the  well-being 
of  the  vhole  nation^  and  we  hope  that  she  will  do  so  still  more  iu  the 
fataie.  Aud  relations  between  Church  and  State  seem  to  us  in  nowise 
iiopossible  in  which  the  rights  and  true  idea  of  the  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  a«  a  body  having  a  far  longer  historv  and  wider  experience 
Ciian  any  existing  worldly  kingdom,  and  as  necessarily  guiding 
bendf  by  her  own  principles,  and  of  the  State  on  the  other  hand, 
shoald  be  fully  respected,  and  in  which  each  should  exert  a  beneficial 

Efluence  upon    the  other.     Meanwhile,   valuing,  on  the  whole,  the 
iitiug  coancction  of  Church  and  State,  both  as  Cburchmen   and 
tuKiM,  we  are  content  to  bear   patiently  some  things    that   arc 
unfortunate  and   auomalous.      £ut  if  it  came   to  be   a   question  of 
<^oosing  between  the  preservation  of  establishment  and  the  idea  and 
fact  of  the  Church  as  a  society  with  a    life  of  her  own — a  society 
which  is  spiritual,  as  contrasted  with  earthly  kingdoms,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  historic  and  visible — there  can  he  no  doubt  what  our 
course  mu«t  be.      In    our    opinion,    this    idea    and    fact    would    be 
<»mpn>mised  to   an  extent  it  never  yet    has  been  in   our    history, 
if  power  over  the  worship  and  teaching  of  the  Church  were  given 
to    those    who,    many    of    them,     do     not    hold,    and     have    not 
evea   any  intctligCDt  eompreheusion  of,    some  of  her    moat    funda- 
mental   beliefs,    and    who    have    not   in    any  full    sense   submitted 
I     to    her    training.     In    writing   thus  I  know   I  am  expressing   the 
^koDTictions  of  not  a  few   of  the   younger  clergy  (some  of  them  are 
Hfiut  approaching  middle  life),   especially   at  Oxford   and   Cambridge 
fvnd  iu  London,  who  have  the  strongest  popular  sympathies,  and  take 
the  kceneat  interest  in  all  kinds  of  social  progress,  and  whose  minds 
are  most  open  to  all  new   scientiGc  and  critical  knowledge.      If  the 
inflnencc  of  the  great  Church   movement   of  recent  years  upon  the 
mindji  of  clergy  of  this  class  is  more  marked  than    it   is  among  the 
hity,    this  is  not  unnatural,   since  any  fre^h  religious   thought    is 
moit  likely  to  appear  first   among   those   whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
^        kho  work  of  the  Church  and  to  theology.      But  there  is  nothing  in 
tieir  point  of  view  which   need  he  regarded  as  favonrable  to  eoclc- 
Mrticftl    and    clerical   domination,   or    be   repellent    to    the    laity ; 
udtUorc  is,  I  believe,  an  increasing   number  of   intelligent  laymen 
•lio  ire  coming  to  conceive  of  the  Church  and  of  the  relations  of 
Qitrrch  and  State  in  the  same  way.     It  is  necessary  to  warn  those 
older  liberal   Churchmen,  whose  opinions  were  fixed  thirty  or  forty 
J*w  ago.  and  who  acem  to  have  been   hardened   by  the  greater 
^wowoesa  of  parties  and  the  sharper  antagonisms  of  that  time,  so 
*^»t  they  arc  unable,  as  it   appears  to   us,   to  appreciate  the  true 
of  the  great  awakening  of  Church  life  in  this  generation, 
*' -  J  endeavour  to  force  on  measures  which  ignore  this  faith 

^L.  XLIX.  I 
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that  the  Euglisli  Churcli  is  a  liranch  of  the  Holy  Cafbolic  Churcb, 
they  will  have  to  reckon  viih  us  as  well  as  other  classes  of  opponents. 
I  say  this  with  uo  desire  of  acceutuating^  a  dlffereoce  from  men  who 
ore  worthy  of  high  respect,  aud  with  whom,  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  doubtless  agree  oa  many  subject^j  but  simply  because  it  is 
most  important  that  all  strong  currents  of  opinion  in  the  Church 
should  be  recognised  as  clearly  as  possible  if  measures  of  reform  arc 
to  be  devised  in  a  really  statesmanlike  spirit.  I  feel  that  without 
any  breach  of  confidence  I  may  further  say — and  this  will  rightly 
be  held  to  have  greater  weight — that  the  restriction  "  who  arc 
bond  fide  Churchmen  "  of  the  Cambridge  Memorial,  in  speaking  of 
the  admission  of  laymen  to  a  substantial  share  in  the  control  of 
Church  aflfairs,  expresses  the  conviction  of  emincut  members  of  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  Professoriate,  who  arc  not  generally  supposed  to 
he  wautjog  in  width  and  liberality  of  viewj  as  to  a  poiut  which  they 
consider  to  be  essential. 

A  Board  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  parishioners  might  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  all  charities,  and  generally  of  the 
social  side  of  the  Church's  activity  ;  and  personally  I  should  be  glwl 
to  see  the  parishioners  allowed  through  such  a  Board  or  otherwise  to 
object  to  a  minister  nominated  to  the  benefice,  provided  it  was  ou 
the  ground  of  moral  character  or  physical  inBrmity.  In  such  ways 
actual  facts  would  be  recognised  j  the  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish  does 
in  most  cases  hold  a  position  in  regard  to  the  general  moral  and 
social  interests  of  the  parish  which  is  acknowledged  even  by  those 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  his  spiritual  ministrations.  But  if 
questions  of  doctrine  or  worship  are  to  be  afTcctcd,  whether  in  the 
particular  parish  or  through  rcpreseutation  in  the  diocesan  or  central 
councils  of  the  Churcb,  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  both  J 
on  principle  and  in  view  of  what  is  practicable  in  the  existing  statefli 
of  feeling  among  Churchmen,  only  genuine  members  of  the  Church 
should  have  a  voice,  and  the  right  dcduition  of  membership  for  this 
purpose  would  seem  to  be  that  of  being  a  communicant.  I  shall 
be  reminded  of  the  mi^chievousness  of  old  communicant  tests.  Bat 
this  is  to  cite  a  parallel  which  is  no  parallel — a  misuse  of  familiar^ 
historical  instances  which  is  not  uncommon.  It  was  undoubtedly^ 
harmful  that  men  should  be  required  to  communicate  in  order  that 
they  might  enjoy  posts  of  civil  dignity  and  emolument.  It  would 
quite  a  different  thing  to  make  it  the  condition  of  exercising  a  righl 
which  would  have  no  pecuniary  or  other  worldly  value,  and  whie 
only  sincere  members  of  the  Church  would  greatly  care  for. 

One  other  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning  for  the  in 
dnction  of  the  laity,  even  as  thus  restricted,  to  new  privileges.    Deep 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  questions  of  ritual  and 
general  Church  |K>licy,  cannot  be  wisely  decided  upon  by  a  mere 
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countiDg  of  rotcd,  iu  \T'hich  cacli  niau's  opiulon  is  worth  as  much  as 
Kuothcr's.  Fairly  instructed  Christian  people  may  be  good  judges  of 
the  qualificatiou  of  deep  and  consistent  Christian  character,  and  they 
may  even  arrive  at  a  ahrewd  notion  who  are  most  fitted  by  learning 
and  disccnimcnt  for  dealing  with  these  high  and  difficult  matters; 
but  they   ought,  in  most   cases,   and    for  the    most   part,    to    allow 

bem^elre;)  to  be  guided  by  such  men.      Parliamentary  representa- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  the  alfair?  of  the  State  has  of  late  come  to 
be  regarded  far  too  much  as  a  mere  machinery  for  discovering  what 
the  numerical  majority   for  one  aide  or  other  of  each    question. 

attead  of  as  a  means  for  arrinng  at  the  wisest  and  best  thought 
of  the  nation,  which  may  be  a  very  diticrent  thing.  Thi4  erroneous 
conception  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the  idea  of  democracy.  If 
it  is  dangcrons  to  the  State,  the  introduction  of  an  analogous  principle 
into  Church  life  would  be  still  more  dangerous. 

But  whatercr  limitations  are  necessary  in  the  number  of  those  to 

whom  new  power  in  the  management  of  Church   affairs  is  given,  or 

tlie  extent  of  that  power,  none  must  be  suffered  to  depend  on  differ- 

of  social  rank.     A  strong  effort  must  be  made — it  will  require 

effort — to   induce    working   people   to   exercise  such    jirivileges, 

to  find  responsible  work   for  them   to  do,  and   to  maintain  them  in 

eir  position   in   spite  of  the  coldness  of  richer  neighbours.     But 

4t  must  be  done,  if  the  Church  is  really  to  win  the   affections  of  the 

people,  and  if  she  is  herself  to  profit  by  a  fuller   knowledge  of  their 

needs.      "There  has  been  "  (I  quote  from  the  last  Charge  of  the  late 

I  Bishop  of  Kly,  delivered  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death)  "  a  proud 
reltict&ucc  to  take  the  people  into  our  confidence,  and  to  make  them 
parties  to  the  Church's  cause,  a  rehictance  to  admit  that  this  great 
Church  Kstablisbmcnt  can  be  in  any  danger,  or  can  be  helped  by 
ihtro."  Only  here  and  there,  it  may  be,  will  a  working  man  be 
found  who  by  education  as  well  as  character  is  fitted  to  take  a  part 
isfach  an  assembly  as  a  Diocesan  Conference;  hot  wherever  there 
h  one  he  must  be  brought  forward.  Many  more  will  be  able  to 
diicbtrge  ministries  among  their  own  class;  and  we  can  also  make  a 
pnctice  of  keeping   them  informed   on  Church  matters,  and  show 

»^^\  that  we  wish  to  know    their   opinions  and  desire  to  take  them 
into  account. 
One    word,    in  conclusion,    as  to    the    immediate    future.       Tlie 
Sptctatorf*    in    an    article    with    the   general    purport  of   which    I 
Cdrdtaliy  agree,  has  quoted  with  warm  approval  the  language  of  the 
Bialiop  of  Worcester    regarding   the  neces.sity  of  the  institution  of  a 
Geoeral  Churc^h  Council,  having,  if  I  understood  rightly,  statutory 
[WKcra ;  and  it  thinks   that   till  such   a   Council  is  instituted,  and 
1^     I^UDent  is  able   through  it  to  ascertain  what  Churchmen  want, 
^^^^  '  Nnmber  for  December  19. 

■ 
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it  will  not  be  willing  to  legislate  for  the  removal  even  of  gross  abuses 
in  regard  to  patronage.  But,  be  it  observed,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
has  made  no  suggestion  with  respect  to  those  knotty  points,  how 
this  Council  is  to  be  constituted,  who  are  to  vote  for  representatives 
in  it,  and  so  forth.  Is  it  then  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  -will 
feel  itself  fit  or  be  willing  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these,  or 
would  it  be  desirable  that  it  should  do  so  ?  There  would  seem  £ir 
more  hope  that  we  may  first  receive  some  instalments  of  reform  in 
regard  to  those  plainer  matters ;  and  meanwhile  the  mind  of  the 
Church  on  the  more  difficult  questions  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
informally  ascertained,  through  those  Diocesan  Conferences  and 
other  gatherings,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  spoken  with 
distrust  and  displeasure,  which  I  must  think  unmerited.  When  a 
Bishop  meets  the  laity  of  his  diocese  in  these  conferences,  and  hears 
their  views,  and  lays  before  them  his  own,  they,  in  fact,  have  already 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  an  influence  upon  Church  policy  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  the  laity  had  in  the  Early  Church. 

V.  H.  Stanton, 
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rilHE  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the  point  to  which 
JL  during  the  seventeenth  century  French  statesmanship  tended, 
liichelieu,  Colbert,  Louis  XIV.,  worked  to  make  a  France  obedient 
to  one  will,  strong  enough  to  defy  Europe,  and  to  seize  whatever 
vv'ould  add  to  its  prosperity  and  grandeur.  By  1G85  every  Frcnch- 
xisan  vaa  called  to  fall  down  and  worsliip  this  idol  on  pain  of  being 
«;lirown  into  the  Bastile,  or  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  the  gibbet. 
V-Tnfortuuately  for  Louis  XlV.'a  rejmtation,  there  were  certain 
iriQ^cnots  in  the  land  who  would  not  serve  his  ^ods  nor  worship 
xYtQ  golden  image  he  ha<l  set  up. 

The  imperious  command  had  been  long  delayed,  partly  through 
*^«  iutiucncc  of  Colbert,  but  chiefly  by  the  religious  indifference  of 
^bc  King  and  his  quarrels  with  the  Pope.  But  life,  through  sundry 
""firmitics,  having  lost  its  zest,  the  claims  of  morality  and  religion, 
^^  preached  by  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  began  to  look  all-important, 
^^^d  Louis  XIV.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  own  salvation  and 
'he   glory  of  the   Freuch   Monarchy  required    the   extirpation   of 

E'Otcstantism  from  France. 
in  his  "  Politics  Drawn  from  the  Very  Words  of  Scripture,''Bossuet 
ight  that  "  the  prince  ought   to  employ  his  authority  to  destroy 
se   religious  iu  his  State,"  and  that  "  those  who  would  not  suffer 
**©  prince  to  use  rigour  in  religious  matters,  hecausc  religion  ought 
***  be  free,  were  in  an  impious  error.     If  they  did  these  things  in  the 
^''eeii  tree  what  would  they  do  in  the  dry?"     A  Christian  bishop,  a 
^'^    of  heart    and  imagination,   taught  this  doctrine;  a  merciless 
"^tcurnan,  with  the   genius  of  a  drill-sergeant,  carried  it  out   iu  the 
^^itigonnadcs  and  the  Kcvoeation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     The  story 
^  Uic  great  Exodus  these  infamous  acts  occasioned  has  often  been 
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related,  bnt  the  history  of  the  vast  numhei's  who  were   obliged   by 
poverty  to  remain  for  ucarly  another  century  the  prey  of  the  perse- 
cutors is  far  less  known.     These  uufortuuate  people  had  not  only 
shared   the   persecutions  of  those  who   subsequeutly  emigrate*!,  hut 
having  no  means  to  bribe  the  soldiers  had  to  endure  every  indignity. 
They  were  sometimes  taken   from  the  plough  and  forced  to  chnrch 
by    goads  like  a  lierd  of  cattle  j   their  wives   and    daughters  were 
flogged,  struck  on  the  faces  by  cones,  or  dragged  through  the  mud  j 
or  over  tlie  stones  by  the  hair;  worst  of  all,  they  were  comtielled  to  fl 
abjure,  a  siii  they  felt  so  awful  that  it  is  related  of  oue  womau  that 
each  time  she  took  the  pen  she  fell  down  in  a  fit,  aud  on  the  last  j 
oocaaion   remained   so   long  unconscious  that  her  persecutors  were  fl 
obliged  to  throw  her  like  a  log  over  the  back  of  a  horse  and    take     ' 
her  to  a  convent.      "  For  the  space  of  four  hours/'  writes  another  j 
poor  woman,  "I  was  tormented  by  fifteen  j)crsons.     I  cried  with  all  m 
my  strength,  begging  for  the  gallows  aud  death.      I  was  nigh  unto  ~ 
death ;  aud  how  happy  shouUl  I  have  been  if  I  had  died.     My  house 
is  a  tomb,   everything   reproaches   me;    my  own  soul   smites   me 
sharply,  that  'tis  deplorable."      Labouring  men  who  had  bccu  thus 
forced  to  trample   ou   their  consciences  would  leave   their  plough  at 
the  sight  of  a  Protestant  coming  along  the  road,  and  throwing  them* 
selves  on   their  knees  would   call  on  him  to    bear  witness   that  they 
had  only  yielded  to  violence.      For  it  was  violence  of  the  worst  kind 
to   make  the  cnstody  of  a  man's  own  children  to  depend   on  hia 
willingness  to  abjure.     Many  a  man  has  been  banged  for  oSering 
the  alternative  of  "your  money  or  your  life,"  but  his  crime  iraaj 
triHing  to  those  who  said  "  your  cliildrcn  or  your  conscience.'*     Ti>fl 
save  themselves  from  this  horrible  dilemma  the  people  fled  into  the 
woods,  where   Louvois'   soldiers   tracked   aud    butchered    them   by 
hundreds. 

The  Bible  and  the  Church,  the  Goepel  Message  and  the  Sacraments : 
these  are  the  antagonistic  notes  of  the  Reformers  and  the  Catholics; 
and  the  men  who  were  learned  in  the  Bible  and  claimed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  as  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ   took  the  place  in  tbo 
veneration  of  the  [Kople   of  the  men  who  claimed  to  speak  in  tbe^ 
name  of  the  Church,  and  nloue  to  have  power  to  administer  thoB 
sacraments.     "  All  the  Huguenots  asks  is  their  fill  of  preaching." 
said  Catherine  de  Medici;  and  Hooker  remarks  that  among  Hogneuots 
the  idea  so  completely  prevailed  that  without  u  sermon  there  was  no 
service,  that  their  Catholic   countrymen  derided    ihcir  meetings 
"mere  preach."     No  doubt   they  had  very  much  the  same  idea  o! 
the  preacher's  fnnrtion  au  our  Nonconformist  forefathers  who  spoke 
of  "  sitting   under    the    Word,"  a   phrase    that    suggests    that   thi 
preacher  was  regarded  as  a  channel   of  grace,  and  that  in  listeniBi 
to  a  sermon  a  refreshment  was  experienced   analogous  to   that 
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dafied  in   a  pisnt  by  a  copious  shower.     Thus  the  struf^gle  always 

centred  in  the  establishment  and  maiatcnaocc  of  public  worship,  and 

the  statesmco   who  wislied    to  destroy  Protestantism  were  right  in 

^concluding    that  no   greater   blow  could  be    struck    than    to   clost] 

^Bts  teraptes  and  exile  its  pastors.    Shorn  of  these  locks,  the  Huguenot 

BSamsou  could  easily  Ik  put  into  fetters  and  rendered  blind. 

V      So  the  persecutions  which  heralded  the  Revocation  struck  specially 

at  the  paatom,  and  when  that  event  took  place  terms  were  no  longer 

cpt  with  them,  or  with   the  worship  they   led.     They  were  to  quit 

e  kingdom  in  a  fortnight,  and  all   the  temples  were  to  be  closed. 

a  abort  time,  excepting  the  handful  who  abjured,  the  whole  body 

>f  Huguenot   pastors  were  driven   out  of  the   kingdom  and  eight 

itindred   temples  were  demolished.     Among  the   ruins  of  that  of 

iin«  iras   long  visible  the  stone  that  bad  surmouuted  the  portico 

ing  the  inscription :  "This  is  the  bouac  of  God,  this  is  the  gate 

if  hcaTCQ."      Is   it    possible  that    the   first  disciples  could  have  fcit 

deeper  despair  the  day  after  the  Crucifixion  than  did  these  unhappy 

HagacBot  artinans  and  peasants? 

The   prudish   Pharisees    and    light-hearted    Sadducecs    who   anr* 

roanded   tlie  royal   gambling-tables  at   Versailles  on  Saturdays,  and 

who  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  days   knelt  devoutly  before  the  painted 

inagc  of  one  or  other  of  these  early  disciples,  these  charming  ladies 

spoke  of  the  Peters  and  Johns  of  their  own  day  as  "  those  demons." 

Mailamc    dc   Scvignc,  who,  with    her  frirnds,  found  life  so  agreeable 

L  that  they  were  always  *'  dying  of  laughter,"  again  and  again  uses  this 

^^cirithct   when   speaking   of   the   Huguenots,   and    commiserates   her 

son-in-law,  the   Marquis  de  Griguau,  w&o  "  had  made  a  voyage  of 

•rightful  fatigue  iu  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny  in  order  to  separate 

and  punish  some  miserable  Huguenots  who  come  out  of  their  boles 

to  pray  to  God,  and  who   disappear  like  ghosts  the  instant  you  seek 

tiiMo  and    want    to    exterminate    them."     These    poor   "demons" 

•Itning  for  a  bit  of  spiritual  food,  sought  the  heights  of  the  moun- 

*BBi  and   the  depths  of  the  ravines,  tliat    the   mere   sight  of  each 

oftw**  faces,  the  mere  words  of  friendly  grcetiiag,  might  strengthen 

t^  resolve  to  live  and  die  iu   the  Reformed  faith.      Two   or  three 

of  the  emigrant  pastors,  men   with   sonls   more  than  usually  great, 

(lctenninc<1,  notwithstanding  the  death  penalty,  to  return  and  satisfy 

l^  ipiritual  destitution  nf  the  pe&plc.    Assisted  by  a  number  of  day- 

Idnarers  and   shepherds,  they  began  to  hold  assemblies   in  out-of- 

tbt-way  places,  which,  however,  were   constantly  broken  up  and  the 

^"'HgRgations   massacred.     Seized   one   after  another,  these  devoted 

f"***™  were  nearly  all  executed.     Claude  Hrousson,  a  man  of  the 

Wrtf  martyr  type,  and  Fulcran  Rey  were  hanged  ;  Isaac  Homcl,  old 

I       llBcy  was  young,  liaving  led  an  insurrection  iu  the  Vivarias,  was 

woken  00  the  wheel. 
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De  Basvillc,  the  chief  agent  in  this  tyninuj-,  a  calm,  methodic, 
hard  man,  totally  uuafTected  by  religious  zeal,  opposed  to  the  BcTO- 
catiou  of  the  Etlict  of  Nantes,  secured  his  position  as  Intendant  of 
Langucdoc  by  oppressing  the  Protestants  with  more  relentless  fury 
than  even  the  Government  required.  Vox  thirty-three  years  this 
frightfuL  man  ruled  Langucdoc^  and  his  ovn  estimate  of  the  nnmber 
who  sutforcd  in  that  province  alone  waa  a  hundred  thousand  persou^ 
the  tenth  part  of  wliom  ended  their  days  at  the  stake,  on  the  gallo 
or  by  the  wheel.* 

lender  tliis  reign  of  terror  a  condition  of  the  public  mind  sn; 
vcned  which  hns  rarely  been  paralleled,  a  condition  so  very  different 
from  ordinary  experience  that  it  will  bo  well  first  to  state  the  natare 
of  the  testimony  npon  which  our  knowledge  conceruing  it  is  founded. 
^  Special  dctaiJs  are  of  course  depeudent  on  particular  testimonies, 
but  on  the  main  outlines  of  the  movement  all  the  authorities,  how- 
ever antagonistic  the  spirit  of  their  statements,  are  agreed.  Flechier, 
Bishop  of  Nimes,  thought  worthy  to  be  numbered  with  Bossuet, 
FeueloUj  and  Massillon,  as  their  four  statues  on  the  Place  Saint  Sn]- 
pice  in  Paris  testify, — Flechier  is  the  first  authority  on  the  Catholic 
side.  He  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  Nimes  iu  1(387.  In  his 
"Lettres  Chuisics*'  are  several  references  to  the  fanatics  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  Letter  cxxvii.  affords  a  complete  endorsement  of  all  the 
salient  features  of  the  Hrst  outbreak.  Next  comes  a  work,  in  three 
volumes,  "  Jlistoirc  du  Fanatisme  dc  ndtre  tcrops/'  written  by  D.  A. 
de  Brncys,  a  native  of  Provence.  De  Brueys,  born  a  Protcstsnl,  mw 
converted  to  Uoman  Catholicism  and  inducted  into  the  ecclcMastical 
state  by  Bossuet.  The  first  portion  of  this  work,  specially  relating 
the  first  outbreak,  was  published  in  1002,  within  four  years  of  the 
events.  De  Brueys  was  a  clever  literary  man,  who  achieved  a 
permanent  niche  among  French  play-writers.  His  work  is  full  of 
details,  some  of  which  he  evidently  got  from  Jurieu's  Pastoral 
Letters.  The  third  Catholic  authority  is  the  P^re  Louvreleuil,  a 
priest  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  whose  work,  "  Fanatitune 
reuouvcle/'  appeared  before  ITO-J-,  and  treats  of  the  second  outburst 
which  took  place  between  1700-1703.  His  work  was  repub- 
lished at  Avignon  in  1868,  as  an  apparently  Roman  Catholic 
version  of  these  remarkable  events. 

The  Protestant  authority  for  the  first  period  is  Pierre  Jurieii :  the 
grand  Juneu,  as  Mtchelet  sympathetically  calls  him.  He  began  to 
publish  his  Pastoral  Letters  in  KJHS ;  they  were  a  kind  of  weekly  or 
fortnightly  journal,  containing  communications  from  the  frieuda  of 
the  Huguenot  cause,  especially  from  those  suffering  persecution  in 
France.  The  seventh  letter  contains  a  great  number  of  testimoniea 
to  the  sounds  and  voices  heard  in  the  air  during  September  and 
*  siuuiondi :  *'  Biktoire  dcs  Fran^iu*.*'  vol.  xxr,  p.  Q22. 
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ctober,  1686;  and  he  haa  also  g;iven  a  very  full  account  of  Isabcau 
rixiccnt.  For  the  second  period  we  have  most  complete  details  iu 
he  c^ilcclion  now  known  as  the  '*  ThtVilrc  Sacre  des  Ceveunes."  The 
r,  Francois  Miiximilicn  Misson,  was  a  Protestant,  holding  the 
eonjicUhr  dc  Parlejuent  nt  Paris,  but  who  emigrated  to 
at  the  Revocation,  and  became  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Anran. 
(e  WM  the  author  of  a  book  that  had  a  great  success  at  the  time, 
'Xouveau  Vovage  d'ltalie,  IfiOl,"  and  of  another,  '*  Me  moires  et 
ubfcn'atious  faitca  par  un  voyagcur  en  Anglcterre,  1G98."  In  1707 
published  the  "  ITi^trc  Sacrd,"  and  in  the  same  year  a  translation 
Knglish  appeared  entitled  "  A  Cry  from  the  Deaart/'  Both  consifit, 
3r  the  main  part,  of  the  testimonies  of  twenty-six  of  the  refugees 
om  the  Ccvenncs,  who  came  to  England  after  the  Camisard  war. 
pIvc  of  these  persons  took  oath  before  two  Masters  in  Chancery* 
ftt  their  depositions  were  true.  And  the  greater  purt  of  the  testi- 
ca  were  made  in  the  presence  of  M.  Misson  and  the  English 
i|©r,  the  latter  a0irmtng  that  the  utmost  care  wan  taken  not  to 
ftw  out  wonderful  statements,  but  that  the  witnes&es  were  urged 
to  be  most  circumspeetf  not  to  srtate  anvthiug  of  which  they  were 
Dot  fully  as&urrd,  and  that  in  the  faniilinr  iiitereourKO  held  with  the 
deponentM  he  never  perceived  anything  contrary  to  the  facts  as  ittatcd 
ill  the  cullection  published.     There  wa»  every  reason  at  the  time  for 

this  caution,  for  the   matter  was   regarded  with    little   sympathy  by 
he  Uugnctiot  emigrants  in  London  and  elsewhere. 
II. 

The  Ccvcnnes,  the  Vivarais,  the  Dauphiny  compose  a  district 
worthy  the  scene  of  an  epic  grand  as  the  Arthurian  or  the  Carlovingian 
RonuDcciL  The  Ccveunes^  with  the  mouutaiuH  of  Aurergue,  form 
at  it  were  the  crown  of  France,  and  eontain  all  kinds  of  natural 
"woadcrs.  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land,  Algeria  and  the  sweet  pastorals 
of  our  native  country,  all  find  there  some  representative  scene.  A 
^Jiul  of  surprises,  of  contrasts,  its  inhabitants  are  homogeneous  with 
the  country.  Under  the  Cross  for  generations,  the  Revocation  had 
wrought  their  passionate  natures  to  an  intensity  of  feeling  seldom 
equalled  in  history. 

The  first  signs  of  the  coming  spiritual  eruption  was  that  people 
f^erywbcrc  began  to  hear  strange  sounds  in  the  air  ;  the  .sound  of 
*  trumpet  and  a  harmony  of  voices.  They  did  not  doubt  that  this 
Q>ti«ic  was  cclcMial.  It  was  the  note  of  coming  war,  the  song  of  the 
•■"Relic  hosts,  who,  seeing  the  worship  of  the  poor  Cevcnnols  over- 
tlir«jwn,  offered  it  up  on  their  behalf.  So  the  pious  thought,  and 
'^^tf  their  solemu  testimony  to  their  friends  in  Holland  and 
Swiucrland. 

But  A  greater  wonder  was  in  store,  of    which  this  was   but  the 
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prelude.  Suddenly,  in  various  places^  many  persons^  especially  the 
young,  were  siuiltcu  with  somclliiiig  which  the  historians  call 
"ecstasy,"  They  swooned^  appeared  without  any  feeling,  then'^ 
broke  out  into  exhortaiiuus — ferveut,  eloquent,  correct,  wcll-choaem, 
appropriate,  mostly  iu  good  French,  which  was  uot  the  language  they 
ortliunrily  spoke,  but  which  they  knew  through  their  Bibles  and 
religious  services. 

Isabeau  Vincent,  a  shepherdess^  who  could  neither  read  uor  write, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  weaver  who  had  forsaken  his  religioa  for  a 
bribe,  and  who  gave  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  the  bargain  by  forcing 
his  daughter  to  church  by  blows.  At  ten  years  of  age  she  had  seen 
a  great  horror  ;  women  and  children  sabred  by  cavalry,  a  temple  set 
on  fire  while  the  congregation  were  nt  worship — so  that  the  column 
of  tiamc  and  the  melody  of  the  psalm  ascended  to  heaven  at  the 
same  moment.  Poor  and  ill-treated,  she  fled  to  the  house  of  her 
godfather.  One  day  the  ecstasy  come  upon  her — the  exact  date  has 
been  preserved — February  12,  1688.  On  the  first  occnsiun  it  was  a 
kind  of  stupor,  but  on  the  second  no  means  would  arouse  her;  abe 
was  insensible  to  paiu  and  her  eyes  were  closed.  Kevertheless,  she 
spoke,  and  that  in  a  most  fervent  and  edifying  manner,  calling  od 
those  present  to  repent,  referring  especially  to  her  father  and  all 
who  as  he,  had  Judas-Ukc  sold  their  Lord  for  money.  Iler  first 
sermons  were  in  bcr  native  tongue,  but  as  her  audience  began  to 
inoludo  persons  who  knew  and  spoke  French,  she  spoke  in  that 
language  and  iu  the  most  correct  manner.  What  she  said  was 
rarely  peculiar ;  she  sometimes  repeated  ])ortion8  of  the  Mass  in  ^ 
Latin,  and  then  refuted  what  she  had  recited.  Physicians  came  to  H 
see  her,  but  they  found  her  pulse  quite  normal  and  every  sign  of 
bodily  health.  She  never  complained  of  being  tirwl,  even  when 
she  had  been  talking  three,  or  even  five,  hours  during  the  night, 
hut  went  to  her  labour  iu  the  ordinary  way.  She  was  arrested, 
and  after  being  led  about  iu  different  places  was  confined  iu  a 
convent.  They  shaved  her  head,  took  away  her  clothes,  lest  they 
were  ent'hanted,  and  the  priests  came  to  exorcise  her.  According 
to  De  Brueys,  she  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  led  a 
pious  life,  but  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  Dc  Brueys  was  a 
dramatist  by  nature. 

Isabeau  Viuceut  was  not  alone.  The  ecstasy  seized  everybody.  J 
Between  the  month  of  June,  IffSS,  and  the  end  of  February  follow- H 
ing,  there  arose  in  the  Dauphiny,  and  then  in  the  Vivarais,  five  or 
six  hundred  prophets  of  both  sexes.  The  enthusiasm  spread  like  9^^ 
flood,  or  like  a  prairie  on  tire ;  every  village,  every  hamlet,  everjH 
gathering  had  its  prophet.  Few  old  people  received  the  gift,  it  fdt 
mostly  on  young  men  and  maidens,  and  frequently  on  boys  and  erven 
little   girls.      Three  shepherd    boys,  Bompat,   Mazct,  and  Pascalini 
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lively  eight,  fifteer,  and  twenty  years  of  age,  met  just  as  the 
pastoK  at  Geneva,  and  examined  penitents,  who  on  their  kuces  con- 
fesscd  their  apostasy. 

Bnt  the  most  striking  figure  iu  this  first  outburst^  after  la  helle 

^aabrau^  was   Gabriel   Astier,   a  labourer,  twenty- two  years  of  age. 

'n  receiving  the  gift,  his  first  efibrts  were  to  communicate  it  to  his 

n  relatives  and  friends.     But,  thanks  partly  to  the  persecution  he 

durcd,  bis   followers   bucaroc  so   numerous  that  he  withdrew   to 

litres,  a  wild  district.      The  people  gathered  here  from  all  parts, 

g  on  the  crests  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  deep  valleys  like 

icDSuense   flocks  of  birds.     Their  assemblies  for  worship  sometimes 

inmbercd  three  or  four  thousand  persons.     Pursued  into  this  retreat 

ly  four  companies  of  soldiers,  (icncral  dc  Broglic  and  the  Intcndnut 

Basvillc  had  tbemsclvcsto  come  and  raise  all  the  Catholic  militia 

the    ncighbourliood    before    these   Huguenot  peasantft    could    be 

iulodgcd.     Animated  by  Gabriel  and   the  other  prophets,  who  dc- 

\hcA  their  martyred  i^stors  :  Ilomel  and  Brunicr,  as  looking  down 

ipon  them,  the  first  assembly  attacked  made  a  vigorous   resistauce, 

SKrce  hundred  peasants  being  left  dead  on  the  field,  while  only  fifty 

were  taken  prisoners.      On  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  where  they 

^had  worshipped,  the    [leoplc  now    saw   the  corpses  of  their  friends 

iding  out  like  blank  spots  on  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Gabriel  was  broken   alive  on   the  2nd  of  April,  1090,  and  on  the 

^  of  November,  1695,  the  noble-hearted  Brousson,  almost  the  only 

futor  who  came  to  tlie  help  of  the  people,  was  hanged  about  sunset 

&t  Moutpcllicr.      Behind   the  gallows   was    a   magnificent    hurixou 

wLirii  Btrctched  away  to  the  sea,  and  the  story  of  the  execution  became 

ka  ucrrd  legend  which  was  repeated  nightly  in  the  cabins  of  the 
Qagaenot  peasants, 
^Dio  prophetic  fire  had  been  stamped  upon,  but  not  extinguished. 
WiOO  it  hurst  out  afresh,  and  soon  again  becoming  universal,  was 
«  orach  distinguished  as  in  1G88.  for  the  extreme  youth  of  its  subjects. 
A«CQrdiDg  to  several  of  the  testimonies  made  in  London  iu  1707, 
o*ny  chUdrcn  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve  were  among  the 
[VQpbcta.  Guillaumc  Brugiere  saw  a  little  boy,  three  years  old,  seized 
>7  the  spirit,  full  on  the  ground,  strike  his  breast,  saying  it  was  his 
Btothtr's  sins  that  thus  caused  him  to  suH'cr  ;  then  he  exhorted  the 
*?^SDiJcrs  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  repent  of  their  sins, 
™  iJic&e  wore  the  last  times.  Jacques  du  Boia  had  seen  sixty  chil- 
flrco,  between  three  and  twelve,  who  thus  prophesied.  Durand  Kage 
"*Wd  one  night  a  little  girl  of  eleven  pray  and  preach  a  sermon 
"iTiec-quartcrs  of  an  hour  long.  And  the  word  of  these  young  pro- 
l**^  had  all  the  power  that  has  ever  attended  analogous  movements. 
**to  Cavalier,  eoosin  of  the  famous  Camisard  chief,  a  youth  between 
«ft«:u  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  went  to  a  mcetiug  in  a  barn  from 
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curiosity.  Several  Loys  propkcsicdj  each  one  piercing  tbe  youiifj 
man's  couBCieace  more  and  more  sharply.  He  resisted,  striving  to  , 
get  out  of  the  place,  prayiug  inwardly  that  God  would  till  him  with  fl 
horror  for  these  things  it*  thev  were  not  true.    But  all  in  vain  :  vhcu  ™ 


4 
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the  third  little  ]}rcachcr  took  for  liia  test  the  wcU-kuowu  evangelic 
invitatioiij  "  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirstctb,"  the  whole  assembly  were 
in  tcarsj  and  Cavalier  among  the  rest.  "  I  was  ravished,"  he  relates, 
"  when  this  inspired  hoy  said  that  the  least  and  the  most  simple  were 
of  great  price  before  God,  that  it  was  the  most  indigent  who  He 
wished  to  enrich  ;  only  it  was  necessary  to  feel  one's  miicry,  to 
know  one's  spiritual  poverty,  to  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  to  ho  admitted 
to  this  banquet."  The  sermon  over,  he  felt  as  if  he  bad  been  struck 
on  the  breast  with  a  hammer,  which  set  all  his  blood  on  fire.  He 
fainted  and  fell.  As  he  rose  he  was  struck  a  second  time,  and  his 
prayers  now  were  intermingled  with  sighs.  After  a  short  calm  his 
agitation  recommenced,  and  he  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thought 
of  his  sins.  Tlie  little  minister  called  the  young  man  before  him,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  way  that  showed  him  that  he  knew  all  he  was 
feeling.  "  The  boldness  of  the  young  boy  astonished  me,"  he  ex- 
claims. "  It  was  indeed  a  marvel  to  see  an  ignorant  and  timid  child 
undertake  to  teach  the  people,  to  ]ireach  in  a  language  he  was  in* 
capable  of  speaking  another  time,  of  expressing  himself  magnificently, 
and  presiding  like  a  bishop  in  an  assembly  of  Christians."  The 
"  little  sorcerer "  was  his  first  epithet,  now  it  is  "  this  good  little 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Not  only  children,  but  childish  men  and  women  displayed  the 
prophetic  power.  Thus  Claude  Arunssan  relates  that  a  shepherd  who 
was  regarded  as  incapable  of  instructiou,  and  win)  had  moreover  never 
attended  divine  wort^hipj  being  taken  to  a  meeting  was  on  his  return 
seized  in  the  usual  way  and  began  to  prophesy.  A  similar  case  ii 
given  by  Jacques  Maze),  and  in  a  third  a  woman,  considered  ulmnst 
idiotic,  uttered  discourses  of  so  elevatetl  a  character,  and  in  such  good 
French,  that  her  hearers  said,  "This  ass  of  Balaam  has  a  mouth  of 
gold." 

Two  things  have  to  be  noted — first,  that  these  prophcsyings  rarely 
meant  more  than  preaching  as  their  pastors  would  have  done,  and  in 
occasional   intimations   of  the   approach  of  friends  or  enemies,  or  of 
other   dangers  which    menaced  them ;  second,  that  the    iuspiratiou     ij 
was   not  at  command,  but  came  in   answer  to  prayer,  and  always  fl 
commenced  witli  the  words  "  Mou  enfant.'*  " 

The  less  cultivated  among  the  priests  were  not  a  little  troubled, 
for  the  irhole  movement  apjtealed  to  a  mysticism  which  played  a 
great  part  in  their  own  religion  ;  the  upper  clergy  and  the  fashionable 
abbes  spoke  of  it  with  contempt,  their  pure  minds  for  ever  con- 
uectiug  it  with  scenes  of  libertinism.  But  the  hardest  and  moat 
impassive  of  men  was  in   authority,  and  De  Bosville  without  more 
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seized  about  three  hundred  of  the  youug  prophets,  threw  them 

into  prison,  aud    sent   for  the    Facultj^  at   Moutpellier  to  come  and 

report  ou  their  state.     The  physicians   examined  the  children  care- 

Citlly,  found  that  they  were  in  good  health,  and  dearly  not  lunatics 

ihc  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.      ^Vhat  then  was  the  matter 

rith  tbom  ?     The  priests  suggested   demoniacal  posscsaionj  but  this 

tos  IX  little  too  muoh  for  men  of  Rcience  in  the  days  of  >Jcwton  and 

[ribnitz^so  the  faculty  reported  tlintthe  children  wcrc/fl»a/icj — a  useful 

irorri,  for  it  covered  their  ignorance,  and  sounded  alarming  enough 

justify  De  ISa-sville  in  any  proceedings  he  thought  fit.     The  youths 

rcrc  accordingly  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  draughted  into  the  army  ;  the 

younger  chCdrcu  returned  to  their  parents,  with  the  caution  that  if 

ihej  allowed  them  to  prophesy  their  homes  would  be  razed   to  the 

g^and.     CertJiiu  prophets  peculiarly  noted   were  theu  put  to  death. 

David  was  to  be  broken  on  the  whcel^  Vloutier  was  condemned  to 

the  gallows.     The  latter  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  shuddered 

when  he  saw  the  gibbet ;  but   David  encouraged  bim,  aud  through 

Ilis  own  awful  sufferings  (September  9,  1701]  exhibited  a  constancy 

little  short   of  miraculous.      He    prayed    aloud  and  fervently  as  he 

Iipproachcd  tlie  wheel,  theu  being  fusteueil  awaited  with  the  utmost 
firmness  the  blow  of  the  executioner.  One  hundred  and  three  times 
^(1  the  bar  fall  on  his  mangled  Iwdy,  it  seemed  ns  if  the  spirit 
within  would  not  take  flight,  and  he  hung,  his  whole  frame  in 
(nictnres,  pouring  forth  blood  and  prayers. 

A  reign   of  terror  was  again  inaugurated.     Day  and  night  the 

Bohti*  hunted  out  the  assembliesj  horrible  tragedies  ensued  ;  that  at 

I       Creux  de  Vaie  in   the  Viraraia,  on  the   14th  of  September,  was  a 

niMsiprc.     Homes  were  levelled,  the  father  hanged,  the  sons  sent  to 

I  tie  galleys.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  November  fifteen  persons  were 
kbst  at  Tornuc,  and  eight  near  Uz^s.  The  prophet  Petit-Marc  vas 
itmg  ou  a  cherry-tree  in  front  of  a  church.  Langnedoc  was  a  scene 
^desolation;  in  place  of  fruit  the  trees  bore  the  blackened  forms  of 
the  martyr  prophets. 
The  movement  now  entered  its  last  phase,  and  the  prophets  began 
to  ipeak  more  than  ever  of  the  future.  A  Cevennol  peasant  girl 
•sntnmced  tliat  many  evils  were  coming  upon  them,  but  that  a  new 
'odd  would  be  made. 

Tbc  younger  prophet*  disappear,  a  sterner  spirit  is  in  the  air. 
«ea  ttrmig  of  will  and  fierce  in  passionate  resentment  come  to  the 
we.  Mazcl,  Condcrc,  and  Seguicr  simultaneously  receive  a  revela- 
*WTi  confirmed  by  symbolic  visions.  The  children  of  God  are  to 
iirivt  away  the  priests  and  make  war  on  the  king.  The  other 
tremble  at  this  awful  word,  for  it  means  nothing  less  than 
ctiou  with  inevitable  destruction  as  a  result;  even  those  whose 
'■Ih  is  moat  profound  can  only  speak  of  tbc  shepherd  boy  who  in 
w  Diigbt  of  God  overcame  tbc  lion  aud  the  bear. 
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But  snddenlr  there  appears  a  prophet  named  Etiennc  who 
thought  to  be  dead,  and  who  De  Basrillc  had  forgotton  in  his  cell. 
*'  The  angel  of  the  Lord  haa  delivered  me ;  Ood  will  soon  raiae  in 
France  fortr  thousand  prophets  at  the  head  of  whom  will  come  a 
mightj  monarch."  He  who  had  delivered  England,  who  had  been 
the  chief  actor  in  her  Revolation,  was  now  expected  to  be  the  sarioar 
who  shoald  deliver  France.  The  hopes  of  thew  poor  Ungncnots 
were  in  Uod  and  M'iUiam  of  Orange. 


Allowing  for  the  natural  hyperbole  of   popular  eicitement, 
physical  phenomena  connected  with  this  movement  are  aualoguus 
those  that  have  taken  place  on  other  occasions,  and  capable  therefore 
of  natural  explanations.  ^d 

Jarieu  devotes  a  whole  pastoral  letter  to  teatimonies  about  tbeH 
bearing  of  the  sonnd  of  a  trumpet  and  a  harmony  of  Toices  in  the 
air.  Some  thought  that  it  might  he  the  singing  of  certain  persons 
met  together  in  woods  or  the  caves  to  worship  secretly,  and  it  eeems 
probable  enough  that  little  companies  might  gather  in  rery  secluded 
spots,  without  being  aware  how  far  sonnd  would  travel,  and  bow  in 
a  raountaiDoiia  diJitrict  like  the  Ccrennea  it  would  echo  and  re-echo. 
But  supposing  psalm-singing  was  too  entirely  suppressed  for  sack  to 
have  been  the  caae  there  were  many  other  sounds,  coming  from  a 
distance  anumgst  the  hills,  that  would  produce  the  impnetaion  of 
"  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  a  harmony  of  voices."  At  tlie 
present  day  each  sheep  in  a  Cevennol  flock  wears  a  little  bell 
attached  to  its  neck,  so  that  when  they  all  move  together  the  com- 
bined music  makes  a  sound  like  the  ringing  of  a  great  brass  bell  at 
a  distance.^  The  shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  carry  boras  which 
they  blow  when  they  lead  or  gather  their  flocks. 

How  easy  to  magnify  sounds  like  these,  heard  under  peculiar  states 
of  mind,  and  c^pcciallr  at  that  mystic  hour  which  is  neither  day  nor 
uigfat,  that  hour  when  all  Nature  seems  to  join  in  mie  common  hymn 
of  pffaiae.  Jnrieu  himself  admits  that  in  the  Coveunea  the  miractt- 
loos  character  of  these  sounds  might  be  contested,  but  the  testimony 
from  Orthi&fl  be  evidently  thinks  cannot  be  doobtcd.  Here  it  wa» 
reported  that  there  was  not  a  house  but  where  there  was  a  person 
who  had  heard  this  celestial  music.  But  Orthca,  itanding  on  one 
of  the  oatlyiag  spurs  of  the  P^nees  is  not  a  Tery  great  vny  from 
the  pass  of  Boncevalles  where  Roland,  Charlcmagne^a  great-oepbcw 
fell,  and  the  legend  that  his  horn  was  heard  at  nightfall  calling  for 
help,  doubtless  then  as  now  filled  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
the  lips  of  one  who  spent  his  early  days  in  Orthcs,  a   Basque 

•  Sm  Storaason'i  ''THrdi  vitli  a  Doakty  ta  Iks  OrtBass." 
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Huguenot  descent,  that  I  first  hfianl  that  gruud  «ud  lorely  poem 
which  this  old  legend  drew  from  Alfred  dc  Viguy  : — 


••  Miioti  gel^  el  fteariB.  trone  dca  deax  Mteoni, 


Doot  le  froDt  eit  ile  glace  et  la  |Hod  <]o  ubkous 
C'cst  lik  (lu'il  faut  n'luaooir,  c'cat  1f\  tiu'irfnut  p 
I<«  ain  luiutnioi  it'iin  cor  tntflADOobqtie  ot  ten 


•  teadra." 


» 


No  better  testimony,  however,  to  their  elevation  and  purity  of 
heart  thati  that  these  poor  Huguenots  should  believe  in  the  music 
of  the  spheres^  and  think  that  they  heard 

I  "Tho  briglit  wnnblm  in  Imrning  row 

1  Their  luud  upUltud  aogel- trumpets  blow,** 

and  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  it  was  the  annunciation 
of  the  good  news  that  Truth  and  Justice  were  about  to  return  to 
men,  bringing  "  Mercy  throned  iu  celestial  sheen."  "  'Tis  the  last 
penccutioa/'  said  Jurieu,  "  they  will  entirely  cease  in  1687.  God 
will  give  a  Protestant  prince  tu  France,  and  by  a  solemn  edict  of 
the  prince,  and  by  a  great  voice  from  heaven,  tlie  total  destruction 
of  Pojwry  shall  happen."  Sufferers  as  he  and  his  people  had  been 
and  still  were,  he  did  nut  credit  the  hardness  and  the  darkness  into 
which  their  persecutors  had  fallen,  and  did  not  consider  that 

*'  Fint  to  thoso  yoliamod  in  sleep. 
TIm  wakeful  truinp  o[  doom  moat  tharwlor  ttirougb  the  Jeep.*' 

Dc  Brueys  would  have  it  believed  that  the  prophetic  outburst 
thus  preluded  was  got  up  by  the  exiled  pastors,  inspired  by  their 
Me|thistophcles :  Jurieu,  Ou  Serre,  un  geniilfiomme-verrier^  a 
Cslrinist  who  lived  in  the  mountajn  of  Peyra  in  the  Dauphiny,  was 
dkuaen  as  their  agent;  and  he  it  wa.s  who  founded  "this  horrible 
school,"  by  getting  about  thirty  children  into  his  power,  himself 
iwtnicting  the  boys,  and  haudiug  over  the  girls  to  his  wife. 

Gntutiug  that  the  enthusiasm  of  both  Jurieu  and  Du  Serre  greatly 
ioftnenccd  the  movement,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  an  old  glass- 
Enaker  in  a  remote  village  of  the  Dauphiny,  armed  with  a  learned 
theological  work  publishetl  in  Holland,  could  have  got  the  public 
mind  into  such  a  eondition  that  iti  a  few  weeks  the  whole  country 
*ras  !ipiritiiany  in  flames.  At  the  utmost,  Du  Serre  but  struck  the 
spark  which  ignited  the  tinder. 

It  is  nniversally  admitted  that  nothing  more  readily  throws  the 
brain  into  an  abnormal  condition  than  for  iti  attention  to  he  cou- 
CQtrated  on  some  one  point  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  By  a 
*Ries  of  persecutions  going  on  through  generations,  and  now  in  their 
o^  limes  bronght  to  a  welUnigh  unparalleled  climax,  these  people 
fcaJ  liceu  forced  to  think  of  no  other  subject  but  Ucligion,  and  on 
fieligioD  DS  represented  by  public  worship  and  the  pastoral  oflice. 
To  bo  deprived  of  pastors,  of  the  consolation  of  listening  to  the 
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preached  word,  was,  from  their  point  of  view,  to  be  left  to  die  in  a 
spiritual  winter  without  food.  For  them  and  their  children  it  was  felt 
to  be  well-nigh  a  sentence  of  eternal  death.  And  not  only  were  their 
minds  agitated  by  the  thought  of  so  overwhelming  a  calamity,  bnt 
the  final  blow  had  been  bronght  about  suddenly,  and  with  the  most 
brutal  Wolence.  Their  pastors  had  been  driven  into  exile,  hanged 
or  broken  on  the  wheel,  their  temples  had  been  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
they  had  heard  the  shout  of  triumphant  derision,  they  had  seen  their 
brethren  drop  beueath  the  bullets,  their  wives  and  daughters  insulted, 
their  friends  dragged  off  to  the  galleys,  or  hanging  en  the  gibbet, 
and  they  had  no  words  but  the  cry — 

"  O  Ood,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance, 
Tbey  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on  tire  ; 

They  hare  bumtd  op  all  the  synagogaes  of  God  in  the  land. 
Then*  is  no  more  any  prophet  : 
Neither  is  anii>D^  u»  any  that  knoweth  how  long. 
Have  respect  unto  thy  covenant : 
Fur  the  dark  placed  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  nolenoe." 

The  preliminary  symptoms — the  leaping,  fallings,  conTnlsiont, 
hearings  of  the  breast,  gurglings  in  the  throat — are  not  the  things 
which  strike  us  here,  since  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
movement,  but  have  more  or  less  characterized  every  powerful 
religious  agitation,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intellectual  ideas  at 
its  basis;  the  distinctive  feature  on  tAis  occasion  is  the  power  of 
prophesy  displayed  by  a  whole  people,  and  especially  manilested  by 
the  youug. 

Is  this  extraoriinaiy  condition  of  things  capable  of  any  natural 
explanation  ?  I  think  I  am  on  the  right  track  in  saying  that  it  was 
due  to  a  preternatural  excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Memory,  not 
simply  of  memory  personal  and  individual,  but  of  that  uncouscioni 
memory  which  we  receive  from  our  ancestors. 

The  following  case,  given  by  Dr.  Joha  Abercrombie,*  much 
abbreviated  for  want  of  space,  while  it  is  closely  parallel  in  its 
pliysical  phenomena  to  what  Jurieu  relates  concerning  Isabeaa 
Mncent,  shows  most  strikingly  that  memory  is  a  power  unlioiited  in 
its  operation,  and  that  ia  its  unconscious  workings  it  is  most 
vigorci:s  and  overmastering  where  its  subjects  are  least  cultured  and 
nearest  the  conditio::  of  the  animal  vorld. 

A  giri  of  seven  years,  employed  in  tending  cattle,  slept  in  an 
apartxcect  next  to  one  occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler,  a  musician  of 
coiui«^erab!e  skill,  who  frequently  spent  the  nigh:  iu  performing  pieces 
of  a  redned  description.  She  fell  ill,  was  taken  care  of  by  a  lady,  and 
evmtually  became  her  servant.  Some  years  elapsed,  and  the  family 
werv  cfteu  surprised  to  hear  music  during  the  night.  At  length  tbe 
sonsd  was  traced  to  the  sleeping-room  of  the  girl,  who,  fast  asleep, 

*   -  laselLictuI  Po-rcn  oc  Mao.*    E^ik  cdixia^  pk  3M. 
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warbling  ia  a  ruauner  exactly  resembling  the  sweetest  tones  of 
Dall  violin.  It  vru  found  that  after  being  two  hours  iu  bed  slie 
became  restle&a,  and  began  to  mutter  to  herself;  then  uttering  noises 
resembling  the  tuning  of  a  violin,  she  dashed  oS^  after  some  prelude, 
into  elaborate  pieces  of  music,  which  she  performed  in  a  clear  and 
accurate  manner.  A  year  or  two  passed  away,  and  she  began  to 
ary  ber  performance  by  imitating  the  aouuds  of  an  old  piano  in  the 
loute,  the  singing  of  the  inmates  ;  and  further  on  she  began  to 
discourse  on  a  variety  of  topics.  The  justness  and  truth  of  her 
remarks  on  all  subjects  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  in  those 
vho  were  acquainted  with  her  limited  means  of  acquiring  information. 
'She  was  known  to  conjugate  correctly  T^tin  verbs,  and  to  speak 
Kveral  sentences  in  Krcuch.  During  her  paroxysms  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  wake  her,  and  when  her  eyelids  were  raised,  and  a 
candle  brought  near  the  eye,  »hc  seemed  insensible  to  light.  About 
kisteea  sfie  began  to  observe  those  who  were  in  the  apartment,  and 
answered  questions  put  to  her  with  astonishing  acuteuess.  This 
aficctiun  went  on  for  ten  or  eleven  years.  She  was^  when  uwake^ 
a  dull,  awkward  girl,  slow  iu  receiving  any  kiud  of  iustructiou, 
without  auy  turu  for  music^  or  apparently  any  recuUectioji  of 
Vual  passed  in  her  sleep.  At  the  age  of  tweuty-uue  she  became 
immoral,  and  was  dismijiaed.  It  is  believed  that  she  afterwards 
bKame  insane. 

The  many  points  of  analogy  between  this  caio  and  that  of  Isabeau 
VnL'eDt  led  me  to  choose  it  out  of  others,  but  since  it  may  be 
IJHmght  that  its  subject  suffered  from  mental  disease,  I  will  mentioa 
«aotbcr  where  there  is  no  such  suapicion — nothing,  in  fact,  peculiar 
int  a  condition  of  primitive  barbarism. 

Dr,  Afuffat  relates  that  after  preaching  a  sermon  on  Eternity  to 
M>Dc  Africans,  he  heard  a  simple-looking  young  mau  repeat  it  all 
o*cr  again  to  a  group  of  natives  with  uncommon  precision  :  the  very 
gcitttrcs  being  reprudnced.  On  telling  him  that  he  had  done  more 
tiaa  the  original  preacher  could  do  ;  repeat  the  sermon  verbatim,  the 
*aTii^  touched  his  forehead,  and  said,  "  When  I  hear  anything  great 
it  remains  there." 

These  two  cases  not  only  prove  that  Memory  is  a  power  of  whicb 
It  isimpOAsiblc  to  limit  the  operation,  but  support  what  Hartmann 
'«J*  ia  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious ;" — "The  more 
hniitcd  is  the  range  of  the  conscious  mental  activity  of  any 
Imbg  beings  the  more  fully  developed  ia  proportion  to  its 
ntin:  mental  power  is  its  performance  commonly  found  to  he  in 
'cspcct  of  its  own  limited  and  special  iustinctive  department." 
Now  this  was  exactly  the  condition  of  the  little  Prophets  of  the 
ICsnaiies,  They  were  the  least  developed  minds  among  the  humblest 
aot  ignorant  of  these  persecuted  Protestants.  It  ia  probable 
10L.  xux.  K 
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that  most  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write ;   we  are  expressly 
told  that  Isabeau  ViDcent  could  do  neither. 

Some  may  think   that  they  repeated,  like  the  African,  only  what 
they  had  just  heard,  either  from  their  parents  or  the  older  "prophets; 
but  that  this  could  not  he  ii  manifest  from  some  of  the  case^  quoted,anU 
any  one  who  studies  the  whole  evidence  must  see  that  few  popular  j 
movements  have  been  more  spontaneous. 

People  who  have  met  with  infant  prodigies,  who  can  repeat  by 
rote  long  poems,  must  have  felt  that  the  wonder  was  iu  no  way  i 
cuhanced  by  the  way  in  which  tlie  lesson  was  recited.  The  child 
knew  the  words  but  did  not  enter  iuto  the  ideas.  How  different  to  , 
the  impression  created  by  these  child- prophets.  Their  parents  in  h 
terror  try  to  stop  their  mouths,  even  going  the  length  of  personal  n 
violence;  fathers  obey  the  awe-inspiring  commands  of  their  little 
sous,  and  at  their  bidding  send  for  those  with  whom  they  have  \ 
quarrelled,  and  an  envenomed  rustic  dispute  is  healed  iu  a  moment;! 
apostates  kneel  before  these  iufant  Samuels,  and  allow  tliemselvei 
to  be  interrogated  on  their  secret  motives ;  young  men  at  the  period  { 
of  existence  the  least  willing  to  submit  to  humiliation  find  their  con- 
sciences probed,  and  yield  themselves  to  the  direction  of-boyi  several 
years  their  juuiora. 

No  lessnu  just  learnt,  no  lesson  learnt  at  any  time  in  their  lives, 
consciously  or   uncun.sciously,  is   sufficient  to  explain  this  jiropheUc 
power — a  power  not  simply  the  possession  of  one  child  here  or  there,  i 
but  of  hundreds.      T  conceive  it  was  the  result  of  an  awakening  in 
their  midds   of  memories  which  had  desncuded  to  them  as  all  their  I 
other  facuUics.     These  memories  recalled  the  very  thoughia,  the  very] 
phrases  of  couutle»s  sermons  heard  by  their  ancestors.     If  some  one 
Lad  taken  notes  of  the  sermons  preached   by  these   child-prophets  I 
believe  that  ihey   would  been  found    to  have  bad   a   family   resem-  \ 
blauce,  aud  that  resemblance  would  have  accorded  woudcrfully  with 
the  ancestral    type.     Tlie    very  fact  that  those  who  made  the  testi- 
monies iu  Londou  dwell  scarcely  at  all  on   what  the  children  said»l 
hut  only  iu   general    terms   8|)eak   of  the  pathos   and  exccUcucc  of 
sermons   that  sometimes  went  on  for  au  hour,  or  even   two,  shows, 
that  the   young   preachers   uttered   uothiug  new  or  peculiar.      Anti 
when,  as  iu  the  case  I  have  quoted  from  Cavalier's  testimony,  some 
account    is  given,  it  is  clear  it    was   altogether  such  a  sermou  as 
fervent    Huguenot  divine  might   have  preached   in  any  generation* 
These  prophecies  were  evidently  the  sacred  thought.s  expressed  lu  the' 
sacred  language,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.      If  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  memory  working  at  such  a  pitch,  it  is  because  our  imagi- 
nation, not  being  adequately  sustained  by  knowledge,  is  unequal   to 
conceive  the  degree  to   which   this  sacred  lore  had  been  burnt  iatc 
the  soul  of  a  long-suS'cring  people. 
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Xdgar  Quinct,  as  f&r  back    as    1R25,  asked  tbc  questions:  "How 

do  the  memories  of  ttie  species  reflect  themselves  in  the  tiiHiridaal  ? 

ir  do  such  memories  harmonize  vith  his  owu  impressions?    What 

'ti.^w'  do  they  impose  on  his  personal  activity?"     And  with  a  kind  of 

insjiiratioD  he   replied  :  "^  Me  who   would  understand  history   mu^t 

coKiscnt  first  of  all  to  look  into  himself  and  become  attentive  to  the 

»vemeats  of  his  own  mind.     He  who  truly  does  this  will  discover 

iricd  there  the  whole  series  of  the   past  ages."      This   thought, 

_«i.l>limc  ami  va^e,  modern  soientiitts  declare  to  he  the  simple  fact. 

Profcaaor  Ernst  Haeckel  says:  "Without  the  recognition  of  an 

kconscious  memory  in  living  matter  the    most  important  fuactioas 

vital  matter  remain  totally  inexplicable." 

Professor  Kwald    llering,  of  Prague,  teaches  that  memory  is  a 

lirertal  function  of  organised  matter  from  tlie  earliest  existence  of 

biogs  to  the  present  time.   Memory  is  continuous.  Though  individuals 

their  offspring  carry  on  the  memory  of  all  the  impressions  their 

Faaccstors  acquired  or  received.     AVc  arc^  as  the  author  of  "  Life  and 

I  llfcbit"  puts  it,  "  one  person  with  our  ancestors." 

So  general  a  truth  is  necessarily  controlled  and  limited  by  many 

^  cOBsideratioDS,  one  of  which  is  stated  strongly  by  Mr.  Gnlton  in  his 

"  Hereditary  Genius,"  where  he  tells   us   that   the  consequence  of 

Darwin's  theory  of  Pangenesis  is  that  a  man  is  wholly  bnilt  up  of 

liii  own  and  bis  ancestral  peculiarities,  and  only  in   au    lufiuitesimal 

ilcgrce    of    characteristics     handed    down   in    au    uuclianged    form. 

Ap[>IyiQg  this  to  the  memory,  we  sec  that  it  is  supported  by  experi* 

tMB,  for  it  is  clearly  n   man's   own   impressions   and   those  of  his 

immediate  ancestors  that  this  faculty  most  vividly  reproduces.    Now, 

in  tic  ease  of  these  child-prophets,  their  own  iudividual  impressions 

•ere  few  and    limited,  and  consequently  those   received   from  their 

HBiBcdiate    progenitors    overpowered    all    others.      What  these  im- 

Fttvioas  would    be    a   moment's   consideration  of   their  ancestral 

kiitory  shows.      Within  a  century  and    a  half  the  ancestors  of  the 

people  atfccted   by    this   proi)hetic    power  had    passed    through    a 

mmtal  revolution ;  they  had  changed  their  religion,  and  that  at  the 

'"'fding  of  a  teaching  which  spoke  to  them   as  individaals,  who  had 

*JnU   entirely    and  distinctty   separable  from    all    the     rest   of  the 

amrerae — souls    that    might    be    eternally   lost    or    saved.      This 

tnmendous   appeal   had  iu  most  cases  resulted  in  an  actual  interior 

•trnggle  which    had   commenced  for  them  a  new  (leriod  of  existence 

in  which  they  became  peculiarly  sensitive  to  religious  teachiug. 

HiciiAni)  Heath. 
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NEARLY    8CTCT1    Tcnrs    have    passed    since  the   writer   of   th» 
article    published  in   a  London    monthly  luaga^jue   a  short 
political  essay,  entitled   "  Is  Home   Uule  Bead  ?  "     The   title  may 
be  thought  a    little   curious  now.     It  was   adopted  theu  because 
the    English    journals     had     almost     unauimously    come     to     the 
conclusion    that    Home  Kule  was  dead,  and  only  waiting    to  be 
buried ;     and    they   were    cun^ratulatin^   England    over    her  happy 
delivery   from    a    trouble.       The    present    writer    had    just    been 
returned,   unopposed,   for   aa  Irish   county  in  which  he  had   never 
before     set     his    foot — returned    solely    on    the    strength    of  hi* 
earnestness  in   the   canse  of  Home   Kule.     But  at  the   time  there  ^ 
was  a  sort  of  pause  in  the  activity  of  the   Home    Bulc   movement,  I 
partly  caused  by  the  failing  health   and   fading  influence   of  Mr. 
Butt.      Those    of   us    who    knew    were   well   convinced  that  the 
movement   was  only  in  its  beginning   and  had  not   yet  shown   it»     , 
real  force,  and  the  object   of  the  article  I  wrote  was  to  endeavour  M 
to    convince   the    English    public    that    it    was    a    genuine     and  n 
a    national    movement,   and    that    tlie    demand    for    Home    Rule 
would  never  cease  until  Home   Rule  had  been  obtained.     I  think 
the  events  of  the  past  seven  years,   and  indeed   the  events  of  the 
past   seven    weeks,    have   given    a    very  sufUcient    answer   to   my 
question.     The  most  sceptical  Englishman,  if  he  has  only  eyes  to  see. 
will  now  admit  that  Home  Rule  is  not  dead,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Tery  full   of  life.     Few  men   think  any   longer  of  asking  whether 
Ireland  is  to  have    Home  Rule:    the  main    question    is  as  to  the 
precise  form  which  Home  Rule  should  take. 

But  just  here  comes  np   the  new  difficulty.     Many  Engliahmeu,] 
some  of  them  men  of  mark   and  importance   in  the  political  world. 
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any,  "Wc  arc  willing  to  give  yon  Irish  some  sort  of  Home  Rule; 
but,  mindj  it  must  not  be  the  sort  of  Home  llule  you  want,  but 
the  Rort  of  Home  Kale  you  do  not  want.  We  will  sliape  for  you 
a  scbeme  of  our  own ;  and  our  main  object  shall  be  to  make 
it  different  from  your  scheme.  For  we  are  practical  men,  and  we 
wADt  to  conciliate  certain  London  newspapers,  and  the  clubs,  and 
the  timid  people  in  the  country ;  and  our  strong  point  with  them 
will  be  that  we  ore  not  giving  you  what  you  want ;  that  wc  are 
refusing  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  that  wc  arc  only  giving  what 
we  think  convenient  aod  safe  for  us  in  England/'  I  camcatly 
appcAl  to  all  Englishmen  of  intelligence  not  to  countenance  this 
sort  of  absurd  and  idle  device.  If  you  want  to  satisfy  Ireland  you 
mast  give  Ireland  what  she  asks  for ;  not  what  the  writers  in 
certain  London  newspapers  think  suitable  for  her.  England  ia 
strong  enough  to  rest  her  safety  on  justice;  and  in  any  case  she 
cauiint  purchase  safety  by  keeping  Ireland  in  discontent.  Jf  the 
Irisli  question  is  to  be  approached,  let  it  be  approached  by  statesmen, 
ttot  by  pedlars  and  tinkers.  If  tlie  Conservative  party  feci  that 
for  whatever  reason  they  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  this  great 
experiment,  let  them  give  way  and  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to  try  his 
hand.     Mr.  Gladstone,  at  all   events,  is  capable  of  appreciating  the 

Fal    force   of  the   question   and    of   translating   a   principle    into 
gi&lative  action. 
The  Conservative  party,  us  it  seems  to  me;  lost  a  great  chance 
when   they    mode  up   their  minds   not  to  endeavour  to  conciliate 
^K  Iiehuid  by  coming  to  some  agreement  with  Mr.  Famcll,  and  intro- 
l^r  during  a   Home   Rule  scheme.      A  great  cause  was  there  lost   for 
want  of  spirit,  as  Atterbury  said  of  the  failure  of  Bolingbroke  and 
llarlcy.     The  Conservatives  had  much  in  tlicir  favour.      They  must 
I        We  had  the  support  of  the  Liberals — certainly  of  the  Kadicals — 
j^k  if  they    had    brought    in    a    decent    scheme   which    satisfied  the 
^m   aujority  of  the  Irish  people.     The  Kadicals  could  hardly  have  stood 
V    op  ia  the  House  of  Commons  and  said,  '*  We  care  nothing  about  the 
&cl  that  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people  are  in  favour  of  this  measure ; 

twe  will  oppose  it  because  you,  our  political  enemies,  are  in  oERce," 
If  the  measure  were  satisfactory  it  would  certainly  have  had  Mr. 
GlidftODe's  support;  and  I  for  one  refuse  to  believe  in  the  ever- 
l*Dcpil  of,  never  seen,  revolt  of  some  of  the  Liberals  against  Mr. 
Clidstone.  I  will  not  say  what  I  once  heard  a  very  clever  man  say 
<rf  nicb  ramotut;d  revolts,  and  call  them  revolts  of  the  cyphers 
«|wiiit  the  figure.  But  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  uty  considerable  number  of  Liberals  breaking  away  from  the 
lexderahip  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  leader  of  Opposition  is  to  his 
fisUowers  what  Zeus  was  to  his  surrounding  gods  and  goddesses.  In 
i^tng  of  war"  he  could  pull  the  whole  of  them  his  way,  they 
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&TI  fcngging  together  with  all  their  mig^ht  and  mftin.     Therefore  the 
CoDsenrativea  might    liBve  counted  on  the  support    of  the    Liberal 
party  generally,  seeing  that  they  might  hare  counted  on  the  support  of 
Mr.  (iladstone.      The  Conscrvatires,  too,  have  still  a  character  with 
the   people  in    the   country   for  moderation   and   stability.      People 
down   in   the    country  wonld  accept   with    confidence   from    Lord 
Salisbury  what  they  would  look  on  with  suspicion  if  it  were  offrred 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,   and   would  shudder  at   it  if  it  came  from  Mr. 
Chaml>erlaiii.      Besidcsj   the   ConservatiTO    party    would    carry    tbefl 
HouK  of  Lords  witU  tbcra.     It  may  be  said   that  Ixird   Saliabary 
could    not    carry    his    own     party    in    the    Commona   and    in    the 
country  with  him.     I   admit  that  he   could   not  carry  the   whole 
party  at  first.      He  could  not  carry  the  Ulster  Tories,  for  example — 
sixteen  of  tliem  I  think  Oiere  are.      They  now,  with  the  two  repre- 
sentativea   of  Dublin   University,   make  up  the  whole  sum  of  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell    in    Ireland,     The   Ulster  members  would 
sulk,  M-ouIcI  perhaps  cvcu  secede.     We  all  know  with  what  utter  lack 
of  appreciation  Lord  Randolph  CiiurchiU  used  to  regard  the  services 
and  companionship  of  the  Ulster  Tories,  then  a  much  more  powerful 
body  than  thi^y  are  now.      We  all  know  how  pleased  he  used  to  be 
with  the  sacrifices  which  had  to  be  made  by  his  chiefs  to  conciliate 
them.     They    would   sulk    no  doubt;   they  would  hang  back  for  a 
time;  they  would  vote  against  everything  that  rcuson  and  leusc  and 
statesmanship  could  snggest.     The  members  for  Dublin  University 
would  neither  sulk  nor  secede ;  they  would  follow  their  leaders  vciy 
properly.       It  is  quite   probable  that  a  few   of  the  Knglish   Tory 
squires    would    also   refuse    to  support  their  Government    in    any 
scheme  of  Home  Rule.     This,   or  something  like  this,  must  always 
happen  when  a  Conservative   Government   attempts  to  do  anything 
really   worth  doing.     It    happened    to   Mr.   Disraeli  j    ho  did   not 
allow  himself  to  be  much   troubled  by  it.     It  ooght  not  to  ha\o 
affected  to  auy  extent  the  serious  counsels  of  Lord  Salisbury.     What 
Lord  Salisbury  ought  to  have  done  was  to  declare  himself  in  favour 
of  some  scheme  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  then  invite  the  con- 
fidence and  co'Opcration  of  all  parties  in  the  Klmping  of  the  measure. 
I  think  tlie  suggestion  made  in  the  Daily  Nirws  was  excellent.      The 
suggestion    was    that   Lord   Salisbury   should    follow    the   [irecedrnt^ 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Kcdistribuiion  Bill,  and  ask  his  opponents 
to    go    into  council   with  him;  and  ask,  too,  the  Irish  members  \c^ 
lend  him  their  help.      Let,  sny,   three    mcu    from   each  of  the  thre*^ 
parties  go  into  a  room  together  and  endeavour  to  agree  among  them  • — 
selves  as  to  the  principles  of  a   Home  Rule  measure,  and  put  thdtf^ 
agreement  before  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill.     It  will  be  saic* 
that  I  am  auuming  an   agreement   where  no   agreement  might  \>*> 
possible.     I  am  assuming  an   agreement  certainly.     I  am  assumio^ 
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lliflt  a  Bmall  committee  of  rational  men   raet  to  consider  what  sort  of 
'  doraestie  government   was   to    be  given  to  Ireland,  and  agreed,  upon 
ftbc  priuciple  that  such  a  goverument  was  to  be  given  to  her  in  one 
form  or  another,  could  not  Hud  any  great  difficulty  in  eoiuing  to  an 
lUMlcratandiug   as   to  the  main  lines  of  a  measure.      It  may  be  said 
that  I  am  iudulgiag  iu   an   uu\i'arrauta))te    assumptiou  when  I  take 
it  for  granted   that   Lord   Salisbury  would  under  auy  circumstances 
or   conditions   consent  to  gire  a  measure  nf  Home   Rule  to  Irelaad. 
I  do  not  know  what  Iiord   Salisbury's    personal   feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject  may   he ;    hut   if   when    he   spoke   lus   Newport   speech    Lord 
Sallibury  hiui  not  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  applying  to  Ireland 
aomo  n*c«lificiitiou  of  the  arrangement  which    connects   Austria  and 
HuDgary,  and  was  not  in  fact  appealing  for  suggestion  and  counsel 
on  the  subject,  then    Lord  Salisbury  for  once   failed    altogether   to 
put  his  meaning  into  his  words.      I  have  heard  Lord  Salisbury  make 
*  great  many   speeches;  1    have   gCDcrally   found   myself  differing 
from  his  opinions  and  thinking  his  argumen*8  unsatisfactory.      Bat 
I  have  never  found  myself  iu  the  slightest  doubt  as    to    what  the 
optnious  were,  and  how  the  arguments  tended.      If  Lord  Salisbury's 
Newport  speech  had  uot  the  meaniug  which  the  whole  public  of  tbcflc 
countries  ascribed  to  it,  I  have  no  idea  as  to  what  meaning   it  was 
tntcnded  to  have.     I  still  venture  to  think  that  at   that  time   Lord 
Salisbury  was  preparing  to  deal  with  the  Home  Rule  Question  after 
the  fasbiuu  of  a  statesman.      I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  at  that  time 
the  leaders  generally  of  the  Conservative  party  were  bringing  them- 
lelvcs  up    to    the   same   point.      Kvcnts,   however,   happening  since 
Ibcn  may  have  made  a  change.      The  Conservative  Government  have 
fimndf  for  example,  that  even  with  the  help  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
ncmbert  they  have  not  really  a  majority  over  the  Liberals.      Is  it 
unreasonable  to  snppose  that  they  may  have  argued  in   this  way  : 
"It  ia  a  dangerous  experiment  for  ns  to  deal  with  this  Home  Rule 
Uaiktion  just  now.      A  great  many  of  our  followers  don't   like  it. 
\Vc  ihall  become  very  unpopular  with  them  ;  they  nre  not  yet  edn- 
Cfttf<l  Qp    to   the    mark  \    and    after    all    the     Psrnellitea    cannot 
iiffp  us  in    office  with  anything    like    a    fair    working     majority 
iftlic  Liberals  choose  to   nuike   a  stand  agaiust   u-).      Had    we   uot 
better  therefore  refrain  from  playing  this  Iriisli  card  ?      NaVj  had  we 
not  better  go  boldly  in  for  playing  an  English  card  ?      Had   we  not 
ttltcr  raise  the  Imperial  cry,  and  say  we  never  will  yield  to  the  Irish 
tlnnand?  Dismemberment  of  the  Empire — that   is   our   watchword. 
It   is   dot    too    late  ;    we    have  uot   gone  too  far  even   yet ;  "  and 
•wordiugly   the   Conservatives   shout  iheir  sudden   "  Jamais/'  and 
^tr.  Glndstone  is  denounced  as  one  who  would  sauction  the  "  Bismem- 
bermeut  of  the  Empire." 
Tliis  country  is  governed   to  an  amazing  and  an  alarming  extent 
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by  catcliwords.  It  irould  sometimes  almost  seem  that  popular 
gOTernment  iu  EDglaud  is  goverumcut  hy  catchword.  Lord 
PalmerstoiL  knew  this  so  well  that  he  often  openly  avowed  at  some 
particular  crisis  Lis  luteutious  to  capture  the  public  by  a  phrase. 
Kow  the  phrase  "  Dismemberment  of  the  Kmpire/'  is  to  be  the 
Tory  policy  of  the  hour.  Would  it  not  bo  well  if  some  of  tis  were 
to  ask  ourselves  what  it  means  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  our- 
selves  whether  precisely  the  same  sort  of  argument  was  not  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  in  1S3H,  after  the  rebellion. 
Do  we  not  remember,  some  of  us,  that  Lord  Durham  used  to  be 
atyled  "The  Ijord  High  Seditiouer,"  because  of  hi&  scheme  of  a 
settlement,  which  scberae  everybody  now  aeknowlcdgea  was  the 
fountain  and  origin  of  all  the  subsequent  [}eace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion?  Was  the  British  Empire  dismembered  during 
all  that  period  of  the  common  history  down  to  the  Act  of  Union  in 
1800?  Hiatorieally  speaking,  the  Act  of  Union  is  an  nflair  of 
the  day  before  yesterday ;  a  crude  modem  innovation  ; 
although  to  hear  some  Englishmen  talk  one  might  imagine  it 
was  in  existence  since  the  time  of  King  Alfred.  Of  course  one  dis- 
memberment argument  rests  on  the  assnmption  lliot  if  Ireland 
got  a  Parliament  of  her  own  again,  she  would  at  once  begin  to 
agitate  for  separation.  I  venture  to  think  that  to  give  her  back  her 
'  jN'atioual  Parliament  is  the  best  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  her 
from  agitating  fur  separation.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
Ireland  at  present  is  profoundly  disaffected.  She  is  disaHccled  not 
merely  because  she  is  badly  governed,  but  because  she  is  not  allowed 
to  govern  herself.  No  self-respecting  people  could  endure  the  pre- 
aent  centralized  system  by  virtue  of  which  Irish  representation  is 
overborne  at  Westmioster  ;  no  self-respecting  people  could  endure  the 
Dublin  Castle  system.  Danger  totheKmpire? — why  at  the  present 
moment  Ireland  is  a  source  of  uttermost  danger  to  the  Empire. 
Some  Knglishmen  will  say  that  they  don't  care;  that  they  can  always 
ke«p  Ireland  down.  Exactly ;  if  uotbing  happens — but,  as  Mr. 
Bright  once  said,  I  think  on  this  very  subject,  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  accidents  are  ulnays  huppeuiug.  There  may  be  some 
great  foreign  war  with  England  in  the  thick  of  it.  Which  would  it  be  fl 
better  for  England  then  to  have,  an  Ireland  conciliated  by  the 
admission  of  her  right  to  self-government  or  an  Ireland  burning  with 
anger  at  the  pcnistcnt  refusal  of  her  national  claim?  Let  na  think 
of  these  things  and  get  their  significauee  into  our  minds  before  we 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  Dismemberment  of  the  Empire  catch- 
word. When  we  hear  the  phrase  used,  let  us  insist  on  koowiog 
what  the  roan  means  who  uses  it. 

I  am   not  particularly  concerned  to  vindicate  the  political   con- 
tisteuCT  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     No  man  who  ever  lived  could  be  much 


qualified  than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  out  a  case  for  himself. 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  amazing  to  find  so  many  persons 
proachiog  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  sudden  and 
ut  conversion   to   the  principle   of  Home  Kule.      "What  short 
VnczDories  some  political   speakers   and   writers  have,  to   be    sure ! 
^Vlly,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hceu  again  and  ag&iu  denounced  by£n^lish 

(olitieians  and  Bnglish  newspapers  ou  the  ground  that  he  has  always 
pen  giving  countenance  and  comfort  to  the  advocates  of  Home 
lulc.  He  has  never  thai  I  know  of  spoken  one  word  against  vhat 
may  call  the  principle  of  Home  Rule;  the  principle  that  Ireland 
light  to  have  some  form  of  government  which  might  be  really 
<lomeatic  aitd  national,  and  which  is  not  given  to  her  by  the  centralized 

Klero  established  in  Wcatmiustcr.     Again  and  again  Mr.  Gladstone 
■  invited  Irish  meml>crs  to  bring  forward  some  definite  scheme, 
|let  the  country  know  what  they  meant  by  Home  Rule,     Again 
^ud  again  he  has   bceu  denounced  by  Conservative  press  and  plat- 
form bccansc  he  wonld  not  bluntly  tell  these  pestilent  Irish  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  demand,  proposal,   or  suggestion  about  Homo 
^BUUe.     For  sucli   is  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  course  which  five 
^BuX  of  eveiT  six  English  newspapers   have  been   for  years  in   the 
^pabit  of  recommending,  urging,  clamouring  for.     Not  merely  must 
English  statesman  refuse  to  grant  Homo  Rule,  but  they  must  tell 

Itke  Irish  people  that  their  appeal  is  not  even  to  be  heard ;  that 
their  argument  miutt  not  be  taken  into  one  moment's  consideration. 
"  We  don't  care  what  you  say ;  wc  don't  care  what  your  claim  is ;  we 
don't  want  to  hear  your  arguments  ;  you  shan't  have  what  you  ask 
for,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Non  posmmuit ,-  jamais.  Thai 
ii  til  we  have  to  say  ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  why,  we  are  thirty 
aillioDs  against  four  or  five  millions,  and  we  shall  find  a  way  of  teach- 
iDgyou  submission."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  ouly  Conservative 
vritFn  and  speakers  have  lately  been  using  this  thirty-to-four  argu- 
j^  neat  I  once  shouldered  a  musket^  or  trailed  a  pike,  tu  the  army  of 
^f  Koglish  Radicalism,  and  I  :dways  uuderstood  that  one  great  article  of 
our  political  creed  was  that  a  nation's  claim  was  not  to  be  overborne 
by  the  mere  numerical  superiority  and  physical  resource  of  another 
And  a  dominant  people.  Think  of  our  eloquence  and  our  fervour 
fcfaoyt  Hungary,  alwut  Veuetia,  about  Lombardy,  about  Poland, 
stoiit  Greece!  Talk  to  us  of  your  tliirty  millions  agaiust  four 
milliiiii}!  With  what  generous  scorn  and  indignant  invective  we  should 
hare  usailcd  tlie  unlucky  Tory  who  dared  to  bring  up  that  old-timed, 
obolete,  ignoble  argument,  unworthy  of  intellect,  and  principle,  and 
nunliood  !  And  now,  behold,  wc  have  it  from  the  lijis  of  no  less 
iliiliD(piiahcd  a  Radical  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  Jiimaelf.  When  in 
an  unlurky  moment  during  the  dcbaieu  on  the  Regency  Question  and 
tbe  temiKjrary   disqualilication  of  George   the   Thirds    Fox  was    led 
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away  so  far  as  to  argue  tliat  the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  AValcs 
was  a  matter  of  course  and  not  dependent  on  the  will  of 
rarliameiit,  Pitt  saw  in  a  moment  the  blunder  his  great  rival  had 
made,  and  smiting  himself  on  the  thigh  exclaimed  with  an  oatb. 
*'  I'll  unwhig  that  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his  life.**  One  could 
not  wonder  if  some  enemy  having  heard  Mr,  Chamberlain^a  thirty-lo- 
four  argument  were  to  exclaim,  "  I'll  nnrartical  that  gentleman  for 
the  rest  of  his  lifc/^  lu  any  case  this  sort  of  argument  is  not  ouc 
which  could  be  supposed  to  have  much  conciliatory  inflaencc  over 
the  Irish  people.  To  be  told  "you  shall  not  have  what  you  ask. 
and  if  you  want  to  know  the  reason  why,  we  tell  you  that  we  are 
strong  and  you  are  weak/'  is  indeed  a  reply  that  might  make  a 
prudent  claimant  hush  his  demand  for  the  time,  but  it  could  hanlly 
bring  him  into  a  temper  of  cheerful  and  affectionate  subaiit«ioii. 
^ladge  ^Vildfire,  in  the  *'  Heart  of  Jfidlothian,"  is  told  that  if  ah© 
does  not  give  up  the  whereabouts  of  Gconlio  Robertson  alie  will  be 
whipped.  She  replies  that  the  whippiajr  might  make  4ier  cry,  "  bul 
could  na  niak*  me  tell,  ye  ken."  So  the  intimation  that  IrcUod 
baa  not  a  ))opulatiou  large  enough  to  «taiid  up  a^aiust  England 
might  make  her  keep  silent  fur  the  time,  bat  could  not  very  well 
make  her  loving  and  loyal. 

We  have  now  got  to  a  condition  of  things  which  will  at  all  events 
put  a  little  strain  on  lhi«  argument.  We  arc  brought  face  to  face 
in  a  remarkably  distinct  way  with  thia  portentous  modern  question 
of  the  nationalities.  There  has  been  in  modem  days  no  such  test 
of  the  solidity  of  imperial  systems,  no  such  solvent  of  unsuitable 
companioDsliips,  as  this  relentless  principle.  We  have  got  to  it  now 
at  last  in  Ireland.  I  venture  to  think  that  never  in  Imtory 
was  a  national  demand  pat  forward  with  greater  national  authority 
than  that  which  backs  up  the  In'sb  demaod  for  Home  Rule — eigh^- 
six  members  elected  as  Home  Rulers  and  beciutse  they  are  Eiooe 
Kttlers — eighty-si\  out  of  one  hundred  and  three ;  many  of  tbe 
eighty-six  without  a  contest ;  many  others  with  majorities  of  tea, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  to  one.  Engli^^hmeu  may  say  anyihio;  thrr  like 
nboat  the  Hume  Rule  demand  on  its  own  merits  ;  bot  ibej  cannot 
ny  that  it  is  no:  n  nationfti  demiuid.  Tbink  of  any  public  qaestio* 
thus  pat  and  tbas  answered  in  EnglaiMi  !  For  or  agaiast  bonadkoU 
saflt^e,  let  us  say ;  aad  tbe  coBsdtncQcies  at  ibe  geitcfal  eleetioa 
send  in  more  tbaa  five^txths  of  tbe  upfenentativca  pledged  to  Um 
huwuhnM  sttftagflL  IVoold  not  ikt  qneatioa  be  regarded  m  settled 
CM*  fiv  aU  ?  SiKNild  ve  liear  sDytbiDg  biocw  rxcwpt  u  to  the  1>e>t 
■CMOS  of  introdoexag;  tbe  r^brm  in  tfae  akape  of  an  Art  of  Par&A- 
BCBt?  Nov  I  shottM  like  to  aak  kspartnl  aad  intdiigeat 
Ba^BshsMB  la  eoasklpr  vkat  uaat  be  the  eftet  apon  tbe  Irob  mind 
of  tk«  oaly  aaawcr  that  can  be  given   to   the   Irak  appeaL       Wc 
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admit  that  any  demand  bo  sustained  iu  England  and  for  England 
would  be  yielded  to  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  irith  a  demand  made  in  Ireland  and  for  Ireland.  Your  Irish 
demand  is  not  to  be  listened  to.  Why  ?  Because  you  are  a  vassal 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  fact  gives  England  a  right  to  bear 
you  down  by  force  of  numbers. 

I  do  not  fear,  however,  that  such  a  point  of  view  would  long  be 
accepted  by  practical  statesmen.  Just  at  present  I  think  the  attempt 
may  perhaps  be  not  to  oppose  directly,  but  to  flank,  the  Irish  national 
demand.  I  am  afraid  of  mere  waste  of  time  over  County  Board 
schemes  and  other  such  measures  for  the  extension  of  what  is  called 
Ijocal  Government.  The  statesman  who  is  to  settle  this  Irish  Ques- 
tion, and  to  bring  England  and  Ireland  into  reconciliation,  or  perhaps 
I  ought  rather  to  say  into  conciliation  one  with  another,  must  not 
hope  to  do  it  by  a  County  Board  scheme.  He  must  understand  that 
the  demand  of  Ireland  is  a  national  demand  for  national  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Ireland's  claim  will  prove  to 
be  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  empire.  In  a 
speech  which  I  heard  Mr.  Bright  make  a  quarter  of  a  oeutury  ago 
on  the  French  commercial  treaty,  he  described  that  treaty  as  "  a 
measure  of  justice  to  England  and  of  mercy  to  France."  I  venture 
to  describe  a  true  Home  Aule  scheme  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  Ireland 
and  of  mercy  to  England ;  of  mercy  to  England  as  a  relief  and  a 
reprieve  to  her  from  a  system  that  stands  continually  ia  the  way  of 
her  domestic  legislation,  and  that  converts  the  nation  which  might 
be  a  pillar  of  strength  to  lean  on  into  a  spear  that  at  her  sorest  time 
may  pierce  her  side. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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IN  spite  of  van  nbroad  and  dissensions  at  homej  France  seems  dw- 
ineliiicd  tu  lorsakc  tlie  leadiu<;  place  it  haa  so  long  occupied  in 
Urientnl  research.  Thctirst  part  ol' the  accoant  of  the  excavations  carried 
on  at  TcUo,  in  Southern  Babjlunia,  bv  M.  de  Sancec,  the  Freucii  Confiul 
at  Uugdaii,  has  Just  been  published  at  the  national  expense,  and  a  more 
sumptuous  volume  can  hardly  be  conceived.*    The  copies  of  the  newly 
'found  monuraeiits  giveu  in  it  arc  executed  with  a  ]>erfcctioa  that  is 
rcahxablo  only  in  Paris.     We  can  .^ee  in  theni  the  very  grain  and  polish 
of  the  marble  and  the  dried  surface  of  the  clay,  while  the  inacription* 
engraved  on  the  marble,  or  indented  iu  the  clay,  sho«  even  more 
clearly  than  on  the  originals  themselves.     The  excavations,  of  which 
this  volume  is  one  of  the  results,  have  opened  u  new  chapter  in  the 
.early  history  of  NVesteru  Asia.     The  remains  discovered  at  Telio  belong 
'to  the  oldest  period  of  Chaldean  liistory — to  a  period,  in  fact,  which 
until  but  the  other  day  was  believed  to  be  enshrouded  hopelessly  in 
myth.     They  belong  to  aa  age  when  ts  yet  the  Semite  vraa  not  in  the 
Mand,  or  at  all  events  was  but  just  begiuaing  to  make  his  iufloence  felt 
^there.  The  inscriptions  are  all  tn  the  agglutinative,  pre-Semitic  language 
jof  Chaldca.  and  the  monuments  display  the  purest  form  of  Accado- 
I  Sumcrian  art.    M'c  have  n-coiitly  learnt  from  a  text  of  Nabonidos  ihMX 
j  Sargon  of  Accnd,  who  marks  the  rise  of  Semitic  jxiwer  in  Babylonia, 
[retgneil  as  far  back  u  B.C.  iMiOO^  and  since  the  Tello  relics  are  of  still 
older  date,  their  hoary  antiquity  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than 
defined.    They  do  not.  however,  all  belong  to  exactly  the  same  epodL 
SooM  ore  more  archaic  than  others,  and  thus  enable  as  not  only  to 
tnoe  the  early  development  of  Accadian  art,  but  to  detect  it  almoct  ia 
its  6rftt  beginnings.     We  see,  for  the  first  tinae  on  cootemporaneans 
monuments,  the  cuneiform  characters  groving  oat  of  their  bieroglypluc 
ohcinab — the  picture  of  a  leg,  for  example,  pawing  into  a  aeries  of 
weage-akapcd  lines  in  which  the  primitive  image  is  «^-nigh  lost. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  collection  centre?  in  the  moanments  of  the 
less  archaic  claas^  which  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  age  of  a 
kin^  called  Owlea.  Among  ftbem  is  a  number  of  stone  atatnca,  partly 
efeety  partly  sitting,  which  reveal  to  us  quite  a  new  ^age  in  the  eariy 
histoiy  of  art.  Odc  of  the  sitting  statues  has  upon  its  Up  tbe  plan  at 
the  city  divided  into  squares,  which  pnne,  ac«.-urding  to  Mr.  Fetrie, 
that  the  unit  of  measnrement  was  the  same  as  that  of  llie  pyraaud- 
baildcsa  in  EgypC  The  pose  and  general  style  of  the  statcis.  too, 
bear  a  remax^ble  resemhlince  to  those  presented  by  the  £gypttaa 
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Btatac9  of  tlic  Old  Empire,  and  since  ihe  inscriptions  which  cover 
them  inform  as  that  the  hard  diorite  of  which  they  arc  composed 
was  quarried  in  Magan  or  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  it  would  mally 
eeem  as  if  at  that  remote  period  a  school  of  scnlpturc  existed  utnong' 
the  Egyptian  colonies  in  Sinai  xvhich  exported  its  wurka  of  art  to 
Memphis  on  the  one  aide,  and  to  tlie  cities  of  Jiabylonia  on  tltc  other. 
It  may  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Chaldean  historian 
Bero8«o8,  Babylonia  received  its  culture  from  the  fish-god  Oannes^ 
Mtho  rose  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

M.  de  Sarxec's  work  was  earned  on  under  considerable  difliculties. 
Besides  the  usual  tronbles  of  excavators  in  Oriental  countries — the 
hostile  attacks  of  lawless  Arabs  and  the  secret  opposition  of  the  higher 
authorities — he  had  to  contend  a^jainst  the  deadly  influences  of  a 
malarious  climate.  The  canals  which  once  regulated  the  water-supply 
of  Babylonia  have  long  since  fallen  into  neglect,  the  channel  which 
formerly  Howed  past  Tello  is  choked  with  soil,  and  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  of  landn  has  become  a  pestiferous  marsh.  It  is  only 
darin^r  the  winter  months,  when  large  tracts  are  under  water  and  the 
air  is  humid  with  constant  storms,  that  it  is  possible  to  work  at  all. 
Kor  four  years  however,  from  1S77  to  IHSl,  the  indefatigable  explorer 
cootianed  his  labours  uutIL  the  increasing  attacks  of  the  Arab  tribes 
rendered  even  his  fortiBcd  camp  insecure. 

The  monuments  discovered   by  him  had   scarcely  arrived  at  the 
vre  when  the  French  (Jovernmcnt  despatched   another  mtAsiun 
fijiqtn:  to  a  more  distant  and  still  more  inaccessible  part  of  the 
nt  world.     Since  the  excavations  of  Sir  Kcnnett  Ijoftns  in  I85i 
attempt  has  been  made  to  disinter  the  ruins  of  the  old  Persian 
capital^  yhusban  or  Susa.     Scholars  have  turned  longing  eyes  upon  a 
place  where  so  many  secrets  not  only  of  the  Persian  past  lie  hidden, 
but  of  the  older  Klamite  past  as  well;  but  Persia  is  even  less  open  to 
European  investigation  than  Turkey,  and  Persian  fanali{nsni  is  difficult 
to  overcome.    Last  year,  however,  a  French  expedition  was  sent,  under 
the  conduct  of  M.  Diculafoy,  to  Arabistan,  with  instructions  to  resume 
the  long-discontinued  excavations  of  Luftus  on  the  site  of  Susa.     M. 
Dieulafoy  and  bis  two  companions  reached  their  destination  early  in 
the  present  year.     The  Governor  of  Arabistan  promised  them  every 
tKistance,  which,  however,  he  took  care  not  to  grant,  and  the  French- 
sen  soon  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  bigoted  liostiUty  of  the 
Vcniftu  priests.    Tbey  set  to  work  notwithstanding,  and  though  the 
MMiUs  they  have  obtained  do  not  rival  in   interest  and  importance 
thtweof  M.  de  Sarzec,  they  have  nevertheless  added  to  our  kuow]edg:e 
<>(  the  ancient  East,  and  have  further  shown  how  much  room  there  is 
in  Persia  for  future  exploration  and  discovery. 

The  citv  of  Susa  was  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  river  now  called 
^AbKliarkha.  The  main  part  of  the  town  was  situated  on  the 
"^ght  bank,  the  temples,  palaces,  and  citadel  being  on  the  lelt  side. 
Hero  the  mound  which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  royal  palace  of  Persia 
*•  Hill  the  most  prominent  object ;  to  the  south-east  of  it  are  the 
fnains  of  an  Klamite  building  belonging  to  the  Susa  of  pre-Persian 

|***y«.and  measuring  800  metres  in  breadth  by  1,200  in  length,  while 
**>*be  south-west  are  the  ruins  of  the  citadel.  M.  Dieulafoy's  excava- 
txnu  show  that  the  Persian  palace  had  been  built  by  Darius  and 
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restored,  after  a  conflagration,  by  Artaxerxes  Muemon.  He  has  found 
that  its  walls  were  encrusted  with  ennracUcd  bricks  of  exquisite  colour 
and  beauty.  Lions,  rosettes  and  other  ti«;ures  are  represented  upon 
them  in  gn'Pcn  and  yellow,  the  ground  consisting  of  a  turquoise  blue. 
These  enamelled  bricks,  however,  were  not  a  I'ersian  invention.  The 
Persians  must  have  received  them  from  their  Klamite  predecessors, 
since  M.  Dieulafoy  has  discovered  that  the  old  Elamite  palace  was 
also  adorned  with  them,  the  bricka  of  this  Elamite  period  being  amou^ 
thenio<;t  curious  of  his  discoveries.  One  of  the  patterns  most  fre(juently 
found  upon  them  is  that  of  a  white  tumulus  surmounted  by  three 
towers.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  representation  of  Snsa  itself, 
which  is  similarly  depicted  in  the  Assyrian' sculptures,  and  we  may 
therefore  sec  in  these  old  Elamite  brtcks  the  earliest  example  of  a 
coat-of-arms.  Equally  curious  arc  some  enamelled  fragments  upoa 
which  human  figures  are  painted.  The  figure  represents  a  king,  as 
is  plain  from  the  staff  held  in  the  hand  and  the  long  dress  covered 
•with  rich  Rabylonian  embroider}'.  IJut  the  hands,  feet  and  face  are 
coloured  black,  which  &eems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  black- sUinned 
dynasty  in  Elam.  M.  IJienlafoy  refers  to  the  Greek  legends  which 
brought  the  Ethiopian  prince  Memnon  from  Suea,  as  well  as  to  the 
Egyptian  palmcttcs  which  accompany  the  figures.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  understanil  how  a  blaek-skinned  dynasty  could  have  been 
transported  fiom  Africa  to  the  mountains  of  Susiann  ;  and  the  tbin 
lips  and  bushy  beards  of  the  figures  prove  that  f*»ey  did  not  belong 
cither  to  the  negro  or  to  the  Nubian  race. 

In  another  part  of  the  ancient  Oriental  world,  the  little-known  interior 
of  Arabia,  interesting  discoveries  have  also  been  lately  made.*  Our 
countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Doughty,  ten  years  ago  made  his  way  into 
the  district  north  of  Medineh  and  about  half-way  between  Petra  and 
Mecca,  whore  the  mountain  range  of  Ilarra  forms  the  valley  of  Medain- 
Salch,  the  Kgra  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Here  at  the  risk  of  hia 
life  he  copied  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  which  he  has 
since  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Kenan,  by  whom  they  have  been  edited. 
The  larger  part  of  the  inscriptions  turn  out  to  be  in  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  those  Nabathcau  trilics  who  once  extended  from  the  frontiers 
of  Babylonia  to  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  and  founded  a  kingdom  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  One  of  the  best  known  of  their  kings  was  the 
Arctas  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  The  inscriptions  copied  by  Mr. 
Doughty  are  mostly  engraved  over  rock-cut  tombs,  in  which  the  Arabs 
of  Mohammed's  day  saw  the  petrified  dwellings  of  the  impious  and 
unbelieving  Tharandites.  As  the  overthrow  of  the  cultured  popula- 
tiou  to  whom  tiic  tombs  had  belonged  could  not  have  taken  place 
very  long  before  the  foundation  of  Islam,  the  utter  forgetful  uess  of 
their  real  history  displayed  in  the  earliest  documents  of  Mohammed- 
anism, 18  a  warning  to  us  not  to  place  overmuch  faith  in  **  Arabio 
tradition,"  even  though  it  be  associated  with  Biblical  names. 

The  inscriptions  are  dated  in  the  reigns  of  "  Aretaa,  king  of  tho 
Nabatheans,  the  friend  of  his  people/'  and  of  other  Nabathean  princca 
of  the  first  century  with  whose  names  we  arc  already  acquainted  from 

•  8«e,  mow  capecUlly,  "L'Arabie  n\'ant  Mahomet,  tl'apr^  lev  Inacriptiun*. "'  by 
riilltppe  Berger  (Pari*  :  MaiMDneuve.  ISS5),  ikai  M.  Kenan  in  the  "  Itevu»  irABByriologui 
ct  il'Arch^ogie  Orientalii."  t.  S  (18S5). 
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mtic^  sourecs.      Mention    is   mnrle  in   tlicm    not  only  of  the 

hcaus,  but  also  of  an  alHeil  tribe  called  Sallemites.     According 

to  the  early  Jewish  commentators  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  Sallemites 

were  the  same  people  as  the  Kenitea  of  Scripture;  they  are,  at  all 

event*,  evidently  ihe  Solymi  of  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  who  describes 

"em  tti  coDuected  with  the  Nabatheans.    One  of  the  most  curious  of 

e  inscriptiona  is  a  lext  cut  in  the  rock  above  a  niche,  which  throws 

hi  on  the  nature  of  the  sacred  stones  that  are  found  set  up  not  in- 

ueutly  iu  threes  iu  different  parts  of  the  Semitic  world.     It  runs 

Uft: — "This  is  the  place  of  prayer  which  Seruh  the  sou  of  Tuka  has 

d  erected  to  Anda  of  Bosrah,  the  great  god,  in  the  month  of  Nisau, 

p  fir»t  year  of  k'\n%  Malchna."      It  is  clear  that  one  at  least  of  the 

fttones  was  intended  to  have  symbolized  Auda   (or  Aera),  the  chief 

divinity  of  Uozrah.      It   was  a  veritable   Hrotylos  or  Ueth-el,   "the 

house  of  god,"  in  which  a  deity  was  believed  to  reside,  like  the  famous 

lUck  stono  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 

To  the  northeast  of  Mcdaiu-Salch  lie  the  remiins  of  the  ancient 

Sty  of  Tcima,  where  a  remarkable  8t616  was  discovered  in  1^80  by  a 

""rcuch  traveller,  M.  Iluber.     In  ISS^J  M.  Hulier  was  again  sent  to 

ipot  by  the  French  Government,  and  succeeded  iu  acquiring  the 

lument  for  the  Louvre,  besides  copying  various  important  texts, 

though   nhortly  afterwards  he  fell  &  victim   to  tlie  fanaticism   and 

apidity  of  ihe  Arabs.     The  st6le  is  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  repre- 

ntiug  a  deity  standing  upright  in  Assyrian  costume,  with  a  spear  iu 

liia  hand  and  the  winged  solar  disk  overhead,  while  below  ia  the  Hgure 

ola  priest  in  the  act  of  adoration  before  an  altar.    The  rest  of  tlie  face 

of  the  Ptcl^  is  covered  with  an  inscription  in  an  Aramaic  dialect  and  iu 

Aramaic  chararters  of  the  fourth  century  «  c,  wliich  tells  u.s  who  the 

(in«t  was.     The  inscription  is,  unfortunately,  greatly  injured;  what 

itnuins  is  read  as  follows : — ["  Let  it  be  known  to  all  that]  the  gods 

ofTeima  [liavc  allowed  Taclem-sazab  the  sou  of  Pclosiris,  the  priest 

»of  Uwgod  T.«.clcm  of  Hagam,  to  erect  this  temple  to  his  god  Tselem 
of  H^am,  and  that  the  gods  of  Teima  are  not  opposed  to  Tselem- 
*«*b  the  son  of  Petosiris  adoring  here  his  god]  Tselem  of  Hagam  ; 
hut  OQ  the  contrary  the  gods  of  Teiraa  are  favourable  to  Tselem-sazab 
tlu  ton  of  Petosiris,  and  hii:  race,  in  the  saered  encloeure  of  this 
tfnple  of  Tselem  of  Hagam.  And  whoever  shall  destroy  this  st^l^, 
^  llic  gods  of  Tcima  destroy  him  and  his  race  and  his  name  from 
dit  boil  of  Tcirau.  And  this  is  the  endowment  which  Tselem  of 
ilikhar,  and  Sangalla,  and  ....  the  gods  of  Teima  accord  to  Tselem 
of  lUgani :  from  the  open  couutry,  2o  date-palms,  and  from  the  royal 
"lotBiin  G  datc-palmft ;  in  all  2lJ  date-palms,  year  by  year.  And  may 
'lie  puis  and  men  not  allow  Tselem-sazab,  the  son  of  Petosiris,  to  be 
"n*irQ  from  this  place,  and  tliat  it  may  1)C  the  same  for  his  family 
'"Hr  liim."  It  ia  plam  that  the  stone  records  the  introduction  of  a 
foTCipi  deity  and  his  worshipper  among  the  gods  and  population  of 
Teima,  while  the  name  of  Tsclem-sazah's  father  indicates  an  Egyptian, 
onria  However  this  may  be,  the  receutly  discovered  inscriptions 
^  otlier  relics  of  au  ancient  civilization  revolutionize  our  ideas  of  the 
^'foicf  condition  of  Central  Arabia.  We  find  the  cultured  kingdom 
of  the  Aramaic  Nabatheans  extending  far  into  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
■wre  it  is  met  by  the  civilized  liimyaritic  kingdoms  of  the  South, 
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wbicli  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  its  Aramaic  alphabet  by  letters  i 
tiirir  own.     We  maj  welt  ask,  with  M.  Bei^r,  vlut  tben  becomea  < 
the  Arnbic  of  the  Koreishites  and  of  Mohimmed  ?    The  aosirer  J 
be  in  (he  words  of  M.   KeDa.n :  "The  Arabic  so-ealled   thns  af 
as  an  idiocn  wboae  ori|pnal  domain  was  exiremelf  restricted.     It 
the  pecoKar  dialect  of  ihe  tribes  near  Hecca,  and  ap  to  the  present 
ep&graphic  mooament  anterior  to  the  atxtb  centorr  of  our  era 
■Weaied  its  exiatcaoc.     II  beus  an  exact  analogy  to  Latin,  a  dia 
SDolBen  st  first  in  a  small  coontry  a  dooea  Beagaes  only  in  aixe,  b^ 
intcfa  sabsequentlr  won  by  eonnncat  ao  extraordioaiy  an  eitenaioiL*' 

A.  H.  Sai 


IL— SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tbs  present  deprrssMm  of  trade  and  agricnltnre  has  natnraUr  led  toj 
good  deal  oC  sTStenutic  iavestigatioi^  of  which  we  are  now  bc^nni 
tDTBap  aoow  of  t^  finaitB.     In  Fraaoe,  attriiliriii  has  mainlj 
Mftm.  agfiealtat^  and  sercnil  iatcsesdnf  and  impavtaat 
h«TC  appennd,  deaKag  witk  ooc  phnae  or  another  of  tbat  aohject. 
FoviUcb  far  esuBple,  a  &st-nCe  Mliharirr— Chief  of  tbe 
Bmt—  in  &e  Froick  Titnaiuj,  and  antlMr  of  vcB-kaows 
vocka — ttkea  ay  tfca  Toted  foeatiaaof  ■iMiiflimiinf/  and  disposes  < 
many  |aijirfkii  caorcsfc  on  the  gwitirw     ]«  Aa  icst  plaee,  be  i  ~ 
by  ^wea  tkafc  aabdmsian  of  estates  ia  «at  imiMiTs^,    On 
ttniy»  the  wnaocr  of  ivopawtors  of  ntod  n  WrtMOt  has  beco  i 

nCbl  to  iWfanle,  bctn^  ea|lHMd  portly  fay  tte  &ct  thst  tbcsc 
always  rccinw  one  pioanesar  as  two  if  ke  has  p<tnmi*  in  two  : 
hiioiii^  uuMOBi  11^  Mri  atiH  man  by  Ae  fisct  tkft  tftcr  cooat 
■owiB  nfRpsrt?^  OBfl  cw^  bono  yioyiwtoi  t 
tfceoolydasoof  itotatbaA  Jwaa^l     1      ^ 

tethef  HiMisitsij  hM^    TWMAdk<Jasof< 
ao  serioaah  in  aiiiUi  a  GoKa&T.  baol 
t «o koU ib nam ;  sndin  tfbe  voty  sb^I rand pnvvtr  then' 

WftHil  bait  at  tbft  point  w&cfl»  n  faoMaciPis  loo  «■■■  to  fao  I 
wok  W  te«  Mi  l&t  nn& 
^  VosJik  §■««  soca  oo  lo 

w^jo    co»tt»T«oBJ—r>i 

l^Tct^y 
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atcs  that  prevails  there.     Au    even  more  eminent  authority  than 
M.  de  Foville,  M.  Henri  Baudrillart,  the  well-known  political  econo- 
znist,  has  been    making  au  investigation    into  the  condition  of   the 
rural  populntions  of  Normandy  and   Brittany,*  and  comes  to  equally 
favourable  conclusions  regarding  the  small  peasant  owners  of  those 
inrorinccs.      This  work   of  bin  h    the    first  of   a  scries    upon    the 
B^cnltur&l   life  of  Prunce  which  the  author  has  undertaken  under 
the  oommissiou  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and 
^X  contains  a  most  interesting  and  complete  account  of  the  present 
^Bate  of  the  two  provinces  it  treats  of.     He  says  that  the  very  small 
^proprietors  of  Normandy  have  undeniably  made  more  profcrcfis  than 
the  larger  oues,  whether  their  progress  be  tested  by  the  selling  value 
of  their  land  or  by  the  amount  of  its  produce,  and  that  no  sign  what- 
erer  exists  of  any  such  excessive  subdivision  as  would  call  fur  a  change  in 
the  laws  of  succession.     Moreover,  in  respect  of  these  laws,  he  produces 
UsK^nie  remarkable  proofs  to  show  that  the  principle  of  eiiual   division, 
^Bvhich  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  creation  of  the  Civil  Code,  was 
^Weally  the  recognised  and  common  custom  of  Normandy  long  before 
^phe  KevoUition.andlhatithashad  really  little  influence  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  property,  which  at  that  time  was  very  ranch  the  same  as  it  is  now. 
Ot*  tbatcla.^9  of  very  small  proprietors,  who  are  in  reality  labourers  or 
artisans  living  mainly  on  wages,  and  whose  land  is  only  an  auxiliary 
Durce  of  income  to  them,  M.  Raudrillart  gives  a  charming  picture,  and 
uds  that  the  double  occupation  tends  to  improve  the  intelligence  and 
Qorality  of  the  people  as  well  as  their  comfort.     The  middle  class  of 
pa*antry  is  the  only  one  he  expresses  any  anxiety  for,  and  his  anxiety 
this  ease  arises  from  the  addiction  of  that  class  of  peasantry  {and  that 
ila&s  aloue,  apparently)  to  the  practice  of  voluntary  sterility,  which  is 
ot  merely  telling  on  the  populatirm  rate,  but  producing  still  graver 
It*.     Though  itself  sprini^ing  from   brutalizwl  thrift,  it  has  led  to 
ine  views  of  life,  to  such  want  of  parental  affection  as  has  nlrcady 
niaed  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  yonng,  and  to  a  general  drying 
opof  that  s]»irit  of  commercial  andinduf^trial  enterprise  on  which  perma- 
ttcnt  and  progressive  prosperity  depends.     Brittany,  though  a  poorer 
cQtmtry,  is  entirely  clear  of  this  reproach,  practising  the  better  providence 
of  late  marriages — the  average  age  for  the  man  being  thirty-four,  and 
ttu!  woman   twenty-nine — and  combining  with  this  practice — thanks 
I        to  religions   and  social  sanctions — the  strictest  observance  of  chastity 
known  in  France.     Before  leaving  M.  Baudrillart,  attention  ought  to 
^^  ^drawu  to  a  remarkable  article  he  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  deux 
^M   ^mdfSf  in  November,  on  Metayage,  in  which  he  contends  that  econo- 
^F   "iiiUh3vepreraaturelycondemnedthatformoftenure,and  that  itspartial 
f*nral  would  be  advantageous  in  certain  parts  of  France  in  the  present 
condition  of  agriculture.     A  question  which  has  been  long  discussed 
">  France  is  the  question  of  agricultural   credit,   and  a  Commission 
*■  appointed    by  the    Minister  of    Agriculture     to    inquire    into 
«*t  labject,  has  just  iasoed  its  reporit  in  two  instructive  volumes. 


'  *\hm  PnjiuUttorui  Agricolot  de  U 

_  *  "Biqaftte  iur  le  Credit  Ajpicole." 


U  Fimoce."    Par  Henri  BaudrillArt,  Membra  de 
.  Faast'  et  Prcaent.     Paris  :  Haclipttc 
"Ebqadte  lur  Ic  Cmlit  A^ncole.*'      Fute  nur  la  dumanJo  de  M.  le  Ministro  de 
■  Afncalbirc  e(  Public  far  lea  Sotns  de  J.  A.    Barral  et    LouiB  Pauy,   Sccr£Uiret 
VPididi.    Puis  :  Sodib!  Katioiud  d'Agricaltore  de  Knooe. 
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containing  a  p-cat  dc&l  of  mont  ralnablc  informatiou  re^rdiog  tbe 
existing  conditions  and  provisions  for  credic,  not  only  in  France  but 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  Commiiision  concludes  that  uudcr 
modem  agricultural  conditions  credit  has  become  mere  and  more  in^ 
disputably  necessary  for  the  farmer,  and  that  iu  France  at  least  it  has 
actually  become  lees  accessible  to  him ;  and  it  recommends  among  other 
reforms  the  legalisation  of  mortgages  on  moTable  stock,  such  as  pre- 
vail and  succeed  so  well  in  Australia ;  but  it  would  oonfine  the  right  of 
mortgage  to  strictly  agricultural  stock,  and  not  extend  it  to  movable 
goods  generally,  and  it  would  not  allow  a  loan  to  be  obtained  la  this 
■way  for  atiy  but  bona  fide  agricultural  purposes  alone.  This  arrange- 
ment would  make  property  worth  twelve  milliards  of  franos  available 
for  backing  up  the  small  farmers'  personal  credit.  M.  Leon  Hieraaax 
contemplates  a  still  wifler  diffuMOii  of  the  advantages  of  credit,  and  in 
an  excellent  work,  entitled  "  Organisation  du  Credit  au  Travail,'**  dis- 
cussc-s  people's  bankF,  moiit«  de  piete,  and  the  various  other  mcaos  tliat 
liave  been  devised — or  that  might  be  dcvisetl — for  bringiuK  credit  within 
the  reach  of  even  labouring  people.  He  makes  an  occasional  slip  on 
point«  of  detail,  but  on  the  whole  his  information  is  accurate  as  'veU 
as  full,  and  his  critical  observations  arc  very  judicious  and  practical. 

The  setnnd  volume  of  Karl  Marx's  "Das  Kapital  "f  has  just  made 
it$  appearance  at  Hamburg.  It  \isa  been  put  together  by  the  author's 
friend.  Friedrich  £ugcl,  out  of  a  great  variety  of  MSS,,  written  at  very 
different  times  and  left  for  the  most  part  in  a  rather  imperfect  stale. 
The  editor  has  done  his  difficult  task  with  as  much  judgment  as 
care,  and  except  for  the  work  of  arrangemeut  and  the  occasioaal 
introduction  of  a  connecting  or  explanatory  sentence  (not  amounting 
in  all  to  ten  pages  of  the  five  hundred  the  hook  contaiusj  he  has 
published  the  MSS.  as  he  found  them.  Materials  still  remain  for  a 
third  and  cuncludiu^  volume,  which  is  now  under  preparation,  and  will 
extend  to  excessive  length  a  work  already  much  lu  want  of  judicious 
abbreviation.  The  present  volume  has  neither  the  importance  nor  the 
interest  of  its  predecessor.  It  shows  the  same  independence  of  judg- 
ment, the  same  schoolman's  love  of  clothing  his  ideas  in  au  elaborate 
network  of  logical  or  merely  verbal  distinctions,  and  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  actual  industrial  life,  but  its  results  are  of  litUe 
scientific  or  even  controversial  value.  This  is  to  some  extent  due  to 
the  less  interesting  and  less  frequented  nature  of  the  ground  it  travels 
over.  The  last  volume  treated  of  the  production  of  capital ;  this  of  it» 
circulation  as  capital.  We  have  here  nothing  like  the  keen  hunt  after 
the  source  of  profit  which  enlivened  the  other,  we  have  merely  a 
bald  chronicle  of  the  dilTercnt  names  (or  forms,  if  you  like  to  call 
them  so)  capital  nmy  assume  in  the  course  of  production  and 
exchange.  In  a  preface  the  editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  originality  of  Jilarx's  exploitation  theory  of  the  origin  of  profit 
against  the  claims  of  the  much  over-worshipped  Kodbertus,  as  if  botK 
Marx  and  llodbcrtus  themselves  did  not  owe  the  idea  to  Uwcu  and 
the  early  English  Socialists.  This  subject  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  profit  has  just  received  a  most  important  contributiou  from  the 
pea   of  Professor   Bohm-Bawcrk.^     It  is  only  the   tir?t  part  of  his- 

*  f*»m:  Au;;adt  GUio,  f  Hunbarg :  Msiuoer. 

X  "Ocschiclito    un<l    Kritik    der    KajiilalziDS-Thcuricii.''       Voo     Dr.     Eugra    vm 
B6hiD'BAwerk.     InDsbraak;  W's^nvr. 
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work,  and  contftiaa  no  more  than  a  hifitoiy  of  doctrine  on  the  point, 
but  that  in  itacif  is  of  great  value.  Eveiy  separate  theory  is  subjected 
to  most  searching  arialynis  aud  criticism,  from  the  fruotilicatioii  theory 
of  the  Physiocrats,  reccntiy  revived  with  some  modifications  by  Henry 
George,  down  to  the  English  abstinence  theory  and  the  exploitation 
tlicorr  of  the  Socialists ;  and  the  acveral  shades,  permutations  and 
combinations  of  these  theories,  wliich  have  been  adopted  by  successive 
ecoDomiflta,  are  always  carefully  discriminated.  On  the  whole  a  better 
history  of  economic  do;;ma  has  never  been  written,  and  wc  shall 
airut  with  interest  the  appearance  of  the  next  volume,  promised  soon, 
rbicJi  is  to  contain  the  exposition  of  the  author's  own  doctrine — a 
tttsian,  we  should  guess^  of  the  Enj^lish  abstinence  theory  and  of 
lenger's  service  theory,  under  the  general  standpoint  that  value  is 
not  determined  by  coat  of  production  so  much  as  by  anticipation  of 
future  utility,  and  tliat  surplus  value  is  the  result  of  a  true  exchange 
of  present  for  future  "value.  On  the  social  question  two  works  of 
•ome  \iiloe  have  been  published  by  M.  Adolphc  Coate,  whose  "  Hygiene 
Sooaaie  ''  is  well  known.  One  is  merely  a  n'sUTii^  of  various  contribu- 
tions for  the  recent  Pereire  prize,*  but  it  goes  over  the  whole  ground 
[>f  the  leading  social  questions  of  Kuropo,  and  discusses  their  solutions. 
TThe  other  is  more  original — indeed  it  is  marked  by  much  freshness 
both  of  standpoint  and  treatmcnt.t  Though  emanating  from  the 
Bcbool  of  Le  Play  the  author  rejects  both  the  "patriarchal  illusion." 
and ''^  the  co-operative  illusion/*  as  he  terms  them,  and  believes  the 
social  problem  must  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all,  hy  the  interested  man- 
agement of  capable  employers,  and  ihe  gradual  outgrowth  upon  the 
larger  industrial  works  of  a  small  intermcdiarj' Ijourgcoisie  between  the 
employers  and  the  wage-paid  workmen.  To  leap  from  the 
idu&trial  arrangements  of  the  future  back  to  those  of  the  pa«t,  M. 
Fastcl  de  Coulanges,  in  avolumo  of  important  and  exact  rcaearches,^ 
Isuch  as  he  has  accustomed  us  to,  disposes  very  completely  of  Slanrer's 
j-view  of  the  German  Mark,  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
]  modern  theory,  made  so  familiar  to  us  by  Sir  II.  Maine  and  M. 
fdc  Lavclcye,  that  primitive  jjroperty  was  collective.  He  shows  con- 
]  clusively  from  contemporary  documents  that  the  German  Mark,  aa 
described  by  Von  Maurer,  was  itacif  a  very  modern  institution,  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  collective  property  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  that 
for  at  least  seven  centuries  before  that  time  the  prevailing  vi'jime  was 
one  of  landlord  and  tenant,  very  like  the  present  English  one.  During 
most  of  that  period  the  word  mark  pcems  to  have  been  used  for  what  wc 
call  manor,  and  commons  are  often  mentioned  in  old  eliarters,  but 
alvraya  as  part  of  the  mark,  the  part  which  was  not  marketable  and 
wan  therefore  left  for  the  common  use  of  the  proprietor  and  his 
lenants.  Customary  rights  of  servitude  over  these  commons  were 
MHnctimcf^  claimed  as  an  implicate  of  tenancy,  but  there  is  no  trace 

tTrluit«veT  of  common  proprietary  rights. 
Other  books  besides  Bohm-Bawerk's,  mentioned  above,  show  us  that 
*  ''Lea  C^ir»tiiHifl  Soclftlefi  Contoinporftini>9."     Vur\%:  F.  AIcad. 
t"Les  Cflutlitioua  Socialoi  dn  Bonbeur  «t  He  U  Force."     Vat  Adoliihe  Coste, 
Ckrii:  F.AloatL 

;  "Bcchercbcfl  sur  qiicli{U(m  IVoblivmes   d'HiBtoin."    Far  Foaiel  de   Cotdangts, 
3I«iilirc  tic  1'  luiiitaL     Parii :  UucUcttc  et  Cie. 
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Gennan  political  economy,  in  spite  of  its  preoccupation  with  historical 
investigation,  is  by  no  means  neglecting  dogma  and  system.  Dr.  Kari 
"VValcker  has  now  completed  his  "  Uandbuch  dcr  NationaliJkonomie/' 
which,  though  a  little  sketchy,  is  a  very  serviceable  introduction  to  the 
whole  subject,  alike  iu  its  principles,  history  and  appUcations.  Pro- 
fessor Gustav  (John  otl'ers  us  a  more  ambitious  pcrformancCj  the  first 
volume  of  an  elaborate  system  of  economics.t  He  approaches  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historical  school,  but  with  agreater 
disposition  to  recognise  the  operation  of  law  in  economic  phenomena, 
and  his  work  is  marked  by  its  firm  grasp  of  principles  as  much  as  by 
its  positive  hold  on  fads.  ULs  chief  diflereuces  from  the  other 
economists  lie  in  his  greater  accentuation  of  the  historical  element  in 
treating  certain  branches  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  his  matter.  His  three  great  divisions  arc  :  1.  The  flemeuts 
of  economic  lite  :  2.  The  forms  of  economic  life  ;  'A.  The  processes  of 
economic  life.  The  last  head  (occupying  less  than  a  third  of  the 
hook)  treats  of  the  production,  exchange  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
whole Uaual  staple  of  the  science;  and  though  tlie  matter  discussed  in 
the  earlier  divisions  is  not  quite  new  to  economic  textbooks,  it  receives 
a  much  more  prominent  and  fruitful  place.  The  author  makes  one 
very  just  reproach  against  this  country.  Germany,  he  says,  counts  it* 
economic  Reviews  by  the  score,  but  England,  where  the  science 
originated,  is  unable  to  maintain  one.  A  scientific  magazine 
encourages  scientific  work,  and  if  we  bad  an  economic  magazine  we 
should  probably  have  a  better  account  to  give  of  English  work  in  that 
field  than  we  have  in  the  present  Itecord.  That  work,  however,  if 
small  in  amount  is  excellent  lu  its  kind.  "Malthus  and  bis  Work,'' 
by  Mr.  James  Bonar.J  may  vie  with  German  work  in  scholarly  care, 
and  beats  it  in  lucid  and  agreeable  diction.  It  is  partly  an  analysis, 
partly  an  expansion  of  Malthus's  ideas,  and  gives  us  a  very  complete 
and  connected,  and  it  may  be  added  entertaining,  account  of  the  man 
and  bis  thought.  Mr.  Mulhall's  *'  History  of  Prices  from  the  vear 
1850,'^^  states  in  little  bulk  the  result  of  much  laborious  and  skilled 
research.  It  is  a  pity — for  it  lessens  the  scientific  value  of  the  book — 
that  A[r.  Mulhall  has  allowed  us  such  sparing  insight  into  his  methods 
and  processes ;  especially  as  in  some  eases  where  he  docs  iudicatu 
them  they  seem  to  be  specially  efficient  Certainly  the  volume-of- 
trade  plan  for  fixing  comparative  prices  is  superior  to  the  old  index- 
number  plan  of  statisticians;  and  he  is  right  in  discarding  the 
system  of  estimating  the  taxation  of  a  country  by  its  proportion  to 
population,  thougli  here  the  omission  of  local  taxation  from  the 
reckoning  neutralizes  the  value  of  the  results. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  gives  us  another  estimate  of  the  "  Wages 
and  Karnings  of  the  Working  Clas8es,"||  similar  to  those  he  pub- 
Ushcd  iu  lS67  and  1H79.  The  numbers  in  each  occupation  are 
taken  from  the  Census  returns,  and  the  rates  of  wages  have  been 
obtained,  by  private  inquiries,  from  employers,  trades  unions,  and  other 
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'^  "fijstem  der  NationslokaDomio:  ein  LcaobacU  fWv  Sfcudinndc"  V'oa  Gtut«T 
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Uand— GnindleetiBg,     .Stuttsart:  R  Eake. 
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soarcca ;  the  rcsulU  of  tbcse  iuquirica,  which  are  given  ia  consiilcrnblc 
ileUil  ia  an  appendix,  constitutiug  a  valuable  collection  of  information 
regarding  the  remuneration  in  diiicreut  trades,  and  the  various  methods 
of  payment  in  vo^uc.  The  author  docs  not  claim  for  his  estimate  more 
than  appro\i[nate  precision,  for  available  data  on  many  important  points 
in  such  an  investigation — such  as  averages  of  overtime  on  the  one  hand, 
and  days  out  of  employ  on  the  other,  aud  even  trustworthy  budgets  of 
vorking-clasa family  expenses — aroat  present  almost  completely  wanting. 
Bui  though  an  approximation,  the  estimate  is  one  of  as  much  value  and 
authority  as  circumstances  admit  of.  Another  interesting  contribution 
lo  the  subject  of  Wapjca  is  contained  in  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  little 
book  on  the  "  Oifttributioii  of  Produce"  *  It  seeks  to  establish  the 
proposition — exactly  the  opposite  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  Kodbcrtus 
— that  *'  wages  are  a  constantly  increasinif  remainder  over  after 
leg»enin^  rates  of  pro&t  have  been  set  aside  from  an  increasing 
product;"  but  his  argument,  while  full  of  interesting  and  sug- 
gesti\'e  facts,  is  hardly  enough  to  support  such  a  conclusion,  or  any 
conclusiou  beyond  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  rate  of  wages  i« 
proportiouci  to  the  productivity  of  the  labour  it  rcwardft.  One  thing 
he  brings  out  clearly  is  that  this  result  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
iatroduction  of  machinery ;  for  it  is  in  the  machine-using  trades  that 
Tiges  ore  highest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  production  per 
piece  lowest.  The  politics  of  money  continues  to  provoke  a  good  deal 
ot  discussion.  *'  The  Silver  Question  and  the  (iold  Question,"  by 
Robert  Barclay,  a  Director  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  t 
ii  a  Ycry  lucid  and  etleetive  plea  for  Bimetallism. 

John  Rab. 


III.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

PHV.— The  first  volume  of  "The  Life  of  Sir  Kobert  Christi- 
»0!i,  Bart,  M.D.,'*C  is  wholly  autobiographic,  aud  contains  many  in- 
t^Xtttiag  passages  about  Edinburgh,  especially  in  its  educational  and 
ocdical  circles.  Sir  Robert  was  bora  in  17U7,  and  held  a  professorial 
P»ition  in  the  university  fifty  years  before  1871,  when  he  began  to 
^"^ie  this  record.  Mis  knowledge  of  medical  jurisprudeuec  and 
geology  gave  him  much  more  than  local  fame,  his  services  as  a 
•Watific  witness  being  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
purks  are  evident  that  the  autobiography  was  only  a  first  draft  which 
'haathor  had  not  opportunity  of  perfecting;  but  despite  a  dulness  of 
■^ylc.  aided  by  want  of  correction  and  proper  arrangement  of  dates  and 
^*iiU,  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  man  is  drawn.  His  bodily  aud 
nietiiaJ  qualities  were  much  above  average,  but  rather  from  assiduous 
^lUQg  and  fortunate  circumstances  than  original  faculty.     The  most 

'  B«U»n  :   Itoberts.  f  London  ;   KfliogUain  WUaon. 

;  'The  Lila  of  Sir  Robert  HiriBtiaon,  liart..  M.D..  D.C.I*.  Oxon.,  LI-.D.  E-lin.. 
^vmit  of  Mftteruk  Mwlic^i  in  tbo  ViuTcnity  of  Kdinbiii^b,  Phyaidan  to  the  Quc«a 
**S«Uiud,  fcc."  Editwl  by  hia  Soni.  In  two  vols.  VoLl.— Autobiography.  Kdio- 
^*  tad  I^oaaon  :  WiUtAm  Blackwood  &  Son*.     ISSO. 
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uoUble  subjects  he  toaches  arc  the  advisahility  of  blood-letting  in 
certain  epidemical  fevers,  and  the  detection  of  poisons  in  connection 
with  crime.  Tliere  is  a  scarrity  of  remarkable  personal  iuctdcut. — ll 
*'The  Life  and  Time*  of  Samuel  Bowles/'*  Mr.  Merriam  hns,'in  al)ou 
one  thousand  well-tilled  pages,  told  the  story  not  only  of  the  editor  o 
the  remarkable  provincial  newspaper,  The  SpnTuj/ltiUl  JiepuUican.,  bu 
of  the  United  States  daring  the  thirty-three  years  of  the  editona 
activity  of  Mr.  Bowles.  The  double  purpose  destroys  literary  cohcrene*^ 
and  injustice  is  done  to  the  individDal  and  to  his  country.  Aiiseii 
cannot  be  given  to  the  thesis  of  the  book  that  its  subject  uas  pre* 
eminently  a  man,  to  use  the  author's  characterization.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  picture  drawn  is  of  a  merely  clever  business  temperament 
almost  without  a  spark  of  literary  faculty,  as  his  letters  most  of  al 
illustrate.  An  acute  watcher  of  political  combinations,  and  a  reri 
practical  manager  of  an  independent  newspaper,  Mr.  Bowles  had  tia 
much  more  that  needed  celebration.  Of  his  gallant  hattle  agaiBt 
many  years  of  ill-health,  nothing  that  in  not  sympathetic  can  be 
and  his  family  affairs  arc,  if  commonplace  enough,  quite  able  to 
public  light." — Anything  fitter  for  general  reading  than  the  late  fJeor] 
Dawson's  "  Biographical  Lectures  "  t  it  would  be  difficult  to  reco 
mend.  His  estimates  of  men  and  women  of  the  political,  milita: 
theological  and  literary  world-i,  arc  as  bright  as  they  arc  sound.  R 
gret  arises  that  such  fine  critical  faculty  had  not  been  exercised  in 
more  precise  field  than  that  of  popular  addres^ses.  As  it  is,  no  one 
those  who  can  really  appreciate  generous  insight  into  eliaractcr  but 
heartily  thank  Mr.  St.  Clair  for  carefully  editing,  and  thus  rescuing  fo 
the  cultivated  public,  these  remarkable  productious  of  a  strong  original 
mind.  W^hcthcr  it  is  good  Queen  Bess,  Cromwell,  Buuyan,  Defoe 
Swift,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  or  others  of  the  heroea  am 
heroines  of  Kuglish  fame,  the  essentials  of  their  individualities  an 
stated  with  a  narcastic  and  yet  kindly  shrewdness  which  makes  this  bool 
one  of  the  real  gains  of  the  pcriotl. 

Tkavel. — Horses,  bounds,  cheetahs  or  huuting-leopards,  antclopea, 
boars,  and  tigers,  are  the  topics  of  Colonel  Barras's  "  Oar  ludiai 
Station."^  The  longbow  has  its  place  among  bis  family  pieces  which  kit 
at  nnexpectcd  distances,  but  sporting  language  has  privilege,  and  era 
bellishment  will  be  forgiven.  Duringthe  subaltern  or  *'  griffin''  pcrio< 
places  and  races  cannot  be  seen  except  with  the  external  eye,  and  aome 
times  the  military  mind  remains  in  the  circle  where  the  only  interca 
is  the  destruction  of  small  or  large  game,  beast  and  man.  Thus  muc 
stated,  some  time  might  be  perhaps  pleasantly  spent  over  these  page 
of  ralber  wild  adventure  in  the  north-cast  of  India,  at  "  that  hole* 
Aden,  and  at  Mhow  in  Central  India.  A  hunting  soldiers  yarns  cat 
be  enjoyed  without  reference  to  the  irrelevant  demands  of  the  stylist 
—It  is  to  the  sportsman  thai  "Wild  Life  in  Canara  an< 
Ganjam"§     will     have     the    readiest    appeal.      Mr.     Forbes    h«i 

•  "  The  Lifff  Aa<l  Times  of  Ramucl  Bovrlw.*'  By  Georgo  S.  MemAiu.  Lotac[nn 
T.  FWicr  Uuwin-    N«w  York :  The  Centary  Cm, 

f  "  Biogrnphicikl  Leotureo."  By  Geoi^c  OawsoD,  M.  A.  Edited  by  0«org«  St.  Cbui 
F.G.S.     ]-*>nJ,oa  :  Kcj^'an  pRiU.  l*r*Dch  &  Co.  ' 

;  "Thu  NewrSbikari  at  our  lodjaa  Stfltion."  By  JnlitiB  Barm.  Autlior  of  "  Indl 
and  Tigcr-liiintiiig."     London  :  Swan  ^klnTleIllcbcin  &  (.ki. 

S  "  Wild  Life  in  Canary  nnil  i^aojim."  By  iJonloa  S.  Porlws,  Madm  CJ 
(retirod).    London :  Swan  SonnesBclietn  &  Co. 
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leneSB  on   botii   the  cost  atul  west   coa$t   of   the   Madras 

and  liis  acquftiatance  irith  tigcra,  leopards,  bisons^  ibexes. 

[ancf  ottier  tpectmcnn  of  the  ludiftii  fauna  vit&  often  more  intimate  tliaa 

abte.     A  Government  civil  servant,  he  had  gpecial  opportunities 

aowiug  thp  native  character,  to  which  he  doen  all  justice ;  and  he 

It  be  knovvu  that  there  is*  such  a  thin^;  as  charming  natural  scenery 

%t  ^rcat  dependency.     The  little  tjoolc  does  not  pretend  to  much, 

\X  is  attractive  to  n  Renter  degree  than  many  more  ambitiuuii  pcr- 

laoccs.    There  arc  quaint  coloured  illustrations  of  country  that  by 

ijir  rery  iimplicity  become  effective. 

Htsciu-akeous. — Sir  Henry  Maine's  fonr  essays  on  " Popular  Govcm- 

mcnt'**  will  not,  we  fear,  add  to  his  reputation.  Their  aim  is  good — 

vit.  lo  test  popular  governmeut»  not  by  the  deductive  method  wliich 

Tfts  alouc  possible  a  century  ago,  but  by  the  actual  exiicrieiice  of  tlic  new 

populur  institutions  whicU  have  sprung   up  since  that  time  inmost 

ooaDtriL'ii,  both   of    Karupe  and    America.     Nothing   could  be   more 

nluble  than  a  thorough  examination  of  this  subject,   uuthing  more 

worthless    than  supcriicial  philosophizing   about  it,    and    Sir  HeniT 

Mtittt'i  work  baa  too  much  of  the  latter  character.     But  if  the  work. 

ouiAoC  rank  »o  high  as  it  seems  to  claim  to  do  in  political  philosophy. 

It  otfen  a  good   tieni  of    food    for  rcUectiou    and    many  suggestive 

jttKci  which  might  be  seasonably  digested  at  present.      The  essay  ou 

the  CoQstitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  and  moAl  valuable, 

hot  lUl  arc  well  worthy  of  au  attentive  perusal. — Banking  is  not  a 

takin;;  subject,  Iiut  Mr.  (irorgc  Ilac  has — thanks  to  a  ripe  pro- 

Booal  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  a  really  rare 

*>><i  R^iuinc  literary  gift — contrived  to  make  the  dry  bones  live  and 
liap,  and  to  prorluce  a  work  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  ^ 
it  ii  initrtictjve  to  the  professional  one.  t  His  object  is  not  to  discuss 
jOit  principles  of  banking,  but  to  describe  the  machinery  in  actual 
alinn.  and  he  Uas  done  so  most  eOectively  by  means  of  a  skilful 
*»'  lary  forra,  which  gives  him  freedom   and  freshness, 

»'  of  illustrative  matter  his    memory  suggested  about 

^ho  tleloiis  and  iotrieacies  of  his  subject.  The  book  is  indeed  a  sur- 
pnsiugly  good  piece  of  work,  and  should  be  read  by  bankers  and 
dicRls  alike— "The  Ideality  of  Greek  Art "  t  forms  the  subject  ofMiss 
Ifwriion's  most  attractive  volume  of  introductory  studies.  She  leads 
"P  t<i  tliit  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  attainments  of  lHastcru  art, 
""  the  characteristics  of  each  nation,  the  realism  of  Kgypt, 

j"  -m  of  Assyria,  the  eclecticism  of  Phoiuicia;  the  connecting 

""k  ID  the  cliain  that  binds  East  to  West  is  found  in  the  lion-swords 
'^  Mvcen* ;  the  archaic  period  of  Greek  art  is  illustrated  by  the 
WKon  .Metope  of  ticUnus.  The  doctrine  of  ideas,  given  in  Plato's 
**«  Unguoge,  throws  the  best  light  on  the  culminating  idealism  of 
^^  Khool  of  Pheidias.  Perhaps,  in  consideriug  the  causes  of  this 
\u\  ideality,  the  writer  should  have  laid  more  emphasis  on  the 
I  of  elioxate  and  physical  surroundings,  and  not  have  neglected 


unulaD:  John  Marrmy. 
*  *'Tl)o  Coutitry  IJ*nker;    hii  Dients,  C»rea  and  Work, 
Hy  (]«orgo  Hjie.     l^niloD  :  Jolin  Murray. 
•ry    Studiea    in    GrM>k    Art"      Hy   Jana 

11. 


FroDt  aa  Kxptriaace  of 
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to  discuss  political  influences.  Two  chapters  arc  devoted  to  tl 
decline  of  Greek  art,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  being  chosen  to 
ropiTseut  the  first  tendency  to  earthlinc^  and  the  portrayal  of 
sensuous  beauty :  the  Pergamene  frieze  to  exemplify  the  reJapse  to 
the  fantastic  realism  of  the  East.  Miss  Harrison  docs  not 
in  these  pages  lay  claim  to  much  originality :  but  her  method 
of  selecting  individual  monuments  to  illustrate  the  dominant  featurcss 
of  successi%'e  periods,  and  of  referring  everything  to  the  ideal 
standard  of  the  beet  age,  is  simple  and  effective.  The  volume  is 
itself  a  work  of  art,  painted  in  langua<;e  of  consistent  beauty.^ 
Mr.  CotteriU  •  baa  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
by  his  proposed  reforms  in  public  schools.  It  is  the  honest 
work  of  a  man  who  knows  his  subject,  and  can  write  con- 
structively as  well  as  critically.  He  bases  his  proposals  on  the 
belief  that  the  duty  of  a  public  school  is  not  to  develop  a  pre- 
cocious faculty  for  brain-competition,  but  to  make  the  men  of  the 
future.  The  old  motto  of  "  a  healthy  mind  in  a  bealtliy  body"  *^\n% 
new  meaning  and  a  practical  force  in  these  pages.  For  Government 
competition,  the  "plague-spot  **  of  any  system  that  sets  itself  against 
uunatural  forcing  of  meutal  powers,  the  author  has  defiuite  proposals 
of  reform  ;  amongst  other  things,  he  wouhl  require  all  candidates  to 
possess  a  certain  physical  soundness  and  a  proficiency  in  gymnastic 
esercises  which  would  obviate  an  exclusive  and  preternatural 
development  of  the  intellect.  His  views  upon  lielf^help,  mental  and 
physical,  are  sound  and  sensible ;  indeed,  the  whole  work  is  conceived 
iu  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  liberality  which  will  commend  it  not 
less  to  boys  and  parents  than  to  the  profession  which  it  immediately 
addresses. — Mr.  Swift,  Macneill's  account  of  "  The  Irish  Parliament  : 
what  it  was  and  what  it  did,"  t  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest 
at  the  present  moment.  He  explains  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Porliumeut,  both  before  17S2  and — what  has  been  called  Gratlan's 
Parliament — after  1782,  and  shows  the  differences  and  relations 
between  ic  and  the  English  Parliament ;  and  he  offers  such  au  account 
of  the  working  of  the  system — impartial  tn  spirit  and  supported 
by  abundant  quotations  from  contemporary  public  men,  both  Irish 
|;and  HugU&h — as  is  Btted  to  waruus  a  gainst  its  revival,  at  least  without 
serious  modiHcations. 


•  "  Soneffted  Reforms  in  PoUic  Sdbools." 
VilBun  ^dtwood  k  Son*, 
t  Loodva:  CmmU  it  Co. 


9y  C,  C  CotterUI,  M.A.    Edtabmshi 
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THE  questioQ  of  Hotnc  Rule  for  Ireland  baa  lately  become  "  tbe 
questiou  of  the  day/'  what  those  whose  division  of  time  is  Btill 
more  minute  call  the  "  question  of  the  liour."     To  see  it  become  so  all 
of  a  Buddeu  is  startling  to  iioue  more  tliaii  to  those  who  have  thought 
fibout  the  matter  years  ago,  aud  who  have  felt  all  along  that  the 
time  when  it  would  be  a  great  question  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
1  hare  lived  long  enough  to  learn  at  least  two  things.     One  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter^  the  difficulty  which  any  political  thinker 
has  iu  getting  a  hearing  if  he  is  not  at  least  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment.     If  he  gets   uoticed    at  all,  he   is   most   likely  dismissed   as 
"irresponsible."     The  other  goes  deeper  into  human  nature.     It  is 
tlie  extreme  folly  of  seeing  a  thing  before  the  general  public  is  ready 
^—    to  i&e  it  too.      Such  an  one  certainly  gets  no  credit    cither  at  tbe 
H    timo  when  he  first  sees  the  thing  or  at  the  time  when  the  general 
^F    public  6rst  sees  it.      It  is  possible  that  he  may  all  the  while  he  doing 
W    sooic  good :  hot  if  so,  be  docs  it  so  slowly  and  indirectly  that  he  cannot 
feel  certain  whether  he  is  doing  any.     One  who  has  long  thought  of 
Home  Rule,  who   has  for  years  been   inclined  to  Home  Kule,  but 
^  vho  has  looked  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  so  dead  set  against 
^pHotne  Rule  that  it  was  useless  to  say  a  word  about  it,  is  puzzled  at 
~  *ne  present  state  of  things  iu  a  way  which  one  who  has  not  before 
thought  about   tbe  matter  will   hardly  understand.     It  is  what  he 
^J^M  must  come   some  time  or  other,  but.  for  that  very  reason,  it 
•^nii  all  the  more  strange  when  it  does  come.      In  August  1874,  I 
*tt)t«  an  article  in  the  Fortn'njhtly  ItevUw,  headed  "  Federalism  and 
Home  Rule/'  suggested  by  the  debate  which  had  then  lately  taken 
thice  ID  the  House  of  Commous  ou  Mr.  Butt's  Home  Rule  proposals. 
1  tried  to  point   out  certain   analogies  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rot.  U.IX.  u 
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mistakcnj  and  I  argued  against  Mr.  Butt's  particular  sehotne.     And 
I  did  not  see  then  so  clearly  as  I  do  now — for  events  had   not  then 
made  it  so  clear  n-s  ihcy  have  since — how  utterly  the  scheme  of  an 
incorporating  uniou  between  (rreat  Hritain  and  Ireland  has  failed. 
But  1  saw  then  that  the  question  was  n  serious  one,  artsiug  out  of 
real  grounds  in  the  past  liistory  and  present  state  of  Ireland ;  and  I 
pleaded  that  the  demand  for   Homo   Rule,  or  even   for  complete 
scparatioDj  was  not   to  he  "  pooh-poohed "  or  thmst  a%ide  ns   un- 
rcaiiouuhle  in  itself.      I  hardly  dare  to  quote  what  I  wrote  iu  ilareh 
1879,  in  an  Amencan  periodical,  the  Princeton  Revietv,  in  an  article 
headed  "  Sentimental  and  Practical  Politics."     But  it  came  to  this : 
that  tlie  question  of  Homo  Rule  had  been  lately  spoken  of  in  very 
powerful  quarters  as  a  thing  utterly  unpractical  and  unworthy  of 
serious  notice^  and  that  the  fact  that  it  had  been  ho  spoken  of  proved 
of  itself,  according  to  a  ccrtaiu  law  which  1  went  on  to   explain   at 
length,   that   Home  Rule   was  going  to   become  a   very   practical 
question  before  long.      Now,  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  year  187t> 
came  JTist  before  the  year  1880,  and  that  from  the  year  1880  onwurdf. 
Home  Rule  was  again  heard  of  pretty  largely.      Again,  in  1882,  in 
my  little  book  of  "Impressions  of  the  United  States,"!  spoke  of 
myself — casually  to  be    sure,  with  a  view   to  soft4.m   a   little    Irish 
indignation — as  one  who  had  once  spoken  for  Home  Rtile,    I  mention 
all  this,  not  that   I  suppose  any  one  cares  for  the  exact   process  of 
conviction  in  my  own  mind,  but  because  I  do  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  my  conviction,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  the  growing 
conviction  of  years,  that   it   is   not  taken  up  on  a  sudden,  becausi* 
everybody  is  talking  about  the  matter,  or  because  Air.  Gladstone  has 
been    reported  to  take  a  certain  view  about  it.      I  simply  say  now 
what  I  might  have  said  some  years,  bock,  only  that  then  there  wraa  no 
chance  of  a  hearing,  and  now  there  is. 

Wo  may  begin  with  the  fact  that  the  attempt  at  an  incorporating 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  failed.  Between  the 
diti'crcnt  parts  of  Great  Britain — that  is,  between  diiferent  parts  of  the 
same  island — it  has  succeeded  ;  between  the  two  great  islands  lying 
aide  by  side  it  has  not  succeeded.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Soolland 
and  Wales  may  before  long  ask  for  somewhat  more  of  local  govern 
mcnt  than  they  have  at  preaent.  But  this  is  for  the  same  reason  which 
makes  Kngland  also  likely  to  ask  for  moro  of  local  government  than 
it  has  at  present.  It  is  plain  that  the  Parliament  of  the  fnitcd 
Kingdom  is  set  to  do  a  great  many  things,  Knglisb,  Scottish,  and 
Welsh,  as  well  as  Irish,  which  it  would  be  wrell  to  have  douo  by  loc 
bodies.  But  no  part  of  the  isle  of  Britain  aaks  for  the  brcakin;;-n[i  ofthff 
union  between  the  three  parts  of  the  iaic  of  Britain.  No  one  asks  foe 
Home  Rule  for  England,  Scotland,  or  \Vales,  or  for  any  part  of  Kugland! 
Scotlaudj  or  Wales,  iu  the  same  sense  in  w-hi^h  Home  Kulti  is  aak 
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for  Ireland.     Home  Role  is  an  elastic  phrase^  and  it  may  take  in  total 
aepiratton^the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  a  state  perfectly  independent 
<tf  Great  Britain,  like  its  other  neighbours  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Ja  England  and  Normandy,   once  connected,  have  long  been  sepa- 
rated, so  may  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  long  connected  and  at  last 
xuited,  also  be  separated.     Some  Irishmen  at  least  wish  for  this. 
But  assuredly  no  one  in  the  isle  of  Britain  vishes  for  anything  of 
tiie  kind  to  happen  within  the  isle  of  Britain.     No  man  in  Scotland 
▼ishes  to  bring  back  the   state  of  things  before  1603.     Bat  Home 
Rule  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  something  less  than  this,  to 
mean  a  modified  independence  for  Ireland,  such  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence as  shall  not  wholly  sever  the  political  connexion  between 
Gireat  Britain  and  Ireland,   but  which  shall  still  make  Ireland  for 
mxLiiy  purposes  a  separate  state.     Now  something  of  this  kind  we 
h^ve  every  reason  to    believe    that  most    Irishmen    do    wish    for. 
W'Hile  no  Scotsman  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  state  of  things  before 
1^07,  most  Irishmen  do  wish  to  go  back  to  something  like  the  state 
of    -things  before  1800.     Whatever  local  feelings  may  exist,  whatever 
h>ocd  grievances  may  exist,  in  any  corner  of  Great  Britain,  no  one 
▼iahes  to  make  such  a  separation  between  any  of  the  parts  of  Great 
Britain  as  even  the  least  extreme  form  of  Home  Rule  would  make 
^>c^ween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    In  other  words,  the  incorporate 
^^S  nniou  between  the  several  parts  of  Great  Britain  has  succeeded ; 
it  lias  the  consent  of  the  whole  people  of  Great   Britain  ;    but   the 
Incorporating  union  between  Great   Britain  and  Ireland  has  failed  ; 
it    has  not   the  consent  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland ;  a  great 
n^Bjority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  wish  to  undo  it. 

-And  it  is  neither  wonderful  nor  unreasonable  that  they  should  so 
*^h.  They  have  geography  and  history  on  their  side.  The  map 
•«ows  a  great  group  of  islands,  which  look  as  if  they  were  meant 
^  form  a  whole  of  some  kind.  Among  these  two  are  far  greater 
Uftmt  the  rest,  and  of  those  two  one  is  far  greater  than  the  other. 
**He  two  great  islands,  though  forming  part  of  one  group,  lie  so  far 
^part  as  to  be  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  further  apart  in  short 
than  the  greater  island  lies  from  the  continent.*  And  the  greater  island 
%  mrronnded  by  a  host  of  smaller  islands,  most  of  them  lying  so  near 
to  the  greater  as  to  seem  its  natural  appendages.t  All  this  looks 
^^ery  much  as  if  the  natural  state  of  things  was  for  the  whole  group 

*  At  ODe  point  of  coune  Great  Britain  and  Imlaad  come  verj'  near  together.  Bat 
^P*  pnnt  wbere  they  come  nearest  is  not  the  usual  fwint  of  i)aif8age.  The  {iractical 
^■feuee  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the  distance  between  Holyhead  and 
*^***grton,  aa  the  practical  distance  between  Kngland  and  France  is  the  distance  between 
UoTer  and  Calaia.  And  that  we  instinctively  sj^eak  of  Holyhead  aa  if  it  waa  in  Great 
^itaia  boars  on  another  part  of  the  remarks  in  the  text- 

.  "t-  Ibe  Norman  ialands,  politically  coooected  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Scandinarian 
J^adi,  priitieally  miited  with  Great  Britain,  have  each  their  own  story.  lam  speaking 
^  iiisiui  like  Wight,  Anglesey,  Bote,  which  are  practically  part  of  Great  Biitain, 
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of  islands  to  form  a  political  whole  of  some  kind,  and  yet  for  the 
conneiion    between   the  two  g;reat  islands  to  be  less  close  than   the 
connexion    between   the  different    parts    of    the  greater    island   or 
between  the  greater  island  and  the  smaller  islands  that  surround  it. ' 
In  other  words,  the  geography  of  the  islands  seems  to  point  to  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  rather  than  either  complete  separation  or  incorporat- 
ing union,  as  the  natural  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
But  the  presumptions  of  geography  may  be,  and  often  have  been, 
OTerruled  by  the  facts  of  history.      Only  in  this  case  the  presump- 
tions of  geography  and  the  facts  of  history  look  the  same  way.    There 
has  been  for  many   ages  a  close  connexion  between  the  history  of 
Ireland  and  that  of  Great  Britain.     At  tint  sight   it    might   seem  ^ 
that  the  final  result  of  that  long  connexion  had  been  to  win  over  ■ 
Ireland    to   the   likeness  of    Great   Britain.      A   large   part   of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  is  of  English,  another  large  part  of  Scottish, 
descent.     The  English  language  has  so  largely  displaced  the  Irish  as 
the  tongue  both  of  natives  and  settlers  that  the  natural  speech  of 
the  island  has  become  a  mere  survival.      In  all  departments  of  law 
■and  administration  Ireland  appears  as  little  more  than  a  rcproduc* 
tion  of  England.      By  whatever  means  all  this  has  come  about,  it 
works  together   with   the   geographical   position   of  the   islands  to 
snggrat  that  it  would  be  hard  altogether  to  sever  CFcry  tie  between 
them,  and  to  proclaim   that    for   the  future  they    shall   be    to   each 
other  as  foreign  lands.     And  yet  when  we  see  by  what  means  this 
■close  connexion  between  the    two  islands  has  been  brought  aboat, ' 
we  shall  not  wonder  that  the  smaller  island  should  yearn  for  some  I 
change  which  may  undo  a  post  which  must  indeed  be  hateful.     The  [ 
story  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  is  a  story  of) 
conquest,  and  a  story  of  such  conquest  as  has    no  parallel   in  the 
history  of  Western  Europe  since  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Spain.      It 
is  a  story  wholly  different  from  anything  which  has  ever  gone  on  i 
between  any  of  the  several  parts,  the  once  hostile  parts,  of  Great  | 
Britain.     Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Welshmen,  have  in  past  ages  been  | 
enemies,  and  bitter  enemies ;  they  have  had,  and  not  without  reason, 
deep  and  long-standing  grudges  against  each  other.    But  the  enmity 
has  been  such  as  might  turn  to  friendship,  the  grudges  have   been 
such  as  the  course  of  time  might  heal   over.     For  not  one  of  the 
three  nations  of  Britain  has  ever  lield  either  of  the  others  in  abiding  ^ 
bondage  in  its  own  land.     Ireland  was  conquered  by  England  j  so  | 
was  Wales ;  but  Wales  was  not  conquered  as  Ireland  was.     As  far 
as  outward  show  goes,  Wales  has  undergone  less  of  assimilation  toj 
England  than  Ireland  has.     The  Welsh  tongue  is  the    tongue    ofl 
Wales  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  Irish  tongue  is  the  tongue  of  J 
Ireland.     But  that   English   has  so   largely  become  the  tongue  of] 
Ireland  is  in  truth  the  badge  of  such  a  conquest  as  Wales  ueverf 
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underwent.      Wales  was  conquered,  but   the  Welsh  people  wer& 

never  proscribed  or  enslaved  in  their  own   land.     Wales  is  a  rare 

HLse  of  a  conquered   people  being  admitted  to  the  political  level  of 

tfa^-:£r  conquerors,  with  very  little  of  assimilation  to  them.    It  is  hard 

to    ^NV  that  Wales  has  had  any  serious  practical  grievances  since  its 

inc?>C3rporntiou  with   England  under   Henry  tho  Eighth.      Even  long 

finre  that  time  the  history  of  Wales  was  not  at  all  like  the  history 

of       Hrvland ;  since   that  time  it   has   been   unlike   indeed.      Ireland 

diflr«n  from  most  other  conquered  countries  in  this,  that  the  state  of 

coxzk  quest,  the  process  of  conquest,  has  been  prolonged  for  ages.      Its- 

i-ocsIt  parallel  in   Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  south-eastern   land& 

Tiliich  have  been  in  bondage  to  the  Turk,     llio  process  of  conquest 

went  on  for  6vc  hundred  years;  the  direct  results  of  conquest  abide; 

still.     For  five  hundred  years  and  more,  a  ceaseless  war,  almost   a 

trvaceless  war,  &  war  utterly  unlike  war  waged  by  one  civilized  nation 

■i^viiDBt   another,  went  on  between   English   and    Irish  in   Ireland. 

THeu  ramc  conquest;  then  came  revolt  and  massacre;  then  came  a 

scocmd  and  more  thorough  conquest ;  then  came  another  revolt ;  thcu 

c&XKie  a  third  conquest  more  thorough  than  all.      And  on  this   third 

cc>Ku]UG9t  followed    a   century   of  bondage,   a   time   when    the   Irish 

people  were  trodden  .down  in  their  own  land  as  no  other  people  ever 

went  trodden  down  outside  the  dominions  of  the  Turk.     Search  and 

•C«  what  the  Irish  Penal  Code  of  the  last  century  was,  and  judge 

wlicthcr  its  memory  is  likely  to  have  passed  away.     Then  came  dis- 

pxitca  between  the  English  conquerors  of  Ireland  and  the  English  of 

tho  ruling  island.    Then  came  a  momentary  independence  of  Ireland, 

wliich  meant   independence  for  the   conquerors  of  Ireland,  and   not 

for  her  own    people.     Then  came  another  revolt,  another  conquest, 

Allowed  this  time  by  an  incorporating  union  with   the  conquering 

i*ltiDd.     The  Irish  were  forced  into  an  unwilling  union  with  a  people 

wKum  they  looked  on,  whom  the  facts  of  a  long  history  forced  them 

to  look  on,  ns  strangers  and  enemies.     And  wc  thtuk  it  something 

«T«igc  and   unnatural  that,  as  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  strong 

ough,  they  turned  round  uud  demanded  that  such  an  union  should 

***  dissevered. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that    an  impartial  observer  of  English  and 
^"^•h  relations  might  say  to  the  Englishman  of  our  own  day  : 
**  Delicta  majonua  imucritus  lues." 

^<^^iuly  for  a  long  time  past  there  has  been  no  lack  of  will  on 
^c  purt  of  Englishmen  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Measures  upon 
'^CA«arc&  have  been  passed  with,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  truest  desire 
*o  remove  any  grievance  tliat  Ireland  can  complain  of.  But  the 
'^^^mpts  to  du  good  have  sometimes  been  awkward,  and  at  the  best 
^ucjr  have  been  done  in  the  style  of  a  well-disposed  master  or  parent 
^'^uting  aomething  to  a  ser^'ant  or  a  child.     The  boasted  incorpora- 
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tiou  of  Ireland  vith  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms  has  proved  a  mere' 
dclusioa.  Ireland  has  remained  a  dependency.  l%e  commonest 
forms  of  speech  used  by  Englishmen  towards  Ireland  prore  it. 
Ireland  is  always  spoken  of  as  something  under  onr  care,  something 
which  we  ought  to  treat  well,  but  which  it  is  for  us  to  treat  somdiow. 
And  we  are  amazed  when  we  find  that  the  Irish,  with  the  feetinga  of 
a  long>oppressetl  nation  awaking  to  a  feeling  of  national  life,  alunr 
that  thcT  had  rather  not  be  treated  at  all,  but  would  be  better 
plcas«d  to  settle  their  affairs  for  themselres.  Manj  of  us  think  this 
pejrftvtlr  right  when  Italy  is  set  free  from  the  Austrian,  when  Greece 
or  Bulgaria  is  set  iree  from  the  Turk.  But  when  it  is  England  that 
has  played  the  part  of  Turk  or  Austrian,  then  "  the  case  is  altered, 
quoth  Plowdcn.'* 

Of  course  I  allow,  I  hare  already  allowed,  that  for  a  long  time 
past  we  haw  played  the  Turk  or  Austrian  in  a  way  in  which  no 
recorded  Turk  or  Austrian  is  known  to  have  played  the  part.  But 
ibr  so  doing  w«  mu»t  not  expect  gratitude,  for  in  troth  none  is  due. 
ITe  haxe  trie\l  to  be  good  mastns;  but  good  masters  are  stiU 
meters..  We  raiivs».  as  we  think,  one  grierance,  and  we  think  it 
ungntieful  that  the  demand  immediately  follows  for  the  redrew  of 
anoth-er  gT«crsi:c«.  We  think  that  this  if  something  specialh'  IiiA, 
specially  ucTV-a^onable.  Vet  it  is  ooly  the  common  law  <^  man's 
nature.  Rdiise  a  T;a=iou  <Ke  step,  and  i:  wishes  to  be  laiaed  aworiwr; 
p»t  a:i  cod  to  fToss  oppression,  and  i:  asks  i<x  p^ticai  rights ;  gfut 
fWhttira^  ri^ss^  arid,  if  uricKi  k  ofe^sire  to  national  fe^ingm,  it  ado 
for  iakk'.vr«k::c«.  The  Ir^  axe  ooirx  ocly  what  eresr  other  nxtioB 
wvcli  vk  i:i  tre  l.ke  caste,  wha:  w  admire  ocher  naaoes  for  doing 
vVn  OCT  ow^i  ;.~ten»ss  cr  onr  ovr  pnie  are  z.<x  zaadned.  But  if 
c-cr  cw^  ;r.:;w*r*  or  .-cr  owz  VTiie  ane  too.:^eil  iLea  we  talk  of 
t:zr:ciLc-.>f  a::.'.  :z£r&£::^ie.  E^f.^^  ras  ceraicly.  i^z  maiir  yean 
•pkA.  irifi  tr  .^.'  ;'^tof  to  iivijai.  «r  rai^sr  to  sfaow  ixtuar  to 
ir¥U:i.c.  y,.r  ij::*  wr  exriftr:  Ix  jz,i  re  a?  cras^cL  Bai,  a*  kmg 
a*  ;2t£}.v  zskfs  rztc  z^n^  ci  isx:^T~  Ajy'-i-i.-.  vCl  asmvajy  soK  aekBov- 
jKff  zTkt  zi^ii  z:  zT±zizoSe~ 

Axe  -'.T  IT  ".i^:  li;  Irsi  c/sf*^:.-  i,i*  :>:cx  r:  zhe  iwix  Hoaae 
Ifct*'  3*  It:  V:cx:^  ic.urcwi  &s  icci''ix.r.£  -J— -i  "  drt  cc  Ae  xa^c  of 
rca.-C3.-:t.  TvXLTa.-*  " — ^:ia:  ssarf  wlvi  il^^ATrj  f.-irj  izuDscsasefr  beftce 
a  ^-jisij.ii.  ':ip'-vi.-.  ;*  u*f  c/a»ci.-i:.  >.:  uk  c^ty.  ^i»;  T*?^'  ***  ^"B  of 
*:s^TiKi:.t*  f.c  i^^i.  sptu.?^  lie  ci:xrL  r^,-«wv^  cc  Hcone  B«ie,  fUI 
!C  TTtrarT.!-  &;iiciw*  ry  T'.vi  u.:*  .c  lia:  "^-^'p^  sc  ^siyaim 
ittinns  Uiv:  iw  fcz<c%.  jir.-^xw*Z  irj.y  >ir  Srk  *"acr.'£c  c«x.  Tie 
r-i;:.z:-r>  ..:'  ziu'  "if.-*  ij.^  :rciz.  ."cifx  :.■  .vc^tacMW  vrf  a3  ants 
siii    sc3r».     .i.>.*caLM^  sk-on;   T>>i?v!:^  rr-.m    ^sLiuKLt  -noL  UAysJI  to 
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JVeecDber  29,  at  least  makes  us  stop  and  thiuk.  Now  each  man  looks 
it  the  matter  from  his  own  point  of  ticw.  To  mc  the  controversy 
oomes  speci&Uy  home  an  coiitiituing  the  issues  that  were  ruined  when  I 
fTDtc  on  the  matter  eleven  years  back  in  the  Fortnightly  Btview, 
Bfitigs  all  it*  otiter  asjiecti:,  the  question,  in  the  shape  of  the  diflereut 
glieiBes  of  Home  Utile  that  tiave  been  proposed^  supplies  a  mostin- 
tspeating  stndy  in  the  science  of  constitutions.  Its  bearing  in  this  way 
i»  r  pnt  in  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Timegof  Pecemher  26, 

18b  :iiird  of  a  series  headed,  "  ^Vhat  Home  Rule  means."    The 

jupcr  contains  much  belonging  to  other  lines  of  observation^  in  which 
I  cannot  follon  the  writer,  and  some  things  which  I  cannot  accept  in 
lines  ou  which  I  urn  better  able  to  speak.  Nor  do  1  see  my  own  likc- 
■asis  when  I  am  said  to  be  '^  a  warm,  almost  a  fanatical  advocate  of 
federalism."  I  might,  1  imagine,  he  as  truly  called  a  lanatical 
odwocate  of  monarchy  or  of  democracy,  of  great  states  or  of  small^ 
of  oiiablished  or  of  unestablished  Churches,  because  1  hold  that  any 
of  tliem  may  be  the  right  thing,  as  any  of  them  may  be  the  wrong, 
iu  this  or  that  time  or  place.  .1  venture  to  sec  in  the  epithet  a  siga 
tWfc  the  writer  has  no  very  clear  notion  what  federalism  is.  But 
Wkother  side  of  the  case,  one  which  has  been  less  noticed  than  might 
Ii»vc  been  looked  for,  he  lays  bare  with  no  small  skill,  though  still 
*ith  A  certain  confusion  of  ideas  : — 

•"  A  pnrfitiou  of  Icgul;itive  funcliona  between  an  Ini[>crinl  Parliainent  and  a 
lOCsU   Lcgislumre,   liowi^vt-r  nmbitious  or  iiowevtT  iminblt;,  involves  a  SL'ries 
*i  iar-rcflching  and  hitherto  imconsidered  cbaD|iea  in  the  Knglish  Constitu^ 
tk>t»      '!'!,/  advantages  of  an  unwritten  and,  tliereforc,  an  elastic  coiiatitution 
•■ar ;  there  mu^t  he  an  instrument — a  charter  or  .*»  number  of 
■  rod  by  the  conimunilies  inlerosted,  and  defining,  on  tlie  one 
^  conceded  lo  iho  looil  lejaslaturcs  and,  on  the  other,  thoso 
mo  iiupttial  Parliament." 

ritcr  then  goes  ou  further  to  argue  that,  as  either  the 
'*  Imperial  "  or  the  local  assembly  may  attempt  to  go  beyond  its 
powers,  some  such  institution  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ffill  be  needed  to  decide,  ou  occasion,  whether  such  excess  of 
authority  has  taken  place. 

Now,  all  this  is  i>crfcctly  true,  and  indeed  most  important,  with 
regard  to  some  possible  forma  of  Home  Kule.  If  the  relatiou  is  to  bo 
Vm-fcdcml — an  union  strictly  federal  cau  hardly  exist  between  two 
tttcttiberx  only — that  is.  il"  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  and  the  I'arlia- 
mcat  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  bodies  independent  of  one  anothcri 
^ih  or  without  some  common  Varliunient  for  "  Imperial "  aSairSf 
tbc  ]>owcn  of  all  these  bodies  must  be  defined,  and  there  must  be 
•ouif;  such  botly  as  the  Supremo  Court  to  rule  whether  the  limit  laid 
davQ  haa  been  strictly  adhered  to.  And  this  possibility,  and  tho 
^^•'itoqucnccs  whii'h  might  arise  from  it,  have  certainly  not  been 
tKought   of  as  they  should  have  bceu.     The  change  from  an  uu- 
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written  to  a  vrittcn  constitution — a  point  noticed  also  hy  the  Duke 
of  Argyll — vould  be  a  very  great  change^  and  surely  not  a  change 
for  tho  better.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  all  possible 
sohcmos  of  Home  Kule ;  it  does  not,  for  instanccj  apply  to  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  the  Times  of  December  19;  who  would  be  satis- 
fictl  with  giving  Ireland  the  position  of  one  of  those  colonies  which 
have  the  highest  amouut  of  local  independence.  It  does  not  apply 
to  atiy  relation  where  the  writer's  own  words,  "  Imperial/'  "  local/* 
"  oonccdctlj*'  arc  in  place.  If  there  is  to  be  somebody  holding  an 
**  Imperial  **  ]x)sition,  while  the  other  body  is  to  be  simply  local,  the 
relation  is  not  fcdera1,or  even  ^nn^i-federal^and  the  consequences  which 
follow  on  tho  fciloral  relation  need  not  follow  from  it.  It  is  well  to 
Tt>momber.  tliou^h  some  ix>pular  phrases  obscure  the  fact,  that  what 
i<  federal  cannot  be  Ini^xrial,  and  that  what  is  Imperial  cannot  he 
federal.  A  foiloratiou  canuot  hold  an  Imperial  position  towards  it» 
own  members;  it  possibly  may  hold  an  Imperial  position  towarda 
some  people  or  district  lying  outside  the  confederation.  Somethii^ 
very  like  this  last  was  to  be  seen  in  Switzerland  up  to  1798.  But 
the  Federal  (vwer  in  Svitferland  or  iu  the  I'nited  States  is  not  an 
*' Imivrial '*  )v>wer  towaixls  the  members  of  those  confederations; 
the  Ijegis'.atnrv*  of  tho  S:a:o*  and  Cintocs  are  not  mere  "local" 
Kxiirt ;  the  jv^wcrs  wLua  the  States  a:;d  Cantons  hold  are  not 
"  vvv.oocovi  **  to  them ;  in  truth  the  "  concession"  is  the  other  way ;  the 
f(\:cr&l  authority  his  only  suoh  powers  as  the  States  have  choaen  ta 
■^  eo.t:vVo.o  "  to  it,  But  thf y  " oo::«%ie  "  without  power  <tf  rccaU,* 
»i;ho'«:  jvBcr  o:"  sevcssuu:  en  the  »::ier  haz.d.  "Bbat  iher  do  not 
""^  oor.oocc  "  tifv  K\,\  uot  as  **  oosoessiozs^"  tu;  c^  i&hereat  right. 
1::  a  tivifnl  srs;<;v.  ihfw  a  wri::e-  vV-$:;tsi3C-  is  r.«evkd,aadsDiDesaclk 
-,x"*f r  is  that  \i*:*\i  ;v.  tie  S-rcv^e  Cour:  c:  lie  l'ii:ed  Stases  oogfat 
t«'  ^  ■«if*ro.;  i»»T,' ;■■•  if nf.  ir.i  it  oleirly  v-Ar.-c-t  be  TSKed  iz.  ehher  <rf  the 
K.v,)rj  »i.v>.  ir,"  :v.  tiaj-t  pAnios  to  a  htr^riiz^.  B=*  all  :i5»  need  not 
Sr  ^>ifrv  ;i^r!:  :*.  as  tif  '•nr^r  i-  tie  7^w*  s:z7to!»-  a^  ~  Imperial" 
jvwrr  '■  .viz:.-vc:v;  scc.:;MJ.;:^  :.-^  a  -  lx»l  "  K-cj.  1^  asD&ont  of 
**:ij.-i- :t  .vc-Ti^IiV. :,-  tie  I.vil  Vcy  rooi*  t«-  ':^  iizz^S  iz.  a  thantr 
^e  A.-:  ..:*  rirlj.r-<^: .  :!•,'??  »  r:  r-iwi  :>-  iici.'i  ^if  azUfCrhy  of  the 
latTwril  Tcv^r  Z%xi  sciys  &s  :;  ■•**  rii2:«  .  u  n  ▼»  bcosdjeM 
"Sff.-K-.  :;  r^XA^s  V-x-iC-ess*.  !**<  Zurtrsil  ict^k-  'tfuszs  lie  richi  of 
■-x^fc^^rviiTi  -c  f^jT  T^.-all:Ti  ;2^  cvr  A.-Ci  ^k^Tsifn:  tie  CTcaait 
^TiJK.;i.:.'  Ancc:::  .c  j.cx-  -.z -uTtia^isz}:^  t-is  ", -.a rsofi  "  i:  Canada 
a2i£  Ai>cr».':j,  i2<n  ^-s*  zi:    i^r:   'z^t^i  iij.x    :eirf  r.-  Kirae  ike 

3K«i-  sc;;~r£  RS  :",  vas  .  $z:.  -h.-uyrt  U';  ^i*.'^  sf;:2r*  ".:  Te  iir-f.'CSea. it 
i:u.  ^LTC  f-  "!  Ti  -.'iK  x-wi-::  .l  <^aC;&:in^  ?.c  .T-axanL  :e  AniOua.    It 

•  "":—.-  >.  ^-.:i-  ;■?'»:'-  -v.-a.^  •  -  -jv  r  i^-.  *  -v-t^  a.?ft  Txv  tubi 
1^  >  :.'.  '=  aj  «  lir-  >-„  ti^  .-L.1  ;v  J.:  u-  -  i.r«  e\  ..  rv  ^  .:  3-"iisr  caac  tz.  t 
A.-  Ilk  >aKu».     laz  ^-j  -  .-u  •*  ri-..;rwc  nii^  ^■'  »  .'.-j.t^~  n  lie  ?«aeaLC4 
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w  true  that  the  Imperial  Parliaroent  is  not  at  all  likely  to  legislate 
for  Canada  or  Australia  against  their  vilU;  bnt  that  is  not  to  the 
iurpose.  The  power  of  so  doing  has  not  been  formally  taken  away. 
In  fact,  the  mintls  of  a  good  many  people  seem  a  little  confused 
is  fashionable  word  "  Imperial."  It  does  happen  to  be  tho 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  dcpcnd- 
of  the  British  Crown,  that  Parliament  is  Imperial.  But  it  ia 
Tiot  Imperial  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  every  part  of  which 
has,  in  theory  at  least,  equal  rights.  The  United  Kingdom  is,  like 
Italy  nnder  the  early  Roman  Empire,  the  Imperial  land  ;  the  other 
dominions  of  its  sovereign  are  provinces.  And  if  a  local  and  inferior 
Icgialature  should  be  set  up  iu  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
powers  "conceded"  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  still  kept  its  existing 
powers,  the  Pai-Uameut  of  the  Unite*!  Kingdom  might  bo  thought  to 
hecome  Imperial  towards  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
vould  be  BO  according  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  scheme,  wliich  would  make 
liehind  a  highly  favoured  dependency  of  Great  Britltiu,  but  nothing 
more,  llie  scheme  set  forth  by  Mr.  Laboncbere  in  the  Time»  of 
^December  28lh  is  more  complicated.  Mr.  O'Connor  would  have 
^Urelaud  sec  to  her  own  affairs  only,  and  leave  Great  Britain  to  manage 
^V  Imperial"  atlairs;  there  would  be  no  Irish  members  in  the  Parlia- 
^^^Hlt  meeting  at  Westminster.  In  Mr.  Labouchere's  scheme  Ireland 
^^^fehave  "representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  upon  Imperial 
matters  alone."  This,  unlike  the  proposal  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  at  onoo 
irings  in  that  need  for  a  written  constitution  of  which  the  writer  in 
c  Trmcjr  haa  spoken.  Mr  Labouchcre  sees  this  clearly.  He  adds  : 
**  Tliis  would  require  a  bard  and  fast  definition  as  to  what  is  Imperial 
vhat  ia  local,  with,  us  in  the  United  States,  some  legal  tribunal 
tppeal."  This  last  expression  is  inaccurate,  as  tlic  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  docs  not  act  as  a  'tribunal  of  appeal  "  from  any 
^litive  body ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  what  Mr.  Labouchcre  means. 
ft  Labonchcre  here  pals  forth,  only  more  clearly,  much  tho  aamo 
projionil  as  that  of  Mr.  Butt  in  1874^  of  which  I  said  something 
ia  my  Forttiiyhtly  article  of  that  year.  Mr  Butt  meant  the  Irish 
o«Diljcr»  to  keep  their  scats  in  the  Parliament  meeting  at  Westminster, 
M  Ke  certainly  meant,  though  he  did  not  put  his  meaning  so  clearly 
•*  Mr.  Labouchcre  does,  that  they  should  not  vote  on  matters  purely 
English  or  Scottish.  This  Inst  restriction  is  absolutely  necessary  If 
**)  we  to  have  Irish  members  at  Westminster.  I  argued  in  1874 
^«>t,  if  the  membera  for  Great  Britain  were  not  to  vote  on  the  affairs 
^'Itrlaud,  while  the  members  for  Ireland  were  to  vote  on  the  aft'airs 
^  Great  Britain,  this  would  be  very  like  making  Great  Britain  a 
^pCDiIency  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Labouchcre  makes  it  plain  that  this  ia 
tK3(  meant ;  but  his  scheme  brings  in  the  necessity  of  the  written  con- 
KilgtioQ,  and  that  in  a  very  awkvard  shape.     It  is  surely  a  very 
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strange  inuovaliou  to  Uave  membersof  Parliament  wlioshall  be  metnlxirs 
for  some  purposes  and  not  for  others.  The  Irish  members  would 
8ure)y  feel  it  a  little  unpleasant  when  the  Speaker  ordered  them 
to  withdraw,  because  the  Honse  was  goin^  to  discuss  a  bill  for  the 
making^  of  a  railway  or  the  disestabliahinj^  of  a  Churcli  within  England 
or  Scotland  oulr.  It  would  look  very  like  a  badge  of  inferiority, 
inferiority  balanced  by  siiecial  independence  elsewhere,  but  surely 
inferiority  then  and  there.  These  arc  all  dUiicultica.  1  do  not  say  that 
they  cannot  be  got  over  ;  but  they  arc  diflicultics.  To  make  a  written 
constitution,  and  to  make  two  classes  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  ditlcreut  rights,  arc  very  serious  changes  in  Kuglisfa. 
law  and  praclica  ilr.  O'Connor's  scheme  calls  for  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  scheme  avowedly  treats  Ireland  as  a  dependency. 
But  Mr.  Labouchere's  scheme  really  does  so  do  less.  For  he  would 
give  Ireland  a  Viceroy,  a  Viceroy  wlio  is  to  be  a  member  of  tlic  royal 
family,  Xow,  if  the  Irish  people  like  to  have  a  A'iceroy,  and  further 
like  that  Viceroy  to  be  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  by  all  means 
let  them  have  their  wish.  Only  let  it  be  understood  that  tbcj 
thereby  proclaim  themselves  a  dependency.  The  presence  of  a 
satrap,  proconsul,  pasha,  or  delegated  ruler  of  any  kind,  marks  that 
the  land  that  he  is  sent  to  rule  ia  practically,  if  not  formally, 
dependent  on  the  land  which  the  sovereign  rules  in  person.  That 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  sun-ired  the  incorporating  uniaa 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  of  itself  shows  that  that  union 
was  an  union  only  in  name;  it  shows  that  Irebml  stands  in  adifl'tircnt 
position  from  Eugland  or  Scotland,  in  neither  of  which  is  any  Lord 
Lieutenant  found  needful.  I  am  not  ai^iing  againnt  a  Viceroy,  or 
against  a  Viceroy  out  of  the  royal  family  ;  1  am  only  saying  what 
the  csisteucc  of  any  Viceroy  means.  And  it  may  l>c  well  to  add, 
what  some  people  seem  to  forget,  that  members  of  the  rnyal  family  M 
are  jnst  as  much  the  Uiicen's  subjects  as  other  people. 

The  Viceroy,  in  Mr.  Jjabouchere'a  scheme,  is  to  have  the  power  of 
the    "  veto,"  to  be  exercised   by  the   advice  of  a  remodelled  Irish 
PrivT|-    Council.     "  No    arrangement/'    Mr.    Labouchere   adds,  *'  it 
possible  which  would   give    the    veto  to   the   Imperial  Farliument, 
Now,  we  mnst  have  a  word  or  two  about  this  "  veto."     Au  act, 
treaty,  or  charter,  or  document  of  any  kind,  which,  In  so  many  worda» 
gave  a  ''  veto"  to  the  Lupcriul  Parliament,  or  to  any  other  |»er80U 
or  body,  would  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  one   would  like  to  see 
what  terms  it  would  l>e  drawn.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion' 
about  this  "  veto."      Tlie  word  in  very  t'recty  used,  both  hero  and  ia! 
America,  and  yet  its  use  ia  inaccurate  and  misleading.  It  is  certainly 
not  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  can  hardly 
think  thac  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  Act  of   Parliament.      What  a 
"  TCto  "  would  really  mean  is  a  power  like  that  of  the  lloman  tribttjiCj 
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ho,  besidea  the  tliiugs  tliat  he  could  do  liimself,  could  hinder  any- 

idy  clw  from  doing  anything.      By  uttertag  the   won!  "  veto/'  he 

uld  stop  any  act  of  the  magistrate^  the  aeuate,  or  the  assembly. 

Bat  his  power  waa   purely   negative,   his   active   consent   iras    not 

ed ;  if  he  held  his  peace,  the  act  of  the  other  power  took  effect. 

iC  Hhrrttm  veto   in  Poland,  by  which  any  single  member    of  the 

could  stop  the  passing  of  a  measure^  was  not  quite  the  same  in 

»  but  it  was  essentially  the  same  kind  of  power.      The  question 

put,  whether  any  member  opposed  the  bill ;  if  no  member  did, 

it  waj   carried.      The  so-called   veto  of  the   British    King  or   the 

American    President    is    quite   ditlbrcut.      It  is   not    an   occasional 

DC^tive   act,  like  the  tribune's  veto.     What  is  meant  by  "  veto"  in 

ll»i8  cnsc  is  that  the  assent  of  the  King  in  all  cases,  the  assent  of  the 

'resident  in  every  case  save  one  specially  defined,  is  needed   by  ftll 

of  the    British    Parliament   and    of    the   American    Congress. 

That  assent  may  be  given  or  not  given,  and  in  the  American  case  it 

often    is  not  given,  and  not  to  give   it   is  vulgarly  called   "  veto." 

There  is  even  the  very  ugly  verb  of  "  vetoing  "  a  measure.      But  this 

process  is   wholly   difi'crcnt  from    the   act   of    the    Roman   tribune 

pping  in  to  hinder  soraethiug  which,  if  he  had  held  his  peace,  would 

ve   taken    place  in   regular  course.       The  assent  of  the   King  or 

President  is  part  of  the  regular  course  ;  to  refuse  that  assent  to  a 

mrasure  is  simply  to  use  the  same  discretion  which  each  House  of 

the  Legislature  uses.     If  the  King  or  President  has  a  "  veto  "  on  the 

»cU  of  both  Houses,  each  House  has  equally  a  "  veto  "  on  the  acta  of 

the  other.    The  thing  most  like  the  real  veto  among  ourselves  is  when 

wruin  proposals  have  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 

aitd  lake  etfect,    unless  either  House  addresses  the  Crown   against 

tbem.     Possibly  this  process  is  what  Air.  Lahuuchcre  means  when 

Uipeaksof  a  possible  "  veto  "  on  the  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament 

to  Ik  exercised  by  the  Imperial   Parliament.      Or  docs  he  mean  that 

«wy  Act  passed  in  Dubliu  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  debated 

««r  B^n  at  Westminster  ?      He  objects  to  cither  process,  but  which 

pocttf  does  he  mean  ? 

Bni  this  question  of  **  veto "  suggests  other  questions.  The 
*i»roy  is  to  have  an  Irish  Ministry,  "selected  from  the  parlia- 
mmury  majority,  as  with  iis."  **  The  Viceroy  would  call  on  the 
Inrier  of  ilic  majority  to  form  a  cabinet."  One  naturally  asks,  Is 
*^  to  be  done  by  virtue  of  a  forma)  act,  or  is  it  left  to  be  rather  of 
wtitrnlioual  understanding,  "us  with  usV"  Mauy  of  us  think  that 
ibt-muu  virttie  of  the  whole  tUing  lies  in  its  being  a  matter  of  con- 
ii^&tionul  nnderstandiug,  and  that  everythiug  would  be  spoiled  if  wo 
*Hcd  lo  defiLC  cabinets,  majorities,  and  so  forth,  by  law,  and  tried  to 
•tile  beforehand  how  they  wctc  to  act  in  given  cases.  But  the 
pMitimi  of  Mr.  Laboucherc'*H  Irish  ministry,  whether  defined  by  law 
Dr&Qt,  would  nut  be  at  all  '*  as  with  us."      One  would  &uj)posc  that 
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the  Viceroy  is  to  act  by  the  adWce  of  the  Irish  ministry^  bat  in  one 
most  important  matter  be  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  another  body.  The 
80-called  "  veto/'  that  is,  tlie  i»uwer  of  assenting  or  not  assenting  to  s 
Bill  which  has  passed  the  one  House — for  there  seems  to  be  only  on« 
— of  the  Irish  Parliament,  is  to  lie  *'  reserved  to  the  Viceroy,  with 
the  consent  of  his  Privy  Couiioil."  Xow  "with  us"  the  power  of 
refusing  has  not  been  exercised  for  a  long  time,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
exercised  again,  for  this  obvious  reason.  The  King  acts  by  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers ;  the  bills  which  come  for  his  assent  are 
either  their  own  bills  or  bills  which  they  approve  of,  and  which  the; 
of  course  adrisc  him  to  assent  to.  If  a  bill  parsed  both  Houites 
the  teeth  of  ministerial  opposition,  cither  the  ministry  would  resigO; 
or  Parliament  wotdd  be  dissolved^  before  the  formal  question  of  the 
royal  assent  or  refusal  came  on.  13ut  Mr,  Laboucherc  seems  to  look 
on  the  refusal  of  tlic  royal  assent  in  Ireland  as  a  possible  thing ;  the 
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\ru.  tiiv  luuisai  ui  iiic  ruyai  a:»seuT.  lu  jreiauu  ua  a  pucmiuie  uiiug  ,  mc  ; 
Viceroy  is  to  be  guided  in  assenting  or  refusing  by  the  advice  of  thi^| 
Privy  Council,    Now,  the  ministers  wUl  of  course  be  members  of  the 
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Privy  Council;  but  so  will  others  as  well,  especially  the  members  of 
former  ministries.  It  is  therefore  quite  possibb;  that  the  minis' 
may  be  out-voted  in  the  Privy  Council.  The  Jlinistry  may  bring  i 
a  bill  and  carry  it  through  Parliament,  and  then  the  Privy  Couii< 
may  advise  the  A'iceroy  to  refuse  his  assent  to  it.  And,  if  I  under* 
stand  the  scheme,  he  will  be  bound  to  act  on  that  advice,  and  not  on 
the  advice  of  his  ministry.  M'hat  is  the  ministry  to  do  in  sucli  » 
case?  !■ 

As  Mr.  Laboucherc  discusses  the  "  veto  "  at  some  length,  it  wouh! 
seem  that  he  means  to  give  the  Viceroy,  acting  by  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  a  real  power  of  refusing  his  assent  to  bills  which  have 
passed  Parliament.     He  can  hardly  mean  that  the  Viceroy  is  to  act 
by  the  advice  of  a  merely  formal  Privy  Council,  perhaps  of  two  or 
three  membera  of  bis  Cabinet  summoned  in  their  character  of  Privy 
Councillors,  who  will   of  course  advise  him  to  assent  to  their  own 
measure.     And  if  Mr.  Labouchere  means  something  more  practical 
than  this,  does  he  not  see  that,  while  he  carefully  shuts  out  Irom  his 
scheme  a  House  of  Lords  or  a  Senate  of  any  kind,  he  is  prBCtically^ 
creating  a   nominated  Senate   in   the  shape    of  the  Privy  Council  ^1 
He  sets  them  to  do  the  exact  work  which  modem  theories  give  to  m. 
"Second  Chamber,"  namely,  to  revise  the  acts  of  the  Reprcbcutativ4M 
Chamber.     The  bill  passes  the  House ;  it  is  then  debated  a  sccou^B 
time  in  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  question  whether  the  Viceroy  sholA- 
be   advised  to   give  the  royal  assent  or  not.      The  only  practical' 
difference  between  this  and  the  supposed  duty  of  a  Second  Chambcc* 
would  be  that  the  Privy  Council  would    not  be  able  to  make  •» 
amendment.     Some  time  ago,  in   an   article    in  the  CoNTEuroRAair 
Review  for  October,  1884-,  I  pointed  out  the  anomaly  of  our  having] 
illustrious  a  body  as  our  Privy  Council,  and  giving  it  nothing  to 
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at  I  argued  tliat  tbe  Privy  Council  could  not  be  set  to  do  the  work 
of  the  House  of  Lnrds,  because  so  many  of  its  most  important  mem- 
bers were  wanted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Labouchero'a 
scheme  unconsciously  gets  over  this  difficulty ;  but  it  (?eta  over  it  by 
brining  in  one  rather  odd  state  of  things.  In  his  aystem  the 
minijstry  could  debate  and  vote  on  their  bills  twice  over — first  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  then  in  the  Friry  Council, 

I  have  gone  into  Mr.  Labouchere's  plan  at  some  length,  because  it 

readly  a  scheme  for  a  constitution,  and  as  such  comes  more  within 
my  own  range  than  many  of  tlie  arguments  on  both  sides  which 
turn  on  particular  practical  points.  From  this  last  even  more 
important  side,  the  whole  matter  must  be,   more  than  anything  else, 

I  a  Inlanee  of  difficulties.  From  the  immediately  practical  side  there 
b  a  great  deal  to  be  said  both  for  Home  Kale  and  against  it.  And 
Ibc  facts  on  cither  side,  and  the  influcuces  from  those  facts,  can  be 
put  by  a  skilful  writer  in  a  shape  which  seems  altogether  unanswer- 
able till  wc  sec  what  is  to  be  said  the  other  way.  Nothing,  for 
^^Ostance,  can  be  more  powerful  than  the  two  letters  of  Sir  James 
^Vitxjamea  Stcpheu  in  the  Timea  of  January  4  and  5.  Sir  James 
^Btcphen  eminently  knows  what  he  means.  No  man  cau  sec  more 
^clearly  what  he  does  see ;  no  man  cau  state  more  forcibly  what  he 
undertakes  to  state.  It  is  a  gain  to  clearness  of  thought  to  have 
any  side  of  any  question  put  in  so  masterly  a  shape.  Sir  Jaraes 
^^tepben  is  always  far  more  than  an  ingenious  advocate;  he  always 
^Iprea  us  one  real  side  of  the  truth ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
'  there  are  not  sometimes  other  aides  of  the  truth  which  he  does  not 
givo  us.  It  is  well  to  have  the  arguments  against  Home  Rule,  the 
dangcra  which  are  likely  to  come  from  Home  Rule,  set  forth  as  they 
are  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  many  points 
he  makes  eaay  work  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Laboucbere.  It  ia  a 
hsppy  phrase  when  he  speaks  of  a  "  Parliament  the  powers  of  which 
would  be  limited  by  a  faiut  shadow  of  the  House  of  Lords  iu  the 
<;leof  an  ill-defined  Privy  Council."  Above  all,  Sir  James  Stephen 
is  to  be  thanked  for  boldly  looking  the  possibility  of  complete  sepa- 
ntion  in  the  face.  We  do  not  yet  know  exactly  what  Mr.  ParncU  and 
liis  (bllowera  mean  to  propose ;  it  may  be  that  they  will  propose 
tl«  entire  severance  of  the  tie  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
We  moat  be  prepared  for  such  a  proposal,  and,  if  it  is  made,  it  must 
not  be  simply  met  with  a  shriek,  with  a  cry  tliat  "  the  dismemberment 
oflhc  Empire  "  is  a  thing  wicked,  unnatural,  impossible,  not  to  he  met 
'ith  wrgument,  but  to  be  shouted  down  or  turned  aside  from  with 
"*ttiiag.  The  phrase  "  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,"  as  a  kind 
of  technical  phrase,  is,  I  thiak,  rather  new.  I  fancy  it  might  be 
^ntid,  as  a  rbetorical  flourish,  a  good  while  back  ;  it  is  one  of 
»TO»1  rhetorical  flourishes  which  have  lately  passed  into  ordinary 
'I^ccli.    But  if  it  is  (neaut  to  lay  down,  as  ai^  eternal  principle,  that 
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no  part  of  tbe  domiuious  of  the  British  Crown  shall  crcr,  under 
circumstaucos  whatever,  pass  away  from  the  domiuioa  of  the  Brit 
Crown,  1  vcDturo  to  say  that  such  a  doctriuc  ia  aimply  immoral, 
nation  that  laya  it  dowu  can   meet  other   nations  on  equal  term  ^ 
jMorcover  it  is  against  experience  ;  the    "  £mpire  "  haa  been  "  dta- 
mciubercd  '*  a  good   many   times,  and  has  been   none  the  worse  for 
the  process.     The  separation   from    Normandy  in  one  age,  and  the 
separation  from  tlic  American  colonies  in  another  age,  arc  commoulj^ 
sec  down  among  wholesome  events.      So   in   intermediate   limes  vtjft 
the  loss  of  Aqnitaiuc  and  the  loss  of  Calais ;  there  arc  not  likely  to  be 
many  who  yearn  after  Dunkirk  or  Tangier,  and  the  "Empire"  bos 
contrived  to  Jivo  through  a  good  many  times  uf  winning    Miuorcft, 
and  a  good  many  times  of  losing  it.   If  we  once  admit  that  complete 
"  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  '^   is  a  possible  thing,  to  be  argued 
about  one  way  and  the  other,   then  we  can  really  better  appreciate 
Sir  JuMs  Stephen's  terrible  protect  against  that  particular  form  of 
*'di«nembermeut  of  tfaeEmpire*' which  is  implied  in  the  complete  sepirj 
atioa  of  Ireland.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  an  equally  powerful  disputaaiH 
might  directly  trarerse  some  parts  of  his  armament ;  it  is  certain  that 
he  might  bring  some  facts  on  the  other  side  to  balance  Sir  Jamci 
Sc«f»hen's  fiocts.     For  my  own  part,   if  I  felt  myielf  capable  of  dis- 
puting against  Sir  James  Stephen  on  this  head,  I  should  feel  no  call 
to  do  so  ;  because,  so  &r  as  I  have  a  platform,  complete  sepaFalioa 
u  DO  plank  of  it.    I  still  trust  that  some  form  of  connexion   between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  found  which  may  give  Irishmcaj 
such  a  measure  of  \acaX  indepeodence  as   may  satisfy  their  wis 
But  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  the  final  choio 
nay  icaUy  be  between  the  two  rerr  ugly  alternatives  <£  oom[ 
aqiaratwrn  and  complete  subjugatioD.    Perhaps  this  last  may  be  wt 
Mr.  IVerekyaB  means  by   "  absolute  Imperial  oonlxx)! ; "  only  we 
ehouH  see  our  way  more  clearly  in  these  disrnirinna  if  speakers  ve 
not  quite  so  lartsh  of  their  new-fangled  phrasea  about  '  &uplre 
and    **  Imperial."       If  "absolute    Imperial  cootrol^    means 
Irciaad   is  to  be  treated  as  a  rouquered  peoriAC^  say  a*  a  Crow4 
eoloay,  that  is  pcsiertly  inietiiyihle,  and  it  may  cone  to  that. 
«» the  cxtnRDC  gwimflMliti  one  way,  as  total  separation  is  the 
possibility  the  other  way.    We  hope,  but  unly  hope,  that  some 
way  hotne  ^  mij  be  finad  bexacnu  tbe  two. 

The  vhofe  master,  X  repeat,  is  a  baUncc  of  difficsltks  and  i 
It  is  I'hnilj  SD  ia  the  extreme  case  of  haviey  to  decide  between  bold  -^ 
ittg  Irehmd  hf  the  awvil  ami  ftettzag  it  go  vholty  free.  It  is  eqval^^ 
■o  if  it  nnnias  only  to  chaanf  huaam  Kime  two  altemativts 
extreme.  Hiat  so  it  is.  the  histarscal  mtaca&t  viU  perhaps  wbb 
may  be  the  finiac  imarnhmeat  of  peat  vra^g-dmagi  hot  the  altci 
we  most  be  iMfced  m  the  free;  *Tnmtthii>t  w*"'  ^  ^<»c  _ 
pnnM  dite  of  An^  cmkA  ^  oa ;  ««  must  gifc  vp  the  phantiaa*^ 
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of  onr  United  Kingdom.     Bat  it  is  h&tti  indeed  to  say  irhat  vre  ore 
put  instead.      It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  doin^  injuRtica 
the  one  side  or  t!ie  other,     A  demand  most  righteous  in  itself  has 
backed  by  doings  ranst  unrighteous.    We  should  know  far  !>ctter 
r  to  deal  with  an  armed  revolt  tlian  with  the   steady  dcfianeo  of 
Uw  which  his  bcca  for  n  loug  time  going  on.      IVactical  states- 
sen  must  judge  on  wliich  side  lies  the  grcnter  wrong  and  the  greater 
in  granting  or  iu  refusing  a  ilcmnud  just  in  itself,  but  pressed 
a  fashion.      Practical  statesmen  must  judge  liow,  if  wc  grant 
Ihe  wish  of  the  majority,  we  arc  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  minority 
wc  cannot   in  .)usticc  or   in    honour   leave  uuproteeted.      Sir 
Stephen    makes    short   work    of  Mr.    Lalwuchere's    plan    of 
grantees;  can  we   find  any  better?     But  one   point  of  diffictiUy 
ally  draw*  attention  to  itself  from  the  side  of  geography,  history, 
I  the  art  of  making  eomtitutions.     Students  of  those  suhjecti  may 
Vatt  the  practical  administrator  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  protect- 
iuf  a  minority  scattered  over  the  face  of  a    large  country.      When 
tie  minority  takes  the  shape  of  the  inhabitants — at  any  rate  of  the 
ptti  majority  of  the   inhabitants — of  a   compact  district  set  in  a 
^TBcr,  political  geography  steps  in.     The  point  which  sets  me  most 
aking,  because  it  comes  most  closely  within  my  own   range  of 

IB  ibc  case  of  the  Protestant  part  of  Ulster,     la  the  sense  in 

^^h  wc  say.  that  Ireland  is  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Protes- 
tant L'lster  is  no  port  of  Ireland.  In  race,  in  religion,  in  fecltngt, 
»»  wishes,  it  differs  as  much  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  as  the  rest  of 
IrdatMl  ditfers  from  Great  Britain,  It  is  a  kind  of  Granada  orCrim 
Y — the  more  modern  form  of  "Crimea'*  suggests  other 
^imughta — where  the  remnant  of  a  conquering  people  has  kept  hold 
^m  %  corner  of  a  laud  of  which  the  reat  has  been  won  back  from 
^hem.  To  a  native  Irishman  the  recovery  of  Ulster  might  seem  very 
uueh  what  the  recovery  of  Granada  seemed  to  the  Spaniard  or  the  re- 
twcry  of  Crim  Tartary  to  the  Bussian.  And  one  who  loved  not  either 
Iriihmen  or  Spaniards  might  hint  that  some  of  the  c0'cct»of  making 
Mntfulmati  (jranada  Spanisli  might  serve  as  a  warning  against  making 
ProUratant  Ulster  Irish.  If  it  name  to  fighting,  the  Protestants  of 
could  most  likely  defend  thcmaelvefl  more  successfully  than 
Moors  of  Graiinda  or  the  Tartars  of  Crim;  but  it  is  surely  the 
Bnty  of  Great  Britain  not  to  allow  any  such  fighting.  It  may  be 
Ihat  the  Uhitcr  colony  ought  never  to  have  been  planted,  as  it  may 
I  true  that  the  English  ought  never  to  have  settled  in  Britain  ;  but 
'.  one  scttlcfnent  can  do  more  be  undone  now  than  the  other.  The 
ttetant  corner  has  an  good  a  right  to  Home  Rule  as  the  rest  of 
[the  ishuid,  and  what  is  ffome  Rule  for  the  rest  of  the  island  will  txit 
Home  Bale  for  the  Protestaut  corner.  Here  is  indeed  a  pretty 
i  for  constitution  makers.  It  wouldbe  a  charmiug  experiment 
-i.-p«r«tc  Home  Rule  to  Protestant  Ulster,  perhaps  on  difl'erent 
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terms  from  the  Home  Rale  given  to  the  rest  of  Ireland.    For.  if  we 
arc  to  speak  our  minds  freely,  moat  of  us  would  witih  the  really  Iris 
ZDcmbcrs  away   From   Wcstmtastcr,  while   we   should  not  wish    th 
Ulster  members  away.     Or  iC  would  be  a  more  charming  experime 
stilt  to  have  wheels  within  wheels,  to  let   Ireland  as  a   whole    ha' 
Home  Rule   as  against  Great  Britain,  and    to  let  Protestant  Ulst 
have  Home  Rule  again  as  against  Ireland.      A  more  daring  though^ 
still  has  sometimes  cropped  up.     "What  if  the  Protestant  eountics 
Ulster  eould  he  declared  to  be  counties,  not  of  Ireland,  hut  of  Sco 
land  ?      Geography  indeed,   which   might  grumble  a  little   at   thi 
two  other  schemeSj  would  cry    out    aloud   at   this.       For   political 
purposes  the  British  islands  would  cease  to  be  islands ;  Ireland  would 
DO  longer  be  the  whole  of  one  island;  Great  Britain  would  for  the 
future  be  the  whole  of  one  island  and  part  of  another.     "We  should 
thus  lose  the  great  practical  advantage  of  our  iusular  position,  our 
freedom   {torn   the  nuisance  of  artiticial  boundaries,  and   from  the 
questions  which  arise  out  of  them.      There   might    be    n   Dcbateablc 
Land  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  there  once  was  a  Debateabtc 
Land  between  Scotland  and  England.      I  propose  nothing;  I  simply 
tnggcst   possible  courses.      Sometliing   must   be   done    for    Ireland 
something  must  be  done  for  Protestant  Ulster  apart  from  the  rest 
Ireland.     \A'hat  is  that  something  to  be? 

WHieu  all  that  wc  can  do  is  to  choose  between  difficulties  anddanger^ 
to  aettle  which,  of  many  dangers  and  difficulties  on  all  sides,  we  can  best 
endure  to  face,  the  student,the  professor, will  do  well  to  leave  the  choice 
among  them  to  practical  statesmen.  But  the  htibits  of  the  student 
or  professor  may  lead  him  to  sec  some  particular  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  the  causes  of  those  difficulties  and  dangers,  more  clearly 
than  other  people ;  he  may  therefore  be  able  to  give  some  bint9>  hi 
and  tliere  which  may  lie  of  use  to  practical  statesmen.  The  I'nit' 
Kingdom,  according  to  its  present  theory,  cannot  stand  ;  the  cxistiuj 
relation  of  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  an  impossible  on 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  the  manifest  dictate  of  justice  ;  but  i 
is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  should  at  once  say  "  Fiat  justitia 
niat  cmlum."  For  there  is  justice  on  the  other  side  also  j  and  w- 
must,  if  wc  can,  satisfy  justice  on  both  sides.  We  must  look  ever; 
possibility  steadily  in  the  face,  even  to  the  two  extreme  poasibiliti 
on  either  side,  and  then  judge  which  of  many  evils  on  all  sides  i 
the  least  evil.  For  myself,  I  trust  that  some  way  may  be  found 
give  Irish  Ireland  some  form  of  Home  Rule  without  doing  icgustii 
in  any  other  quarter.  But  T  have  never,  in  any  context,  as  y 
uttered  the  words,  "  Perish  our  dominion  in  Ireland."  If  I  nhoul 
erer,  in  any  rhetorical  flight,  he  led  to  utter  them,  I  would  ask  iha- 
they  may  nl  least  not  be  misquoted  into  the  very  different  scntimcn' 
of  "  Perish  Ireland." 

EnwiRD  A.  Fhekm&n. 
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THE  inodera    calouial    policy    of  Etiglaui    lias  achieved;  or    is 
credited   with    having  achieved,  two    results,    which    impress 
}iopular  imngination  : — it  has  relieved  English  statesmanship  from  au 
^binbe&rable   burden  of  worry^  and  anxiety ;  it  has   (as  most  people 
^H>elieve)  changed  colonial  unfriendliness  or  discontent   into  cntliusi* 
^puiic,  or  at  any  rate  ostentatious,  loyalty.   Some  politicians,  therefore, 
wlio  are  auKious  to  terminate  the  secular  feud  between  England  and 

I  Ireland,  and   to  free   Parliament   from    the    presence,  and    therefore 
from  the  obatructivoness,  of  the  Home  Rulers,  readily  a;ssume  that  the 
;Cormula  of  "colonial   iudependence^'   contains    the  solution    of  the 
problem  how  to  satisfy  at  once  the  demand  of  Ireland  for  independ- 
ence  and   the  resolution  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  empire.     My  aim  in  this  article  is  to  show  that  this  assump- 
tion is  ntterly  unfounded.      It  derives  such  plausibility  as  it  possesses 
from  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  public  as  to  the  principles  and  habits 
tibich  govern  the  English  State  system.       A  mere  acccnnt  of  the 
cotutilutioual  relations  existing  between  England  and  a  self-governed 
I       ooloQv   is  almost  equivalent  to  a  suggestion   of  the  reasons  which 
H  fuibid  tttc  hope  that  the  true  answer  to  the  agitation  for  Mome  Kule 
IP^   Htobc  found  in  eoucediog  lo  Ireland  institutions   like  those  which 
I       ntisrv  the  iuhabiiauta  of  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria.     To  render 
H    Micb  a  sitaiemeut  at  once  brief  and  intelligible  is  no  easy  matter,  for 
r    oooDa  ril  the   political  arrangements  devised   by   the  ingenuity  of 
alitttuieu  none  can    be  found   more   singular,  more  complicated,  or 
Bonj  Anomalous   than  the  position  of  combined  independence  and 
w^ination    oecupietl    by    the    large    number    of    self-governing 
•tJoaict  which  are   scattered  tliroughout  the   British  empire.     Vic- 
^^  vbich  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole  cl&sa,  ia,  for  most 
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pnrposes  of  local  and  internal  administration^  and  for  some  pu 
Trhich  go  beyond  the  sphere  usually  a.iaigned  to  local  government, 
indepcndcntj  sclf-govcniing  community.  Victoria  is  at  the  same  tim 
for  all  purposes  in  theory  and  for  many  purposes  in  fact,  a  merely^  M 
subordinate  portion  of  the  British  empire,  and  aa  tmly  subject  to-  ^ 
the  British  Parliament  as  is  Middlesex  or  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Let  us  try  in  the  tirst  place  to  realize — for  this  is  the  essential  matted  -^ 
as  regards  my  present  argument — the  full  extent  of  Victorian  inde—  ^ 
pendence. 

Victoria   enjoys  a  Constitution   after  the  British  model.      Th^avM 
Governor,  the  two  Houses,  the  Ministry,  reproduce  the  welt-know 
featnres  of  our  limited  monarchy.    The  Victorian  Parliament  furthc 
possesses  in  A'ictoria  that  character  of  sovereignty  which  the  Britis 
Parliament  possesses  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  and  i 
(subject,  of  conrec,  to  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  itself)^ 
as   supreme  at   ^lelbourne  as  arc  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  vx:^ 
Westminster.      It  makes  and  unmakes  Cabinets ;    it  controls  tb^ 
executive    action    of  the   Ministry ;  who,    in    their    turn,   are   the 
authorized    adWsers    of    that    sham    constitntioual    monarch,    the^^u 
colonial   Governor.      The   Parliament,  moreover,  recognises  no  n-  ^| 
strictions  on   its  legislative  powers;  it  is  not,  aa  is  the  Congress  <^^ 
the  United  States,  restrained  within  a  very  limited  sphere  of  action; 
it  is  not,  as  are  both  the  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  of  the 
Union,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  articles  of  a  rigid  Constitution; 
it  is  not  compelled  to  respect  any  immutable  maxims  of  legislation. 
Hence  the  Victorian  Parliament — in  this  resembling  its  creator,  the 
British  Parliament — exercises  an  amount  of  legislatire  freedom  xin- 
kuowu  to  most  foreign  representative  assemblies.     It  can,  and  does, 
legislate  on  education,  on  ecclesiastical  topics,  on  the  tenure  of  land, 
on  6nance,  on  every  subject,  in  short,  which  can  interest  the  colony. 
It  provides  for  the  raising  of  colonial  forces;  it  may  levy  taxes  or 
impose  duties  for  the  support  of  the  Victorian  administration,  or  for 
the  protection  of  colonial  manufactures.      It  is  not  forbiddeu  to  tat 
goods  imported  from  other  jmrts  of  the  empire;  it  is  not  bound  to 
abstain  from  passing  ex  po»l  facto  laws,  to  respect  the  sanctity  of 
contracts,  or   to  pay  any  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Vnitetl  Kingdom.     It  may  alter  the  Constitution  on  which  its  own 
powers  depend,  and,  for  example,  extend  the  franchise,  or  remodel 
the  Upper  House.     To  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  autbority 
possessed  by  the  Victorian  Parliament  and  the  Victorian  ^Ministry — 
which  is,  in  fact,  appointed  by  the  Parliament — it  should   be  noted  _—, 
that,  while  every  branch  of  the  administration  (the  courts,  the  police,  ^t 
and    the   colonial    forces)    is.   as   in    England,  more  or  less  directly  ^^ 
under  the  influence  or  the  control  of  the  Cabinet,  the  colonies  have, 
alace  lSC2j  provided  for  their  own  defence,  and  except  iu  time  of 
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^war,  or  peril  of  war,  are  not  garrisoned  by  British  troops*  It  is, 
H^reibre»  no  practical  exaggeration  to  assert  that  Victoria  is  governed 
^^J  it»  own  Executive,  which  is  appointed  by  its  own  Parliament,  and 
'vhicfa  maintains  order  by  means  of  tlic  Victorian  police,  supported, 
in  cmse  of  need,  by  Victorian  soldiers.  An  intelligent  foreigner, 
"therefore,  might  reside  for  years  in  Mnlhourne,  and  cnncelvo  that  the 
saprem.acy  of  the  British  Govcrnraent  was  little  more  than  nominal. 
In  thia  he  would  be  mistaken.  Bnt  should  he  assert  that,  as  to  all 
vnerely  colonial  matters,  Victoria  was  iti  practice  a  self-governed  and 
indcpeudeut  country,  his  lauguage  would  not  bo  accurate,  yet  his 
assertion  would  not  go  yery  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  local  independence,  however,  of  an  English  colony  is  hardly 
more  noteworthy  than  are  the  devices  by  which  a  colony  is  retained  in 
sti  place  as  a  subordinate  portion  of  the  British  empire,  and  any  one 
'vrho  wonld  understand  the  English  colonial  system  must  pay  hardly 
leM  attention  to  the  subordination  than  to  the  independence  of  a 

fantry  like  Victoria. 
TTic  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme  is  the  admission  of  the  com- 
etc  and  unquestioned  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament  through- 
o-ot  every  portion  of  the  royal  dominions.  No  colonial  statesman, 
ji»dge,  or  lawyer  ever  dreams  of  denying  that  Crown,  Lords,  and 
OomraoQs  can  legislate  for  Victoria,  and  that  a  statute  of  the 
Xvnperial  Parliament  overrides  every  law  or  custom  repugnant 
thereto,  by  whomsoever  enacted,  in   every  part  of    the  Crown  do- 

fiaions.      The  right,  moreover,  of  Imperial  legislation  has  not  fallen 
to  diinse.      Mr.    Tarring  t    enumerates    from    sixty    to    seventy 
Dperial  statutes,  extending  from  7  Geo.  III.  cap.  50  to    i-1-  &  45 
ict  cap.  69,  which  apply  to   the  colonies   generally,  and  to  this 
iiat,  irhich  might  now  be  lengthened,  must  be  added  a  large  number 
of  statutes   applying  to   particular  colonies.      The   sovereignty   of 
^.P&rli&mcnt,  moreover,  is  formally  recorded  in   the  Colonial  Laws 
■Act,  18G5  (28  &  29  Vict.  cap.  (i»),  which  itself  may  well  be  termed 
thr  charter  of  colonial  legislative  authority ;  and  the  essential  dogma 
^  puliamentary  sovereignty  is  not  proclaimed  as  a  merely  abstract 

» principle — it  is  enforced  by  two  different  methods.     Every  court,  in 
'lie  first   place,  as    well   in  Victoria  as   elsewhere  throughout  the 
^ritinh  dominions,  is  bound  to  hold  void,  and  in  fact  docs  liold  void, 
ravtmentii  which  contravene  an  Imperial  statute,  and  from  colonial 
'"urti  there   is   an   appeal  to  the    Privy   Council.      The   colonial 
I      ticip-tronr,  in  the  sceond  place,  though  from  one  point  of  view  he  is 
[.      •  eoutitntional   monarch   acting   under  the  advice  given  him  by 
Ministers,    bears    also    another    and    a    different    character. 

*  **«p  TwU,  ••  ParliuncDtary  rjovenitn^nt  in  tho  British  Colonics,"  pp.  274-303,  aad 
*f*ciiUy  p.  2^1,  u  to  lbc|MiBition  of  tb«  uilonuU  troops  in  Victorix 
t  5«  Tarring,!"  C\ia.\Mn  on  the  Law  nslntitig  to  the  Cyloniiw,''  pp.  79-85. 
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Iltt  19  nn  Imperial  offiviial  appointed  by  the  Crown — that  U,  by  tli»l 
P^ngliah  CabiQct,  which  repreaeats  the  wishes  of  thu  Imperi 
Parliftment — and  he  is,  as  such  rcpresentatirc  of  the  Imperial  povrerj 
bound  to  avrrt  the  parsing  of  any  Bill,  and  whea  he  caanoi  are 
the  passiug,  then  to  veto  auy  Act  of  the  colonial  Legislature  which 
i«  disapproved  of  by  the  home  (iovcrnmont  as  opposed  either  to 
Imperial  law  or  to  Imperial  policy.  Thus,  a  VictoriaD  Act,  ercn 
when  sanctioned  by  the  Govcraor,  mast  piu  through  another 
atago  before  it  fiually  becomes  law.  It  must  receive  the  maae 
of  the  Crown,  or,  in  other  words,  the  assent  of  the  Englis] 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  unless  this  assent 
bo  either  actually  or  construotively  ^ven  it  does  not  oome 
into  force.*  When  we  add  10  all  this  that  there  are  many 
occasions,  which  we  can  here  only  allude  to,  ou  wluch  a  colonial 
Governor  can,  and  does,  act  to  as  to  hinder  coanes  of  action  which 
coutlict  with  English  interests  or  policy,  it  becomes  eh»r  eooogh 
that.  Its  far  as  coustttutioual  arrangements  can  secure  the  reality  of 
soTereignty,  the  Imperial  Parliament  maintains  its sn{R'«mtcT  throogfa 
out  the  length  and  breailih  of  the  British  empire.  Ii  is  of  coa 
])erfcctlT  true  that  Parliament,  having  once  giv^i  repre«eatati 
iaslitutions  to  a  colony,  does  not  dream  of  babatnally  OTerriding  or 
tKwarting  colonial  tegiaUtioa.  Rut  it  were  a  grosa  etror  to  suppose 
tkat  Goloatal  recogmtioa  of  British  sovereignty  is  a  men  form.  It 
is  in  iht*  main  rheerfatly  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  Ytctoria. 
^laoiMir  tKey  gain  oonsidcimhle  preatige  and  no  small  material  advan- 
tage from  forauKg  p^ti  oi  the  empire.  They  haw  no  traditional 
bostilvty  with  the  mother  countzr ;  tlkcy  hare  ctcit  reason  to  depre- 
CKtr  sepvatioci,  aad — a  mattor  of  eqnml  oooseqwuioe — they  facUoTc 
tW  if  tkfj  wisbed  for  iodepenAettre  it  wonld  aol  be  refovd  tfaesi 
Knghind  «ta»da,  in  short,  as  rrgards  Victaria,  in  a  positioB 
advaataige.  SIm  eosid  sapfmsa  local  riot,  or  canse  it 
aad  aha  vooU  aot  try  Id  oppose  a  1 
Ibr  aryratioo.  Hence  a  roeBpftrated  political  anaogetnent 
kef4  in  tcfataMr  wetkiag  onler  bgr  a  scriea  of 
aaA  «r  nataal  tnacMsiassi.  If  either  £aglBiid  or  Vietaria 
aci  viUias  to  give  aad  take»  the  co^nectaoo  liUaaca 
BBd  the  mkmj  coald  aofc  last  a  sealh.  The  pabcr,  ao^  afaoM, 
c^obU  iadepc^Moe  a»  ^e  sea  oC  ov  cQulalaiitt 
hmt4  ott  the  asiaaftiaa  that  the  partka  to  at  are  viUiEop  to 
taeasda  ooe  lai^Wi  ia  a  sfirit  of  eam^t^amim  aad  good-vdl« 

eaifae^  aad  the affrebatiaa  oa  the  pitrf oar  mineitsaf  the 
2.  of  the  aafeaaa^  of  Osmi  BricsKB, 
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oor  scheme  of  colonial  government  in  working  order,  it  ia  well 
realize  that  this  system  is  not  so  invariably  successful  as  might  be 
fcrrcd  from  the  optimism  which  naturally  colours  official  utterauces. 
The  names  of  Sir  Charles  Darling  and  Sir  George  Bowen  recall 
nsactious  which  show  that  a  conimiuiity  as  loyal  as  Victoria  may 
opt  a  course  of  policy  which  meets  with  the  disapproval  of 
English  statesmen.  The  recent  and  deliberate  refusal  of  the  citizens 
of  Melbourne  to  cndtirc  the  landing;  on  their  shores  of  informers 
whose  evidence  had  procured  the  punishment  of  an  outrageous  crime, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  populace  of  Melbourne  were  abetted 
iu  a  gro«F,  indubitable,  patent  breach  of  law  by  colonial  Ministers 
ho  were  after  all,  tcchuically  speaking,  servants  of  the  Crown,  gives 
to  very  serioua  reflection,  and  suggests  that,  even  under  favonr- 
iblc  circumstances,  colonial  independence  is  hardly  consistent  with 
at  enforcement  throughout  the  Crown's  dominions  of  due  respect 
r  law  which  is  the  main  justification  for  the  existence  of  the  British 
apire.*  A  student,  moreover,  who  turns  his  eyes  towards  depeu- 
Bencies  less  favourably  situated  than  Victoria  soou  perceives  how 
^reat  may  at  any  moment  become  the  difficulty  of  working  an  arti- 
ficial  and  complicated  system  of  double  sovereignty.  In  Jamaica  the 
hostility  of  the  whites  and  blacks  led  to  riot  on  the  part  of  the 
blocks,  followed  by  lawless  suppression  of  riot  on   the  part  of  the 

IGoTcnior,  who  represented  the  feelings  of  the  whites,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  order  ultimately  entailed  the  abolition  of  repre- 
lentative   government.     At  the  Cape   the   pressure  of  war  at  once 
jexposed  the  weak  part  of  the  constitutional  machine.     Tlie  preten- 
lioni  of  the  Cape  ^(inistry  to  snatch  from  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
the  control  of  the  armed  forces  met  with  successful  resistance;  but 
j^Bthc  question  then  raised  as  to  the  proper  relation  between  the  colo- 
^^  tjial  Ministry  and  the   army,   though   for  a  time  evaded,  is  certain 
(ijoner  or  later  to  re-ap[)ear,  and  will  not  always  admit  of  an  easy  or 
peaceable  answer,  f 

Any  reader  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  article  should  supple- 
ment this   brief  statement  of  the  relation  actually  existing  between 
England  and  her  self-governing  colonics  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Todd's 
nioit  instructive  "  Parliamentary  Government  iu  the  Kritish  Colonies." 
But  the  statement,  brief  and  colourless  though  it  be,  is  sufficient  for 
roy  argument ;  it  shows  that  the  proposal  to  give  to  Ireland  the  insti- 
hilioiH  of  a  colony  is  open  to  two  fatal  abjections. 
i'lrst. — The  concession  to  Ireland  of  colonial  independence  would 
I  upon  England  probable  peril  and  certain  disgrace. 
lie  peril  is  obvious.     Au  Irish  Cabinet  armed  with  the  autliority 

-     v'irtOTum  ParliamcnUiy  Paper,   1883,  2  S.,  No.  22,  and  IhaTmu  o( 
1,  5,  10,  12.  15an.l  IH,  l^s?,. 
"  Parli&iniaitary  Go^'emnieat  in  the  CtiloniM,"  p.  233. 
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possessed  by  a  Victorian  Ministry  would  at  once  provide  for 
self-defence  of  Ireland,  and  an  Irish  army,  obeying  an  1 
Executive  and  commanded  by  Irish  officers,  would  be  none  tlie  l 
formidable  because  it  might  in  name  be  identified  with  an  armed  M. 
jHjIice,  or,  like  the  trooiw  raised  at  the  Cape  or  in  Victoria,  enjoy  the^ 
ominous  title  of  Volunteers.  If  the  colonial  precedent  were  strictly-^ 
carried  out,  British  troops  ought,  on  Ireland  obtaining  an  independent  .^1 
Parliament,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  country.  The  acknowIrdj;efl  JE 
danger  of  foreign  invasion,  and  the  unavowcd  probability  of  Irish-.«i 
insurrection,  would,  we  may  conceive,  make  the  retirement  of  the^s 
English  anny  impossible.  But  the  presence  of  British  forces — and 
forces,  he  it  remarked,  intended  in  reality  as  a  cheek  on  tlie  action 
of  the  local  Government — would  of  itself  place  Ireland  in  a  positioa 
utterly  nnlike  tlic  situation  of  Victoria,  and  would  also  iuvol 
both  the  Imperial  and  the  local  Government  in  endless  difBcultiea 
and  controversies.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  rcid  the  eorre- 
•pondence  between  Mr.  Moltino*  and  Sir  Bartle  Frtre,  and  substitute 
for  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnoll,  and 
for  Sir  Bartle  Frerc  the  name  of  any  Lord  Licuteuaut  who  might 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  hold  office  in  Ireland  after  Mr.  ParncU 
became  Premier  of  an  Irish  Cabinet.  Suppose,  however,  that  by 
some  miracle  of  manngement  or  gooil  luck  the  Irish  and  Koglisb 
forces  acted  well  together,  and  that  the  satisfaction  giveu  by  a  statt) 
of  things  approaching  to  independence  prevented  for  the  moment  all 
attempts  at  separation,  England  might  escape  peril,  but  she  would 
assuredly  not  avoid  deserved  disgrace.  An  Irish  Parliament,  returned 
in  the  main  by  the  very  men  who  support  the  Home  Jtulen, 
would  assuredly  pass  taws  which  every  man  in  England,  and  many 
men  throughout  Ireland,  would  hold  to  be  unjust,  and  which, 
whether  in  themselves  unjust  or  not,  would  certainly  set  aside 
Imperial  le^slation,  which  England  is  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  honour  and  justice  to  uphold.  There  is  no  need  to  demonstrate 
here  what  has  been  demonstrated  by  one  writer  aAcr  another,  and, 
indeed,  hardly  needs  proof,  that  at  the  present  day  an  Irish  Parlii 
ment  would  certainly  deprive  Irish  landlords,  and  possibly  dcpri 
Irish  Protestants,  of  rights  which  the  Imperial  I'arliamcnt  woul< 
never  take  away,  and  which  tlic  Imperial  tiovernmcnt  is  nhgolut 
bound  to  protcet.f  If  the  English  Government  were  to  he  I: 
enough  to  acciniescc  in  legislation  which  the  lnii>crinl  Vnrtiam 
would  never  itself  have  countenanced,  then  England  would  be  ( 
honoured  ;  if  Bill  after  Bill  passed  by  the  Iri»h  Legislature  wj 
prevented  from  becoming  law  by  veto  after  veto,  then  Knglish  hoi 
might  bo  saved,  but  the  aelf-goverumeut  of  Ireland  noutd  l>c  a< 
eiid,  nor  would  England  gain  much  in  credit,  The  English  Mtnj 
•  Twl.l,  p.  im.       t  Hot.  «.if.,  A  letter  by  Mr.  Leoky  is  the  Timtt  of  4$M»tj  IH. 
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CM,  M  loog  «s  tbe  couucctiou  with  a  colony  cndurei^  arrest  colaoial 

letjabtion.     But  the  home    Goveniment  cannot   for  any  effective 

interfere    with    the    a(lnunii<tnitivG     action    of    a    colonial 

eeutive.     QiTen  oourta,  nn  army,  and  a  police  controlled  by  the 

the  Land  League,  and  it  is  oasy  to  sec  how  rcntn  might  be 

and  lau<Uordfi  driven  into  exile  without  the  passing  Ijy  the 

T^rliameut  of   a   single  Act  which  a  Colonial  Secretary  could 

y  veto,  or  which  even  an  Knglish  court  can  hold  void  under 

sions  of  the  Colonial  Laws  Act.      It  is  indeed  probable  that 

iM  Icgialation  at  Dublin  might  provoke  armed  resistance  io  Ulster. 

^ot  a  muvemeut  which,  verc  Ireland  an  independent  nation,  might 

Biuire  just  government  for  all  classes  of  Irishmen  would,  if  Ireland 

iRre  B  colony,  only  add  a  now  element  of  confusion  to  an  already 

iatolerahlc  state  of  affairs.      Imagine  fur  a  moment  what  would  have 

tiKu  the  position  of  England  if  Kuglishmcn  had  been  convinced  that 

Rid,  though   technically  a  rebel,  was   in    reality  a  patriot,  resisting 

the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Bomiuiou  Parliament,  and  you  may 

fcnn  some  slight  idea  of  the   fecliug  of  shame  and  disg'raee   with 

vhich  Englishmen  would  see  British   soldiers  employed  to  suppress 

the  n-volt   of  Ulster  against  a  Government   which,  without  English 

«d,  would  find  it  dithcult  to   resist  or  punish  the  insurgents.     The 

oktwt  painful  and  least  creditable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  United 

Stfttea  is  the  apathy  with  which  for  thirty  years  the  Noiiheru  States 

Mcralcd   Southern  lawlessness  and    indirectly    supported    Southern 

t^ppTBuioa. 

Secondly. — If  colonial  independence  would  be   found   in    Ireland 

^constttent  with  the  protection  of  EngUnda  interests    and  with  the 

ftiacfaarfe  of  England's  duties,  it  would  ali^o  fail  to  produce  the  one 

^■'c%uU  which  would  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  many  probable 

^^P^l*  oertaiu  evils — namely,  the  extinction  of  Irish  discontent. 

^B      It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  colonial  independence  would 

^^■Kfcecpted  with  genuine   acquicscenre    by  any   class   of  Irishmen. 

P^IKplc  wmictimcs  talk  as   if  the  demand   for   trrattan's   Parliament 

^ere  equivalent  to  tlic  demand  for  sclf-gorcrnment  as  in  Victoria. 

^o  two  thinga  arc,  in  fact,  more  diffcreiit.      It  is  hardly  an  exaggcra- 

fi^m  to  say  that  the  Constitution  of  1782  presented   in  its  essential 

nciplea  the  exact  antithesis  to  the  modern  Constitution  of  Victoria. 

IS  Constitution  rested  on  the  nljsoUite  denial  of  British  par- 

uiry  sovereignty.     Its  aim  was  to  make  Ireland  an  independ- 

tit  DBtioDt  connected  with  England  only  by  what  baa  been  called 

tftn   link    of  the    Crown.      From    1782   to    IKOO  the  British 

„._^Dnt  ha*i  uo  more  right  to  legiftlutc  for  Ireland  than  it  has  at 

present  day  to  legislate  for  Xew  York  ;  and  no  appeal  lay  fbom 

Tif    Irish  court   to  any  English   tribunal.      But,    under   the  Con- 

titution  of  \7H'i  Ireland,  though     an    independent  nation,   could 
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liardly,  with  auy  regard  to  fact,  be  called  a  self-governed  countrr.  The  ■ 
Irish  £\ecutive  was  in  truth  controlled  by  George  the  Thinl  and  hU 
Euglish  Ministers,  and  as  was  shown  during  the  debates  ou  the  Uoion, 
the  Government  of  Euglaud  possessed  po\rcrfuI,  though  unavowed,  , 
means  for  influencing  the  decisions  of  the  Iri»h  Legislature.  The 
Constitution,  it  may  be  addcdj  produced  the  effects  to  be  expected 
from  its  anomalous  character.  It  stimulated  national  feeling  ;  this 
was  its  reiiccmiug  merit.  It  did  not  secure  that  the  will  of  the 
Irish  nation  should  be  supreme ;  this,  as  appeared  in  1800,  was  its 
fatal  flaw.  The  Constitution  of  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  rests 
on  the  complete  acknowledgment  of  English  parliamentary  sove- 
J^igoty?  tut  the  amplest  recognition  of  British  authority  is  balanced 
by  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  local  self-government.  Hence 
Victoria  manages  her  own  aifairsj  but  Vietoriana  do  not  enjoy  the  sense 
of  constituting  a  nation.  Suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  Irish  leaders  and  the  Irish  people  accepted  the  offer 
of  colouial  iude{)endence ;  we  may  be  well  assured  that  this  accept- 
ance would  not  produce  good-will  towards  England,  and  this,  not 
from  the  perversity  of  the  Irish  nature — of  which  we  hear  a  great 
deal  too  much — but  from  diflicuities  in  the  nature  of  things  of 
which  we  hear  a  great  deal  too  little.  The  restrictions  on  the 
authority  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would,  one  p.anuot  doubt,  be,  as 
safeguard*  for  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Government,  absolutely 
illusory.  But  they  would  be  intensely  irritating.  Irish  leaders 
would  wish,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view  rightly  wish,  to  carry 
through  a  revolutionary  policy.  The  Imperial  Government  would 
attempt,  and  from  au  English  point  of  view  rightly  attempt,  to  arrest 
revolution.  Every  considerable  legislative  measure  would  give  ground 
for  negotiation  and  for  understandings — thatia,  for  dissatisfaction  and 
for  misunderstauding.  There  would  be  disputes  about  the  land  laws, 
disputes  about  the  army,  disputes  about  the  police,  disputes  about 
the  authority  of  Imperial  legislation,  disputes  about  the  validity  oC 
Irish  enactments,  disputes  about  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council.  To 
say  that  all  theac  sources  of  irritation  might  embitter  the  relation 
between  England  and  \'ictoria,  and  that,  as  they  do  not  habitually 
do  so,  one  may  infer  that  they  will  not  embitter  the  relation  between 
England  and  Ireland,  is  to  argue  that  institutions  nominally  the 
same  will  work  in  the  same  way  when  applied  to  totally  different 
circumstances.  Victoria  is  prosperous;  Ireland  is  in  distress.  Vic- 
toria takes  pride  iu  the  Imperial  connection  ;  the  very  diflicuUy  in 
dealing  with  Ireland  consists  iu  the  fact  that  large  bodies  of 
Irishmen  detest  the  British  empire.  Victoria  has  never  aspired  to 
be  a  nation ;  the  best  side  of  Irish  discontent  consists  in 
enthusiasm  for  Irish  nationality.  Above  all  this,  there  has  never 
been  any  losUng  feud  between  England  and  her  Australian  doo 
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dencies ;  the  main  ground  in  favour  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
constitational  relations  of  Ireland  and  England  is  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  at  almost  any  cost   to   traditional   hatred  and  mis- 
understanding generated  by  centuries  of  miagovernment  and  misery. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  system  based^  like  our  system  of  colonial 
governments  on  friendly  understandings  and  the  constant  practice  of 
compromise  can  regulate  the  relations   of  two  countries  which  are 
kept   apart  mainly  because  they  cannot  understand  one  another. 
Moreover,  a  scheme  of  nominal  subjection  combined  with  real  inde- 
pendence has  the  one  great  defect  that  it  does  not  teach  the  lessons 
vhich  men  and  nations  learn   by  depending  on  their  own  unassisted 
and  uncontrolled  efforts.     No  one  learns  self-control  who  fancies  he 
is  controlled  by  a  master.* 

The  scheme,  in  short,  of  colonial  independence,  though  less  abso- 
lutely impracticable  than  any  form  of  federalism,!  has,  as  a  solution 
of  our  Irish  diflBculties,  two  fatal  defects :  it  gives  Ireland  a  degree  of 
intfependence  more  dangerous  to  England  than  would  be  the  existence 
of  Ireland  as  a  separate  nation ;  it  bestows  on  Ireland  a  kind  of  self- 
^vemment  which  presents  neither  the  material  advantages  derived 
fiOTXi  the  Union  nor  the  possible,  though  hypothetical,  gains  which 
mi^lit  accrue  to  her  from  the  self-control  and  energy  supposed  to 
fiow   from  the  inspiring  sentiment  of  nationality. 

A.  V.  Dicey. 

*  S«e  a  letter  in  the  Spedator  of  Jsnnary  2,  1886,  on  Home  Rale  or  Separation,  by 
Ur.  J- Cotter  HorisoD. 

t  See  an  article  on  Home  Rule  from  an  English  Point  of  Tiew,  in  the  CoxrEUPoaAKY 
Kkhlkv  for  July,  1882. 
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A  COMMENT  ON  "A  COMMENT  ON 
CHRISTMAS." 


IN  tlie  CoNTExiPOBAEY  Re^iew  of  April  1885   was  contAined  am- 
article    by    Mr.  Matthew  Aruold,    entitled  "  A    Conimeut  on-^H 
Christmas,"      I  was  uhseut  from  Euglaud  at  the  time,  and  so  iuUscd-S| 
the  article,  but  ou  Cbristmas-day  last  I  carefully  perused  it^  aud  liu 
doing  so  was   led  to   certain    redectioDij    and    couclustous,  which  T 
should    be   gkd  to   lay  before  the  readers   of    the    CoNTExri'ORAitir 
Review  generally,  and  s[ft^cially  before  those   who   hare  read  Mr. 
JIatthew  Arnold's  article. 

Let  me  commence  by  putting  mysolf  right  upon  one  point,  a» 
between  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and   myself.     Mr.  Arnold   complain*-  ^^^ 
that  some  oue  has  been  angry  with  him  becanse  he  docs  not  believe  ^H 
in  miracles,  aud  yet  reads  the  Bible.     " '  Miracles/  I  was  augrily^^l 
reproached  for  saying,  '  do  not   happen,  and   more  and  more  of  tt» 
are  becoming  convinced  that  they  do  not  liappeu  ;  ncverthck'ss,  what; 
is  really  best  and  most  valuable   in  the   Bible  is   independent  oC^j 
miracles.     For  the  sake  of  this  I  constantly  read  the   Bible  myself,  ^M 
and  I  advise  others  to  rend   it    also.'"      Aud  a  little  further  on  Mr- 
Arnold  continues  :  "  so  angry  are  some  good   people   at   being  told- 
that  miracles  do  not  happen,  that  if  we  say  tliis,  they  cannot  l}ear  to 
have  OS  using  the  Bible  at  all,  or  recommendiug   the    Bible.      Kilher 
take  it  and  recommeud  it  with  its  miracles,  they  say,  or  else  leave  it 
alone,  and  let  its  enemies  find   confronting  them  none  but  orthodox 
defenders  of  it  like  ourselves  I " 

I  do  not  know  who  these  "  good  people  "  arc ;   I  only  wish  to  say ', 
that  I  am  not  one  of  them.     The  Holy  Scriptures,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, will  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  if  they  be  only  reverently 
and  carefully  and  afl'ectionately  studied,  we  may  well  believe,  and  I 
think  we  are  l>ound  to   believe,  that  they  will  prove  *'  a   Untom  to 
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the  feet  and  a  liglit  to  the  path."      Even   sucli  a  use  bs  is   made  of 

them   by  Ernest  Renan   in   his  Life  of  our  Lord,  distressing;  as  it 

^Kjs  (to  me  at  least)  in   many  of  its  details,  can  scarcely  be  reganled 

^V  villi  entire  dissatisfaction,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  probably 

been   the  means  of  leading  some  of  his  countrj'meu  to  search  the 

^BScHplures  fur  themselves,  and  so  possibly  to  Bnd  Chnst.      One  thing 

^V  is  certain — namely,  that  in  tliese  days  we  must  be  content  to  refrain 

from  being  "  angry "  with    those  who    hold  viewa  concerning    the 

Scriptures  not  regarded  as  "  orthodox  ■" ;  we  must  be  content  also  to 

witness    much    criticism    and  discussion    of   truths,  vhich  have  in 

earlier  times  and  by  some  pcrstons  been  deemed  as  beyond  criticism 

and  discussion  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  wc  may  be  thankful  that  the 

I       Scriptures  should  be  read  aud  studied  beyond  the  circle  of  orthodox 

I       believers.     "  Christ  is  preached,  and  we  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and 

^Bre  will  rejoice/' 

^H  ^ftcr  this  preliminary  explanation,  I  proceed  to  comment  on  Mr. 
^Bimold'a  "  Comment  on  Christmas."  The  pith  of  the  whole  is  that 
^Hhe  doctrine  of  the  virgin-birth  of  our  Lord  is  not  true,  that  it  was  not 
PPkx'^esbadowed  by  ancient  prophecy,  and  that  it  is  a  legend  expressive 
of  -t-he  opinion  of  the  multitude  concerning  the  purity  of  the  life  and 
cb-^LTacter  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Tift  me  make  a  fevr  quotations  from  Mr.  Arnold's  article. 

*  '   Who  can  ever  lo«  oat  of  his  memory  the  roll  and  inarch  of  those  magnifi- 

ceot;  words  of  prophecy,  which,  ever  since  wi:  can  remember,  we  have  heard 

Tc&d  in  chnrch  on  Christmaivday,  and  have  been  tnuglit  lo  regard  as  the 

'       grand    and    wonderful   prediction   of    '  the   miracle  of  the   Tncamaiion  ?  ' 

'T^eLonl  Himself  shall  give  you  a  sign:  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive 

uc]    beiir  a  son,  and  shall  call  His  name  IniuiaDucJ.     BuiWi*  and  honey  shall 

lie  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  chooae  tho  good.     For 

;lLi  _ihal!  know  lo  refuse  the  evil  and  c!iooso  tho  good,  tho  land 

liiou    ttl»liorrest  jilinll   be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings.'      Wc  all  know  tho 

lodox  interpretation.      luunauud  is   Jenus  Cbrtiit,   tu   be  bora    uf   the 

f^a*8in  Mary  ;  Uie  meaning  of  tho  name  Inimaniu'l,  <Joi/  with  vf,  signifies  the 

*u^Oii  of  the  divine  nnturo  and  ours  in  Christ,  God  and  man  in  one  Person." 

A^ain : — 

'*Hiit  Oif»n  comes  ihc  turn  of  criticism.     The  study  of  history,  and  of  all 

1  which  history  is  basfrd,  is  diligently  prosecuted;   a  number  of 

:  III,  iuipnitial  invcfiLtiLnitors  read  and  examinu  thf  prophetic.      It 

Vi  :irent  what  llie  prophets  really  mean  to  say.     It  becomes  certain 

^^  I   :. ...    -jmous  words  read  on  Christmas-day  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  not 

oitttilng  to  speuk  of  J«5us  Christ  to  be  born  more  than  seven  centuries  later, 

I' l,r^njpa  certain  that  his  Immanuel  is  a  prince  of  Judah  to  be  bom  in  n 

[  two'f  time.     It  becouios  ceruin  that  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  a 

'       'y  conceived  and  bom  of  a  virgin;  what  tlie  prophet  says  is 

i^in,  a  damsel,  at  that  moiucnt  unmarried,  shall  have  timo 

.  thiDgH  hapi'en,  to  be  married  and  to  bear  a  son,  who  shall  bo 

r-uel.     There  is  no  question  in  the  name  Imnmnufi  of  a  union  of 

^uiuui  and  divine  natures,  uf  God  and  man  in   one  Person.     *  God 
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present  with  His  people  and  protecting  them'  is  what  the  prophet  means  the 
name  to  signify," 

Again : — 

"  Well,  tlien,  the  'miracle  of  the  Incarnation,'  the  preternatural  conception 
and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Church  celebrates  at  Christmas,  and 
which  is,  says  the  Guardian^  the  fundamental  truth  for  Christians,  gets  no  sup- 
port at  all  from  the  famous  prophecy  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  announce 
it.  Need  I  add  that  it  gets  no  support  at  all  from  any  single  word  of  Jesus  . 
Christ  Himself,  from  any  single  word  in  the  letters  of  Paul,  Peter,  James,  or 
John  ?  The  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus  is  a  legend,  a  lovely 
and  attractive  legend,  which  soon  formed  itself,  naturally  and  irresistibly, 
around  the  origin  of  the  Saviour ;  a  legend  which  by  tlie  end  of  the  first 
century  had  established  itself,  and  which  passed  into  two  out  of  the  four 
Gospel  narratives  that  in  the  century  following  acquired  canonicity." 

Once  more : — 

"  In  times  and  among  minds  where  science  is  not  a  power,  and  where  the 
preternatural  is  daily  and  familiarly  admitted,  the  purenesa  and  elevation  of  a 
great  teacher  strike  powerfully  the  popular  imagination,  and  the  natural, 
simple,  reverential  explanation  of  his  superiority  is  at  once  that  he  was  born 
of  a  virgin," 

Lastly : — 

"  So  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  like  the 
legend  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Plato,  is  the  popular  homage 
to  a  high  ideal  of  pureness;  it  is  the  multitude's  way  of  expressing  for  this  its 
reverence.     Of  such  reverence  the  legend  is  a  genuine  symbol," 

These  quotations  will,  I  think,  put  fairly  before  the  reader  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  views,  or  rather  those  which  he  adopts,  for  I  do  not 
perceive  that  they  differ  materially  from  wbat  has  been  already 
advanced  by  others,  notably  by  Strauss.  The  historical  facts  are 
that  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  born  as  other  men;  that  He  was  a 
great  teacher,  of  matchless  purity;  that  the  multitude  of  His  dis- 
ciples, or  followers,  symbolized  this  purity  by  the  invention  of  a 
legend  that  He  was  virgin-born ;  that  this  legend  was  introduced 
into  two  of  the  Gospel  histories,  and  was  supported  by  the  assertion 
that  it  had  been  prophesied  by  Isaiah  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  so 
born.  These  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Arnold's  contentions.  Now 
let  me  leave  the  "  Comment  on  Christmas "  for  a  short  time,  and 
attack  the  problem  suggested  by  it  in  my  own  way. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  principal  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  Lord's  birth  is  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  do 
not  record  it  at  all ;  and  St.  Matthew,  concerning  whose  contribution 
to  the  story  I  shall  have  something  to  say  presently,  describes  its 
circumstances  with  leas  particularity.  Let  us  fix  our  minds  therefore 
upon  St.  Luke's  narrative. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  author  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Of  course 
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this  may  be  inferred  from  the  style  and  from  tbc  words  of  the  preface 
to  the  Acts,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  "the  former  treatise.'* 
Sut  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  points  which  modern  criticism  has  left 
untouched.     Thus   I  6nd  in  *'  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  the 

IfoUowing :  "  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is  strongly 
Bbown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the  usage 
of  luurticular  words  and  compound  forms.  The  theories  which  assigu 
the  bonk  to  other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several,  will  not  stand 
I  the  test  of  searching  inquiry."  *  And  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary" 
HteUs  OS  that,  "  No  Father  of  primitive  Christendom  ever  questioned 
Bth(!  fact  that  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  were  written  by  the 
B>Irangclist  [St.  Luke],  well  known  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as 
B  companion  of  the  Apostle,  more  especially  in  the  last  part  of  his 

I  missionary  career  and  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  The 
intt^ni.al  i-viilcncc  to  the  identity  of  authorship,  and  to  the  composition 
of  this  book  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  Ic-ss  conclusive."  f 
1  may  safely  nssnmc,  therefore,  that  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel 
and  the  author  of  the  Actii  of  the  Apostles  were  one  and  the  same 
person. 
But  this  assumption  lets  in  a  flood  of  Kght  upon  the  character  of 
«  Uje  author  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  It  so  happens,  or  it  lias 
B  been  provided  by  God,  that  iu  the  book  of  the  Acta  of  the  A|K>!ttle8 
~  we  find  a  narrative  which  gives  us  unsurpassed  opportunities  of 
testing  the  honesty,  the  intclligenee,  the  power  of  oljservation,  apjier- 
lainiog  to  our  author :  I  refer,  as  many  of  my  readers  will  anticipate, 
to  the  story  of  the  loyagc  of  St.  Paul  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  and 
Iiis  »hipvTru-ck  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  story  of  this  voyage,  as  also 
mabjr  of  my  readers  will  know,  has  been  examined  in  the  moat  com- 
plete and  searching  manner  by  a  modern  yachtsman,  and  tlie  result 
,  htks.  been  recorded  in  that  most  admirable  and  remarkable  volume, 
'  Tlie  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  by  the  late  James  Smith, 
[of  Jordauhill.  Any  one  who  has  studied  this  work  must  be  im- 
Ifirejsed  by  a  strong  belief,  that  St.  Luke  was  a  man  possessing  in  a 
^*%h  degree  the  liabit  of  careful  observation  which  his  medical 
on  demanded  and  fostered,  and  also  that  he  had  in  eminent 
-ujce  the  valuable  faculty  of  setting  down  accurately  aud 
deariy  the  things  which  he  had  observed.  Consequently,  if  St.  Luke 
"  to  l>c  put  in  the  witness-box  with  regard  to  anything  recorded  in 
^  Gofpcl,  wc  must  give  him  the  benctit  of  the  character  which  be 
*•■  won  by  his  proved  exactness  in  his  other  work.  "We  must  not 
■'WW  oancivca  to  be  confused  by  general  aceounts  of  legends 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  synoptic  Gospels ;  but  we  must 

*  Smitk'i  "  Dictionary  of  tlio  BiUa  : "  Act*  of  the  A|>OflUc«, 
Inttoductioo  to  tbe  Acts  of  the  Apostlec 
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look  at  what  St.  Luke  tells  us  as  the  writing  of  a  physician,  of  i 
well  educated^  and  of  unusual  and  proved  accuracy  of  mind.* 

Now  what  does  St  JLukc  tell  us  couccming  his  Gospel?  He  tells 
us  that  whereas  many  had  takeu  in  hand  to  act  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  were  most  surely  believed,  b»  they 
had  been  reported  by  thosw;  who  "  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesaes  aud  ministers  of  the  word/*  it  seemed  good  to  him  also, 
"  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  at!  things  from  the  very  first," 
to  write  an  orderly  history  of  the  same.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
from  this  account  of  his  work  by  himself  what  St.  Luke  proposed  to 
himself  to  do,  and  what  be  believed  tliat  he  could  do.  What  we  know 
of  him  from  other  sources — that  is,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
history  of  the  voyage  and  shipwreck — will  give  us  the  means  of  esti- 
mating his  power  of  fulfilling  his  iuteution.  Of  course,  I  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  St,  Luke  was  living  in  the  first  century,  white 
we  are  living  in  the  nineteenth,  and  that  "  many  things  have 
happened  '  between  the  one  century  and  the  other.  I  know  tliat 
tlie  spiritual  and  mental  atmospheres  of  the  two  epochs  are  quite 
different^  and  that  things  which  in  the  former  might  be  taken  aft 
matters  of  course  would  be  inconceivable  and  incredible  iu  tlic  latter; 
I  am  prepared  to  make  all  necessary  allowance  for  change  of 
intellectual  latitude  and  longitude :  but  I  must  insist  that  in 
judging  of  what  St.  Luke  tells  us  we  ought  to  have  before  our  minds 
the  thought  of  the  iutelligcut,  observing  physician ;  the  man  of 
science,  such  as  science  theu  was ;  the  bistoriau  of  dcmonatratetl 
accuracy ;  aud  not  a  mere  dream  of  a  misty  collection  of  legeodi, 
coming  we  know  not  whence,  and  recorded  we  know  not  how. 

Looking  upon  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Gospel  in  this  way,  i 
seems  difficult  to  doubt  that  St.  Luke  obtained  his  narrative  of  on 
Lord's  childhood  from  the  Lord's  Mother  herself.      The  several  storici 
have  all  the  appearance  of  coming  at  first-hand.     There  ia  the  cria 
freshness  of  the  original  touch.     There  ia  that  inexpressible   aom 
thing  which   second-hand   tales   are    so    likely    to    lose.     Take   fi»r 
au    example    the    story    of    our    Lord's    visit    to    Jernsnlrm,    and 
His    dispute    witli   the    doctors    when    He    was  twelve    year*     old 
Suppose    that    the    Lord    were     only    that    which     Mr.    Mattbc 
Arnold  most  willingly  acknowledges  Him  to  be,  a  great  teaclicr,  < 
the  greatest  of  teachers  :  what  a  self-evidencing  true  tale  of  the  narl 
dawu  of  genius !     The  boy's  zeal  for  knowledge;  the  astonishmcii 
of  the  doctors  at  His  understanding  and  answers  ;  the  anxiety  of  the 
parents ;    the   mother's   affectionate   rebuke ;  the    child's  mystcrioum 
answer,  "  AVist  yc  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business ?" 
or  "  in  My   Father's  house  ?  " — mysterious   either  way ;  then  the 

*  Iu  adoptioff  thia  lioe  of  iirxnmeBt  I  am  in  reili^  only  followioff  tlic  lead  of  Mr 
Smith. 
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am  to  Nazareth,  and  the  sweet   submission   to   parental   control ; 

nor   mast   we    omit   the   most  notable  ineident  of  all,  so  far  aa  my 

purpose  is  concerned,  expressed   by  the  wonls,  "  His  mother  kept  all 

tlusK  sayings  in  her  heart/'      WIio  conid  have  narrated  this  lovely 

^Jale  of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  Christ  but  the  mother  herself? 

^H    Now  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  miraculous  in  this 

^Kiory,  any  more  than  there  is  in  that  wbicb  precedes  it — namely,  the 

Huor}*  of  the  presentation  iu  the  Temple  ;  couccrniug  which  also  it  may 

be  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  from  whom  it  could  possibly 

fa&ve  come,  save  from  tlie  mother  of  the  Lord.      Simeon  and  Anna 

had   uo   doubt   long  pa^^sed  away  when  St.  Luke  wrote ;  any  olber 

suggestion  would  be  pure  guess   work.     But  then   from   these   two 

vitmiraculous  and,  as    I  .should   be   disposed    to  say,  evidently  true 

-Stories,   wo   pass   without  a    break  into  the   miraculous   atmosphere 

rbicb    surrounds    the    Nativity.     The    portions  of    the    narrative 

themselves,    as   we  may   say,    in  different  chapters :    thus 

ptcr  ii.,  from  v,  1   to   v.   ;20,  may  be  said  to  be  one  chapter; 

firom  T.  21   to  v.  40  a  second ;  and  from  v.  41  to  v.  52  a  third — 

^Uut  there  is  no  discontinuity  ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  cue  part  and 

^Vdiibclievc  another  without  seriously  impeaching  the  author's  honesty 

r     or  truthfulness.     So  that  when  we  work  our  way  backwards  in  the 

manner  now  Indicated,  and   with    the   strong   presumption   that    the 

£lesscd   Mother  was    lierself  the  informant,  we  cannot  easily  throw 

ode  OS  a  legend  of  later  years,  embodying  the  multitude's  belief  of 

[•tic  purity  of  onr  Lord's  character,  the  distinct  statement  concerning 

[tlie  Nativity  which  St.  Luke  has  recorded,  and  of  the  truth  of  which 

ic  Lord's  Mother  was  the  one  competent  witness. 

or  course  to  persons  who  hold  on  a  priori  grounds  the  impossibility 

^of  toy  divergence  from   the  ordinary  law  of  Nature,  the  preceding 

^pc^uoaiog  will  carry  no  conviction ;  but  even  they,  1  think,  will  be 

^Ve^  to  perceive,  that  in  asserting  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  that  Jesus 

^'^hrirt  our  Lord  was  *'  born  of  the  \'irgiu  Mary,"  the  Catholic  Church 

■>ai  something  to  say  for  her  belief  on  the  ground  of  reasou  and  of 

historic  evidence.     She  has  uot   followed   cunningly  deviacd  fables, 

*'■  early  myths,  or  the  ignorant  tribute  of  the  multitude  to  purity  of 

i&racter   in   a  poetical  form,  but  has   preserved   that  which  was 

^*<?»ltfi«l  from  the  first  by  those  whose  testimony  it  is  at  least  difticult 

I  *<>  wt  on  one  aide. 

Let  mc  now  strengthen  my  position  by  reference  to  a  writer  of 
Stat  and  varied  learning,  and  sitigular  power — 1  mean  the  late  Dr. 
MilL  Tlie  several  critical  essays  which  Dr.  Mill  published  as 
^rirtian  Advocate  in  tlic  University  of  CambridgCi  between  the 
ye»n  1810  and  1846,  ore  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve 
^bc.  It  may  be  here  stated  in  general  that  they  deal  with  the 
Hok  subject  of  the  history  of  our  Lord's  Nativity  as  contained  in 
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the  openings  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Tlioy^ 
cliielly  directed  against  tbe  mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  and  are  specially 
to  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  adopt  the  mythical 
theory  in  any  form.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  Dr.  Mill  will  carry 
.  his  readers  with  him  in  every  point — this  is  scarcely  to  be  expected — 
but  he  will  at  least  make  them  see  liow  much  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  argument  suggests  itself  to  a  Icarndd  and  bard-headed  studeut 
of  theology.  ■ 

I  will  venture   to   quote   one  or  two  passages.     Speaking  of  tbe 
opening  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  Dr.  Mill  writes  thus; — 

"  The  history  of  the  blrtli  of  our  Lord  and  His  forerunner  nfTords  uppnrcQt 
advantage  to  the  mythicixer  beyond  the  oihf^r  piLrts  of  the  New  Tectt 

where  the  events  are  closer  to  the  narrators:  but  it  should  be  rememfl 

tbnt  among  the  passages  justly  Tindiciiled   from    the  nrhitrary  niutilntions  i 
Marcion,  is  the  preface,  chap.  i.  1-4,  no  less  th&n  tbe  miraculous  narrutir 
that  follows:  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  dlfTorence  of  phrase  for  wbich 
is  very  easy  to  account,  the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.     Now 
BUppoAcd  diiHcultiea  of  that  narrative  cannot  speak  so  forcibly,  even  to  th^ 
mind  of  the  rationalist,  for  the  mythic  interpretation,  as  the  tenour  of  ttia 
preface  speaks  against  it.      Whatever  be  the  particular  intcrprctatioQ  W9I 
attach  to  the  words  ira/n]KoXou^in$r(  5iM»6tv  iraaw  ux/hSmc,  nothing  can  be  won 
diametrically  opposed  than  the  whole  tone  f^i  that  introduction  to  tJie  cbancur 
of  a  vendor  of  mytbi,  of  one  who  was  either  a  crodnlous  .ncceptor  of  such  9c\U 
projiagaung  fables  himself,  or  who  apprehended  a  similur  disposition  in  tbe 
person  to  whom  he  was  addressing  hliu'^elf.     If  words  ever  hear  the  imprR^ 
of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  wril*,'r,  this  is  aissurcdly  the  language  of  ow 
who  craves  for  himself — who  is  anxious  to  commuQicate  to  hi<i  friend— a  eon-' 
iidencc  in  the  assured  certainly  (u^r^JXtM)  of  tlie  tnitha  in  which  he  bad  heed 
instructed  :  who  eecks  tlrnt  security,  not  in  a  blind  cultivation  of  those  hjibit 
of  mind  on  which  Gentile  and  Jewish  fables  most  readily  depict  lhems<>lrc4 
but  in  the  representation  of  the  objective  facta  of  Gbrittianity,  even  as  the 
original  ifye-witnesses  and  authoritative  communicators  had  handed  thorn  dat 

tracing  iliemwith  accumcy  ((wpifJwj)  from  iheir  report,  imparled  through  loi 
intercourse  to  himself,  that  he  might  triiii5mit  tlie  same  to  others  uualtci 
and  unimpaired,  as  the  foundation  of  the  one  true  faith  which  was  to  contiixi 
to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  section  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract  concludes  thus  f 

"Our  assertion  against  Strauss  is,  that   we  have  in  this  third  cjinont* 
Gospel,  received  by  the  UniverBol  Church,  the  consistent  and  credible  accoLX^ 
of  a  matter  on  which  the  early  Christians  would  not  bear  to  be  deceived; 
that  by  this,  as  the  only  authorized  account,  all  subse<|uent  ones  are  to 
measured.     In  furtherance  of  this  we  maintain  that  wire  the  origin  of  (I* 
account  such  as  Strauss  pretends — i.e.,   were  it  the  unhistorlcal   oflspTir 
of  imagination,  fertile  in  mythi — its  contents,   as  we  must  infer  from    '»" 
analogiiua  instances,  would  be  essentially  different  fron)  wlial  we  read  here-" 

I  add  one  other  paasage  from  T)r.  Mill's  work  : — 

*'lt  did  in  truth  please  tlie  Almiglity,  tlirough  tlje  discretion  of  the  Bli 
Mother  and  her  guardian  spouse,  to  shroud  this  mystery  of  miraculous  hirthl 
from  the  knowledge  of  every  soni  around  ;  to  keep  close  the  secret  (kooim/ 
only  at  the  first  to  its  highly  favoured  subject — to  the  venerablv  iwrt^j 
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*hom  it  was  confulod  iu  tlie  liill  country  of  Judaa,  and  lastly  to  Joseph — 
%s  we  Icani  from  the  opening  chapters  oftfaG  first  and  third  Gospels)  till  the 
"ime  arrived  when  alone  it  could  be  geQcrally  appreciated  or  understood ; 

'%us  to  preclode  effectually  alt  irrcTcrent  curiosity,  and  itn  yet  more  revoltiD^ 
Dp&tumeot,  calumniouB  fidaehood — a  falaehood  which,  when  that  mystery 
ne  generally  notorious  as  Chriatian  doctrine,  and  nut  before,  burst  forth 
with  the  ntniodt  virulence  from  the  enemies  of  the  Son  of  Mary. 

"  To  iLe  more  decided  forma  of  infidelity  this,  then,  is  our  reply  : — Neither 
oould  the  idea  of  that  great  mystery  arise,  as  the  rationalistic  school  would 
liavo  it.  from  a  calumny  or  suHpicion  which  itself  alone  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  the  adversariefl  (and  that,  as  iC  should  appear,  after  the  decease  of 
the  Virjrin  and  her  lost  guardian,  St.  John)  j  nor  could  it  have  sprung  up, 
IS  the  new  school  pretend,  as  a  pure  Jewish  mythus,  where  everything  oon- 
Decfad  with  the  first  presentation  of  Christ  to  the  Jews  was  so  contrary  ;  nor 
oould  its  reception  and  inculcation  by  those  whose  kindred  to  our  Lord 
iroald  induce  them,  on  all  human  principles,  to  draw  their  consanguinity  to 
their  Lord  as  close  aa  possible,  proceed  from  any  other  catise  than  its 
tnath.^ 

five  lines   above,  Dr.  Mill  adds  in   a 


^neenig 
HOerca 


To  the  word  "  contrary/ 
note: — 

*'lt  is  impossible  to  read  Strauss's  exposition  of  his  mythic  view  without 
how  insuperable  he  finds  this  objection.  Ho  revels  in  the  instances  of 
Bercolea,  the  Dioscuri,  Romulus,  Alexander,  and  especially  of  Pythagoi-aa 
and  Plato — all  which  might  hare  been  much  to  his  purpose  had  the  scene  of 
this  nativity  been  in  fireece  or  Italy;  but  when  he  is  recalled  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  has  to  produce  a  Inrndjide  Jewish  cradle  for  his  suppoaed  nascent 
toytfaas.  his  utter  failure  ia  well  shown  by  his  winding  up  a  lung  paragraph 
of  confessedly  intractable  materials  by  saying,  Uiat  aAer  all  the  Messianic  ideas 
of  that  age  are  very  scanty ;  antl  tln-rcfore,  all  unfavourable  appearances  not- 
vntfastuiding,  we  may  guppose  a  previous  expectation  grounded  on  the  Old 

tobunent  ^om  the  evident  marks  of  it  in  the  New." 
Commending  these  extracts,  and  the  whole  bo<tk  if  it  should 
ome  in  hisi  way,  to  the  reader^s  attention,  I  now  return  to  my  own 
Rfttment  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
1  have  hitherto  dealt,  and  dealt  advisedly,  with  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
*3one.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  docs  not  refer  to  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  and  therefore,  of  course,  does  not  assert  that  in  the  birth 
of  Christ  any  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  lie  was  writing  to  his  friend, 
or  to  some  notable  person,  Theophilus,  whose  very  name  indicates 
l»i« Greek  blood;  and  if  wc  take,  as  we  fairly  may,  a  broader  view 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written,  we  still  find  in  it 
%  special  adaptation  to  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  wants :  consc- 
<|tieDtly  a  reference  to  Isaiah,  though  I  dare  not  say  that  it  would 
*U7e  been  out  of  place,  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be  found  in  this 
^5«pcl  as  in  one  primarily  intended  for  Jewish  Christians.  St.  Luke 
^  his  tale  with  the  style  of  an  accomplished  historian,  relating 
*•«•  as  they  had  come  to  him.  and  giving  date  of  time  and  place 
*ilh  remarkable  care  and  minuteness.  It  is  with  this  narrative  of 
^lie  Lord's  Nativity  that  I  have  commenced  my  discussion,  because  I 
*uW  the  reader  to  fix  his   mind  carefully  upon  the  history  of  the 
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Nativity  in  itaeU,  Iwfore  lie  entered  U]>on  the  question  raised  fn  tfeft 
opening  of  Mr.  Arnold's  "  Comment  "  as  to  tlie  fulfilment  of  i>rophecj. 
Supposing  my  purpose  to  be  attaioed,  I  now  turn  to  ibc  Gospei 
St.  Matthew,  iu  order  that  ttc  may  notice  what  that  EraUi 
tcUa  us  upon  this  point. 

It  will  be    obserred   that   if  St.  Luke  was  writing  for  Gentiles, 
St,  Matthew  was  as  distinctly  writing  for  Jews ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
St.  Matthew,  apparently  looking  from  a  Jewish  point  of  Tiew,  did  not 
«ce  thingi  with  exactly  the  same  eyes  as  his  English  namesake.      For 
example,  in  the  fact  of  the  Lord  dwelling  at  Nazareth,  St.  Matthew 
sees  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  commentators  tind  it  difficult 
to  identify  with  any  passage  whatever  in  the  prophetical  books ;  in 
the  healing  of  disease  he  sees  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Isoialm 
"Himself  took   our   infirmities,  and  bare   our  sicknesses;"   to  thi 
murder  of  the  iimoceuta   he   finds   a   reference   in   the  worda 
Jeremiah,  which  speak  of  "  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  ;  "  so 
in  the  return  of  the  holy  family  from  £gypt  he  sees  the  fulfilment 
the  words  of  Hosea,  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  himi 
and  called  my  sou  out  of  Egypt."     These  applications  of  the  luigiLage 
of  prophets,  which  might  be  multiplied  if  neeess&ry,  sound  stFanie 
to  modem  English  ears.     In  order  to  enter  into  St.  Matthew's  mindl, 
we  must  remember  the  education  to  which   tlie  Jewish  Church  and 
nation  had  been  subjected,  and  the  result  of  that  education.     A»a 
matter  of  fact,  certain  men  known  as  prophets,  notably  Isaiah,  Imd 
spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  days  to  come :  "  iu  the  latter  days,"  or 
"iu  that  day,"  such  and  such  glorious  things  would  take  place;  a 
king  would  ruign  in  righteousness,  a  man  would  be  as  the  shadow  of 
B  great  rock  iu  n  weary  laud,  the   kingdom   of  David  would  be  re* 
established ;  in  every  way  a  good  time  was  coming,  and  the  gloriea 
of  that  time  concentrated  themselves  about  the  |)erson  of  a  mighty 
and  peaceful  prince   whoso  throne  would  be  iu  Jerusalem.*     I 
jiot  chailengiug  just  now  any  ai^umeut  concerning  prophecy,  or 
manner  of  it,  or  the  limits  within  which  the  power  was  exereiied. 
1  am  only  asserting  that,  as   a   matter  of  fact,  the  writings  of  tHf 
prophets  had  generated  in  Jewish  minds  about  the  time  of  our  Loi^ 
expectations  of  some  great  deliverer  who  was  to  come.     And  so  «t 
read  of  those  who  were  "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,''  or 
"  wvting  for  the  kingilom  of  God."     And  we  have  the  question  jiut 
to  oar  Lord,  "  Art  thou   He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  fbi 
■BOCher?"     Consequently,  when  a  Jewish  disciple  came  to  v 
Ustorr  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  his   Lord,  in  whom  he 

*  The  ro»d«r  wDl  luunibM  Uw  wvhto  U  Tinftai:  "Fluribiw  pcr9itr.n<v  fen 
t  wwwTbI—  litais  contiaari,  «o  ipvo  ttnapuw  Ion,  nt  rjlcac^  - 
Jodaa  raram  poMnotor"  {BiM*  t.   13)^    A  nnibr  BUtMnt; 
to;  and  Jos^M  HsribM  Um  nMCoa  uftbc  Jewito  the  (itcvsJ^-ikc  uf  oucik' 
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s  being  the  Messiah  '*of  whom  Moses  ia  the  law  and  the 

Ud  write,"   he   would  naturally  find,  all  up  and  down  the 

prophetical  books,  references,  some  direct  and  some  oblique^  to  Him 

!br  whose  coming  these  books  had  unquestionably  made  preparation. 

it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  this  being  bo,  St.  Matthew  should  see  iu 

<e  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ   the  fulfilment  of  those    "  mag- 

ificcat  words  of  prophecy,"  which  he  had  so  often  heard  read  iu  the 

''■ynagognc — "  Behold  a  Vir^^iii  shall  conceive  and  bear   a  Sou,  and 

nball  call  His  name  Immanuel  ?  " 

The  mode  of  approaching  the  prophecy  thus  indieatcd  seems  to  me 

to  be  the  most  natural  and  the  most  reasonable.     It  might  be  sup- 

pcmed,  from  th<?  manner  in  which  some  writers,  Mr.  Arnold  amongst 

them,  deal  with  the  subject,  that  the  article  in  the   Creed,  "  bom  of 

tbe   Virgin  Mary,"   depended    in   its   truth   upon  this    prophecy  of 

baiah,  and  that   we  should  be  compelled  to  drop  It  out  of  the  Creed 

as  toon  as  we  are  reminded  of  that  which  every  intelligent  reader  of 

Isaiah  must  have  observed — namely,  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  in 

chapter  vii.   refer  to  Maher-shalaUhash-baz  in  chapter  viii.      Many 

er  alleged  Messianic  prophecies  may  be   disposed  of  in  the  same 

ary  manner,  if  this  be  a  lawful  method  of  proceeding ;  it  may 

'Ik  ai^cd,  iu  fact,  with  much  plausibdlty,  that  there   is  not  a  single 

prophecy  concerning  Christ  which  did  not   in  its  primary  application 

icfer  to  some  nearer  objeirt.     I  am   not  asserting  that  this  view   is 

correct,  but  only  tliat  it  is  arguable ;  and  I  add  that,  if  it  be  correct, 

it  doa  not  dejttroy  the  fact,  thai  somehow  or  other  the  prophct:iea  of 

the  Old  Testament  were  not  regiu-ded  in   the  time  of  our  Lord,  by 

those  to  whom    the   prophecies  were  specially  given,  as  being   then 

nhaotted;    rather  were  those  persons,  many  of  them  at  Icast^  in  a 

audition  of  feverish  anxiety  to  witness  their  fulfilment 

Kr.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks   in  flowing   terms  of  "  the  roll  and 

march  of  those  magnificent  words  oi"  prophecy,  which,  ever  since  we 

cu) Tcmcmbcr,  we  have  heard  read   in  church  on   Christmas-day;*^ 

bw  when  "  the  turn  of  criticism  comes,"  he  tries  to  knock  the  very 

bcart  out  of  the  words,  by  tdling  us  that  ''  it  becomes  certain  that  in 

tbe  faiDoua  words  read  on  Christmas-day  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  not 

L       Bcuiiiig  to  speak  of  Jesus  Chiiat  lo  be  bom  more  than   seven  cen- 

^m    Qiriti  later.      It  becomes  certain  that  bis   Immanuel  is   a  prince   of 

^    Jadih  to  be  bom  in  a  year  or  two's  time ;  "  and  so  forth,     it  would 

hare  wcmed  to  me  tliat  we  do  not  need  much  profound    criticism   to 

wife  at  these  results :  so  far  as   they  arc   true,  which  iu  one  sense 

I'lev  are,  the  simplest  man    may  discover   them    by   reading  a  few 

chiptcrtofhis  Knglish  Bible.      But  may    I    plead   for  a  little   more 

breadth  and  generosity  in  dealing  with   Isaiah,  on   ground   wliich 

ifaotild  commend  itself  to  a  poet's  mind? 

"  We  can  never  lose  out  of  memory  the  roll  and  march  of  those 

o3 
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magnificent  words  of  poetry"  which  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mout 
of  Hamlet.     The  orthodox  iaterprctatiou  is  that  the  mitid  of  Uamlc 
reaches  to,    and  that  his   words  express,  the  deepest  myatories    o 
human    Ufe.      Years   and  years  hare   passetl  away,   and    succcssire 
generations  hare   vied  with  one  another  in  their  admiration  of  the 
power  of  Shakspeare's  genius  and  the  living  force  of  the  character 
which  has  proceeded  from  it.     "But  then  comes  the  turn  of  criticism. 
The  study  of  history,  and  of  all  documents  ou  which  history  is  baaed 
is  diligently  prosecuted/'   and    it   then    •'  becomes    apparent  *'  that' 
Shakspeare  "  really  meant  what  he  swd  " — that  Hamlet   was   Prince 
of  Denmark,  that    his  uncle  did  murder   hi^    father  and   marry  hU 
mother  and  make   himself  king,  and  that   Hamlet  went  mad, 
somethiD^:  very  like  it.     TTiere  b  no  question  about  any  mysteries  o 
human  nature,  no  deep  meaning  in  the  poetical  language  of  the  play, 
no    problems    or    puzzles   for  philosophers   to  solve — all    is    clear : 
Hamlet   is   Prince  of  Denmark :   and   Schlegel  and  Coleridge  and 
Charles  Lamb,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others,  have  been  huntiog 
a  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

If  a  merely  prosaic,  matter-of-fact,  what  is  sometimes  called 
common-sense,  method  of  treatment  will  not  answer  with  poets,  it 
will  not  answer  with  prophets ;  if  it  he  possible  to  ill-treat  Shakspeare, 
it  is  quite  as  possible  to  ill-treat  Isaiah. 

But  let  me  guard  against  the  notion,  if  any  one  holds  it,  that  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  in   any  way  bound  up  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  concerning  the  Virgin  bringing 
forth  a  son.      St.  Matthew  saw  a  promise  of  the  Incarnation   in  thi 
prophet's  words,  and  myriads  of  devout  men  hax'e  seen  it  since  his 
time;  hot  if  the  interpretation  were  untenable,  the  coming  of  the 
Sou  of  God  in  the  flesh  would   be   equally  truth.      Devout   pcrsoos 
liave  seen  a  reference  in  the  words  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm — 
•"  They  pierced   my  hands   and  my  feet ;  I  may  tcU  all  my  boon: 
they  stand  stanug  and  looking  npon  me.     They  part  my  ganncot^ 
among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture  " — to  the  aocidenta  o¥ 
the  cnsci&xioD  of  our  Lord ;  but  that  (Crucifixion  would  be  eqaaU^ 
a  iact,  even  if  another  clear  applicatiou  of  the  words  cooJd  be  pro^ 
dnced  hom  contemporary  history,  or  if  the  words  had  Dcver  bee^ 
written  at  all.     It  is  the  same  with  the  types  and  shadows  of  tb^ 
patriarchal  dispensatian  and  of  the  old  law.     The  Church  has  ever 
acen  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  t>«^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  great  sacrifioo  made  once  for  all  does  not  dcpco< 
upon  the  typical  diaracter  of  laaae's  histotr.     Or  again,  Sl  P»l 
aays,  aisd  we  say  each  Eiotar   Bonung,  *"  Christ  o<ir  Passover  i^i 
sacrificed  for  us  ;*'  but   it  ia   not  weoBssaiy  to  beliere   that  MosCIU 
vben  he  instituted  the  ordinance  of  the  I^asofer,  ooold  see  bcTOnd 
tbe  ddiverance  £ron  the  bondage  of  Egypt.     The  fact  ia,  that  the 
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JcvUh  mind,  at  the  time  of  onr  Lord's  coming  into  the  worlds  was 
sMurmtcd  (so  to  ipeok)  vitli   the    persuasion,  tLat  the  Law  and  the 
|i       Prophets  and  the  Psalms  were  full  of  Him  and  His  comiog;  and  the 
j^P  Christian  Church,  grafted  as  it  was  upon  that  of  the  Jews,  took  the 
"  nibject  wp  as  the  Jewish  Church  handed  it  OTcr.    Note,  for  example, 
how  ID  the  opening  of  his  Epiatle  to  the  Romans,  having  mentioned 
B  "the  Gospel  of  God/'  St.  Paul  throws  into  a   parenthesis  the  words 
"which  He  had  promised  afore  Ay  Ilin  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;"  or  note  how  the  same  Apostle,  when  taken  prisoner  to  Rome, 
hariDg  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  Jewish  brethren  at  his  lodging, 
"expounded  and  tcstilied  the   kingdom  of  God,  persuading   them 
coDOcming  Jcsasj  both   oiit  of  the  law   of  Moses  and   out  of  the 
prophtlt,  from  morning  till  evening;"  or,  once  more,  remember  hov, 
ia  that  remarkable  walk  to  Emmaus  with  the  two  disciples,  the  Lord 
Bimself,  having  upbraided  His  companions  for  being  slow  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken,  "  beginning  at  Mosea  and  all  the 
jrrophetB,  expounded  unto  them  in  all   the    Scriptures  the    things 
conoeming    Himself."      No   doubt    argument  of    this   kind   is  not 
mathematically  demonstrative :    when   those   Roman  Jews  heard  it 
from  morning  till  evening"  at  the  lips  of  St.  Paul,  the  result  was 
t  "  some  believed  and   some  believed  not;"  but   they  who  have 
m  in  the  habit   of  noting  the  correspondence  between  the  Old 
.nt  and  the  Kew,  the  shadows  of  good  things  to  come  in  the 
of  the  Law  and  its  services  and  sacrifices,  the  persuasion  in  the 
xniud  of  the  Church  of  Moses  and  the  Church  of  Christ  that  the  Old 
IWament  is  a  preface  and  preparation  for  the  New,  will  not  be  satis- 
lied  by  being  told  that  modern  criticism  has  discovered  that  this  is 
all  wrong,  and  that  the  prophetical  writings   hare  been  utterly  mis- 

tiurd ;  especially  if,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  whole  effort  of 
criticism  can  be  contracted  into  that  required  for  reading  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  in  connection  with  the  seventh. 
Having  now  written  all  that  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  upon 
the  labject  of  the  application  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  the  Nativity, 
2  ihould  like  to  make  a  remark  upon  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  theory 
cotccniing  the  origin  of  the  myth  or  legend  of  the  virgin-birth. 
Tlist  theory  is  all  summed  up  in  words  which  I  have  already 
quoted — namely,  that  it  is   "  the  popular  homage  to  a  high  ideal  of 

■    purcDess,   it   is   the     multitude's   way    of  expressing   for   this    its 
tverence."     Now  what  I  chiefly   wish  to  point  out  is   the   utter 
Cutuitousncsa  of  this  hypothesis — it  is  a  grand   specimen  of  the 
proTcrbinl  camel,  evolved  out  of  the   inner  consciousness  :  be  the 
trine  true  or  false,  it  is   a  simple  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the 
'licit  creed ;  and  when   we  look  to  the  scriptures  for  the  con- 
n  of  the  article,  there  we  find  it  asserted  in  the  most  simple 
lOit  circumstantial   manner  by   the   most   educated   and   most 
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accomplished  of  tbe  evaugelical  historians.  It  snems  almost  sufficient 
to  explode  the  mythical  or  legendary  theory,  first  to  perceive  what 
cuch  a  theory  requires,  and  then  to  read  the  simple  and  tniDsparcntly 
honest  tate  of  St.  Luke. 

It  may  be  worth  while  also,  in  reference  to  the  Apostle's  Creed,  aa 
embodying  this  niiraeuloua  fact  of  the  Lord's  history,  to  point  out  that 
that  ancient  summary  of  the  Faith  specifies  two  miraculous  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  earthly  history,  and  two  only — the  coming  into 
the  world,  and  the  going  out  of  it :  in  these  two  points,  the  be^uning 
and  the  end.  His  history  is  represented  as  transcending  ordinary 
hamau  history.  He  came  amongst  us  by  an  extraonlinnry  birth,  He 
left  us  by  an  extraordinary  exit,  involving  a  triumph  over  death. 
In  these  two  great  facts  each  Christian  expresses  belief  aa  a  condition 
of  baptism  :  but  all  that  we  commonly  mean,  when  we  speak  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  is  simply  omitted  from  the  Creed,  as  it  is  from  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  reason  of  this 
omission,  which  would  take  me  away  from  my  subject ;  1  merely  refer 
to  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  conclusion,  that  the 
primitive  Church  must  have  attached  special  imi>ortancc  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  virgin-birth,  the  early  disciples  must  have  seen  in 
it  somethiug  different  in  kind  from  a  mere  fanciful  embodiment 
of  their  belief  in  the  purity  of  their  Master's  character.  In  reali^, 
believing  as  they  did  that  that  Master  was  gone  up  into  Heaven,  and 
was  "  sitting  at  the  right  baud  of  God,"  is  it  conceivable  that  they 
could  regard  a  fiction  conceniiug  His  birth  as  necessary  to  declare  to 
the  world  what  the  moral  character  of  His  life  on  earth  was  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  discussion  on  purcness,  Mr,  Arnold  rcfen  to 
the  teaching  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  what  he  describes  as 
"the  great  Colcridgian  positiou."  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  remark 
upon  this  reference,  because  I  feel  much  indebted  to  Coleridge  fbr 
not  a  few  things  which  he  wrote,  and  specially  for  that  doctrine 
which  I  understand  to  be  in  question  here.  The  Coleridgian  position, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnold,  is,  "that  Christianity,  rightly  uudcrstood, 
is  identical  with  the  highest  philosophy,  and  that,  apart  from  all 
question  of  historical  evidence,  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  necessary  and  eternal  truths  of  reason — tniths  which  man,  by 
the  Touchsafeil  light  of  nature,  and  without  aid  from  documents  or 
tradition,  may  always  and  everywhere  discover  for  himself."  If  Mr. 
tireen  formulates  his  great  master's  views  in  these  words,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  dispute  their  acctiracy;  but  if  I  may  quote  Coleridgc^s ' 
own  words,  as  they  appear  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Aid*  to 
Reflection,"  they  arc  as  follows.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  hook  is 
stated  to  be 

•*  To  exhibit  a  full  and  cunsistent  wlicme  of  the  Christian  Dispensation    and  J 
more  largely  of  all  (he  docuiues  of  tbo  Christian  Faith ;  &nd  to  answer  all  the  I 
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iitiofl  to  tlio  6«me  wliit'li  do  not  originate  in  a  cormpc  will  rather  than  an 

|sg  judgment ;    and    to   do  this  in  a  manner  intdligible  for  oil,  who, 

ising  the  onUnary  advantages  of  education,  do  in  good  earnest  deairu  to 

liieit    religious  creed  in  the  light  of  thtir  owti  convictions,  and  to  hnvo 

'sraanoa  for  cho  fiiith  whicli  the)*  profess.     There  are  indeed  myHteriea  la 

I  cridoDoe  of  which  no  roaaon  can  bo  brought.     Bui  it  has  been  my  cndeaTOttr 

to  >how  that  the  true  solution  of  tliis  problem  is  that  these  mysteries  ore 

MMOa — reaaon  in  its  highest  form  of  selfalHrmatioQ." 

These  words,  vbeii  I  first  came  upon  them  (I  am  afraid  to  say 
bov  mauy  rears  ago),  seemed  to  me  like  a  ligLt  ia  the  darkness. 
Owing  to  circumstauces  of  early  training,  I  bad  the  notion  strougly 
working  within  me  that  faith  said  one  thing  and  reason  another,  that 
Cuth  had  divine  authority  and  that  reason  must  be  bent  in  submis- 
»ou,  even  if  it  cracked  and  broke  in  the  process.  To  iiud  it  bravely 
Buerted  that  religious  teaching  was  in  conformity  with  the  highest 
rea*0D  was  therefore  to  rae  like  life  frcjm  the  dead :  for  this 
"  Colexidgiau  position  "  I  heartily  and  profoundly  thank  him.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  is  the  onjy  man  who  has  said  that  which  is  involved 
in  the  words  above  quoted ;  but  he  was  the  first  who  said  it  to  me, 
umI  I  bclieTc  that  there  arc  many  who  arc  cqnally  with  myself 
willing  to  own  their  gratitude  to  him.  Frederick  Dcnison  Maurice 
was  Qodoubtcdly  InHueuccd  deeply  by  him,  and  has  as  undoubtedly 
loilucDced  many  others.  I  know^  of  course,  what  can  be  said  about 
"  iLe  black  depths  "  of  Coleridge,  as  his  son  Derwent  used  to  describe 
thfi  fmtherV  metaphysical  discourses,  and  I  know  also  what  can  he 
naid  couoemiug  the  mistiness  and  dark  uaiDtelligibility  of  Maurice, 
I  feel  sure  that  both  oue  and  the  other  have  been  of  incalculable 
itance  to  many  puzzled  seekers  after  truth :  both  have  helped 
xaany  to  hold  fast  the  Apostles'  Creed,  while  they  have  equally  held 
UM.  the  prerogatives  of  human  reason.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  do 
not  apply  the  Culeridgiau  position  ia  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Arnold 
spphcs  it.  He  writes  :  "  The  great  Colendgian  position,  that  apart 
ifom  all  question  of  evidence  for  miracles,  and  of  the  historical 
<p]ality  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  essential  matters  of  Christianity 
4irc  DC4»uary  and  eternal  facts  of  nature  or  truths  of  reason,  is  heuce- 
iarth  the  key  to  the  whole  defence  of  Christianity.  When  a  Christian 
'^iitae  \m  preitentcd  to  us  ns  obligatory,  the  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be 
atked  is  whether  onr  need  of  it  is  a  fact  of  nature."  I  cannot  accept 
^lu  V  ation  of  the   Colendgian   position;   if  this  be  the   true 

aji  ,,  then  I  abandon   the   position   as  being  to  me  worthless. 

'^'hat  1  find  concerning  the  Christian  creed  is  that  it  says  nothing 
I  virtues,  leaving  them  to  other  departments  of  Church  teaching, 
that  it  confines  itself  to  facts  :  tliis  is  a  very  prime  chamctcristic 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Clirist  for  announcing  Him, 
^aching  his  Gospel  to  the  world ;  and  tlic  articles  of  the  Creed 
t  the  mystery  of  the  lucaruatiou  for  their  ccutre — they  cluster 
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about  it,  they  drpcnd  upon  it,  they  are  inseparably  connected 
it.  I  ask  myself  then,  Is  this  mystery  of  an  Incarnation  something 
which  impinges  npon  my  reason,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  receive  | 
simply  because  I  am  told  upon  authority,  said  to  be  adequate,  that 
it  is  true  ?  According  to  my  view  of  the  case,  the  Colendgias 
position  comes  in  to  help  mc  to  answer  this  question ;  it  encourages 
me  to  think  upon  the  mystery,  or  doctrine,  or  alleged  fact,  with  the 
full  hope  aud  belief  that  I  shall  find  it  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  my  highest  reason.  Thank  God,  I  believe  that  I  have 
done  so.  If  the  will  of  God,  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  mysteries  of 
God,  are  iu  any  way  to  be  communicated  to  mankind,  this  must  be 
done,  as  it  would  seem,  by  human  means,  ^fcssagcs  from  heaven  to 
earth  have  come  apparently,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  lips  of  men 
endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts,  or  specially  furnished  for  the  task 
by  tljc  Spirit  of  God.  Is  it  inconceivable,  does  it  not  rather  approve 
ibudf  to  our  highest  {towers  of  thought,  that  the  supreme  message  of 
all  should  come  by  the  lips  of  one  "  fairer  than  the  children  of  men," 
and  who  can  elaim  to  be  diriuc?  la  not  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  case  comprised  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Hebrews :  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
iu  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spokeu  unto  ua  by  His  Son  "  ?  * 

Christmas-day  is  our  festival  of  welcome  to  this  Son  of  God  ;  it 
is  the  festival  of  the  Inrarnation  ;  it  commemorates  the  "  bringer  to 
the  world  of  the  new  dispensation,"  as  Mr.  Arnold  truly  says ;  but 
it  arrays  tho  Church  in  her  brightest  garments,  because  this  bringer 
of  the  new  dispensation  is  One  whom  we  may  worship  as  divine. 
Wc  do  not  introduce  a  miracle,  as  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  complain,  m 
for  the  miracle's  sake  ;  wc  onlymaiutain  the  belief  which  the  Church  ^ 
has  held  from  the  beginning,  that  the  birlh  of  Jesas  Christ  was  as 
the  Evangelists  attest  it  to  hare  been.  But  I  thiuk  we  ought  oot, 
and  ve  do  aot,  merge  (so  to  ^leak)  the  Incarnation  in  the   virgin- 
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The  ApoHtolic  Epistles  never  refer  to  it;  St.  Mark  and  St. 
FJohn  could  write  CJospels  without  it.  How  far  it  may  be  true  that 
Itiw  was  the  only  possible  method  of  Incarnation,  it  would  perhapa 
be  both  Tweless  and  irreverent  to  inquire ;  but  certainly  it  is  Jesua 
Chrijt  in  the  fulness  of  Ilis  manhood  and  Ilia  ministry,  the  Son  of 
Ood  and  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and 
who  roue  again  the  conqueror  of  death  and  the  grave — it  is  Jesua 
Christ  who,  "  for  us  men,  and  our  salvation,  came  down  from 
HeaTCUj"  rather  than  the  special  method  of  His  Incarnation,  that  the 
Chnrcb  commemoratcB  upon  Chriatmaa-day. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  contention  of  this  article,  my  chief  points 
are  these  : — I  contend  that  the  doctrine  of  the  virgiu-birth  cannot 
Im   reaaonably   regarded   as   a  mere  legend ;   that  it  has  not  been 
erolred  out  of  prophecy,  though   words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  have 
been  regarded  as  foreshadowing  it  ;  that  it  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  tribute  of  the  multitude  to  the  purity  of  the  human  life  of 
our  Ijurd ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  the  birth 
ne  declared  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  manner  by  an  historian 
and  physician,  whom  wc  have  independent  means  of  proving  to  have 
lieen  &  mau  of  keen  observation   and  great  power  of  careful  descrip- 
tion— who,   moreover,  assures  us  that  he  had  taken  every  pains  to 
n&ke   btm»e]f  acquainted  with   the  truth  of  the  things  which  he 
records.      I  have  wished,  however,  to  regard  this  doctrine  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  prime  and  central  doctrine  of  all — uamely,  that  of  the 
I  incarnation :    Jesus  Christy  the  Son  of  God,  come  in  the  flesh,   is 
the   basiii    of  all :    "  born   of  the  Virgiu    Mary "  is   the    divinely 
appointed  way.  Therefore  Christmas-day,  which  celebrates  the  advent 
I  of  Christ,  rightly  recites  the  circumstances  of  His  birth,  both  natural 
■tid  miraculous,  both  humble  and  royal,  l>oth  human  and  divine, 
Thii  birth  is  one  of  the  fuundatiou  stones  of  that  Church  against 
vLicb  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail. 

If  a  man  adopts  the  opinion  that  all  recorded  facta,  which  are 
*OBtrtry  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  are  in  themselves  incredible, 
then  all  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that  any  man  can  possibly 
•aj,  most,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  if  he 
Wierei  that  with  God  all  thiuga  ace  possible,  he  may  with  comfort 
^  liiiDself,  and  1  believe  with  the  approbation  of  his  reason,  accept 
^*M  fall  teaching  and  aigniBcaucc  of  ChristmaS'-day. 


H.  Cahuslk. 
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PART  I. 


1.  r\P  the  Bubjects  vhicli  have  come  up  for  political  discussion  of 
w  late  years,  few  are  more  vital  than  the  law  which  regulates  the 
succession  to  land.  The  land  of  a  country  is  the  most  important  and , 
permanent  of  all  its  possessions.  It  is  the  basis  of  every  local  operar- 
tion.  The  occupation  of  some  portion  of  it,  however  small,  ia  a 
necessity  of  life  fot  everybody.  Apart  from  the  necessity  of  livings 
the  possession  of  land  is  the  object  of  more  general  and  passionate 
desire  than  the  possession  of  any  other  inanimate  thing.  Claarrela 
over  it  have  rent  communities  in  twain  more  generally  and  per- 
manently perhaps  than  any  other  cause.  Just  and  convenient 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  ownership  of  the  land  of  a  oonntry 
are  among  the  primary  conditions  of  the  welfare  of  its  people.  If 
such  arrangements  exist,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great  mass  of  orderiy 
and  contented  men,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  other  disturbing  ele^ 
ments  in  society,  supply  to  it  a  steady  Conservative  foroe.  K  society 
is  found  to  be  in  an  uneasy  and  unstable  condition,  a  statesman  viU 
do  well  to  see  whether  the  Land  Laws  are  such  as  to  satisfy  men's 
reasonable  desires.  The  cause  may  not  be  there  ;  but  if  it  ia,  it  viU 
assuredly  be  a  very  deep  and  pervading  one. 

2.  Some  of  these  remarks  apply  to  England  in  a  less  degree  jthan 
to  other  countries.  We  depend  so  much  on  our  minerals,  and  tiie 
manufactures  which  they  support,  and  on  the  circumstances  which 
have  made  ns  the  carriers  of  the  world  and  its  bankers  and  its 
brokers ;  that  the  numbers  who  live  by  tillage  bear  to  our  whole 
numbers  a  small  proportion  compared  with  the  proportions  between 
the  same  classes  in  other  countries  whose  examples  are  often  cited. 
Even  if  our  system  had  been  as  unsuitable  to  the  habits  and  con- 
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English  life  as  it  has  been  to  those  of  Irish  life,  or  aa 
French  system  was  a  ceutury  ago  to  those  of  French  life,  or  the 
Pirxiisiao,  system  was  eighty  years  ago  to  those  of  Prussian  life,  which 
n  "vcry  iar  from  being  the  case,  we  should  hardly  have  sufi'cred  the 
ac^ijatc  misery  which  afllicted  tho&e  natious,  nor  have  experienced  such 
rioieut  disturbances  aa  they  in  chaugiag  from  one  system  to  another. 
M-M.  tk&ic  examples  of  the  evils  of  misehievous  Laud  Laws  apply  to  us 
in.    jprmciph,  but  by  no  means  in  degree. 

S.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  fact  that  among  thoughtful  men 
1;h.^Te  has  been  for  maoy  years  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
:t«  of  our  Land  Laws.  It  has  beeu  seen  that  the  ownership  of 
land  gets  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  while  the  population  in- 
creases ;  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wealth  created  by 
ittilnslry  is  absorbed  into  the  liauds  of  the  local  owners  of  the  soil, 
wlio  ouly  stand  and  wait.  Tliis  dissatisfaction  has  usually  taken  the 
form  of  exhibiting  the  advantage  to  the  State  of  numerous  owner- 
»l*i|«  of  land,  and  especially  of  culturabic  laud.  The  blame  of  a 
ntrary  state  of  things  was  for  many  years  laid,  and  is  still  laid  by 
any,  upon  our  cumbrous  system  of  transfer  or  conveyancing,  which, 
it  is  said,  prevents  the  purchase  of  small  properties.  More  lately  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  haa  been  called  in  question.  And  by 
uy  uf  remedy  numerous  plans  have  beeu  proposed. 

4.  It  would  tate  long  to  examine  these  plans,  and  at  most  of 
lUem  I  shall  only  glance  in  this  pa|}er.  ily  present  endeavours  will 
be  confiucd  to  show,  first,  that  mere  alterations  in  the  system  of 
wiatcynuciug  without  preparing  the  way  by  a  simplification  of  the 
'av  will  be  of  little  avail ;  and  secondly,  that  the  portion  of  the  law 
which  requires  alteration  is  one  which  lies  too  deep  to  be  observed 
without  close  attention,  but  is  one   of  great  influence,  which  in  our 

t^tory  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contest,  and  has  been  settled  at 
Vrent  times  on  different  principles,  each  of  which,  when  working 
rtMgb  long  periods  of   time,  has  produced  powerful  eflects,  though 
'*a  working  is  quiet  and  silent. 

5.  Even  with  these  limits  to  the  subject,  it  is  one  of  such  mogni- 
^de  and  complexity  as  almost  to    uutit  it    for  any    brief  handling. 

or  is  it  aided  by  any  external  attractions.      On  the  contrary,  it  is 

*o  betet  with  technicalities,  and  so  remote   firom  popular  ideas  and 

^•^iiiary  subjects  of  thought*  as  to  require  considerable  labour  even 

^  tiiiderstaad  the  terms  of  the  problems  it  presents.     I  and  some  of 

fcUow-workers  in  this  field  have  lately  been  much  laughed  at  by 

'     I  opponcuts,  good-humouredly   t^iiough,  fur  supposing  that  we 

>i:ike    Hodge  interest    himself  in    euutingent   remaiudcrs   and 

springing  uses.     No  doubt  that  is  difficult.     There  is   no  royal  road 

*-'^  law  of  any  kind,  unless  it  be  Lynch  law,  and  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 

£**=^y  in  thi»  country  has  long  enjoyed  an  unenviable  reputation  as 
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one  of  tlie  driest  and  rnost  crabbed  and  revolting  of  studies.  And  yel| 
if  discussions  like  tbese  are  to  have  any  practical  restdtj  we  must 
make  ourselves  understood,  aud  must  show  that  we  have  sometUiDg 
to  say  of  general  interest  and  importance.  It  would  aeem  that  a 
popular  appeal  is  necessary  for  every  step  of  amendment.  Not  only 
are  there  the  inevitable  professional  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  but 
behind  them  lie  privileged  classes,  who  exercise  great  power  and  are 
prone  to  resist  all  change  as  such.  To  obtain  a  practical  rcforoir  it 
is  hardly  imfficieDt  to  convince  a  reasonable  number  of  experts.  One 
mut  manage  to  raise  a  general  interest,  and  obtain  the  momentum 
of  numbers  before  the  v^s  inertue  can  be  overcome.  1  am  very  far 
iadeed  from  poaaesaing  the  literary  skill  or  the  eloquence  necessKy 
for  such  a  task.  All  I  can  hope  for  is  to  attract  the  interest  of 
some  one  who  may  possess  such  gifts.  That  caunot  be  done  by 
plunging  into  a  masn  of  abstruse  technicalities.  I  will  address 
myself  to  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  salient  poiutsof  my  subject,  and 
will  ask  my  professional  brethren  who  may  read,  if  any  do  read, 
these  remarks,  to  pardon  me  if  I  appear  to  omit  important  details 
or  to  use  language  technically  insullicient  but  better  uudcrstanded  of 
the  people. 

6.  It  is  true  that  some  recent  events   have  quickened  our  seaac 
that  all  is  not  altogether  well  with  our  land  system,  and   our  desire 
to   be   better  informed  about  it.       Wc  suffered    from  several 
seasons  in  succession,  and  that  led  to  a  great  extension  of  cnterprts 
in  importation  of  food,  which  still  continues  and  keeps  prices  down. 
Looking  fipora  the  economical  point  of  view,  our  system  now  appears  j 
to  many  to  be  too  inflexible,  and  to  give  too  little  facility  for  dealing 
with  laud  as  circumstances  require.      Looking  from  the  Family  point  i 
of  view,  it  has  been  tihowu  how  insecure  is  the  position  of  apparent 
owuers  of  broad  lauds  burdened  with  accumulations  of  Family  charges. 
And  occurrences  iu   Ireland   have   given   us   more    insight    into  tho 
political  danger  which  may  come  of  placing  the  laud  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  small  body  of  owners. 

7.  On  this  last  head   a  point  which   a  few  years  ago  was  mvjAk.] 
disputed  has  been  cleared  up,  and  that  iu  a  way  calculated  to  impr 
the  imagination.      Some  of  the  advocates  of  Reform — Mr.  Bright 
particular — were  taken  sharply  to   task    for  exaggeration    in    stating 
how  small  the  number  of  hands   was   into  which   the   owucrsbip 
land  had  fallen.     1  do  not  remember  the  numbers  given,  nor  does 
BOW  very  much  signify.     The  discussion  led    to  an  inquiry,  and 
inquiry  resulted  in  what  has  been  called  the  New   Domesday  Bo* 
From  that  book  it  appears  that   Afr.  Bright   and  his   allies,  howe^ 
inaccurate   in   detail   when    they  could   only   guess,   have  upon 
ascertained  facts  a  most  substantial  case  to  go  upon.      T  will   stat^^j 
few  figures,  for  which  I  am    indebted  to  a  pamphlet  written  by 
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Smw-Leferre.*  He  calculates  that  in  the  UniteA  Kingdom,  with 
Itei  thirty-five  miUioas  or  so  of  people,  there  are  less  thaa  200,003 
who  own  any  amoaat  of  land  exceeding  one  acre.  He  excludes 
nicro  house  properties  with  less  than  an  acre  of  land,  which  clearly 
arc  not  of  a  rural  character.  Counting  five  to  a  family,  the  number 
of  rural  landowners  would  represent  only  a  million  of  souls.  But 
bendea  this,  the  division  of  the  properties  shows  the  most  extraordi- 
nary inequality.  After  deduclint;  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres 
belongiug  to  the  Crown  and  to  public  bodies,  there  are  about  seventy- 
five  millious  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  Of 
these  seventy-five  milliousj  more  than  fifty  are  vested  in  less  than 
i.CXX)  owners,  representing  (say)  25,000  souls,  and  sixty-four  millions 
vested  in  15,000  owucnj,  who  may  represent  75,000  souls.  It  is 
atartling  thing  to  hear  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  owned  by  a 
number  of  persona  who,  with  tbeir  families,  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  population  of  Guernsey,  and  more  than  four-fifths  by  a 
number  who  hardly  exceed  the  population  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

8.  The  owners  or  lessees  of  land  under  one  acre  arc  about  850,000, 
representing,  say,  four   and    a   quarter   millions   of  souls.      In  esti- 
mating the  political  value  of  such  statistics,  these  must  be  taken  into 
mceount  as  owners  of  property,  though   probably   most  of  them  are 
only  leaacholders.      But  they  have   nothing   to  do  with  agricultural 
laud,  and  even  if  all  were  counted  in,  the   number  of  ownerships 
would  be  small   compared  with  other   countries.      ^I.  Lavergne  caU 
.ted   a    few    years    ago    that   iu   France,    after    deducting    State 
domains  and  commercial  property,  there  arc  111  millions  of  acres  of 
cultivable   land   which   are   distributed   among  more  than  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  owners,  who  can  hardly  represent  less   than  twenty- 
five    millions    out    of   thirty-seven    millions   of    Frenchmen.       The 
namher  of  house-owners  in  towns  is  reckoned  at    upwards  of  two 
millions  more. 

9.  So  far  we   know  our   condition   more   accurately  than  we  did. 

And  it   seems    to  me  a  just   conclusion   that  the  concentration  of 

ownership  which  is  found  in  connection  with  our  system  is  largely 

I        aud  mainly  the  effect  of  that  system.      Hut  I  admit  it  to  be  a  dis- 

pntablc    conclusion.      There    are     other    causes,   both   moral    and 

economical,  which  tend  to  produce  the  same  effect :  and  if  a  man 

thinks  it  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  phenomena  mainly  to  those 

I      cau»e«  it  is  not  easy  to  confute  him.      Social  phscnomcna  arc  so  com- 

H^lex  ss  hardly  ever  to  be  referable  to  a  single  cause.     It  must  suffice 

^■^e  practical  worker  if  he  can  put  his  finger  on  the  main  cause. 

^B      10.  I    am    not   going  to  discuss    here    the    relative    agricultural 

\  ^  **  The  Freedom  of  Land,"  pnhliBhed  by  Maomilliin  &  Co.,  I8S0.     I  sfcronBly  milvjie 

^••ybody  iattrettcd  in  tho  lahject  to  read  thU  pomphUt,  which  sboandB  wlto  iafonno- 
^^A  ud  niggeitfoiii  in  cvury  jmrt  of  it. 
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advantages  of  small  and  large  mmerBliips,  nor  any  other  question  01 
public  economy.     .Kven  if  1  -were  competent  to  such  a  task,  which 
is  not  the  casc^  it  would    occupy  too  miich   room    now.      As   to  the 
vast  plans  by  which  the  State  is  to   become  a  great  landowjier  and 
to  let  its  land  to  innumerable  cultivators  on  a  small  icalcj  or  those, 
again  by  which  e\Grj  man  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
plot  of  land  from  somebody,  probably  I  have  never  understood  them, 
though  not  for  want  of  trying.      So  far  as  I  do  understand  them,  or 
thiuk   I  do,  they  seem  to  mc  to  presuppose  moral  and  social  con- 
ditions from  which  we  are  very  far  off.     Such  schemes  go  far  wide  ■ 
of  attempts  to  reform  the  Laws  relating  to  land  or  any  other  brancli  f 
of  Law  as  commonly  understood  ;  they  rather  propose   to   shift  the 
very  basis  of  English  Society,  and  to  remodel  it  on  different  theories 
of  property  and  of  the  relation  between  the  State  and  individuals. 
Other  plans  there  arc  for  securing  to  the  State   what  is  called  the 
unearned  increment  of  land  by  an  adjustment  of  taxation.      Such  con- 
siderations hardly  relate  to  the  subject  of  Land  Laws.     They  belong 
to  our  fiscal  system,  and  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  all  other 
parts  of  it.      Others  again  have  objected  to  enclosures,  and  have  looked 
back  with  a  longing  eye  to  the  days  when  vast  tracts  of  land  were 
held  in  common.      liut   though    some   enclosures   may  have    been 
unwisely  made,  to  deny  the  benefit  to  England  of  the  great  bulk  nf 
thoae  which  have  been  going  on  for  some  four  centuries,  seems  to  me 
as  violent  a  paradox  as  it  would  be  to  deny  the  benefit  to  the  world 
of  the  reclamation  of  American  forests  because  clearances  may  hove 
been  too  sweeping.     Some  are  in  favour  of  the  Law  of  the  Cods 
Napoleon,   by   which   a  man's   projKrty  devolves   on   his   childreOf 
subject   only  to  a  limited  testamentary  power   on    the    part  of  the 
father.      That   seems  to  me  too  rigid  a  law,  and  one  calculated  to 
establish  undesirable  relations  among  members  of  a  family,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  those  wlio  are  subject  to  the  Law  seem   highly 
content  with  it.      Again,  one  very  clever  gentleman  proposes  to  fix 
a  limit  on  the  size  of  landed  estates  ;  another  to  prohibit  mortgagee 
That  would   involve  a  very  minute   and   vexatious  supervision  ovet* 
men's  private   affairs,  with   the  result  of  fatally  embarrassing  then>  — 
I  think  it  wiser  to   fix   our  eyes  upon  modifications  of  the  cxistic^ic 
laws,  which  are  perfectly  feasible  and  simple,  which  rest  on  brO'^*-' 
principles   that   have   worked   well  in  England   formerly  for    lo*^» 
periods  of  time,  and  which  may  be  seen  working  in  other  oouotrv  ^ 
now.     Moreover,  what  I  contend  for  is  not  to  introduce  more  mt^5»i 
ference  and  management,  hut  less.     I  think  it  best  to  leave  men       '^ 
maoftge  their  own  affairs  as  much  as  {>ossible.     The   mischief  that     ■ 
Uy  to   the  charge  of  the   Land   Laws  is  that  by  their  means  livi^cX 
men  arc  shut  out  of  the  full  management  of  their  own  afl'airs.    Th. 
arc  manageil  by  dead  men  in  the  supposed  interests  of  possible 
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And  the  remedy  that  I  propose  is  simply  more  freedom 
r  for  Vwin^  men, 
Ih  The  important  brauch  of  Land  Laws  vhich  governs  the  rela* 
of  landlord  nud  tenant  M'hen  the  use  of  laud  is  shared  in  that 
',  docs  not  fall  witbiu  the  scope  of  the  prcscut  paper.  I  mcntioa 
il  for  the  same  reason  which  has  led  mc  to  run  through  the  range 
nf  other  proposals,  and  to  eliminate  them ;  because  I  know  hy 
peHenoc  how  necessary  it  ia  when  the  Land  Laws  ore  mentioned 
ir&ra  the  hearer  that  he  is  not  to  expect  n  discussion  on  those 
topics  which  are  most  current.  T  repeat  that  my  present  object  is 
t»  tugge-st  thotight;)  on  the  kind  of  ownership  which  our  Law  allows 
to  be  created  iu  Land,  and  on  the  way  in  whtc)i  that  kind  of  owner- 
lip  impedes  its  free  transfer. 

Among  the   various  points  which  have  been   diMCUsscd  with 

D   to   this   matter,   there   ore   two  upon  which   there  ia  Tcry 

cneral   agreement.     One  is  that,  in  a  political   point  of  view,  as 

i«ting«t»lird  from  an  economical  one,  it  is  an  advanta^  to  a  nation 

to  pMUMB  a  great  number  of  rural  landowners  or  freeholders.     And 

^Itcol&cr  IS  that  our  system  of  transfer  is  niiuously  cumbrous  and 

«cK|ieiMnre,  and  that  n  cheaper  and  simpler  system  would  be  of  great 

■diTOtag^.    On  the  former  of  these  points  there  is  not  absolute  agree- 

rat ;  for  instance,  such  an  eminent  writer  as  Mr.  BVoudo  thinks  that 

properties  are  more  advantageous  than  numerous  ones;  but  I 

PTC  the  agreement  is  pretty  general.     On  the  latter  poiut  there 

'•  10  far  as  I  know,  no  dissentient  opinion. 

l8.  When  we  come  to  the  means  of  simplifying  transfer,  we  find 

*  ^tiTCTsitT  of  opinions,  and  numerous  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode 

^^  attuning  the  object  by  new  mschiuery.     And  I  must  dwell  for 

while  on  the  course  of  these  controversies ;  because,  though  I  myself 

ink  that  iu  the  present  state  of  our  Law  they  arc  unfruitful,  and 

hat  all  the  suggestions  arc  alike  useless  for  the  purpose  of  making 

more  negotialjlc  by  mere  machinery  ;  still  other  people  do  not 

>tik  so,  and  at  all  events  they  throw  light  upon  the  remedy  which 

Wliero  to  be  useful,  viz.,  the  simplification  of  the  Law. 

I  will  not  go  back  further  than  the  year  1H57,  merely  premising 
more  than  thirty  years   prior   to  that   time  the   Real  Property 
'Amission  had  set  forth  the  defects  of  the  English  conveyancing 
I,  and  had  advocated  ilegistration  as  a  remedy.     The  transfer 
parcel  of  land  is  a  cumbrous  and  dilatory  process,  enormously 
^^cosive,  sometimes  leading  to  litigation,  and  after  all  (though  this 
*'hap9  is  the  least  of  its  evils)  it  may  end  iu  conferring  a  title  that 
>ioC  free  from  doubt.     Iu  the  year  1857  a  Ucport  was  madD  by  a 
yal  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.     It  is  a  meet 
document,   abounding    in    information,   and   uuspaiing   in  its 
^^ptnitioa  of  the  evils  uf  our  system  of  transfer.     The  remedy  they 
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proposed  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Kegistration.     Their  plan  wu 
this  kind !  to  establish  a  General  Registry  of  titles  in  which  each 
property  should   be  entered  in  a  name  or  names  representing  the 
absolute  owuersbipj   so   that   the   registered   owners,    or   persons  ia^ 
whoso  names  tlie  land  was  entered,  should  always  1)c  able  to  confei^ 
a  good  title  npou  a  purchaser.    That  is  done  now  with  such  a  property    ' 
as  Consols :  the  person  who  stands  as  owner  in  the  BanV  books  can 
always  sell  and  give  a  good  title  to  liis  purchaser.      It  is  clear  that 
such   a    plan,   standing    atone,   would   secure   ease   and   rapidity  of 
transfer.      But  we  all  know  how  impossible   it  is   that   the  persons 
appearing  as  owners  in  the  Register  should  be  the  real  owners  ;  and 
how  are  the  real  owners  to  be  protected  against  injurious  dealings 
with  their  estate  ?      For  that  purpose  a  system  of  notices  was  devised 
by  which  every  person  entitled   to  an  interest  in   the  land   might 
protect  it,  just  as  now  a  judicial  order  may  be  procured  to  preTcnt 
the  transfer  of  Consols  without  notice. 

15.  The  first  law  passed  after  this  Report  was  in  the  year  1862^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord- Chancellor  Westbury,  He  departed 
widely  from  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Report 
of  1857,  and  provided  that  every  kind  of  interest  should  be 
entered  on  the  Register ;  in  other  words,  bo  established,  not  a 
registry  of  complete  ownerships,  hut  one  of  deeds,  or  at  leaat  of 
all  dealings  with  all  interests,  having  much  the  same  effect  aa  the 
system  established  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  of  York,  which 
has  not  been  found  to  promote  speed  or  cheapness.  This  require- 
ment, and  another,  which  was  that  every  title  must  be  made 
perfect  before  being  put  upon  the  register,  made  the  scheme  very 
heavy  and  expensive  to  work.  After  a  few  years  it  was  found  that 
the  Registry  Office  was  doing  next  to  nothing,  and  another  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  They  reported 
in  the  year  1869,  and  they  advised  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
Report  of  1857.  For  some  years  again  nothing  was  done  under  this 
Report,  but  in  the  year  1875  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  a 
Registry,  mainly  upon  its  system,  superseding  the  Registry  of 
1862.  But  the  plan  has  not  been  received  with  more  favour  than 
its  predecessor,  or  rather  its  elder  sister.  In  its  turn  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  third  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  opinions  appear  to  have  swayed  hock  again  in  faroor  ii 
of  registry  of  deeds.  H 

16.  This  then  is  the  net  result  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  agitation  ™ 
and  learned  discussion,  and,  within  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  of 
three  public  inquiries  and  of  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  of  vhich 
has  been  in  operation  for  twenty-three  years — a  result  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  comjilete  and  absolute  failure.  I  waa  one  of 
the  Commissioners  who  reported  in  the  year  1869,  and  having   been 
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requested  to  prepare  the  rough  draft  of  the  Report  which  was  put 
into  shape  by  my  colleagues,  I  had  to  pay  very  close  attention  to  the 
cridence  taken.  Aud  thougli  I  then  thought  that  people  would  be 
diftposed  to  prefer  the  plaa  of  1857  to  the  plan  of  1862 — an  opiaioa 
vhich  has  proved  to  be  quite  erroneous — yet  it  was  then  deeply 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it  is  a  mere  delusion  to  hope  for  a 
limplc  system  of  transfer  while  wc  retain  a  very  complicated 
system  of  laws.  For  our  settled  estates,  with  their  numerous 
eootlngeut  remaiudcra,  shifting  and  springing  uses,  and  jointures, 
and  portions,  and  terms  of  years,  and  two  or  three  layers  of  family 
I  cliarges,  to  be  transferred  by  the  simple  process  of  entry  in  a  book, 
^_is,  as  I  believe,  about  as  e&sy  as  it  is  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
^Bye  of  a  needle. 

'  17.  The  grand  object  of  a  registry  is  facility  of  transfer,  and  so 

loDjc  OS  you  have  property  vested  in  absolute  ownership,  transfer  l>y 

^e^<ttry  is  a  very  simple  thtug.     The  entry  in  the  book  will  thea 

anally  correspond  with  the  fact.     If  it  does  not,  it  is  because  the 

wner  has  raised  money  on  the  security  of  his  land,  and   even  then 

i»  incumbrancers  will  be  as  complete  owners  of  their  money  as  he 

of  his  land;  aud  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  will  l>e  no 

fiiculty   in   effecting    whatever  sale   the   owner   desires    to   make. 

ivcD    absolute    ownership,    there    can    be    no    difficulty    about    a 

'gistercd  title  except  in   ibc  case   of  quarrel;   and  a  registry  is  for 

c  |mrpo»e  of  facilitating  transfer  in  the   great  bulk  of  cases,  not 

nhe  purpose  of  settling  quarrels,  which  must  be  taken  into  Court. 

if  you  allow  the  creation  of  partial  and   divided  iutercsts,  as  a 

to  one  for  his  life  with  remainder  over  to  another,  you  will  to 

X  extent  mar  the  effect  of  your  registry.      Either  the  estate  must 

registered   in    the  name  of    tbe   life-owoer,  in   which   case    the 

<:uiuadcr  man  wdl  enter  a   caution   to   protect    his  interest;  or  it 

UH  be  registered  in  the  name  of  a  trustee,  when  the  beneficiaries 

enter  cautious.      A  caution  means  that  a  sale  cannot  be  effected 

•liout   notice   to    the    cantor  and  opportunity   of  ubjection.      The 

P**^cr  of  making  a  good  title  to  a  purchaser,  pi-ovided   no  objection 

tolteu   by  some    other    interested    ])('r.suu,    is  not    the    power  of 

lliiig  freely.      And  where  the  lieaeliciaries  are  unburn  or  lufauts, 

when    any   one  objects,  the  projierty   will  not  by  reason   of  its 

re.gistered    be    more   saleable  than    it   now   is.      Still,  if  the 

interests    which    may  be    created   are    all   vested    in    living 

P^*^ii»,  aud  the  time   during   which  the  ownership  is  split  up  is  a 

•■1*00  time,    the  system    of  transfer   bj    registry  might   work    with 

'*^Vsttlage,  though  not  so  efficiently  or  smoothly  as  if  all  ownerships 

•^rr  absolute. 

IH  Now  tlic  foreign  systems  of  registry,  of  which  wc  hear  such 
■llnriug  accounts,  are  based  upon  systems  of  Law  or  ol  custom  which 
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do  not  admit  the  long  setllemcuts  of  land  that  arc  in  vogue  here. 
Lord  Westbury  was  too  sanguine  when  he  told  us  that  under  his 
Registry  Act  a  man  might  walk  about  with  his  title-deeds  in  hia 
waistcoat  pocketj  and  that  he  might  step  into  his  hankers  and  effect 
a  legal  mortgage  in  five  minutes  and  at  no  expense  to  speak  of. 
Por  he  forgot  that,  if  such  things  arc  done  in  Belgium  or  France,  it 
is  because  the  interests  in  land  there  arc  few  and  simple,  and  that 
where  they  are  many  and  complex  very  different  considerations 
arise. 

19.  If  we  consider  that  the  custom  in  this  country  is  for  a  man 
to  tie  up  his  land  for  the  very  purpose  of  preserving  it  in  his  family 
for  two  or  for  three  generations,  how  can  we  think  that  none  of  the 
numerous  [wrsona  interested  in  it  will  interfere  to  prevent  its  sale  ? 
Or  if  they  do  not,  it  is  certain  that  dispositions  enduring  for  fifty  or 
wxty  years  {which  is  no  uncommon  duration  even  for  a  single  family 
settlement,  and  is  a  brief  duration  for  a  family  settlement  operated 
on  by  re- settlements)  will  be  attended  by  such  a  compliration  of 
interests  that  the  purchase-money  must  be  paid  to  trustees  or  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  \VeIl,  but  that  means  that  the  money  is 
tied  up  just  as  the  land  was  tied  up ;  it  cannot  be  used  for  the 
various  purposes  for  which  people  want  money  and  wish  to  sell  land 
for  it ;  the  motive  to  sell  land  is  taken  away,  and  land  is  no  more  an 
article  of  commerce  with  a  registry  than  without  it.  Moreover,  the 
great  expense  of  transfer  consists  in  inve^ligating  all  these  complex 
interests,  and  iu  getting  the  owners  to  transfer  them ;  and  though  X 
admit  that  under  an  effectual  system  of  registry  such  expense  will, 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  fall  on  the  seller,  it 
must  enter  into  the  price  of  the  landj  and  will  still  tend  to  make 
small  purchases  too  costly. 

20.  I  do  not  deny  that,  under  our  present  law,  a  well-derised 
system  of  registry  of  titles  may  give  greater  security.  Bat  insecurity 
is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  mischief  complained  of,  and  such  in- 
Eccurity  as  a  registry  could  guard  against  is  very  little  felt.  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  would,  to  some  extent,  relieve  the  purchaser  from 
inquiries  that  he  now  has  to  make.  But  I  say  that  it  would  not 
relieve  the  seller;  that  it  would  not  enable  those  to  sell  who  cannot 
sell  without  it ;  and  that  it  would  not  give  any  additional  motive  to 
those  who  would  i:;ladly  sell  if  they  could  use  the  money.  What  we 
want  is  not  only  greater  facility  of  transfer  for  those  who  can  already 
sell,  but  greater  facility  of  sale  for  those  who  cannot.  AVe  want  land 
to  be  more  an  article  of  commerce,  to  pass  more  freely  into  the 
hands  that  can  use  it  Ix'st,  and  to  be  turned  with  greater  ease  and 
versatility  to  the  ehangiug  needs  of  society.  It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  want  can  be  met  by  contrivances  about  the  mode  of  transfer. 
or  that  defects  in  substance  can  be  cured  by  improvements  iu  form. 
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And  as  for  a  rcgUtry  of  deeds  or  interests,  I  am  coafidcnt  that  it 
would  oulr  increase  the  burdens  of  the  present  system. 

21.  To  briu^  the  matter  to  a  poiut,  the  small  ownerships  which 
the  bulk  of  people  desire  to  see  are  precluded  by  delay  and  exi>eDsc 
of  transfer,  and  the  simple  and  cheap  transfer  which  everybody 
desires  to  see  is  precladcd  by  the  state  of  our  law.  To  put  it  iu 
the  ahape  of  a  maxim,  not  more  fallacious  than  other  musiras,  "  Long 
settlements  make  fettered  land :   simple  ownerships  make  free  land." 

'J2.  To  this  effect  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  who  reported 
ia  the  year  1879.     They  speak  thus: — 

"  If,  indeed,  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  be  passed  for  England  and  Ireland, 
«ilh(*r  prohibiting  ihe  owiifir  ol'  property  froni  tying  it  up  or  charging  it, 
«xcepc  ill  a  particulur  manner,  or  giving  to  die  possessory  proprietor  the  right 
of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  vius  hia  own ;  in  uther  words,  if  the  law  recognized 
DoLbuig  but  estates  in  fee-simple,  or  gave  to  the  holder  of  the  land  the  s«me 
power  of  dii^sttion  which  the  holder  of  stock  now  enjoys,  the  regi&£ratiou  of 
titUs  would  be  as  cosy  as  the  title  itself  would  be  simple.  But,"  they  add, 
"  such  changes  would  be  so  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  coaatry  that 
for  the  pros^^nt  at  lejist  it  would  bo  idle  to  consider  them  seriously." 

23,  Very  likely  it  would  be  idle  for  a  body  of  gentlemen  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recommending  measures  immediately  practicable. 
But  it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  afiectiug  the  geueral  feeling  of  the 
country,  that  such  lucubrations  as  these  are  composed.  Every  pro- 
posal of  reform  is  iu  its  early  stages  opposed  to  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country.  All  kinds  of  freedom — freedom  of  person,  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  labour,  freedom  of  contract,  freedom  of  trade — 
alt  have  been  against  the  general  feeling  of  the  country.  Flut  their 
advocates  persevered,  and  when  the  understanding  and  reason  of  the 
country  had  been  convinced  long  enough,  the  feeling  turned  round. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  freedom  of  property  ? 

2-k  This  brings  me  to  the  phrase  which  standH  for  the  heading  of 
this  paper,  "  Free  Laud."  I  have  often  heard  complaints  of  its 
mabig;uity,  and  it  is  true  that  all  very  brief  and  compact  phrases  and 
maxims  require  explanation  until  they  are  so  generally  apprehcndcfl 
as  to  l}e  taken  with  the  necesaary  quulifleationa.  In  my  mouth 
Tree  Laud''  means  land  which  the  living  possessor  is  free  to  deal 
witli  according  to  his  needs  or  wishes,  without  being  fettered  by  old 
arrangements  made  by  former  owners  who  Iiavc  gone  where  they  uo 
longer  want  land.  In  this  sense  I  have  used  the  phrase  for  many 
jeani  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  just  as  I  have  applied 
the  term  the  "  Dead  Hand,"  with  some  perversion  of  its  former 
incntiing,  to  express  the  old  arraugemcnts  made  by  deceased  owners. 
If  the  power  of  a  testator  were  spent  iu  uominatiug  a  successor  to 
take  an  absolute  ownership,  there  would  be  no  Dead  Hand  and  land 
would  be  entirely  free.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  allow  an  owner 
departing  out  of  this  world  to  restrict  the  domiuion  of  his  successors, 
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IftDd  is  fettered  by  tbe  Dead  Hand.  Wc  have  in  fact  allowed  it 
to  become  so  fettered  that  the  poBsesaors  arc  for  tlic  most  part  not 
the  owners.  Tlieyare  only  part-owners.  Their  co-owners  have  been 
designated  by  those  wlio  being  dead  still  speak,  and  frequently  are 
only  possible  persons  not  yet  born  into  the  world  ;  or  they  may  be 
persons  who  have  interests  wholly  apart  from  or  even  adverse  to  those 
of  the  possessor.  My  object  is  to  make  the  ownership  much  morv 
nearly  co-exteusive  with  the  posses-niou  than  it  now  is,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  more  readily  and  ell'ectivcly  for  the  changing  circumstances 
of  life  than  it  now  can  be. 

25.  I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  way  in  whieb  ownership  of  land 
has  been  moulded  by  Law  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  not 
because  the  history  of  a  Law  alters  its  eflects,  hut  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  the  precise  bearing  of  any  institution  is  better 
apprehended  when  we  know  how  and  why  and  when  it  canas 
into  existence.  And  the  second  is  that  the  feeling  with  which  men 
regard  an  institution  is  materially  affected  by  its  hifitory.  Wc  are 
apt  to  look  upon  a  law  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity 
with  the  reverence  due  to  a  divine  institution.  But  if  we  find  that 
it  was  estitbli»hed  in  comparatively  recent  times,  iu  the  interests  of 
a  class  rather  than  in  those  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  by  the  dericcs 
of  lawyers  instead  of  the  deliberate  mind  of  the  legislature  ;  if,  more- 
over we  find  that  its  principle  has  been  op|M)sed  by  high  authorities  a* 
prejudicial  to  the  national  interests ;  we  justly  look  upon  it  in  quite 
another  light. 

2Vu  Now  the  history  of  this  matter  exhibits  to  us  a  constant 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  great  nobles  and  landowners  to  keep  land 
in  their  own  families  by  artificial  devices.  In  this  struggle  they 
have  sometimes  been  successful  and  sometimes  defeated,  and  the  law 
has  varied  according  to  the  ability  of  this  powerful  class  to  mould  it 
OS  they  have  wished. 

27.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  we  are  told,  all  iuheritaoces  were 
in  fce-simplc — that  is  to  say,  if  laud  was  given  to  a  man  for  an 
inheritable  interest,  he  could  deal  with  it  according  to  his  wilt  or 
his  necessities.  How  far  the  Saxon  laws  admitted  exceptions  to  this 
principle  is  not  now  the  question.  It  is  certain  that  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  great  landowners  endeavoured  to  keep  land  in 
their  families  or  in  the  families  of  their  grantees,  by  entailing  it — 
that  is  to  say.  by  giving  it  to  the  Uead  of  the  Family  and  bis  issue — 
which  was  jn  eflect  giving  it  to  a  family  instead  of  giving  it  to  an 
individual.  This  sort  of  gift  was  calculated  to  create  a  succession 
of  life  interests  so  long  as  any  of  the  family  remained,  the  Uoad 
of  the  Family  according  to  the  Norman  law  of  primogeniture 
always  tnkiiig  the  land  for  his  life,  with  no  power  of  atfecting 
the  inheritance  after  bis  death.     But  the  Judges  of  those  days,  and 
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<3oubUcM  lh€  ClergT,  to  whom  they  generally  belonged,  and  the 
Kings  who  appointed  thciu,  set  themsctves  against  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  free  transfer  of  land ;  and  they  met  it  by  taking  as 
gjeat  a  liberty  with  the  King's  Eogliahj  or  the  King'ii  Latin  or 
French  as  the  case  might  he,  aa  the  nobles  had  taken  with  the  laud- 
Tbcy  declared  that  such  gifts  carried  complete  ownership,  subject 
only  to  a  condition  tliat  if  the  Head  of  the  Family  had  no  issue  the 
land  given  was  to  revert  to  the  donor ;  but  that  the  moment  he 
Kaxl  issue  the  condition  vanished  away,  and  the  land  became  ma 
freely  transferable  as  if  given  unconditionally.  By  this  curious 
interpretation  the  political  and  social  importance  of  such  gifts  was 
reduced  to  insiguiticance. 

28.  After  the  long  and  sanguinary  strujjgle  between  the  Barons 
and  the  Crown  dnring  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  and 
under  the  more  orderly  reign  of  Edward  T.,  the  llarons  had 
become  consolidated  into  a  House  of  Peers  with  functions  more  or 
leas  defined.  They  were  then,  if  united,  quite  the  most  powerful 
order  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  used  their  power  to  pass  a  law 
which  should  give  effect  to  their  desire  to  keep  estates  in  their 
families.  It  is  said  that  this  law  wa»  never  submitted  to  the 
Commons  at  all,  but  Parliamentary  procedure  was  then  in  early 
infancy,  and  the  Peers  and  Crown  were  doubtless  strong  enough  to 
give  effect  to  any  law  on  which  tliey  agreed.  The  law  in  question 
is  usually  known  as  the  Statute  de  Donis  Couditionalibus,  which  we 
may  translate  as  the  Statute  of  Entails.  It  docs  not  profess  to  be 
founded  on  any  broad  national  consideration,  or  any  consideration 
except  the  wishes  of  the  nobles.  Apparently  assuming  that  land  was 
made  to  be  possessed  by  great  nobles,  it  merely  recited  that  the  makers 
of  entails  thought  it  very  hard  that  their  uishis  should  not  prevail, 
and  it  enacts  that  for  the  future  they  shall  prevail.  X  subjoin  the 
material  words  of  the  statute  ; — 

*'  la  case  also  where  one  giveih  land  to  another  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
iamlng,  it  secmied  very  hard  aiirl  still  titiemeth  to  the  givers  and  their  heirs, 
that  tiieir  will  being  expressed  in  the  gifi  was  not  licretofore  nor  yet  is 
cbacrrcd.  In  nil  the  cases  aforesaid,  aiYer  issue  begotten  and  born  between 
tiwm  to  whou)  the  lands  wore  given  under  such  condition,  heretoforo  such 
ieoffres  bud  power  tu  oliene  the  laud  so  given  and  to  disinhmt  their  issue  of 
the  land,  contrary  to  ibo  minds  of  the  civers  nud  coTiimry  to  the  form 
«gcpr«s8ed  in  the  gift.  .  .  .  Wherefore  our  Lord  the  King  perceiving  how 
nocesiftry  and  expedient  it  should  be  to  provide  remedy  in  the  aforesaid 
dues,  hath  ord-ninod  that  the  icill  of  thr  giver,  ncconltug  to  the  form  in  the  deed 
of  gijl  mit»ifr»tijf  rxprm/iat,  nhull  tte  frtnn  Jumvefurth  ubff.rved  :  ao  that  they  to 
whom  the  bind  wns  given  imder  such  conditions  shnllhavo  no  power  to  aJiene 
ibo  Innd  so  given,  but  that  it  nhall  remnin  unto  the  issue  of  thein  tu  whom  it 
was  given  niter  their  dtalh,  or  shall  revert  unto  the  giver  or  his  heirs  if  issue 
fail."' 

29.  This  law  was  passed  in  the  year  1283^  and   though  its  effects 
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are  moditied,  it  is  still  in  force.  From  that  time  forward,  until  t: 
power  of  tbe  Barons  had  been  shattered  in  the  Wars  of  tbc  Iloses,  a 
period  of  about  two  centuries,  a  very  Urge  portion  of  the  land  of 
England  was  fettered  by  entails  which  ziothing  could  get  rid  of 
except  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  whom  each  property  was  vested. 
The  state  of  things  which  it  brought  about  \if3A  been  the  subject  of 
Kcvcrc  remarks  by  two  of  the  greatest  commentators  on  the  laws  of 
England.  Lord  Coke  tells  us  that  at  Common  Law  all  inheritances 
were  in  fecsimple,*  "  and  the  reasou  thereof  was  that  neither  Lorda 
should  be  defeated  of  their  escheats,  wards,  &c.,  nor  the  farmers  or 
purchasers  lose  their  estates  or  leases,  or  be  evicted  by  the  heira  of 
the  grantors  or  lessors ;  nor  such  infinite  occasions  of  trouble  con- 
tentions and  suits  arise."     He  then  continues:— 
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"But  the  true  policy  and  rule  of  the  Cktminon  Law  on  this  point  was  in 
eft'ect  overthrown  by  tho  Statute  [of  Kntuils],  which  eslnbliaht'd  a  general 
pnrpctuiiy  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  all  who  hnd  or  would  v\iik^  ii;  by  force  J 
wherco£  all  the  possessions  of  Kngluiid  in  efTect  were  entailed  accordingly,  \ 
which  was  the  occasion  and  cause  of  the  aaid,  and  divers  otlier,  ml&cUiefa.J 
And  the  same  was  attempted  and  endeavoured  to  be  retnediwl  at  divers  Pat-J 
lianieiits  ;  and  dJvpra  Bills  were  exhibited  accordingly  (which  I  have  seen),  bubJ 
they  wore  always  on  ont'  pretence  or  anoilier  rejeclcd.  But  tlie  ti-utli  was  iliac ' 
the  Lords  and  Conimona,  knowing  that  their  estates  in  toil  were  not  to  be 
forfeited  for  felony  or  treason  as  their  estaitcs  of  inheritance  were  before  the 
said  Act.  and  finding  that  they  were  not  answerable  for  the  debts  and 
incumbrances  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  the  sales  alienations  or  leases  of^^ 
their  ancestors  did  not  hind  them,  they  always  rejected  puch  Bills.  ThJi^H 
continued  till  the  12th  Edward  IV.,  when  tlie  Judges  on  consulnition  had 
among  tliemselvcs  resolved  that  an  estate*  might  be  docked  and  barred  by  a 
common  recovery." 


30.  And  in  another  of  his  works  Lord  Coke  writes  :—  + 


"  When  all  estates  were  fee-simple,  then  were  purchasers  sure  of  their 
ptui:ha»es,  farmers  of  their  leases,  creditors  of  their  debts,  the  King  and 
Lords  hud  their  escheats,  forfeitures,  wardships,  and  other  profits  of  thoi: 
seigniories;  and  fur  these  and  other  like  cutes,  by  the  wisedum  of  tho 
Common  Law,  all  estates  of  inheritjince  were  fee-simple.  And  what  conten- 
tions and  mischiefs  have  crept  into  the  quiet  of  tho  Law  by  these  fotLcreil 
inlieritances  dailie  cxpcrionco  teachetfa." 


31.  Sir    William    Blackstonc^  after   saying 
question  had  been  justly  styled  "  a  family  law/' 


that  the  statute   in 
proceeds  thus  : —  J 


"  The  establishment  of  which  Family  Ijsw  occasioned  infinite  dilHcnlties  anil 
dispntea.  Children  grew  disobedient  when  they  know  they  could  not  be  &eC 
aside  ....  creditors  were  defrauded  of  their  debts  ....  innumendde 
latent  entails  were  produced  to  deprive  purchasers  of  the  laud.<;  iliey  had  fairly 
bought,  of  suits  in  consequence  of  which  our  ancient  books  ore  full,  and 

•  Sir  A.  Mildmm/$  ea$e,  6  Co.  41a.  t  Co.  Litt.  lOb. 

Vol.  ii..  cap.  viii.  p.   I  lit.    Coke  says :  **  This  Act  in  bistorie  is  colkxl  gentiiitium 


mumiajtilt;  for  that  by  thw  Act  tlio  families  of  tiuiay  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wsre- 
ooatiaued  sad  preserved  to  their  pusterities." — Cu.  Liu.  3D2b. 
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»  -were  eneouraged  ....  so  tbnt  they  were  iustly  branded  as  the 
■  wiaiij  ofnoff  contentiona  and  mischiefs  uoknown  to  tho  Comiiiou  Law,  and 
lumost  umversulljr  con.iiilered  as  the  coinaiongriovancenf  the  renlm.  But  as 
the  nobility  were  jUwaya  fond  of  this  statute,  bec»U8e  it  presoryed  their 
fiunily  estates  from  forfeiture,  there  was  little  Lope  of  procuring  a  repenl  by 
the  Legislature,  and  therefore  by  ili«  contrivance  of  an  active  and  |)olitic 
Priace,  a  method  was  devised  to  evndc  it." 

32.  It  will  be  aecn  theu  that  the  objection  to  having  inheritances 
fettered  as  they  were  by  the  Statute  of  Entails  is  not  a  new-fangled 
one  which  has  just  occurred  to  some  speculative  politicians  iu  these 
latter  day*,  but  is  one  that  has  been  insisted  on  by  leading  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  former  times.  It  is  true  that  the  fetters  which 
now  exist  are  not  so  strait  as  those  which  were  burst  by  what 
Blackstonc  calls  the  eontrivaucc  of  an  active  and  politic  Prince, 
vhich  was  uot  a  contrivance  of  any  prince  at  allj  but  vas  the 
outcome  of  many  attempts  by  afitutc  lawyers  to  elude  the  rigour  of 
entails.  The  process  was  gra<lual,  though  the  final  decision  was  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  former  ones,  and  was  as  audacious  and 
arbitrary  an  asiumption  of  legislative  power  by  the  Judges  aa  those 
decisions  by  which  they  originally  put  a  non-natural  sense  on  the 
gifta  of  entail.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Judges  would 
never  ha\K;  dared  to  take  such  a  step,  or  that  if  they  hud  it  would 
have  been  reversed  by  the  nobility,  unless  first  they  had  been 
supported  by  the  King  and  by  public  opinion,  or  unless  secondly  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  so  shattered  the  Nobles  that  they  had  become 
inferior  iu  strength  to  the  King  and  Commons, 

83..  These  devices  of  the  lawyers  were  fictitious  lawsuits,  the  moat 
efiieacious  of  which  were  called  Kecoveries.  It  was  pretended  that 
the  entailed  laud  belonged  to  a  stranger,  who  brought  his  action  in 
the  ordinary  courts  against  the  limited  owner  in  possession,  and  by 
his  (X>nnivance  got  judgment.  But  this  stranger  was  really  the  agent 
of  the  limited  owner,  and  when  he  got  the  land  was  buuud  to  deal 
with  it  as  his  employer  directed.  By  means  of  this  farce,  for  it  was 
nothing  more,  the  limited  (iwner  was  turned  into  an  nlwolute  owner. 
Even  the  euphemistic  Blackstone  says  of  it,*  "  The  Ilecovery  is  no 
better  than  a  pious  fraud,  to  elude  the  statute  which  was  found  so 
intolerably  mischievous,  and  which  one  branch  of  the  Legislature 
wotthl  not  then  consent  to  repeal."  The  case  in  which  the  validity 
of  thcac  sKam  lawsuits  was  established  is  known  as  Taltarum's  case; 
and  it  was  decided  in  the  year  1  t7;i,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
lu  effect,  coupled  with  that  of  other  decisions  which  followed  it, 
was  again  to  set  free  fettered  inheritances  after  187  years  of  the 
prevalence  of  "  Family  Law/' 

^.  The  Nobles  never  made  any  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision  in 
*  VoL  il  c«p,  viii  p.  117. 
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TaHarum*a  case  by  process  of  lav.  Probably  tbcy  would  liave  had 
no  chance  of  success.  For  the  course  which  legislation  took  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  James  I.  was  all  in  the 
direction  of  extending  the  freedom  won  by  the  decision  in  Taltarum'a 
case. 

35.  Having  twice  been  defeated  by  the  lawyers,  the  Nobles  now 
called  them  in  as  allies,  and  very  numerous  and  crafty  were  the 
dericca  of  conveyancera  to  forge  new  shackles  for  the  land,  Bnt 
until  the  passing  of  another  eventful  crisis  in  our  history,  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  resolute  grasp  which  the  Judges  laid  upon  the 
principle  that  land  should  not  be  fettered  for  the  purpose  of  minis- 
tering to  family  ambition. 

36.  1  ivill  mention  two  of  the  cases  in  which  attempts  were  made 
to  cut  down  the  ownership  of  the  possession  iti  favour  of  unborn 
issue.  One  wns  (^ludleigh's  case*  decided  about  the  year  I5iW. 
ITie  question  did  not  turn  upon  an  entail  under  the  statute,  but  upon 
a  gift  to  one  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  unborn  issue.  The 
Court,  by  eight  judges  to  two,  held  that  the  issue  could  not  on  coming 
into  existence  claim  the  land  which  had  been  aliened.  The  dis- 
sentient judges  thought  that  the  Statute  of  Uses  gave  validity  to  such 
gifts;  and  so  it  would  if  construed  quite  literally.  Bnt  the  majority 
thought  that  the  Legislature  never  eould  have  intended  to  introduce 
this  new  kind  of  perpetuity.  Amid  a  dismal  swamp  of  technical 
argument,  three  eolid  points  of  policy  stand  out,  as  enunciated  by 
Chief  Justice  Popham.  One  is,  that  the  Head  of  the  Family  would 
he  prevented  from  making  proper  provision  for  his  wife  and  younger 
children.  Another  is  that  he  would  not  have  proper  control  over 
his  eldest  son.  And  the  third  is  that  such  contrivances  would 
lead  to  complexity  and  insecurity  of  title.  Mary  Poriington*s  easr, 
where  it  was  attempted  to  prevent  an  entail  from  being  destroyed 
by  a  recovery,  was  decided  somewhat  later,t  and  of  that  Lord  Coke 
says : — 

"  Then  have  I  published  in  Mary  Portington'a  Case,  for  the  general  good 
both  of  Prince  and  Country,  the  honourable  funeral  of  fond  and  new  found 
Perpetuities ;  a  monstrous  Brood  cin-ed  out  of  mere  invention  and  never 
knovrn  to  the  ancient  Snges  of  the  Law.  I  my  monstrous,  for  that  the  Natnraliss 
eaitb,  Quod  nionalra  genurantur  pro])ter  curruptioneui  alicujus  principiL 
And  yet  I  say  honourable,  for  thnt  these  Vermin  have  crept  into  many  honour- 
able Families.  At  whose  solemn  funeral  I  was  present,  and  accompanied  the 
T)ead  to  the  Grave  of  Oblivion,  but  mourned  not  for  that  the  CoromonweaJtb 
rejoiced  that  fettered  Frevhotdsand  iDheritances  were  set  at  Ijberty,  nod  many 
and  manifold  Inconveniences  to  the  Head  and  all  the  Members  uf  tiie  Com- 
monwealth thereby  avoided." 

37.  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  lawyers  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  met  the  attempts  of  that  day  to  minister  to  family 
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unbition,  and  to  estabUsh  a  new  Family  Law.  If  that  spirit  had  con- 
iiDued  we  should  not  now  have  a  great  mischief  to  remedy.  But 
after  the  Restoratioa  came  a  period  when  freedom  was  not  well  guarded, 
and  it  was  during  that  period  that  alterations  for  the  worse  in  our 
Land  Laws  were  permitted  to  creep  in.  It  may  be  that  during  the 
civil  war  it  was  an  important  object  for  rich  men  of  the  defeated 
party  (on  whichever  side  they  might  be)  to  avoid  forfeiture  of  their 
lands,  and  that  such  a  motive  came  to  reinforce  the  ordinary  motives, 
which  indeed  are  always  working  strongly  enough,  for  rich  families  to 
tie  np  their  wealth.  The  only  known  instrument  for  keeping  land 
in  a  family,  notwithstanding  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  misfortunes, 
or  the  legitimate  wishes  of  its  head,  was  to  take  away  the  inheritance 
from  the  living,  and  to  give  it  to  the  unborn  ;  and  accordingly  the 
lawyers  set  themselves  to  devise  new  schemes  by  which  the  rules  of 
lav  might  be  circumventctl]  and  entails  in  some  measure  re-established. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  two  generations  earlier  such  new 
devieca  would  have  been  brushed  away  as  their  fellows  were  by 
I'opbam  and  Coke,  or  that  their  success  was  due  to  a  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

38.  The  devices  themselves  were  of  a  very  abstruse  and  technical 
character ;  and  the  reasoning  on  them  is  subtle  enough  to  rival  the 
controversy  how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 
They  justify  Hallam's  remark*  that  in  England  "  Law  has  been 
studied  ....  with  more  solicitude  to  know  its  rules  and  distinctions 
than  to  perceive  their  application  to  that  for  which  all  rules  of  Law 
ought  to  have  been  established—  the  maintenance  of  public  and  private 
rights.  Nor  is  there  any  reading  more  jejune  and  unprofitable  to  a 
philosophical  mind  than  that  of  an  ancient  law  book."  It  must 
suffice  to  say  here,  tliat  when  the  new  law  was  established,  it  was 
found  that  the  owners  of  land  might  settle  it  so  as  to  confer  an 
interest  for  life  only  on  any  person  living  at  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  to  pass  the  inheritance  to  any  person  who  should  come 
into  existence  within  twenty-one  years  after  the  existing  lives  were 
all  spent. 

39.  So  far  then  from  our  Family  Law  being  an  ancient  law 
working  undisturbed  through  many  centuries,  it  has  been  in  opera- 
lion  for  little  more  than  two  centuries,  and  its  subject-matter  has 
been  subjected  to  very  diflfcrent  modes  of  treatment.  Prior  to  the 
Statute  of  Entails,  and  down  to  the  year  1285,  the  great  families 
strove  to  entail  their  lauds,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Judges,  who 
construed  away  tlieir  intentions  just  aa  Portia  construes,  or  quibbles, 
away  the  meaning  of  Antonio's  bond.  Then  came  the  Statute  of 
Ectails,  which  prevailed  till  the  year  1472,  and  during  that  time  land 

•  "  Middla  Aget,"  voL  U.  p.  460. 
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became  inalienable.  That  is  the  epoch  of  Family  Law  in  its  full 
blooni.  A  complete  reversal  of  that  law  was  ushered  in  by  Tallarum's 
cu»e,  which  was  in  suhstance  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  freedom 
of  the  Common  Law.  The  present  system  began  about  the  time 
of  the  Kestoration,  and  though  in  stringency  of  entail  it  falls 
short  of  the  epoch  governed  by  the  Statute,  it  still  cramps  and  fetlere 
dealings  with  land  to  an  injurious  extent,  ever  tending  to  increase  as 
time  runs  on.  It  is  anotbcr  epoch  of  Family  Law  in  a  moditled 
shape. 

10.  In  this  history  two  things  arc  worth  remarking.  One  is  that 
these  changes  of  Law  have  been  preceded  by  mighty  social  struggles 
and  shiftiugs  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  Conquest  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Norman  Law  must  have  given  great  stimulus  to,  if  it  did 
not  originate,  the  practice  of  gifts  to  families  ;  the  Statute  of  Katails 
followed  the  wars  of  the  Barons  with  the  Crown ;  TaUarumM  case 
was  preceded  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  present  law  by  the 
Great  liebcUiou  and  the  Kestoration,  Happily  wc  conduct  onr 
controversies  in  milder  fashion:  by  pamphlets,  newspapers,  ballot- 
boxes,  and  papers  in  Tiir.  Contempooary  Review.  But  the  peaceful 
social  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years  arc  not  less — are  much  greater 
X  think — than  the  stormy  changes  of  any  of  the  epochs  I  hare  been 
mentioniuj;^ ;  and  they  may  well  lead  up  to  a  fresh  change  in  the 
Land  Laws.  Tiie  other  remark  is  that  tlic  present  sliackies  upon 
land  are  not  the  result  of  any  national  deliberation  or  decision,  but 
are  pure  inventions  of  lawyers.  It  is  always  a  hazardous  thing  to 
assert  a  negative,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  Parliaments  have  never, 
ehicc  the  Statute  of  Entail,  just  six  centuries  ago,  acted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fettering  inheritances,  tliough  they  have  taken  several  steps  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  setting  them  free.  It  is  now  high  time 
for  the  Legislature  to  take  this  great  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and 
to  revise  tlie  Family  Law  which  has  got  established. 

41.  The  reasons  why  this  revisiou  is  wanted  are  the  same  in  kind 
as  those  which  induced  our  forefathers  to  object  to  strict  entails  and 
to  gifts  in  the  nature  of  Family  Settlements.  They  are  the  chief 
reasons  assigned  by  Pophnm  and  by  Blaekstoue.  The  Head  of  the 
Family  cannot  provide  freely  for  his  wife  and  younger  children  ;  his 
eldest  son  is  too  independent  of  him }  if  he  dies,  his  creditors  hare 
no  claim  against  the  family  land  ;  that  land  cannot  be  freely  dealt 
with  ;  long  and  complex  arrangements  lead  to  confusion,  to  litigation, 
and  expense,  and  impede  facility  of  transfer.  I  fully  admit  that  as 
to  some  of  these  c^'ils,  they  exist  now  only  in  a  minor  degree  j  for 
partly  by  fresh  inventions  of  lawyers,  and  partly  by  statute,  the  rigoor 
of  entails  has  been  mitigated  so  as  to  give  the  Head  of  the  F^amily 
considerable  power,  though  very  far  short  of  complete  freedom,  for 
improving  the  family  estate,  and  soroc  power  in  many  cases  to  pro- 
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Tide  for  wife  and  children  according  to  family  circumstances.  And 
we  certainly  should  not  now  insist  on  a  topic  which  to  the  lawyers 
who  ItTed  nearer  to  troublous  times  was  a  grave  one — ^viz.  that  by 
entaib  treasons  were  encouraged  because  the  inheritance  could  not 
be  forfeited  away  from  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mischiefs 
attending  the  untransferable  nature  of  land  are  intensified  now  by 
the  commercial  character  which  has  come  to  prevail  throughout  the 
nation^  and  by  the  vast  increase  of  population.  And  having  now 
experienced  the  working  of  our  Family  Law  for  two  centuries,  we 
find  that  it  has  the  effect  of  accumulating  great  masses  of  land  in 
very  few  hands — an  artificial  accumulation  constituting  a  serious 
political  danger.  It  h&s  been  also  discovered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  great  families  themselves,  that  the  shackles  laid  upon  the  Head 
of  the  Family  crippled  the  productiveness  of  the  property.  That 
particular  evil  has  been  struck  at,  and  probably  much  abated,  by 
recent  legislation ;  and  as  an  incident  to  such  legislation  it  is  probable 
that  some  part,  though  not  a  large  part,  of  the  fettered  laud  of  the 
country  will  become  free. 

I  now  propose  to  show  what  under  the  existing  law  may  be  done, 
and  what  is  commonly  done,  to  examine  the  effect  of  some  recent 
statutes,  and  to  point  out  remedies.  But  the  exigencies  of  space 
require  that  this  shall  be  done  by  a  second  instalment. 

HOBHOVSS. 


THE   BABYLONIANS  AT  HOME. 


WHEN  the  firat  cxploratioa  in  Mesopotamia  brought  to  light  the 
loug-buried  remains  of  the  Niuevite  aad  Babyloaiau  Empires, 
public  attentiou  was  naturally  euough  directed  exclusively  to  the 
plastic  moDUmeuts  which  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  searchers.  Hardly 
auytfaing  was  then  known  of  the  language,  which  was  written  ia 
cuneiform  characters.  But  Assyrian  and  Babrlontau  sculpture  does 
not  possess  the  richness  of  ancient  ICgypt ;  the  bulls  and  the  carved 
slabs,  though  highly  interesting,  have  a  sameness  which  the  archcco- 
legist  himself  seems  soon  to  get  tired  of.  This  poverty  of  Assyrian 
art  is  well  illustrated  by  the  excitement  which  arose  when  the  bronze 
gate  of  Salmanosar  II.  was  discovered,  a  relic  whicli,  if  we  liad  a« 
many  artistic  remains  of  Assyria  as  we  have  of  Egypt,  would  be  only 
of  secondary  value.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
cuneiform  historical  records  which,  when  the  language  first  began  to 
be  known,  absorbed  all  attention :  the  loug  and  tedious  uarmtives  of 
battles  and  conquests  in  the  official  anuals  have  but  little  interest 
beyond  the  bare  facts  they  contain.  Even  the  learned  world  grew 
tired  of  these  long  recitals,  always  cast  in  the  same  mould,  though 
attention  was  still  attracted  by  the  light  which  the  mythologicfll 
tablets  and  the  existence  of  new  languages  and  dialects,  revealed  by  the 
bilingual  texts,threw  on  Old  Testament  hiator}';  thcgcueral  public  soon 
left  these  questions  to  philologists,  and  thcr  unfortunately  confined 
the  number  to  too  narrow  an  area,  especially  on  the  Continent,  where 
Assyriologists  wasted  their  energy  and  knowledge  in  puerile 
rahbinical  aualysis  of  the  llabylonian  Syllabaries. 

Among  the  literary  treasures  brought  to  light,  however,  there  is  a 
class  too  much  neglected,  but  wliich  seems  to  be  now  attracting  more 
attention   from   Assyrian  scholars — namely,  the  smalt  tablets  of  a 
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private  character,  of  wbich  a  great  variety  is  extant.  Though  few 
are  as  yet  published  or  trauslatedj  uevertheless  there  is  euuugh  ia 
them  to  show  what  a  miuc  of  iuterestiu^  iuformatioa  these  tabtets 
contaiD  coRcerDiiig  the  muuuers  and  cuutoms  of  the  people  in  their 
pnrate  intercourso,  ia  those  early  times.  Tbesft  documeuts  have 
generally  been  considered  as  having  only  a  ehrouological  valuOj  the 
Babylooiaa  contracts,  from  the  time  of  the  ^issyrian  conquest,  being 
dated  by  the  year  of  the  retgniug  king,  But  now  that  the 
chronological  list  of  the  time  has  been  discovered,  we  have  more  aceu- 
ntc  dates,  so  that  these  tablets  remain  only  to  show  that,  in  spite  of 
political  changes,  commercial  activity  never  abated  in  Habylon. 
We  Lave  contracts  of  every  year,  without  interruption,  from  the 
Nincvite  period  down  to  the  Greek  conquest.  But  the  chief  value  of 
these  contracts,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the  information  they  give  as  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  revealing  to  us,  so  to 
apeak,  the  Babylonians  at  home. 

The  oldest  documents  of  the  kind  hitherto  discovered  carry  us 
back  to  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  who  ruled  over  Babylon  from  2120 
to  2075  B.C.  Their  pccnliar  fcatnrc  is,  that  they  give  the  reign, 
but  not  the  year;  thus  the  date  is  fixed  by  the  mention  of  some 
important  event,  such  as  the  opening  of  a  canal,  the  capture  of  u 
city,  n  religious  festival,  or  the  like.  These  events  give  to  these 
documents  no  little  historical  value  on  account  of  the  events  re- 
corded. Their  contents  arc  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  contracts 
of  the  later  Uabylouian  Empire.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  see  the 
people  at  this  early  period  selling  and  buying  houses,  fields,  cows, 
slaves,  &c.,  or  to  read  a  deed  of  gift  from  a  pious  man  to  the  temple, 
or  the  record  of  a  judicial  decision.  The  wording  di6fera  little  from 
that  of  the  contract  of  the  later  periods  ;  though  in  some  cases  the 
transactions  are  carried  on  with  much  more  solemnity,  as  we  see  by 
a  tablet  recording  a  contract  of  partnership  between  two  Baby- 
lonians.  Entering  into  partnership  was  called  "entering  into 
brotherhood,"  just  as  to  take  a  son-in-law  is  "to  take  one  in 
Bonhood."  In  the  later  time  entering  into  partnership  was  a 
very  simple  matter;  several  tablets  recording  such  arrangements 
simply  say :  "  A.  and  B.  each  bring  such  and  such  an  amount  to 
form  the  capital  of  their  business."  The  only  variation  in  the 
formula  is  in  the  capital,  which  sometimes  consists  of  lauded  pro- 
perty and  sometimes  of  corn,  cattle,  &c. ;  and,  as  in  our  own 
legislation,  when  partners  borrowed  money,  each  party  became 
answerable  for  the  full  amount.  In  the  time  of  Hammurabi  the 
adair  ia  more  complicated  and  takes  the  form  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony. The  two  intended  partners  go  into  the  temple  with  the 
magistrate,  and  are  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  one  another ;  the 
ac'jlyCes    answer  with  a  kind  of  formula  on  the  duty  of  "  brother- 
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hood."  After  tbc  ceremony,  the  magistrate  addresses  the  two 
"brothers,"  and  a  tablet  is  drawn  by  the  seribc  rceording  the 
ngreemcDt,  \rith  the  names  and  seals,  Hotnctimcs  eight  or  nine  in 
nambcr,  of  the  witnesses.  The  tiro  partners  naturally  have  to 
pay  heavy  fees  both  to  the  temple,  to  the  tuagtstratc,  and  to  the 
sciibcj  for  this  performance.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why,  when 
commerce  became  more  extensive,  tlie  eercmouy  was  given  up,  and. 
the  form  of  entering  into  partnership  simplified.  The  tablets  of  this 
early  period  are  vrittcn  in  the  Semitic  dialect,  but  are  didlcult  to 
understand  on  account  of  the  number  of  ideograms  and  Akkadian 
wonis  which  they  contain.  In  many  cases  only  the  general  sense 
can  be  made  out,  and  even  then  it  is  still  doubtful. 

By  a  strange  fate»  there  is  a  long  gap  in  the  scries  of  private 
tablets  brought  from  Babylonia,  and  we  hare  nothing  from  the  time 
of  Hammurabi  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ninevite  kings  over  Babylon. 
Even  then  the  tablets  are  few,  and  give  nothiug  like  a  consecutive 
series  uutil  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

The  tablets  of  the  second  period  are  very  numerous,  and  give  full 
particulars  about  every  kind  of  transaction ;  wc  cau  even  see  how  the 
laws  developed  according  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  community. 
The  laws,  rights,  and  customs  originated  in  the  ancient  Akkadian 
precepts,  few  of  which  are  jireserved  in  the  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  of  course  new  cases  and  complications  arose  which 
were  unforeseen  by  primitive  legislators.  In  such  cases,  the  magiv 
tratcs  had  to  follow  their  own  judgment  and  to  create  precedents,  to 
be  referred  to  in  similar  circumstances.  In  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  tablet  contaiutug  such  precedents,  preserved,  no  doubt,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  magistrates.  Transactions,  on  the  other  hand, 
becoming  in  course  of  time  more  complicated,  the  parties  also  felt  the 
necessity  of  specifying  more  accurately  the  details  of  tlieir  contracts. 
This  is  why  we  see  in  the  Persian  period  the  simplest  contracts 
drawn  out  to  the  most  minute  particulars ;  for  instance,  when  a 
price  is  mentioned  the  tablet  specifies  in  what  kind  of  silver  it  is  to 
be  paid,  whether  in  coined  silver  or  in  bullion,  &c. 

As  already  stated,  these  tablets  arc  very  varied,  and  give  account* 
of  every  kind  of  transaction  and  relation — sale^  exchanges,  payments, 
loans,  leases  of  houses  or  fields,  agreements  of  marriage,  deeds  of 
adoption  or  gift,  wills,  legal  statements  (or  what  wc  should  coll 
affidavits),  judicial  decisions,  and  many  more.  The  mere  cnumcratiou 
gives  an  idea  of  what  a  vast  amount  of  information  might  be  obtained 
by  exhaustively  studying  the&c  tal)icts.  A  quotation  of  one  ease  wilt 
show  it  still  more  vividly ;  as  the  British  Museum  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  acquire  irom  different  sources  a  series  of  tablets  relating 
to  the  same  persona  and  recording  several  coDnecled  transactions,  we 
are  able  to  present  the  case  completely. 
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During  the  reign  of  Xebuchadnozzar,  a  Syrian  merrhant  nam»l 
Benluulail  settled  in  Habylon,  and  married  a  Babylonian  lady, 
BuziauituQi,  wbo  brought  him  as  dowry  three  and  a  half  mana 
of  «ilrer.  Uenhadad,  iu  consideration,  uo  doubt,  of  her  ratik 
woA  forinnc,  associated  her  with  all  his  transactions,  taking  her, 
io  fact,  as  a  kind  of  partner.  They  bought  a  house  iu  Borsippa, 
a  kubnrb  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  borrowed  on  this  house  two 
and  a  half  mana  to  iucrease  their  trading  capital.  Bcuhadad,  in 
order  to  secure  to  his  wife  her  dowry,  took  the  precaution  to  settle  ou 
her,  by  a  deed,  the  house  and  field  which  they  had  bought  with  part  of 
it,  OD  condition  that  the  house  and  the  wife's  ])ropertT  should,  after 
lier  death,  go  to  their  rhildreu.  Their  only  issue  was  a  daughter, 
Nupta,  whom  they  married  to  Benhaddamar,  giving  her  as  dowry 
two  mana  and  ten  shekels  of  silver,  together  with  the  furniture  for 
a  house.  At  the  death  of  Uenhadad,  his  brother  Akabiel  took 
possession  of  the  house,  the  furniture,  and  a  male  slave.  Bunanitum 
appealed  to  the  law,  and  the  magistrates,  after  examining  the 
documents  and  hearing  the  statements  of  the  parties,  decided  tliat 
Akabiel  had  uo  elaio)  at  all  to  the  property,  and  that  upon  clearing 
the  mortgage  un  the  house  by  paying  two  aud  a  half  mana  to  the 
mortgagee,  Buuauitum  tthouhl  tuke  possession  of  the  property. 
They  decided,  nevertheless,  that  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
deed  of  gift  made  by  her  husband,  she  must  settle  on  Nnpta,  her 
daughter,  besides  the  three  and  a  half  mana,  the  amount  of 
Bunanitum's  dowry,  her  own  property,  ai^  the  slave,  the  whole  of 
which,  however,  she  was  to  retain  possession  of  until  her  death. 

The  history  of  Bunanitum  raises  the  interesting  question  of  the 
position  of  women  in  these  ancient  times.  Much  has  been  said 
a>X)Ut  the  high  estimation  iti  which  woman  was  held  among  the 
Babyloniaus,  aud  some  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  found  some 
ethnological  deductions  on  this  fact.  The  numerous  data  giveu  in  the 
private  tablets  seem,  however,  to  prove  that  tlie  rights  and  privileires 
uf  womtm  among  the  Babylouiaiis  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
They  never  had  equal  footing  with  men,  as  in  our  modern  society. 
They  coidd  certainly  trade  and  hold  properly,  but  never  docs  a 
womau  appear  as  witness  in  any  contract.  This  iu  itself  is  sutficicut 
to  show  that  women  never  had  any  social  standing  in  Babylon. 
Indeed,  tlie  provisions  made  for  them  by  their  husbands,  as  iu  the 
asc  of  Bunanitum,  are  only  precautions  to  secure  them  against 
tiuses  to  which  their  inferior  position  exposed  them,  and  even  this 
^Mscmi  only  to  have  been  done  when  the  family  of  the  womau  was  rich 
enough  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry.  The  object  of  these  pruvisious 
is  dearly  shown  by  a  tablet  in  which  the  husband  says  that  his  son  is 
to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  his  mother,  and  to  take  care  of  her 
as  a  loving  son,  under  penalty  of  dial uheri lance.     This  delicate  point 
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was  left  to  tlic  judgment  of  the  motbcr,  who,  if  she  thought  hci 
uodutiful,  wa.H  empowered  to  have  him  disiuherited.  The  practice 
of  settling  property  on  women  seems  to  have  been  pretty  general, 
and  explains  the  fact  that  in  many  contracts  it  ia  stated  that  they 
were  drawn  up  "  in  ttie  house  of  the  woman  so-and-so,"  the  woman 
being  as  a  rule  the  wife  or  mother  of  one  of  the  contracting  partiea. 
Similar  provision  was  sometimes  made  for  unmarried  women  by  their 
brothers.  This  is  shown  in  the  will  of  a  BabyloaiaUj  who  leaves  to 
bis  sister  the  usufruct  of  a  seed-shop,  which  she  no  doubt  had  kept 
for  him  lu  his  lifetime. 

The  way  in  which  a  womaa  was  treated  depended  Tery  much  on 
her  rank.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  married  a  woman  of  fortunofl 
and  wanted  to  repudiate  her  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  he  bad  to 
return  her  dowry ;  but  this  was  not  so  if  he  had  taken  a  wife  from 
the  lower  class.  In  a  contract  of  marriage  between  a  rich  Baby- 
lonian and  a  woman  of  the  poorer  class,  it  is  stipulated  that  if  she 
id  unfaithful  she  must  perish  by  the  sword.  The  Babylonian  custom 
to  vest  lauded  property  in  women,  origiuatetl  no  doubt  among  the 
higher  class,  to  pro\'ide  widows  against  spoliation  by  tlicir  brothers- 
in-law  and  other  relatives.  It  was  ver)-  likely  adopted  by  the  trading 
class  to  protect  their  property  in  cose  of  commercial  failure,  as  ve 
see  it  practised  in  our  own  times. 

When  parents  married  their  daughters,  they  were  careful  to  gire 
in  the  contract  the  amount  of  the  doMrry,  which  remained  always  the 
solo  private  property  of  the  wife,  and  could  never  be  alienated  ;  they 
also  took  every  precaution  against  accidents.  Thus,  in  one  marriage 
contract  it  ia  stated  that  if  the  husband  lost  his  liberty,  the  wife 
should  go  back  to  her  father's  house — that  isj  that  the  marriage 
should  be  dissolved.  i 

It  appears  to  have  been  far  from  rare  for  a  man  to  lose  his  liberty  H 
on  account  of  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  as  we  know  often  happened 
in  Rome.  The  Babylonians  borrowed  not  only  on  their  property, 
but  often  also  on  their  children,  and  even  on  themselves.  If  they 
were  imable  to  pay  back,  their  children  and  themselves  became  the  S 
property  of  the  money-lender,  who  could  sell  or  keep  them  as  slaves-^ 
Slave-trading  was  one  of  the  most  Hourishiug  branches  of  commerce,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  time  when  there  was  no  suljstitute  for  manna) 
labour.  War  gave  to  the  kings  the  hands  which  built  their  huge  monu- 
ments, but  private  individuals  hail  to  buy  their  slaves.  When  a  girl 
was  married  she  always  received  as  dowry,  besides  a  sum  of  monev^ 
one,  or  perhaps  more,  slaves.  No  doubt  domestic  aud  agricultural 
slaves  formed  the  bulk  of  the  class,  but  the  slave-breeder  had  many 
diifcrcnt  articles  in  stock,  and  be  spared  neither  money  nor  trouble 
to  satisfy  Ins  customers.  Slaves  obtained  in  chiUlhood  or  1x>rD  from 
lUvea  were  cither  trained  by  their  masters  in  the  various  brauchcn  ufj 
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loBtrf,  or  else  received  lessons  from  teachers  ia  the  higher  branches 
of  edacatioa.  These  last  were  of  course  the  most  expcasivc,  as  they 
had  to  be  traiaed  at  greater  cost ;  some  were  taught  ito  act  as  scribes, 
othen  to  carve  stone  or  to  cagrave  gems  for  seals.  Industrial  slaves 
were  placed  while  boys  as  apprentices  to  blacksmiths,  pottcrsj  &c. 
A  tl&vo-dealer  drew  large  profit  by  letting  these  slaves  on  hire,  and  ia 
lome  oasea,  doubtless,  slave-lending  was  a  separate  business.  In 
order  to  secure  their  retention,  slaves  were  sometimes  marked  on  the 
hand  with  the  name  of  their  owner,  but  this  was  rarely  resorted  to, 
as  their  sale  was  thus  rendered  dillieult.  There  are  several  tablets 
relating  to  contests  arising  from  this  custom.  When  a  slave,  how- 
ever, was  thus  sold  it  was  always  mentioned  particularly  that  if  he 
should  be  claimed  by  the  person  whose  name  was  marked,  or  by  his 
relations,  the  pure  base -money  should  be  refunded. 

^loncy-lcnding  was  the  business  next  in  importance  to  slave- 
dealing.  The  greater  part  of  the  so-called  Egibi  tablets  are  agree- 
ments for  loans  in  which  the  borrower  binds  himself  to  return  the 
amount  together  witli  interest  prescribed  in  the  contract.  Some  of 
chew  contracts  are  really  statements  recording  a  loan,  which  were 
drawa  up  when  payment  became  due,  in  order  to  levy  execution  ou 
the  borrower.  When  a  Babylonian  wanted  to  begin  business,  he 
often  borrowed  upon  liis  own  property,  so  as  to  get  the  necessary 
capital.  Several  tablets  record  the  agreements  of  two  parties 
mortgaging  their  Iiouhcs  with  the  (stated)  intention  ot  creating  a 
capital*  and  of  starting  business.  The  system  of  taxation  in 
Babylonia  also  made  money-lenders  indisi^ensable,  especially  to 
agriculturists,  who  had  to  pay  their  taxes  before  harvest,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  borrow  ou  their  future  crops.  Interest  was 
generally,  though  not  always,  paid  by  the  month,  and  capital  was 
paid  back  by  instalments ;  the  interest  was  about  one-sixtieth  per 
month,  or  20  per  cent  per  annum.  But  what  increased  the  profit 
of  a  money-lender  most  was  the  system,  which  is  still  in  use  in  Asia 
IMinor,  of  paying  taxes  in  kind.  The  agriculturist  had  to  buy  grain 
vben  the  price  was  high,  and,  when  the  harvest  came,  to  realize  at  a 
low  price.  Hence  a  money-lender  was  often  also  a  corn  and  grain 
lender ;  many  contracts  record  loans  of  com  and  money,  and  the 
time  mentioned  for  repayment  is  generally  harvest-time. 

Merchants,  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  also  had  need  of  the 
money-lender.  When  a  man  married,  it  was  customary  fur  him  to 
teke  a  house  for  himself  and  for  his  young  wife.  Sometimes  be  had 
not  the  money  nccesjjary  for  that  purpose  or  for  his  trade  capital ; 
he  then  often  had  to  buy  the  house  with  his  wife's  dowry,  and  the 
house  was  therefore  her  private  property.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  houses  were  mostly  owned  by  women  in  Babylonia. 
The  trade  in  houses  became  very  brisk   at  the  time   of  the  Persian 
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conquest,  as  this  dynasty  bronght  a  nc 
old  capital  of  Babylouia.  I'Vom  the  beginning  of  Cyrns'  reign  to 
the  end  of  Darius'  we  have  a  great  many  tablets  recording  the  sale  of 
bouses,  or  the  letting  of  them  for  certain  periods  at  a  fixed  rent, 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  two  or  more  instalments  yearly.  This 
sudden  demand  for  houses  under  the  first  Persian  rulers  recalls  to 
mind  what  happened  in  Berlin  when  that  city  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  German  Empire.  There  was  such  a  rush  for  houses  that  a 
crisis  ensued.  In  Babylon  the  leases  hardly  ever  extended  over  four 
or  five  years. 

Another  class  of  documents  not  less  interesting  consists  of  private 
letters.  These  arc  not  so  nnmcrous  as  the  contracts,  but  the  British 
Museum  possesses  a  good  variety  of  them.  They  arc  not  dated,  but 
their  date  can  be  pretty  accurately  fixed  by  the  style  of  writing  and 
the  context.  They  mostly  relate  to  commercial  business.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  writes  to  his  brothers  sending  them  a  consignmeut  of 
com,  aud  begging  them  to  place  the  amount  to  his  credit.  Other 
letters  give  information  on  the  state  of  the  crops  or  ou  certain  busi- 
ness transactions ;  others  speak  of  family  matters,  and  are  fuU  of 
interesting  particulars. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  article,  but  my  intention  is  only 
to  call  attention  to  a  branch  of  study  unfortunately  too  mnch  ne- 
glected. The  original  documents  are  still  buried  in  the  various  public 
collections  of  Europe,  and  consequently  only  one  who  could  devote 
his  whole  time  to  their  examination  could  study  them  fully.  A  few 
specimens  indeed  have  been  lithographed  in  that  splendid  collection, 
"The  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,"  published  by  the  tnistees  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  some  other  publications  in  France,  Germany, 
and  America ;  but  even  if  all  were  gathered  togetlicr.  they  arc  still  too 
few  to  enable  a  scholar  to  get  the  information  necessary  for  acquiring 
a  real  knowledge  of  their  valuable  contents.  It  is  only  by  examining 
several  hundreds  of  them  that  any  one  can  hope  to  acquire  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  their  style  and  character  to  understand  them  easily 
and  thoroughly.  The  texts,  being  written  in  a  cursive  hand,  are 
diflUcalt  to  read,  so  that  unless  a  student  has  given  special 
attention  to  this  style  of  writing,  he  is  in  danger  of  misreading  many 
characters.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  few  of  the  texts  published 
abroad  are  correct,  hut  even  with  a  correct  copy  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  out  auy  particular  text  on  account  of  the  new  words  it  con- 
taius,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  collecting  parallel  passages. 
Nothing  but  the  accurate  aud  careful  publication  of  a  great 
many  texts  would  enable  the  bulk  of  Assynologists  to  undertake  with 
success  the  study  of  these  interesting  documents. 

G.  Bertiv. 


THE  late  rally  from  all  quarters  in  this  country  round  the  Church, 
when  threatened  by  electioneering  clamour,  in\*tte«  much  reflec- 
tion. Other  subjects  press  for  more  immediate  action,  but  none  for 
more  careful  attention,  lest  so  favourable  an  opportunity  be  lost  for 
uniting  forces  in  a  common  cause  which  may  l>e  ruined  by  senseless 
division.  Fancied  foes  and  stanucb  defenders  of  the  Church  seera 
eCiTclo[>ed  in  a  cloud  of  mutual  misundcrstandJDg.  Arrayed  apart 
are  supposed  deserters,  and  the  defence  is  an  entreiichmcTit  set  up 
irithiu  the  camp  acting  as  a  barrier  ngain<tt  outsiders  falling  in 
again,  while  a  common  enemy  is  pressing  round  them  all.  In  appa- 
rent isolation  from  what  is  iuvidiously  called  "  the  Establishment " 
are  irregular  volunteers  who  might  be  auxiliaries  in  the  service. 

The  nationality  of  the  Church  seems  ignored.  Dissenters  shut 
thdr  eyes  to  their  share  and  interest  in  it,  and  think  its  necessary 
iofttitotional  and  general  authority  an  assumption  over  individual 
liberty.  They  sacrifice  to  freedom  what  is  re(iuired  for  combined 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  assumes  a  stiffness  trenching 
on  exclosiveneas,  as  if  a  national  institution  must  not  embrace  many 
diBRerences  in  the  nation  within  the  essential  conditions  of  its  general 
pttrpose. 

That  the  English  Chnrch  was,  from  tlic  first,  a  national  cmbracc- 
menfc  of  Christianity,  freely  instituted  by  the  private  devotion  of  all, 
for  the  public  use  of  all,  seems  too  little  borne  in  mind. 

Yet  if  there  is  anything  more  completely  national  in  the  institu- 
tions of  thifl  country  than  auy  other  il  is  the  Church.  Adopted  by 
the  nation  in  ita  earliest  infancy,  endowed  voluntarily,  by  all  who  had 
anything  to  endow  it  with,  iu  trust  for  the  whole  nation,  in  every 
part  of  the  kiugdom ;  growiug  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  now  for  a 
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thousand  years,  and  up  to  the  present  day ;  adapting  itself  to  national 
feeling,  as  it  most  signally  did  at  the  Kcformutiou,  and  offering 
always  to  every  class  and  individual  of  the  nation  free  right  to  all  its 
miniatratious,  vithout  imposing  any  burden  or  asserting  any  privi- 
lege or  right  which  is  not  equally  possessed  by  every  other  institution  ; 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  to  use  Jlr.  Gladstone's  words,  "  ia  so  vital 
a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country  that  it  would  lose  all  order, 
life,  and  meaning  without  it"  (Hansard,  ccxvi.  47). 

When  Christianity  first  dawned  upon  this  land,  the  Church,  in  its 
present  organization,  suppUuted  tlic  Druid  worship  of  the  uncivilized 
British.  It  next  suppressed  the  heathenism  brought  in  by  the  Saxon 
conquerors,  and  gained  a  moral  conquest  over  tbem.  Kings,  chiefs, 
and  popular  councils  owned  its  sway.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy became  dioceses,  and  every  manor  became  a  parish.  Church 
government  took  parallel  form  with  civil  polity.  Every  landowner 
(land  being  the  only  wealth  of  those  times),  on  embracing  Christianity, 
dedicated  a  tenth  of  bis  property  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  a 
moral  obligation  recognized  throughout  Christendom  and  handed 
dotni  from  divine  institution.  "When  commerce  had  produced  other 
kinds  of  wealth,  a  statute  (32  Henry  VIII,  cap.  7)  made  clearer  the 
Saxon  law  which  included  "  personal  tithes  "  in  like  obligation  in 
these  words:  "that  all  persons  exercising  merchandize, handicraft,  or 
other  art  (other  than  common  day  labourers)  might  pay  the  tenth 
part  of  their  gains  to  the  Church  "  (Collier,  Ecclcs.  Hist.  v.  310). 
This  general  idea  of  the  national  obligation  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  those  who  now  propose  to  give  back  to  landowners  their  original 
-dedication  to  the  Church. 

The  Church's  projwrty  is  not  national  property,  bnt  an  appropria- 
tion of  private  property  in  triiat  for  the  national  Church.  At  first 
the  clergy  resided  with  their  bishops,  and  travelled  about  the  diocese, 
preaching  at  crosses  in  the  open  air.  Buildings  as  well  as  endow- 
ments came  gradually,  by  the  spontaneous  zeal  of  the  wealthier  Church- 
men. Cathedrals  were  built,  and  lands  settled  on  them,  by  royal  and 
proprietary  benefactions ;  and  Church  estates  have  continued  to  be 
.augmented  by  private  munificence  constantly  to  the  present  day. 
Personal  property  has  not,  indeed,  been  so  readily  brought  under  con- 
tribution, nor  are  its  owners  likely  to  be  equally  eoguiznut  of  the 
-obligation  with  landowners  haviug  tenantry  requiring  Church  service* 
round  them.  !Monied  men  have  sometimes  invested  their  money  in  land 
for  the  very  purpose  of  making  themselves  more  conscious  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  wealth  fur  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  requirements  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  As  for  Church  provision  throughout  the  king- 
dom, scarcely  a  year  posses  but  some  new  ecclesiastical  districts  are 
made  by  landowners  to  meet  the  growing  or  migrating  population. 
The  Primate  lately  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
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miaston  was  dealiupf,  not  with  aiiT  established  Church  fund,  but  either 
reanscitatiug  defunct  provl9i()ns,  or  appropriating  fresh  benefactions 
which  are  con&tautlv  being  received,  from  private  sources  in  trust  for 
the  national  Church. 

No  Churcb  fund  has  ever  been  created  by  Parliament,  nor  doca 
any  coutriljution  to  the  Church  ever  ajjpear  iu  parliamentary  esti- 
mates. The  language  of  the  State  with  reference  to  the  Chnrch  has 
alwavs  agreed  with  the  first  article  of  Magna  Charta  :  "The  English 
Church  shall  be  free,  and  have  her  rights  and  liberties  inviolable" — 
that  is,  be  on  the  same  footing  of  independent  institutiou  uader  legal 
protection  as  any  other  trust  in  the  kingdom — a  spiritual  society 
nndcr  tlie  conditions  of  civil  life. 

There  are  two  strange  views  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  Reformation 
on  the  English  Church  j  one  that  it  set  up  a  new  Church  and  a  new 
religiou  in  this  country,  and  the  other  that  the  religious  sects  which 
have  since  sprung  up  disintegrated  the  national  Church. 

Of  the  first  of  these  views  the  absurdity  needs  little  exposure. 
The  people  constitute  the  Church,  and  they  remained  the  same  after 
the  Reformation  as  before.  By  D'Auhigne's  account,  "  pr&s  de  deux 
cents  ans  avant  la  Reformation,  I'Augleterre  paraissait  d^jii  lassc  da 
joug  de  Rome."  By  Hume's  account,  *'  even  the  monkish  writers 
Tepresented  one  half  of  the  kiugdora  to  be  followers  of  WicklifFe." 
iir.  Bright  lately  sneered  at  "the  Church  of  Henry  VlII/'  He  has 
not  read  the  history  of  his  country  far  enough  back  to  know  how 
Jong  before  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  Pope  the  people  of  England 
were  impatient  for  an  opportunity  of  reformation,  and,  if  this  one 
had  not  occurrcti,  they  would  have  found  means  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  foreign  usurpation  of  the  national  Church.  The  riddance  of  cor- 
ruption did  not  change  the  Church  itself.  A  man  retains  his  identity 
after  the  most  tliorough  washing.  Eveu  Arabian  fancy  left  Sindbad 
the  same  man  to  continue  his  adventures  after  ridding  himself  of  the 
old  man  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  the 
Pope  assumed  authority  iu  the  English  Church,  and  to  say  that  when 
the  nation  found  the  consequent  abuses  intolerable,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  them,  they  set  up  a  different 
Church,  is  to  suppose  the  essence  of  the  old  Church  to  have  consisted 
solely  of  those  abuses.  To  take  Bishop  Jewell's  words,  "  wc  de- 
parted from  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  not  from  the 
Chnrcli  itself."  Folly  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  wc  owe  our 
cathedrals  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  therefore  have  no  right  to  them. 
Some  cathedrals  date  before  Romish  interference;  and  nil,  like  every 
Other  dedication  to  the  English  Church,  have  been  totally  free  from 
any  sort  of  condition  of  adherence  to  the  Churcli  of  Rome.  TIic 
charters  of  the  Saxon  kings  securing  property  to  the  Church  ran 
thus  :  "  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
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dom  wc  grant  free  tenure  to  tbe  Holy  Church"  (Collier,  i.  308).  No 
law  or  charter  has  ever  restricted  the  gifts  made  to  the  £ugli&h 
Church  to  other  than  national  purposes. 

Aa  to  the  other  strange  theory,  that  Sects  springing  up  after  the 
Rcformatioa  hare  disintegrated  the  national  Church  and  become 
separate  Churches  themselves,  we  hare  only  to  look  into  the  history 
of  the  principal  Sects  to  see  the  utter  uutcnablencss  of  such  a  view. 
It  would  be  a  nui>fortunc  to  all  concerued  if  it  were  possibh;  that  a 
number  of  ever-varying  and  fre<)uently  subdivided  societies,  such  aa 
bare  from  the  earliest  times  existed  iu  the  Christian  Church,  through 
earnestly  religious  men  following  arbitrary,  or  even  erroneous,  views  or 
leaders  on  special  points  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  all  appealing  from 
interpretation  to  Scripture — thd  cliief  oue  in  the  English  Church 
having  had  for  its  main  object  the  revival  of  the  Church  itself — 
should  be  considered  aliens  and  separate  from  the  Church.  Such 
division  of  the  Body  of  Christ  would  obliterate  the  last  trace  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  treating  the  peccant  members  as  enemies  and  not  as 
brothers.  Dissenters  there  are  in  every  Church,  in  none  more  than 
in  that  of  Rome,  which  pretends  to  paramount  unity  but  wisely 
treats  such  freedom  as  within  its  fold.  Diflfercnce  of  \"iew  on  every 
subject,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  is  inseparable  from  human 
nature ;  but  it  would  be  a  monstrous  exaggeration  of  a  principle  to 
imagine  "  quot  homines  tot  ecclcsia;.'"  The  strictest  theology  recog- 
nizes di^erent  degrees  of  schism,  or  of  broken  communion,  on  account 
of  disagreement  in  matters  of  faith  or  discipline;  and  there  may  be 
separation  of  worshippers  without  schism  on  points  of  doctrine. 
There  are  varieties  of  views  within  Church-communion  aa  wide  apart 
us  between  sects  outside. 

There  are  two  main  teudeucies  of  the  human  mind  which  show 
themselves  in  opinions  on  all  subjects ;  one  taking  individual  judgment 
as  the  test  of  truth,  and  the  other  submitting  willingly  to  authority. 
In  Church  matters,  the  two  lead  respectively  to  Dissent  aud  Catho- 
licity— in  religious  exercises,  to  enthusiasm  or  to  ceremonial — in  wor- 
ship, to  sentimental  or  dramatic  8cr\'ices,  A  Church  cannot  be 
national  -trhich  fails  of  scope  for  both  ttiese  tendencies,  even  in  their 
extremes.  What  healthy  body  without  living  extremities?  It  is 
this  comprelicusiveneas  which  avoids  intolerance.  Since  the  Refor- 
mation the  two  main  tendencies  have  shown  themselves — tbe  one  in 
clinging  to  Romish  ritual,  and  priestly  mediation  as  distinct  from 
ministration;  the  other  running  riot  in  asserting  religious  liberty, 
and  Puritanical  aversion  to  all  observances  or  authority  in  the 
Church. 

Tlierc  are  in  regular  Church-commuuion  the  Orthodox  and  Evan- 
gelical parties,  the  High  aud  Low  Church.  Each  has  usefully  at 
times  chastened  the  other,  aud  to  each  the  nation  has  been  indebted 
for  religious  order  or  revival.    But  the  Puritan  tendency  took  S£)ecial 
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advantage  of  the  freedom  of  times  of  reformation,  and  broke  out  wildly 
in  sectional  eclecticism. 

The  first  sect  that  sprung  from  Puritanism  in  this  country  waa 
that  of  Independents  or  Con  negation  alists.  They  introduced 
from  Holland  disputes  about  discipline  and  church  polity,  asserting 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  rcfuRing  to  recognize  bishops  of 
dioceses,  but  only  pastors  of  independent  congregations.  They 
appealed  to  Scripture  for  this  acceptation  of  the  word  church,  and 
all  they  require  for  admissiou  to  membership  is  a  declaration  of  be- 
lief in  Scripture,  and  of  personal  Christian  "  experience  " — a  Calvin- 
iatic  idea  of  pure  commnnion.  If  such  a  sect  could  be  thought  a 
Chorch,  it  clearly  could  not  be  a  national  one ;  but  in  the  essence  of 
Christiaii  doctrine  it  does  not  differ  from  the  Church. 

Next  came  the  sect  of  Baptists,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
milder  o0shoat  from  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists,  coming 
firom  Holland  also.  Their  speciality  regards  both  the  subjects  and  the 
mode  of  baptism.  In  proof  that  the  subjects  should  be  adults,  they 
appeal  to  the  original  command  to  baptize  those  who  lx:lieve;  and 
for  Uie  mode,  they  appeal  to  primitive  practice,  and  to  the  Scriptural 
figure  of  washing  away  of  sin,  as  proofs  that  it  should  be  by  immersion 
and  not  by  only  sprinkling.  Consequently,  they  consider  a  personal 
profession  of  faith  before  a  congregation  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  rite.  The  sect  Is  divided  into  "General  "  and  "  Particular" 
Baptists,  and  some  of  both  divisions  allow  mixed  Communion  with 
those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy.  As  to  discipline,  they 
agree  with  the  Independents. 

There  is,  certainly,  nothing  so  vital  to  the  Church  as  its  Sacra- 
ments; still,  a  conscientious  scruple  as  to  the  Scriptural  meaning  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  and  an  idea  of  superstition  in  the  parental 
act  of  faith,  however  painful  to  those  who  find  no  stumbling-block  of 
private  judgment  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  to  whom  it 
most  seem  dreadful  that  any  children  should  die  unhaptized,  arc  not  a 
■oOieicut  ground  for  absolute  excommunication,  nor  for  the  national 
Church  to  look  on  earnest  Christians  as  its  foes. 

Kobert  Hall  was  the  most  eminent  Baptist  preacher  of  the  past, 
as  Spurgeon  is  of  the  present  day.  In  a  celebrated  sermon  on 
"  Terma  of  Communion,"  Robert  Hall  thus  expressed  his  views  : — 

**  Vakly  is  an  essential  uhanicter  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and,  though  it 
braoehcf  out  into  many  sociuties,  it  is  still  one.  Nothing  cun  be  luore  abhor- 
rent from  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  sacred  oracles  than  the  idea  of  a 
pturs&ty  of  true  Churches  neither  in  actual  communion  with  each  otlier  nor 
ta  a  capacity  for  such  ocmmunion.  VioUttnn  of  purity  of  worship  may  juitiiy 
dfechriitig  external  comcuunioD  with  a  Church  with  which,  nevertheless,  we 
c«as«  DOC  to  cnldTate  a  conimtuiion  of  spirit." 

"Ttc  return  of  such  men,"  says  Cnrtcis,  "to  an  honoured  place  in  the 
Church's  ranks  may  yet  be  hoped  for"  ("Bamptou  liccliires,"  1871). 
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Dnriug  the  gront  rebellion,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  regal  govern- 
tnent  fell  into  abeyance;  but  the  national  Church  maiutained  its 
functions  indcpendeotlVi  upholding  tbroughont  the  country  the 
spiritual  and  ministerial  requirements  of  Christian  religion.  The 
Church  wasj  indeed,  for  the  time  deprived  of  the  temporal  it  ies  witk 
irhicb  the  natiou^s  derotiou  bad  endowed  it;  but  its  foundation, both 
of  institution  and  of  action,  remained  intact.  A  body  of  eminent 
ecclesiastics  held  up  the  a]H>stolic  doctriue  aud  forms  of  worship  with 
that  singleness  of  spirit  which  au  appeal  to  primitive  authority  alone 
can  give.  The  bishops,  though  deprived  for  the  time  of  temporal 
and  civil  rights  vested  in  their  oQicc  by  ancient  coustitution^  per- 
severed td  discharge  as  well  as  they  could  the  functions  of  episcopacjr 
till  order  was  restored. 

Of  course  disordered  times  bred  more  sectarianism.     The  stropg". 
personal  influence  of  a  man  of  uneducated  enthusiasm,  Cieorge  Fox^, 
set  up  the  sect  of  Quakers  with  more  permanence  than  was  the   lot 
of  many  others  which  at  this  time  sprung  up  and  died,  away  witU 
their  authors.     The  speciality  of  the  Quakers  ivas  trusting  to  inward 
spiritual  movings,  and  rejecting  all  dogma  and  ceremony.    Their  rule 
of  faith   is   individual   luspiration — a  rule  of  course  most  vague  aud 
accidental,  aud  productive  of  multiplied  heresy,  or  eclecticism,  in  the 
place  of  all  authority.      As    they  boasted   of    equal  fidelity  to    all 
civil  government,  whether  the  usurpation  of  the  Rump  Parliament, 
Cromwell,  or  of  any  other,  so  they  may  be  said  to  extend  a  not  an- 
frieudly  indifference   to  Church  authority.      Their  relation  to  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  religion  is  much  the  same  as  their  relation  to 
civil  government  in  the  matter  of  peace  and  war — a  practical  allegiance 
under  theoretical  protest.     Had  the  Church  been  in  such  vigorous 
action  in  I'o^'s  time  as  it  is  now,  he  would  have  found  full  scope  for  ^ 
his  individual  energies  in  its  communion,     lie   sought  for  the  dis-| 
cmbo<licd  spirit  of  the  Church  "  abstract  as  in  a  trance,  though  only 
sleeping " — for  sacraments  of   inward  grace  without   the  outward 
signs.     This  principle,  so  exaggerated  in  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  may 
subside  with  the  Sect  itself  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  again.! 
Quakers  are  greatly  diminishing  in  numbers,  which  only  the  congenial 
sou  of  republican  America  can  at  all  maintain.     We  know  of  manyt 
of  whom  the  Church  might  be  proud. 

The  Revolution  brought  toleration  to  all  Dissenting  bodies  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Unitarians.  James  had  oven  attempted,  under 
cover  of  toleration  of  Dissent,  to  regain  Church  ascendancy  fori 
Papists.  Nonjurors  and  Xun conformists  bccamej  as  it  were,  the- 
supporters  on  either  side  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  national 
Church.  But  the  period  of  toleration  was  one  of  slack  tide  on  the 
turn,  in  religious  ns  well  as  ]>olitical  spirit.  The  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  being  alone  required,  perfect  freedom  of  worship  was 
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recognized  by  law.  The  temporal  head  of  the  English  Church  having 
ousted  fureigu  supremacy^  aud  taking  for  himself  a  coronaLiiin  oath  to 
preserve  inviulnte  the  aettlement  of  the  Church,  held  up  a  national 
standard  of  religion,  under  vhich  sectarianism  was  avowedty  reduced 
to  a  suhnltcrn  level.  But  it  is  remarkable  timt  the  only  sect  excepted 
from  llic  Toleration  Act  was  the  one  that  emerged  soon  after  into  public 
recognition.  From  Cromwell's  friendly  coverture  and  William's  verbal 
exceptioDi  Unitarians  came  out  as  a  recognized  sect.  There  have  been 
many  phases  of  Unitariauism,  varying  from  Arianiam  to  Sociuiauiam^ — 
iliat  is,  from  asscrtiou  of  our  Lord's  separate  but  eternal  deity,  to 
Br.  Price's  theory  that  "  our  Lord  was  a  highly  exalted  mau  iu  whom 
the  Godhead  dwelt."  On  the  whole,  the  comprehensive  diatiuctiou 
of  the  sect  may  be  described  as  a  cold,  intellectual  freedom  from  any 
(leSnite  Christian  creed,  and  a  vain  metaphysical  plulobophy  about 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Trinity  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of 
huxnau  understanding.  Miss  Martineau  professed  it  as  "  a  protest 
in  defence  of  intellectual  freedom  within  Christ's  Church."  Pre- 
bendary Curtcis  calls  it  "  a  reaction  against  a  narrow  and  intolerant 
Puritanism,  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  the  Church ; "  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  "  that,  say  what  men  will,  it  is  impossible 
for  aoy  observant  man  to  believe  that  the  separation  of  the  Unitarians 
from  the  Church  is  a  fundamental  or  a  permanent  one  "  ("  Bampton 
Lectures."  1871,  p.  318). 

The  Methodism  of  John  Wesley  began  late  in  the  last  century — 
not  a  philosophical  sect  as  the  last-named,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
ieelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Wesley  was  a  devuted  Church- 
man  to  his  dying  day.  His  greot  object  was  Church  revival — 
biprcssly  "  a  rcWval  within  the  Church  of  England."  At  hia  firat 
I'oufercncc  with  his  associates  he  said  :  "  We  are  not  seceders,  nor 
any  resemblance  to  thcmi  we  set  out  on  quite  opposite  principles" 

I  ("Minutes  of  Conference,  l741r-89  ").  His  final  Deed  of  Declara- 
tion, made  in  his  old  age,  and  formally  enrolled  in  Chancery,  1784, 
entrusted  to  the  Conference,  with  all  its  property,  the  unlimited  direc- 
tion of  the  Society.  They  certainly  departed  from  their  founder's 
design  of  Church  revival  very  materially  in  setting  up  a  rival 
ministry   of  their  own  ordination.     Nevertheless,  says   Prebendary 

\  Curtcis,  "  we  may  affirm  that  thn  Methodist  Societies  aro  nothing 
more  or  leas  than  the  very  wcU-knowu  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  the  rise  of  a  new  religious  order  within,  her  pale/'  The 
separatist  spirit  showed  itself  much  more  in  frequent  secessions  from 
the  original  Society  than  in  any  secession  of  the  Society  from  the 
Church.  Lady  Iluntiligdon'a  Connexion,  the  Kilhamites  of  1797^ 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  Primitive  Methodists,  Bible  Christians, 
and    Dr.  Warren's    Weslcyan    Methodist    Association  of  1819,  have 

.aoeeeasiveJy   detached   themselves;    but,  so   far   from    aQ'ecting   the 
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national  Btandard  of  rcIigiou«  faith,  they  rather  iUnstrate  the  freedom 
of  separate  association  irithiii  the  body  of  the  national  Church, 
There  are  tK)mc,  indeed,  rightly  called  political  Methodists,  who  discard 
b11  claim  to  any  kiudred  spirit  with  their  fouudcr  by  a  bitterness  of 
rivalry  with  the  Church.  Like  the  false  mother,  tboy  would  lacrifice 
the  child  to  jealousy — religion  to  party  triumph.  Their  ideal  of  Chris- 
tiaoity  losea  the  essential  characteristic  of  love  in  the  spirit  of  envy — 
"see  how  these  Christians  hate  one  another."  Amongst  such  criers 
for  fraternity  each  is  looking  for  the  elder  brother's  place.  They 
have  a  democratic  impatience  of  any  authority  but  their  own.  It  ta 
its  Prelacy  rather  than  the  Church  itself  that  they  hate.  There  ia  also 
■a  separating  interest  created  by  the  corporate  property  of  the  acctSj 
whose  members,  as  shareholders,  depend  on  sustained  eonnectiou 
whether  for  dividend  or  debt. 

But  as  to  association  distinctly  for  religious  purposes,  nothing  has 
beeu  more  habitual  in  this  country  since  the  Church  has  freely 
enjoyed  self-administration.  Societies  for  "  Reformation  of  Manners," 
"  for  Suppression  of  Vice,"  "  for  Mutual  Edification,"  and  many 
others  of  similar  designations  have  been  formed,  diHcring  from  sccta 
only  in  less  wide  and  complete  organization,  and  uot  at  all  iu 
variety  of  religious  views,* 

Of  cxistiug  sects,  the  Hegistrar-General's  last  Report  states  the 
number  in  England  to  be  thirty-four — twenty-five  "  native  "  and  nine 
"  foreign  "  (by  which  he  means  such  as  the  Lutheran,  German,  and 
Dutch  Reformers,  and  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics).  Of  the  twenty- 
five  native  sects,  many  are  subdivisions  of  the  larger  sects — seven  of 
Wealeyans  and  five  of  Baptists.  Surely  these  various  idiosyncrasies^ 
however  erring,  do  not  detract  from  the  value  or  integrity  of  the 
national  Church,  uuder  whose  shelter  they  have  for  tlic  time  been  act 
up  by  parties  "working  iu  aelf-chosen  ways,"  from  which  they  mai 
return. 

A  national  Church  meaus  the  Church  of  the  bulk  of  the  natiooT 
If  Englishmen  generally  adopted  the  Mahommcdau,  Hiudoo,  or 
Buddhist  faith,  such  would  be  the  national  religion,  and  such  must 
be  accordingly  any  national  institution  for  worship.  It  has  been  said 
lately,  by  an  eminent  judge,  that  this  is  no  longer  a  Christian  country, 
since  the  possession  of  Christianity  is  no  longer  necessary  for  admis- 
sion to  its  Legislature  or  civil  Offices.  But  our  own  nilc  in  India  dis- 
poses of  this  dictum,  for  there  the  religion  of  the  Government  is  not 
that  of  the  country,  but  the  nation  is  none  the  less  nationally  Hindoo. 
The  defence  for  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  English  Church 
in  Ireland  wna  that  the  great  majority  of  {he  Irish  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  endowments  had  not  come  from  national  devotion. 

•  Tftkev  (ur  butanee,  tbo  Cliarob  Miadonaiy  Sodet^*  and  that  for  tlu  Propi^aUon  <»( 
AMGoqitL 
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A«  Mr.  Bright  observed  in  the  debate,  this  removed  all  possible  analogy 
between  the  case  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  aud  in  England.  The 
Kngltah  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  English  nation  generally,  or 
there  is  no  national  Church  at  all.  But  it  is,  in  Air.  Gladstone's  trords, 
''impressed  on  the  hearta  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the* people, 
and  enters  profoundly  into  the  entire  life  and  action  of  the  country '' 
(Hansard,  ccxvi.  VJ),  TVhen  Mr.  Miall  made  his  repeated  attacks  on 
it  in  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  Jlr.  Gladstone  defeated  hira  by  majorities 
increasing  up  to  ten  to  one.  He  quoted,  in  enforcement  of  his  own 
enthusiastic  expressions,  the  following  remarkable  words  of  Dr. 
DoUinger,  which  he  adopted  as  an  opinion  of  the  highest  ralnc  coming 
from  an  outside  observer  pre-eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  (uid  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  religious  condition  of 
thia  country : — 

"  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  no  Cliurch  is  so  national  as  tho  English,  so 
deeply  rooted  in  popular  affectiDn,  so  bound  up  with  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  country,  or  so  powerful  in  its  influence  on  national  character. 
Of  late  years  it  has  crttended  iia  ningc,  aud  strengtbened  itself  internally,  by 
the  foundotion  of  numerous  colonial  bishoprics  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
pofisosses  a  rich  theological  literature,  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  cold,  dull  indilTc'renii>tm  which  on  the  Conrinent  has  8]>rt?ail  like  a 
deadly  mildew  over  all  degrees  of  society  has  no  pluco  in  tlie  Briti^li  UIo&" 

The  mass  of  non-political  Dissenters  show  more  and  more  con- 
sciousness of  their  share  and  interest  tn  the  Church.  The  Primate, 
in  bis  late  visitation  in  Wales,  was  struck  with  the  evidence  of  this 
■tcsdily  increasing  sense.  He  had  before,  in  Cornwall,  found  the 
'Wcsleyaus  some  uf  his  best  auxiliaries.  The  reception  of  the  genial 
new  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  lately,  in  towns  ehiefly  peopled  by  Dissenters, 
who  crowded  to  greet  him,  filled  his  church,  and  mode  tlic  largest 
offertories  in  Communion,  bears  the  Ramn  happy  testimony.  A  dis- 
tinguished Nonconformist  made  a  remarkable  protest  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  against  the  clamour  for  Church  disestablishment  raised 
by  demagogues  during  the  election.  "  I  think  it  an  unrighteous 
proposal,  seeing  as  I  do,  in  this  attack  on  the  noblest  institution  of 
our  country,  a  blow  struck  at  religion  generally,  and  a  crime.  It 
would  be  a  national  disaster  under  which  the  country  would  reel  and 
stagger  for  generations,  aud  perhaps  never  recover  from." 

But,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  from  the  well-known  S.G.  O.,  it  id 
truly  said  that  "the  vital  question  is  how  far,  in  the  form  and  with 
tlic  power  it  may  at  present  possess,  the  Church  is  of  the  real  practical 
vmluc  which  it  assumes  to  bo."  A  better  answer  to  this  question 
could  hardly  be  given  than  in  the  words  of  the  high-minded  veteran 
Liberal  Statesman,  Lord  Grey,  in  his  recent  appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  tix^ak  oat  now  as  he  did  iu  the  debates  just  qnotcd  from  : 

"This  oncicnt  institution  is  of  inestimable  value  to  tho  nation,  affording  the 
btat  meflni  of  bringing  home  to  ibc  people  the  primary  truths  of  Christianity  ; 
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giving  them,  and  especially  those  who  are  too  poor  aad  ignorant  to  acek  it  for 
themselves,  the  blessiog  of  religious  iDBtmction  aud  ixjaifdrt.  Ths  senrioes  of 
our  Church,  which  are  freelj*  tendered  to  all,  are  in  the  highest  decree  useful, 
not  oulj  to  those  who  accept  them,  but  also  tc  those  who  decline  to  receire 
them,  since  they  tend  to  keep  up  in  the  whole  nntion  a  more  general  nense  of 
,  duty  to  God,  and  a  higher  standard  of  morality  than  could  bo  maintained 
without  tlic  aid  of  a  national  Church.  Many  pious  Dissenters  have  distinctly 
acknowledged  this,  and  have  recognized  how  uiucli  tlieir  societies  have  gained 
by  their  contact  with  the  Church  of  the  nation." 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  reply  to  Lord  Ebury  may  be  qnoted  as  a 
pcndout  to  this  lay  view,  as  the  view  of  one  nobly  engaged  in  the 
liigheat  office  of  the  Church. 

"Whether  we  loofc  to  towns  or  villages,  to  the  work  of  Sunday  or  of  week- 
day ministnttions,  to  the  materia]  condition  o£  our  churches,  or  to  the 
spiritual  agencies  employed  within  them,  the  work  of  the  Church  for  tho 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  nation  is  siinjily  immeasurable.  The  efforts  of  the  Udt 
century  to  make  our  parishes  manageable  in  respect  of  area  and  populatioa, 
and  to  give  evejy  parish  a  resident  minister,  cannot  be  i^ored  in  any  fair 
judgment." 

There  are,  bowever,  some  who  see  no  merit  in  tbe  nationality  of 
a  Church.  They  would  prefer  that  all  religious  ministration  should 
be  left  to  independent  congregotions,  and  that  there  sliould  be  no 
uatioual  recognition  of  religion  whatever.  They  consider  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  limbj  and  property  the  only  joint  undertaking  of  a 
common  wealth,  at  least  at  liomc ;  and  a  national  Church  seems  to 
them  an  interference  with  individual  freedom.  It  is  strange  that 
any  man  pretending  to  statesmanlike  ricws  should  think  it  not  diffi- 
cult only,  but  actually  undesirable,  to  realize  tbe  influences  of  a 
national  Church — should  see  nothing  in  it  calctilatcd  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  national  life.  Is  there  nothing  of  value,  for  iuatance, 
in  a  nation's  having  means  of  united  thanksgiving  or  submission  to 
God  on  occasions  of  common  interest  of  joy  or  sorrow?  American 
writers  admit  that  onr  moDarchical  constitution  has  tbe  advantage  of 
uniting  sympathy  between  the  head  and  whole  body  of  tlie  nation,  as 
of  one  family,  whatever  events  may  stir  the  deeper  fccliug:s  of 
bumanity.  Foreigners  find,  in  dealing  with  Kngland,  they  have  to 
deal  with  a  people,  not  with  a  Government  only.  Is  there  no 
parallel  advantage  in  a  national  profession  of  religion?  Hardly  a 
barbarous  race  is  without  something  of  tbe  sort.  Was  Britiab 
Druidism  so  for  in  advauce  of  the  Christianity  which  snperteded  it 
that  all  sense  of  the  value  of  a  national  faith  was  lost  in  the  ex- 
change? What,  in  fact,  has  been  tbe  result  of  the  "libcraiion"  of 
the  English  Church  in  America?  There  exists,  indeed,  in  New 
England,  in  great  vigour,  the  Episcopal  Church  which  came  there 
from  the  old  coimtry;  but  around  it  there  rages  a  sectariauism  with 
a  bitterness  of  spirit  such  as  baa  never  violated  Christian  unity  at 
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home.  The  eminent  author  of  "Men  and  Manners  in  America" 
attributes  to  the  want  of  a  national  Chureh  the  rending  into  shreds 
and  patches  of  indiTidual  teachiug  all  religious  opinion  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  total  want  of  any  religious  teaching  in  maD^ 
rural  districts,  realizing  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  paganism." 

The  idea  of  a  national  Church  docs  not  imply  the  reduction  of  all 
religions  views  held  by  any  bodies  in  the  nation  to  a  common  deno- 
minator. Such  an  idea  is  obviously  aa  impossible  as  foolish.  A 
Church  coeval  with  the  nation,  providing  distinct  religious 
requisites  for  the  w]iole  nation  by  means  nationally  devoted  to  its 
cue,  having  met  the  nation's  demand  in  a  great  and  prolonged  effort 
for  its  reformation  from  abuses,  and  recognized  throughout  the 
nation's  history  as  part  of  its  national  identity,  surely  is  a  national 
inatitntion,  although  some  of  the  nation  enjoying  its  benefits  may, 
for  various  reasons,  worship  apart  by  themselves,  and  even  though 
those  reasons  be  at  variance  with  the  Church's  doctrine.  The 
IlDglish  braueh  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  obliged  to  abandon 
distinctive  catholicity  in  order  to  exercise  a  catholic  spirit,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  uatiou.  The  national  Church  does,  indeed,  give 
wide  scope  to  variety  of  views  of  its  own  doctriue,  from  almost  Papal 
notions,  such  as  that  of  priestly  absolution,  to  the  lowest  Metfaodistical 
sentiment ;  hut  in  so  doing  maintains  its  creed,  sacraments,  ministry, 
and  gospel  message  to  the  people.  The  High  Church  party  would 
give  np  nationality  for  the  more  vigorous  and  exclusive  exercise  of 
ftpiritual  authority.  They  might  find  too  late  that  they  were  driving  a 
narrow  and  intolerant  optimism  to  the  loss  of  all  hold  on  the  people. 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  Prebendary  already  quoted  sees  hopeful 
signs  that  earnest  men  of  all  the  Christian  sects  are  coming  steadily 
to  a  clearer  reeogiiition  of  Church  communion.  Mr.  Spurgeon'a 
late  avowal  of  bis  opinion,  that  "  the  commou  enemy  of  scepticism 
was  belter  met  by  statement  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christiaa 
faith  in  Chureli,  than  in  many  Dissenting  i>n]pits,"  supports  this 
boppfuL  view.  The  egotism  of  party  rivalry  ou  one  side,  and  the  cold 
shoulder  of  pharisaieal  authority  contemptuously  presented  to  it,  on 
the  other,  surely  cannot  be  allowed  much  longer  to  keep  religious 
Wesleyaus,  using  the  same  creed  and  liturgy,  from  full  partnership 
with  ihe  Church  which  their  founder  laboured  to  revive  and  strengthen. 
May  not  even  a  partnership  of  service  be  found  for  their  ministry 
in  the  Church? 

Certainly,  to  retain  its  nationality,  the  Church  must  keep  its  minis- 
trations fully  bearing  on  the  people  at  large.  It  must  appeal  to  their 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences.  It  should  be  able  to  do  soundly 
what,  for  instance,  the  Salvationists  have  roughly  wrought  with  the 
masses.  It  must  therefore  have  some  better  means  to  adapt  its  work  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  nation  ;  and  enlist  ita  whole  member- 
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ship,  lay  and  clerical,  vithlu  its  councils.  No  sufficient  maclilaenr 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Eugliah  Church  for  the  discharge  of  euch 
duties  to  the  natiou,  nor  for  full  and  faithful  comraunicatioiL  of 
essential  Christian  doctrine  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Powers  for  complete  self-admiuiatratiou  have  been  given  to  the 
Irish  Church  in  consideration  of  its  violent  spoliation.  The  far 
greater  violence  requisite  for  like  spoliation  of  the  private  endow- 
ments of  the  English  Church  is  not  a  necessarj*  preliminary  for 
giving  it  similar  powers  of  self-administraticn.  The  Act  of  1869 
for  disestablishing  the  Church  in  Ireland  empowered  the  clergy 
and  laity  to  meet  in  Synod  for  the  general  management  and 
affairs  of  the  Church.  The  Synod  constituted,  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter,  has  very  successfully  dealt  with  matters  of  administration. 
In  anything  affecting  articles,  ritual,  or  rubric  it  must  proceed  by 
Bill  through  both  its  Houses,  introduced  by  a  resolution  passed  in  full 
Synod,  and  with  ultimate  sanction  by  two-thirds  of  each  order. 

A  national  Church  Council  in  England  would  have  to  deal  with 
such  subjects  in  a  like  guarded  manner,  and  with  the  sanctioa  of 
the  Crown.  There  might  be  full  seouritiea  against  any  departure 
from  primitive  doctrine. 

No  reason  exists  for  considering  the  Church's  Articles  as  for 
ever  formulated  with  verbal  rigidity,  frequently  as  they  were  at  the 
time  revised,  and  even  submitted  to  parliamentary  handling.  Nor 
can  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  make  the  decisions  of  the  Hrst  four  General 
Councils  cover  all  possible  requirements  for  ever  of  the  English 
Church.  Each  of  those  Councils  was  convened  to  deal  with  particular 
heresies  consecutively  arising.  The  first  Christians  had  no  neetl  of 
more  than  a  general  declaration  of  their  faith  in  the  Messiah. 
Elaborate  formularies  represent  current  necessities.  It  is  a  con- 
fession of  paralysis  if  the  Church  can  no  longer  speak ;  or  a  symptom 
of  mistrust  of  living  principle  if  it  dare  not  speak.  If  the  one 
great  Keformation  is  to  date  and  stereotype  all  formularies,  the 
foolish  thought  might  find  excuse  that  it  was  the  origin  ujid  end 
of  our  Church  foundation.  The  English  Church  might  then  be 
fairly  characterized  as  for  ever  simply  Protestaut,  and  Nonconformist* 
OS  men  taking  perpetual  pugnacity  as  their  corporate  idea  of 
Christian  life. 

The  House  of  Commons,  certainly,  has  become  a  very  obstructed 
medium  for  any  legislation,  and  especially  eeelesiastical.  Not  that 
its  inaptness  for  Church  affairs  reflccta  on  the  nationality  of  the 
Chnreb.  Numbers  having  been  substituted  for  interests  as  the 
factors  of  elections,  electioneering  agencies  have  much  dimiuished  the 
national  representativeness  of  the  House.  I^ord  Lome  lately  showed 
inappreciation  of  the  more  representative  character  of  the  Home  of 
Lords^  and   seemed  to  ignore  altogether  the  existence  of  a  national 
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Church,  when  he  arjjued  that  bishops  could  have  no  defence  for 
being  there  uulcss  all  religious  sects  were  likewise  represeuted. 

Parliament,  however,  in  the  formation  of  a  Synod,  need  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  Church  leji^islatiou  then  what  it  habitually 
does  witli  various  associations  for  recognized  purposes — that  is,  give 
powers  for  self-administration  through  a  representative  council.  The 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  for  instance,  gives  powers  of  by- legislation 
on  spcciiicd  matters,  such  as  terms  of  admission,  administration, 
enforcement  of  rules,  &c.,  all  which  has  only  to  be  certified  by  a 
Crown  registrar.  Whether  a  society  keeps  within  its  powers  is  a 
question  for  decision  by  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  Irish 
Cboicb  has  courts  of  first  iustance  of  its  own,  but  subject  to  such 
final  appeal  as  to  interpretation  of  terms;  and  so  should  the  English 
Church  be  empowered  also,  subject  to  the  supreme  tribuuals  as  to  its 
acting  intra  vires,  as  the  Commission  of  1882  recommend.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  English  Church  Council  should,  like  the  Irish,  be  of 
two  Uousca,  clerical  and  lay  ',  the  latter  House  by  election  on  a 
qualification  of  declaration  of  Church  membership.  It  is  not 
bey6nd  hope  that  this  freer  and  more  effective  action  for  national 
legislative  and  administrative  functions  might  be  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Church. 

"To  such,  however,'*  in  Jlr.  George  Russell's  words  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Keview,  "  as  think  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for 
parliamentary  interference,  even  to  this  extent,  in  religious  matters, 
the  plan  which  moat  commends  itself  would  be  an  immense  extension, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  bishops  of  each  diocese,  of  the  system  of 
Toluntary  councils."  Voluntary  consultation  should  embrace  larger 
areas  than  parochial.  Of  voluntary  action  generally,  Canon  Jellett, 
of  the  Irish  General  Synod,  at  the  Carlisle  Congress,  well  said : — 

••  In  Diocesan  Conferences  the  clergy  and  people  can  learn  to  know  each 
odtftr,  antl  to  get  rid  of  ulussjeuluusies  and  proresstoDol  prejudices.  Theseveral 
parties  which  exist  within  ihc  same  communion,  for  I  will  not  say  into  which 
the  Church  la  dtvidbd,  can  see  how  much  more  there  is  iu  which  they  oU 
agree  than  in  what  they  disagree ;  and  brotherly  afTcctioD  one  for  the  other, 
aad  loT«  for  their  common  mother,  the  great  Church  of  England,  ought  to 
make  that  Church  efleotivo  against  wrong,  and  powerful  in  working  national 
good." 

Norton, 


WASTE  TN   WHEAT  CROPS. 


CAN  auy tiling  uew  be  said  ou  this  important  subject?  la  tbere' 
anything  yet  left  to  be  learnt  by  the  farmer  or  the  man  of  science  ? 
Are  there  any  popular  errors  about  the  wheat  plant  to  be  corrected, 
any  special  cxperimcnta  yet  to  be  made,  any  contrivances  by  which 
two  bushels  can  be  grown  instead  of  one  ?  Lastly,  is  there  any  need- 
less waste  in  harvesting,  any  faulty  practice  that  may  be  aroided  ? 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  these  important 
questions,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  suggest  answers  to  some  of 
them.  Tlie  time  of  great  agricultural  dcprcssioa  is  certainly  oppor- 
tune to  the  inquiry.  If  wheat  is,  to  the  grower,  ruinously  cheap, 
let  him  by  all  means  endeavour  to  get  more  of  it  from  a  given  area  ; 
or  if  that  cauuot  be  done,  let  him  at  least  thoroughly  undcretand 
the  reasons  why  such  a  prospect  is  hopeless. 

Experiments  and  observations  made  ou  a  few  square  yards  of  land 
may  appear  trilUug  to  those  who  farm  hundreds  of  acres,  and  the 
results  too  insigniticant  to  be  worth  recording.  But  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  have  neither  time  nor  training  for  minute  experiments,  which 
indeed  they  are  too  apt  to  deride  or  disparage.  If  they  arc  told 
that,  whereas  a  single  grain  normally  produces  300,  less  than  twenty 
for  every  grain  sown  is  the  average  number  that  gets  into  the 
market ;  if  it  is  suggested  to  them  that  the  rough  processes  of  har- 
vesting involve  a  great  deal  of  waste,  they  express  incredulity,  or 
they  will  curtly  ask,  what  can  you  know  about  farming  and  wheat 
crops,  or  estimate  how  much  they  lose  in  the  open  field  or  the  stack- 
yard ?  What  seems  more  singular,  they  are  generally  indilTerent  to 
auch  waste;  the  truth  being,  that  they  do  not  think  much  about  it, 
because  the  subject  has  never  been  brought  home  to  them  by  any 
accurate  stateineut   of   facts.     Practical  agriculture   is  one   thtog, 
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inqoiriiig  into  cansRs  and  reasoning  from  facts  is  another;   the  two 
branches  of  knowledge  arc  different  and  independent. 

A  siaglo  grain  of  vhcat  trill  produce  from  five  to  sereu  e&r-bear- 
ing  stalks.  The  single  blade  "  spears  "  ^nt  into  three,  then  into 
fire  or  more  sidc'sboots,  every  one  of  whiclij  separated  and  trans- 
planted by  hand,  will  form  a  new  plant.  Each  ear  contains,  ou 
fairly  good  laud,  from  fifty  to  sixty,  sometimes  even  seventy,  grains. 
Three  or  four  of  the  terminal  grains  are  generally  smaller,  or  other- 
wise defective,  and  are  rejected  iu  winnowing  and  dressing  the  wheat. 
Bat  as  a  fair  average,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  a  single  grain  can 
produce  300. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  every  bushel  sown  can,  theoretically 
at  least,  yield  300  bushels.  But  practically  one  bushel  yields  only 
about  twelve,  or  pos.sibly  fifteen,  since  twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels 
per  acre  is  the  average  crop  (in  England)  from  two  bushels,  or  a 
little  morCj  of  seed.  It  is  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
of  soil  and  season  that  as  much  as  fifty  bushels  can  be  brought  into 
the  market  from  a  single  acre.  But  this  establishes  the  fact  that  it 
is  Dot  from  want  of  room  that  so  little  is  usually  got  out  of  an  acre, 
cTcn  under  good  and  careful  fnrmiug.  The  deficiency  is  due  to 
various  causes,  which  we  propose  to  consider. 

Id  tracing  then  the  bushel  sowu  to  the  twelve  bushels  that  come 
into  the  farmeni*  i>acks,  wc  have  to  iatjuirc,  what  proportion  of  the 
seed  germinates,  how  much  of  it  rot^  in  the  earth,  or  is  picked  up  by 
birds,  or  eaten  by  mice,  or  destroyed  by  wire-worm  or  other  ground 
pests-  IIow  much  of  it  comes  to  nothing,  or  has  not  sufficient  room 
to  expaud  from  too  thick  sowing  ?  Ilow  much  grain  is  shed  from 
OTCT-ripeuess,  or  consumed  by  the  depredations  of  small  birds,  or 
shaken  out  by  high  winds,  or  by  knocking  about  in  reaping,  forking, 
cartiDg,  stacking,  threshing,  binding  iu  sheaves,  and  setting  tbem  upV 
What  percentage  must  be  deducted  for  "  tail  wheat,"  or  small  grains 
rejcctod  ?  A  very  considerable  quantity,  without  doubt,  is  the 
aggregate  loss  from  these  causes  combined.  Still,  the  immense 
difTereace  between  the  quantity  that  can  be,  and  theoretically  ought 
to  be,  produced,  and  thut  whieli  actually  goes  into  the  market,  remains 
to  be  more  clearly  accounted  for.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
seen  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 

My  coMtentiou  is,  that  the  loss  of  grain  in  the  various  processes 
of  harve^cmg  must  be  much  greater  than  is  commonly  (lupposed. 
If  the  ancient  way  of  threshing,  for  example,  was  to  tread  out  the 
grain  by  driving  oxeu  over  it  ou  u  hard  floor,  a  good  deal  must  cer- 
tainly be  lost  by  the  heavy  boots  of  the  men  walking  and  stamping 
on  the  sheaves,  ereu  when  they  yield  to  pressure,  first  on  the  cart, 
then  apon  the  stack.  If  you  take  a  ripe  wheat-car  and  strike  it  on 
a  table,  yon  will  see  some  grains  Uy  out,  and  if  yon  look  at  the  spot 
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Trhere  a  wlieatsheaf  has  fallen  from  a  cart,  you  will  find  tbat  sonic 
corn  has  Ijccu  siied.  Stmie  few  thrifty  farmers  line  the  cora  wagjiioud 
with  canvas,  and  spread  tarpaulins  round  the  base  of  a  stack ;  but 
the  great  majority  am  (content  to  let  the  fowls  pick  up  the  shed 
grains.  Vet  it  is  t-ommon  enough  to  sec  stackyards  aiid  cveu 
fltuhble-ndda  green  with  sprouting  corn.  And  a  careful  observer, 
walking  over  a  fichl  jnat  left  by  the  gleanem,  will  very  often  notice 
plenty  of  loose  grains  still  remaiuing  for  the  birds  and  the  field- 
luice,  besides  what  germinates  if  the  plougliing  be  delayed.  Again, 
iu  the  farmyard,  a  perpetual  depredation  !»  carried  ou  upon  the 
corn-stack  by  poultry,  mice,  rats,  pigeons,  and  sparrows,  the  only 
way  to  check  wliich  is  to  build  the  stacks  on  stoue  props  and  drc&s 
down  the  sides. 

These  cxinsideratious  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  cousidcmble 
percentage  of  the  grains  actually  ripened  in  the  field  is  annually 
lost  in  the  stackyard.  Jfore,  probably  much  more,  is  thus  wasted 
than  is  really  necessary,  and  that  some  remedy  could  be  devUed 
seems  by  no  means  incredible.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  with 
something  like  accuracy  the  actual  produce  of  the  wheat  plant.  I 
sowed,  on  the  0th  of  September  last,  on  a  small  piece  of  garden 
ground,  which  would  be  called  only  moderately  good  wheat  laud, 
three  separate  parcels,  each  of  fifty  average  wheat  grains.  S|iccial 
selection  seemed  unfair,  although,  as  a  fact,  seed  wheat  is  generally 
taken  from  a  finer  and  sounder  sample.  Of  these  three  parcels, 
which  I  will  call  A,  B,  C,  the  first  was  sown  broadcast,  B  was  set  in 
two  rows,  after  the  manner  of  drilled  wheat,  and  C  in  separate 
grains  six  inches  apart.  All  these  were  carehilly  covered  with  earth, 
deep  enough  tu  protect  them  from  the  sparrows.  Besides  th&fe  I 
planted  separately  twelve  grains,  three  and  a  half  inches  deep  (D), 
and  three  grains  in  each  of  three  holes  one  inch  deep  (£).  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  represent  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  field 
culture.  1  found  that  of  A  only  twenty-five  came  up  ;  of  B,  thirty ; 
and  of  C,  tliirty-eight.  Of  I)  not  a  single  one  gcrmiuatcd,  and  only 
one  of  G.  Go  the  last  day  of  November  all  seemed  eufheicntly 
grown  fur  the  pur|>ose  of  an  approximate  estimate.  Que  of  my 
objects  was  to  find  out  with  certainty  (a  matter  of  practical  import- 
ance iu  refi-rcnee  to  their  sowing)  into  what  number  of  separate 
ear- hearing  stems  a  single  blade  will  "spear,''  and  I  wished  idso  lo 
Match  the  process,  under  the  different  conditions.  For.  if  you  pull 
up  from  a  stubble-field  a  stump  or  root  of  seven  stems,  though  it 
6eems  one  plant,  still,  if  you  disentangle  the  matted  fibres,  you  vill 
often  tiud  that  two  or  more  plants  arc  closely  interlaced.  Still, 
repented  t-xiK.'rimeDts  show  that  tevcn  is  the  normal  number  of  bear- 
ing xfulks  iu  a  well'grown  plant,  which  would  be  a  yield  of  about 
400  graiuft  to  uue. 
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The  nnmbcr  of  grains  which  failed  to  germinate  was  larger  than 
1  expected,  ami  it  seems  that,  in  wheat  sowing,  a  liberal  allownncn 
must  }ic  made  for  seeds  which  do  not  come  up  at  all.  Kvcry  plant 
when  pnlled  up  was  examined  aeparatelj  and  carefully.  The  result 
IB  as  follows : — 

Group  A  (twenty- three  plants)  gave  one  plant  of  three  stalks,  six 
of  four,  three  of  fivcj  seven  of  seven,  and  three  of  nine.  Total,  I  ^B 
eor-beanng  stalks. 

Group  B  (thirty  plants)  gave  two  of  two  stalks,  eight  of  three, 
one  of  four,  ten  of  five,  six  of  seven,  two  of  ten,  and  one  of  eleven. 
Total,  151. 

Group  C  (sown  simply,  thirty-two  plants)  gave  four  plants  which 
had  speared  into  three,  five  into  only  two,  five  into  five,  three  into 
six,  two  into  seven,  nine  into  four,  three  into  eight,  and  one  into 
nine.     Total,  1  W. 

As  for  the  seeds  planted  three  together  in  one  hole(E).  three  only 
appeared,  and  these  from  the  same  hole.  They  were  poor  plants, 
two  having  but  four,  the  remaining  one  but  three  shoots.  This 
experiment  appears  to  discourage  too  thick  sowing. 

The  nearness  of  the  produce  of  A,  B,  aud  C,  with  a  considerable 
diflercuce  in  the  numbers  that  germinated,  is  remarkable.  If  we 
say  that  each  fifty  sown  produced  150  ear-bearing  stalks  (and  a  more 
exact  computation  wonid  hardly  be  worth  the  making),  and  that  each 
aCalk  would  yield  fifty  sound  grains,  we  have  this  result — that  22,500 
grains  woiUd  be  the  produce  of  150.  If  for  the  word  "grains"  wc 
substitute  "  bushels,"  wc  ought,  it  seems,  to  get  150  bushels  matured 
from  every  bushel  sown. 

Wliat  are  the  reasons  of  snch  an  extraordinary  difference  between 
tbeory  and  practice? 

No  duubt,  to  ascertaiu  with  precision  the  exact  uumber  of  ear- 
bearing  stalks  (excluding  a  certain  number  of  feeble  side-shoots, 
which  come  to  nothing),  it  would  be  proper  tu  make  these  observa- 
tions in  the  late  spring.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  seven  is  the 
maximum  number  of  cars  that  can  l>e  got  from  a  single  seed.  Bat 
that  a  great  deal  of  grain  perishes  in  the  sowing,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  has  ripened  is  lost,  seems  a  conclusion  that  is  absolutely 
inevitable. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  blight,  such  as  smut  and  mildew, 
affecting  the  straw  or  the  ear,  aud  greatly  diminishing  the 
production,  there  arc  other  causes  why  wheat  is  said  to 
"  thresh  ont  badly."  which  are  much  less  visible  while  the  crop  ia 
standing.  One  of  these  is  the  partial  filling  of  the  ear  ;  there  is  more 
chaff  than  there  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  grain.  There  is  a 
popalar  idea  about  the  wheat  plant  which  is  entirely  erroneous.  It 
ii  thoagbt  that  if  high  winds  prevail  while  the  wheat  ia  in  flower,  the 
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anthers,  which  are  theu  seen  daagling  from  the  ears,  will  be  blown 
ofTj  aud  the  graiu  will  not  sot  through  the  loss  of  the  pollen.  Year 
after  year  we  sec  this  statement  made  in  agricultural  journals  aud 
coru-reports,  and  so  sensitive  is  the  corn-market  that  even  the 
price  of  wheat  may  be  affected  by  adverse  reports  on  this  head. 
But  the  fact  is,  these  antbcrs,  when  protruded,  hove  already  performed 
the  office  of  impregnation,  which  takes  pla<;e  within  the  closed 
glumes.  The  '*  flowers  "  seen  hanging  down  are  exhausted  anthers, 
and  wholly  uselcas.  If  a  storm  were  to  blow  every  one  of  them 
away,  there  would  not  be  a  grain  less  iu  the  crop. 

Mr.  Darwin's  discovery,  that  Nature  for  the  most  part  effects  croaa- 
fertllization  either  by  the  wind  or  by  the  agency  of  insecta.  may 
perhaps,  like  other  new  theories,  be  pressed  somewhat  too  far.  There 
are  two  facts  which  go  far  to  prove  that  wheat  (and  the  same  is 
probably  true  of  many  others  of  the  Graminect)  is  really  self-impreg- 
uatcd.  One  fact  is.  that  the  ovary — j.e.,  the  young  seed — is  enclosed 
in  a  double  sheath  (the  chaff  of  the  ripe  seed),  whiclf  is  tightly  closed 
except  for  a  moment  when  the  expended  anther  is  ]]rotruded;  and 
the  other  fact  ih,  that  in  favourable  seasons  ali  the  grains  in  an  ear 
are  fertilized  and  matured.  Now,  if  the  pollen  reached  them  only 
from  a  dust-cloud  so  to  call  it,  and  was  air-dispersed,  like  that  from 
Scotch-firs  aud  yew-trees,  neither  of  these  facts  could  take  place. 
Subtle  as  pollen-dust,  is,  and  very  small  as  is  the  quantity  necessary 
for  fertilization,  it  could  only  find  its  way  into  a  few  of  the  closed 
glume."*,  and  there  would  always  be  a  great  preponderance  of  barren. 
ears. 

The  followiug   interesting  experiment  seems  conclusive.     I  have 
often  tried  it,  and  always  with  exactly  the  same  result : —  H 

Gather  half  a  dozen  green  wheatears  from  a  plant  which  ia  just" 
l>cginning  to  flower,  aud  keep  them  for  an  hour  or  two  iu  a  warm 
room  in  a  glass  of  water.     You  may   theu   watch   the   anthers  in 
succession  in  the  very  act  of  lieing  protruded  through  the  tips  of  the  m 
glumes,  which  open  just  a  little  to  let  the  thread-like  filimcnt  bang'f  i 
out,  and  theu  immediately   close   up  tightly.     To   actually  see   this     ' 
gaping    of  the    glumes   you    must   keep  a   very  close   and  minute 
observation.     Then  cut  off  from  the  ear  one  of  the  green  socd-caaee 
which  appears  next  about  to  flower.      liemove  the  ovary  with  its  three  S 
stamens  and  feathery  double  pistil,*  and  lay  these  organs  on  a  piece  ^ 
of  glass.      Breathe  on  them    gently    and    you   will    see   the   anthers 
burst  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  motion,  scattering   the  pollen  partly 
on  the  pistil,  to  which,  as  a  magnifying  glass  will  show,  it  adhero  in 
minute  globules,  partly  on  the  glass.      But  when  the  spurting  takes  • 
place  only  within  the  glumes,    the    pollen   must   be   confined    to    the 
cavity  which  contains  the   pistil  and   its  numerous   stigmas,  unless, 
•  The  wbeat-flowor  is  ftbuwn  on  p.  70  of  Sir  J.  Hooker'i  Sci«QC«  rhuier  on  Botui^. 
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which  is  possible,  some  few  grains  escape  when  the  empty  anther  is 
pnjtrudpd. 

IiDDiediately  after  the  burstiog  of  the  anthers  the  filament  1>ecome3 
restless  autl  begins  to  move.  Coatrnry  to  the  usual  nature  of  this 
organ  in  plants,  it  is  elastic,  and  you  may  vatcb  it  increasing  to  the 
length  of  about  half  an  inch^  carrying  with  it,  as  it  creeps  on  the 
gloss,  the  uuw  empty  and  useless  anthers. 

The  point  of  the  ohaervatioa  is  to  prove  that  the  Blament  does  not 
expand  till  after  the  discharge  of  the  pollen,  and  therefore  that  the 
anthers  vhen  expoicd  to  sight,  or  when  we  say  "  wheat  is  in  flower," 
are  expended.  They  may  be  pulled  off  by  hand  as  they  appear,  and 
yet  all  the  grains  in  the  ear  will  be  jusl  as  perfect.  Consequently, 
the  fear  of  high  winds  "  blowing  off  the  bloom  "  is  wholly  baseless. 

This  exceptional  elasticity  o£  the  filament  is  a  wonderful  fact. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  room  within  the  narrow  seed-case  for  the 
enlarged  grain  by  ejecting  the  used-up  organs  of  the  inflorescence. 
Occasionally,  in  a  ripe  wheat-car,  you  will  find  they  have  not  been 
got  rid  of,  but  lie  shrivelled  and  crushed  up  within  the  glumes. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  muking  careful  observations  into  the 
phenomena  of  corn-growing,  I  used  to  watch  in  a  cornfield^  on  a 
sunny  day,  the  momentary  process  of  the  opening  of  the  glumes  for 
the  cMrusion  of  the  anthers.  I  compared  it  to  the  opening  and 
»butbng  of  an  oystcr-shcll.  My  readers,  however,  must  be  warned 
that  very  close  watching  and  very  sharp  sight  arc  necessary  for 
setually  seeing  the  opcratiou,  which  is  slight,  and  almost  momentary. 
Tliough  botanists  will  perhaps  insist  that  it  is  a  heresy  in  science 
to  regard  the  wheat-plant  as  '*  cleistogam,"  or  fertilized  solely  within 
its  own  enclosure,  I  must  maintain  that  all  my  observations  have  led 
lo  that  conclusion.  And  if  windy  weather  is  in  some  way  injurious 
to  wheat  in  the  flowering  stage,  and  causes  it  to  yield  in  the  thresh- 
ing less  than  was  expected,  the  reason  must  be  this :  that  wind  and 
cold  and  wet  very  commonly  accompany  each  other  in  an  English 
nimmer,  whereas  warmth  and  a  quiet  atmosphere  during  the  month 
of  June  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  pollcn-tulMJs. 

In  social  plants,  which,  like  wheat,  natnraliy  grow  best  when 
Ihcy  grow  by  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  the  great  law 
of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  will  ever  l)e  in  active  operation.  For, 
m  Orant  Allen  well  says,  "plants  are  perpetually  battling  with  one 
iBOther  for  their  share  of  the  soil,  the  rainfall,  and  the  sunshine." 
Hany  feeble  plants  will  die  out.  or  dwindle  to  a  stage  only  short  of 
eitinction.  thrust  out  of  existence  by  more  vigorous  neighbours. 
Thin  sowing  is  likely  to  be  a  remedy  against  this.  But  the  un- 
seichtitic  farmer  in  too  ready  to  argue  that  the  more  grain  he  sows 
(within  certain  limitations)  the  more  grain  he  will  get.  He  should 
tfj  two  bushels  aud  a  half  oa  one  acre^  and  one  bushel  and  a  half 
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oil  another  acre  adjoiQiiig  it,  and  accurately  measure  the  produce  of 
each.  I  rlo  not  mean  that  the  experiment  is  a  iiew  one,  but  that  it 
»bouid  be  made  more  ofteu  and  more  accurately  on  different  kinds 
of  soil. 

(iood  farmers  have  so  many  reasons — some  ecnnomic,  some  depend- 
ing OD  the  aeaeon,  some  ou  the  supply  of  labour,  &c. — for  treating 
their  corn-crops  in  some  particular  way,  according  to  circumstoncca, 
of  which  they  alone  must  be  the  hc;it  judg-es,  that  a  mere  scientific 
observer  is  stepping  beyond  his  province  in  seeming  to  offer  advice. 
Nevertheless,  one  or  two  ideas  have  often  occurred  to  me,  which  1 
will  presume,  in  conclusion,  to  express. 

1.  Every  large  stackyard  should  have  a  wind-vanc  erected  as  a 
motive  power  for  threshing  and  other  farm  operations.  The  cost  of 
a  skeleton  frame,  a  wheel  to  carry  a  band,  and  a  simple  apparatus 
for  turning  to  the  wind,  is  small,  and  it  would  last  for  very  many 
years.  Steam  threshing  is  very  expensive,  while  wind  costs  as 
nothing,  though  it  may  not  come  just  when  wc  want  it. 

2.  If  possible — i  e  ,  weather  |*rmitting — the  loss,  delay,  trouble  and 
cost  of  carting  and  stacking  should  be  avoided  by  threshing  on  the 
field,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  corn  is  suthcientty  dry  and  ripe, 
A  steam-engine  in  the  centre  of  a  100-acre  field,  aud  a  large  but 
light  flat  dray  for  bringing  up  sheaves  without  any  treading-down  or 
knocking  about,  would  surely  prove  economical.  To  see  corn- 
waggons  piled  high,  tied  round  with  ropes,  with  one  or  two  men  on 
the  top,  jolting  on  rough  roads,  brushing  the  side^  and  the  top 
against  trees  and  bushes,  suggests  an  old-fashioued  practice  that  is 
the  reverse  of  economical. 

3.  Try  thin  sowing  on  a  Uttfe  manure  rather  than  thick  soviog 
ou  too  rich  land,  which  tends  to  develop  the  stalks  aud  leaves  »t 
the  expense  of  the  flower,  as  every  horticulturist  knows,  hut  many 
farmers  evidently  do  not  know.  I  have  measured  cornstalks  seven 
feet  high,  with  an  car  smaller  than  on  stalks  of  four  feet. 

•1.  Farmyard  manure  should  be  stored  in  n  brick-set  pit,  or  Mt 
least  on  a  tloor  of  concrete  or  cement,  and  protected  from  the  rain 
by  a  light  movable  frame  with  a  felt  r(X)f.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wasteful  than  the  common  practice  of  heaping  it  in  some  open  place, 
often  on  the  side  of  a  lane  or  cart  track,  where  all  the  ammonim 
goes  olf  into  the  air,  and  a  great  part  of  the  "  goodness  "  is  washed 
out  of  the  straw.  The  heap  should  be  covered  pretty  thickly  witii 
road-scrapings,  because  tliese  contain  more  or  less  silica,  and  silica 
combined  with  ammonia  is  the  great  feeder  of  the  wheat-plant. 
There  is  uo  better  compost  for  the  wheat-grower. 

It  may  eoufidcutly  be  expected  that  greatly  improved  methods  of 
coru-cropping  will  be  forced  ou  the  farmer  by  the  present  (listrevs. 
The  habits  of  the  wheat-plant  require  a  scientific  study,  which  would 
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materially  aid  skill  and  practice  ia  farmiag.      But  it  is  nonsense  to 

prctcud  that  the  uiiedacated  small  English  farmer  has  any  "  scientific" 

knowledge  at  all.    The  great,  or  upper-class  farmers,  who  possess  the 

knowledge^  generally  also  possess  the  appliances  for  carrying  it  out. 

Tf  tliey  do  not  succeed,  the  "  peasant  proprietors  "  wc  arc  threatened 

with  would  not  have  a  chance.     \Vc  cannot  give   up  corn-growing, 

GTca  if  directly  it  is  an  actual  loss ;  for  vc  cannot  do  without  straw 

for  litter  and  manure,  and  straw  cannot  be  imported,  as  grain  so 

easily  is.     It  is   the   natural  condition  of  agriculture  to  devise  uew 

shifts  to  meet  growing  difficulties. 

Virgil,  the    amateur    farmer   of   antiquity,  well    expressed    this 

(GcoTgic  i.  133)  :— 

"trt  verba  dsiu  niedibuulo  extxinderetariei 
Panlatim,  et  aulcis  fnimenti  quscKret  herlKun." 

Much,  no  doubt,  may  he  hoped  from  the  rudiments  of  scientific 
farming,  and  sonic  training  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  l)eing  generally  imparted  in  village  schools.  Wc  cannot 
aurmoaut  the  many  diincultics  of  soil  aud  climate,  but  the  rising 
gCQcratiou  may  learn,  ou  souud  principles,  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  aud  how  the  most  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  land^  under  all 
circumstance!!.  Meanwhile  one  would  think  that  some  small  and 
■implc  manual  might  he  drawn  up^  on  the  authority  of  au 
Agricultural  College  or  Institute,  fur  tlie  instruction  of  farm- 
labourers  and  the  less  educated  class  of  small  tenants. 

Conditions  of  wheat-growing  in  this  country  have  greatly  improved 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Useless  hedges  have  been  cut 
down,  and  wire  fences  are  used  in  their  place ;  drainage  has  got  rid 
of  noxious  surface-damp,  steam-ploughiug  haa  enabled  us  to  renew 
cxbansted  fields  by  turning  up  the  virgin  soil,  reaping-machines  will 
cut  iu  a  very  few  hours  crops  that  were  whole  days  under  the  scythe 
or  the  sickle ;  lastly,  chemical  mauures  have  largely  increased  the 
produce.  One  crowning  discovery  remains  to  be  made,  how  to 
utlli£e  economically  the  sewage  from  towns.  If  this  object,  which 
is  DO  clearly  indicated  by  a  natural  law,  could  be  accomplished,  or 
ereo  if  what  is  known  aa  "  tlie  dry  earth  system  "  were  more  generally 
adopted — as  it  very  easily  might  be — there  might  yet  be  a  hope  of 
better  times  for  Englisii  wheat-growers, 

F.  A.  Paley. 
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exhxLarate  my  spirits;  while  others  give  fortitude  to  my  mind,  and  teach  me 
the  Important  lesson  how  to  restrain  my  desires,  and  to  depend  wholly  on 
mja^If.  They  open  to  me,  in  short,  the  various  avenues  of  all  the  arts  and 
Bciexxces,  and  upon  th^r  information  I  may  safely  rely  in  all  emergencies.  In 
retixz^  for  all  their  services,  they  only  ask  me  to  accommodate  them  with  a 
con'venient  chamber  in  some  comer  of  my  humble  habitation,  where  they  may 
repose  in  peace  \  for  these  friends  are  more  delighted  by  the  tranquillity  of 
retLx'ement  than  with  the  tumults  of  society." 

"  He  that  loveth  a  book,"  says  Isaac  Barrow,  "  will  never  want  a 
fidthfal  friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an 
effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by  thinking,  one  may 
inaocently  divert  and  pleasantly  entertain  himself,  as  in  all  weathers, 
so  ID  all  fortunes." 

Southey  took  a  rather  more  melancholy  view — 

"  My  days  among  the  dead  are  pus'd, 
Arotmd  me  I  behold, 
'Where'er  these  caoual  eyea  are  cast, 
The  mighty  minda  of  old  ; 
My  never- tailing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  con\'ene  day  by  day." 

Imagjine,  in  the  words  of  Aikin — 

"that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  call  up  tho  shades  of  the  greatest  and 
vuest  men  that  ever  existed,  and  oblige  them  to  converse  with  us  on  the 
most  interesting  topics — what  an  inestimable  privilege  should  we  think  it  I 
—how  superior  to  all  common  enjoyments  1  But  in  a  well-furnished  library 
ve,  in  fact,  possess  this  power.  We  can  question  Xenophon  and  Caesar  on 
their  campaigns,  make  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  plead  before  us,  join  in  the 
widiences  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  receive  demonstrations  from  Euclid  and 
Newton.  In  books  we  have  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the  ablest  men  in  their 
*>»t  dress." 

"  Books,"  says  Jeremy  Collier,  "  are  a  guide  in  youth  and  an 
entertainment  for  age.  They  support  us  under  solitude,  and  keep  us 
''Otn  being  a  burthen  to  ourselves.  They  help  us  to  forget  the 
^'^•neM  of  men  and  things ;  compose  our  cares  and  our  passions ; 
^  lay  our  disappointments  asleep.  When  we  are  weary  of  the 
^**g.  'c  ™*iy  repair  to  the  dead,  who  have  nothing  of  peevishness, 
P'^de,  or  design  in  their  conversation." 

Oicero  described  a  room  without  books  as  a  body  without  a  soul. 
^*t  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher  to  love  reading. 

Sir  John  Herschel  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  book,  not  assuredly  of  the  first  order.  In  a 
**^ain  village  the  blacksmith  had  got  hold  of  Richardson's  novel, 
"Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  and  used  to  sit  on  his  anvil  in  the 
roug  summer  evenings  and  read  it  aloud  to  a  large  and  attentive 
'i^dience.  It  is  by  no  means  a  short  book,  but  they  fairly  listened 
^  U  all.  "  At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune  arrived,  which 
^ngs  the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and  sets  them  living  long  and 
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bappily  according  to  the  most  approved  rules,  the  congregation  were 
so  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and  proeuriug  the  church  kcyvj 
actually  set  the  parish  belU  ringing." 

"  The  lover  of  reading,"  says  Leigh  Hnnt,  "will  derive  aereenble  terror 
from  '  Sir  Bcrtraiii '  and  the  *  llaunted  Chamber  ;'  will  nssont  with  dehghted 
rcaGon  to  every  sentence  in  'Mrs.  Ijarbauld's  Eesny;*  will  Ted  hiniectf  wan- 
dering into  solitudes  with  *Gray;'  f^hake  honest  bands  with  'Sir  Koger  de 
Coverley ;'  be  ready  to  embrace  *  P.iraon  Adams,'  «ni]  to  cliuck  '  Pounce '  out 
of  the  window  instead  of  the  bat;  will  travel  wiUi  •  Marco  Polo*  and  'Muogo 
Park ; '  Hay  at  hume  with  '  Thomflon ; '  retire  with  '  Cowley ;  *  Iw  industrioiw 
with  'Hution;'  nvmiKithixing  with  'Gay  and  Mr«.  InehbaJd;*  laughing  with 
(and  nl)  '  Duncli?  j'  uicluncholy.  and  forlorn,  and  self-restored  with  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  of  *  De  Foo.'  " 

The  delights  of  reading  have  been  appreciated  iu  many  quarters 
where  we  might  least  expect  it.  Among  the  hardy  Norsemen 
Runes  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  power.  There 
is  an  Arabic  proverb,  that  "  a  wise  man's  day  is  worth  a  fool's  life/' 
and  though  it  rather  pcrha|)9  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Cali£9  than  of 
the  Sultansj  that  "the  iuk  of  science  is  more  precious  than  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs." 

Confucius  is  said  to  have  described  himself  as  a  man  who  "  in  his 
eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  forgot  his  food,  who  in  the  joy  of  itM 
attainment  forgot  his  sorrows,  and  did  not  crcn  perceive  that  old 
age  was  coming  on." 

Yet,  if  this  could  be  said  by  the  Cliinese  and  the  Arabs,  what 
langnage  can  be  strong  enough  to  express  the  gratitude  we  ought  to 
feel  for  the  advantages  we  cujoy.  We  do  not  appreciate,  I  think, 
otir  good  fortune  in  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago  umuy  of  the  most  delightful  books  were  still  uncreated. 
How  much  more  interesting  science  has  become  especially,  if  I  were 
to  mention  only  one  name,  through  the  genius  of  Darwin  Kcnnn 
has  characterized  this  as  a  most  amusiug  century  ;  I  should  rather 
have  described  it  as  most  interesting  :  presenting  us  with  an  cudJess 
vista  of  absorbing  problems,  with  infinite  opportunities,  with  more 
than  the  excitements,  and  less  of  the  dangers,  which  surrounded  our 
less  fortunate  ancestors. 

Heading,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  study.  Far  from  it, 
"  I  put,"  says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  in  his  excelbmt  artirU^  on  the 
•*  Choice  of  Hooks"  {Fortnighthj  Review,  187'.*) — "  I  put  the  poetic  and 
emotional  side  of  literature  as  the  most  needed  for  daily  use.'' 

In   the  prologue  to  the   "  Legende  of  Goode  Women,"  Chaucer 

saji — 

'*  And  as  for  mo,  though  that  I  konne  hut  lyttt, 
On  hokes  for  to  tedc  I  mo  delyte, 
Ami  tu  btiii  give  I  ft>yt)i  aud  ful  credenoo. 
And  in  tuyii  iiorte  have  htm  in  reveronoe, 
■Su  licrti-ly,  tliat  titer  ta  gama  Dooo, 
'Di&t  fm  my  biikc«  iiiaLi'th  me  togooa, 
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But  yt  l>s  s«ldom«  on  tlic  holy  dfty. 
Have,  certynly,  when  tliat  the  monthe  nf  Mfty 
Is  cotnen,  outl  that  1  hero  the  fonlea  Bynge, 
Aud  that  the  flovirea  cyunen  for  to  flPr^'Ogc^ 

F»nr«l  my  l>t>ke,  ana   my  dcvi>cioQ.  ' 

£ut  I  doubt  ivfaclhcrj  ii'  he  bad  enjovcd  our  advantages,  be  could 
Slave  been  so  certain  of  tearing  bimsclf  away  cvcu  in  the  mouth  of 
May. 

Macaulay,  who  had  all  that  vpalth  and  lame,  rank  aud  talents 
could  give,  yet,  we  are  told,  derived  his  greatest  happiuess  from  books. 
Mr.  Trevelyaq,  in  bis  cliarming  biography,  says  that — 

*'of  tb«  Foeliiigs  which  Macnuby  entertained  towards  tlie  great  minds  of 
bygone  agc8  it  is  not  for  any  one  except  himself  to  (tpwik.  He  haa  told  U8  how 
fais  debt  to  them  was  incalculable;  how  the)'  guided  him  to  truth  ;  how  tliey 
tilled  hia  ujind  with  noble  aud  graceful  iniuges;  how  ihey  stood  by  him  in  o\\ 
Tici&Mtudes — comfnrier.s  in  Rorrow,  nursra  in  aickncss,  companions  in  solinide, 
the  old  fnends  who  are  nerer  seen  with  new  faces;  who  are  thf  same  in 
wodth  and  in  )fOverly,  in  glury,  and  in  obeenrity.  Great  oa  were  the  honours 
and  possessions  which  Mucntilay  acquired  by  his  pen,  all  who  knew  him  were 
well  awari!  that  the  titles  and  rewards  which  he  gained  by  his  own  works,  were 
AS  nothing  in  the  balance  as  compared  with  the  pleosura  he  derived  from  the 
Its  of  olhcrs." 


There  was  no  society  in  London  so  agreeable  that  Macaulay  would 
have  preferred  it  at  breakfast  or  at  diuucr  to  the  company  of  Sterne 
or  Fielding,  Horace  Walpole  or  Boswell. 

The  love  of  reading  which  Gibbon  declared  he  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  treasures  of  India  vrns.  in  fact,  with  ^lacaulay  ''  a  main 
clement  of  happiness  in  one  of  the  happiest  lives  that  it  has  ever 
&Ueu  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer  to  record.'' 

Moreover,  books  arc  now  so  cbeap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  one.  This  was  not  always  so.  It  is  quite  a  recent 
blessing- 
Mr.  Ireland,  to  whose  charming  Httlc  "  Book  Lover's  Kucbiridion," 
in  common  with  every  lover  of  reading,  1  am  greatly  indebted,  tells 
us  that  when  a  boy  he  was  so  delighted  with  White's  "  Natural 
History  of  Selboruc,''  that  in  order  to  possess  a  copy  of  hia  own  bo 
actually  copied  out  tlic  whole  work. 

Mary  Lamb  gives  a  pathetic  description  of  a  studious  boy  lingering 
at  a  book-atall : — 

'*  I  flaw  1  IwT  with  eager  eye 
('pen  a  book  upon  a  Ktoll. 
Aud  read.  M  ho'<l  dovoor  it  nil : 
Which,  when  the  stall  uian  did  eapy, 
8oou  Ui  the  buy  1  heard  hini  call, 
*  \'ort,  air,  yuu  uever  bay  •  btMik, 
Therafurc  in  ooe  you  shall  not  look.' 
The  boy  paued  slowly  on,  and  with  a  Biph 
He  wUbed  he  never  had  been  tnu^ht  to  read, 
Theu  of  the  old  chutl'K  booka  be  should  have  had  no  need.** 

Such  sD&tcbea  of  literature  have,  indeed,  a  special  and  peculiar  charm. 
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This  is,  I  believe,  partly  due  to  tlie  very  fact  of  tlieir  being  brief. 
Slany  readers,  I  think,  miss  much  of  the  pleasure  of  reading,  by 
forcing  themselves  to  dwell  too  long  continuously  on  one  subject.  In 
a  long  railway  journey,  for  instance,  many  persons  take  only  a  single 
book.  The  consequence  is  that,  unless  it  is  a  story,  after  half  an  hoar 
or  an  hour  they  are  quite  tired  of  it.  Whereas,  if  they  had  two,  or 
atill  better  three,  on  different  8ubject«,  and  one  of  them  being  of  an 
amusing  character,  they  would  probably  find  that  by  changing  aa 
soon  as  they  felt  at  all  weary,  they  would  come  back  again  and  again 
to  each  with  renewed  zest,  and  hour  after  hour  would  pass  pleasantly 
away.  Every  one,  of  course,  must  judge  for  himself,  but  such  at  least 
is  my  experience. 

I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  Lord  Tddcsleigh  as  to  the  cliarm  of 
desultory  reading,  but  the  wider  the  field  the  more  important  that  ve 
should  benefit  by  the  very  best  hooks  in  each  class.  Not  that  we  need 
confine  ourselves  to  them,  but  that  we  shoold  commence  with  them, 
and  they  will  certainly  lead  us  on  to  others.  There  are  of  course 
some  books  which  we  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest, 
liut  these  are  exceptions.  As  regards  by  far  the  larger  number,  it  is 
probably  better  to  read  them  quickly,  dwelling  only  on  the  best  and 
most  important  passages.  In  this  way.  no  doubt,  we  shall  lose  much, 
but  we  gain  more  by  ranging  over  a  wider  field.  We  may  in  fact, 
I  think,  apply  to  reading  Lord  Brougham's  wise  dictum  as  regards 
education,  and  cay  that  it  is  well  to  read  everything  of  something, 
and  something  of  everything.  In  this  way  only  we  can  ascertain 
the  bent  of  our  own  tastes,  for  it  is  a  general,  though  not  of  course 
an  invariable,  rule,  that  we  profit  little  by  books  which  we  do  not 
cujoy. 

Our  difficulty  now  is  what  to  select.  We  must  be  careful 
what  we  read,  and  not,  like  the  sailors  of  Ulysses,  take  bags  of  wind 
for  sacks  of  treasure — not  only  lest  we  should  even  now  fall  into 
the  error  of  the  Greeks,  and  suppose  that  language  and  definitions 
can  Ik:  instruments  of  investigation  as  well  as  of  thought,  but  lest, 
aa  too  often  happens,  we  should  waste  time  over  trash.  There  are 
many  books  to  which  one  may  applyi  in  the  sarcastic  sense,  the  ambi- 
guous remark  said  to  have  been  made  to  an  unfortunate  author, 
•*  I  will  lose  no  time  in  reading  your  book.'' 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  much  innocent  happiness  we  tlionght- 
Icasly  throw  away.  An  Eastern  proverb  says  that  calamities  sent 
by  heaven  may  be  avoided,  but  from  those  we  bring  on  oarseWes 
there  is  no  escape.  Time  is  often  said  to  be  money,  but  it  is  more, 
for  it  is  life  itself.  Yet  how  many  there  are  who  would  cling  des|>e- 
rately  to  life,  and  yet  think  nothing  of  wasting  time  I 

"  For  who  koowB  moKt,  liim  losa  of  time  most  grtoves." 

^'  I  remember,"  says  Millard,  "  a  satirical  poem,  in  which  the  devil  is 
represented  as  fishing  for  men,  and  adapting  his  bait  to  the  tastes  and 
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temperaments  of  bis  prey  ;  but  the  idlers  were  tbc  easiest  victims, 
for  tlicy  swallowed  cvca  the  naked  book." 

"  .\ak  of  the  wUc,"  saya  Scbilter,  in  Lord  Sherbrookc'a  traoslation^ 

*'  tlid  iniimouU  wu  Fur«go 
Eternity  itself  caooot  retrieve  .*' 

Chesterfield's  "  Letters  to  bis  Son/'  with  a  great  deal  that  is  worldly 
and  cynical,  contain  certainly  much  good  advice.  *'  Every  moment," 
for  instance,  he  says,  "  which  you  now  lose  is  so  much  character  and 
advantage  lost ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  moment  you  now  employ 
nsefully,  is  so  much  lime  wisely  laid  out  at  prodigious  interest," 
"Do  what  you  will,"  he  elsewhere  observes,  "  only  do  something." 
"  Know  the  true  value  of  time  ;  snatch,  seize,  and  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it." 

Is  not  happiness  indeed  a  duty,  ns  well  as  self-denial  ?  It  has 
been  well  said  that  some  of  our  teachers  err,  perhaps,  in  that  "  they 
dwell  on  the  duty  of  sclf-dcoiat,  but  exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight." 
We  must,  however,  be  nngratcful  indeed  if  wc  canuot  appreciate  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  world  in  which  wc  live.  Moreover,  how  can 
we  better  make  others  happy  thau  by  being  cheerful  and  happy 
ourselves  ? 

Few,  indeed,  attain  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  who  is  said  to  have 
calmly  finished  his  "  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes "  at  Jena,  on 
October  14,  IWMJ,  not  knowing  anything  whatever  of  the  battle  that 
was  raging  round  him.  .Most  men,  however,  may  at  will  make  of 
this  world  either  a  palace  or  a  prison,  and  there  arc  few  more 
effectire  and  more  generally  available  sources  of  happiness  than  the 
wise  use  of  books. 

Many,  I  believe,  are  deterred  from  attempting  what  are  called 
stiff  books  for  fear  they  should  not  understand  them  ;  but,  as  Hobbes 
said,  there  are  few  who  ncd  complain  of  the  uarrowueas  of  their 
minds,  if  only  they  would  do  their  best  with  them. 

In  reading,  however,  it  is  most  important  to  select  subjects  in 
which  oue  i»  iuterested,  I  rememi)cr  years  ago  cousultiug  Mr.  Darwin 
to  Ibe  selection  of  a  course  of  study.  He  asked  me  what  in- 
led  me  most,  and  advised  roe  to  choose  that  subject.  This 
indeed  applies  to  the  work  of  life  generally. 

1  am  sometimes  disjiosed  to  think  that  the  great  readers  of  the 
next  generation  will  be,  not  our  lflwy<*rs  and  doctors,  shupkeepoi-fi 
and  manufacturers,  but  the  labourer  and  mechanic.  Does  not  this 
iKm  natural  ?  The  former  work  mainly  with  their  head ;  when 
their  daily  duties  arc  over  the  brain  is  often  exhauslcdj  and  of  their 
leisure  time  much  must  be  devoted  to  air  and  exercise.  Tbc  labourer 
or  mechanic,  on  the  contrary,  besides  working  often  for  much  shorter 
liours,  have  in  their  work-time  taken  suflicieut  bodily  exercise,  and 
could  therefore  give  any  leisure  they  might  have  to  reading  and 
study.    They  have  not  done  so  as  yet,  it  is  true ;  but  this  has  been  for 
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obvious  rcasonit.  Now,  however,  in  tlic  firitt  place,  they  receife  an 
excellent  education  in  elementor)-  schooU^  and  have  more  easy  access 
to  the  best  books. 

Uuskin  has  observed  he  does  not  vonder  at  what  men  suffer,  hut 
he  often  wonders  at  what  they  lose.  We  snfler  much,  no  duubt, 
from  the  fanlts  of  others,  but  vc  lose  much  more  by  our  own. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  own  a  library ;  it  is  another  to  use 
it  wisely.     Every  cue  of  us  may  say  with  Proctor — 

**  All  round  tbc  room  my  BilcDt  aervaota  wuH — 
My  friuniU  in  every  iiomoii.  bright  and  dim, 

AngeU  -iDil  Keraphim 
Curat!  down  and  muramr  to  mo,  avoet  and  low, 
And  spirits  of  the  skiM  all  como  and  ga 
KiT]y  and  late." 

Vet  too  often  tbey  wait  in  vaiu.  I  have  often  been  astoaiahed 
how  little  care  people  devote  to  the  selection  of  what  they  read. 
Books  we  know  ai-e  almost  innumerable ;  our  hourn  for  reading  arc 
alaa !  very  few.  And  yet  many  people  read  almost  by  hasard. 
They  will  take  any  book  they  chance  to  find  in  a  room  at  a  friend's 
house ;  tbey  will  buy  a  novel  at  a  railway-stall  if  it  has  an  attractive 
title ;  indeed,  I  bclirvc  in  some  cases  even  the  binding  affects  the 
choice.  The  selection-  ia,  no  doubt,  far  from  easy.  I  have  often 
wished  some  one  would  recommend  a  list  of  a  hundred  good  books. 
U  we  had  such  lists  drawn  up  by  a  few  good  guides  tlicy  would  be 
most  useful.  I  have  indeed  sometimes  heard  it  said  tbat  iu  reading 
every  one  must  choose  for  hioiaclfj  but  this  reminds  me  of  the 
recommendation  not  to  go  iuto  the  water  till  you  can  swim. 

In  the  absence  of  such  lists  I  have  picked  out  the  books  moat 
frequently  mentioned  with  approval  by  those  who  have  referred 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  pleasure  of  reading,  aud  have  ventured 
to  include  some  which,  though  less  frequently  mentioned,  are  especial 
favourites  of  my  own.  Every  one  who  looks  at  the  list  will  wish 
to  suggest  other  books,  as  indeed  X  shoiild  myself,  but  in  that  case 
the  number  would  soon  run  up.* 

1  have  abstained,  for  obvious  reasons;  from  mentioninr;  works  by 
living  authors,  though  from  many  of  them — ^Tennyson,  iinskin,  and 
others — I  have  myself  derived  the  keenest  enjoyment ;  and  have 
omitted  works  on  spiencc,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  because  the 
subject  is  so  progressive. 

I  feel  that  the  attempt  is  overbold ;  and  1  mu$t  beg  for  indal- 
gence ;  but  indeed  one  object  which  I  have  had  iu  view  is  to  stimu- 
late others  more  competent  far  than  1  am  to  give  us  the  advantage 
of  their  opinious. 

•  8«vend  longer  liata  hare  bmn  giren  ;  for  inaunce,  hy  (Tomtc  ("n»techiam  i>f 
rodtive  Piiiltwophy ") :  Pycroft  ("Coarse  of  Eogliik  llcadiDg ") ;  Boldwto  (••1%« 
Book  Levar  ") :  nod  I'cduna  ("  Xbe  Beat  Koadtag  "). 
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Moreover,  I  must  repeat  that  I  suggest  these  works  rather  as 
those  which,  as  fur  as  I  have  seen,  have  been  most  frequently  rccora- 
meudeJ,  rhau  as  suggestious  uf  my  owu,  though  I  have  slipped  in  a 
feir  of  my  owa  special  favourites. 

1q  the  absence  of  such  lists  we  may  fall  back  oa  the  gcueral 
verdict  of  maukiud.  There  is  a  "  struggle  for  existeiieu  "  and  a 
"•arrival  of  the  fittest''  among  books, as  well  as  among  animals  and 
plftnta. 

As  AJonzo  of  Aragon  said,  "  Age  is  a  recommendation  in  four 
things — old  vrood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  trust* 
and  old  books  to  read.^'  Still,  this  cannot  be  accepted  without 
important  qualifications.  The  most  recent  books  of  history  aud 
science  contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  the  moat  accurate  information 
and  the  most  trustworthy  conclusions.  Moreover,  while  the  books 
of  other  races  and  times  have  an  interest  from  their  very  distance, 
it  mu&t  be  admitted  that  many  will  siill  more  enjoy,  and  feci  more 
at  home  with,  those  of  our  own  century  aud  people. 

Yet  the  oldest  book^  of  the  world  arc  remarkable  and  interesting 
OQ  account  of  their  very  age  \  aud  the  works  which  have  influenced  the 
opinions  or  charmed  the  leisure  hours  of  millions  of  men  in  distant 
timca  and  far-away  regions  are  well  worth  reading  on  that  very 
accouut,  evca  if  they  seem  scarcely  to  deserve  their  rcpatatiou.  It 
IS  true  that  to  many  of  us  such  works  arc  accessible  only  in  transla- 
tions; but  translations,  though  they  can  never  pcrhups  do  justice  to 
thu  original,  may  yet  be  admirable  in  themselves.  The  Bible  itself, 
which  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  a  conclusive  ease. 

At  the  head  of  all  non-Christian  moralists,  I  must  place  the 
**  Meditations "  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
books  in  the  whole  of  literature  ;  6o  short,  moreover,  so  accessible,  aud 
so  well  translated  that  it  is  always  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  it 
in  90  little  read.  Next  to  Marcus  Aurclius  I  think  must  come 
KpictctuB.  The  '*  Aualecis  "  of  Coufucius  will,  I  believe,  prove  dia- 
ap[Kjijtting  to  most  English  readers,  but  the  ciTect  it  has  produced 
on  the  moat  numerous  race  of  mcu  constitutes  iu  itself  a  peculiar 
interest  The  "  Ethics  "  of  Aristotle,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  disad  van  - 
lAge  from  the  very  fact  that  they  have  so  profoundly  influenced  our 
views  of  morality.  The  Koran,  like  the  "  Analects  "  of  Confucius,  will 
to  most  of  us  derive  its  principal  interest  from  the  effect  it  has 
exercised,  and  still  exercises,  on  so  m&uy  millions  of  our  fellow-men. 
I  doubt  whether  in  any  other  respect  it  will  seem  to  repay  perusal,  and 
most  peraons  probably  certain  extracts,  not  too  numerous,  would 
ppear  sufficient. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  have  been  collected  in  one 
volume  by  Wake.  It  is  but  a  small  one,  and  though  1  must  humbly 
coofesa   that    I   was   disappointed,   they  are   perhaps  all  the  more 
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curious  from  the  oontraat  they  afford  to  those  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. Of  the  later  Fathers  I  have  included  only  the  "Confessions"  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  Dr.  Pnsey  selected  ibr  the  commencement  of 
the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers/'  and  as  he  olwcrves  has  "  been  translated 
again  and  again  into  almost  every  European  language^  and  in  all 
lored;"  though  Lntbor  vas  of  opinion  that  he  "  irrote  nothiug 
the  purpose  concerning  faith  ;  "  but  then  Luther  was  uo  great  admirer 
of  the  Fathers.  St.  Jerome,  he  says,  "  writes,  alas  !  very  coldly ; 
Chrysostom  "  digresses  from  the  chief  [X)ints  ;  **  SL  Jerome  is  *'  very 
poor ;  "  and  in  fact,  he  says,  "  the  more  I  read  the  boolu  of 
the  Fathers  the  more  I  find  myself  ofl'ended ;"  while  Reaau, 
in  his  interesting  autobiography,  compared  theology  to  a  Gothic 
Cathedral,  "  clle  a  la  grandeur,  les  rides  immenses,  ct  le  pen  de 
•olidit^/' 

Among  other  devotional  works  most  frequently  recommended  arc 
Thomas  a  Kempis'  "  Imitation  of  Christ/'  Pascal's  "Pensces/'  Spinoza's 
"  Tract  at  us  Thcologico-Politicus,"  Butler's  "  Aualogy  of  Religion/' 
Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  aud  Dyiug/'  Keble's  beautiful 
"  Christiau  Year/'  aud  last,  not  least,  Bunyau's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress/' 

Aristotle  aud  Plato  agaiu  staudat  the  head  of  another  class.  The 
'*  Politics  "  of  Aristotle,  and  Plato's  "  Dialogues,"  if  not  the  whole,  at 
any  rate  the  "  Phaedo  "  and  the  "  Republic,"  will  be  of  conrse  read  by 
all  who  wish  to  know  anything  of  the  history  of  human  thought, 
though  I  am  heretical  enough  to  doubt  whether  they  repay  the  mioate 
and  laborious  study  often  devoted  to  them. 

Aristotle  bciug  the  father,  if  not  the  creator,  of  the  modem 
scieuti6c  method,  it  has  followed  naturally — indeed,  almost  iut'vitably 
— that  his  principles  have  become  part  of  our  very  intellectual  being, 
so  that  they  seem  now  almost  self-evident,  while  his  actual  observa- 
tions, though  very  remarkable — as,  for  instance,  when  he  observes  that 
bees  ou  one  journey  confine  themselves  to  one  kind  of  flower — still 
have  been  superseded  by  others,  carried  on  under  more  favourable 
conditions.  We  must  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  great  master,  because 
his  own  lessons  have  taught  us  how  to  advance. 

PlatOj  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  so  with  alt  respect,  seems  to  me 
in  some  cases  to  play  on  words :  his  arguments  are  very  able,  very 
philosophical,  oflen  very  noble;  but  not  always  couclusive;  in  a  lau- 
gunge  difi'ercntly  constructed  they  might  sometimes  tell  in  exactly  the 
opposite  sense.  If  this  method  has  proved  less  fruitful,  if  in  meta- 
physics we  have  made  but  little  advance,  that  very  fact  in  one  point 
of  view  leaves  the  "  Dialogues  "  of  Socrates  as  instructive  now  as  ever 
they  were;  while  the  problems  with  which  they  deal  will  always  rou; 
our  interest,  as  the  calm  and  lofty  spirit  which  intpirea  them  musi 
command  our  admiration. 

I   would   also  mention  Demostlicnes'  "  Dc  CoronA,"  which  LonI 
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Brougham  prononnoed  the  greatest  oration  of  the  greatest  of  orators ; 
Lncretius,  Plutarch's  Live*,  Horace,  and  at  least  the  "  De  OflBciia/' 

E"  Dc  AmicitU,"  and  "De  Senectute"  of  Cicero. 
The  g^reat  epics  of  the  world  have  always  constituted  one  of  the 
most  popalar  branches  of  literature.      Yet  how  few,  comparatively,  ever 
read  the  "  Iliad  "or "Odyssey,"  Hesiod  or  Virgil,  after  leaving  school. 
The  "  NibeluDgcnlted."  or  great  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  is  perhaps  too 
much  DCf^lected,    uo    doubt    on    account    of  its    painful    character. 
Bruahild  and   Kriemhild,  indeed,  are  far  from  perfect,  but  we  meet 
with  few  such  "live"  women  in  Greek    or  Roman   literature.     Xor 
muat  I  omit  to  mention  Sir  T.  Malory's  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  though 
^^  I  confess  I  do  so  mainly  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
^B      Among  the  Greek  tragedians,  ^Cschylus,  if  not  the  whole,  at  any 
^^  rate  "I*rometheus,"pcrhaps  thesublimest  poemin  Greek  literature.and 
the  "Trilogy"  (Mark  Pattison  considered  "Agamemnon"  "the  grandest 
work  of  creative  gcnias  in  the  whole  range  of  literature) ;  or,  as  Mr. 

E  Grant  Duff  recommends,  the  "  Pcrsce; "  Sophocles  ("CEdipus"),  Euripides 
("  Medea"),  and  Aristophanes  ("The  Knights");  though  I  think  most 
modern  readers  will  prefer  our  moilern  poets. 
I  should  like,  moreover,  to  say  a  word  for  Eastern  poetry,  such  a» 
portions  of  the  "  Mahabharata  "  and  "  Kamayaua  (too  long  probably 
to  be  read  through,  but  of  which  Tallboys  Wheeler  has  given  a  moat 
interesting  epitome  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  "  History  of 
I  India");  the "  Shahnamch,'' the  work  of  the  great  Persian  poet,  Fir- 
^K  dos] ;  and  the  Sheking,  the  classical  collection  of  ancient  Chinese  odc^. 
^^  Mtttjy,  I  know,  will  think  I  ought  to  have  included  Omar  Khayyam. 
In  history  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  vices  and  vicissitudes 
of  kings  and  queens,  the  dates  of  battles  and  warSj  are  far  less 
important  than  the  development  of  human  thought,  the  progress  of 
I  art,  of  science,  aud  of  law,  and  the  subject  is  ou  that  very  account 
^H  eren  more  interesting  than  ever.  I  will,  however,  only  mention,  aud 
^B  that  rather  from  a  literary  than  an  historical  point  of  view,  Herodotus, 
^K  \«nophou  (the  ''Anabasis  "),  Thucydides,  and  Tacitus  ("Germauia") ; 
and  of  modern  historians^  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  Hume'a 
''History  of  Euglaud/'  Carlyle's  "French  RevolutioUj"  Grote's 
"  Historj'  of  Greece,"  and  Green's  "  Short  History  of  England." 

Science  is  so  rapidly  progressive  that,  though  to  many  minds  it  is 
the  most  fruitful  and  interesting  subject  of  all,  I  cannot  here  rest  on 
that  agreement  which,  rather  than  my  own  opinion,  I  take  as  the 
Jrtwis  of  my  list.  I  will  therefore  only  mention  Bacon's  "  Novum 
Orgtmura,"  Mill's  "  Logic,"  and  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species ;  "  in 
Political  Economy,  which  some  of  our  rulers  now  scarcely  accm  sufli- 
dcDlly  to  value,  Mill,  and  parts  of  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
fo-r  probably  those  who  do  not  intend  to  make  a  special  study  of 
itical  economy  would  scarcely  read  the  whole. 
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Among  voyages  and  travels,  perhaps  those  most  frequently  sug- 
geated  are  Cook's  "  Voyages,"  Humboldt's  **  IVavels,"  aud  Darwin  a 
"  Naturalist  ou  the  Beagle"  though  I  confess  I  should  like  to  have 
added  many  more. 

Mr.  Bright  not  long  ago  specially  recommended  the  less  knowu 
American  poets,  but  he  probably  assumed  that  every  one  would  have 
read  Shakespeare,  Milton  ("  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Lycidas/'  and  minor 
poems),  Chaucer,  Dante,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Scott,  Wordsworlli,  Pope, 
Southey,  Heine,  and  others,  before  embarking  on  more  doubtful 
adventures. 

Among  other  books  most  frequently  recommended  are  GoldsmitVs 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Swift's  "  GuUiier's  Travels,"  Defoe's  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  "Don  Quixote,"  Boawell's 
"  Life  of  Johnson,"  White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selbome,"  Burke's 
Select  Works  (Payne),  the  Essays  of  Addison,  Hume,  Montaigne, 
Macaulay,  and  Emerson  ;  the  plays  of  Moli^re  and  Sheridan  ;  Carlyle's 
"  Past  and  Present,"  Smiles'  "  Self-Help,"  and  Goethe's  "  Faust "  and 
"  Wilhelm  Meister." 

Nor  can  one  go  wrong  in  recommending  Berkeley's  "  Human 
Knowledge,"  Descartes*  "  Discours  sur  la  Methode,''  Locke's  "Conduct 
of  the  Understanding,"  Lcwcs'  *'  History  of  Philosophy ;"  while,  m 
order  to  keep  within  the  number  one  hundred,  I  can  only  mcution 
Molifere  and  Sheridan  among  dramatists.  Macaulay  considered 
Marivaux*8  "  La  Vie  de  Marianne  "  the  best  novel  in  any  language, 
but  my  number  is  so  nearly  complete  that  T  must  content  myself  with 
English  :  and  will  suggest  Miss  Auslia  (either  '*  Emma"  or  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice"),  Thackeray  ("  Vanity  Fair"  and  *'  Pendennis"), 
Dickens  ("Pickwick"  and  "'David  Copperfield  "),  G.  Eliot  ("Adam 
Bede"),  Kingsley  ("Westward  Ho!"),  Lytton  ("Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  "),  and  last,  not  least,  those  of  Scott,  which  indeed  constitute 
a  library  in  themselves,  but  which  I  must  ask,  in  return  for  my  trouble, 
to  be  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  count  as  one. 

To  any  lover  of  books  the  very  mention  of  these  names  brings 
back  a  crowd  of  delicious  memories,  grateful  recollections  of  peaceful 
home  hours,  after  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  the  day.  How  thank- 
ful we  ought  to  be  for  these  incfttimablc  blessings,  for  tliis  numberless 
host  of  ft'ienda  who  never  weary,  betray,  or  forsake  us. 

LIST  OF  100  BOOKS. 

ThoB.  h  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ 
CoDfaasioQs  of  St.     A-ngustine    (Dr. 

Pusey) 
The  Koran  (portioai  of) 
i^pinoza'sTractatusTheologioo-PoIiticas 
Comle's  Catechism  of  Positive  Philo 

sophy  (Coiigreve) 
Pascal's  Pcns^ 


The  Bible 

The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurclius 
(Long's  traasIatioD) 

EptCt«tU8 

Aristotle's  Ethics 

AnalcctA  of  Confucius  (Le^e*s  Irans.) 
St.  Uilaire's  La  Bouddha  et  sa  religion 
Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers 
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Batler'a  Analogy  of  Religion 

Herodotus                                                                  ^^H 

Taylor*  Holy  Liriog  and  Dying 

Xenophon's  Anabasis                                               ^^| 

Bnny«n's  PUgrim'a  Progress 

Thucydidf's                                                                ^^M 

Keble'i  Christiai)  Year 

Tacitus'  G«rmania  ^^M 
Livy  ^^M 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall                                       ^^M 

Plalo'fl   DioIogUGB  ;  ttc  any   rate,  the 

Republic  and  Phiedo 

Uunie's  History  of  England                                     ^^H 

Aristotle's  Politics 

Grote's  History  of  Greece                                        ^^| 

Domoet^enes'  De  Coronft 

Carlyle's  French  Revolution                                    ^^H 

Cicero's  De  OfKciia,  De  Amicitia,  and 

Green's  Short  History  of  England                          ^^H 

De  Seneclute 

Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy                                 ^^M 

Plutarch's  Lives 

,  —                                  ^^H 

Berkeley's  IlamoB  Knowloiige 

Arabian  Nights                                                      ^^M 

Descartes^  Dlacours  aur  la  M*:thodc 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels                                         ^^M 

^m  I^>cke's  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Under- 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe                                          ^^H 

^^H       fltuiding 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield                              ^^H 

^^^^B 

Cervantes'  Don^Qui^cote                                            ^^H 

K       Homer 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson                                         ^^H 

^K^aaaod 

Moliere                                                                        ^^| 

^■^itgn 

Sheridan's    The    Critic,    School    for                  ^H 

^^H                               Epitomised  in 
^V  Maha  Bharata     Talhoys  Wheeler's 

Scandal,  and  The  Rivals                                       ^^H 

Carlyle's  Past  and  Present                                        ^^M 

W        Hamayana        1    History  of  India, 

Smiles*  Self-Help                                                   ^^H 

^^^                             '    vols.  i.  and  ii. 
^^K  The  RhahnaiDch 

^^^^^1 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum                                         ^^| 

^^"  The  Nibelangeniied 

Smith's  Wealth  of  P^ations  (part  of)                      ^^| 

■        Malory "b  Morte  d'Aithur 

Mill's  Political  Economy                                       ^^M 

^^K  The  Sheking 

Cook's  Voyages                                                          ^^M 

^^B  j£9chylus^  Prometheus 

Humboldt's  Travels                                                  ^^H 

^^^          Trilogy  of  Orestea 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome                      ^^M 

K^  Sophocle*'  UtIdipiLB 

^1 

^^H  £uripide&^  Medon 

Darwin's     Origin     of    Species,    and                  ^^M 

^^K  Aristophanes'  The  Knights 

Naturalist's  Voyage                                                ^^| 

^^H  Jl&race 

Mill's  Logic                                                             ^^M 

^^V  Lucretius 

Bacon's  Essays                                                         '  ^^H 

V        Cliaucera  Canterbury  Tales  (perhaps 

Monuijgne'e  Kssays                                                     ^^H 

H             in   Morris's  edition;    or,   i£  expur- 

Hume's  Essays                                                            ^^| 

1             gAteil,  in  Mrs.  Haweis*) 

Ma{!aulay'H  Kssays  ^^H 
Addison  a  Essays                                                        ^^| 

1        Slmkespeare 

H        Milton  8  Paradise  Lost,  Lycidas,  and 

Emerson's  Essays                                                       ^^| 

^^H^  the  shorter  poems 

Burke's  Select  Works  (Payne)                               ^H 

^^BDante's  Divlna  Commedin 

^^H  Sf>«nser'8  Fairie  Quccu 

Voltaire's  Zadig                                                          ^^| 

^^BXiryden's  Poems 

Goethe's  Faust,  and  Wilholm  Meister                     ^^H 

^^KSoott's  Poems 

Miss  Austen's  Emma,  or   Pride   and                    ^^H 

^^V'Wordsworth  (Mr.  Arnold's  selection) 

Prejudice                                                                 ^^| 

Soulhey's  Thalaba  the  Destroyer 

Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair                                           ^^M 

The  Curie  of  Kehama 

Pendeunis                                                            ^^H 

Pope's  Esaay  on  Criticism 

Dickons'  Pickwick                                                           ^^H 

Rssay  on  Man 

David  Copperfield                                                   ^^H 

Rape  of  the  Look 

Lytton's  Last  Days  ol'  Pompeii                                 ^^H 

Bums 

George  Eliot^s  Adam  Bcde                                        ^^H 

Ileioe 

Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!                                          ^^H 

Gray 

Scott's  Novels                                                              ^^H 

N'uTt. — The  IiBts  which  have  been  ^vca  in  t 

8 

lome  papers  were  not  oomplete  or  correot.                         ^^H 

THROUGH    PERSIA. 


SOME  one  has  said  tbat  the  furlough  of  an  Indian  onicial  presents 
some  oftbeutuiost  possibilities  of  human  enjoyment.     Thonghfl 
this  may  sound   a   tride  fRr-fctched,  it   may   be  admitted   that  the     i 
release  from  labour^  the   cbaDgc  of  scene  and   climate,  and  the  re- 
union with  relations  and  friends  confer  a  sulficiently  keen  pleasure 
to  make  the  returu,  when  the  time  for  that   comes,  a  very  disagrcc-J 
able  duty.      There  is  uo  norelty  in  the  eastward  voyage,  and  so  the 
time  for  departure  is  usually  postponed  to   the  latest  possible  day, I 
and  one  scrambles  back   to  one's  work,  in  the   hottest   of  haste,  rid 
Briudisi,  Suc7,  Aden^  and  Bombay,      Having  to  be  hack  in  India  hy 
the  end  of  January,  and  wishing  to  avoid  this  well-known  roatc, 
thought  that  a  few   weeks  even    of  an  invaluable   furlough    migh^ 
be  well  spent  in  returuirg  to   India  through  Persia,     This  journcyj 
though  far  from  nncommon,  ts  by  oo  means  hackneyedj  and  promn 
several  features  of  novelty  and  fxilitical  interest. 

Accompanied  by   two   friends,  I   left    London    on    the    evenins 
of  October   10,  and  passed  by  Paris  to  Constant inople,  and   thenc 
by  steamer  alonjj  the   Black  Sea.     Wc   rca:;hcd    Batonm  early  oi 
tlic  morntug  of  November  2,  and  were  met  by   a   demand  for  pau-^ 
ports  and  the  examination  of  our  luggage   the  instant  we  left    thii 
ship.     This,  in  a  port  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  made  (uominallyj 
free,  was  surprising.      But  we  were  on  Russian  soil,  and  soon  found 
ihat  it  was  useless  to  be  surprised  at  anything  of  ihia  nature  thii 
might  occur.      Under  Turkish  rule,  Batoum   was   a   wretched  littJt 
Tillage  of  al»ut  2,0(10   inhabitants.       In    Russian  hands  it*i   poptw^ 
lation  has  increase  I  to  10,000,  but  the  place  remains  wretched.     It 
is,  however,  the  on'y  natural  port  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Blarl 
Sea;  and  what  Nxturc  has   made,  Russian   art  has  ranch  improve 
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«Dd  is  stiU'improviug.  It  ia  now  commanded  by  fire  considerable 
earthworlsfi,  on  which  we  saw  large  parties  of  soldiers  working.  They 
vonld  mount  five  or  six  heavy  guns  apiece,  and  we  saw  some  of  the 
cannon  parked  outside  ready  to  be  placed  iu  position.  It  was  noticed 
by  residents  in  Batoum  that  these  earthworks  were  rapidly  put  in 
order  immeiliately  af^er  Sir  Peter  Lumsdcu  passed  through  last  year 
OD  his  way  to  the  Afghaa  frontier.  And  let  it  be  said  liere  that 
the  opiuion  iu  these  parts,  Russian  and  foreign,  is  quite  unanimous 
as  to  there  never  having  been  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  authorities  to  meet  him  on  the  frontier.  The  Batoum 
earthworks  render  the  port  practically  impregnable  from  the  sea  side. 
Il8  export  tradcj  consisting  principally  of  petroleum  from  Baku^  is 
iocTBaaing;  but  its  import  trade  is  small,  owing  to  the  vexatious 
nature  of  the  Russian  Custom-house  regulations. 

\Vc  left  Batoum  for  Tiflis  on  the  morning  of  November  3.  The 
scene  at  the  railway  station  was  indescribable,  every  one  having  to 
fight  for  his  ticket,  his  luggage  pass,  and  his  Custom-house  vis*'  as 
best  he  could.  Fortunately,  we  had  the  assistance  of  Mr,  Peacock, 
oar  vice-consul  at  Batoum,  and  had  taken  the  precaution  of  getting 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Russian  Embassy  iu  London  ;  so 
our  diCGcuUics,  though  considerable,  were  minimized.  The  railway 
(rarerses  the  picturesque  hills  by  which  Batoum  ia  surrounded,  and 
reAclie:!  the  top  of  a  high  pass  by  an  incline  of  one  in  twenty-fire, 
up  which  we  were  pushed  by  two  Pairlic  locomotives.  Thence  it 
descends  to  Tiflis.  This  incline  is  a  great  obstruction  to  trafHc,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  laying  pipes  from  Baku  to  Batoum  for  the 
conveyance  of  petroleum,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  railway  trans- 
port. The  track  is  single  and  iu  good  order,  the  carriage*  arc  comfort- 
able, and  excellent  Russian  food  is  provided  at  many  stations,  where 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  Cossack  and  Georgian  costumes. 

We  reach  Tiflis  at  10  p.m.,  and  go  to  the  very  comfortable  Hdtel 
de  r£uropc,  kept  by  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  who  arc  charming 
characters.  TiHis  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  combines  the  old  and  the 
new  in  a  manner  rarely  seen  nowadays,  and  which  is  very  attractive. 
In  the  old  portion  of  the  town,  Georgian  silver-ware  is  being  raanu- 
factarcd  as  in  an  Eaiitcru  bazaar ;  Persian  armour  ia  offered  for  sale 
fit  ridiculously  high  prices  ;  Turcoman  shecp*)kin  caps  fly  in  our 
faces  as  we  turn  too  suddenly  round  a  corner ;  and  talking  and 
gowipi  bargaining  and  abuse,  arc  all  going  on  iu  the  loudest 
tones,  in  thoroughly  Oriental  fashion.  Tlic  new  town  comprises  the 
arsenal,  the  Governor's  palace,  and  the  usual  shops.  There  is  an 
opera-house,  where  "  Fau8t,"**Carmen,"&c.,  arc  sung  in  Russian.  The 
memory  of  a  hideous  red-haired  Mcphistophclcs,  shouting  impossible 
combinations  of  nilnlants  and  consonants  lingers,  aijd  is  horrible. 
The  sights  of  Tillis  arc  the  old  Persian  castle  and  the  sulphur- baths. 
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The  former   gives   a  fine  view  over  the  town ;  the  latter  are  TCty 
refrDshing  and  well  kept. 

The  present  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus  is  Prince  DoudowkofT- 
Korsakoff,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Kussian  administrators.  I  learnt 
from  him  thatM.  Lcssar  had  left  Tiflis  for  Askabad  a  fortnight  befor»j 
wc  arrived.  I  was  sorry  to  mi^t  him.  as  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  discuss  again  so  nearly  on  the  spot  questions  we  had  often  talke 
over  in  London.  However^  T  was  able  to  gather  from  various' 
quarters  all  the  information  I  desired  regarding  events  in  Central 
Asia,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  Russian  ofBciala  show  but 
small  anxiety  for  concealment  in  the  matter.  The  railway  to  Aska- 
bad will  be  finished  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print,  and  its  com- 
pletion to  Merv  (Merr,  whither  only  a  very  few  years  ago  (yDonovan's 
ride  seemed  the  most  adventurous  of  journeys)  will  take  another 
twelve  months.  The  most  interesting  fact  I  learned  was,  however, 
that  a  line  has  been  ordered  to  be  made  &om  Vladikavkasi  at  thofl 
foot  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  Russian  side,  to  Petrovsk,  on  the 
Caspian,  where  a  good  harbour  has  already  been  formed.  This  will 
^ve  a  direct  line  of  railway  communication  between  the  Caspian  and 
Russia  proper.  The  importance  of  this  need  not  be  demonstrated, 
as  the  routes  now  open  to  the  Caspian  are  only  two — via.,  (I)  vid 
the  Volga,  which  is  closed  by  ice  for  five  mouths  in  the  year,  an 
(2)  vid  Batoum.  In  both  cases  several  transhipments  are  inevi- 
table. When  the  new  route  is  open,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
placing  50,000  men,  completely  equipped,  at  Michaelovsk,  the  port 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  from  which  the  Central  Asian 
RAihvay  starts,  within  a  month  from  a  given  date.  There  is  ample 
steamer  transport  available  at  any  time  on  the  Caspian  itself.  We 
had  at  Tiflis  a  guide  called  Gcromc,  who  had  been  with  Valentine 
Baker  in  his  expedition  described  in  "Clouds  in  the  East,"  and  with 
many  other  well-known  travellers,  and  I  can  thoroughly  recommend 
him  to  any  one  wishing  to  travel  in  those  parts.  He  speaks  most 
languages. 

Leaving  Tiflis  on  November  0,  we  reached  Baku  on  the  evening 
of  November  7,  and  found,  to  our  annoyance,  that  no  steamer  for 
Persia  would  start  for  two  days.  They  leave,  nominally,  twice 
a  week  during  the  summer  season  and  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  winter,  but  arc  by  no  means  regular.  Baku  is  a  most  desolate, 
dreary  spot.  We  spent  our  two  days  iu  calling  on  the  Governor 
snd  going  over  Nobel's  naphtha  and  petroleum  works ;  and  took  the 
steamer  for  Persia  on  the  evening  of  November  1*.  After  stop- 
ping for  a  few  hours  off  Lenkoran  and  Aatara,  we  found  ourselves 
off  Enseli,  the  port  for  Teberan,  at  4  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th.  It  was  rough,  and  there  was  a  nasty  sea  breaking  over  the 
bar  leadiug  to  the  backwater  iu  which  Knzcli   lies;  so   neither  the^ 
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Btcam-lftuncbj  which  usually  takes  off  passengerSj  uor  any  rowing-lioat 
TCDturcd  out,  audj  after  vainly  wnitiug  for  au  hour,  darkuess  came 
00,  and  the  captain  weighed  bis  anohur  and  stenuiod  back  to  Astara. 
Uc  hoped  there  to  meet  the  succeeiliug  steamer,  but  did  not  find  it, 
kud  so  nent  back  still  fartlier  to  Lcnkorau.  There  wc  learnt,  in  reply 
to  a  teleg^nuu,  that  the  steamer  in  queatiun  had  left  Baku,  hut  our 
capiaia  either  coold  not  or  would  not  await  its  arrival,  so  ho  put  us 
on  shore  in  a  pouring  rain  aud  through  a  heavy  surf.  Lenkoran 
is,  unfortunately  for  us,  on  Riiajtian  soil,  so  wc  arc  at  once  marchc<l 
off  to  the  Custom-house,  at  the  doors  of  which  we  pound  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  gaiuing  admittance.  'When  wc  get  in,  our  baggage 
is  counted,  our  modest  demaud  to  take  our  dressing-bags  with  us  is 
treated  with  silcut  scorn,  aud,  out  of  temper,  wet,  aud  generally 
QDComfortiiblc,  wc  place  our»clves  under  the  guidaucc  of  a  fricudly 
Armenian  priest,  aud  arc  taken  to  u  poor  little  iuu  that  boasts  the 
ikigh-souuding  title  of  "  Hotel  de  Londres."  There  we  speud  two 
wretched  days.  It  blows  a  hurricaue  aud  it  rains  in  torrents.  Our 
»teamcr  arrives,  but  no  communication  between  ship  aud  shore  is 
poniblo,  and  it  seems  probable  that  she  will  leave  without  us,  and 
that  wc  shall  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap,  involuntary  prisoners. 
Fortunately,  we  are  spared  this  crowning  misfortune.  The  gale 
moderates  sutficiently  to  enable  us  to  effect  a  risky  passage  through 
the  surf  to  our  steamer,  aud  eventually  wc  find  ourselves  otl'  Enzeli 
for  the  second  time  on  the  morning  of  November  16.  It  was  still 
blowing  bard,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to 
land  even  then;  but  a  boat  came. iuto  which  wc  promptly  transferred 
ourselves  and  our  bclongiugs,  and  were  soou  aftcrnards  gratified  by 
setting  foot  ou  Persian  soil. 

Rescht  is  the  frontier  town  of  which  Knzelt  is  the  port.  It  is 
known  to  fame  only  by  means  of  its  patchwork  embroidery,  aud 
recently  by  means  of  a  fire  which  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  place. 
It  has  rc(x)vered  rapidly,  and  seemed  prosperous  enough  as  we  passed 
through  it  three  hours  after  our  arrival  at  Kuzeli,  the  iutervcuiug 
distauco  being  traversed,  partly  by  boat  and  partly  by  carriage, 
through  a  dismal  marsh  overgrown  with  high  grass  aud  tenanted  by 
countless  wild-fowl.  Wc  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  the 
Russian  Consul-Qeueral  aud  liis  family,  and  two  days  are  pleasantly 
(pent  in  preparations  for  our  Journey  on  horseback  to  Teheran.  Wi; 
arc  pressed  to  stay  longer,  and  tu  shoot  the  neighbouring  woods  aud 
marshes,  where  pheasants,  woodcock,  snipes,  and  wild-fowl  abound, 
besides  larger  game,  such  as  tiecr,  pautlier,  wild  pig,  and  a  chance 
tiger,  of  the  latter  of  which  we  sec  skius  with  beautiful  thick  coats, 
very  much  finer  than  those  of  the  Indian  tiger.  But  time  presses,  and 
wcare  anxious  to  lie  out  of  a  place  where  it  has  been  kuowu  to  rain, 
more  or  less,  for  ItiO  days   in  successiou. 
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There  aro  two  methods  of  travelling  in  Persia.  One  la  to  gi 
caravan,  as  it  is  termed^  which  means  that  you  engage  muleteers 
carry  all  your  baggage,  aud  that  with  them  you  ride  one  stage  a 
day,  the  stage  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.  The  other  method 
is  to  travel  post,  or  "  chupper "  as  it  is  called.  Post-houses,  or 
"  chupper-khanas/'  are  established  at  int^rraU  of  a  stage  along  the 
priQcipal  routes,  and  relays  of  horses  are  available  at  these,  for  the 
service,  primarily,  of  the  post,  and,  in  the  second  instance,  of  sach 
travellers  as  choose  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  essentials  of 
"  chupper  "  travelling  arc  that  you  must  travel  light,  aud  that  you 
should  uot  require  more  than  four  horses,  three  horses  being  evcQ  a 
better  number.  If  one  had  plenty  of  time  at  one's  disposal,  and 
wished  to  thoroughly  explore  the  country,  and  could  travel  witU 
one's  tents,  servants,  horsett,  &c.j  no  doubt  caravau  travelling  would 
offer  the  pleasauter  mode  of  progression.  But  as  these  couditions 
rarely  obtaiu,  "chupper"  travelling  is  adopted  all  but  univeraallvt 
aqd  is  the  method  we  followed  from  one  end  of  Persia  to  the 
other. 

It  would  be  distinctly  false  to  say  that  '' chuppering "  in   Persia! 
is  a  delightful  occupation.     Let  mc  take  a  sample  day.     Vou  are  up  at 
six,  with  an  eighty-mile  ride  in  three  stages  before  you.    Tlic  horses  arc 
brought  out,  and  you  ace  their  backs  covered  with  sores  to  a  degree  that 
makes  you  feel  quite  sick.      Nevertheless,  the  saddles  are  put  on,  and 
off  you  go.      The  poor  beasts  go  pretty  well,  perhaps,  for  the  first  few     ■ 
miles  ;  then  you  find  that  your  saddle  has  shifted,  and  you  have  tofl 
get  off  to  put  it  right.      By  that  time  tlie  animals  begin  to  be  tired, 
and  whip  aud  spur  have  to  be  ruthlessly  applie<l,  for  you  must  get 
on.      The  Persian  whip  is  a  fearful  instrument  of  torture.      It  has  a 
short  handle  like  a  dog-whip,  with  a  long  thong,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  great  leather  flai)s.      It  is  used  much  as  a  flail  would  be,  and 
resounds  mercilessly  and  incessantly  on   the  hone*'   flanks.     One 
canters  on  over  a  bad  road  covered  with  loose  stones.     Suddenly 
there  is  a  cry,  and  one  of  the  party   is  down,  the  horse  going  over 
like  a  log.     We  halt,  dismount,  and  pick  him  up.     No  boaes  are 
brokeu,  and  a  stiff  glass  of  whisky  counteracts  the  shaking.     We  go 
on,  but  each  with  the  conviction,  hauging  like  a  sword  of  Damocles 
over  his  head, that  it  will  be  his  turn  next ;  and  so  we  reach  the  end  of 
our  first  Btflgc.    There  we  find  that  the  horses  to  take  us  on  have  only 
just  come  in  from  a  twenty-five-mile  stage,  and  after  feeding  them     ' 
we  have  perforce  to  mount  their  tired  backs.      If  the  beginning  wasfl' 
bad,  what  thus  remains  behind  is  much  worse.     And  so  eventually     ' 
wc  get  to  our  journey's  end  for  the  day,   lat«   and  tired,  with  the     i 
feelings  of  a  savage  and  the  temper  of  a  bear.     Oar  Judging  is  idS 
a  chupper-khana,   iuferior   iu    cleanliness  to    an    Irish  cabin ;    our 
bed  is  a  bag  stuffed  for  the  night  with  straw,  ou  which  we  sleep  as 
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best  ve   can,  haonted   by   the    nightmare  of  many  atmilar  days  to 
follow. 

It  ia  about  200  miles  from  Rescht  to  Teboran.  the  first  portion, 
as  far  as  Kasvin,  having  to  be  ridden  in  six  stages.  From  Kasrin 
ouwarda  there  is  a  fair  driving  road.  "We  left  Rescbt  on  November 
19,  and  did  tvro  stages  that  day.  The  first  portion  of  the  route  i^as 
indescribably  filthy,  and,  as  ve  had  not  managed  a  very  early  start, 
the  second  portion  was  traversed  under  great  disadvantages.  It  vas 
a  ateep  ascent^  the  track  consisting  oF  nothing  but  rocks  and  stones 
rendered  aa  slippery  as  ice  by  the  recent  rain.  We  did  not  reach 
our  destination  till  10,30  p.w,,  and  only  then  by  the  aid  of  the 
friendly  moon,  which  had  shone  on  us  when  our  difficulties  seemed 
almost  insuperable  and  a  night  in  the  open  an  unpleasant  probability. 
The  next  day  we  did  two  more  stages,  and  to  our  relief  passed  out  of 
the  rainy  region.  The  temperature  and  vegetation  changed  suddenly 
and  completely—as  we  left  a  valley  in  which  olives  were  growing,  and 
crossed  over  a  river  by  a  fine  bridge — from  cold  to  hot,  and  from  green 
to  arid.  Two  more  stages  next  day  brought  us  to  Kasvin  early  in  the 
afternoon.  We  had  to  cross  a  high  ridge  of  nearly  7,000  fc«t,  and 
ice  was  on  the  puddles  on  the  crest.  The  view  from  the  top  over 
the  wavy  summits  of  miles  of  arid  hiti  backed  by  snowy  ranges  was 
fine.  In  the  bright  moonlight  of  our  early  start  even  the  barren 
hilU  looked  lovely,  but  the  enchantment  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  up.    'We  passed  a  local  Mount  Ararat,  of  which  there  seems 

I  to  be  a  large  supply. 
-  Kasvin  is  a  fine  town,  and  has  a  large  rest-house  furnished  with 

E  every  essential  for  Euro|)ean  travellers,  down  to  tooth-brushes.  The 
approach  is  through  a  fine  avenue  of  plane-trees.  After  an  hour's 
halt,  we  engage  two  carriages  to  carry  us  to  Tchcrau.  Tlircc  horses 
are  harnessed  abreast  to  each.  The  distance  is  about  100  milefl* 
which  takes  us  eighteen  hours.  We  change  horses  and  drink  tea, 
about  every  three  hours,  at  the  fine  caravanserais  built  along  this 
road.  Strings  of  camels,  ou  their  way  principally  to  Tabriz,  pass  us 
almost  incessantly.     The  night  is  very  cold,  and  it  ih  with  no  small 

,  feeling  of  relief  that  about  ten  on  the  morning  of  November  22  we 
descry  Teheran  in  the  distance.  Its  first  aftpeet  is  distinctly  dis- 
appointing. Its  situation  is  good  enough.  It  stands  in  a  plain  not 
far  from  the  base  of  a  very   fine   range  of  mouutains,  now  covered 

,  with  snow,  averaging    12,000  feet  in  height,  and  the  giant  of  which, 

[Demavend,  towers  grandly  up  to  18,000  feet.  (This  mountain  is 
easy  of  ascent  in  the  summer  months.)  But  the  plain  is  barren,  and, 
Dittd  being  principally  nsed  in  the  construction  of  the  houses,  the 
prevailing  colour  is  gray  and  duU.  We  pass  into  the  city  through 
a  fine  gateway,  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight,  decorated,  in  Persian 
ftyle,   with  enamelled  bricks.     The  town  is  surrounded   by  a  good 
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vollj  vitb  ditch  and  glacis  in  front.  Bat  even  when  inside  the  tovii 
the  impreBsion  of  dulncss  that  one  received  outside  is  not  removed. 
The  gardens  and  houset>  arc  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls,  and  there 
is  but  little  &ign  of  animation^  or  of  the  active  bustle  usually 
associated  with  all  Oriental  towns,  especially  capitals.  The  city  is 
kept  Beni])ulousIy  clean,  and  there  arc  one  or  two  good  streets,  soch 
as  the  Boulevard  des  Ambassadeurs.  But  there  is  a  deatfa-in-lifc 
sort  of  aspect  about  the  whole  place  that  wc  found  repeated  in  the 
other  large  towns  wc  visited,  as  if  the  present  were  mourning  silently 
and  despairingly  over  tbo  glories  of  the  past.  It  is  not  without  it« 
pathos. 

Wc  were  most  kindly  received  at  the  British  Legation,  ond  I  waa 
fortunate  in  finding  Mr.  Nicolson,  an  old  friend,  in  charge,  in  tbofl 
absence  of  Sir  Ronald  Thompson.  Mr.  Finn  was  also  there,  quitc^ 
broken  in  health  from  his  arduous  work  and  exposure  in  connection 
with  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission.  The  Legation  is  a  very  fine 
building,  standing  in  a  beautifully  wooded  and  watered  garden,  in 
which  are  the  houses  for  the  secretaries  and  attaches.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  reception-rooms  is  very  line,  and  was  carried  out  by 
artists  from  South  Kensington,  the  total  outlay  having  been  about 
£80,000. 

Ten  days  at  Teheran  passed  pleasantly,  and  all  too  quickly.  Out- 
side the  town  we  visited  Chogarud,  a  sbooting-lrax  of  the  Shah's, 
where  he  keeps  some  fine  lions  and  tigers,  and  Gulah  Hek,  a  charm- 
ing spot  eight  miles  from  Teheran,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains^ 
where  the  Legation  passes  the  summer  months.  In  the  city,  the 
Commaiider-in-Cbief,  the  second  son  of  the  Shah,  favoured  us  with 
a  march  past  of  his  troops  :  wc  visited  the  Zill-i-Sultan,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Shah  ;  went  over  the  Shah's  palace  and  mnseum  ;  and 
made  many  pleasant  Boqiiaintancca  among  the  European  residents. 
The  army  is  under  the  instnietion  of  Austrian  officers,  who  informed 
me  that,  though  the  men  are  capable  of  being  made  excellent 
soldiers,  the  oflicers  are  very  inefficient.  The  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  regiments  on  the  Cossack  model,  are 
miserably  clad  and  armed.  Tliough  25,000  breech  loaders  are  in  the 
arsenal,  the  troops  arc  only  armed  with  old  muzzle-loaders. 

In  the  Zill-i-Snltan  wc  found  a  most  charming  man  aod  a  keen 
sportsman.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being,  after  the  Shah,  the  most^ 
capable  aud  energetic  man  in  the  kingdom.  XIo  is  Governor  of 
Ispahan  anJ  of  all  the  southern  provinces.  Though  the  eldest  sou 
in  point  of  birth,  he  is  net  heir  to  the  throne^  his  mother  not  hnvine 
been  of  royal  blood.  The  declared  aud  accepted  heir  is  the  WiUiy^j 
Sultan,  who  is  Governor  of  the  province  of  Tabris. 

We  did  not  sec    the  Shah,  who  was  away  from  Teheran 
the  time    wc   were  there  ou  one  of    the  shooting   expeditions   to. 
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wWch  lie  principally  devotes  himself.  "We  were,  however,  shown 
over  tlie  vbole  of  his  palace.  The  museum  is  the  priocip&l  feature. 
The  c^'llectioD  is  very  well  arrauged^  and  contains  enormous  quauti* 
ties  of  jewels  set  in  all  shapes  and  forms.  There  is  a  globe  of 
three  feet  diameter  with  everything  accurately  marked  thereon  in' 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  aud  amethysts ;  the  largest  uncut  ruby 
in  the  world  ;  a  glass  case,  two  feet  square,  in  which  pearls  of  all 
sizes  lie  Tnixed  to  a  depth  of  eightceu  inches,  and  in  which  the  Shah 
is  said  to  sometimes  plunge  Iiis  hands  ;  his  numerous  foreign  deco- 
rations, including  a  beautiful  Garter;  and,  scattered  about,  many 
pridcncps  of  his  two  visits  to  Europe — pictures,  clocks,  watches, 
musical  and  snuff  boxes,  beautiful  ubjeis  de  luxe  mixed  up  with  such 
common  things  a!^  scent  and  tooth-powder  boxes,  in  the  usual  Oriental 
fashion.  In  another  room  we  see  his  library,  and  some  beautifully 
illuminated  manuscript  copies  of  llafiz,  Sa'adi,  and  other  famous 
Persian  authors.  Then  we  pass  into  a  saloon  entirely  hung  with 
mirrors,  which  is  a  favourite  style  of  Persian  decoration,  and  see 
there  all  that  is  left  of  the  famous  peacock  throne  taken  from  Delhi. 
Originally  it  is  said  to  have  been  worth  between  two  and  three 
millions  sterling,  the  Knh-i-uoor  forming  its  chief  oraameut.  But 
all  the  best  stones  have  lieeu  removed,  aud  now  it  is  not  nearly  so 
remarkable  as  the  throne  of  Nadir  Shah,  wliich  we  saw  in  the  principal 
room  of  the  museum.  We  afterwards  vi.sit  the  Shah's  private  apart- 
ments, simply  but  richly  furnished,  and  sec  a  caricature  by  him  of 
his  Court  poet  and  jester.  There  is  a  beautiful  carpet  on  the  floor. 
We  then  sec  his  gardens,  which  arc  well  arranged  with  flowers,  trees, 
and  fouutaius,  aud  several  other  pavilions  contaiuing  rooms  similar  to 
those  wc have  previously  visited,  Finally,  we  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  aud 
nrc  oflered  a  kalian,  or  Persian  pi[>c.  The  ordeal  of  having  to  smuUe 
tbe  latter  enters  into  every  Persian  ceremony,  but  after  one  trial  I 
did  not  repeat  the  experiment. 

A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Legation  one  evening  to  several  Persian 
notabilities,  at  which  the  kalian  was  in  full  request.  The  sod  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Alfairs  waa  present,  who  has  taken  his 
degree  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Another  evening  we  dined  at  the 
Russian  Legation,  a  flue  building.  The  Minister  has  a  guard  of 
CoMftcks — an  example  we  might  well  imitate  with  a  few  ilcngal 
cavalry  sowars.  The  Zill-i-Sultaw.  who  has  strongly  pronounced 
Kcglish  sympathies,  spoke  in  the  must  slighting  manner  of 
our  ludiau  troops,  considering  them  far  inferior  even  to  his 
Persians.  A  amall  cavolry  guard  attached  to  the  Legation 
woold  open  Ihc  eyes  of  the  Persians  generally  to  tbe  great 
reserve  of  power  possessed  by  England  in  her  Indian  army. 
the  presence  of  Ayoob  Khan,  the  victor  of  Maiwaud,  at  Teheran, 
tenda   perhaps  to   foster  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Zill-i-Sultau. 
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year  for  the  mamtenancc  of  Aye 
Khau  and  his  GOU  foDowcrit,  ou  the  undcrstaudiug  that  they  do  i 
leare  Teheran.  But  they  arc  a  turbulent  lot,  and  no  doubt  boast  iu 
the  bazaars  of  how  they  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  great 
English  Kaj.  If  they  were  to  i)c  scattered  through  the  various 
cities  of  Persia,  and  Ayoob  Iiimself  removed  to  Tabriz,  it  might  not 
be  amiss. 

\\'c  had  hoped  for  opportunities  in  Teheran  to  purcboae  some 
old  Persian  carpets,  tiles,  faience^  or  arms ;  but  everything  of  value 
has  left  the  country.  Uvea  M.  Richard,  who  coUcctcd  moat  of  the 
beautiful  objeta  d'arf  now  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  and  wbicli 
form,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  Persian  collection  extant,  has  nothing 
left  except  a  few  old  coius.  In  the  mosques  and  tombs  in  the 
Tarious  towns  there  still  remain  many  beautiful  inscribed  tiles,  and 
even  some  specimens  of  the  famous  "  rejlet  metallique,"  which  are 
worth  nearly  their  weight  in  gold.  But  so  fauatical  are  the  Persians, 
that  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  most  favoured  un- 
belierer  is  permitted  to  view  these  treasures  of  a  lost  art,  and  it 
might  cost  him  his  life  were  lie  to  endeavour  to  purchase  their 
removal,  supposing  him  to  be  enough  of  an  iconoclast  to  wish  lo 
despoil  a  Mahomedan  shrine  in  order  to  decorate  an  English  draw- 
ing-room. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  greatest   drawbacks  to  travel  in  Persia, 
(hat  the  ordinary  rapidly  passing  traveller  is,  on  account  of  this  fana- 
ticism, unable  to  visit  the  few  places  remaining  that  arc  really  worth 
seeing.     For  this  reason  I  mar  notice  very  brieBy  the  remainder  of  — 
our  journey.  I 

We  left  Teheran  on  the  morning  of  December  I,  and  rode 
"chupper^'  to  Ispahan.  The  distance  is  320  miles,  which  we  did  in 
6vc  days.  Wc  passed  through  Kum  and  Kashan,  towns  both  cele- 
brated for  their  sanctity,  their  shrines,  and  their  mosques,  but  also, 
alas !  for  their  fanaticism.  So  we  had  to  pass  through,  seeing 
scarcely  anything.  ITie  track  skirts  the  edge  of  a  great  salt 
desert  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  afterwards  passes  through  a 
j^rcat  mountain  range  rising  at  ouc  point  to  over  9,000  feet.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  water  there  is  always  cultivation,  and  villages 
spring  up,  but  one  only  comes  across  these  at  long  intervals,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  barren  and  monotonous.  It  is 
curious  to  see  bow  the  water  is  wooed  and  won.  Long  under* 
ground  conduits,  unsupported  by  masonry,  bring  it  from  the  hills 
to  the  villages,  and  one  is  able  to  trace  these,  windiug  away  for 
miles  and  miles,  by  means  of  the  air-holes  which  are  dug  nt  inter- 
vals of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  The  labour  involved  in  these  excava- 
tions mnst  have  been  enormous,  and  makes  one  think  of  the  Scrip- 
ture  parallel   as  to  the  value  of  "  water  in  a  thirsly  soil."     Tb 
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tmdic  along  tlie  route  U  large,  but  we  oaly  catch  gUmpies  of  it,  as 
the  Cftravous  travel  almost  exclusively  by  night.  But  we  pass  lonj 
ttrings  of  c&tDcU,  mules,  hordci,  and  {lonkcys  ia  the  early  morning, 
the  leading  animal  often  decorated  with  a  profusioti  of  gaudy  woollen 
tassels  and  trappings  sewn  with  shells,  while  nearly  every  animal 
cmrriea  one  liell,  and  many  have  three  or  four,  large,  deep-toned,  and 
musical.  One  marvels,  nhen  one  sees  the  way  in  which  everything 
has  to  he  made  small  to  go  on  the  animals'  backs,  and  is 
knocked  about  in  the  mountain-passes  and  during  the  halts  at 
the  caravanserais,  how  anything  at  all  delicate  or  fragile  gets  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  such  work  without  injury.  But  the  method 
of  transport,  though  slow,  seems  sure  and  safe,  and  even  such  things 
as  pier-glasses  and  pianos  reach  Teheran  practically  uninjured. 

lapahao,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  is  but  the  skeleton  of  its 
former  self  It  is  said  formerly  to  have  had  7jO,(X)0  inhabitants. 
Now  it  has  less  than  100,0(X),  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  go 
stretching  away  for  miles  and  miles  outside  the  limits  of  the  modern 
town.  "We  visit  a  fine  old  avenue  of  plane-trees,  in  which  arc  the 
remains  of  gardens,  and  fountains,  and  conduits  fur  running  water. 
It  was  the  Champs- Klysecs  of  Ispahan  in  tlie  heyday  of  its  prosperity, 
and  one  can  picture  the  Persians  of  the  period  caracoling  up  and 
down  on  their  gaily  caparisoned  Arab  horses,  gossiping,  cracking 
jokes,  discussing  the  probability  of  a  Turcoman  or  au  Afghan  raid, 
or  of  a  Turkish  war,  with  their  friends  sitting  on  the  balconies  of 
the  pavilions  that  line  the  avenue,  and  which  still  retain  traces  of  the 
freaooGs  and  tile  decoration  of  the  Klizabcthau  vl'^c  of  Persian  art. 
Now  all  ia  deserted,  silent,  and  melancholy.  The  avenue  leads  to  a 
fine  bridge  across  a  considerable  river,  which  is  lost  eventually  in  the 
great  salt  desert  already  referretl  to.  Ispahan  is  famous  for  its  fruit 
gardens,  every  description  of  fruit  tree  grown  in  England  flourishing 
here  most  vigorously. 

From  Ispahan  we  proceeded  to  Shiraz.  The  distance  is  again  320 
miles,  which  took  us  six  days,  as  we  delayed  one  day  in  order  to 
Tiait  the  niins  of  Persepolis,  which  are  very  fine,  though  the  ruins  of 
a  palace  only,  and  not  of  a  city.  We  also  passed  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
called  by  the  natives  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon.  It  is  a 
mausoleum  in  miniature,  raised  on  a  pedestal  of  stops.  The  inscription 
inside  is,  I  believe,  to  the  effect:  "I  am  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  the  ruler 
of  the  world.  Let  no  man  grudge  me  the  ground  on  which  my  a^hes 
rest."  The  tomb  is  still  treated  as  a  shrine  by  the  Persians,  and  is 
hong  by  Persian  wives  with  little  votive  offerings,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  being  favoured  with  sons. 

The  approach  to  Shiraz  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  town, 
which  is  »mall,  lies  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills, 
and    i*:    f:tr   enough  south  for  orange   and    lemon    trees   to   grow. 
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It  has  been  the  borne  par  excellence  of  Fcrsian  poets  from  time 
immemorial,  for  here  Firilu^i  wrote,  aud  Ha&&  and  Sa'adi  died 
and  are  buried.  \'ew-trees  aud  cypresses  are  plauted  in  the 
gardens  that  snrround  their  graves,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and 
add,  by  means  uf  their  stately  ^eeuuess,  to  the  general  impression  of 
a  prosperous  dolce  far  uiente  that  strikes  the  traveller  arriving  in 
Shiraz,  and  which  is  so  much  missed  iu  all  other  Persian  towus. 
Two  days  pass  pleasantly  iu  visitiug  the  tombs  and  gardens,  aud 
also  some  Persians  of  rank,  who  ore,  as  usual,  most  agreeable  aud 
hospitable.  We  dine  with  the  British  political  egent,  a  Persian  of 
Indian  descent,  whose  brother  (a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India)  is 
ou  duty  with  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission.  He  gives  us  some 
most  excellent  Shiraz  wiue,  and  we  taste  a  sweetmeat  known  as 
"  gez,"  which  is  the  manna  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  brought  from  near 
Ispahan,  where  it  appears  as  a  sort  of  eftiorescenee  on  the  leaves  of 
a  certain  shrub.  It  is  shaken  off  from  tlicsCj  and  made  into  a  tough 
paste  with  almonds.  It  is  not  unpalatable,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome. 

From  Shiraz  we  made  direct  for  Bushire,  the  port  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  distance  is  nearly  200  miles,  which  took  us  five  days 
to  travel.  Our  progress  was  inevitably  slow,  as  the  track  descends 
5,000  feet  to  the  sea-level  iu  a  series  of  the  most  precipitous 
"kotals,"  or  passes,  from  the  great  Persian  plateau  which  reaches  all 
the  way  from  Kasvin  to  Shiniz.  VVc  reached  Bushirc  ou  December 
18,  after  having  done  over  1,000  miles  on  horseback  in  nineteen 
days  of  actual  travel.  Two  dnys  were  spent  nnder  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  Hcsidency,  aud  tben  we  embarked  for  Bombay  in  the 
British  India  Company's  steamer  Sattara.  Christmas  Day  saw  us 
at  Muscat,  a  must  picturesque  spot  ;  and,  after  spending  a  day  at , 
Knrrachce,  wc  arrived  at  Bombay  on  New  Year's  Day.  My  com-* 
panion  left  for  England  by  the  mail  steamer  of  the  same  cvcuiug, 
while  I  returned  to  the  ordinary  routine  life  of  an  ludian  officiaL 

We  had  enjoyed  throughout  Persia  the  most  perfect  weather  aud 
a  delicious  climate.  A  pure,  dry.  bracing  air;  a  day  temperature  of 
about  G0°  with  a  warm  sun ;  the  nights  aud  early  moruiiigs  rendered 
crisp  by  a  few  degrees  uf  frobt. 

A  few  words  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  subject  of  Persian 
politics.  From  its  position,  the  country  has  au  imjKirtant  part  to 
play  in  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Asia  between  Russia  and 
England.  Tbe  vigorous,  determined  policy  of  Russia,  always  pursuing 
one  end  through  a  variety  of  means,  has  made  Russian  counsels 
snpreme  at  Teheran  as  they  are  at  Constantinople,  Russia  is  feared, 
if  not  loved.  England,  though  respected,  is  not  only  not  feared,  but 
is  looked  upon  as  an  ally  of  dubious  fidelity.  We  do  not  c\Tn  con- 
descend to  the  little  graces  of  diplomacy,  dear  to  the  Oriental  mini 
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in  which  Russia  is  profuse.  ^Ve  give  no  decorations^  and  present  uo 
swords  of  honour  or  jewelled  snu^T-boxes.  Nevertheless,  our  imme- 
diate interest  in  Persia  is  great,  for  our  Indian  Government  telegraph 
line  travcTKa  the  country  from  Tcherau  to  Buahirc.  (We  rested 
many  nights  during  our  journey  under  the  hospitable  roofs  of  the 
lelegmph  offices,  and  ex[>ericnced  the  greatest  possible  kinduess  from 
nil  the  staff.)  And  our  prospective  interest  is  greater  still.  It  is  an 
ftTowed  object  of  Russian  diplomacy  to  secure  a  port  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  she  might  make  a  great  step  forward  in 
that  direction  before  many  years  arc  past.  The  Shah  is  nearly  sixty 
rears  old,  and,  as  has  been  already  explained,  his  heir  is  his  third  son, 
a  man  of  [>oor  capacity,  and  deep  in  the  toils  of  Russia.  It  is  the 
uoiversally  expressed  opinion  that  the  vigorous  Zill-i-Sultan  will  not 
submit  to  effaccment  without  making  a  bold  bid  for  the  throne.  Hq 
has  organized  a  small  but  efficient  army  of  his  own,  and  has  ample 
financial  resources.  A  civil  war  would  form  Russia's  opportunity.  By 
placing  the  Waliyad-Sultan  on  the  throne,  and  suppressing  the  Zill-i- 
Sultan.  she  might  dictate  her  own  terms — e.g.,  the  surrender  of  the 
remaining  Caspian  provinces,  and  of  a  slice  of  the  province  of 
Kboranan,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  Herat  would  then 
bo  completely  outflanked. 

How  would  such  a  development  be  received  by  England?  The 
Persians  seem  to  think  that  England  would  do  nothing,  and  are 
preparing  for  the  worst  by  placing  every  tomaun  *  they  can  squeeze 
out  of  their  unfortunate  peasantry  in  foreign  securities.  This  accounts 
for  the  state  of  the  country.  It  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  in 
full  decay,  instead  of  being  prosperous,  or  even  rich,  aa  it  might  be 
if  properly  developed. 

It  is  a  diHicult  question  on  which  to  express  an  opinion.  If  the 
Indian  frontier  is  really  the  proper  frontier  for  India,  a  war  with 
Jlussia  on  acconot  of  aggression  in  Persia  would  be  far  more  impolitic 
even  than  a  war  on  account  of  Afghanistan.  And  no  one  who  has 
«eea  what  southern  Persia  is  like  could  recommend  any  annexation 
in  that  direction.  If  events  turn  out  as  is  expected,  tlie  occupation 
aud  fcvtiAcatiou  of  a  series  of  posts  between  Kurrachee  and  Bushirc 
tvight,  however,  become  an  unpleasant  necessity. 

Claude  Vincent. 


■  A  tonuran  is  the  itandard  of  Ponian  values  ;  tt  repreKnti  ahoni  6i.  Hd. 
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THE  time  is  essentially  one  of  political  activity;  and  I  would  take 
occasion  to  aay  a  few  words  about  the  political,  rather  than 
the  scientific,  side  of  our  doctrine.  Wc  cnnnot  too  emphatically 
insist  that  Positivism  offers  us  a  set  of  general  principles  of  social 
orgauizatiou,  and  not  a  set  of  constitutional  dogmas ;  much  less  a 
set  of  political  cries.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  Positivism 
which  vonid  justify  any  of  us  to  set  up  as  judges  of  specific  men^ 
measures,  or  parties.  Hatioual  Positivist  principle  gives  us,  I  think, 
certain  gcneial  canons  of  jutlgmeut.  But  how  wc  apply  them  to  the 
extraordinarily  complex  affairs  of  actual  life — and  this  is  two-thirds  of 
political  good  sense — is  entirely  a  matter  for  personal  clearness  of 
mind.  We  have  most  of  us  had  the  opportunity  of  voting  at  the 
polls  along  with  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  we 
have  all  felt  bound  to  vote  with  the  same  party,  or  to  support  the 
same  policy  in  each  constituency.  Positivism,  as  a  political  doctrine, 
is  most  assuredly  neither  Couscn'ative  nor  Uadlcal  in  any  party 
sense.  It  lias  deep  and  real  atHnitics  with  the  nobler  spirit  of  true 
Conserrativism,  and  equally  deep  sympathies  with  all  coustructiTe 
forms  of  Radical  I'rogress.  "  Order  and  Progress  "  stands  on  these 
walls  as  the  political  aspect  of  our  system.  The  idea  that  Positivism 
teaches  a  set  of  revolutionary  formulas — as  Rousseauism  did,  as 
Jacobinism  did,  as  the  Social  Democrats  do — is  a  misconception. 
Positivism  has  both  Connervativc  and  Radical  elements  so  innate  iu 
its  faith  that  it  must  be  a  question  of  the  temper  of  each  iniUvidual 
mind  which  for  the  time  being  gives  the  dominant  key. 

That  which  is  vitally  distinctive  of  Positivism  in  politics  is  the  aim 
of  the  forming  in  public  Hfe  of  what  Comtc  in  his  abstract  language 
called  the  spiritual  power.    Nothing  hinders  the  growth  of  Positivism 
*  Part  of  an  Address  at  Newton  Hall,  on  January  L 
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mare  ttao  the  crude  Anglicizing  of  Comte's  very  difllcult  abstract 
terms.  In  ordinary  Euglisb^  tbe  spiritual  power  means  the  Papacy 
or  the  Catholic  Churchy  than  which  nothing  more  unlike  can  be 
imagined  to  Comte's  Hpirituul  power  in  politics.  It  is  an  idea 
Gxceediugly  bard  to  put  into  any  simple  phrase.  It  is  a  compound 
idea^  and  its  elements  arc  each  of  a  mixed  kind.  I  conceive  it  to 
mean — first,  a  set  of  colierent  principles  with  a  moral  as  vcU  as  an 
intellectual  basis ;  then  some  recognized  organs  for  giving  those 
inrinciples  expression ;  and,  lastly,  institutions  whereby  such  opinion 
is  organized  ioto  action.  It  is,  iu  fact,  public  opiaioD,  moralized 
and  organized,  apart  from  political  agitation,  laws,  parties,  or  force — 
reacting  on  political  practice,  but  not  intervening  in  it,  and  not 
snbservient  to  it.  Juat  as  there  is  a  government,  and  political 
chiefs,  and  electoral  bodies,  votes,  and  public  decisions,  so  there 
should  be  a  moral  force,  principles  respected  and  dissemiaated,  and 
public  teachers  who  are  not  in  the  wbirl  of  political  strife. 

The  true  justification  of  Positivism,  in  its  attempt  to  find  a  human 
base  for  religion,  is  this — that  in  all  forms  of  theological  religion, 
■worldly  affairs  are  left  to  the  world  and  to  worldly  men.  And  in  all 
forms  of  scientific  and  merely  intellectual  actirity,  no  religious  ideals 
are  put  forward,  and  no  moral  or  social  end  is  sought.  Hence 
-worldly  things  and  practical  things,  and  especially  politics,  oconomyj 
and  social  institutions,  are  now  regarded  as  out  of  the  sphere  of  any 
organized  Moral  Force  of  any  sort,  cither  scientific  or  religious. 
Tbe  central  idea  of  Positivism  is  to  found  such  a  !Moral  Force,  oa 
the  only  possible  basis — a  human  and  a  mundane  faith,  at  once 
practical,  scientific,  and  religious. 

Tbe  essential  business  of  Positivists,  at  any  rate  now,  is  to  try  to 
organize  the  germs  of  a  Moral  Force  wherewith  to  modify  public 
afiairs,  Jt  is  our  duty,  like  that  of  all  citizens,  to  vote,  to  speak,  to 
promote  this  or  that  cause,  in  our  places  as  citizens  (and  it  may,  no 
doubt,  be  quite  right  to  do  this  on  platforms,  in  Parliament,  and  any 
othvr  legal  and  practical  way).  But  our  essential  task  is  to  do  what 
we  can  to  organize  the  Moral  Force  apart  from  tbe  inevitable 
distractions  and  compromises  of  a  public  career,  free  from  the  moral 
and  intellectual  temptations  which  beset  the  path  of  the  politician. 
Though  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Pouitiviam  has  made  its  voice  heard 
iu  the  constituencies,  and  will  make  it  heard  iu  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  fur  most  of  us  the  best  course  will  be  to  seek  to  form 
opmion  wholly  outside  the  storm  of  party  rivalry  and  the  bonds  of 
party  discipline.  There  are  plenty  of  active  spirits  eager  to  enter  ou 
«  political  career,  and  uowise  averse  to  uudcrlnke  the  responsibility  of 
power.  There  arc  very  few  men  at  all — aud  of  trained  aud  instructed 
politicians  but  one  or  two  here  and  there — who  are  found  to  take 
interest  in  politics  without  any  admixture  of  personal  ambition  or 
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pstrtisan  pftssion,  seeking  only   to  modify  public  life  by  npbolHing 
principles  rather  than  by  backing  up  a  side. 

There  is  assuredly  urgent  need  for  the  building  up  of  some  such  Moral 
Force  in  our  public  life.  We  have  now  reached  a  poiutiu  theliistory 
of  our  Constitution  vhich  presents  cxtraordiuary  anomalies,  out  of 
which  almost  any  issue  is  far  from  improbable.  The  last  Reform 
Act  and  the  cveuta  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  this  country  as 
near  an  approach  to  simple  democracy  as  any,  perhaps,  in  Europe. 
England  now  occupies  a  place  almost  unique  in  history.  She  hu 
virtually  and  in  effect,  though  not  avowedly,  cast  off  her  old  political 
system^  and  yet  has  not  consciously  adopted  any  other.  Oar  Con- 
fititutiou  is  iu  a  state  more  undefined,  more  fluid,  than  almost  any 
Constitution  in  the  world.  There  arc  more  open  spaces  and  unknown 
regions  in  it  thau  in  any ;  and  there  are  fewer  rceoguizcd  obstacles 
iu  the  way  of  any  conceivable  oi^anic  change.  England  for  two 
centuries  has  been  an  aristocmtic  llepubtic,  which  succeedc<l  to  the 
inheritance  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  having  immense  moral  and 
material  forces  behind  it.  Since  the  French  IfcTolutiou  and  revolu- 
tionary wars,  the  ariatocracy  who  administered  this  feudal  republic 
had,  with  great  energy  and  no  little  skill,  contrived  to  dominate  the 
great  middle  class  and  the  active  part  of  the  working-class.  But  by 
a  series  of  changes,  which  have  been  going  on  during  the  lifetime  of 
most  of  us,  and  which  were  precipitated  by  the  great  party  duel  of 
last  year,  the  aristocratic  republic  has  capitulated;  and,  if  we  look 
to  realiticrs  and  not  to  old  (ictions,  an  almost  pure  democratic 
republic  has  now  been  nrtually  installed. 

But  this  is  the  least  part  of  it.  Democratic  republics  arc  no 
longer  any  novelty.  The  world  is  not  afraid  of  them.  And  1  am  the 
last  man  to  say  that  wc  need  be  afraid  of  them.  But  the  Eoglish 
democratic  republic  is  wholly  without  those  organic  resources 
for  stable  government  which  all  republics,  and  especially  democratic 
republics,  have  sought.  Tlio  English  Constitution  of  1688  bristled 
with  such  resources.  So  docs  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States. 
So  does,  to  some  degree,  the  Coustitution  of  the  French  Itepublic. 
"We  have  discarded  all  of  them  ;  and  we  have  put  nothing  whatever 
in  their  place.    We  have  nothing  at  all  resembling  the  old  "  Balance  " 

hof  the  Constitution.  It  is  practically  gone.  Crown,  House  of  Lords, 
Frivy  Council  remain,  just  as  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 

'  liondon  remain  ;  but  they  are  not  organic  forces  iu  our  system  any 
longer.  Wc  have  nothing  at  all  resembling  the  Executive  and  the 
governing  institutions  of  the  United  States,  all  outside  the  popular 
House.  Wc  have  nothing  like  the  French  President  and  vast 
organized  bureaucracy,  with  its  minute  ramifications  of  local  admini- 
stratioD,  and  its  constitutional  independence  of  the  ordinary  law,  as 
they  have  iu  France.     Wc  have  not  even   the   federal  machinery  o( 
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Switzerland.  Since  the  French  Convention  of  1793,  the  world  lias 
li&rdlv  secu  ony  permaucnt  Chnmber  so  completely  invested  with  a 
Bole  and  supreme  despotiftra  as  ibe  Euglisli  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  a  despot  as  absolute  as  the  Sultan  of 
Islam;  for  it  Ims  nothing  now,  not  only  to  control  it^  but  even  to 
ateady  it. 

From  the  Ministry  of  Walpole  in  1721,  down  to  188i,  the  House 
of  Commons  wan  in  the  main  and  with  some  intervals  the  true  centre 
of  Force  ;  bnt  it  was  really  itself  controlled  by  a  larg:cj  clastic,  and 
essentially  Iwargeoit  aristocracy.  Last  year  the  remaining  means  of 
working  that  control  were  surrendered ;  and  for  tlie  first  time  in  our 
history,  almost  for  the  tirst  time  in  modern  history,  the  labouring 
masses  of  tlic  people  have  been  invested  with  almost  absolute  control 
over  the  entire  destinies  of  our  country  and  empire.  It  perhaps 
has  never  before  occurred,  at  least  in  this  century,  that  in  the  sovereign 
Auembly  of  a  great  empire,  twelve  men  of  the  working- clasi. — men 
sent  espeeialjy  to  represent  the  working-class — have  taken  their 
■eats ;  and,  if  we  count  in  Ireland,  as  we  onght,  this  number  is  really 
nbed  nearly  to  one  hundred.  Far  the  larger  part  of  the  members  of 
this  sovereign  Assembly  are  freely  returned  by  the  unbiassed  choice  of 
the  labouring  masses.  If  something  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in 
America  and  in  France,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  popular 
House,  both  in  France  and  in  the  TTnited  States,  has  no  such 
sovereign  supremacy  as  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  is  there 
balanced  by  co-ordinate  Executive  forces.  Here,  where  wc  have 
□either  President,  nor  independent  Executive,  nor  Supreme  Council, 
nor  Council  of  State,  and  where  Parliament  has  long  exercised  the 
absolute  disposal  of  administration  as  well  as  legislation,  and  where 
the  real  President  of  our  Kepublic  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  a 
division  day  by  dny,  the  House  of  Commons  concentrates  power  and 
exerts  a  despotism  unknown  to  the  Constitution  of  any  Slate  in 
Europe,  except  Russia  and  Turkey.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
now  do  freely  elect  this  House,  the  real  Coiistitutitm  of  England  is 
to*daT  (in  spirit)  the  nearest  approach  to  pure  democracy  ever  seen 
ia  the  "West  since  the  French  Revolutionary  Convention. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this  mwt  interesting  and 
moarkable  problem.  Attention  has  been  called  to  it  quite  recently 
b  two  very  important  books,  to  which  I  would  commend  all  my 
hearers  to-day,  the  works  of  two  of  the  most  subtle  and  acute 
observers  in  that  very  small  band  of  men  in  our  country  who  study 
politics  as  a  science — I  mean  the  book  of  Professor  An>crt  Dicey 
on  the  English  Constitution,  and  that  of  Sir  H.  Maine  on  Popular 
Government.  Both  of  these  cool  and  clear  observers,  from  rather 
different  points  of  view,  agree  in  this—  a  conclusion  iu  which  I 
emphatically  share — that   in   spite  of  appearances  and  conventional 
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formulas^  babits,  and  fictions  to  the  contrary,  the  House  of  Commoiw 
represents  tlie  most  absolute  autocracy  ever  set  up  by  a  great  nation 
since  the  French  Revolution. 

Appearances  are  in  such  a  matter  highly  treacherous,  for  they  veil 
from  us  realities  of  tremendous  power.  It  is  quite  true  that  neither 
the  external  signs  of  unbridled  democracy,  nor  its  familiar  modes  of 
working,  are  very  visible  as  yet.  In  the  absence  of  very  exciting 
movements,  the  conventional  formulas  and  the  traditional  habits  of 
our  old  aristocratic  organization  keep  things  much  as  they  were. 
The  British  Constitution  still  goes  on^  and  |X>ssibly  may  long  cotv- 
tinue  to  go  on,  by  force  of  a  very  powerful  ancient  organization,  long 
after  this  ancient  framework  has  cnaseil  to  have  the  real  forces 
behind  it  which  built  it  up — ^just  as  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the 
Roman  Empire  went  on,  and  even  its  successor  and  heir,  that  of  the 
Turks,  holds  together  to  our  day.  Nor  do  I  undervalue  the  immense 
material  and  moral  forces  held  by  the  governing  classes  and  the 
wealthy  classes  in.  this  country,  and  the  vast  silent  solid  mass  of 
conservatism  latent  in  British  society — a  power  which  seems  to  work 
sometimes  like  tlie  force  of  gravitation  by  some  mysterious,  unseen^ 
universal,  physical  law  of  Nature.  I  thiuk  it  quite  possible  that  io 
a  rcvolutiuu,  or  in  a  civil  war,  iu  Great  Britain,  nay,  even  in 
Ireland,  the  wealth  and  habits  of  command  enjoyed  by  the  dominanl 
class  would  enable  them  to  win — at  least  for  one  generation.  But 
what  I  insist  on,  is  this  :  that  so  far  as  law  and  institutions  go,  they 
have  formally  and  irrevocably  transferred  the  whole  const Uulionat 
power  in  these  islands  to  the  labouring  masses,  and  have  set  up  in 
the  People's  House  a  legal  autocracy,  more  purely  democratic  and 
with  fewer  provisions  against  anarchical  changes  than  can  be  found 
in  any  great  State  in  the  world. 

What  from  the  point  of  view  of  Positivism  is  a  rational  estimate 
of  this  pure  and  autocratic  democracy  ?  Not  assuredly  that  of  the 
Reactionist  or  tbe  critical  Conservative — not  that  of  tlie  Radical 
Democrat.  Positivism  is  equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  constructive 
Conservatism  and  of  Radical  reform.  But  it  is  not  democratic^  in  the 
sense  of  recognizing  any  absolute  right  in  the  people  to  do  what 
they  please,  or  any  liort  of  divine  sanction  that  what  the  people 
please  to  do  will  be  right,  just,  or  expedient.  The  ordinary  demo- 
cratic  Shibboleths,  cither  iu  the  form  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  vox  popnli,  vox  Dei,  dear  to  continental  rcvolutioiiista, 
or  in  the  more  flabby  form  of  Koglish  commonplace  Radicalism,  the 
direct  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people,  as  au 
indefeasible  dogma,  not  lo  be  doubted,  or  even  interfered  with — 
these  democratic  Shibl>oleths  are  to  us  aa  obsolete  as  the  dinne  right 
cf  kings.  Comte  has  exploded  the  entire  legend  of  rit/hts  in  politics, 
fur  peoples  and  classes,  as  much  aa  fur  kings  and  aristocracies.      He 
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makes  social  utility  the  sole  basis  of  any  autborityj  and  the  con- 
ditions for  the  time  bciug  of  each  social  organism,  the  sole  test  of 
a  healthy  distribution  of  power.  As  he  jirofoiindly  says,  theix;  is  a 
stage  beyond  democracy.  Just  as  to  monocracy  succeeded  aristocracy, 
and  to  aristocracy  succeeded  democracy,  so  to  democracy  succeeds 
jfociotraey;  which  means  that  the  only  legitimate  source  of  authority 
IB  any  State  is  the  free  development  of  the  society  in  its  highest 
type;  and  so  the  best  distribntion  of  power  is  that  which  for  the 
particular  society  places  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  best 
nse  it  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  whole  society. 

Positivism  repudiates  the  old   conventional   language   about  the 
abstract  rights  of  majorities,  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  people  to 
the  direct  exercise   of  power,  and   the  supreme  duty  of  relying  on 
universal  suffrage  to  effect  the   happinesa  of  everybody,  and  to  find 
the  best  solution  out  of  every  difficulty.      Positivism,  indeed,  insists 
tJiat   crimes  and   follie»   come  quite  as  easily  to  democracies  as  to 
aristocracies  and  monarchies;  that  democracies  are  even  more  diSi- 
<rult,  because  more  mature,  forms  of  government  thau  cither  aris- 
tocracies or  monarchies  ;  and  that  by  the  development  of  the  social 
organism  the  task  of  government  is  ever  becoming  a  more  delicate 
and  scientific  function.     M' e  should  heartily  accept  very  much  of  that 
indictmeut  against  popular  government  iu  the  striking  book  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  the  most  systematic  criticism  of  popular  government 
that  has  ever  been  delivered  to  Englishmen  since  the  time  of  Burke. 
I  jira  myself  the  more  disposed  to  recognize  the  force  of  it,  in  that 
in  fiome  essays  published  more  than  ten  years  ago  I  urged  a  series 
of  objections  to  the  current  platitudes  about  popular  government,  and 
especially  the  real  impossibility  of  any  direct  government  by  all  iu 
anytbiog.     As  I  argued  then,  government  implies  direction  of  all  by 
•omc  ;  all  government  is,  and  must  he,  personal.     You  may  have — • 
you  must  have — the  consent  of  the  governed.     But  no  institution  or 
contrivance  can  enable  all  (or  even  many)  to  govern,  any  more  than 
the  sailors  of  a  crew  can  individually  navigate  a  ship  without  officers, 
or  soldiers  of  an   army  by  each  man's  free  motion  fight  a  cam[Miign 
without  captains.      A  "  State  "  means  the  organization  of  multitudes 
into  civil  societies  ;  and  "  organization  "  means  that  selected  persons 
direct  the  groups  iu  particular  ways,  getting  first  the  thousands  and 
then  the  millions   to  co-operate  to  some  complex  end,  an  end  ulti- 
mately planned  out  by  a  very  few,  or  even  one.       Sociocracy  means 
that  this  end  is   the   best  in  the  permanent  interest   of  society  as 
a  whole,  and   is   designed   and  worked  by  the  men   best  fitted  to 
effsct  it 

Here,  then,  we  arc  wholly  with  the  Conservative  critics  of  pnre 
democracy,  who,  I  venture  to  say,  have  introduced  little  which  is  not 
to   be    found  in   principle   in  Comte ;  and  we  may  regret  that  our 
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statesmen  on  both  sides,  wbo  are,  for  the  niost  part,  not  Demonrata 
at  all,  but  genuine  opportunists  with  strong  Conscrrative  habits — 
should  systematically  repeat  crude  democratic  platitudes  as  their 
professed  political  dogma.  But  there  is  another  side  on  which  we 
heartily  abjure  the  Conservative  criticism,  and  earuestly  maintain  the 
popular  principle  in  government.  No  revolutionist  can  more  utterly 
renounce  the  principle  of  government  by  force  in  civilized  cooimu- 
nities  of  citizens  ;  no  anarchist  can  more  detest  the  pretension  of 
paternal  despotism :  those  pedanlocracks  where  the  wise  and  good 
compel  the  foolish  and  the  wicked  to  do  what  is  best  against  their 
will.  Happily  the  alternative  is  not  between  the  sovereignty  of  tho 
people — i.e.,  the  absolute  despotism  of  ignorant  democracies,  and  the 
paternal  despotism  of  the  Superior  Being.  There  is  a  middle  path, 
and  that  path  is  the  true  one — government  by  competent  public  ser- 
vants with  the  co-operation  of  the  governed :  personal  direction 
limited  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
That,  no  doubt,  in  a  vague  way  adapted  to  the  semi-feudal  society 
of  the  time,  was  the  root  idea  of  the  Whig  eoustitutiou  of  1688, 
which  we  have  just  buried.  "  Kverything  fur  the  people^  and  uotbing 
by  the  people,''  was  the  idea  of  Somers,  Halifax,  William  of  Orange, 
and  Walpolc.  Tu  that  formula,  Fox,  Kussell,  and  Brougham  added 
"  and  nothing  without  the  people's  consent."  Bemocracy  would  now 
say,  "  And  everything  by  tlie  people.*'  The  truer  formula,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  formula,  is  this :  "Everything  for  society;  nothing  by  or 
for  any  class  or  section  of  society ;  everything  by  the  most  competent 
leaders,  with  the  intelUgcut  co-operation  of  the  whole  people." 

The  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  whole  people  is  now  the  corner- 
stone of  any  bcalthy  gOTcrnmcut,  the  condition  precedent  for  all 
free  and  progressive  communities.  Thus  sociocracy  is  not  democracy^ 
or  direct  government  by  the  whole  people ;  but  it  embodies  the 
essential  idea  of  democracy,  the  active  participation  in  all  government 
by  the  entire  body  of  the  people.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  East, 
or  of  rude  societies,  but  of  European  nations  in  the  niuetceuth  cen- 
tury. And  for  them  we  maintain  that  popular  government  in  this 
sense,  the  continuous  and  intelligent  moral  co-operation  in  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  weary 
see-saw  from  anarchy  to  tyranny.  We,  if  no  democrats,  are,  in  tJie 
deepest  sense  of  the  word,  B^publicaus  by  conviction,  believing  that 
the  sole  issue  for  a  grown-up  community,  with  an  educated,  free,  and 
thriving  population,  is  the  real  incorporation  of  the  workers  in  the 
entire  State  system.  We  are  not  only  iiepublicans  by  principle,  but 
we  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labour  in  its  noblest  sense,  in  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  manual  toil  with  the  highest  cultivation  and  the 
most  rcspoHiiible  duties  of  the  citizen,  in  the  sterling  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  called  out  by  a  Life  of  labour  in  the  stern  school 
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[»f  Ubour.      The   peevish   coropUints  of  superfine   critics,   aud   the 

[scepticism  of  puzzled  reactionaries,  shall  not  enthral  ua.     The  \Vhjg 

f  theory,  the  Tory  theory,  the  aristocratic  or  the  despotic  plan  of  ruling 

faltj   grown   communities  of   enlightened    and    high-spirited    men 

aga'wsl  their  wills,  withoat  asking  their  cousout,  iu  spite  of  their 

resistance,  by  m^aus  of  any  class   or  order  of  men  whatever,  or  hy 

any  men  whatever,  be  tHey  angels  from  heaven,  not  freely  accepted 

aud  welcomed  by  them — all   tliis   is  a   wild    dream,   as   empty  as  a 

scheme  to  re-establish  the  Witenagemot,  or  the  Star-Chambcr.     Come 

what  may,  anarchy,  revolution,  despotism,  and   national   extinction, 

I  the   bare   idea  of  governing   the   people  of  these   islands,    Kngland, 

!  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without  their    free   aud    intelligent  consent,  is 

mere  lunacy. 

No  I  it  is  indeed   a   very  different    moral  that   Positivism  draws 

from  the  advance  of  democracy  from  that  which  is  ofi'ercd  iis  by  the 

I  Conservatism  of  reaction.     No  reaction  whatever  is  the  true  solution — 

[hut  the  education  of  opinion.      What   wc  need  now  more  than  ever 

is  the  formation  o(&  Moral  Force  in  politics — just  principles,  habits  of 

I  discipline,  aud  organization,  respect  for  character  aud  capacity,  high 

ideaU  iu  public  life,  aud  self-control  in  all   men.      Mauy  years  ago  a 

very  acute  man,  alas  !  a  merely  critical  Conservative,  told  the  country 

that  all  that  now  remained  for  us.  was  to  *'  educate  our  masters." 

Yes  !  let  us  educate  our  masters  !  in  a  somewhat  nobler  sense  of  the 

phrase.     It  is  not  mere   schooling    and  book    knowledge  to  keep 

I  them    firom   vulgar   crime   that  ia  needed.      It  is   to    iufuso   into 

the  great  mass  of  our  people  the  basis   of  a  high  standard  of  public 

opiuiou.     Give  them  sound  convictions  on  great  questions  ;  cultivate 

in  them   the  sense  of  order,   discipline,   enthusiasm   for   their  true 

leaders,  and  a  temper  of  respect  for  competent  guidance.      Lay  the 

foundations  of  a  Moral  Force,  now  that  all  else  is  in  a  welter,  now 

that  CTCiytbing  ia  an  open  question,  and  all  parties,  and  all  public 

men,  arc  almost  equally  discredited,  and  in  a  deadlock. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  obstructive  Conservatism  that  wc  say  this*^ 
not  to  prolong  for  wealth  or  privilege  any  of  their  ill-used  ascendency. 
Wo  are  in  principle  Ilepublicaus,  eager  as  any  revolutionist  can  be 
to  see  a  long  series  of  social  reforms  accomplished  iu  Church  aud 
State  >Ve  too,  aa  much  as  any  Socialist  or  Communist,  aim  at  a 
social  reorganization  of  public  and  private  life.  But  the  bare 
formulas  of  democracy  will  never  give  ua  this,  nor  any  mere  demo- 
lition of  ancient  institutions.  From  the  true  Couser^'ative  and  from 
tbo  true  Radical  point  of  view,  the  education  of  the  Moral  ForceSj 
tke  formation  of  an  organized  body  of  public  opinion,  is  equally 
ncccsaary.  There  is  truth  in  Sir  H;  Maine's  argument  that 
dcmocrocy,//<*r  se,  gives  no  guarantee  either  of  a  progressive,  or  a  just, 
a  useful,  or  even  a  safe  government.     Why  should   there    be,  apart 
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from  the  ctcraal  claptrap  of  party  platforms  ?  Wc  bare  seen  in  France 
universal  suffrage  in  full  career  now  for  nearly  forty  years ;  and  in 
spite  of  it  a  dismal  catalogue  of  disaster  alternating  with  cWA 
war  and  deadlock.  The  one  thing  which  iu  France  has  steadily 
progressecl  for  forty  years  is  not  Icgislatiou,  but  taxation.  So,  too,  in 
New  York  and  San  iVaucifico  and  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States, 
the  maximum  of  democratic  institutions  for  generations  has  ended 
in  one  of  the  most  corrupt,  most  oppressive,  and  most  impracticable 
of  all  muuicipal  governments.  For  the  sake  of  the  people,  for  the 
sake  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed  ;  for  the  sake  of  our 
conntry,  its  past  and  its  future — far  more  than  for  the  sake  of  property, 
order,  or  any  particular  institution — we  all  need,  along  with  demo- 
cracy, and  because  of  democracy,  an  organized  Moral  Force. 
Radicals  and  ConserTativcs  are  equally  interested  in  that,  aud  can 
equally  work  together  to  create  it.  Democracy,  yes  !  if  democracy 
meau  the  active  participation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  duties 
of  government,  we  can  welcome  it,  we  mitit  accept  it.  lu  this  age 
it  is  inevitable  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  democracy,  pure  and 
simple,  may  be  worse  than  useless;  it  may  be  a  death-blow,  not  only 
to  the  nation,  but  to  the  people  themselves,  unless  it  be  followed  up 
by  its  legitimate  and  indispensable  companion,  the  organization  of 
public  opinion,  the  creation  of  a  Moral  Force,  with  disciplined 
habits  of  public  leadership  aud  public  loyalty  to  leaders. 

Do  we  not  indeed  need  this  Moral  Force  ?  Is  there  not  around 
us  on  all  sides  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  ?  JCverywhere  we  may 
see  that  democracy,  pure  aud  simple,  whilst  it  is  a  more  difficult  and 
more  dangerous  form  of  government  thau  any  other,  has  nothing  in 
it  to  exorcise  corruption,  oppression,  stagnation,  and  muddle 
government.  The  Muuicipal  Council  of  Paris  rests  on  the  roost 
unqualified  type  of  democracy  ever  established  in  Europe;  and  it 
certainly  presents  elements  of  corruption,  misrule,  and  oppresuvB 
anarchy  difficult  to  exceed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  The  demo- 
cratic principle  has  had  full  swing  for  many  years  in  the  I*>encb 
Kcpublic,  and  we  now  see  that  under  it  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
even  a  temporary  government ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  work  any 
policy ;  legislation  is  almost  suspended  by  the  conflict  of  party 
sectioiLB;  no  party  can  get  more  than  a  casual  innings;  aud  uo 
leading  man  cau  retain  any  influence  for  more  thau  a  few  mouths. 
All  parties,  all  principles,  all  men,  and  all  measures  are  cijually  fallen 
into  discredit  and  public  odium.  And  in  the  meantime  ovcrythiu; 
in  the  State  is  at  a  standstill,  or  rests  idle  in  suspense.  On 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Goverumeut  of  the  United  States 
a  fai'  simpler  task  than  those  in  Europe;  legislation  is  hardly  needed 
IV  here  there  is  not,  as  in  Europe,  a  complex  feudal  organization 
paiufidly   transforming   itself    into   one   industrial  and  democratic, 
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And  the  founclore  of  the  Uepuhlic  there  created  a  mass  of  institutions 
by  which  goverament  is  carried  on  outside  of  aay  democratic 
Chamber.  Yet  in  the  Houac  of  Representatives,  in.  the  municipali- 
tiea,  in  the  local  legislatures,  and  local  administrative  and  judicial 
systeiDj  all  resting  on  the  bare  democratic  plank,  the  fipeotaclc  is 
not  encouraging;  and  by  common  consent  of  thoughtful  men  in 
America  and  Europe,  it  leaves,  as  the  French  cuphemiatically  say, 
"  very  much  to  be  desired."  Our  own  attempts  in  the  way  of  elected 
boards,  where  the  democratic  principle  of  election  has  had  an  unin- 
terrupted 6eld  (as  in  Parliamentary  elections  it  never  has  had  yet), 
is  enougli  to  conWnce  us  that  the  ballot-box  is  not  the  last  word  in 
political  philosophy,  and  adequate  in  itself  to  bring  about  a  millen- 
nium.  There  is  still  a  fm-ther  word  to  be  said — a  very  big  and  far- 
reaching  word — the  organization  of  public  opinion, 

"Would  that  Tories,  Whigs,  aud  Radicals  remembered  that  what- 
erer  the  freedom  of  universal  suffrage  in  America  and  in  France, 
there   is   in    both   countries  a  vast  reserve  power  for  holding   the 
nation  together,  able  to  be  called  on  when  all  fails,  a  reserve  which 
b  entirely  absent  here.     In  France  and  in  the  States  there  is  a 
vast  majority  of  peasants,  and  small  farmers,  rural  cultivators,  with 
property,   local   responsibilities,   physical    strength,   habits    of  self- 
reliance,  ultimately  holding  the  legal  and  the  material  power  of  the 
nation,  and  knowing  that  they  hold  it :  the  class  which  pays  three- 
fourths  of  the    revenue,  holds   an   immense   preponderance   of  the 
rating  power,   furnishes  the  whole  of  the  food  of  the  nation,  and 
the  whole  of  the  military  force,  an  order  capable  in  both  nations  of 
suddenly  creating  millions  of  first-rate  soldiers.      Whatever  might 
be   done   in    Paris,  or  in    New  York   and  Washington,  in  the   last 
resort  ventum  eat  ad  triarioSj  as  the  Romans  said ;  the  reserves  come 
into  line,  the  reserves  of  the  rural  cultivators,  who  are  never  sup- 
poeed  to  be  very  extravagant  revolutionists.     We  hare  nothing  of 
the  kind  here.      We  have  no  peasants;  our  cultivators  of  the  soil 
liave  no  Conservative  instincts  at  all ;   and  the  recent  elections  have 
shown   that   they  cannot    be   counted   on,  in  any  sense,  as  a  Con- 
■errative  reserve. 

In  the  United  States,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  in  every  demo- 
•cratic  Republic,  there  is  an  organi7^d  Executive  system,  there  are 
Conservative  institutions,  independent  of  the  popular  Honse,  Here 
ihere  is  nothing.  Behind  the  mere  stage  scenery  of  Crown,  House 
of  Ix>rd9,  British  Constitution,  and  the  formulas  of  Blackstone  and 
Hallam,  all  now  completely  obsolete — there  is  nothing.  Old  habit, 
and  mere  inexperience,  keep  things  apparently  much  as  they  were. 
So  they  did  when  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  began  their 
brilliant  life,  on  the  throne.  But  here,  there  is  nothing,  if  a  storm 
did  come ,  nothing  really  but  one  popular  House,  elected  by  almost 
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universal  suffrage,  daily  electing  its  own  Ministers,  and  making  them 
do  all  the  work  of  govemmcnt  under  the  fire  of  their  critici&m  and 
that  of  5,000,000  of  electors.  If  that  is  not  pure  dcmocracj,  demo- 
cracy has  not  been  seen  on  eartJi  since  1793. 

And  yet  wc  go  on,  as  if  we  had  not  swept  away  and  made  a  bon- 
fire of  the  Constitution  of  J688,  all  of  us — statesmen,  publicists, 
journalists — talking  pure  democratic  doctrines,  scrambling  for  power, 
rilifying  public  men,  teaching  the  people  to  despise  their  rulers,  to 
resist  government,  covering  with  public  mockery  one  institution  after 
another,  casting  aside  public  men^  making  everything  an  open 
question,  throwing  into  the  democratic  crucible  marriage,  the  iK}sitioa  _ 
of  woman,  the  care  of  our  families,  the  education  of  the  youug^  the  | 
requirements  of  health,  and  the  precepts  of  morality.  I,  for  one, 
am  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept  as  inspired  revelation  the  absolute 
fiat  of  any  ballot-box,  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  and  right  to  marry 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  a  deceased  brother's  wife;  whether  my  M 
neighbours  shall  make  it  criminal  to  buy  a  glass  of  Ijeer,  if  I  thiuk  ■ 
right  so  to  do ;  whether  my  neighbours  shall  be  free  to  give  me 
the  small-pox,  or  next,  I  suppose,  free  to  prosecute  me  for  vaccinat- 
ing my  own  child  ;  whether  children  shall  be  torn  from  their  homes 
by  public  oflScers  aud  forced  to  spend  their  days  in  school ;  whether 
the  old  habits  of  civili2ed  life,  distributing  different  fuuctions  in, 
society  to  men  and  to  women,  shall  be  all  set  aside,  and  sex  abolished, 
except  so  far  as  the  primary'  laws  of  our  physical  nature  may  decline 
to  be  reformed  ;  or  whether  marriage  shall  be  made  as  clastic  as 
the .  lease  of  a  house,  and  as  entirely  a  matter  of  bueincss  convcnicnco 
as  a  partnership  in  the  wine-trade.  These  arc  all  things  to  decide 
which  the  democratic  ballot-box  h  the  worst  of  all  possible  tribunals^ 
and  which  I,  for  one,  decline  to  leave  to  its  free  and  independent 
vote.  I  would  as  soou  take  a  popular  vote  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  or  the  best  metbod  of  observing  tbc 
Transit  of  Venus. 

The  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  people  in  government  by  all 
means.      But  with  it,  the  indispensable  corollary,  the  creation  of 
systematic  public    opinion,  the  organization  of  the    Moral    Forces. 
We  are  all  startled  to  see  how  elections  sway  backwards  and   for-    . 
wards,  how  parties,  men,  policies,  even  prejudices  and   old  creeds,fl 
seem    to   disappear  before   the   suffrage  as   if   an  earthquake    had 
suddenly  swallowed   up  the   old   fabrics,  and  rc-fashioucd  anew  the    ; 
soil  on  which  we  live.     Everything  is  possible  in  the  mighty  wavefl 
of  a  great  democratic  vote.      Constitutions,  empires^  churches,  our^ 
homes  and  families,  our  daily  life — all  wait  to   be   cost  into   the. 
Medea's  caldron.     The  ballot-box,  the  new  Delphic  oracle,  speaks 
some  more  or  less  articulate  way — and  we  all  submit,  saying,  "  Well  J 
after  all,  let  us  see  huw  this  change  will  work." 
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There  is  urgeut  need  to  form  a  public  npiuion,  iudcpcndcat  of 
ParliamcDt  aud  of  all  electoral  niachiucry  wliatcrer.  The  fierce 
rivafary  of  parties,  and  the  way  in  which  party  abforbs  all  political 
thought  amongst  us,  is  a  growing  danger.  It  may  be  agreed  that 
ibe  healthy  orgauization  of  party  is  an  essential  condition  of  Parlia- 
mentary gorcrument.  As  practised  with  us,  the  organization  of 
party  tends  io  crush  and  stiHc  the  free  play  of  public  opinion. 
Mcmljcrs  of  Parliament  feel  it  a  duty  not  to  embarrass  their  party 
leaders  by  discussing  any  qaestiou  whicli  the  leaders  do  not  sanction, 
or  by  ever  criticising  anything  they  do  or  omit  to  do.  Party  men 
and  politicians  outside  Parliament  follow  the  same  cue  and  encou- 
rage the  members  in  silent  discipline.  The  journalists  and  publicists 
usually  have  their  party  side,  aud  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  stir 
no  awkward  topic,  but  with  their  whole  force  to  support  the  parly 

I  side.     Thus,  as   the   whole   political  energy   of  our  day   runs   into 
I'arltomentary  channels,  and  is  organized  with  military  discipline  to 
secure  party  victories  (and  the  same  thing  is  evcu  more  conspicuous 
in  the  United  States),  the  free  formation  of  public  opinion  is  almost 
aa  difficult  as  under  tho  despotism  of  a  Czar  or  a  Napoleon. 
In  tho  name  of  Freedom  and  Progress  let  some  of  us  at  least  keep 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  race-course,  out  of  the  party  caucus,  out  of 
party  journalism.     Let  us  in  this  place  attempt  to  do  what  wc  caa 
to  organize  a  real  Moral  Force.      I  would  claim  for  Positivists  this 
much :  that  they  are  the  only  organized  body  of  politicians  in  the 
kingdom  who  systematically  strive    to   build  up  public  opinion   on 
other  than  party  lines,  with  other  thau  Ministerial  victories  as  their 
aim.      Positivism,   in    its   essence,    means  simply   the   formation    of 
some  moral  power  as  the  inspircr  of  active  life,  without  any  coarse 
stimulus  of  rivalry  or  ambition.      The  Churches  busy  themselves  with 
theological  and   celestial   questions  only.      Here   is    the   failure   of 
merely  celestial  religion.      I^t  us  with  such   help  as   Conservative, 
^hig,  or  Aadieal  will  give,  try  to  form   high   and    light   canons  of 
public  judgment ;  let  us  insist  on  making  the  plain  moral  law  domi- 
nan t  in  uational  politics;  let  us  urge  the  clear  intelligences  aud  the 
J usL  spirits  everywhere  to  make  their  voices  heard  and  not  slavisldy 
to  submit  to  the  loud  cries  of  the  maJiy,  and  the  gross  verdict  of  a 
-vroodcn  ballot-box;  let  us  insist   that  the   ftrat    and  most   crj'tug  of 
public  duties  is  to  teach,  guide,  and  lead  the  people,  and  as  a  means 
"to  that  teaching,  to  make  the   people   teachable.      Let  us  raise  up 
the  spirit  of  enb'ghlencd  education  in  things  public  and    national, 
»trcugthcmug  in  the  people  everywhere  the  idea  of  being  taught  and 
led,  convinced  aud  elevated.      Politics  are  not,  any  more  thau  astro- 
omy  or  medicine,  the  province  of  the  mass.     They  are  the  province 
of  wise  guidance  aud  intelligent  co-operation. 

Our  plea  for  the  orgauization  of  opinion  into  a  real  Moral  Force 
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as  tlie  true  counterbalance  of  democracy,  is  no  backsliding  into 
that  retrograde  cynicism  \rbich  afflicbi  thinking  men  as  they  advance 
in  life.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the  topics  of  the 
day;  but  before  I  close  I  vill  say  a  few  words  about  one  or  two 
of  the  most  pressing  problems. 

Tliere  is  one  compensation  in  the  ncknowlctlged  deadlock  to  which 
our  Parliamentary  system  is  reduced^  that  it  roust  at  last  force 
practical  statesmen  to  deal  with  this  urgent  reform.  In  season  and 
out  of  season  wc  have  urged  that  tlie  absorption  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  direct  administration  of  this  vast  Kmpire,  was  a 
danger  to  all  good  government,  and  to  our  national  existence.  The 
inoi^nic  welter  of  procedure,  the  consoUdation  of  obtftructiou  into 
a  special  art,  the  anomalous  meddling  of  a  legislative  body  with  the 
details  of  Executive,  stifle  government  and  kill  statesmanship.  It  is 
far  more  than  a  mere  internal  reform  of  procedure  that  is  needed. 
Without  that  indeed.  Parliament  will  soon  be  a  langhing-stockto  the 
world.  The  real  want  of  our  time  is  the  creation  of  a  responsible 
Executive,  in  direct  contact  with  public  opinion  ;  able  to  carry  on  its 
difficult  tasks  without  the  hourly  interference  of  Parliamentaiy 
factions,  and  the  need  of  securing  a  party  majority  from  day  to  day. 
England  is  the  only  country  iu  the  world  which  ever  made  its  entire 
Executive  system  tiie  mere  committee  of  a  huge  democratic  club. 
The  function  of  ]X)pular  assemblies  is  to  legislate,  to  control  finance,  io 
express  the  formal  will  of  their  electors.  They  cannot  by  their  very 
nature  either  govern  or  dictate  to  governments  in  admin istratire 
detail  5. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  bow  much  deeper  than  any  party  question 
lies  the  fatal  growth  of  the  Empire,  when  we  see  that  under  a  Con- 
servative, and  therefore  we  might  suppose  a  more  Imperialist  Govern- 
ment, there  is  more  prospect  than  there  was  under  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  OUT  finally  escaping  from  our  Egyptian  imbroglio.  Ttc 
year  has  not  passed — no  year  is  likely  to  pass — without  again  adding 
to  our  overcharged  Empire  another  kingdom — this  time  one  nearly 
as  large  aa  France.  In  spite  of  our  supposed  Parliamentary  control 
(so  troublesome  and  meddlesome,  and  yet  so  profoundly  inefficient), 
we  have  no  adequate  information  as  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Burmab.  Our  body  here  has  expressed 
its  emphatic  opinion  against  conquest,  as  usual  made,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  in  the  interest  of  certain  private  traders,  and  not  out  of 
national  necessity  ;  and  wc  again  renew  our  condemnation  of  annexa- 
tion ;  a  step  which  wc  refuse  to  admit  to  be  justified  either  by  the 
tmc  interests  of  England  or  the  rule  of  justice.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  vast  extension  of  our  Empire  is  justified  to-day,  would 
equally  support  a  war  of  conquest  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
arc  the  grounds  on  which  the  Bussian  Empire  has  been  perpetuallyi 
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extextded  ia  Asia^  and  vbich  arc  for  it  a  continual  menace  and  source 
of  war  and  disturbance  toirurds  the  Empire  of  Turkey.  Oriental 
empires  necessarily  have  semi* barbarous  and  turbulent  neighbour»j 
and  the  interests  of  traders  in  semi -civilized  regions  to  protect.  I» 
tbe  extension  of  Empire  to  go  on  indefinitely?  In  this  matter  we 
sccro  to  be  carried  round  in  a  perpetual  vicious  circle.  Swarms  of 
tndors  and  adventurers  pusb  themselves  into  the  vant  regions  oat- 
aide  our  world-wide  Empire.  Tbey  are  ever  involving  tliemselves 
and  as  in  quarrels  with  the  semi-barbarous  rulers,  and  are  ever  dis- 
'  covering  new  sources  of  gain  to  be  derived  from  conquest.  So  conquest 
and  auucxatiou  advance,  till  the  day  comes — and  it  must  come- 
when  the  whole  Empire  v\\\  topple  down  in  bloody  ruin. 

A  crisis  is  evidently  approaching   in    the  matter  of  education,  in 
which  a  combined  effort   will   be   made  by   the  Clmrches  and  the 
vestries  to  undo  much  of  the  work   of  the    national    school  system. 
From  tbe  Rrat  wo  raised  our  voice  against  the  danger  of  making  the 
school  system   too   ambitious,  too  costly,  and  too  oppressive.      We 
always  asked  that  education    should  be    free   iu  every  sense  of  the 
word ;  free  from  payment,  aud  free  from  compulsion  ;  that  it  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  bare  elements,  and  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with   free    religious   teaching.       It    is    tbe   principle   of  compulsion 
which  has  embittered   and   com]ilicated   this  question.     When  the 
tyrannical    rule  of  compulsion    is  enforced    along    with    ambitious 
schemes  of  a  universal  State  education,  resistance  is  inevitable;  the 
poor  look  ou  the  school  as  oppressive ;  the  cx{)ensc  becomes  a  grow- 
ing difBoiUty,  aud  a  real  social  hardship ;  all  the  religious  bodies  are 
made  hostile,  aud  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  motives  for  economy 
are   arrayed  against   the  school.     I  remember  myself,  at  the  com- 
nieucement  of  the  Educntion  Act  in  1870,  urging  that  the  "problem 
waa  bow  to  make  the  schools  useful,  not  how  to/urce  the  people  to  use 
them  ;"  "  that    the   primary  education   by   the  State  should  be  in 
principle  gratuitous;*'  that    it  should    be   "strictly   confined  to  the 
rudiments   of    school  knowledge,  and    not   compulsory;"  that    all 
ambitious  visions  of  a   high  State  education   should   be  put  aside, 
■and  every  encouragement  given   to  religious  education  by  voluntary 
Ytrligious  agency.    These  arc  the  principles  of  education  to  which  we 
crou&iiftontly  adhere.     We  of  all  men  are  most  earnest  in  the  cause 
of  religious  education,  as  we  understand  it.     The  Catholic  Church 
itself  cannot  more  vehemently  believe  in  all  education  of  a  high  order 
\iciug  a  religious  educntiorif  given   by  teachers  trained  in  a  religious 
faitb  and  by  every  word  scekiug  to    inculcate  that  religious  faith. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  the  State,  and  therefore  all  State  education 
ftbould  be  quite  rudimentary,  modest  in  its  aim,  free  from  all  com- 
pulsion, gratuitous   in   principle,   and  merely  au:ciliary  to  the  true 
higher  education   which   necessarily   belongs  to   free   and    spiritual 
bodies. 
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On  the  same  grounds  that  ne  call  for  Free  Schools  wc  call  for 
Free  Churches.  Tlie  entire  freedom  from  State  control  of  every 
spiritual  anthuriij  is  the  very  foundatioQ  of  Foaitivtsro ;  aud  hence 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  &n.d  any  justification  for  the  principle  of  a 
Stftte  Church.  With  the  Chnrch  of  England  as  a  spiritual  institu- 
tion we  can  liave  no  ground  of  bitterness  ;  Tiay,  we  must  recogai 
the  indispensable  work  which  it  alone  ia  still  competent  to  aSbrd 
myself  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  baptized,  confirmed, 
and  married  by  it,  finding  the  Churcli  a  means  of  spiritual  culture 
for  the  poor  aud  the  ignorant,  1  actively  support  it  as  a  parishioner, 
and  I  can  have  uo  desire  whatever  to  sec  the  Church  broken  up  as  k< 
religious  bu<ly.  Uut  the  control  of  the  State,  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  House  of  Commnus,  which  might  easily  consist  of  a 
majority  hraitile  to  the  Church,  even  as  a  religious  body — nil  this  is 
fatal  to  real  spiritual  inllueiice.  At  every  turn  its  spiritual  activity 
is  poisoned  at  the  source.  Not  from  antipathy  to  the  Church,  not 
from  hostility  to  religion,  but  by  our  sympathy  with  all  true  and 
vital  religion,  we  see  in  the  very  conditions  of  a  State  Church  the 
paralysis  of  real  spiritual  life,  the  fatal  disease  which  in  the  end  must 
kill  the  Church  of  Euglaud. 

A  few  words  on  the  now  burning  question  of  Irelaud,  and  I  limve 
done.  Free  Schoils,  Free  Church,  Local  Self-Govemmeut  are  three' 
cardinal  points  of  Posidvist  faith.  It  ia  now  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  that  our  body  first  raised  its  voice,  in  the  "  Letters  on  Ireland," 
by  our  friend  Dr.  Bridges,  published  iu  1867j  in  favour  of  the  frank 
recognition  of  the  Irish  nationality,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Irish  Government.  In  the  proposal  put  forward  in  our  name 
by  Dr.  Congrevc  in  1868,  the  aim  is  stated  to  be  "to  create  in 
Irelaud  a  new  self-existing  aud  sclf-ruliug  unit  amongst  '\Te9lera 
States."  We  were,  iu  fact,  as  a  body,  Homo  Rulers  before  the  Home 
Rule  party  existed,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  touched  the  Church  or 
the  land  ;  long  before  the  Land  League,  or  the  National  League,  oi 
the  Nationalist  party  were  formed.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the 
Positivifit  body  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  only  organized  body  of  English 
politicians  who  on  principle,  and  entirely  apart  from  any  party  en- 
tanglement, or  any  personal  ambition,  upheld  this  cause,  throngb  good 
report  and  evil  report,  during  the  Fenian  panic  and  the  Land  League 
agitation,  and  the  dynamite  scare.  We  called  out  on  grounds  of 
duty,  justice,  and  patriotism,  for  the  removal  of  the  dominant  Church, 
for  restoring  the  laud  to  the  cultivators,  whetlier  large  or  small,  for 
a  national  education  for  the  Irish  people,  for  Imperial  grants  to 
develop  again  the  ruined  industries  of  the  island ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Irish  nationality,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  National 
Government.  To  that  prtjgrammc  wc  adhere  now.  Wc  have  not  to 
be  converted  by  Mr.  Gludstone,  nor  arc  wc  siuldcnly  confounded  by 
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bis  ova  somcvliat  startling  conversion.  Whether  be  will  succeed  or  not 
it  ii  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  until  he  has  made  public  his  plan.  But 
the  eitablishmout  of  an  Irish  National  Uovcrnracnt  is  non^  amongst 
the  certainties  of  the  future ;  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that 
Parliameulary  (Jovernmcnt  in  Kugland  is  now  unworkable  without  it. 

AVe  arc  not  superstitious  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  Parlia- 
mentary Government  in  itself  is  a  panacea  for  all  social  evils,  and  an 
infallible  guarantee  of  national  prosperity.  And  we  can  foresee  that 
a  Ui^c  democratic  House  on  the  English  model  sitting  in  Dublin, 
wholly  without  the  strong  traditions  which  still  steady  our  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  without  the  immense  silent  forces  latent  in 
English  society,  may  issae  in  misrule,  anarchy,  eveu  possibly  in  civil 
war.  1  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  conditions  of  an  Irish  House  of 
Representatives.  The  smaller  it  is,  the  less  like  the  Euglish  in  ita 
functions,  and  the  more  distinctly  separate  from  pui'ely  Eiccutive 
iunctions,  the  less  will  no  doubt  be  the  danger  of  misrule,  and  con- 
fusion and  tyranny.  The  creation  of  a  real,  distinct,  powerful 
Executive  is  almost  a  necessity  of  the  case,  and  herein  what  are 
called  the  guarantees  must  bo  found.  But  both  legislative  and 
executive  powers  must  be  Irish,  national,  local,  and  not  Imperial, 
though  I  profoundly  trust  that  the  Eiecutive  authority,  at  least,  will 
not  be  democratic.  "^ 

To  such  a  national  authority,  we,  at  any  rate,  if  other  English 
politicians  hesitate,  are  willing  to  commit  the  destinies  of  Ireland ; 
nayf  it  most  be  admitted  frankly,  the  destinies  of  England  also. 
For  we  have  cou6dcncc  that  tlie  Irish  people  arc  iudeed  a  nation ; 
a  nation  neither  crushed  by  evil  rule  nor  degraded  by  centuries  of 
civil  war ;  and,  though  there  may  be  cruel  troubles  yet  in  store  for 
them  and  for  ua  in  the  last  wrench,  though  many  an  innocent  one 
may  suffer,  and  many  an  evil  oue  may  work  his  bad  will,  even  though 
EIngland  ring  with  rage  and  shame  before  it  is  all  over,  and  though 
Ireland  pass  tlirough  times  of  hardship  and  distress,  nothing  but  the 
aatiafaction  of  the  national  desire  can  ever  heal  the  secular  struggle 
between  the  two  nations,  and  close  what  is  the  deepest  stigma  upon 
the  history  of  the  English  people,  and  oue  of  the  darkest  blots  on 
Xh^  life  of  Humanity. 

Fked£R[c  Haukison. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 

GERMANY. 


DURING  the  last  half-year  foreigu  afl'aira  in  Germany  have  been 
neither  very  eventful  nor  very  successful.  As  to  the  Bulgarian 
movement,  it  was  for  Prince  Bismarck  certainly  an  **  untowanl  event/' 
aa  for  most  of  the  Kuropeau  Powers.  To  the  President  of  the  Berlin 
CongreaSj  any  hole  picked  in  his  work  ia  unwelcome,  although  the 
Emperor  ^Villiam,  who  at  that  time  was  prevented  from  taking  any 
part  in  poUtica  by  the  consequences  of  Nobiling's  murdcruus  attempt, 
afterwards  strongly  disapproved  of  the  separation  of  the  two 
Bulgarias,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  untenable  arrangement,  as, 
sooner  or  later,  the  two  would  infallibly  unite,  Ifowerer,  the  Chancellor 
is  essentially  a  practical  statesman.  lie  saw  that  the  movement,  which 
took  him,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  surprise,  was  genuine,  and  would 
not  have  opposed  it,  if  M.  de  Giers,  on  his  return  from  Copenhagen, 
had  not  assured  him  that  his  Imperial  master  was  so  much  vexed  by 
Prince  Alexander's  conduct,  that  tliere  eould  be  no  thought  of 
acknowledging  the  aceorapliahed  fact.  Now,  the  anger  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  quite  intellij^ible;  he  dislikes  Prince  Alexander,  not  only 
because  he  is  a  German,  but  because  he  demurred  to  making  Bulgaria 
a  vassal  state  of  Russia,  just  as  Montenegro  is.  A  Kussian  intrigue  was 
therefore  got  up  to  overthrow  Prince  Alcxonder,  and  replace  him  bv 
the  Czar's  brother-in-law,  Prince  WalJemar  of  Denmark,  who  was  to 
bring,  as  thedowry  of  bis  dynasty,  the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  overthrow  King  Milan,  and  put  upon  hiH  throne 
Russia's  servant.  Prince  Karagcorgcvitcb.  Prince  Alexander  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  this  plot,  aud  during  the  summer  was  absent 
in  Germany;  he  paid  visits  to  M.  dc  Gicrs,  at  Franzensbad,  and  to  the 
Kmpcror  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna,  speaking  in  perfect  good  faith 
as  if  nothing  particular  was  going  on.  It  was  only  on  his  return, 
that  his  patriotic  minister,  Karavclow,  who  had  got  wind  of  what  was 
preparing,  initiated  him  into  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  the 
Prince,  aided  by  the  advice  of  Kngland'sable  Charge  d'aJi'aires,  Mr. 
Lascclles,  saw  at  once  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  ilic  movement.  He  did  bo,  and  the  wliole  population  supported 
liim;  but  one  may  conceive  the  auger  of  Kussia  at  seeing  the  mine  laid 
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her,  going  off  in  the  opposite  way  agaiust  her ;  she  was  vexed,  not 
because  the  movement  was  directed  against  thn  Treaty  of  Berlin,  hut 
because  it  had  an  auti-RuBsian  eharacter.  The  Czar  therefore  re- 
solred  to  cnish  it,  and  tried  to  do  ao  by  recalling  the  Russian  officers 
from  Bulgaria,  and  by  insulting  the  Prince  by  striking  hira  otF  the 
list  of  the  Imperial  army.  For  the  German  Chancellor  therefore  the 
acknowle.dgmi-nt  of  the  union  would  have  hueu  tantamount  to  a  rupture 
with  Russia,  and  as  ally  in  that  direction  he  would  have  had  Euglaud 
alone,  with  the  uncertain  results  of  the  English  elections  and  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  power.  His  situation  was  made 
stiU  more  diflieult  by  the  ill-advised  policy  of  Austria  in  favouring  the 
pretensions  of  Servia,  and  virtually  furnishing  her  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  by  allowing  the  Vienna  Lacnder-Bank  to  conclude  a  loan  with  the 
Government  of  Belgrade.  Placed  between  these  conflicting  policies, 
the  Chancellor  resolved  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  to  support,  at  the 
Cooferencc  of  Constantinople,  the  re-establishment  of  the  stalwi  quo 
ante,  while  he  was  probably  far  from  being  angry  at  Sir  W.  White's  oppo- 
sition, which  reduced  the  diplomatic  labours  of  that  assembly  to  nothing. 
Prince  Alexander's  gallantry  changed  the  whole  situation.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  he  was  too  popular  with  his  subjects  to  he  discarded  by  a  foreign 
decree  and  aacrifiecd  to  the  goodwill  ot  Russia;  and  the  hoUowness  of 
the  calculations  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  became  self-evident,  when 
Senia,  under  the  flimsiest  pretext,  attacked  Bulgaria  and  was  beaten. 
Austria  had  to  intervene  in  order  to  save  Servia  from  the  worst,  and 
the  united  Powers  imposed  an  armistice,  which  is  to  be  turned  to 
account  for  getting  at  a  peaceful  solution.  The  peace  between  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  will  probably  soon  be  concluded,  but  the  settlement  of  the 
Bulgarian  question  is  still  presenting  great  dillieiilties.  Prince  Alexander 
has  withdrawn  his  claim  for  a  war  indemnity,  as  well  as  for  any  terri- 
torial cession,  but  this  is  simply  because  he  expects  to  find  his  reward  in 
the  union  with  Eastern  Rouoielia,  to  be  effected  in  one  form  or  another. 
He  has  consented  to  the  armistice  only  after  several  of  the  great  Powers 
have  assured  hira  that  there  shall  be  no  question  of  re-establishiug  the 
status  quA}  ante  i  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  bring  about  the  consent 
of  Russia  to  a  solution  which  will  leave  him  practically  the  sovereign 
of  a  Bulgaria  withdrawn  from  Russian  influence,  and  forming, 
with  Rouniania,  a  strong  bulwark  against  any  further  encroachment 
upon  Turkey.  It  will  not  be  casiy  to  gild  this  pill  so  as  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Czar  and  his  advisers.  First  there  is  to  be  a  personal 
reconciliation  tjctwccn  the  two  Alexanders.  Tlic  Russian  one  expects 
tliat  the  Bulgarian  shall  ask  his  forgiveness  and  practically  rtjtum  to 
bis  former  allegiance.  Not  only  have  his  projects  failed  but  his 
personal  pride  is  wounded.  As  he  well  sees,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  chief  patron  he  wished  to  be  considered, 
but  also  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subject.*,  Prince  Alexander,  whom  he 
disgraceti  before  all  the  world,  is  the  real  Slav  hero.  On  the  other 
bond,  the  latter  insists  that  it  was  he  who  suffered  the  insult  of  being 
struck  off  the  list  of  the  Russian  army,  without  having  given  any  pro- 
vocation, and  maintains  that  this  blot  on  his  reputation  must  be  tirst 
wiped  out  before  be  can  offer  his  hand  for  a  reconciliation.  Such 
personal  points  of  honour  between  povcrcigns  are  always  of  a  most 
ticklish  nature,  and  it  will  tax  all  Prince  Bismarck'i*  ability  to  find  a 
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■nu'J:-o  Unaine  which  will  soothe  the  rankling  feelings  of  the 
and  will  yet  be  auccptabie  to  Prince  Alexander.  Thi*  point  once  attained, 
it  will  he  easy  to  obtain  Turkey's  consent  to  the  union  in  one  form  o: 
another.     The  Chancellor  baa  auotlier  motive  for  attaining  thia  rccon 
ciliation.     It  is  no  secret  that  xomc  time  ago  Prince  Alexander  ask 
the  hand  of  Princess  Victoria,  second  daughter  of  the  German  Crow 
Prince,  and  that  the  Princess  as  well  as  her  pnrcnts  were  in  favour 
this  match,  but  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  thought  the  Bul- 
garian throne  too  unstable  to  risk  such  an  adventure.     But  the  uuiou 
of  the  two  Bulgarias  once  secured,  this  aS'air  as!^umes  a  very  dilTercnt 
aspect ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the    most  powerful   future   sovereigns  of  Europe  vrould   immensely 
strengthen  Prince  Alexander's  position. 

The  result  of  the  Knglish  elections  has  been  witrvessed  by  the  German 
public,  and  I  believ<:  I  may  say  also  by  the  German  Oovcmmcut,  with 
regret  and  surprise.  Prince  Bismarck's  sympathies  are  of  course  all 
in  favour  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  when  unexpectedly  the  greater  port' 
of  the  towns  voted  for  the  Conservatives  we  thought  the  battle  won  ; 
but  the  county  elections  led  to  the  result  that  there  is  no  stable 
Government  on  which  Foreign  Powers  may  rely,  a  whim  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  the  strategy  of  Mr.  Parnell  being  able  any  (inc  morning  to 
overturn  the  existing  Cjovcrnnient.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  all  German  politicians  of  note  wish  to  cement  the  alliancn  with 
Austria  and  Italy  by  that  of  England,  and  »u  to  render  France  and  Uusaia 
unable  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe;  but  unless  the  Irish  danger 
forces  the  moderate  Liberals  to  join  the  Conservatives,  KngUiud 
remains  for  continental  statesmen  a  doubtful  ally. 

As  to  colonial  policy,  Germany  has  been  very  successful    in  Afnca 
and  mobt  uut«uccessfiil  in  the  affair  of  the  Carolines. 

The  naval  demonstration  of  a  powerful  German  squadron  collecting 
atZauzibar  completely  broke  the  re:>istauce  of  Sultan  Said  Bargash  U> 
tlie  acquisitions  of  the  German  East  African  Company,  and  a  vciy 
advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  hira  ou 
December  20,  wliich  also  ensures  us  the  free  use  of  the  port  of  Dar-cs- 
Salam.  It  is  gratefully  acknowledged  that  the  cuuclusion  of  thiii 
treaty  was  favoured  by  the  improved  relations  witb  Eugland,  whose 
inUucncc,  under  the  former  Ministry,  was  directed  against  any  approchr- 
•n^efnt  between  Germany  and  the  Sultan.  The  still  pending  ditlcrence^ 
as  to  the  suzerain  rights  of  the  latter  over  some  points  uf  the  coast  will 
easily  be  settled,  the  Sultan  having  already  acknowledged  the  German 
protectorate  over  Witu  after  the  arrival  of  the  German  squadron. 
This  protectorate,  for  which  the  East  African  Company  gotan  Imperial 
charter,  now  stretclies  from  the  frontier  of  Mozainhi(juc  to  Bcrbera, 
occupied  by  the  Knglish,  and  it  will  now  be  the  great  task  of  theCompany 
to  organize  this  enormous  country,  which  certainly  offers  far  larger 
prosi>cct8  for  colouizatiou  and  trade  than  the  new  Congo  State,  even  if 
the  projected  railway  from  LeopoldviUe  to  Stanley  Pool  should  be  con- 
structed. It  has  been  a  matter  of  unfeigned  astonishment  in  German 
Hmmcial  circles  that  English  capitalists  should  venture  on  a  loan 
for  that  purpose,  for  hitherto  tlic  African  population  of  that  di&trict  has. 
flhown  small  capacity  for  absorbing  European  products.  In  a  gimiUr 
way  the  Impfiiial  Cummiasioaer,  Goeriug.  has  brought  the  whole  ofj 
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Bamara  and  Kamaqaaland  under  regular  German  protection.  It  now 
rcToainft  to  be  seou  whether  the  financial  company  whicli  has  been 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  Herr  von  Han<;cmfinn,  will  find  rainea 
in  the  country  conii)ariible  to  those  of  the  Cape  Copiwr  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  limits  of  the  German  and  French  possessions  on  the  West 
African  coast  have  I)ccn  settled  by  a  convention  signed  December  24, 
as  those  in  New  Guinea  have  been  regulated  by  a  compact  between 
Germany  and  England.  At  the  same  time,  the  internal  relations  of 
the  new  colonics  in  Africa  have  been  consolidated  by  the  iutroduction 
of  certain  parts  of  the  German  penal  and  civil  codes. 

A  striking  contraat  to  the«e  achievements  is  presented  by  the  affair 
of  the  Carolines.     It  cannot  possibly  be  doubted  that  PrincL*  Kismarck 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith  when,  conformably  to  the  petitions  of  the 
leading  German  houses  in  those  islands,  he  resolved  to  occupy  them, 
and  courteously  aunounced  his  resolution  to  the  Spanish  Oorernraent, 
althon^h  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  Article  31-  of  the  Coiif;o  Act  only 
referring    to    new    acquisitions    in   Africa.     Some    Spanish    consular 
functionaries  in  China  had  indeed,  in  1H7j,  put  forward  preten&ions  to 
the  islands,  but  these  proceedings  were  r«iistcd  by  protests,  not  only 
from  Germany  but  also  from  Great  Britain.     The  Note  of  the  British 
Minister  declnrcd  that  Jlcr  Majesty's  Government  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  claims  put  forward  by  Spain  to  the  Caroline  and  Pelew 
Islands,  bccanse  Spain  had  never  exercised,  and  did  not  then  exercise, 
any  real  dominion  over  these  islands.     It  is  a  well-established  principle 
of  international  law  that  priority  of  discovery  gives  no  title  unless  it 
be  accompanied   by  possession  ;  therel'orc,  even  if  Spain  could  prove 
that  she  Iwd  discovered  theCarolines,  this  would  be  immaterial  if  she  had 
not  exercised  a  real  dominion  in  those  parts  ;  and  not  only  did  (rcrmany 
and  Great  Britain  establish  by  thescNotesoflSrs  that  no  such  dominion 
existed,  and  not  only  was  there  no  answer  from  the  Spanish  Government 
to  these  protests,  but  when  the  British  Minister  at  .Madrid,  Sir  Henry 
Ltiyard,   reverted  in    1876  to  the  sulijectj  the  Sjmnish    Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  Spnin  ha<l  never  claimed  sovereign  rights 
orer  the  Carolines  (dispatch  of  November  14,  1876,  in  the  Blue  Book 
of  ISSi).     If,  therefore,  the  same  Minister  who  made  this  declaration 
now  answered  the   German   Minister's  communication  by  a  violent 
protest,  re-echoed  by  the  whole  Spanish   press,  it   is  evident  that  in 
doin^   so   he  was  swayed    by  reasons   of  internal  policy  and  party. 
Prince  Bijtmarck,  in  face  of  this  row,  which  culminated   in  the  attack 
on  the  German  Legation,  maintained  a  dig^nified  composure,  such  as  is 
only  possible  to  the  strong  insulted  by  the  weak.     But  at  the  same 
time  he  took  care  to  establish,  in  two  masterly  Notes,  the  utt6r  base- 
lessness of  the  Spanish  claims.      Moreover,  he  immediately  published 
these  Notes  in  the  official  lleich-^inzeiger,  thus  nailin;;  his  colours  to 
the  mast,  and  if  finally  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  the  affair 
to. some  impartial  umpire,  this  was  considered  simply  as  the  expression 
of  the  belief  that  the  claims  of  (lerraany  were  such   as  to  bear  every 
Mcrutiny.     Bat  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Chancellor 
chD«e  as  mediator  the  very  man  who  pcrhai)s  nione  in  the  world  was 
UDAble  to  deliver  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  question.   When  it  first 
Ininspireil  that  the  intended   mediator  was  to  be  the   Pope,   people 
believed  it  to  be  a  bad  joke,  and  National  Liberal  piii>er8  were  fore- 
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most  in  denouncing  the  idea  as  preposterous  ;  which,  liowever,  did  not 
prevent  the  joumaiistic  Poloaiuses  from  declaring,  a  week  after,  when 
the  news  proved  to  be  true,  that  it  was  certainly  a  most  profound 
eombination.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Chancellor  fell  into  a  trap  of  the 
meanest  kind.  A  year  ago  he  had  decreed  the  expulsion  of  an  Italian, 
who,  as  correspond  cat  of  certain  lioman  papers,  hod  indulged  in 
dispara^ng  observations  on  his  policy.  This  man  returned  to  Kome 
and  wrote  letters  for  some  Berlin  papers.  As  a  mere  hoax,  he  tele- 
graphed to  one  of  them  that  Spain  intended  to  propose  the  Pope  aa 
mediator,  knowings  full  well  that  no  Spanish  Minister  would  erer 
venture  to  make  such  a  proposal,  which  was  certain  to  be  rejected  at 
Berlin.  But  the  Chancellor  took  the  news  in  earnest,  and  thought  it 
well  to  forestall  such  a  proposal  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  by  making  it 
himself. 

I  venture  to  maintain  that  this  was  a  gross  blunder.  First,  aa  I 
have  said,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  take  an  impartial  view  of 
the  matter.  Most  good  Catholics  will  smile  if  to-day  the  famous  Bull 
is  mentioned  by  which  Alexander  VI.  pai'titioned  the  new  world 
between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  a  Pope  cannot  ntVord  to  ignore  such 
a  dccisiou  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  the  less  so  as  it  was  soon  found 
out  that  another  Bull  of  Alexander  VIIl.  or  Innocent  XII.  existed, 
which  ackuowledgcd  the  rights  of  Spain  to  the  Carolines.  l*riaciplc»  of 
international  law,  however  well  they  may  be  established,  cannot  prevail 
at  the  Curia  against  decisions  pronounced  by  a  Pope.  Secondly,  the 
Pope  was  unable  to  judge  impartially,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  said  by  the  German  Government  papers  that 
he  was  appealed  to,  not  in  that  capacity,  but  merely  as  a  Sovereign,  But 
this  is  a  delusion  in  every  regard.  The  Pope  is  no  longer  a  sovereign,  for 
the  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  dominion  over  a  certain  territory, 
however  small  it  may  be,  and  the  Pope  has  no  longer  any  territory;  even 
the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  are  only  left  to  him  as  entail.  The  fact 
\»,  that  the  Italian  law  of  guarantees,  in  order  to  maintain  his  spiritual 
independence,  treitiH  the  Pope  in  certain  regards  as  if  he  were  still  a 
Hovercigu,  sanctioning  hi»  personal  inviolability,  his  ri^ht  of  legation, &c., 
but  the  Pope  cannot  enforce  these  rights.  He  cannot  protect  thr 
privileges  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  accredited  lo  his  person  ;  all  rights 
conferred  upon  him  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Italian  (toveni- 
menl.  However,  even  if  he  were  still  a  sovereign,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  judge  simply  in  that  capacity,  ignoring 
his  position  us  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Just  as  Pius  IX.  in 
184  S  refused  to  declare  war  against  Austria  because  the  Austrians  were 
his  sons  as  well  as  the  Italians,  so  Leo  XIII.  could  not  atford  to  alienate 
a  country  so  emincmly  Catholic  as  Spaiu  by  giving  an  adverse 
judgment,  the  more  so  because  he  knew  that  the  German  Catholics 
would  receive  with  utter  iudiScreuce  a  judgment  unfavourable  to  their 
( lovernmeut. 

Lastly,  the  appeal  to  tlie  Papal  mediation  was  a  mistake.  Ijecause  it 
strengthened  anew  the  Ullramontaue  pretensions.  It  has  been  s 
favourite  theme  of  Leo  Xlll.'a  speeches  to  recommend  himself  as  the 
most  proper  arbitrator  between  States  and  Princes.  Hitherto  this 
has  remained  a  "vox  elamanlis  iu  deserto;  "  it  was  rescrvetl  to  the 
Protectant  CbaaccUur  of  Germany  to  realize  the  dream.     No  doubt 
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the  Pope  was  highly  gratified  by  this  appeal,  as  he  hinisGlf  has 
declared  in  his  Cbristmaa  allocution  ;  but  the  conclusioa  that  the 
simplest  Crcrman  peasant  drew  from  the  precedent  was,  that  even  r 
man  so  powerful  as  Bismarck  could  not  do  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Father.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  letter  with  which  the  Pope 
conferred  the  Order  of  Christ,  set  in  dinmonds,  upon  Prince  Bismarck. 
Couched  in  obli^in;!  terras,  it  clearly  betrays  his  pride  in  having  been 
appealed  to  as  a  mediator  by  the  powerful  Chancellor  ;  it  acknowledges 
Bismarck's  merits  in  tiie  fuundatiou  and  strengthening  of  the  German 
Empire,  but  it  distinctly  reminds  him  that  this  strength  is  dependent 
upon  the  co'operation  of  the  Roman  Church,  whoso  influence  for  seeur-  <■ 
ing  order  in  the  State  can  only  develop  itself  when  the  Church  shall 
really  be  free.  Therefore  the  Prince  is  to  weigh  well  the  future,  while 
the  Pope  is  willing;  to  hope  that  this  appeal  to  his  wisdom  may  be  a 
favourable  augury  for  what  is  still  to  be  done — Lt'.,  acceding  to  his 
demands  for  an  end  to  the  CxUtinkampf.  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
understand  liuw  the  Gorernment  papers  can  sec  a  triumph  of  the  Chan- 
cellor in  this  letter,  and  it  appears  to  rae  that  in  the  main  the  Pope  is 
the  winning  party.  I  heard  Dr.  Windthorst,  leader  of  the  Centre 
party,  declare  in  the  general  Catholic  assembly  that  it  is  the  Pope  who 
governs  the  world.  The  Chancellor  supports  this  preposterous  claim, 
although  certainly  most  unwillingly,  by  enhancing  the  position  of  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whom  he  oucc  treated  as  being  on  the 
same  level  with  the  Armenian  Patriarch. 

The  practical  result  of  this  mediation  was  most  unfortuoate  for  Ger- 
many. In  face  of  the  two  German  Notes,  proving  that  the  Spanish  pre- 
tensioDs  ore  utterly  unfounded,  the  Pope  has  pronounced  for  ilie  sove- 
reignty of  Spain  over  the  Caroline  and  Pclew  Islands,  while  Germany 
only  obtQinis  a  coaling  station^  the  right  of  free  com  merce  and  shipping — 
as  established  in  the  treaty  of  March,  1885,  on  thi?  Sooloo  Archipelago 
concluded  by  Great  Britain,  (Jermany  and  Spain — ■and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existing  German  firms  in  those  islands.  The  Spaniards, 
who  at  the  beginning  were  so  fierce  in  their  feelings,  now  themselves 
laugb  ut  the  atfoir,  comparing  it  to  a  quarrel  of  two  girls  over  a 
doll,  when  the  papa  decides  that  the  doll  docs  belong  to  ilispania, 
but  that  Gerroania  shall  have  the  rij^ht  of  pbying  with  it.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  possession  of  the  Carolines  was  not  worth  the  risk  of 
provoking  a  conllict  with  Spain,  although  those  islands  will  certainly 
acquire  importance  as  an  intermediate  station  after  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Germany  has  practically 
given  up  what  she  oHieially  declared  to  be  her  good  ri^'ht,  although  in  the 
meantime  the  German  tlag  has  been  hoisted  on  the  Kastcrn  Carolines, 
Bock  Island,  Ponape,  Mokil,  Pingelop,  and  Strong's  Island.  It  is 
right,  hciwerer,  to  add,  that  the  official  version  of  the  Pope's  judgment 
has  not  yet  been  published,  as  Spain  is  still  negotiating  with  England, 
which  insists,  that  having  always  taken  the  same  ground  with 
Germany  in  this  question,  it  ouglit  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
tfaoae  accorded  to  German  commerce,  and  amongst  other*  a  coaling 
station. 

Two  ill-advised  measures  of  the  Government  have  raised  a  consider- 
able amount  of  objection.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Chancellor 
concluded  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  Ilussia,  stipulating  that  political 
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offenders  should  be  delivered  up  juat  like  comiron  criminals,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  ftooD  became  evident  that  the  Reichstag  would  never 
sanction  this;  so  the  Chuuccllor  quickly  chaiiped  the  treaty,  which  waa 
intended  for  Germany,  into  a  Prussian  one  (the  sanction  of  treaties 
by  the  Prussian  Diet  is  limited  to  those  which  touch  fmuncial  matters), 
and  some  weeks  ago  a  similar  treaty  wa^  concluded  by  Kunsia  aud 
Bavaria.  Saxony  and  the  other  States  will  probably  roUow,  but  this 
18  clearly  a  proceeding  that  infringes  the  competence  of  the  Uciclistag, 
to  which  all  treaties  of  extradition  liave  been  presented  for  its  consent, 
but  which  is  practically  without  the  means  of  enforcing  its  right. 

The  ot!»cr  matter  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Poles  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia.  Nobody  denies  in  principle  the  right  of  any 
State  to  expel  foreigners  who  have  shown  themselves  obnoxious;  but  if 
a  Qovcmmeat  expels  more  than  i5U,000  men,  moat  of  whom  hare 
peacefully  lived  in  the  country  for  years,  for  the  sole  reason  that  their 
residence  there  tends  to  Polonize  the  districts  in  which  they  Uvc, 
the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect.  We  complained  with  reason 
when  Fiance  iu  1870.  after  bur  finst  defeats,  expelled  the  resideot 
Germans  from  her  territory,  because  such  a  proceeding  was  opposed  to 
civilized  usages ;  but  what  can  we  say  now  of  Prussia,  in  a  time  of 
deepest  peace,  forcing  a  whole  population  to  abandon  a  country  where 
they  have  lived,  increased  the  wcaltli  of  the  country  by  their  labour,  and 
paid,  their  taxes,  simply  liecause  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  Poles? 
And  if  the  Chancellor  did  uut  want  to  sec  the  Polish  population 
of  the  eastern  provinces  increase,  why  did  he  admit  these  people? 
Ho  would  liave  beeu  perfectly  justi6ed  in  stopping  their  immi- 
gration into  Prussia ;  but  it  is  a  very  ditTcrent  thiug  to  expel  such 
people  after  they  liave  struck  root  in  tlieir  new  home.  It  was 
therefore  nothing  but  reasonable  that  tiiis  matter  should  l>ceomc  the 
subject  of  an  iuterpcUation  in  the  Koiehstag,  asking  wiicther  tlie  con- 
federated Governments  had  obtained  knowledge  of  the  measures 
resorted  to  by  the  Prussian  Government,  aud  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared to  put  a  stop  to  them  ?  It  was  clearly  a  question  touching  the 
international  relations  of  Germany,  which  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Empire;  for  the  proceedings  had  led,  us  we  know  by  Count 
Kalnoky's  declaration  in  the  Delegation,  to  representations  being  made 
by  Foreign  Goverumcuts ;  further,  it  is  easy  to  see  thai  the  measure  was 
very  apt  to  provoke  reprisals  by  Kussia  and  Austria,  and  what  were  wo 
to  do  if  Russia  was  to  expel  the  Germans  from  its  £mpire,  where 
there  arc  4r>0,00l)  Germans  iu  Poland  aloue  ?  Finally,  the  cotistiCu- 
tiou  says  that  the  policy  with  regard  to  foreigners  and  immigration 
is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Empire.  But  how  did  the 
Chancellor  meet  tliis  iuterpcUation?  Uy  the  heavy  ordnance  of  an 
Imperial  message,  by  which  he  reproached  the  Keiuhstsg  with  eu- 
croaching  upou  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  confederated  State,  and 
usurping  a  power  which  the  Chancellor,  iu  his  explanation  of  the 
message,  thought  to  illustrate  aptly  by  comparing  the  assembly  to  the 
French  Conveution.  He  therefore  of  course  refused  to  discus«  the 
que^tiou  at  all,  and  when  this  was  nevertheless  dune  by  some  inemtieni, 
he  marched  out  of  the  Uouse  with  the  whole  federal  Couucil.  This 
was  perfectly  useless,  as  the  discussion  of  the  next  point  iu  the  budget, 
the  salnry  of  the  Chancellor,  afl'ocded  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
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debate,  which  waa  very  anwrv,  and  led  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  chief  of  the 
Centre  party,  to  make  the  ileclarution  that  we  were  living  under  a  dic- 
t&torahip.  The  Reichstag  on  this  question  al&o  i$  unable  to  enforce  il« 
Tiewa,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  it. 

The  question  of  the  iJrunswick  succession  is  now  settled.  When 
the  double-dealing  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  Queen  of 
£ngiai)d,  which  1  mcutioned  in  my  last  review,  wa-s  produced  in  the 
BruRswiek  Diet^  it  was  clear  that  it  put  an  end  to  hi»  prospects,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  for  a  Kcficncy.  The  Hrunswick 
Diet  would  have  liked  best  to  choose  Prince  William,  eldest  son  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  the  Chancellor 
stating  these  wishes,  was  not  discouraged  by  him ;  but  the  Crown 
Prince  objected  to  this  choice,  preferring  to  see  his  second  son,  Prince 
Henry,  put  forward.  The  Chancellor  however,  declared  that  Prince 
Henry  was  too  near  the  throuc,  and  so  Prince  Albrecht,  nephew  of  the 
kio^,  was  elected  and  very  warmly  received  by  the  population.  It  is 
evident  that,  having  no  prospect  to  succeed  in  Prussia,  the  Prince's 
Regency  will  tend  to  become  a  dynasty,  while  Prince  Henry's  govern- 
ment would  have  been  more  of  a  real  regency,  leaving  the  place  still 
open  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  son.  Urunswick  will  maintain  its 
autonomy  in  internal  afl'airs,  but  its  inde|>endent  position  in  the 
Federal  Council  is  practically  at  an  end,  as  it  evidently  will  always  be  in 
the  wake  of  Prnssia. 

A  question  which  at  present  is  much  discussed,  though  rather  in  a 
low  voice,  concerns  the  financial  cmbarrnssnients  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  Although  a  bachelor  and  provided  with  a  civil  list  of 
£220,0UIJ,  he  lias  by  his  fancifu)  manias  run  so  heavily  into  debt  that 
it  ceems  impossible  to  extricate  him.  After  having  erected  several 
D«w  castles,  he  is  now  buildii^g  one  on  the  island  of  Hcrren-Chientsee, 
^nhe  as  large  as  that  of  Versailles  and  an  exact  copy  of  it,  but 
enditors  are  c^mouring  for  their  money,  the  agnates  have  deelared 
that  they  will  not  allow  the  royal  domains  to  be  encroached  upon,  and 
it  is  ont  of  the  question  to  ask  the  Diet  for  money  to  clear  oil"  the 
enormous  debts ;  so  that  it  is  difficnit  to  guess  how  the  mattoi-  will 
end  if  the  king  is  not  forced  to  abdicate. 

As  successor  to  the  deceased  field-Marshal  Manteuffel,  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  German  Ambaiisador  at  Paris,  has  been  chosen.  He  is 
an  able  and  uprii^ht  man,  who  promises  to  do  well ;  he  will  probably 
govern  in  a  less  personal  way  than  his  predecessor,  leaving  more  s<:ope 
to  his  Ministers  and  proving  pliant  to  the  vIpwh  entertained  at  IJerhn. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  choice,  however,  probably  was  that  the 
vacancy  of  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris  oflcred  a  suitable  posi- 
tioQ  for  Count  Munster,  whom  the  Chancellor  had  tor  some  time 
wished  to  transfer  from  Loudon.  Count  Hatzfeldt,  hitherto  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  taken  his  place,  and  thus  the  secre- 
taryship i«  open  for  Count  Herbert  Bisraarc-k,  who  will  woon  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  place,  ihu»  taking  the  tirst  position  after  his  father, 
and  at  the  same  time  bfiu^  designated  as  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
Chancellor's  dynasty. 

No  real  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  months  towards 
the  establishment  of  peaci!  between  State  and  Church.  Dr.  Kremeua 
indeed  has  been  in&tallcd  as  Archbishop  of  Cologne  after  having  paid 
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bis  court  to  thn  Imperial  Uajcsties,  and  has  issued  a  very  mild  inau- 
gural pastoral  letter,  without  touching  on  politics.  As  his  successor  in 
the  bishopric  of  Ermeland,  ])r.  Tliicl,  a  man  of  moderate  vicwfl,  has  been 
rhoscn,  who  was  at  ouce  accepted  by  the  Goveruraent ;  but  the  question 
ot  the  Archbisbopric  of  Poaen  rcmaius  iu  tbc  same  condition  of  dead- 
lock OA  before,  and  the  State  continues  to  refuse  any  organic  revision 
of  the  May  laws.  If  the  Chancellor,  by  his  appeal  to  the  Pope  on  the 
Caroline  question,  hoped  to  render  the  Curia  more  pliable  for  ecclesi- 
astical nej^otiatious,  he  has  certainly  beeu  mistakeu,  as  was  shown  br 
the  spirit  in  which  the  debate  on  an  interpellation  of  the  Centre  party 
on  Catholic  Jlissions  in  the  new  German  colonies  was  conducted.  In 
substance  the  Chancellor  certainly  was  right  when  he  refused  acces* 
to  a  French  mission  of  an  order  aC&liatedto  the  Jesuits,  and  he  empha- 
tically denied  the  iutention  of  the  Government  to  exclude  other  Ger- 
man Catholic  missions  not  belonging  to  that  order,  iiut  the  Centre 
party  raised  a  cry  that  this  was  only  a  pretext  for  favouring  tVoiestaut 
missious  to  the  disadvantage  of  Catholics,  and  declared  that  tbc  latter 
if  treated  in  tliis  way  would  returu  to  a  position  of  unflinching  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government. 

This  may  become  very  important  for  the  fate  of  a  new  and  gigantic 
project  of  the  Chancellor,  which  now  absorbs  general  attention  and 
will  soon  occupy  the  Keiehstag — the  brandy  monopoly.  1  explained 
in  my  Inst  review  that  hitherto  the  (tovcrnmcnt  had  refused  to  enter 
upon  any  reform  of  the  sugar  and  spirit  duties,  mainly  iu  the  interest 
of  the  large  landed  proprietors  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The  existing 
law  imposes  a  tax  of  20*^1  marks  ou  the  hectolitre  of  alcohol  of  50 
per  cent.;  but  thu  large  distilleries,  by  improved  processes,  obtain  as 
much  ns  SO  per  cent.,  and  thus  in  fact  pay  only  1526  marks.  Besides, 
an  export  bounty  of  16'16  marks  is  ijrantcd  by  the  Government,  which 
thus  L-onslitutes  a  premium  of  OHO  mark,  although  the  law  expressly 
says  that  the  bounty  shall  never  degenerate  into  a  premium.  The 
spirit  tax  thus  only  yields  46  milhou  marks  from  a  production  of  8J 
million  hectolitres  of  alcohol,  worth  about  1515  million  marks — i.t:,  I'flS 
mark  per  head;  while  France  raises  1-76  mark,  the  United  Statw 
5-0  marks,  liussin  810  marks,  and  Kngland  l2'4-2  marks  per  head. 
The  simple  re-eaactment  of  the  intended  tax  of  :!G*:21  marks  would 
iiicreasc  the  yield  by  more  than  10  million  marks.  Hut  to  this  the 
lauded  proprietors  of  the  east,  who  in  fact  have  become  spirit  dis- 
tillers, always  objected,  because  with  their  cheap  potato  brandy  they 
enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  spirits  in  Germany,  and 
they  have  been  backed  by  Priuce  Bismarck's  policy,  which  is  entirely 
swayed  by  ac^rarian  interests.  The  question  was  therefore  not  to 
jeopardize  this  lauded  interest,  aud  yet  to  obtain  a  higher  revenue.  This 
is  to  be  cticcted  by  the  brandy  monopoly,  such  as  it  has  been  imagined 
by  Professor  Alglave  iu  Paris. 

Aecordiug  to  this  project  the  distilleries  will  remain  in  private 
hands,  but  they  will  lie  bound  to  sell  all  spirits.  »oC  exported, 
to  the  State.  The  State  refines  the  spirits,  in  order  to  make  them 
frc;c  of  nil  unwholesome  matter,  and  sells  them  to  the  retailers  for 
couHuroptiou.  Tbc  enhanced  price  at  which  it  docs  this  forms  the 
gain  of  the  public  exchequer:  .Mglavc  has  calculated  that  if  the 
State,  with  a  consumption  of  1  I6'l  million  litres  of  pure  alcohol,  would 
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sell  the  litre  at  10  fr..  it  would  realize  H^O  million  francs.  So  high 
I  ft  tax  would  not  be  possible  in  GcrmaDy,  but  tnkino;  it  only  at  one 
mark  pi-r  litre  of  pure  alcohol,  and  assumiu^^  that  the  present  con- 
surnption  of  240  million  litres  would  diminish  by  halfi  it  would  still 
yield  120  million  marks. 

In  recommendation  of  this  project  it  ia  said  that  thus  drunkenneas 

I  will  decrease,  and  the  consumer  at  the  enhanced  price  will  be  sure  to 
pel  a  pure  and  wholesooic  brandy  ;  that  tlie  distillers  will  get  fair  prices 
from  tlie  Stale,  and  yet  be  able  to  sell  their  surplus  for  export ;  that 
the  reiailers  will  simpty  throw  the  enhanced  price  on  the  consumer, 
Mud  that  the  State  will  thus,  without  inconvenience  to  any  one,  realize 
ft  large  income,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  continuing  social  reforms 
i>y  granting  jiensions  (o  invalid  workmen  and  alleviutin<;  local  taxation. 
Bnt  it  is  cuay  to  thow  that  the  objeciioua  tu  this  project  are  far  greater 
I  than  the  alxive-nanicd   problematical   benefits.     First,  as  refianls  the 
idistilltrs,  they   are  allured  by  the  hope  that  the  State  will  give  them 
3u;;licr  prices,  and  that  they   will   be  delivered  from  the  variations  of 
exchange  prices,  while  they  remain  at  liberty  to  export  their  surplus.* 
feut  ihey  can  scarcely  overlook  the  fact  that  the  State,  in  conBcqucnce 
Df    its  monopoly^   can   fix   the  price  just   as  it   likes;  and   that  if  a 
Minis-try  opposed  to  the  lauded  interest  tame  into  power,  it  might 
^^ruin  the  distillers  by  imposiujj  upou  them  low  prices.     Besides,  if  the 
^btroduction  of  bpiriti^  is  made  dependent  upou  a  concession,  the  State 
^^Kan  Rivc  or  refuse  and  cancel  it  at  its  pleasure,  and  the  number  of 
^BdistiJIeriea  must  dimiuish  if  the  consumption  of  brandy  is  to  decrease ; 
^^ftt  the  same  lime  the  Government  must  decree   the  quantity  of  spirits 
to  be  produced,  for  it  cannot  buy  more  than  it  can  sell  to  the  retailers. 
Thus  the  producers  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  State;  the 
large  distillers  cf  the  eastern  provinces  would  probably  be  favoured 
I       for  the  prcseut,  but  the  balance  might  bv  quite  turned  agaiust  them 

»hy  another  Ministry ;  in  any  case,  the  whole  landed  interest,  as  fur  as 
It  is  connected  with  the  production  of  spirits,  would  become  dependent 
upon  the  Government.     And   this  would  be  still  more  so  with  the 
retailers  -.  the  ri^ht  of  selling  spirits  Mould  be  given  or  refused  just  as 
a  "  debit  de  tabae  "  is  now  in  France.    Finally,  the  plan  would  require 
an  enormous  apparatus  of  functiouaries,  as  well  fur  the  State  refineries 
«a  for  control,  and  yet  would  lead  to  smuggling  on  a  vast  scale ;  the 
whole  would  be  a  new  gigantic  stride  into  the  socialistic  State,  while 
it»  apparent  advantages  can  be  quite  as  well  attained  by  other  methods  ; 
^K^in  respect  of  health,  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  unrefined  or  adulterated 
^Krandy,  us  was  dune  ni  Swedeu  by  a  law  of  l>j01*;  in  respect  of  the 
Revenue,  by  introducing  a  considerably  higher  tax  on  tlie  spirits  pro- 
duced, instead  of  taxing,  as  now,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  vessels  in 
'Which  they  arc  fabricated. 

The  project  will  soon  bo  brought  forward, but  although  the  Chancellor 
aeems  to  have  bribed  the  southern  Stales  by  granting  tbera  a  large 
part  of  the  expected  benefits,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  much  chance 
ifpasaing;  for,  tirst,  the  consent  of  the  southern  States  is  doubtful. 

-*''•■  Bill,  which  liu  jcurt  appeared,  propoees  to  do.    Tho  lUatiUen  are 
1^4   ]>ct  hc<:tolitrc  of  paru  &lcobol,  while  the  price  on  the  oeneral 
I  .'.1  iiikrka  ;  an  i-ndnntiua  buiiQty  woulii  thiis  )io  given  to  tac  dii- 
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They  have  resMved,  in  acceding  to  the  German  Oon federation,  the 
ripht  of  taxinf^  their  beer  and  their  spirits,  and  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment has  always  declared  that  tlic  giving  np  of  this  right  must 
remain  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  Wurtembcrg  and  Baden 
will  take  tbu  same  line^  and  in  these  countries  tlic  small  distillers 
arc  particularly  uumoroua,  and  complain  already  of  the  competition  of 
the  cheap  northern  potato  brandy.  Then  the  consent  of  the  Centre 
[iarty  is  doubtful ;  it  has  always  been  opposed  to  enlarging  the 
power  of  the  State  in  such  a  way  as  would  put  i)rivatc  industry  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Government,  'i'he  organs  of  the  Centre  party  have 
hitherto  unanimously  declared  agaiuat  any  monopoly,  and  the  agrarian 
interest,  a!>  represented  in  this  party,  belongs  mostly  to  Silesia,  the  west 
and  the  south,  where  there  arc  comparatively  few  distillers.  Beaidea, 
even  the  Agrarians  of  the  Conservative  party  muAt  sec  that  the  proposed 
monopoly  MOuId  be  for  them  a  double-edged  sword,  and  if  the  project 
tails  in  ilie  pi-esent  Ucichstag,  it  would  certainly  be  a  bad  cry  lor  the 
Government  at  the  next  elections. 

Another  movement  which  makes  much  noise  is  the  agitation  which 
the  Agrarian  party  have  got  up  for  the  introduction  of  bimetallism. 
German  bimctallists  may  be  divided  into  theorists  and  practical  men. 
The  faith  of  the  former  reposes  upon  their  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of 
the  State.  Tliey  think  a  decree  of  the  Government  Huilicieut  to  fix  the 
relation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  as  the  Monetary  Union  seems  un- 
attainable owing  to  the  refusal  of  England  to  take  part  in  it,  they  hope 
that  the  same  end  may  be  rcali7.cd  by  a  more  rcstiicted  union.  They 
think  so  in  the  face  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Latin  Monet:iry  Union,  and 
of  the  pernicious  experience  of  Belgium  in  parlicidar,  in  alienating 
her  freedom  of  action  by  the  treaty  of  1865,  which  now  has  only  been 
prolonged  for  five  years  in  order  to  be  dissolved,  for  the  whole  nego- 
tiation turned  upon  the  question  of  liquidation.  The  practical  hi- 
metallista  are  the  bankers  and  the  landed  interest.  The  bankers  know 
that,  just  like  the  inconvertible  poper  currency,  bimetallism  gives  rise 
to  an  "ijin  to  the  better  metal,  and  tliey  know  that  Kngland  will  tjtiek 
to  the  gold  standuni.  As  long  as  silver  in  the  London  market  was 
below  ()0  per  cent,  they  would  buy  sdvcr,  have  it  cointMl  in  the  Aliut, 
and  buy  with  it  gold,  in  order  to  export  the  latter.  The  Agrarian  party 
hope  tiiat  bimetallism  would  re<lucc  their  liabilities  and  raise  the 
prices  of  their  products.  But  this  is  a  very  short-sighted  view  of  the 
qnestion.  The  interest  on  good  mortgages  is  just  now  very  low, 
but  as  soon  as  a  law  is  in  prospect  which  would  emfuwer  debt<trs  to 
discharge  their  liabilities  in  silver,  tdl  creditors  would  call  in  their 
loans,  and  ask  a  correspondingly  higher  interest.  The  bimetallist 
agitation  lias  already  had  this  consequence,  that  numerous  creditors, 
in  making  loan.s,  have  introduced  a  special  clause,  to  the  cH'ect  that 
in  every  case  interest  and  capital  are  to  be  paid  in  gold.  As  to  the 
rise  of  prices,  it  would  undoubtedly  take  place  for  a  time,  and  the 
mifterers  would  be  the  agricultural  lal>ouren<,  until  ihey  saw  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  metal  in  which  they  were  paid  was  leascned, 
and  then  they  would  ask  increased  wages,  which  would  nullify  the 
benefits  obtained  by  the  proprietors. 

These  problematical  advantages  to  class  interests  would  be  far  oat* 
ireighed  by  great  inconveniences.   All  those  who  live  upon  fixed aalanoS' 
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vonid  iose  heavily,  for  the  ptirchasing  power  of  their  income  would  be 

reduced   by  20  per  cent,  ii  it  became  payable  in  silver,     Oq  every 

dctfiioration  of  the  standard  those  suffer  most  who  are  the  least  able 

ito  change  the  contract  respecting  ttic  payment  to  be  roade.     All  our 

Iftccurities  payable  iu  gold,  particularly  thoso  in   foreign  possession, 

Iwould    be   thrown    on   the    market    before   they    became   payable  in 

jsilTeri  and  their  price  would  sink  correspondingly.     Our  trade  would 

|»ufler  heavily,  for  we   should   be  oliligod  to  pay  Kngland,  Portugal, 

Scandiuavia,  Ilollaud,  the  I'nited  States,  and  even  the  countries  of  the 

Latin  L'uioUj,in  gold,  while  wc  should  receive  payment  in  silver. 

I  cannot  therefore  believe  that  the  motion  which  the  bimetalHsts 
,  will  propose  this  year  also  in  favour  of  their  hobby,  will  be  more 
^-Miccesaful  than  that  of  last  year;  for  Prince  Bismarck,  however 
[favourable  he  is  to  agrarian  interests,  cannot  overlook  the  ubove- 
Uuejilioned  facts,  though  he  abstains  from  discouraging  the  hopes  of 
the  biaicluUista. 

The  commercial  outlook  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  not  very  bright 
Freights  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  overproduction  in  most  branches  of 
the  industry  is  evident,  and  competition  eo  keen  that  the  protits  are 
I  at  a  minimum;  both  tendencies  causing  a  depression  of  prices.  Ttie 
I  principal  cause  of  thia  situation,  which  we  find  iu  most  countries,  is 
that  the  cost  of  production  and  conveyance  has  been  constantly 
J  diminished  for  most  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  if  the  result  of  this 
movement  has  only  been  felt  keenly  for  the  last  few  year»,  the  rcasou 
is,  tliat  only  now  are  the  principal  civilised  States  saturated  with  the 
new  meana  of  commerce.  We  are  approacliinn^  the  close  of  the  first 
great  period  of  the  commercial  rtnidutjon  witnessed  by  this  century, 
and  therefore  only  now  do  the  results  of  this  revolution  become  evident. 
Goods  can  be  drawn  Irom  far  greater  distances  than  formerly,  and  pro- 
ducts can  be  sold  in  a  much  wider  market ;  and  with  diminished  risk  of 
trautiport,  competition  must  become  ever  sharper  and  sharper.  This 
is  from  a  general  point  of  view  no  evil,  because  luw  prices  make 
goods  more  accer-siblc  to  the  working  classes,  and  human  labour  has 
become  more  productive  ;  but  this  development  doe»  not  therefore  in- 
clude a  corresponding  amelioration  for  all  classes  of  society.  While  the 
niillowncr  must  expect  that  some  new  invention  will  depreciate  his 
products,  the  technical  progress,  which  seeks  to  make  goods  as  cheaply 
SB  possible  to  meet  compclitioUi  renders  many  hands  snpurlluous. 
Another  cause  of  this  situation  is  the  protectionist  tendency  now 
prevailing  in  most  continental  countries.  By  making  the  import 
of  foreign  goods  more  diilicult,  legi^'lation  has  given  an  arliheial 
stimulus  to  liomc  production,  which  at  first  realized  considerable 
profits,  but  loon  overstocked  tlic  inland  market,  while  export  was 
rendered  more  diflicult  by  the  tarift"  barriers  of  other  States.  Thus 
the  disturbed  relations  bctweeu  producers  and  consumers  have  been 
further  changed  for  the  woi*sc  Last  year  brought  a  new  stride  iu 
that  direction  to  Germany,  duties  beini^  considerably  raised  on  com, 
flour,  cattle,  timber,  textiles,  slate,  honey,  oil,  pottery,  silk  goods,  iic.  ; 
so  that  the  principle  of  moderate  protection  proclaimed  by  the  tarifi* 
of  1S7U  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  one  cau  only  hope  that  this  exag- 
geration may  lead  to  a  corresponding  reaction. 
In   leaving   the  domain  of  politics,   I  may  mention   the  twenty- 
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MA  MfeMTerury  of  oar  veaenlile  Enperor'a  irrrmnw  a*  Kifi;  of 
PrwMa.  \ViUi»D  1.  aaeeaJcd  tke  tliroDeat  iht  wdtmootd  met  of  sutr- 
fiTC.  aod  tbeicfore,  tlMn|^  the  Hohe&soOcRW  uc  a  loo^Tni  race, 
c^^tMs  of  wboa  ^TC  ftwuBtcd  tvoi^-fivefean  eidt,  eertualTeoolil 
BoChopetOKetUiammnBy.  StiD  In*  eoaldtbe  simple  snd  modeat 
■MB.  wlio  WM  nradi  bhcv  of  «  nldier  than  a  potibdaa,  hope  to  attain 
tha  bcaglit  to  wlneh  he  has  rtaen.  The  popoUntj  vhi^  fint  »ar- 
nmaded  lu»  vbcn  he  chov  a  Libenl  Minia^  aooo  faded  avaj*  and 
daring  the  oonalttvtioiBal  ooaflact  he  hecane  voac  Bapopolar.  No  one 
tfacB  thought  that  he  vootd  aehierc  iwmii  n  great  aalo  stamp  his 
naauf  od  the  vbole  period  of  fats  fife.  The  reaaoa  vas  that  he  parv-ued 
hk  aim  with  oaawemog  6raiDeai,aod  steadtljr supported  Bismarck,  vben 
be  bad  once  cbcaen  bim  for  hi*  Minister.  lo  the  Gudoob  prodaauticm 
of  Jacnary  7,  IStfl.  be  said:  "It  is  Dot  the  destin/ of  Pnuaia  to  tire 
tatrely  eojorin^  what  she  baa  acqinred  ;  the  conditiona  of  her  pover 
lie  ID  the  straiDiDi;  of  her  intellectoal  and  noral  forces,  in  the 
camertoess  and  op^iitneaa  of  rdigious  belief,  in  the  noioa  of  obedi- 
ence and  liberty,  and  in  the  strengtheninf  of  her  defen^re  power.  It 
only  thus  that  she  can  maintain  her  rank  amoDs  the  States  of 
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Karopc."  And  he  added  :  *'  Mv  duties  for  Prussia  coinnde  with  those 
I  faarc  for  Ciernisny."  To  that  prc^ramme  be  has  steadily  adhered, 
and  has  realized  it  to  a  degree  that  nuikes  him  one  of  the  strtkiog 
persoaagea  of  history.  But  the  greatest  rictorics  won  in  our  time,  and 
the  highest  pitch  of  power  to  which  be  rose,  nerer  made  him  lose  bis 
mental  balance — he  remuned  the  same  simple>  religions,  and  upright 
man  as  before ;  and  after  baring  realized  the  unity  of  Germany,  be  pur- 
sued only  one  aim,  that  of  maintaining  peace.  Our  internal  policy  since 
)  H7 1  presents  a  very  different  character,  showing  as  many  failures  aa  the 
foreign  [>olicy  exhibited  nnccesaes  ;  but  this  i?  not  the  fanit  of  the 
king,  who  acta  aft  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  must  submit  bis 
opinions  to  those  of  his  overbearing  Chancellor,  because  he  is  convinced 
that  the  latter  is  necc&Hary  for  maintaining  the  prestige  of  <  ierraany. 
Therefore,  however  high  party  spirit  rana,  oil  Germaus.  the  Socia] 
Democratft  perhaps  excepted,  are  united  in  the  same  feeling  of  lova.1 
veneration  for  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  historic  moment,  therefore,  this 
day  of  tbt;  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  reign,  when  princes  and  extra- 
ordinary anibassaclors  of  most  European  sovereigns  flocked  together  to 
Berlin,  with  all  the  Prussian  dignitaries,  in  order  to  congratulate  this 
really  grand  old  man,  who,  still  vigorous  in  his  ei;>hty-eigbt]i  year,  ac- 
cepted alt  tliese  homages  and  the  outburst  of  patriotic  popular  dcn^on- 
ktration  with  a  modesty  rarely  to  be  found  ou  a  tbroue. 

Another  rcniarkahle  anniversary  was  that  of  the  ninetieth  birthday 
of  Leopold  lloiikc  on  December  -21.  Thecougratulatiousofhi«  personal 
fricndu,  who  surrounded  him,  were  certainly  shared  by  all  in  the 
civili»cd  world  who  Inke  an  interest  in  the  noble  science  to  which  bo 
has  devoted  his  life.  In  1-821  he  published  his  first  work ;  in  1867 
the  collection  of  h\»  works  wn»  finished  with  its  forty -eighth  volume  ; 
but  he  did  not  imngiitc  his  work  ended,  and  in  his  cigbty-sixtU  year 
commeneed  his  General  UistorVj  of  which  the  sixth  volume  has  just 
appeared.  His  first  book,  and  still  more  the  History  of  the  Papacy  after 
the  Hefurmutiou,  which  followed,  showed  at  once  his  genius ; — the  wide 
grasp  of  his  view,  which  upou  a  vast  undcrstructure,  comprising  every 
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aenp  of  available  iaformation  on  bis  subject,  scrutiulzed  and  tested  by 
acute  criticiam,  raised  au  edifice  totally  diffcrcat  I'rocn  the  sliowy  per- 
TorTiiances  of  the  superficial  French  school.  la  the  preface  to  his  first 
book  be  says:  "  Some  have  attributed  to  history  the  task  of  judging 
the  pa&t  And  of  teaching  contomporarieK  for  the  sake  of  future  years  ; 
thiji  cssny  will  only  state  Imw  it  reaU;/  ha*<  f>ee»„"  And  in  Iiis  Knglisb 
History  be  says :  "  I  do  not  venture  to  blame  or  to  praise  aceordini;  to 
personal  sympathies :  what  X  want  is  to  expouud  the  great  motives 
and  their  consequences."  Niebubr.  the  founder  of  scieutifte  his- 
tory, then  at  once  predicted  Ranke's  importauee;  Macaulay  testified 
his  full  adiuiratiou  when,  by  his  famous  essay  iu  the  Edinhttiyh 
Jieview,  he  intrwluced  the  translatiim  of  Ranke's  Popes  to  the  English 
public,  la  this  spirit  Ranke  has  continued  Ins  work  ;  no  writer  knows 
better  how  to  show  iu  the  great  personalities  of  a  period  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  none  dincriminates  more  nicely  between  the  share  in  great 
events  due  tu  individual  iuittative,  and  that  which  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  j^reat  principles  and  spontaneous  movements. 
I  think,  however,  Ranke's  i^reiitcsl  Ibrcc  lies  iu  the  history  of  Cabinet 
policy  ;  his  grtat  school  and  source  of  information  were  tiie  reports  of 
V'eoetian  arabassadors ;  he  has  remained  pre-eminently  a  diplomatic 
historian  ;  the  reU^ous,  the  revotutionary,  and  the  parliamcutary  his- 
tory ore  less  in  his  line.  Every  historian  ought  to  t)e  impartial ;  very 
few  are  really  so;  but  Ranke  pushes  his  impartiality  to  a  poiut  whieh 
often  makes  a  chilling  impression.  He  is  certiinly  right  when  he 
refuses  to  import  the  interests  of  the  present  time  Into  historical  work  ; 
but  when  he  speaks  with  the  same  equanimity  of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Naute9»  or  ll'.e  butcheries  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  downfall  of  great 
Dational  Iiopes,  we  feel,  as  1  think,  a  lack  of  human  sympathy  and 
manly  indignation.  But  with  all  that,  he  remains  oue  of  the  (greatest 
historians,  [)erhiips  the  greattrst,  of  his  time,  and  we  can  only  wish 
that  he  may  tinisli  in  his  green  and  vigorous  age  the  work  by  which  be 
u  going  to  crown  his  life  of  vast  labour. 

Adolf  Menzel,  the  famous  J3crlin  painter,  has  not  yet  achieved  such 
an  age  as  Ranke,  but  his  seventieth  birthday  was  also  signalized  by 
homage  which  shows  how  eminent  a  place  he  occupies  in  Qermau 
art.  He  was  from  the  beginning  ati  auto-didactic  realist ;  he  drew  and 
painted  as  he  saw — not  as  others  taught  him  how  they  had  seen.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  hi»  fame  by  illustrating  Kugler'a  "  Lifci  of 
Frederick  the  Great,"  and  that  epoch  rcmaiued  his  favourite  oue;  the 
finest  specimen  of  his  art  probably  being  the  large  picture  exhibitiug 
a  diuner  party  of  Frederick  as  Crown  Prince,  in  which  Frederick  him- 
self is  engaged  in  an  animated  conversatioti  with  Voltaire. 

Speaking  of  art,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Germany  has  got  pos- 
session of  a  set  of  splendid  specimens  of  old  masters.  The  famou*  col- 
lection of  Prince  Frederick  of  Holland,  which  was  during  his  lifetime 
abut  up  at  the  Hague  and  nearly  inaccessihle,  has  been  divided  between 
his  two  daughters,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark  and  the  Prineess 
of  Wied.  The  lot  which  fell  to  the  latter  comprised  ninongat  others 
the  following  lamous  pictures,  now  in  the  Castle  of  Ncuwied ;  (1) 
a  Ufe-sixe  portrait  of  Clement  Marot,  the  Hai;uenot  leader,  by  Titian  ; 
(£)  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Hulbeiu ;  (.3)  a  Leda,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  (4)  a  Holy  Family,  by  Luioi,  the  largest  picture  iu 
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oil  of  that  master  I  remember  to  have  seen;  {b)  a  triptych  of  J; 
van  Amsterdam,  the   Adoratiou  of  the  Magi.     All  of  tlieiu   arc  uo- 
doubtedly  gcnuiue,  and  are  pearla  such  as  cannot  be  bought  to-day. 

In  tlie  literary  domain  we  have  to  notice  the  charming  autobio- 
graphy of  Ludwig  Richter,  the  celebrated  German  painter  and  illus- 
trator, who  died  at  Dre^en,  eighty-one  years  old,  in  18S  I.  It  presents 
a  striking  picture  nt'  that  gifted,  amiable,  nud  religions  man,  who  never- 
theless had  a  strong  vein  of  humour,  reminding  one  of  Charles  Uickcoab 
lu  his  old  ugc  he  tells  us  tlic  impressions  of  his  childhood  with  a 
vivacity  which  shows  tbat  they  remained  always  living  in  lus  memory, 
and  that  the  characteristic  types  of  his  grandparents,  and  the  circle 
in  which  the  l}oy  grew  up.  gave  to  his  talent  the  direction  which 
made  him  pre-eminently  the  painter  of  (lerman  family  life  and  of  chil- 
dren, just  as  he  himself  led  to  the  altar  as  his  lady-love  a  girl  who  in  the 
dasciug-sobool  had  been  his  partner.  His  patterns  were  the  old  Germui 
and  Flemish  masters  ;  but  he  was  not  a  slavish  imitator.  He  strove, 
as  he  saye,  to  catch  the  spirit  in  wluch  ihey  painted,  without  copying 
the  impencetions  which  their  execution  often  shows.  "It  should  be  our 
task  to  reHcet  our  time  with  the  same  faithfulness,  health,  love,  and 
tnithfulncs?,  for  the  character  of  that  school  wa*  to  penetrate  the  idea 
and  tiie  appearauee  of  nature ;  the  deeper  we  study  it,  the  more  wo 
shall  succeed  in  rendering  the  reality  of  life,  and  the  more  we  shall 
at  the  same  time  idealize  it.  provided  we  aim  otUy  at  rendering;  the 
beautiful  and  charactcnstic  essence  of  the  object,  and  arc  not  led 
,  astray  by  secoudary  effects.'* 

In  the  domain  of  fiction  we  have  to  aignalixe  a  new  author,  E. 
Schulze*Schmidt,  a  lady  who  has  come  forward  with  several  novels, 
which  have  at  once  excited  attention.  The  moat  remarkable  is  pcr> 
haps  "  Inge  tod  Kantum,"  a  story  of  the  isle  of  i?ylt,  sketched  with 
great  pover.  Another  new  poet  of  talent  is  Ueinnch  KrzAzanowski, 
who  in  his  novel  "Im  Bruch"  has  shown  decided  originality  and  realistic 
force.  Herr  Fricdrieh  Meyer  has  published  in  the  DcutftcJte  Jiumi- 
ar&aic  a  novel,  "Die  Ricbicrin."  whieh  exhibits  the  same  realistic 
power  as  his  famous  '' Jiii^n  Jenatsch/'  and  certainly  is  superior  to 
his  later  one, "  The  Marria|;e  of  the  Monk."  On  the  other  hand,  Spiel- 
bagcu  a  last  novel,  "  An  der  Ucilquelle/'  is  as  decided  a  failnre  as 
Best  of  his  later  productions.  It  is  not  without  strokes  of  talent,  but 
■mst  of  the  personages  are  caricatures,  or  at  least  overdone.  Paul 
pUcise  has  published  a  collection  of  short  ^^rsts,  '*  Spnichbuchlein," 
rhich  are  full  of  pregnant  thought  and  humour,  framed  in  a  wi^ 
which  shows  the  master  of  form.  Professor  Werder,  at  Berlin,  known 
as  one  of  the  most  gifted  interpreters  of  great  poeu,  has  just  published 
his  lectures  on  "  MarlK>th."  which  are  quite  worthy  of  his  former  oocn 
on  '*  Hamlet; ''  and  ProfesMr  Bona  Meyer,  at  Bonn,  has  devoted  an 
intcresling  book  to  Frederick  the  Great's  edncatioaal  poHcy,  from 
whielt  our  contewporahes  may  learn  mncb. 

H.  OKfrt  Km. 
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L— OLD  TESTAMENT   LITERATUKE. 

TbRBHO!iT  unHer  this  head  amon};  the  publications  of  tlin  past  year 
itamds  naturally  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Tcdtamcnt.  A 
detailed  criticiam  would  of  course  here  be  out  of  p!a«?;  indtied,  so 
much  has  been  Trritten  upon  it,  that  little  essentially  fresh  remaioA 
to  be  said.  The  most  competent  critics  have,  ou  the  whole,  expressed 
themselves  favourably  upon  it,  though  some,  as  Prof.  C.  A.   Krig^g*,* 

» would  have  ha<i  the  Revisers  go  further  in  the  endeavour  to  rcprn- 
dwce  different  distinctions  and  shades  of  meaning  expressed  by  the 
original.  Sometimes  this  might  hare  been  possible :  but  in  most 
cues  it  is  questionable  whetlier  the  i^nin  would  not  have  been  more 
th»n  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  rhythm  and  force  which  would 
Havc  almost  inevitably  attended  it.  The  best  of  translations  must 
always  leave  something  to  be  discovered,  and  appreciated,  by  those 
oonver^allt  with  the  language  of  the  original.  The  most  determined, 
if  oat  the  most  forraiclahle,  critici&ms  have,  however,  been  directed 
against  tho  nnmhcr  and  variety  of  the  margins.  The  reply  is  that  the 
margins  were  unavoidable.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  explanatory  margins 
TTcre  not  essential  to  the  complctcnci*s  of  the  work  ;  but  these  arc 
often  of  ^reat  aAsistancc  to  the  Reader,  and  few  probablj' will  agree  that 
"they  arc  either  trivial  or  unduly  nnnieroua.  A**  regards  the  margins 
■which  embody  alternative  renderings,  or  notice  various  readings,  they 
merely  represent  the  divergent  vIcwr  held  upon  difficult  fiassagcs  by 
the  soundest  and  most  judicious  scholars.     There  are  texts  of  which 

he  meaning  is,  ami,  so  far  as  we  can  sec,  must  remain,  uncertain ; 
and  it  is  idle,  even  if  it  were  honest,  to  deny  or  conceal  the  fact.  It 
»  singular  that  critics  wlio  profess  a  familiar  act^uaiutance  with 
Hebrew  learning  and  exegesis  do  not  appear  to  realize  the  state  of 

he  case  ;  for  unquestionably  diversity  of  interpretation,  whether  in  the 
'Old  or  New  Testament,  is  no  creation  of  modem  scholarship.  The  best 
■vice  which  those  who  hold  the  position  of  teachers  can  do  at  the 
"prraent  time  is  to  explain  to  the  general  reader  the  use  of  the  margins, 
moc}Uciinting  him,  for  instance,  with  the  grounds  of  the  uncertainty  which 
hvi  been  alludtd  to,  and  pointing  out  the  limits  to  which  it  extends.  One 
«f  the  most  scholarly  and  instructive  of  the  longer  reviews  which  have 
fallen  under  the  writer's  notice  is  that  contained  in  thcChureh  Quarti-rifj 
J^view  for  October  last.  At  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Portsmouth, 
"where  the  licviscd  Version  was  the  first  subject  for  discussion,  both 
*he  independput  speakers,  Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  of  Dublin,  and  Prof. 
Jiirkpatrick,  of  Cambridge,  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  work, 

•  Pirtfb^ttrian  Hevlw  lN«w  Vorit),  July  ISS5,  i>.  486  C 
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aiid  were  evidently  (lesiroiia  to  see  it  make  its  way  into  general 
Mr.  Wright,  in  particular,  defended  tlie  Revisers  against  the  charge 
of  bavinf;  dealt  unfairly  by  the  Messianic  passngc-s  ;  and  Prof.  Kirk- 
p&trick,  so  far  from  sharing  the  opiuion  that  undue  prumiueuce  had 
been  given  by  them  to  readings  obtained  from  the  Ancient  Version*, 
held  that  these  might  evea  have  been  noticed  more  frequently.  Pro- 
bably, under  the  circumstances,  it  waa  wisest  to  notice  them  only  in 
cases  where  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  do  so,  leaving  passages 
where  their  assistance  might  have  seemed  in  the  least  degree  question* 
able  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  commentator. 

The  historical  and  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  contlnaca 
to  attract  attention,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  kecu  controversy.  In 
the  past  year  there  have  appeared  on  the  one  side  the  second  editioa 
(so  far  OS  concerns  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua)  of  Prof,  Kucncu's 
"  Ilistoriach-critisch  Oudcrzock  naar  het  Outstaau  en  dc  Verzameliug 
van  de  Boekcn  des  Ouden  Verbonde,"  and  an  English  translation  of 
Prof.  Wellhausen's  "History  of  Israel;*'  on  the  other,  "The  Pentateuch, 
its  Origin  and  Structure,"  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  Of  the  three  books  named,  Prof.  Kuencn's  is  the 
most  comprehcusivc  and  miuute :  the  literary  criticism  is  thorough, 
and  every  question  as  it  arises  is  carefully  and  patiently  considered. 
Though  we  may  not  accompany  tlic  critic  in  all  his  conclusions,  the 
spirit  in  which  he  writes  is  uniformly  that  of  a  scholar,  and  his  work  is 
a  model  of  accurate  and  scholarly  investigation.  \A'^ellhausen  writes 
with  a  bolder  and  freer  hand  :  his  aim  isj  by  a  study  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  as  represented  on  the  one  hand  iu  the 
difl'erent  codes  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  ou  the  other  in  the  Prophets  and 
other  historical  hooks,  to  show  that  the  ceremonial  code,  which  gives 
its  distinctive  character  to  the  narrative  {speaking  generally)  from  Kxod. 
XXV.  to  Numb,  sxxvi.,  was  the  latest  phase  through  which  the  legis- 
lation of  the  nucient  Hebrews  passed,  and  in  fact  assumed  its  present 
form,  in,  or  even  after,  the  exile.  t\  reprint  of  the  brilliant  sketch  ot 
tlic  history  of  Israel  coutributed  by  tbe  same  author  tv  the  "  Kacy- 
cLopicdia  Britauuica,"  forms  a  convenient  appendix  to  the  volume. 

Prof.  Bissell  criticizes  tlic  critics,  and  seeks  to  re-establish  tbe 
traditional  views  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Pcntatcucli.  The 
truth,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  lies  somewhere  between  these  extreme 
positions.  Something  more  is  ancient,  and  even  Mosaic,  than  Kucnon 
and  Wclihauscn  appear  willing  to  allow;  something  less  than  is  con- 
tended for  by  Prof.  Bissell.  The  arguments  in  Prof.  Bis^ell's  work, 
though  plausibly  stated,  are  not  in  fact  as  conclusive  as  they  may 
appear  to  some  readers  to  be.  A  writer  who  in  his  opening  chapter 
(p.  21)  speaks  of  those  who  differ  from  him  as  "  taking  refuge  in  au 
asylum  for  imbeciles,''  shows  in  limine  that  a  caim  and  wcU-oon- 
sidercd  judgment  is  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  In  spite  of  his 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  presumption  thus  formed 
is  borne  out  by  the  sequel.  Prof,  Bissell's  criticism  is  undiscrimi- 
natiiig.  He  never  pauses  to  weigh  evidence  or  balance  conflicting 
data  ;  and  conclusions  arc  apt  to  be  stated  by  him  with  much  greater 
couhdence  than  the  premises  justify.  In  the  Hrat  place,  due  weight 
is  not  given  to  tlie  literary  analysis  of  the  I'entateuch.  It  mav  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  criteria  arc  not  always  sufficient  to  distinguish 
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from  one  another  the  tWL>  sources  known  a^  J  and  £;  but^  while 
■dmittinj;  thUj  it  is  perfectly  ii^ical  and  cau^i^tent  to  hold  at  the  same 
time  that  ulhcr  criteria  e\\st  sullicient  to  di8tiugtu»h  P  from  the  whole 
denoted  hy  JK.  The  objection  drawn  on  p.  6S  from  Gen.  xvii.  I,  is 
one  of  the  only  two  instances  of  tlie  kind  (as  between  P  and  JE)  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  so  far  from  being  an  "  example,"  therefore,  it  is  in 
fact  an  exception,  which  eauuot  neutralize  the  many  and  varied  indi- 
cations addueible  upon  the  other  aide.  That  P,  J I^,  the  ba^io  of  the 
code  LeviL  xvii.-xxri.,aud  the  discourses  hi  Deuteronomy,  exhibiting,  as 
they  each  do,  a  series  of  recurrhu/  and  duxi'octer'tstic  dlffcrenoes, 
are  due  to  dilFerent  and  independent  writers,  h  a  couclusion  whiuh 
■urcly  cannot  be  evaded  by  one  who  has  realized  and  fully  weigiicd  the 
facts  eoucerned.  What  thc>c  facta  are  tlic  reader  of  Prof.  Bissell's  volume 
has,nnrortunateIy,uoopp()rtuuityofjud<;ing.  (2)The  critical  hypothesis, 
it  is  said  (p.  JSO), "  is  obliged  to  asmime  at  the  outset  the  impossibility 
of  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  particularly  on  its  super- 
natural aide."  This  is  not  true,  and  is  a  mere  a  rg  anient  urn,  nil  hivi' 
tiiam-.  Assuming  the  reality  of  a  revelation  in  the  Old  Teslameut,  we 
may  examine  the  lii^ivrtcd  voiulUlonts  under  vhiofi  it  wan  nuiiii/^Htett ; 
if,  iu  doing  this,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  more  gradual 
than  we  had  supposed,  so  far  from  impugning;  its  reality,  we  should  but 
be  exhibiting  its  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  divine  operation. 
(3)  Not  to  dwell  upon  minor  points,  the  difficulties  which  appear  when 
the  le^iiilation  of  Deuteronomy  is  compared  with  that  of  the  *'  Priests' 
Code  '*  are  by  no  means  removed  by  the  discussion  iu  ch.  iii.  The 
interpretation  of  the  pa&«a};es  concerned  is  violent;  and  the  explanation 
of  the  discrepancies  which  is  od'ered  is  too  improbable  to  be  credible. 
Tbu8,  in  spite  of  the  thrice  repeated  (pp.  tO,  114,  l:i4)  assertion  of  the 
contrary,  Deut.  xviii.  2  is  )wt  a  quotation  from  Numb,  xviii.  20^  in  the 
mse  in  wfiii-fi.  the  uivfttment  tvijuircs.  Iu  Numb,  xviii.  ill,  23  sctf.,  the 
sests  and  JjcWtes  are  t:o)Ui^i^t^,  ami  a  ilitlcrent  reason  is  assigned 
in  the  case  of  each  for  their  not  receiving  a  territorial  inheritance  like 
the  other  tribes.  When,  now,  Numb,  xviii.  'ZO  is  compared  with  Deut. 
xviii  2,  it  appears  that  what  is  restricted  to  the  priests  in  Numbers  is 
applied  to  the  entirf.  tnhe  in  Deuteronomy.  This  difference  precludes 
toe  possibility  of  the  one  passage  being  a  quotation  ("  as  he  said  ")  from 
the  other.  (4)  The  argument  in  ch.  iv.  on  the  laws  peculiar  to  Deute- 
ronomy is  valid  againnt  the  siijipositiou  that  these  laws  were  the 
"invention  "  of  an  author  living  iu  the  seventh  century  B.c,  but  not 
against  iho  form  in  which  the  critical  theory  is  held,  for  instance,  by 
I>elitzseh,  and  which  is  clearly  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  tenable — 
¥11.,  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  propfttUlc  reproiluction  and  expunsiini 
of  an  eitrlirr  iF/fid'itiou  ;  whdc  the  fact  that,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon,  the  Chronicler,  for  example,  puts  into  David's 
mouth  speeches  which,  from  the  late  idioms  with  wliich  they  abound, 
mtUd  not  have  been  spoken  i>y  him  as  we  read  them,  shows  at  least 
that  tnch  a  practice  was  not  alien  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Hebrew 
historians  wrote,  and  reUcvcs  the  Denteronomist  from  the  imputation — 
often  unjustly  cast  upon  him — of  personating  iMoses  lor  an  interested 
motive,  {o)  Thr  elmpters  on  the  Law  in  its  relation  to  the  Prophets, 
the  Historical  lluoks,  and  Psalms,  contain  many  just  and  true  reHec- 
tions,  which,  however,  have  often  only  an  indirect    bearing  on  the 
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point  at  issae.  Tt  may  be  freely  granted  that  the  books  referred  to 
presuppose  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  Diviuo  truth,  and  allude  plainly 
to  different  institutions  and  laws  ;  but  do  they  presuppose  the  entire 
ceremonial  legislation — the  so-called  "Priests'  Code" — tw  tr*  have 
it  f  There  arc  indications,  for  instance,  in  Deuteronomy  and  Kzekiel 
sufficient  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  the  priestly  legislatiou  was 
a  cretition  of  the  exilic  period;  but  are  they  conclusive  a<rainst  the 
view  that  it  may  be  theyinaZ  codification  of  pre-eaeiftent  u^tatje  made 
at  or  about  that  time?  It  is  clear,  again,  that  the  prophetical  booka 
imply  that  the  Temple  at  Zion  is  the  chief  religious  centre  of  the  laud, 
and  that  a  di»tiiictive  pre-eminence  attaches  to  it.  Do  they,  however, 
show  (which  is  the  point  at  issue)  that  it  was  the  »ole  recognized  ploce 
of  sacrifice?  These  are  questions  which,  viewed  in  the  light  derived 
from  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  so  confidently  as  Prof.  Bissell  appears  to  suppose.  There 
are  phenomena  in  the  Old  Testament  of  whichj  as  it  seems,  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  the  critical 
hypothesis.  Prof.  Bissell  passes  over  these  too  lightly,  and  fails  at 
the  same  time  to  realize  the  cuniulative  force  of  tUe  arguments 
which  beset  his  own  position.  He  has  brought  to  light  the  im* 
probabilities  which  attach  to  the  critical  hypothesis  in  its  cxtremer 
derelopments ;  be  has  not  shown  that  it  cannot  be  stated  ia  a  form 
free  from  such  objections,  and  entirely  compatible  with  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  light  vouchsafed  to  the  ancient  people  of  Israel. 

In  the  department  of  Old  Testament  theology,  a  second  edition  has 
appeared  of  Dr.  Riehra's  useful  little  treatise  "  Mt'ssiauische  Weis- 
MgUDg."  Some  additional  matter  bus  been  introduced  iuto  the  first 
sectiou,  dealing  with  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  general;  the  second 
and  third  sections,  on  the  historic  aspect  of  Messianic  prophecy  and 
its  relation  to  New  Testament  fulfilment,  arc  substantially  unchanged. 
It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  English  trau:«latiou  (of  the  first  edition) 
the  rendering  of  the  first  section,  the  subject-matter  of  which  eminently 
requires  precision  of  statement,  is  apt  to  be  very  inaccurate:  oa 
pp.  17, 18, 19,  20,  22, 2G,  29,  30, 32,  55  (and  omitted  in  the  quotation), 
(i^,  24^  (note  -U),  for  instance,  are  passages  seriously  distorting  the 
argument,  and  even  reversing  the  author's  meaning.  A  more  elaborate 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  Von  Orelli'a  "  Old  Testament  Prophecy  of 
the  Consummation  of  God's  Kingdom,  traced  in  its  historiral  develop- 
ment.'' The  nature  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title; 
it  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  historical  and  philological  examination  of  the 
passages  concerned,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of 
existing  works  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  standpoint  of  the  author 
is  that  of  a  liberal  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Edersheim,  in  "  Prophecy  and  His- 
tory in  relation  to  the  Me&siah  "  (War  burton  Lectures  for  IH^O— V),  sur- 
veys the  course  followed  by  Old  Testament  prophecy,  characteriKeu  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  pervaded,  and  criticizes  Wellhausen's  historical 
theories.  In  an  Inaugural  Lecture,  Das  Zid'iLnftubUd  des  Jeaaia, 
Prof.  Outhe,  of  lieipzig.  attempts,  not  altogether  successfully,  to  dia- 
tinguish  an  earlier  and  later  phase  of  the  prophet's  ideal. 

The  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  the  second  edition  (1882)  of 
Dr.  Schrader's  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament"  haai 
appeared  in  England  during  the  pa$t  year.  Dr.  Schrader  examines  ia 
detail  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  allusions  occurring  in  the  Old 
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nr«t,  tnuiscribing  and  Irauslatiug  texts   from  the  inscriptions 

iiluntrate  tbcni.     The  uuthor's  ju(Ig:mcut  is  not  inferior  to  his 

rotug^  and  since  ita  first  appearance  in  1872  bis  work  lias  taken 

nk  uf>  the  standard  antboritr  upon  the  subject.     The  prcsrnt  volnmc 

pcludes  of  course  a  due  account  of  the  Creation  and   Deluge  tablets 

by  the  late  George  Smith ;  nor  docs  it  omit  (Pref,  p.  xxxii.) 

Jtbe  identification  of  Pul  «ith  Tlglath  Pileser,  establiabed  by 

^r,  Pinches  in  ltiHJ,from  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

^rof.  IiawUuson'&  *' Babylon  and  Egypt"   is  a  work  covering   partly 

:samc  ground,  but  more  popular  in  its  character,  and  designed  to 

Itcrcst  the  general   reader.     In  a  lecture,  entitled  "  Assyriology,  its 

Tm*  Add  Abusr  in  Old  Testanicnt  Study,"  Vrof.  IVnncis  Brown,  of  the 

Tuiou  Theolo;;ieal  Seminary,  New  York,  exemplifies  the  nature  and 

:  i»f  the  aiil  to  be  derived  from  Assyria  by  the  student  of  the  Old 

Dcnt,  and  points  out  the  cautions  by  vbich  its  application  must 

aited.     In  "  The  Store  City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the 

todu*,"   by  M.  Nnville  (published   by  tlic  Kgypt  Kxploration  Fund), 

|ii     1  Mrs  of  tbia  successful  explorer   are  succiuctly  dei-eribed, 

[id  i'  1  by  plates  ajid  niapn.     In  Cfmnection  with  thifl  subject, 

be  cnUciHm  of  Diltmann,  in  the  "  Sit^iungsbcrichte  der  KiJuiglich 

Prtutewchen  Akadcmic  dcr  Wisscnschnfteu    zu  Ucrlin  '*   (Phil. -hist. 

Clawc,  Jaly  vO,  li>85),  deserves,  however,  to  be  studied.     The  two 

geographical  facts  cstublisbed  with  certainty  by  M.  Naville  are  (I)  the 

ailc  of  Pithom — a  city  covering  an  area  of  about  22U  yards  square, 

TOuntructed  with  store-chambers,  and  containing  monuments  bearing 

thp  uame  of  Ilamwe* — at  Tell-el-Maskbuta  :  (2)  the  close  proximity  of 

|llLiitotlie  later  IleroopoUe.     All  else  remains  still  matter  of  conjee- 

rtJ're.    The  jilace  Pikerehct,  mentioned  in  the  Inscription  of  Ptolemy 

I  rtnlftdclphus  as  the  seat  of  a  temple,  vmi/  be  the  Pibahiroth  of  Kxort. 

j  »i*.  2 ;  but  oil  ly  a  hypothetical  site  is  assigned  to  it  by  M .  Navi  lie.    No 

jfrahbght  is  cast  upou  Etbam,  Migdub  or  Baal-zephon.     Thukct,  the 

Uieifict  in  which  Pithom  lay,  may  be  the  Succoth  of  Kxod.  xii.  37; 

hi  Trom  the  manner  in  which  Snemth  is  mentioned  as  a  station  on 

llic  Kiodus,  xvc  expect  it  to  be  a  place  rather  than  a  district.     The  site 

Mi'ilhom   is  fixed:   but  the  route  of  the  Kxudus  can  still  only  be 

l*«icnrd  iipproximaidt/,  the  situation  of  the  crucial  localities,  Kxod. 

M"'  i,  rcinaining  as  before  a  matter  of  probability  only.     Indeed,  this 

[l»*towed,  as  explicitly  as  possible,  by  11.  Naville  himself  (pp.  23a,  2o, 

[S7b);  but  it  is  no  unfrequcnt  occurrence  that  what  an  author  pro- 

h*iind»  expressly  as  a  conjecture  is  treated  afterwards  by  others  as  an 

I  *^«blt«hcd  fact    The  question  of  the  position  of  Klysma^  upou  which 

'  ^u:  lite  asiuTned  for  Pikerehet  (p.  20)  depends,  cannot,  as  Dillmaun 

■lioirs,  be  tio  readily  fettled  as  AI.  Novillc  appears  to  suppose.     Sir 

l»  ^olui  W.  DawBon,  in  an  iaiere»ling  little  volume,  "  Kgypt  und  Syria," 

^K^tKich,  writing  as  a  traveller  and  gcolugiht,  he  explains  the  pnu- 

^^■|lipliy«>icnl  features  of  the&e  countries  iu  relation  to  liible  history, 

P^V^ads  with  8*imc  conlidpuee,  as  the   point  nt  which  the  Red  Sea 

^^  rroiued,  a   locality  about   ten  miles  couth  of  that  af'sigued   by 

"■Kaville  (pp.  55  f\'.,  185  f.).    Both  these  writers  (as  well  as  Dillmann) 

'^lird  it  oa  probable  that  the  arm  of  the  lied  Sea,  which  now  terminates 

kuSuo,  may  have  been  prolonged  in  former  times  towards  the  north. 

H    '^^e  NalttUcan  in«cription»  louod  by  Mr.  Doughty  in  the  neigh- 

"*ort»wd  of  the  ancicut  Edom,  and   published  by  M.  Rcnan,  were 
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noticed  in  those  pages  ft  year  ago.     The  same  inscriptions,  with 
additional  ones,   have  since  bepu  re-edited  by  Prof.  Eutiug  of  S: 
burg,  who  himself  travelled   in   the  same  parts  in  1883-i,  and  was 
in  some  cases  able  to  obtain   more  accurate  transcripts.     The  volume 
is  an  imfwrtaiit  one,  being  not  only  provided  with  facsimiles  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  palffiographical  tables  compiled  by  Euting,  but  con- 
taining besides  a  series  of  valuable   notes   on  the  philology  of  the 
inscriptions   by  Prof.  Niildukc,  and  a  chronological   appendix  on  the 
history  of  the  Nabaticau  kiuga  by  Prof,  von    Gutschmid.      Several 
proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  receive  illustration 
from  these  inscriptions.  On  pp.  54,  55  will  be  found  an  inutance  of  the 
rare  word  occurring  Jud.   ix.  4-1),  19  j    1   Sam.  xiii.  6.     The  table  on 
pp.  ^^t  97  shows,  with  admirable  clearness,  how  a  common  system  for 
the  representation  of  numerals  was  in  use  amongst  the  Phoenician  and 
Aramaic  nationalities  of    ancient  Syria.     It    deserves   consideration 
whether  a  similar  system   may  not  have  been  current  amongst  tiic 
Hebrevs,    and  whether  the  tiumerical   errors  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament  may  not   in   some  cases  have  arisen  from  it-s  use.     Prof. 
KobertHon   Smith's   volume  on    "Marriage    and    Kinship    in  Early 
Arabia"  is  only  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  illustrations  which 
its    pages    afford  of  the  customs  or  c-xjiressions  of   the  Old   Testa- 
ment.    After  the  explanations,  pp.  3C-^IU,  the  sense  of  1  Sara,  xviii.  IS 
(see  Revised  Vcrs^ion,  margin)  can  scarcely,  for  instance,  be  doubtful 
aud  on    p.  27(>  the  interpretation  of  t   Sam.    xi.   -1.  which,  thoug 
demanded  by  the  grammar,  had  been  deserted  by  several  recent  com- 
mentators, receives  elucidation  from  Arabic  custom.     The  Cambridge 
Philoloyival  Journal  (Nos.  2(i,  27)  coutains  two  articles  by  the  sami 
author  ou  the  forms  of  divination  and  magic  enumerated  in  Dent 
xviii.  10-11;  also  a  historical  study,  by   the  present  writer,  onth 
interpretation  of  fjen.  xlix.  10.     "  SUulia  IJibliea,"  a  volume  of  cssaysji 
by  luembers  of  the  University   of  Oxford,  on   Biblical  ami  kindred 
topics,  may  be  mentioned  here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  coraprehen-- 
sivc,  and  indeed  exhaustive,  paper  hy  Dr.  Neuliauer  on  the  luiignage* 
spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.     The  result  reached,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  evidence,  is  that  the  language  generally  currcn 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  referred  to  was  ArHOiaic.     Another  paper,  by' 
the  same  author,  coutains  a  populur  account  (written  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Kutiug's   volume)  of  the  discoveries  in  Tema  aud  Naba 
with  specimens  of  the  inscriptions.     The  present  writer  has  contributed 
a  paper  on  recent  theories  of  the  origin  aud  nieauiug  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton  ;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Woods  exemplifies,  by  means  of  the  Hooks  ofi 
.Samuel,  the  aid  obtainable  from  the  LXX.  in  the  criticism  of  thi 
Hebrew  text.     An   error   which   has  escaped   the  author's  eye  oa' 
p.  37  may  be  here  corrected :  in  the  line  of  Hebrew,  'el,  "  to," 
dropped  out  before  '/Va/A,  and  the  loUowing  tvJJt  should  naturally 
\tklt.    The  other  jiapers  iti  the  volume  deal  with  subjects  connect 
with  the  text  or  versions  of  books  of  the   Ne^v  Testsment,  or  wit 
questions   of  early   Church  history.     Dr.   FriedlHndcr  has  compici 
his  translation  of  the  "Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  of  Maimonides,  witli 
introductiun  and  notes.*  The  English  reader  will  now  be  able,  witbou 
having  recourse  to  tlic  superb  but  costly  edition  of  Munk,  to  learn  at 
hrtit  baud  what  were  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  great  thinker  of 

•  Published  for  tli«  Swrioty  of  Hebrew  Literaturu  by  TrUbacr  ft  Cto. 
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lt:eval  Judiiism,  and  b)'  what  principles  of  interpretation  he  sought, 
*]u\o  had  sought  before  him,  to  haruiouizc  philosophy  and  revela- 
tion. And  in  a  luonojjrapli  of  1 00  pages, "  Lebeu  uud  Werke  des  Abul- 
walid  Mcrwfiu  ibn  G'ttuuh,"  Wilhcloi  Bachcr,  Professor  at  the  Rab- 
blnersehulc  in  Buda  Pest,  sketches  the  life  and  describes  the  works  of 
this  important  lexicographer  and  grammarian  (eleventh  century), 
ahoirinp  the  influences  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  philological  and 
exegcticai  principles  by  which  he  was  guided.  Prof.  Bacher  i»  already 
kuovrn.  to  scholars  by  liis  laborious  studies  on  the  Targnm  to  the 
Prophets,  upon  the  grammatical  writings  of  Ibn  Ezra,  and  other  allied 
subject*.  The  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  a  briefer 
one  published  by  him  two  years  ago,  "  Die  Hebriiisch-Arabiselie 
Sprachvcrglcichuiif;  des  Abulwalid  Merwi'm  ibu  G'auih."  Dr.  S.  II. 
Marg^ulioj  publishes  (Hreslau,  IbVl),  Mitli  a  translation  and  notes,  the 
Arabic  version  of  Psalms  i.-xx.,  by  Saadia  (10  cent.),  with  the  aceora- 
paiiying  commentary.  The  author  proposes,  if  he  receives  sufficient 
support,  to  complete  the  publication  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Psalms.  Saadia 
is  of  interest  on  account  both  of  the  style  of  his  exegesis  and  of  the 
period  which  his  work  illustrates. 

Laatly,  mention  may  here  be  made  of  a  newly  established  journal, 
llebi-ak4i,  published  quarterly  in  the  interests  of  Hebrew  study,  which 
n'aciies  us  from  Cliicago.  It  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  issue,  and 
contaius  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  chiefly  on  diifercut  points 
connected  with  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or  Assyrian  philology,  contributed 
by  scholars  in  Germany  and  England,  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  jounial  will  receive  encouragement.  The  principal 
editor.  Dr.  \V.  II,  Harper,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages 
in  the  Chicago  llaptist  Union  Seminary,  is  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable, and  also,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most  successful,  teachers  of 
Hvbrcw  in  the  United  States;  aud  he  has  established  a  system  of 
ooTTcspondcDcc  classes,  by  which  persons  resident  in  different  part^i  of 
the  States  can  receive  instruction  from  the  central  institute  at  Chicago. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  works,  entitled  "  Elements  of  Hebrew  by  an 
Inductive  Method"  (sixth  edition,  Chicago,  ISSjj,  aud  "  Intrmluoiory 
Hebrew  Method  and  Manual  "  (second  edition,  Chicago,  1SS5J,  which, 
though  the  present  %vriter  has  not  tested  tlicm  by  actual  use,  are 
Tcniitrkahty  lull  and  precise,  aud  appear  well  designed  to  train  the 
Icarucr  in  a  sound  philological  method,  and  to  lead  him  on  gradually 
until  he  acquires  a  tirm  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  language. 

S.  K.  DUIVEE. 


II.— GENERAL  LITEKATiniE. 

^lOOnArin. — Mr.  Charles  Lowe's  "Prince  Bismarck  :  an  Historical 
jrapby,"  •  is  a  work  of  much  im|)ortance.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
Bplclc  account  of  the  Chancellor's  career  that  has  yet  appeared, 
il«As  perhaps  Hahn'«  German  one,  whose  final  volume  is  at  last 
^nokinccd.  Mr.  Lowe  has  had  special  opportunities  for  studying 
Ucrman  Minister  and  tike  recent  course  of  German  politics, 
lie  lm»  given  us  a  most  valuable  contribution,  not  only  to  political 
'^k'uphy,   but   to   contemporary   history.     His  judgment   is  often 
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too   favourable    towards   Bismarck's   policy  and    career,  but  he  has 
occasionally  been  able^  from    private  sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, to  throw  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  light  on  some  contro- 
verted points,   and  to   improve    the   construction    usually  put   upon 
ihem.      Bismarck's  social  and  economic  work  deserves  fuller  treat- 
ment than  Atr.  Lowe  assigns  it ;  but  his   early  career,  hiR  wars,  his 
foreign  policy  generally,  and  the  Kulturkampf,  arc  described   with 
as  much    amplitude  of  detail   as  lucidity  of  style.      The   work  may 
be  recommended    to    all   vrho    wish   to  understand  the  individuality 
who   is   so  decisive  a   factor   in  contemporary  European  politics. — 
The  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  •  carries 
the  work  down  as  far  as  *'  Bot."     One  of  its  best  articles  is  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  on  James  Boswell  \  and  others  of  some  importance  arc  those 
on  Admiral  Blake  by  Professor  Laughtou,  on  Hector  Boeee  by  Mr. 
MncdA  Mackay,  on  St.  Boniface  by  Air.  E.  Mauude  Thomson.    The 
work  continues  to  be  characterized  by   the  same  careful  reliance  on 
ori{>inal  authorities,  aud  the  same  succinct  and  effective  statement  as 
before.     The  writer  of  the  article  on  Thomas  Boston  the  younger,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  to  introduce  some  totally  irrelevant  passages  on  the 
history  of  the  Burglier  and  Antiburgher  synods.    Bobtou  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  bodies;  and  the  writer  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  they 
re-united  in  1S20,  and  combined  with  the  "Relief  Synod '' in  1847  to 
form  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.    Only  part  of  them  did  so.  The 
same  error,  curiously  enough,  appears  in  the  present  part  of  Murray's 
Kngltsh  Dictionary. — Sir  Robert  Griersou  of  Lag  left  behiud  himin 
the  traditions  of  the  Scottish  Border  a  name  hardly  less  execrated 
than  that  of  Claverhouse  himself,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Covenanters,  and  he  gave  rise  even  to  a  popular  mystery-  j 
play,  acted  periodically  by  the  country  people,  in  which  he  was  presented  ■ 
as  a  monster.     Colonel  Ferguson,  who  now  gives  us  for  the  lirst  time  H 
a  biography  of  "  The  Laird  of  Lag,"t  ^^-^  himself  "  played  Lag,''  or 
seen  it  played  when  a  boy.     In  this  book  he  has  brought  together 
from  original  sources  all  that  can  now  be  known  of  the  old  Laird  who 
left  so  dark  an  impression   on  the   popular  mind.     He  touches  upon  j 
controverted  matter  with  a  perfectly  impartial  hand,  aud  his  uarrativel 
is  full  of  a  fresh  and  varied  interest. — In  "The  Life  of  the  Vciyj 
Rev.Tiiom.is  N.Burke.  O.P.,"*    Mr.  William  J.  Fitzpatrick  gireal 
us  an  excellent  account  of  the  well-known  and  popular  Iri.sh  orator^f 
Father  Tom  Burke,  who  lectured  in  America  in  reply  to  Mr,  Froude 
on  the  ICnglish  in  Ireland.     Me  did   his  full  share  of  serious  work  in 
the  worldj  but  he  will  probably  be  most  remembered  for  his  rollicking 
humour  and  the  wild  practical  jokes  he  used  to  play,  even  on 
highest   dignitaries   of  the   Church.     Mr.    Fitzpatrick   relates   van.li} 
good  stories  of  him  ;  and  in  fact  the  whole  book  is  very  enteriaiuing. — ' 
In  "  Raehel,"§   one  of  the  **  Kmineut  Women  Series,"  Mrs.  Arthur 
Kenuard  has  told  the  story  of  the  great  French  tnigcdifnne  with 
remarkable  effect     Her  treatment  of  the  eccentricities  and  failings  of 
an  artiste  whose  excellences  as  well  as  defects  came  from  her  JewiaUS 
blood,  is  as  sympathetic  as  wise.     Born  in  1S31,  Elisa  Rachel  Felix, 
after  a  childhood  spent  as  a  street  dinger,  appeared  in  ltS34  on  the 
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French  etage,  where  she  aoon  achieved  world  fame  as  the  impersonator 
of  Raciae  and  Corneille's  greatest  characters.  The  career  of  her  kins- 
woman, Sarah  Bernhardt,  is  in  many  respects  a  copy  of  Rachel's.  Her 
letters  have  been  used  by  the  author  to  much  purpose,  especially  iu 
showing  the  gentler  lines  of  UaoKel's  extraordinary  nature. 

Tbavel?, — Mr.  11.  H.  Johnston's  account  of  "The  Kiliraa-Njaro 
Expedition,"  'of  which  he  was  leader,  is  a  most  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  Kilima-Njaro  is  the 
highest  known  mount-ain  in  Africa;  it  is  18,880  feet  high.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  very  existence  of  such  a  mountain  lo  near  the  equator 
was  poohpoohcfl  by  Knglish  •geographers,  and  though  it  has  sineo  been 
visited  by  Krapf  and  Joseph  Thumsoii,  much  remains  still  to  be  known 
about  it.  The  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association  combined 
to  send  out  Air.  Johnston^  and  they  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choico.  He  has  collected  an  immense  mass  of  new  information 
r^arding  the  natural  history,  languages,  commerce,  and  races  of  that 
part  of  Africa,  and  has  conveyed  it  to  iis  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
inatructive  works  of  travel  we  have  read.  Tbcro  is  no  want  of 
ftdveoturc  or  of  diversity  of  interest,  and  the  writer  has  excellent 
descriptive  powers. — Miss  Gordon  Curaming's  *'  Wanderings  in 
China  "t  takes  us  to  a  more  frequented  country,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  informing  hooks  on  China  that  has  ever  been  written  in 
English.  Of  course  Miss  Gumming  can  make  no  claim  to  the 
authority  derived  from  long  re«idence  in  the  country,  but  she  ha« 
such  a  faculty  for  seeing  tlioroughly  what  she  does  see,  and 
for  getting  to  know  all  about  it,  that  she  is  able  to  produce  a 
work  packed  full  of  interesting  facts  about  "  actualities"  in  China, 
and  most  readable  and  entertaining  from  beginning  to  end. — 
"  From  Paris  to  Pckin  "J  is  a  "  modified  version  "  from  the  French,  the 
original  being  calculated  (if  one  may  take  the  English  editor's  assur- 
ance] to  awaken  and  sustain  the  reader's  sympathies,  and  "vividly 
atir  his  imagination  by  the  illusion  that  the  participaU)r  is,  as  it  were, 
iu  the  changing  scenes  and  events  passing  before  his  eyes  like  the 
xableaux  of  a  diorama."  M.  Meignan's  style,  however,  appeared  to  the 
traunlator  to  be  slipshod,  and  to  call  for  emendation.  The  story  is 
lucid,  and  never  tedious,  but  seldom  rises  above  the  ordinary  level; 
~*hc  diction  h  heavy,  the  grammar  indilierent,  and  the  choiec  of  words 
-miot  always  happy.  For  examplf,  the  chiming  of  the  bells  attached  to 
-«he  praving-machines  at  Urga  ought  surely  not  to  be  described  as 
Jihng'to  the  "  picturesqueuess "  of  the  place.  There  are  some 
,  uteresting  remarks  upon  the  future  possibility  of  a  revolution  in 
stern  Siberia,  where  a  sense  of  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the 
atry  tends  to  encourage  in  the  inhabitants  a  desire  for  independ- 
^^liCQ,  while  the  growing  contempt  expressed  by  the  aristocracy  for  the 
xxative  religion  helps  to  weaken  their  loyalty  to  the  sacred  authority  of 
-*he  Emperor. — For  what  knowledge  it  conveys  of  negro  economics, 
'*  The  Shird  Highlands  "  §  must  have  its  comracadatiou.  The  style  is 
<5^«TJdc  and  full  of  repetition.     The  Rev.  Jamus  llankin'a  task  in  editing 
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Mr.  John  Buchanan 's  MS.  cannot  have  been  easy,  though  there 
much  still  to  l>e  desiretl  of  ordinary  finish.     Livingstone's  travels  ou* 
the  Zambesi  and  Shire  rivers  were  the  origin  of  the  Blantyre  mission- 
colony,  whose  history  is  here  told  with  redundant  but  not  uninterest- 
ing fulness.     African  difficulties  ot"  travel,  where  calico  is  the  currency      ii 
by  which  tu  appease  greedy  chiefs,  arc  well  illustrated.     The  authur''4^| 
remarkable  knowledge  of  plants,  his  shrewdness,  and  his  good   hope»^^ 
for  the  future  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Nyassa,  gain  considerable 
sympathy  for  his  book.     Tlie  editor  adds  a  full  chapter  on  the  English 
Universities'  mission  at  Zanzibar,  grounded  on  his  own  experience  of 
Africa. 

M  ISC  ELLA  NEC  IS. — Mr.  Middletou's  substantial  volume*  brings  ap  to 
date  the  history  of  excavations  in  Rome,  and  supplies  a  great  want 
felt  among  students  of  archrcolo^,  who  were  beginning  to  find  the 
standard  work  upon  "  Rome  and  the  Campagna  "  inadequate  for  present 
needs.     Among  the  most  important  results  of  modern  research  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Forum  Magnum  has  been  the  exposure  of  the 
remains  of  the  Rostra  on  the  site  chosen  by  Julius  Ctesar,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Atrium  Vest^e.     A   great  part 
of  the  upper  storey  of  this  building  has  been   preserved,  aud  many 
fragments  of  portrait  statues  of  the  Virginea  Vestales  Maximie  have 
been  found  in  the  peristyle;  one  of  these  figures  wears  the  auttibulum, 
or  sacrctl  rectangular  hood,  fastene<l  across  the  breast  with  a  buckle; 
a  representation  quite  unique  among  the  mouumcnts  of  ancient  art.  ^j 
Not  quite  so  recent,  but  of  greater  historic  interest,  was  ttic  discover/  ^| 
of  a  necropolis  on  the  Esquiline^  containing  tombs  of  au  Etruscan  ^^ 
characterj  with  aryballoi  and  other  tictilc  vases  of  a  mixed  Hellenic 
and  Oriental  character,  which  point  to  the  occupation  of  the  site  of 
Rome  anterior  even  to   the   legendary  period   of  the   kings.      Mr.     _„ 
Middlcton  ha>;  avoided  theorizing  upon  disputed  points  in  archaeology,  MM 
but  the  volurae  is  fuU  of  all  necessary  detail.     It  is  illustrated  with  H^ 
excellent  maps  aud  architectural  drawings  of  exceptional  beauty. — 
Another  charming  volume  f  has  come  from  the  singer  of  the  woods  ^^ 
and  open  ways.     This  time  Mr.  Jeffcries  has  not  taken  so  high   a^| 
ilight  as  in  "  j\fter  Lotidou  ;  "  but  these  shorter  sketches,  these  over-     «ii 
heard  thoughts  of  his  on  tlic  finer  features  of  natural  life,  are  more 
entirely  successful.     He  is  best  when  he  is  simplest — not  trying  after 
rhythmic   effect,  as  in   one  part  of  the  essay  on    "  The  Making  of  , 
Beauty,"  nor  letting  his  enthusiasm  for  nature  hurry  him  into  foolish  \ 
cxpressious  upon  art,  us  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Outside  London," 
where  he  altogether  ignores  the  creative  and  exalts  the  appreciativoJ 
faculty  of  the  artist,  venturing  upon  the  wonderful  statement  that 
"  those   who    love   nature   arc   the   real    artists ;    the    '  artists '    are 
copyists!"     The   author   seems   to  indulge  in  eccentric  views  when 
he  touches  on  questions  of  artistic  taste;  he  has  a  very  vast  admira- 
tion for  objecta  that  "stand  out" — to  use  his  own  expression;   and; 
he  thinks  far  too  highly  of  waggons  freshly  pfiiuted  red. 

•  '*  Ancient  Rome  in  18S5."     By  J.  H.  Mitldlcton.     EdinbnrjrU  :  A.  ft  C. 
t  "  "nie  Open  Air."    By  Riobanl  Jefferies.     London :  Cliatto  i  Winaui. 
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SOME     EXPERIENCES     OF 
DISESTABLISHED   CHURCH. 


i     LITTLK  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  aa  Eoglish  clergyman 

^_/l      who   was  a  stranger  to  me.     He  had  evidently  taken   some 

^■Urm  at  the  threats  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  English  Church, 

•moid  he  asked  me  some  questions  as   to  our  Irish  experience,  and 

-^C!^»cially  as  to  the  nrraagcmcnts  we  had  made  for  the  admission  of 

"*lie  laity  into  our  Church  Councils.     I  took  the  trouble  of  writing 

^Aim  a  long  auswerj  but  found  myself  unable  to  send  it.      I  fmd  that 

^ciauimate  objects    share    io   the  advance  which    the    world   makes 

it  ^t*  older,  and  tlmt  paj>ers  arc  now  able  to  show  a  dexterity  in 

]ing  themselves  which   they  did   not  possess   in  my  yonnger 

^l»y«.      My  correspondent's  letter  resolutely  hid  itself,  and.  as   I  did 

^bot  rcmomticr  his  name  or  address,  I  was  UDable  to  direct  my  reply. 

■^Joit  when  I  was  lamenting  that   so  much  good  labour  should  hare 

"^ucen  wasted.  I  received  an  iuvitation  from  the  editor  of  this   Uetiew 

-o  coDtribiite  an  article  on   our  experience  of  Discstablislimcut   in 

tlrc]a»d.      1  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation   to  utilize 

of  what  I  had  written.     If  this  paper  should  meet   the  eye  of 

oy  origiual  correspondent,  he  will  find  the  cxplanatiou  of  the  appar- 

rnt  dijcourteay  with  which  he  was  treated;  and  there  [wssibly  may 

othcra  who  will  care  to  get  the  information  for  which  he  asked. 

I  c&uuot  say  that  I  have  on  former  occasions  found  English  people 

^BP-^tTf  curious  for  information  as   to  the   recent  history  of  our  Irish 

^^^^^Imrcb.     When  I  have  been  asked  questions  on  the   subject,  it  has 

•-~« '"'-n  been  from  members  of  the  political  party  which  passed  the 

^   -  .rch  Act  of  1861),  and  I  have  generally  found  them  prepared 

fc-^=>  use  my  aniwcr  to  justify  the  propriety  of  that  measure,  no  matter 

'•^    '^  '  the  rc[iori  1  might  give.     Any  evidence  that  our  Church  was 

mg  and  prosperous,  drew  forth  the  remark,  "How  thankful  you 

t  to  be  to  tis  for  releasing  you  from  the  trammels  of  State  con- 

tUf  and  enabling  you  to  enjoy  a  healthy  and  \~igorou9  independent 

And  if  any  symptom  was  reported  that  the  blow  dealt  the  Church 

^*«il  reduced  her  to  a  languishing  slate,  the  answer  was  equally  ready  : 


■^  -■-"- 
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"What  a  miserable  institution  yours  was;  only  kept  OD  its  legs  by 
State  suppurtj  and  siaking  as  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn."  If  it 
was  a  matter  of  private  property  that  was  coucerucdi  every  one 
would  sec  the  silliness  of  presenting  such  a  dilemma.  Suppose  a 
young  man  who  had  inherited  a  large  estate  found  his  title  to  hia 
property  attacked ;  his  assailants  would  scarcely  have  the  impudence 
to  say  to  bim.  "  You  really  ought  not  to  oppose  us,  who  only  wish 
to  be  your  friends  and  benefactors.  Only  consider  how  dcmoralia- 
?ug  the  possessiuu  of  wealth  is  ;  reflect  how  much  happier  you  will 
be  living  ou  an  income  earned  by  your  own  honest  exertions  than 
idly  speutliug  the  ac:curaiilations  of  your  ancestors."  No  oue  In  such 
circumstaucea  would  be  likely  to  be  persuaded  that  loss  of  property 
would  be  no  evil,  or  to  be  deterred  from  doing  his  best  to  maiataiu  his 
rights.  But  if  his  defence  were  unsuccessful,  he  must  be  a  poor  CTeature 
if  he  were  to  sink  down  in  despair  and  uot  fight  the  baiile  of  life  as 
best  he  could  in  its  altered  conditions.  And  that  is  the  short  account 
of  our  history.  It  would  bo  idle  to  say  that  the  loss  of  our  property 
has  done  us  no  injury.  It  has  crippled  our  resources  and  abridged 
oar  means  of  usefulness.  But  we  bate  not  a.jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and, 
though  cast  down,  arc  by  no  means  destroyed.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  hiiitcry  to  nuke  English  people  thiitk  lightly  of  the  evils  both  to 
Church  and  State  which  vould  result  from  a  separation  between 
them.  But  if  cither  friends  fear  or  enemies  hoi>e  that  such  an  event 
would  seriously  impair  the  vitality  ot'  the  English  Church,  they  arc 
mistaken.      Hob  her^  men  can  ;  kill  her,  they  canH, 

Our  experience  has  been  that  Disestablishment  has  made  sur- 
prisingly little  did'ereucc  as  to  the  number  of  our  adherents.  There 
were  those  who  imagined  that  it  would  have  praluced  a  general 
fusion  of  Protestant  sects ;  that  Diasenters  would  have  Hocked  to  the 
Church  and  Churchmen  gone  more  than  half-way  to  meet  them. 
Actually,  it  has  been  found  that  Cbarch  membership  is  determined 
by  causes  which  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected  by  Disestablishment, 
and  the  lines  of  separation  between  the  Church  and  Protestant  Dia. 
senting  boilics  remain  just  where  they  had  been.  In  only  one  case 
was  there  a  change,  and  that  not  such  as  I  had  expected.  There 
were  among  the  followers  of  Wesley  some  who  designated  themselves 
as  "  Primitive  "  Wesleyans,  who  did  not  claim  for  their  preachers  the 
status  of  clergymen,  and  who  always  described  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  was  thought  that  we  should  at 
least  absorb  these,  who  lay  so  very  near  us,  since  our  recovered 
powers  of  legislation  would  enable  us  to  make  our  organization  clastic 
enough  to  include  the  points  iu  their  practical  system  on  wluch  they 
set  most  value.  But  the  majority  of  them  preferred  to  ■baodoo 
their  points  of  difference  from  other  Methodists,  audi  accordingly,  the 
Methodist  was  the  only  denomination  which  showed  an  increase  of 
numbers  at  the  last  Irish  reli'rious  census. 
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To  return  to  the  letter  which  T  received,  I  cannot  wonder  that 
an  English  Churchman  sliould  now  feel  the  necessity  of  looking  in 
the  face  the  |>oasibility  of  DiBestabUshmcnt.  At  the  late  election  the 
Liberal  party  was  found  to  be  the  stronger;  and  of  that  party  those 
who  are  eager  for  Disestablisliment  form  a  strong  and  energetic 
section.  It  is  ])robablc  that  even  in  their  own  party  these  arc 
considerably  in  the  minority.  But  though  it  is  likely  that  the 
majority  of  tlie  Liberal  representatives  in  I'arliamont  are  in  their 
private  couvictir>ns  averse  to  Dlscistabliahment,  their  reserve  as  to 
pledging  themsclvc.'<  with  regaiYl  to  the  future  gave  us  good  reason 
to  think  thatj  if  in  a  future  Parliament  Disestablishment  should  be 
brought  forward  by  their  leaders  as  a  Cabinet  measure,  ouly  a  few  of 
them  would  forsake  their  party  allegiance  to  oppose  it.  It  ia  not 
uncharitable  to  suppose  that,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
6o  brought  forward,  the  leaders  would  be  maiuly  intlueuced  by  a 
calculation  whether  more  votes  would  be  lost  by  bringing  it  forward 
or  by  refusing  to  do  so.  A  man  must  be  courageous  who  would 
venture  to  predict  the  result  of  such  a  calculatirm  made  a  very  few 
Tears  hence.  The  Church  of  England  has  never  had  a  stronger  hold 
than  at  present  on  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country;  but 
what  may  be  its  hold  on  the  majority  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
voters  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  And  besides  the  English  voters,  the 
Iri»h  aud  Scotch  electors  will  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Having 
regard,  then,  to  the  political  uncertainty  of  the  future,  I  have  long 
felt  that  English  Churchmen  would  be  wise  iu  trying  to  kaow  more 
than  they  have  hitherto  cared  to  do  of  our  history  since  Disestablish- 
ment. If  the  study  should  fail  to  suggest  any  measures  which  can 
with  advantage  be  taken  at  present,  it  would  at  least  save  them  from 
the  risk  of  being  taken  unprepared  by  problems  with  which  they  may 
have  to  deal  in  the  future. 

Certain  I  am  that  a  great  deal  of  our  troubles  in  Ireland  arose 
firom  the  hot  haste  in  which  we  were  forced  to  form  a  Constitution 
for  onr  Disestablished  Church,  That  necessity  was  imposed  on  us  by 
the  Irifih  Church  Act.  Unless  within  a  certain  very  limited  time  wc  laid 
before  the  Crown  a  scheme  for  a  Representative  Body  agreed  to  by  our 
bishops,  by  our  clergy,  and  by  our  laity,  we  should  not  be  recognized 
by  the  State  as  an  organized  body,  capable  of  retaining  our  Church 
fabrics,  or  of  holding  other  property.  The  advisers  of  the  Crown  at 
the  time  were  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  friendly;  and  we  felt 
that  we  could  not  wisely  lay  any  scheme  before  them  which  we  bad 
not  adopted  with  practical  unanimity.  Id  determining  whose 
CDiiKcnt  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  obtain,  there  was  of  course  no 
Qnccrtainty  as  to  the  bishops  ;•  but  how  the  clergy  were  to  be  con- 

*  I  mav  i«y.  io  pyainr,  tliRt  IHitefttAhlikbtnrni  could  never  have  found  nn  with  tbe 
rjiinc-nr.  .1  },.-ncb  oooupi«(l  liy  a  body  of  men  better  qualified  to  lie  our  ]pailerB.  Tber«are 
'  l-tnd  whagnimblo  St  tho  (ireMot  Duodc  Df  aupointincat  of  biabops,  "fclicca 

u"  .  li  bobA  Qormt."    Tbe  very  worst  way  of  ftpiioiDtiDg  biibopi  u  that  of 
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soltcd  vas  not  quite  easy  to  say,  for  tLe  last  meeting  of  the  Iriili 
CouTOcation  had  been  loiig  before  living  memorr,  and  it  was  disputed 
whether  a  revived  Convocation  would  give  a  fair  representation  of  the 
cler^.  At  least,  however,  there  was  no  uncertainty  as  to  who  the 
clergy  were :  hut  with  regard  to  the  laity  we  had  to  settle  not  only 
how  they  were  to  be  represented,  but  who  the  persons  were  that  had 
a  right  to  claim  representation  j  except,  indeed,  that  the  problem  waj 
a  little  simplified  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  we 
had  practically  no  power  to  exclude  any  one  who  claimed  such  a  right. 

In  forming  a  permanent  scheme,  it  was  proposed  to  confine  the 
franchise  to  communicants.  That  proposal  was  to  mc,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  very  distasteful.  I  did  not  like  that  the  Church  should  recog- 
ntze  that  there  were  any  of  her  members  who  were  not  communicants. 
It  seemed  to  uic  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system  that  wc 
should  form  a  Church  within  the  Church,  Baptism  being  the  ntc  erf 
admission  to  the  outer  circle,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  iuuer. 
And  I  could  not  see  that  the  theoretical  objections  were  compensated 
by  any  practical  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  some 
practical  ditliculties.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  communicant?  A  man 
who  has  communicated  once  in  his  life?  If  more  than  that,  how 
often?  and,  \Vhat  evidence  is  to  bo  given?  But  further,  the  test 
would  not  exclude  those  whom  we  wished  to  keep  oat,  and  might 
exclade  some  whose  presence  might  be  advantageous.  We  did  wish 
to  keep  out  those  whom  wc  did  not  regard  as  bond  Jide  Churchmen — 
men  vho  were  cither  formally  Dissenters  or  Dissenters  at  heart,  and 
who,  if  given  a  right  to  take  part  in  our  legislation,  might  use  it  to 
our  injury.  But  most  persons  of  tliis  kind  would  have  no  scruple  in 
joining  in  Communion  with  us.  In  what  was  called  the  Westminster 
Scandal,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  proved  that  a  DisMintcr  of  the  sect 
moat  alien  from  us  in  doctrine  had  no  scruple  in  joiuiug  iu  our 
Communion.  Those  who  hold  back  usually  do  so  from  mistaken 
revcreuce,  and  from  a  fear  that  by  communicating  they  would  pledge 
themselves  to  some  higher  life  than  that  to  which  they  are  already 
plctlged  by  their  baptismal  vows.  Yet  many  of  sueh  persMis, 
probably  the  majority,  arc  our  friends,  and  would  make  a  conscien* 
tious  use  of  any  powers  we  might  give  them.  They  ought  to  be 
brought  to  communicate  by  some  higher  considerations  than  tBe 
desire  to  gain  the  privilege  of  a  rote. 

The  arrangement  actually  made  in  Ireland  is  that  every  Inyman 

who  sits  iu  onr  synods,  or  who,  as  a  '*  nominator,''  takes  part  iu  the 

election  of  incumbents,  must  be  a  communicant ;  the  only  evidoocOj 

which  IrctAnd  hod  experience  in  f»rmei'  daya,  wlieo  tli«  :  '   ' 

Klvivo  of  m«o  unlyAiuuoite  to  liml  a  plucu  for  a  frieoil.t'i 

I    know    DO   way    %o    fref    from     variniw    ohjr^TiioDs,   i,,     .,,,.„    , 

Duule   1>y  Uie  Cniirn,  adviiaed  Uy  i>ni<  wlm  arts  uodor  a  been  k  ' 

to  |H]t)liv  upinion,  aud  with  k  coOKieDtioiu.  <)e«irc  to  isako  tk  g- 

ahatDB.     A    rvfiiriu    in    episcopal  AppointnieoU    Imd   takeo  pbce  tubg  onuOffh   befa 

UucetaUiebmeat  tv  tiod  na  Uiuo  ciijuyiug  tbc  full  Wiuillt  uf  it. 
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however,  reqaired  of  this  beiug  his  own  declaration  that  he  is  so. 
jViiy  male  person  of  full  age  may  vote  in  our  vcdtnes  who 
dedam  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  We  have 
thns  a  very  democratic  Rvstem  of  universal  suffrage^  with  scarcely 
any  provision  to  keep  out  aliens.  And  in  the  elections  by  the 
IHocesan  Synods  of  members  for  tlie  General  Synod,  the  scrutin  de 
tisie  is  used,  so  that  minorities  run  the  risk  of  getting  no  repre- 
sentation. In  quiet  times  our  system  works  with  no  great  practical 
incoDveuicucc,  But  when  party  feeling  ran  high,  as  it  did  with  us 
in  contcsta  which  immcdiatciy  followed  on  Disestablishment,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  doubts  whether  our  synods  represented  the  real 
voice  of  our  laity.  There  was  a  temptation  to  manufacture  faggot 
votes.  1  remember  how  in  one  of  our  city  pariiihes  the  laymcu  who 
had  been  most  free  in  giving  their  money  and  their  personal  eiiertions 
to  the  parochial  arrangements  were  put  out  of  the  representation 
hy  the  votes  of  persona  who  contributed  nothing.  And,  indeed,  to 
have  given  largely  for  Church  endowment  was  seldom  recognized  aa 
constituting  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  our  electors.  I  remember 
how  in  Ihiblin  one  of  our  largest  benefactors  was  given  no  place 
in  the  Synod,  and  how  one  who  all  through  the  debates  in  those 
days  wfts  one  of  our  most  prominent  orators,  and  whose  utterances 
attracted  most  attentioa  in  the  English  papers  which  oondcscondcd 
to  take  notice  of  us,  never  contributed  a  penny  to  our  funds,  and 
publicly  declared  his  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  whose 
formularies  he  tried  to  alter. 

It  hod    been  proposed  to   guard  against  some  of  these  evils  by 

enacting  that  no  one  should  have  a  riglit  to  vote  who  was  not  a 

Contributor  to  the  Church  funds.      But  the  imposition  of  a  pecuniary 

test  grated  on  the  feelings  of  a  great  many.      1  do  not  quite  share 

these    feelings.      Sacraments   and   Church   ordinances    ought    to  be 

thrown  open  to  every  one  free  of  cost,  but  the  power  of  taking  part  in 

Church    adminifitration   may    fairly  be  reserved    for  those  who  arc 

v^illing  to  make  some  sacrifices  for   the   Church.      But  a  practical 

objection  was  that,  if  wc  had  to  specify  any  amount  of  annual  contri- 

T>ation  as  necessary  to  give  a  right  to  Church  membership,  wc    could 

ot  with  propriety  name  a  very  large  amount,  and  then  many  persons 

ight  accept  the  amount  of  contribution  named  as  being  all  that  the 

hurch  expected  from  them.     Still,  I  thiuk  that  the  imposition  of  a 

mall  annual  registration  fee  would  have  been  very  useful  in  keeping 

ur  registry  pure.      But   if  such   a  thing   is   not   done   in  the  first 

natauce,  it  cannot  easily  be  done  afterwards. 

1  daresay   it    will    occur   to   a    clerical  reader   that    the  way  to 

Inimise  the  injurious  effects  of  an  injudiciously  chosen  House  of 

aity    would  be  rigidly   to   confine   their  co-operation  to   practical 

ottcm^  such  a«  the  collection  of  funds,  and  to  exclude  them  from 

cAiiig    uu     any    measure    which    concerned    doctrine    ur    Church 
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forronlaries.  Several  of  the  Irish  clergy  took  this  riew,  and  in  par- 
ticular my  friend  the  late  Archdcaeou  Lee  fcU  so  stroogly  on  the 
subject  that,  uheu  lie  was  outvoted  ou  it,  he  separated  from  us,  and 
refused  to  recoguize  any  suhaequeut  act  of  our  synod.  Yet  in  truth 
we  hud  110  manner  of  choice  iu  the  matter.  It  vas  necessary  for  us, 
as  I  Lave  already  said,  iu  order  even  to  retain  possession  of  the 
houses  iu  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  worship,  that  we  should 
lay  before  the  Crown  a  scheme,  assented  to  not  only  by  the  bishops  and 
cler^,  but  also  by  the  laity.  The  clergy  could  impose  no  limitationa 
on  the  power  of  the  laity  which  they  were  not  themselves  willing  to 
submit  to,  and  they  had  only  the  altoruativc  of  refusing  to  present  any 
scheme.  And  the  considcratiou  which  was  decisive  with  us  was  that 
we  were  given  the  existing  state  of  things  to  start  with.  The  for- 
mularies aud  laws  of  the  Church  continued  binding  unless  we  agreed 
to  alter  them.  VVc  were  asked  to  covenant  that  we  would  make  no 
change  without  the  consent  of  the  laity  ;  but  neither  could  they  make 
any  change  witliout  the  consent  of  the  bishops  aud  clergy.  Now  my 
lamented  friend  was  never  able  to  make  me  understand  bow  it  was 
that,  wfaeu  he  owned  that  ho  would  be  bouud  by  any  regulations 
made  by  the  autlioriiy  of  the  bishops  and  clerg\',  he  should  regard 
himself  not  bound  if,  in  addition  to  that  authority,  the  regulations  had 
the  consent  of  the  laity  as  well. 

It  certainly  was  the  case  that,  when  we  first  came  together  for 
counsel  after  Disestablishment,  there  was  some  disposition  to  jealousy 
between  clergy  and  laity  which  was  dissipated  by  liettcr  acquaintance 
with  each  other  and  association  in  practical  work.  I  have  myself 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  practical  work  of  onr  Church  system  since 
Disestablishment,  and  I  should  And  it  difficult  to  say  how  much  it 
owes  to  those  admirable  laymen  who  have  freely  bestowed  in  the 
Church's  service  their  money,  their  time,  their  personal  exertions,  aud 
often  great  practical  aud  professional  skill.  Emplo^'iug,  as  we  did, 
their  aid  in  business  matters,  we  had  no  scruple  in  agreeing  that  in 
doctrinal  or  ritual  matters  we  would  make  no  change  which  had  not 
their  approval.  If  we  could  uut  get  their  couseut  to  a  change,  we 
might  well  acquiesce  in  thirif^  as  they  were. 

The  sketch  I  have  given  of  a  port.iou  of  our  history  will  explain  the 
interest  with  which  I  have  watched  the  formation  in  many  parts  of 
England  of  Diocesan  Conferences  in  which  clergy  and  laity  take 
counsel  together  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop;  and  the  indi- 
cations of  the  possible  future  formatiou  of  a  General  Coufcrcuce 
which  shall  have  some  title  to  represent  the  whole  Church.  If  the 
Church  of  England  should  ever  be  disestablished,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  laity  would  claim  a  targe  share  iu  its  admiuistratiou,  and  I 
think  they  would  succeed  in  getting  as  large  &  share  as  we  have 
given  them.  Some  will  think  that  it  ought  to  be  otherwise;  that 
the   laity    should   be   excluded   from   interfering   iu    questions  with 
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which  we  permit  them  to  deal ;  anH  tbnt  greater  precautions  should 
be  used  than  we  employ  in  order  to  exclude  from  Church  Councils 
those  who,  though  nominal,  are  not  bond  JiHcj  members  of  the  Church, 
Let  those  who  think  so,  cousidcr  how  in  the  event  of  Discatablish- 
ment,  these  precautions  and  restrictions  could  be  obtained.  Suppose 
that,  as  in  our  case,  clcrpy  and  laity  had  never  previously  met 
together  for  mutual  counsel ;  suppose  that,  as  in  our  caac,  the  clcr^ 
first  meet  by  themselves,  and  the  laity  by  themselves  i*  what  means 
would  the  clergy  have  of  putting  any  conditions  or  restrictions  on  lay 
representation?  Of  course  the  laity  would  settle  these  mattere  by 
themselves  and  for  themselves.  It  is  only  while  the  Church  is  still 
Kstablislted  that  the  clergy  can  exercise  any  voice  in  the  matter. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  indicated,  I  very  much  wish  that,  if  Dis- 
establishmeut  should  ever  come  upon  the  Church  of  England,  it 
may  find  bodies  of  laymen  already  in  existence  recognized  as 
represciiting  the  laity  of  caoli  diocese.  Such  bodies  could,  in  co- 
operation with  the  clergy,  make  arrangements  for  the  future  which 
would  have  an  authority  that  could  not  attach  to  anything 
emanating  from  the  clergy  alone.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the 
way  of  the  formation  of  such  txKlies  there  are  great  practical  ditBcul- 
ties  as  to  .the  possibility  of  removing  which  an  outsider  is  not  a 
competent  judge.  If  such  bodies  are  given  no  real  power,  the  best 
laymen  will  not  come  to  them  for  mere  talkee  talkee.  But  any 
nteftanre  to  give  them  real  power,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  to 
Uke  away  power  from  some  who  already  possess  it,  would  provoke 
great  opposition,  aud,  unless  very  judiciously  framed^  might  be  more 
Jikely  to  accelerate  DiKestatiliKliinent  than  to  avert  it. 

But  there  is  one  function  which  even  at  present  a  Central  Council 
could  discharge.  One  hears  it  now  very  often  said  that  the  best  way 
f  o  avert  Diaestabli.shmcnt  would  Ijc  that  the  Church  should  at  once, 
ot*  her  own  acconl,  mnke  necessary  reforms.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
net^orms  the  Church  could  make  would  pacify  enemies  who  desire 
rlbing  lc«»  than  her  overthrow  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  removal  of 
ijf  cause  of  discontent  makes  the  task  of  Church  defence  more  ea.sy. 
there  be  any  measure  of  reform  which  is  really  desirable,  we 
rc^c^tiire  no  extraneous  inducement  to  make  us  wish  that  it  should 
lalci'  place.  The  weakness  of  the  Church  at  present  is  that  she  has 
Vi^xactically  lost  her  power  of  legislation,  and  would  find  enormous 
kifficultics  in  carrying  iuto  law  any  change,  however  desirable  in 
arder  better  to  adopt  her  system  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
IC4.  Parliament  now  contains  so  many  who  are  not  Churchmen 
^liat  it  is  not  a   suitable  body  (nor,  indeed,  has  it  leisure  or  inclina- 

*,  Prom  wbAt  I  l>»ve  s«cii  of  the  working  of  I>oth  inetliods,  I  liflve  no  hesitation  in 
l*y*Bg  thit  thp  roellxHl  vtf  OBC  of  tbrec  Hou(ics(Hiiiiinps,  Clergy,  nnti  Laity),  dclibtrating 
lU  »*,,n,,„rm  \.„i  votii'^'  *^parT\tfily,  in  JiiimcDBt  ly  iircferal-le  totlmt  of  iKjinratti  iiM>«tiug8. 
P*    '  TP  the  in^'inlcrp'  nf  pii*  Hntiio  to   be  infiutnccd  by  Brfpimeats  used  in 

'  *^^ '  ■   ■■  bftve  Dot  the  opjivrtuDity  of  beanog  tb«iu ! 


t  .   mr    -"■¥: 
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tion)  to  give  a  i)atieiit  examination  to  the  details  of  any  meuiue 
dealing  witli  Church  affaire.  Vet  it  is  not  likely  to  accept  a  jiropoaal 
without  examination  merely  because  tt  had  been  approved  by  Conro* 
cation,  the  debates  in  which  not  one  layman  in  fifty  ever  reads. 
Even  on  the  favourable  supposition  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  n 
fViend  of  the  Church,  and  possessing  the  full  coufidcnce  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  consultation  with.  leading  bishops  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  Church  reform  and  carried  it  through  the  Legislature,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  clei^y  would  accept  it.  Newspaper  discus- 
aiou,  therefore,  seems  to  me  very  idle  whether  this  or  that  change 
proposed  would  bo  a  real  reform,  The  oue  essential  condition  for 
effecting  antj  reform  is  the  formation  of  a  body  which  would  be 
generally  recognized  as  representing  the  Church  of  England  in  all  its 
parts.  There  any  proposed  scheme  could  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  decisions  of  such  a  body  would  carry  such  weight  that,  if  it  declared 
any  measure  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Church 
system  more  efficient,  Parliament  could  scarcely  refuse  to  carry  it  out, 
I  have  spoken  all  through  of  Disestablishment,  but  I  fear  that,  after 
our  unhappy  precedent,  that  is  certain  to  include  Disendowmeut.  ITio 
State  had  a  peifect  right  to  disestablish  us,  but  I  never  could  feel  that 
taking  our  i)roperty  was  anything  but  robbery.*  Deny,  if  you  will,  all 
that  our  Church  claims  of  historical  descent,  and  say  that  she  only  date* 
from  the  Reformation.  Maintain,  if  yon  will,  that  wrong  was  then 
done  in  allowing  the  Church  of  the  minority  to  gain  what  was 
intended  for  the  whole  nation.  But  it  is  now  too  latu  to  re-open 
arrangements  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Something  must 
be  allowetl  to  prescriptive  rights.  If  property  might  he  taken  from 
us  which  we  had  possessed  for  three  hundred  years,  why  not  as  well 
demand  hack  from  individuals  Church  lands  bestowed  oti  their 
ancestors  by  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign  three  hundred  years  ago  ? 
I  know  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  State  is  bound  to  respect 
prescriptive  righta  in  the  case  of  iudividuals,  but  la  at  liberty  to  treat 
the  property  of  the  Church  as  liable  to  be  diverted  without  impropriety 
to  other  uses.  All  I  can  say  h,  that  the  Irish  people  have  never  been 
ablctorecognir.e  this  dibtiuction.  They  have  felt  that  property  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  was  held  by  the  more  sacred  title  of  the  two, 
and  that  those  who  could  deal  with  that  might  equally  couiiscatc  any 
Other.  Consequently,  os  I  expected  at  the  time,  the  Disendowmeut 
of  our  Church  struck  a  blow  at  the  whole  institution  of  property 
which  has  thrown  back  the  civilization  of  the  country  for  at  least 
half  a  century.  Since  then  the  feeling  has  sprung  up  that  the  way 
for  the  nation  to  get  rich  is  not  by  thrift  and  industry,  but  by  getting 

*  Of  course,  1  txD  a«arotliAt  it  HwolT'iD  an  improuer  Mnsotiut  the  words  iniu^«r  or 
lolilieiy  can  Wai'ijlicdtoftuy  net  o£tlie  LegiBJ»t«rv,  which,  if  the  |j»l>IiB  (;o«l  Jtmiuui  it, 
h  u  A  n^lit  to  lakv  the  Hit  or  yrvpcriy  of  auy  aubject.  Hut  tt  in  iiuw  r«cc^>re>l  that  tW 
shock  ubich  kuch  acti  give  to  the  «auctity  ni  Itfe  iuu\  to  Om  «rcttriiy  <•:'  '■   t« 

onUnftrily  aot  compenuited  by  any  ndviuitai^e  gatnei]  in  Uit  {wfticuiar  out .  Af 

bills  of  attaiinlu-  hare  Itecome  oti«ulvt«. 
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Parliament  to  give  men  some  of  their  neighbours'  property.  The 
ftutldea  coDTcr*iou  of  the  Kuglish  Parliament  to  do  by  a  lai^e 
majority  what  for  a  generation  they  had  by  equally  large  majorities 
refused  tu  do  has  produced  a  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  which  the 
English  Parliament  would  refuse  to  do  if  sufficiently  pressed.*  And 
long  before  a  confession  injudiciously  made  some  little  time  ago,  it 
was  perfectly  well  understood  here  that  outrages  constituted  a  kind 
of  pressure  tu  which  English   statesmen  were    peculiarly  sensitive. 

!  There  has  resulted  a  weakening  (rf  the  Executive  Government  which 
gives  rise  to  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity.  No  kind  of  tenure 
makes  property  safe.  I  am  told  that  not  merely  as  regards  the 
land,  but  in  mercantile  matters  also,  the  honest  fulfilment  of  cngagc- 
menbi  cannot  now  be  relied  on  as  formerly.  And  as  the  law  of  the 
land  haa  been  weakened,  there  has  grown  up  an  unwritten  law  the 
Tagneocs«  of  which  makes  it  a  real  tyranny.  A  free  country  is  one 
in  which  a  man  who  refrains  from  doing  what  is  forbidden  by  known 
lava  may  do  anything  else  he  pleases.  A  despotic  country  is  one  in 
wliicb  a  subject  does  not  know  what  commands  the  tyrant  next  day  may 
iasue  or  what  penalty  he  may  impose  for  trausgressiou.  The  latter  ia 
the  state  of  things  in  which  wc  now  live.  No  prudent  man  can  now 
set  up  a  manufacture  in  Ireland.  As  soon  as  he  has  sunk  his 
money  in  it,  some  command  may  be  issued  his  uon-compliancc 
with  which  may  be  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  whole 
business.  The  paralysis  of  industry  is  evident  to  every  one,  but 
the  cure  of  all  evils  is  now  looked  for  from  something  Parliament  is 
to  do;  audf  as  an  English  Parliament  will  not  apply  a  remedy,  it  is 
hoped  that  an  Irish  Parliament  by  protection,  by  bounties,  and  by 
direct  aid  wUl  do  something  to  develop  industry  which  private 
enterprise  looks  on  aa  unremuuerative.  Being  an  old-fashioned 
bclievrr  in  political  economy,  I  fear  the  remedy  wo\ild  bo  worse  than 
the  diseas*^,  ami  would  only  add  a  crushing  burdeu  of  taxation  to 
onr  other  troubles.  Holding,  as  I  do,  the  Irish  C'hurch  Act  of  18G9 
to  be  the  fons  d  origo  of  all  the  eviU  that  have  been  let  loose  upon 
na,  I  believe  that  Englishmen  do  the  part,  not  only  of  good  Chnrehmen, 
but  of  good  citizens,  in  maintaining  the  right  of  their  Church  to  the 
rerteotiou  of  her  property,  and  thus  guarding  the  nation  from  entering 
o'^  the  path  of  revolution  on  which  ours  has  been  recklessly  sent. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  Church  would  imffcr  less  than  the  State 
rr'«:>ni   an   act  of  8]K>]iation.      For,  judging  from  the  liberality  which 
i-»Jgli«h  Churchmen  havo  ahown,  and  from  what  wc  in  Ireland  have 
hcGn  able  to  do  in  great  comparative  poverty  and  under  many  disad- 
vantages (there  being  lai^e  districts  to  be  provided  for,  in  which  the 

*  ^            1  '                <'u  lately  |)iiMi«hv4)  by  k  N'ationolitt  uewsjMper,  the  Quc«u  and 

!  M-'Kntan  Act  lirnrini;  tbcioscnptioD,  "  FtUKutneDtal  Lsirof  the 

.'  ^  i''''taiti  Aii'l  IrwUnd,"  while   Mr.  GlAdatone  confrooti  tbom 

.'  "  Kiiii.lAnuMiUl   I^w    of  the  Empire,"  torn  to  piooe^ 

''  I           .         ,          ■  tlDj^lAod  Abil  IralAiuL'' 
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meniljers  of  our  Church  arc  few  iu  numbers  and  isolated),  1  have  no 
doubt  that  private  libcralitj  could  so  re-eudow  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land as  to  maie  it  the  richest  corporation  iu  the  kingdom.  What 
ve  aimed  at  in  Ireland — and  I  should  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
bejoud  the  resources  of  Knglaml — was  to  raise  a  capital  endowment 
the  interest  on  which  might  produce  sufficient  to  pay  half  the 
■alaries  of  the  future  ulergy,  leaving  the  other  half  to  be  provided 
for  by  annual  subscriptions.  Well,  taking  bishops,  incumbeuts,  anil 
curates  all  round,  £<'K>0  a  year  is  no  extravagant  rate  of  remuuera- 
lion,  and  to  provide  £150  a  year  for  each  of  the  English  clei^ 
would  require  a  cspital  of  not  leas  than  100  millions.  It  ratty  seem 
extravagant  to  talk  of  raising  such  a  sura,  cspccinlly  as  it  ia 
threatened  that,  in  case  of  Disendowment,  the  English  (Jhureh  will 
be  atripi)cd  more  bare  than  was  the  Irish  Church,  and  would  pro- 
bably not  be  treated  with  the  same  "  equity  and  liberality  "  aa  we. 
I  am  not  as  sensible  of  the  "liberality"  with  which  we  were 
treated  as  it  seems  I  ought  to  bo.  I  wilHugly  grant  that  the  Irish 
Church  Act  was  nut  framed  on  the  lint's  uf  llie  proposals  that 
some  Dissenting  ministers  have  made  for  dealing  with  the  Church 
of  England,  their  object  being  that  she  should  not  only  be 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  but  that,  as  fur  as  they  had  power 
to  contrive  it,  her  vitality  after  Disestablishment  should  be  impaired. 
H'e  were  treated  with  the  civility  which  the  gentlemanly  highwaymen 
of  former  days  used  to  those  with  whom  they  did  busiucH».  It  was 
only  our  property  that  was  wanted,  and  there  was  no  disposition  CO 
do  us  injury  for  the  mere  sake  of  iujury.  AVe  were  left  our  namc« 
though  that  generosity  has  since  been  repented  of,  and  every  facility 
was  given  to  our  maintaining  our  corporate  existence  after  Dis- 
establishment. But  our  spoliators  do  themselves  great  injustice  if 
they  fancy  they  did  their  work  iu  any  feeble  or  half-hearted  way,  or 
that  their  "  liberality  "  took  the  form  of  leaving  us  any  property 
that  could  with  any  pretence  of  equity  be  taken  from  us.  Liberality 
of  this  kind  at  the  hands  of  her  assailants,  of  course,  the  Church  of 
England  need  not  cspect.  But  1  suspect  the  word  "liberalily"  would 
never  have  been  used  if  it  were  not  that  "  liLemlity  and  equity  " 
aounds  so  much  better  than  "equity"  alone.  A  politician  would  pay 
his  followers  a  very  bad  compliment  if  he  represented  Uiem  as  likely 
to  disregard  the  claims  of  equity.  And  I  do  not  think  they  will  be 
disregarded  by  any  Parliament  the  present  generation  is  likely  to  see. 
The  Irish  Church  owes  nearly  all  the  property  she  now  holds 
to  the  recognition  of  two  equitable  claims  that  are  pretty 
certain  to  be  recognized  in  any  scheme  of  DiseoduwmcnL 
One,  though  by  far  the  less  important,  ia  the  cUim  for  recent 
benefactions.  Set  the  definition  of  "  recent "  aa  illiberally  as  you 
may,  this  would,  in  the  case  of  the  English  (/hurcbj  nmLnint  to  a 
conaidcrable   sum.     But   what   has    mo»t  helped  ns    id    raising  a 
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capital  endowment  for  our  Church  is  the  provision  that  the  existing 
clergy  ahuold  enjoy  their  incomes  for  their  lives.  Say  that  the 
average  duration  of  a  clergyman's  life  was  fifteen  years,  this  gave  us 
fifteen  years  during  which  we  should  not  need  our  subscriptions  for 
present  expenditure,  but  might  employ  them  in  accumulating  a 
capital  endowment.  Of  course  what  would  actually  happen  would 
Ik  that  some  would  die  much  sooner,  others  live  longer,  than  the 
average  period  ;  but  the  one  would  balance  the  other.  And  we  resolved 
from  the  first  to  work  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  to  make  the  more 
favourably  circumstanced  parishes  help  those  less  so.  We  made  a 
general  insurance  scheme  oq  priuciples  rather  Christian  than  com- 
mercial. One  parish  might  have  an  old  clergyman,  or  even  be 
actually  vacant,  at  the  time  of  Disestablishment,  aud  we  provided  an 
income  for  the  successor  ;  another  parish  which  might  have  a  young 
and  healthy  incumbent  was  expected  to  contribute  with  equal 
liberality  to  the  common  fund.  And  let  mc  say,  in  passing,  that  some- 
what too  gloomy  pictures  have  been  drawn  by  some  English  bishops 
of  whole  districts  deprived  by  Disendowment  of  the  means  of  grace.* 
This  might  happen  if  each  parish  were  left  to  shift  for  itself;  but  I 
am  sure  that  our  English  friends  will  understand  as  well  as  we  the 
wisdom  and  duty  of  sticking  together.      Now,  I  am  sure  that  the 

I     enemies  of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  very  poor  success  if 

Hpbey  tried  to  prevent  her,  in  case  of  Disendowment,  from  raising  a  new 
endowment  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  done.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  life- interests  of  the  existing  clergy  would  be  respected.  No 
Parliament  that  the  present  generation  is  likely  to  see  would  assent 

j      to  rob  a  body  of  innocent  and  deserving  men  of  their  freeholds. 

'  The  framers  of  the  Irinb  Church  Act,  however,  did  a  friendly  thing 

by  as  in  allowing  clerical  annuitants  to  exchange  their  annuities  for 
iamp  sums,  to  be  handed  over  to  our  Church  body,  which  thence- 
forward should  uudcrtake  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  annuity, 
^nd  it  may  be  said  that  no  similar  advantage  will  be  granted  to  the 
JKoglisb  Church.  Let  me  point  out,  then,  that  this  was  a  piece  of 
JiWrality  which  cost  the  State  nothing.  It  comes  precisely  to  the 
me  thing  whether  the  State  pays  an  annuity  for  a  number  of  years 
r,  in  one  lump  sum,  the  value  of  that  annuity  as  calculated  by  a 
4>oiupetcnt  actuary.  But  there  was  a  great  balance  of  convcuience 
the  State  iu  favour  of  adopting  the  latter  course  ;  for  the  former 
urae  would  have  entailed  the  keeping  up  of  a  costly  staff  to  make 
^eae  payments  as  long  as  any  of  the  clergy  of  1  SCO  survived.  And 
1  notice  now  that  in  the  case  of  pensions  to  retired  State  servants 
the  Treasury  la  always  glad  to  commute  them  for  a  lump  payment. 
Oq  ihc  other  hand,  we  should  in  any  case  have  to  employ  a  staft'  for 

*  I  Bwn  thit  ibtra  ti  f«*]  «uta«  for  anxiety,  oooaidenng  how  iinperfecilv  at  present 
1"^^**  libtnlity  tnevt*  th«  cull  uu  it  ucn-ly  to  auitplement  tho  exiBting  enaowmcnts  ao 
« to  a««t  tiie  iinntaal  Mcds  or  s  grwtiy  inoreuea  popuUtioii. 
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distributing  among^  the  clei^y  the  stipends  which  we  hoped  to  raise 
by  sabscriptions,  &o  that  it  did  not  tuvolve  us  iu  great  additiouftl 
expense  to  undertake  the  jmyinent  of  the  annuities.  Our  aim,  ihcu, 
WB8  through  the  exertions  of  our  people  to  retain  the  capital  giTCU 
us.  Say  that  the  interest  on  the  lump  sum  we  were  givcu  would 
only  pay  half  of  the  annuities  for  which  we  were  liable,  yet  if  our 
people  eould  only  supply  the  other  half  we  could  keep  onr  capital 
untouched  and  keep  up  the  same  rate  of  payment  indefinitely. 
People,  1  thinkj  were  more  ready  to  give  money  to  prevent  the  dis- 
sipation of  a  capital  already  iu  onr  hands  than  they  would  hare  been 
to  accumulate  a  new  capital.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
shall  owe  the  capital  we  Tctaiu,  not  to  the  liberality  of  Parliament, 
bat  to  the  liberality  of  our  own  people  in  replactn^c  by  their  sub- 
scriptions the  commutation  capital  as  it  was  consumed  in  the 
payment  of  annuities.*  So  whether  the  method  of  commuta- 
tion be  adopted  or  not  is  a  comparatively  trifling  matter.  The 
csseutial  point  is  that,  as  long  as  the  Church  has  the  serrxccs  of  the 
existing  clei^,  the  annual  drain  upon  her  resources  is  comparatxrely 
small,  and  it  is  a  season  for  accumulation  for  the  future. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Irish  Church  Act  gave  the  Di** 
established  Church  a  legal  claim  to  the  service*  of  its  former  clergTi 
and  that  the  English  Church  might  not  be  treated  with  equal  UW- 
ality.  Tbc  liberality,  if  any,  was  at  the  expense  of  the  clcr^,  not  of 
the  State;  but  1  consider  that  the  case  is  one,  not  for  liberality,  but 
for  equity.  The  laymen  of  our  Church  had  surely  some  equitable 
claims  as  well  as  the  clergy.  If  our  Church  had  never  been  con- 
nected with  the  State,  no  doubt  the  liberality  of  her  people,  continued 
for  many  generations,  would  have  by  this  time  accumulated  for  her 
endowments  such  as  arc  jiossessed  by  other  religious  communities. 
Our  laymen  would  therefore  be  placed  in  a  position  of  exceptional 
disadvantage  if  the  State  were  to  break  off  its  connection  without 
giving  some  reasonable  notice  such  aa  would  allow  them  time  to 
make  provision  for  the  coming  change.  And  no  arrangement  for 
giving  this  notice  could  be  more  fair  to  &tl  parties  than  a  provision 
that  the  clergy  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  incomes  should  retain 
them  on  condition  of  fulBlling  the  duties  in  consideration  of  which  ^JJ 
they  had  been  given  their  salaries.  No  douht,  if  the  matter  bo^H 
looked  at  from  a  secularist  point  of  view,  the  clergy  are  but  servants 
of  the  State,  and,  if  the  State  no  longer  requires  their  services,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  asked  to  continue  them.  But  that] 
was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  clergy  themselves ;  and  roientikug 
non  fit  i»furia.  They  regarded  their  obligations  as  dne,  not  to  tbfl 
State,  but  to  the  Church,  and  not  one  of  our  clergy  objeetetl  to  the  pro- 
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*  The  rw iricB  U  a  lunp  aura  gmv«  hdtitM  to  eoc]«tutiiaJ  pc«>oM  wlw  «*»- 
viUing.  at  muds  Hocificc.  tc  pnmdtf  aa  utcvtne  for  tlicti  saonMon.     la  tium  *mj,H  I  ~ 
well  kaovm,  the  Sc«  o£  L*cTTy  baa  boen  ie-csdo«cd. 
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is\on  vliich  made  the  coutinuance  of  their  miaistrationa  the  condition 

their  rccciviog  their  stipends.      And   it  would  be  the  same  with 

le  Kngl]i*h  clergy.    Whatever  might  be  the  provisions  of  a  Diseatab- 

;hing  Act,  the  Church  can  count  on  retaining  the  willing  services 

I  the  present  clergy  as  long  as  health  and  strength  last. 

Among  the  instances  of  "  liberality  "  for  which  we   have  been 

ulced  to  be  grateful  is  that  we  were  left  jiossession  of  our  Church 

&bric&.      But  X  call  this  simple  equity.     If  our  bouses   had  been 

taken    from    us,    we    should  have  been    the   only  denomiaatiou   of 

Christians  in  the  country  with  no  houses   to   worship  God  in.     The 

itate  had  no  uac  for  our  houses,  unless  to  give  them  to  our  neigh- 

lUrs,  who,  aa  a  general  rule,  did  not  want  them.      The  very  few  they 

ight  have  been  disposed  to  covet  bore  too  recent  marks  of  our  own 

loncy  spent   on   them    to    permit  of  nny   claim   being   made  with 

:ency.     The   rebuilding    of  St.  Patrick's  Catitetlral  by  the  mnni- 

iioence  of    Air.    Guinness    was   quite   recent   at  the    time    of  our 

isestablishmeut. 

I  know  that  a  theory  has  bccu  started  in  modern  times  that  what 
19  given  to  the  Church  really  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  any  one  who 
haa  bestowed  a  benefaction  ontheChurchmustbc  supposed  to  have  done 
with  his  eyes  opcu,  and  has  no  reasou  to  complain  if  his  gift  should 
applied  to  uses  very  different  from  those  be  intended.  But  what 
uld  he  have  done?  Since  the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  there  has 
en  noway  of  keeping  the  Church  fabrics  in  repair  except  by  voluntary 
bscriplious.  Will  it  be  cdlatendcd  that  the  members  of  the 
stablished  Church  were  not  permitted  to  repair  their  places  of 
orship  either  by  compulsory  rates  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions^ 
except,  in  the  latter  case,  under  threat  of  confiscation  of  their  bene- 
lions  ?  It  used  to  be  the  law  of  England  that  as  soou  as  the 
iridcgroom  had  said  to  the  bride,  "  AVith  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
Ihce  endow,"  the  effect  of  his  words  was  that  all  her  worldly  goods 
■Bif-rmne  his.  But  the  law  did  not  permit  divorce.  It  did  not  con- 
^Htcmplatc  the  case  that  the  husband,  on  turning  an  innocent  wife  from 
^H)i«  house,  shonld  use  his  rights  of  property  to  retain  not  only  the 
property  ahe  had  originally  bronght  him,  but  her  very  clothes, 
necessary  to  herself,  but  useless  to  him  except  in  order  to  make 
jrretents  to  newer  favourites.  And  to  make  the  analogy  complete,  we 
U9t  suppose  that  for  years  back  he  had  never  bought  her  any  clothes, 
d  that  she  had  been  indebted  for  them  to  the  bounty  of  her  relatives, 
X  have  said  that  some  schemes  of  Disestablishment  have  been 
arly  dictated  by  a  desire  to  do  the  Church  injury,  and  I  had 
ittcf  explain  what  I  have  had  in  my  mind.  There  is  nothing  that 
»»ld  more  gratify  the  enemies  of  the  Church  than  if  her  Disestabliah- 
Tit  were  to  be  followed  by  her  disruption  ;  and  the  schemes  of 
Jcli  I  speak  were  evidently  intended  to  give  tcniptatious  and 
litica  for  such  disruption.    Oue  easily  discerns  that  these  schemes 
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are  tlie  work,  not  of  statesmeu,  but  of  rival  theologians.*  But  no 
euemy  cau  disrupt  the  Church  of  Eogland  if  her  luembera  are 
resolved  not  to  be  disrupted.  Naught  caa  make  you  rue  if  England 
to  herself  do  rest  but  true.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  English  Cbnrcfa^ 
vhich  will  have  profited  by  our  expcrienec,  will  ever  be  exposed  to 
such  danger  of  disruption  as  wc  were  in  In^land ;  but  that  danger  waa 
averted  by  the  fact  that  between  extremes  on  opposite  aideii  there  lay 
a  large  central  body  who  were  resolred  that  no  disruption  should  take 
place.  Naturally  there  was  a  temptation  to  over-use  newly  recovered 
powers  of  legislation.  Previously,  a  man  had  only  bad  the  choice 
whether  he  would  accept  or  reject  our  Church  formularies.  If, 
approving  of  them  in  the  main,  he  disliked  some  details,  he  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  them  from  the  eonfcAscd  impossibility  of 
effecting  any  alteration.  But  now.  it  was  thought,  the  time  waa 
come  wben  they  might  be  brought  to  absolute  perfection.  But  it 
did  not  require  long  to  see  that  what  one  man  thought  improvements 
might  appear  quite  the  reverse  to  another ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  all 
would  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  not  meddling  with  questions  likely 
to  divide  us  if  it  were  not  that  those  who  were  anxious  for  extensive 
changes  made  skilful  nse  of  discontent  felt  at  the  aspect  of  the 
English  Church.  It  was  easy  tu  produce  examples  of  ostentatious 
approximation  by  English  clergymen  to  Komisb  doctrine  and  ritual ; 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  cause  alarm  as  to  the  possible  introduc- 
tion of  the  like  into  this  country.  "If  what  was  taking  place  ia  ■» 
England  showed  that  the  existing  law  was  not  strong  enoo^  ^''fl^ 
prevent  it,  it  ought  to  be  made  so."  We  had  no  wish  that  our^l 
Church  should  be  so  very  comprehensive  as  to  lose  all  deHnitcncas 
of  teaching.  It  was  said  that  in  England  a  clergyman  had  right*, 
but  his  congregation  had  none.  He  might  in  church  teach  what  he 
liked  and  do  what  he  liked,  and  to  check  him  would  he  thought 
persecution ;  but  his  congregation  might  find  the  services  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  so  altered  that  they  should  feel  themselves  turned 
out  of  their  own  church,  and  no  one  could  give  them  redress. 
Owing  to  different  circumstances,  which  it  would  bo  too  long  here  to 
detiul,  the  alarm  at  English  approximation  to  Rome  grew  into  a^g 
formidable  panic,  and  the  demand  that  "  Something  mu»t  bo  done  '*■! 
became  so  strong  that  resistance  threatened  a  real  danger  of  disrup* 
tion.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  did  not  lack  advisers  who  gave 
us  counsel  like  that  which  Reboboam  received  from  his  youug  men : 
Make  no  concessions,  and  let  those  who  will  not  submit  go  off  to 
Dissent  if  they  please,  But  we  thought  it  would  be  equal  diahoDoar 
and  injury  if  we  lost  our  people  in  that  way.     Only  we  iusisted  on 

*  It  K<iiiir«i  no  grmt  saodt^*  to  diio»n  tlic  stitlioralap  o<  ui  ImlepeiKWiil  nunti 
Be  BO  doubt  bcUflTM  tlMt  CongrrpitioiulwBi  is  Uu  '     '  ' '  " 

but  be  ftifon]*  a  oltMOt  cyitcm  of  r«Iigioaa  wtoleni 

hD  Act  of  rarhaBcstby  m\^ck  the  lactubcnof  tbc  i .,-: .:„p.___  . ^:.-,  ., 

Cooffei^kiwAliats  whtth«r  they  Uk«  it  oroa 
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kDowing  the  full  mnasure  of  the  demauds  made  of  us.      Questions 

^H     1^  heeo  raised  which  in  our  judgment   it  would   have   been  much 

^H    wiser  not  to  hare  opened,  but   now  that   tliey  had    been   stirred   our 

^B     MfetT  lay  in  going  completely  to   the   bottom   of  them.      Otherwise 

^B    they  would  remain  as  a  {wrpetuat  dan^^er.      Our  success   in    staving 

^^    thetn  off  wouhl  probably  be  ouly  temporary,  uiid  it  was  Ixittcr  to  deal 

with  them  while  we  had  bishops  and  clergy  probably  more  learned, 

'  and  certainty  more  independent,  than  thnir  successors  were  likely  to 

be.     The  existing  clcr{iy  all   had   their  incomes  secured  to  them  by 

the  Irish  Church  Act,  while  the  laity  were  a  good  deal  dependent  for 

the  rc-cndowraent  of  the  Church  on   the  willingness  of  the  clergy  to 

j^^    exchange  the  best  security  in  the  worlds  the  guarantee  of  the  English 

^m   Oorernment,  for  that  of  private  paymasters.     If,  then,  it  be  thought 

^^    by  any  that  the  Irish  clergy  yielded  too  much  to  their  laity,  it  must 

^^    at  least  be  allowed  that  they  could    have  becu   actuated   by  no  un- 

j^M  worthy  motives — by  no  motives  but  those  of  a  desire  for  the  peace 

^^  and  unity  of  the  Churcli,  and  sincere  love  aud  esteem  for  the  men  to 

^^    whose  wishes  they  gave  way. 

^B    '    Some  English  censors,  exhibiting  amusing  ignorance  of  the  problem 
f!!P    with  which  we  had  to  deal,  have  criticized  the  acts  of  our  synod    as 
^^    they  might  an  exercise  performed  for  the  schools,  and  have  asked  on 
j^m  what  conceivable  principles  we  proceeded.   When   wc  went  so  far, 
^^  why  did  wc  not  go  further?     When,  for  example,  wc  diaeontiuued 
^^   the  compulsory  recitation  of  the  Athauasian  Creed  in   our  service, 
^H  wliy  did  we  not  cancel  the  approbation  of  the  creed  expressed  in  the 
^*      eighth  Article  ?  and  so  forth.     The  simple  answer  is  that  we  were 
not  closet  theologians,  but  men  dealing  with  an  extremely  difhcuU 
problem  of  practical  statesmanship — namely,  to  make  such  a  settle- 
ment   of  disputed  questions  as  should  give  no  pretext  for  schism  ou 
the  one  side  or  ou  the  other.      Tlie  account  of  the  principle  ou  which 
we  proceeded  is  that  wo  made  certain  changes  because,  haviug  a  kuow- 
I  ledge  of  the  stale  of  feeling  at  the  time  such  as  strangers  cauuot  have, 

Tfe  judged  the  making  of  them  to  be  necessary  to  union,  and  we  did 
&ot  make  changes  which  we  did  not  judge  to  be  bo  necessary,  much  less 
changes  which  no  one  demanded.  Wc  were  willing  ourselves  to  submit, 
^^  for  the  sake  of  concord,  to  things  wc  did  not  like.  But  wc  were  re- 
^B  solved  to  resist  not  only  any  change  which  would  oflend  our  own 
^H  conscience,  but  any  which  would  so  offend  the  eouscicncc  of  others 
^H  as  to  oblige  them  to  leave  us.  And  the  result  was  that  wc  solved 
^Hour  problem.  There  was  no  schism.  AVith  no  exception  worth  speak- 
^^^  Kg  of,  clergj'  and  laity  accepted  the  arrangement  we  came  to,  and 
I  t  lie  excitements  and  jealousies  of  the  years  that  followed  Disestab- 
lishment ha%-e  completely  died  away.*      No  doubt  a  physician  who 

•  Tn  pfOfF  tliit  Wft  liiul  not  to  <lea!  with  very  anrcawnablo  people,  it  ih  worth  while 

►  meotion   the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Synod  with  regard  to  the  aiiminiBtrntion  i>(  iUi 

Bviponl  alCiirfl.    In  tho  KngUsb  I'itrliftinent  adminiatrative  office  is  confcn-«I  on  the  best 

,  aikl  thewi  choKtf  only  from  one  side  of  the  House,     in  the  IriJih  Synod  it  was 
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has  1)roQglit  a  patient  throngh  a  dangerous  iUness  may  be  told  thai 
tlie  cure  could  have  been  effected  at  less  cost ;  that,  if  he  had  trusted 
more  to  Nature  and  had  used  no  violent  remedies,  the  patient  would 
have  recovered  with  less  danger  to  bis  coustitution.  That  may'  or 
may  not  be  so.  The  actual  recovery  of  the  patient  is  a  matter  of  fact ; 
his  possible  recovery  by  milder  treatment,  only  matter  of  speculation. 

I  have  thought  it  right  not  to  be  ^leut  as  to  this  part  of  our 
history,  because  I  have  noticed  that  some  English  clergymen  speak 
in  too  light-hearted  a  way  of  the  risk  of  Disestablishment  Confident 
themselves  in  the  support  of  attached  congregations,  they  do  not 
estimate  the  sacrifices  that  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  continue  to  correspond  to  her  title,  and  be  the 
Church  not  merely  of  well-to-do  townspeople,  but  of  the  whole  laud. 
And  they  see  a  compcusation  for  any  sacrifices  in  the  freedom  which 
the  Church  would  gain :  her  power  to  choose  her  own  bishops  and  make 
her  own  laws.  Let  such  [xrsons  be  assured  that  they  would  be  quite 
as  likely  in  the  new  system  as  iu  the  old  to  have  bishops  they  do  not 
like  and  laws  they  do  not  like,  only  with  the  additional  circumstance 
that  they  would  share  some  of  the  responsibility  of  having  made  them. 

It  caunot  be  denied  that  Disestablislmient  puts  a  certain  strain  on 
the  allegiance  of  aChnrch's  membera,  and  tests  the  reality  of  her  hold 
on  them.  While  her  powers  of  legislation  arc  dormant,  her  asjicct 
does  not  change,  so  that  vii  incriia  alone  is  enough  to  make  those 
who  were  ouco  her  members  continue  so.  And  her  connection  vith 
the  State  has  enabled  her  to  confer  certain  temporal  advantages  on 
those  who  remain  with  her.  After  Disestablishment,  her  members 
must  be  kept  to  her  by  considerations  of  Christian  duty,  not  of 
worldly  expedience.  And  with  recovered  powers  of  legislation,  changes 
in  her  aspect  must  take  place  which  cannot  possibly  please  every- 
body. Some  will  wish  her  to  have  made  more  extensive  improve- 
ments ;  others  will  grieve  that  she  has  changed  at  all.  And  iu 
disputes  of  this  kind  cither  party  is  under  a  temptation  to  threaten 
to  secede  if  it  does  not  get  its  way.  Even  the  Romau  Poi*  aud 
Council  were  not  able  to  m&kc  a  change  without  a  schism. 

If  I  have  any  anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  the  English  Church — 
and  I  have  not  much — it  is  not  with  regard  to  auythiug  tliat  can  be 
done  by  her  encmiesj  who  can  only  touch  externals.     It  is  tbafc   I 

retolvcl  fn^m  lliu  lirab  to  keeit  tlio  ftdmmisfcratioo  of  its  tomponti  affiura  dear  of  aII 
[inrty  <|tit»8iiniiH,  reli^initi  or  jioliticai.  If  a  iiiau  vaa  willing  to  holp,  uul  wa«  thought 
able  to  do  (tood  eor^ico,  no  (|tiMtton  wu  raised  what  lida  be  \mi\  t&kvn  in  Die  dclMtos 
of  the  SjTiod,  or  whether  he  hn\  s|)nken  or  I»eeii  Hilent,  or  what  pfiliti''9  hfi  pn-tf»««a*Hl 
out  of  the  lloiijie-      When  the  Hwuion  dittpiitvs  wcra  the    hot'.-  » 

RaprMctittttivo  Body  were  choion  m  fnsely  fr«m  one  m\p  of  the  )  I  t 

wu  no  di»{UA]ilk-.itioii  to  a  min  that  he  tbi^uhl  have  ttk^n  part  m  Ij  < 
Aut    of  ntBeatAhlUhiiipnt,    nor   i:vt:n   that  be  ahouhl    lie  an  ;tdviicate 
distjuttofut  llioQfjh  Hiich  jKtlitica  una  toiuoet  of  tha  loeiutiirrH  nf  the  Syijj 
And   thrru|;h    iu  decidiui,'  on  an  immenae  niimlwr  of    th'imj*  |incli«3il  i|ti  ijj 

KcpresentAtive  Ito't>  li.u  hnd  to  tread  oa  many  corns,  .lud   prohfttl^   hnn  :■ 
miirtAkw,  the  ('yuoi]  has  nUvays  aveu  them  ita  full  C0Dtid«DC?,  and  ckolj  ' 
t«nuiuattOD  uf  hu  iricuuial  i>cri(Mi  of  otfice  is  nauallf  re-ctcctcd  withoat 
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fear  I  obeerre  a  decay  of  the  Church  principles  which  are  necesftary 
to  secure  her  unity.     There  are  sonic  who  call  themselves  Church- 
^mcn,  and  even   High  Churchmen,  who  seem  to  have  uo  idea  of  a 
>burch  but  that  of  a  number  of  people  in  general  agreement  on 
taia  theological  questions,  and  who,  if  asked  to  defiue  the  sin  of 
Ichism,  would  make  it  amount  to  the  sin  of  not  agreeing  with  thom- 
elvea.     Churchmen  of  this  kind,  when  we  were  threatcucd  in  1S09, 
vtT    dreamed   of  considering    whether   wb   represented    Christ's 
Church  in  this  country,  but  only  wliether  our  members  were  gene- 
rally in  theological  sympathy  with  themselves.      When  this  question 
COnld  not  be  answered  to  their  satisfaction,  they  calmly  gare  us  over 
to  OUT  assailants,  whose  rapacity  they  hoped  would  now  be  appeased 
— for   they  were  able   to   make    distinctions,   which   they  flattered 
themselves  were  not  futile,  between  their  case  and  ours.     T*ater,  when 
the  acts  of  our   Synod   displeased   them,  they  declared  that  we  had 
now  lost  their  sympathies  aUogcther,  though  they  would  find  it  hard 
to  tell  what  practical  proof  of  their  sj^mpathy  they  had  previously 
^giveOfSave  that  of  reducing  us  to  Apostolic  poverty. 

Now,  it   is  certain   that   the  divergence  of  theological  schools  of 

light  is  greater  in  the  Church  of  England  than  in  that  of  Ireland, 

Nhere  beiug  in  each   school  men   who  go  to  extremes  which  are  uu- 

Iwown  here.     If  agreement   on    disputed   theological    questions  is 

essential   to  community  of  Church   membership,  how  are  these  to 

continue  united  in   one  Ciiurch  ?      And,  accordingly,  the  enemies  of 

the  Church  of  England  make  no  secret  of  their  expectations  that, 

liter  Disestablishment,  we  should  have  a  High  Church  of  Knglaad,  a 

Low  Church  of  England,  and  a  Broad  Church  of  Kngland  ;  these  to 

begin  with,  with  other  variations  to  follow.     But  the  great  historio 

Church  of  England  is  loved  by  Ler  children  much  too  well  to  come 

to  an  end  quite  so  easily.     In  times  of  prosperity,  members  of  the 

saaie  family  have  leisure  to  magaity  triiles  into   importance  and  to 

dispute  about  them  warmly.     But  common  dangers  and  common 

trials  draw  them  together,  and  union  in  joint  work  makes  tlicm  know 

each  other   better,  and   teaches  them   how  much  more  valuable  are 

the    things    they    hare     in    common    than    those    on  which    tbey 

differ.      Not  least  of  these  common  things  is  their  joint  inheritance 

in  the  organization   which  has   been   (^^hrist's   appointed  means  for 

diffusing   Gospel  light   through   England,  their  common  duty  that 

tbat    organization   should   not   be   shattered    through    any    fault  of 

^—^  theirs.     For  the  sake  of  the  Church,  men  io  former  days  have  been 

^tready  to  sacrifice  their   lives ;   the   men  of  this  day  have  not  ao 

^■^enerated  as  to  be  unable  to  make  some  sacriOce  of  their  wills  by 

^Vmnitting   to   her  decisions,  even  though  their  own  advice  be  not 

followed.      And  even    if  the  bond  of  State  connection  be  remdi-ed, 

■  they  will  remain   united   '*  in  one  holy  bond  of  Truth  and  Pesce,  of 

Hfaith  and  Charity."  Geo.  Salmo.h. 

^■voL.  XLIX.  Z 
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IS  it  possible  for  England  to  grant  sucli  a  measure  of  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  as  will  satisfy  every  reasonable  desire  of  the  Irish 
people  without  involving  any  dismption  of  the  empire  or  endanger- 
ing the  property  or  safety  of  the  loyal  minority?  This  is  the  argent 
question  of  the  day,  on  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  depend 
not  only  the  fate  of  Ministries,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  the  prosperity 
of  both  islands. 

Home  Rule  granted  to  the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  following 
conditions,  and  carried  out  with  kindly  consideration  to  all  whose 
interests  might  be  aSccted,  would,  it  is  submitted,  remove  the 
difficulties  that  now  exist,  and  prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
except,  perchance,  to  those  a^taton  who  would  then  find  their 
profitable  occupation  gone. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  scheme; 
A  dispassionate  review  must  be  taken  of  the  past  and  present 
oonditiou  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining^  the  cause  of  the 
prevalent  discontent  and  of  the  antipatliy  showu  there  to  the  existing 
union  between  the  two  countries. 

The  population  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is  a  little  over 
5,160,000,  of  whom,  in  round  numbers,  1,150,000  arc  Protestants  and 
4,010,000  Romanists.*  The  island  contains  about  20,000,000  acres  of 
land,  of  which  one-half  is  owned  by  less  than  750  proprietors,  each 
holding  upwards  of  5,000  acres,  three  proprietors  holding  over  100,000 
acres,  fourteen  over  50,000  acres,  and  ninety  over  20,000  each.  One 
hundred  and  tcu  landlords  hold  among  them  4,000,000  acres,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  soil  of  the  whole  country.t  Of  the  landlords  who 
held,  in  1871,  over  100  acres,  4,842  were  non-resident  and  only 
5,589  resident  in  the  country.! 

No  real  local  government  can  be  said  to  exist ;  schemes  for  local 

*  Census,  1881.  t  Retora  prcwated  to  th«  Uoum  of  Commons  in  IS7€. 

;  Ueport  preaeated  to  tOQ  Home  of  Cumuoiis  in  1872. 
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advantage  inrolving  interference  with  private  property,  auch  as  rail- 
roads, water  works,  &c.,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  obtaiaing  at  great 
cost  and  trouble  an  Act  of  Farliameut  at  Westminster. 

To  therse  permanent  sources  of  discontcut   must  be  added  a  series 
of  bad  harvests,  followed  by  an   unprecedented   fall   iu   the  value  of 
all  agricultural  produce^  especially  in  cattle,  the  special  wealth  of  the 
I      South. 

B     In  1881,  Ireland   possessed  9,U)0,000  head  of  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
^^lued  at  £37,000,(XX>.       Since  that  year  the  value  of  this   kind  of 
property  has   probably   depreciated    at   least    one-third,    involving   a 
low  to  the  farmers  equal  to  £12.000,000  sterling. 

A  most  psiuful  evidence  of  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  Irish  have  been  reduced   is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that,  between  the  years  1849  and   1880,  90,106  evictions  look  place, 
redncing  400,500  individuals,  or  one*eighth  of  the  whole  population, 
I     to  destitution.* 

^m    The  simple  statement  of  these  facts — the  possession  of  the  greater 

^^art  of  the  soil  by  alien  landlords,  the  enforcement  of  rents  {which, 

though    fair    aa  judicially    fixed   in   1881,    are    exorbitant  and   im- 

!     pouible  at  present  on   account  of  the   depreciation  in  the  value  of 

agricultural  produce),  the  hindrance  to  local  enterprise  through   the 

difficulty   of  obtaining    parliamentary   powers,    the  exclusion   of  the 

people  from  the  benefit  of  self-government,  and  their  subjection  to  a 

■nule  of  bureaucracy  tinder  officials  appointed    by  English  politicians 

^Bbr  political  reasons — shows   the  nature    of  tlie  wrong?*    from  whiolt 

Irt-Iaod   is  suffering,  and  for  which  her   representatives  urgently  and 

ju&tly  demand  redress.      Can    this  demand  be  granted  with  safety  to 

the  empire  and  justice  to  all  concerucd  ? 

The  alteration  of  the  present  condition  of  laud  tenure  is  undoubt- 
ily  ttie  most  urgent  reform  needed,  but,  as  the  satisfactory  solution 
this  dithculty  mustt  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
le  local  government  that  may  be  grauted,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
is  poiut  first,  and  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  possible,  whilst  securing 
■the  safety,  the  Ireedom,  and  the  rights  of  property  of  the  minority, 
to  pant  Ireland  full  powers  of  self-government  in  all  local  affuirH. 
At  the  outset,  however,  another  and  most  important  question  has  to 
be  considered — namely,  whether  the  establishment  of  one  Parliament 
the  whole  of  Ireland  would  satisfy  the  people  of  the  North  as 
'ell  &a  those  of  the  South — the  strong  Protestant  minority  dominat- 
mA^  the  Northern  province  as  well  as  the  Uomau  Catholic  majority 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  it  would   not,  and   tliat  any  such  scheme 
would  meet  with  the  bitterest  opposition,  the  strength  of  which  only 
thoae  who  have  intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  the  North  can 
*  Sp«;d&l  Hctora  |tre«cutu<l  to  tho  Hoiiw  of  Commoas  ia  April  19S1. 
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eatimatc.  It  wonld  be  impossible  for  the  Kogliah  nation,  with  anj 
respect  to  justice  or  \rith  ftny  reasonable  hope  of  peace,  to  compel 
the  people  of  the  North  to  submit  to  the  control  of  a  Parliameat 
dominated  by  representatives  of  a  different  race  and  religion ;  to 
enforce  such  subjection  would  be  to  act  in  defiance  of  every  good 
argnmeut  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  at  all ;  for  the 
same  differences  which  separate  the  Irish  of  the  South  from  Ihe 
English  equally  separate  the  people  of  the  North  from  those  of  the 
South.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  are  entitled  to  Home  Rule  i 
and  a  separate  Parliament,  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland  are  at 
least  equally  entitled  to  be  panted  a  local  Parliament  and  Home 
Rule.  Justice  and  policy  demand  that  they  should  be  treated  alike, 
and  it  would  be  as  foolish  as  shortsighted  to  attempt  to  compel 
an  ill-assorted  union  under  one  Parliament  between  peoples  of  such 
different  idiosyncrasies ;  bickerings,  complaints,  and  suspicions  would 
keep  an  assembly  so  constituted  in  perpetual  turmoil,  and  result  ia 
the  weaker  party  constantly  appealing  to  England  against  legislation 
that  would  be  considered  aud  represented  as  pricst-inspircd  and 
unjust.  •• 

The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
the  establishment  of  two  local  or  prorincial  Parliaments,  one  for  the 
North  aud  one  for  the  South-^-one  in  Belfast  and  one  in  Dublin — 
having  full  control  over  all  local  affairs  in  their  respective  provinces. 
This  separation  of  Ireland  into  two  provinces,  while  just  aud  expedi- 
ent in  itself,  would  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  preventing  any 
danger  of  Home  Rule  being  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining  entire  RC]ia- 
ration  from,  and  the  consequent  disruption  of,  the  British  empire,  ^y 
The  Southerners  alone  could  neither  conquer  the  North  nor  set  up  ^| 
a  separate  kingdom  ;  for  four  millions  of  people,  or  about  two-thirds  ^^ 
of  the  population  of  Greater  London,  to  attempt  this  would  be 
absurd,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  North  and  of 
Great  Britain.  But,  when  the  grievances  under  which  the  South  is 
undoubtedly  sufiering  have  been  redressed,  any  such  demand  would 
he  most  unlikely  to  arise,  for  few,  if  any,  people  are  more  keen  io 
the  perception  of  their  own  personal  interesta  than  the  Irish.  From 
self-interest  aloue  the  great  majority  of  the  j)opulation  of  the  South 
would  soon  be  oppascd  to  a  separation  which  would  alienate  their 
best  customer,  and  probably  in  n  short  time  there  would  be  no  more 
conservative  or  loyal  portion  of  the  British  empire.  Proprietor- 
ship of  the  soil  makes  loyal  and  conservative  subjeeta,  aud.  as  any 
satisfactory  scheme  must  include  the  granting  to  the  majority  of 
the  farmers  a  proprietary  interest  iu  the  land  they  cultivate,  these  ^^ 
would  soon  bo  found  iu  the  ranks  of  law-abiding  citisens.  The  ^| 
best  method  of  carrying   out   this   transfer   of  proprictorahip  with 

■  T'rovi»OD  could  be  made  tbat  if  at  any  time  the  North  nnd  SonUi  by  »cJ««r  mtjority 
of  tlic  votei  of  each  people  deciiled  to  unib«  to<;cUiar,  they  ibuuld  be   nble  W  tlu  *o. 
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poresent   ovoen   ia  the  uext  important   problem   to  be 

Mr.  Giffen'a  proposal,  with  some  modification,  ia  probablj  the  most 
sfttisfactury  solution  of  tbis  difiirulty ;  it  would  moreover  amooth  the 
v&T  for  tbo  establishment  of  Home  Rule  on  a  safe  basiti.  The  moat 
WcigbtT  objection  against  granting  this  ia  any  effective  form  is  that 
ch  lawa  vould  probably  be  passed  by  the  Irish  I*arliament,  aad  the 
Uoc  so  controlled,  that  the  landlords  would  be  driven  away 
id  their  property  practically  confiscated.  It  must  therefore  be  an 
tiftl  part  of  any  scltlcmeiLt  that  owners  of  property  who  might 
be  unwilling  to  remain  under  the  new  form  of  government  to  be 
establislicd,  whether  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  province,  should  be 
entitled  to  obtain  payment  of  the  value  of  their  property,  such  value  not 
being  arbitrarily  Bxcd,  hut  ascertained  by  fair  valuation,  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  and  all  other  circumstances  being  duly  considered. 
The  money  required  to  enable  the  provincial  governments  to 
purchase  the  interests  of  the  landlords  could  be  safely  supplied  by  the 
Imjieriol  Oovcmmcnt  ou  Mr.  Giffen's  plan — namely,  by  means  of  a 
loan  secured,  primarily,  on  the  rents  to  be  charged  to  tlic  tenuuts  of  the 
lauds  ]>urcbased,  and  secondarily,  by  a  lieu  on  the  sums  contributed  hj 
^^hc  Imperial  K:ichcqucr  to  Ireland  for  local  purposes.  The  amount 
^piequired  would  probably  be  much  Icaa  than  Mr,  Uiflfcn  estimates,  for 
not  only  ia  the  actual  value  of  the  laud  at  the  present  price  of 
agricultural  produce  now  less  than  the  figures  on  which  he  baaea 
hia  estimate,  but  many  of  the  best  landlords  would  elect  to  remain, 
as  they  might  do  without  fear ;  while  the  non-resident  and  unpopular 
proprietors,  against  whom  the  national  feeling  is  so  bitter,  would  no 
doubt  gladly  accept  the  relief  aflbrded  them  and  take  iu  mouey  the 
value  of  their  holdings.  The  local  Parliament  would  decide  the 
terms  on  which  the  tenants  on  the  land  so  obtained  should  hold 
it,  provided  only  that  they  at  once  acquii-cd  a  certain  and  real 
firoprictorahip,  subject  of  comrse  to  payment  of  a  fair  ground-rent. 

kllic  grievance  of  absentee  and  extortionate  landlordism   having 
ftcen  thus  removed,  there  would   be  no  danger  in  leaving  the  pro- 
nncial  Parliaments  full  control  in  the  mauagcmeot  of  all  provincial 
D&tiers^  as  the  people  who  elected  tliem  would  know  tbat  all  taxa- 
tioB  wonid  fall  on  themselves ;  tlie  only  security  necessary  would  be 
ft>r  the  prereution  of  any  exceptional  taxation   being  imposed  upou 
UfediriduaU,  and  for  the  preservation  of  perfect  religious  freedom. 

The  next  important  question  is  that  of  the  future  representation  of 
Irioland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  under  tlie  new  eouditious.  It 
"^^  been  suggested  that  the  present  representation  should  remain 
tix&chsnged,  and  the  Irish  representatives  he  allowed  to  vote  only  on 
dearly  defined  Imperial  questions.  This  plan  would  not  work,  for 
•  ^liaistry  acceptable  to  the  majority  iu  Kugland  might  be  thrown 
***t^  on  the  first  so-ealled  Imperial  question ;  and  by  cleverly  using 
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tliia  power  the  Irish   members   woald   pracrtically  remain    as  mocli 
masters  of  the  situation  then  as  they  arc  no^. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  arrange  that,  in  consideration  of  Ireland 
being  granted  entire  self-government  in  all  Home  affairs,  the  repre- 
sentatives sent  by  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  besr 
the  same  proportion  to  the  representatives  sent  by  Great  Britiuu  as 
the  amount  of  rcvcnne  coutributcd  for  Imperial  purposes  by  Ireland 
bears  to  the  contribution  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  or^  as  a  com-  S 
promise,  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  sixty  members,  to  be  elected  " 
by  the  provincial  Parliaments,  each  Parliament  sending  a  number 
proportionate  to  the  population  it  represented,  and  under  the  cumu- 
lative system  of  voting,  thus  ensuring  a  fair  representation  of  all 
parties  and  the  return  of  the  best  men.  These  would  of  course  be 
eligible  for  offices  under  the  Crown,  and  possess  the  privileges  of 
other  members  of  Parliament. 

By  this  arrangement  the  unity  of  the  empire  would  not  only  be 
preserved,  but  strengthened  ;  landlords  and  tenants,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  would  be  satisfied  ;  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  re- 
stored to  its  dignity  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the  special  talents 
the  Irish  nation,  which  it  could  ill  spare.  As  all  cause  of  offence  and 
ill-fccling  between  the  two  nations  would  be  then  removed,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  same  fricDdlincss  and  good-will 
would  speedily  arise  between  the  two  nations  as  now  generally  exist 
between  individual  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  whenever  circum- 
stances throw  them  together.  For,  though  entirely  different  in 
character,  the  English  and  Irish  are  by  no  rocans  naturally 
antagonistic,  but  are  rather  attracted  and  drawn  towards  each  other 
when  no  sense  of  wrong  on  either  side  separates  them. 

A  small  difficulty  still  remains  to  be  considered:  how  to  dispone 
the  Irish  Constabulary — practically  a  military  force  consisting  (^^  | 
some  of  tlic  finest  men  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  England  owa  ^^ 
grateful  recognition.  The  most  dcsirnhlc  course  would  he  to  tran^^s. 
form  this  into  a  permanent  mtlitia  for  the  protection  of  the  cou'»a- 
try,  and  thus  not  only  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  their  futi*^*' 
maintenance,  but  enable  the  English  Government  to  withdraw  t,'%^x 
greater  part  of  the  army  now  detained  in  Ireland,  which  cause*  ' 
most  serious  strain  upon  our  military  resources.  As  the  r»»*' 
retired  or  died  off,  and  Ireland  settled  down  under  its  new  goto 
ments,  this  force  might  be  gradually  reduced,  and  its  ranks  filled 
militia  on  the  English  model. 

The  above  scheme,  especially  if  carried  out  by  a  union   of 
political  parties,  would  solve  a  difEculty  that  has  for  ccnturiea  trout^ 
and   injured  both  countries,  and  which  has  now  reached  ao  mcuC- 
stage  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  man 
most  serious  conseqneuceB^ftril|^cmpirc  arc  to  be  averti 
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IT  may  be  thought  that  there  is  something  incongruous  bctveen 
the  two  subjects  of  my  lectures — Newmau  aud   jVruoId — the 
one  a  prince  of  the  Church  which  holds  aa  articles  of  faith,  the 
immaculate  couccptioa  of  the  Virgin,  the  invocation  of  saints,  aud 
the  efficacy  of   iudulgcuces;    the  other   a  rationalizer  who  dissolves 
away  the  very  substance,   nay,  the  very   possibility,  of  Revelatiou, 
Teco^isea  uo   God  bat  "a  stream  of  teudeiicy  not  ourselves  which 
xnakes  for  righ teens n ess,"  no  saviour  except  "  sweet  reasonableness  " 
in  a  human  life,  and  no  resurrection  except  the  resurrection  from  a 
«eltiah  to  an  unselfish  heart.     But  the  greater  you  make  the  contrast 
Vietwecn  Cardinal  Newman  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the  more  remark- 
skble  is  the  relation  between  them.     Newman  was  far  and  away  the 
srnost  characteristic  aud  influential  Oxonian  of  the  second  quarter  of 
^hta  century  ;  Matthew  Arnold  the  most  characteristic  and  iuHuential 
CJxcuian  of  its  third  quarter.      Itoth  drank  deep  of  the  genius  of  the 
^^reat  Umvcrsity  to  which  they  belong.    The  Cardinal  is  perhaps  most 
■^ridely  known  by  his  invocation  to  that  "  kind)y  light "  which  amidst 
the  •'  encircling  gloom  "  of  this  troubled  existence  he  implored  to  lead 
Xiim  OQ.    Matthew  Aruold  is  perhaps  most  widely  kuowu  by  his  descrip- 
t  ion — borrowed  from  Swift — of  the  spirit  for  which  we  ought  to  yearn, 
^«s  one  of  "  sweetness  and  light."     Both  are  great  masters  of  the 
^i-tylc  in  which  sweetness  aud  light  predominate.     Both  arc  poets — 
'^hc  one  a  theologian  first  aud  a  poet  afterwards;   the  other  a  poet 
f^st,  and  a  theologian,  1  will  not  say, — for  a  theologian  without  theism 
^a  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms — but  a  rationalizer  of  theology, 
^LD  anxious  inventor  of  supposed  equivalents  for  theology — afterwards, 
^n  both  there  is  a  singular  combination  of  gentleness  and   irony. 
IBoth  give  you  the  amplest  sympathy  in  your  desire  to  believe,  aud 
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both  arc  merciless  wLeu  tbcy  fiud  you  practically  dispensing  with 
the  logic  which  they  have  come  to  regard  as  final.  Both  are 
witnesses  to  the  great  iK>wer  of  religion — the  one  by  the  imaginattve 
power  he  shows  in  getting  over  religions  objections  to  his  faith  \  the 
other  by  the  imaginative  power  he  shows  in  clothing  a  vacuum  with 
impressive  and  majestic  shadows  till  it  looks  something  like  a  faith. 
Again^  both,  with  all  their  richness  of  insight,  have  had  that  strong 
desire  to  rest  on  soraething  beyond  that  insight,  something  which 
they  can  regard  as  independent  of  themselves,  which  led  Newman 
first  to  preach  against  the  principle  of  private  jndgmcnt,  and  Hnalty 
to  yearn  after  an  infallible  Church,  while  it  led  Arnold  to  preach 
what  he  calls  his  doctrine  of  verification — namely^  that  uo  rcligioiu 
or  moral  instinct  is  to  be  trusted  nnless  it  can  obtain  the  cndorse- 
meut  on  a  large  scale  of  the  common  consent  of  the  best  human 
experience.  Surely  there  is  uo  greater  marvel  in  our  age  than  that 
it  baa  felt  profoundly  the  influence  of  both,  and  appreciated  the 
greater  qualities  of  both — the  leader  who  'with  bowed  head  and 
poasionate  self-distrust,  nay,  with  "many  a  start  of  prayer  and 
fear/'  has  led  hundreds  back  to  surrender  their  judgment  to  a  Pope 
whose  rashness  Dr.  Newman's  own  ripe  culture  ultimately  condemned 
— and  the  poet  who  in  some  of  the  most  pathetic  verses  of  modem 
times  has  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  very  belief  which,  in  some  of  the  most 
flippant  and  frigid  of  the  diatribes  of  modern  times,  he  has  done  all 
that  was  in  his  power  to  destroy.  Cardinal  Newman  has  taught  men 
to  take  refuge  in  the  greatness  of  the  past  from  the  pettiness  of  the 
present.  Mr.  Arnold  has  endeavoured  to  restore  the  idolatry  of  the 
ZaUyeiaty  the  '*  time-spirit,"  which  measures  truth  by  the  dwindled 
faith  of  the  existing  geueration,  and  which  never  so  much  as  dreams 
that  one  day  the  dHJudled  faith  of  the  existiug  generation  may  iu 
its  turn  be  judged,  and  coudemucd,  by  that  truth  which  it  has 
denied.  Surely,  that  the  great  University  of  Oxford  should  have 
produced  first  the  one  and  then  the  other — first  the  great  ItomauiiEer, 
and  then  the  great  rationalizer — is  such  a  sign  of  the  times  as  one 
ought  not  lightly  to  pass  by.  \Vhen  I  consider  carefully  how  the 
great  theologian  has  vanished  from  his  pulpit  at  St,  Mary's  and  how 
finally  transformed  into  a  Cardinal,  he  has  j^lcodcd  from  his  llirmiDg- 
ham  Oratory  with  the  same  touching  simplicity  as  in  his  old  tntohaJ 
days  for  the  truth  that  to  the  single  heart  *'  tliere  are  but  two  thingi 
in  the  whole  universe,  our  own  soul  and  God  who  made  it,"  and 
then  how  the  man  who  succeeded  him  in  exercising  more  of 
the  peculiar  iitflncnoe  of  Oxford  over  the  world  tliau  any  other  of 
the  following  generation — and  where  is  there  a  promise  of  any 
yonnger  Oxford  leader  who  is  likely  to  stand  even  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Arnold? — tells  us  with  that  mild  iiitcltectiisl  nrrvgancc  which 
is  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  didaciic  prose,  "  1  du  nut  think  it 
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can  be  Baitl  that  there  is  even  a  low  degree  of  probability  for  the 
BBsertion  that  God  is  a  person  who  thinktt  and  loves/' — when  I 
oODsidcr  this  contrastj  I  realize  more  distinctly  thao  in  tooking  at 
mnj  of  the  physical  changes  of  the  universe  what  Shakespeare 
iDcnnt  when  he  wrote,  "  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 
V\liat  arc  messages  flashed  under  the  ocean,  what  is  our  more  rapid 
Right  through  space,  what  is  the  virtual  coutractiou  of  the  distances 
on  this  little  molehill  of  a  planet  till  the  most  distant  points  upon 
it  are  accessible  to  almost  all,  compared  with  the  startling  mental 
revolution  effected  within  thirty  or  forty  years  at  most?  When  tbo 
highest  intellect  of  a  great  place  of  learning  in  one  gencratiou  saysiu 
effect,  *  Because  1  believe  so  utterly  in  God  and  his  revelation,  I. have 
no  choice  but  to  believe  also  iu  the  Pope,'  while  the  highest  intellect  of 
the  some  great  school  iu  the  next  generation  says,  '  As  there  is  not 
even  a  low  degree  of  probability  that  God  in  the  old  sense  exists, 
let  OS  do  all  that  we  can  with  streams  of  tendency,  and  morality 
touched  witli  emotion,  to  supply  his  place,'  we  must  at  least  admit 
th»t  the  moral  instability  of  the  most  senons  convictions  of  earth 
is  alarming  enough  to  make  the  whole  head  sick  and  the  whole  heart 
fmut.  Perbajts  T  may  be  able  iu  some  degree  to  attenuate,  before  I 
have  dealt  with  both  these  great  men.  the  more  painful  aspects  of 
the  paradox  on  which  I  have  insisted. 

I  daresay  you  all  know,  by  bust,  photograph,  or  picture,  the 
wonderful  face  of  the  great  Cardinal; — that  wide  forehead,  ploughed 
deep  with  parallel  horizontal  furrows  which  seem  to  express  his  care- 
worn grasp  of  the  double  aspect  of  human  nature,  its  aspect  in  the 
intellectual  aud  its  aspect  in  the  spiritual  world — the  pale  cheek 
down  which 

' '  loDg  lines  of  stuulow  slope 
Which  ycara,  and  ouriotu  tbovght,  vid  auffimag  g^vo," 

— the  pathetic  eye,  which  spcal^s  compassion  from  afar,  and  yet  gazes 
wonderingly  into  the  impassable  gulf  which  separates  man  from  man, 
and  the  strange  mixture  of  asceticism  and  tenderness  iu  all  the  lines 
of  that  mobile  and  reticent  mouth,  where  humour,  playfulness,  and 
sym^iathy  arc  intricately  blended  with  those  severer  moods  that 
"  refuse  and  restrain.''  On  the  whole  it/  is  a  face  full  iu  the  first 
place  of  spiritual  passion  of  the  highest  order,  aud  in  the  next,  of 
that  subtle  and  iutilnate  knowledge  uf  the  details  of  humau  Umlta- 
lion  and  weakness  which  makes  all  spiritual  passiou  look  so  ambi- 
tious aud  so  hopeless,  unless  indeed  it  be  guided  amongst  the  stakes 
and  dykes  and  pitfalls  of  the  human  hattlclicld,  by  the  direct  provi- 
dence of  Qod. 

And  not  a  little  of  what  I  have  said  of  Cardinal  Newman's  face 
may  be  said  ajso  uf  bis  style.  A  great  French  critic  lias  declared 
that  style  is  the  man.     But  surely  that  canuut  be  asserted  without 
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much  qualification.      There  arc  some  styles  which  arc  much  better 
than  the  mau,  through  failing  to  reflect  the  least  admirable  parts  of 
him ;  and  many  that  are  much  worse — for  example,  styles  affected  by 
the  artificial  influence  of  conventional  ideas,  like  those  which  pre- 
Tailed    in    the    last   century.     -AgaiD,    there   are    styles   which  arc 
thoroughly   characteristic  of   the   man  in    one  aense^  and  yet    arc 
characteristic  in  part  because  they  show  his  delight  in  viewing  both 
himself  and  the  universe  through  coloured  media,  which,  while  they 
brilliantly  represent  some  aspects  of  it,  greatly  misrepresent  or  com* 
plctely  disgaiifc  all  others.     Such  a  style  was  Carlylc's,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  the  universe  with  wonderful  viWdncss,  as  it  waa 
when  in  earthquake  and  hurricane,  but  not  to  have  apprehended  at 
all  that  solid  crust  of  earth  symbolizing  the  conventional  pblcgmatic 
nature  which  most  of  us  know  only  too  well.     Gibbon,  again,  sees 
everything — even  himself — as  if  it  were  a  striking  moral  pageant. 
You  remember  how  he  describes  his  father's  disapprobation  of  his 
youthful   passion    for  Mademoiselle   Curchod    (afterwards  Madame 
Necker), — "  I  sighed   as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  sod.^'     It  was  the 
moral  pageant  of  that  very  mild  ardour,  and  that  not  too  reluctant 
sabmission,  of  which  ho  was  thinking,  not  of  the  emotion  itself.      And 
Macaulay,  again,  has  a  style  like  a  coat  of  mail  with  the  visor  down. 
It  ia  burnished,  brilliant,  imposing,  but  it  presents  the  world  and 
human  life  in  pictorial  antitheses  far   moio  vivid   and  brilliant  than 
real.      It  is  a  style  which  effectually  conceals  all   the   more   homely    » 
and    domestic    aspects   of  Macaulay's  own  nature,  and    represent^! 
mainly  bis  hunger  for  incisive  contrast.      But  if  ever  it   were  true 
that  the  style  is  the  mau,  it  is  true,  I  think,  of  Newman — nay,  of 
both  Newman  and  Arnold.     And  therefore,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  bear 
with   me    if  I   dwell    somewhat  longer   on   the  style  of  both,   and 
especially  of  the  former,  than  would  be  ordinarily  justifiable.      Both 
styles  are  luminous,  both  are  marked  by  that  curious  "distinction" 
which  only  genius,  and  in  general  only  poetic  genius^  can  command. 
Both  show  a  great  delight  in  irony,  and  use  it  with  great   effect 
Both  can,  when  the  writer  chooses,  indulge  even  in  extravagance^ 
and  give  the  rein  to  ridicule  without  rousing  that  displeasure  whic! 
any  such  excess  in  men  of  high  intellectual  power  is  upt  to  oxcitoj 
Both  are  styles  of  white   light  rather  than  of  the  lurid,  or  glowingJ 
or  even  ruiubow  oT-dcr.      Both,  in  poetry  at  leatt,  and  Newman 
both  poetry  and  prose,  arc  capable  of  expressing  the  truest  kind 
pathos.     Both  have  something  in  them  of  the  older  Oxford  BuavitrJ 
though  in  very  different  forms.     You  know   that   the  characteriat 
Oxford  manner  is  accused  of  being   "  ostentatiously  sweet,"  as 
chararteristic  Cambridge  manner  is  of  being  ostentatiously  duo 
But  while   neither  Newman  uor  Arnold  have  the   slightest  Irncc 
this  c-ictiis  of  Buavityi  of  the  eau  sucr^e  attributed  to  the  Uuiversit 
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Newman's  sn-eetnett  is  the  sweetness  of  religious  bumility  aud 
ardoUTj  Arnold's  is  the  Rweetnew  of  easy  condesceusioii.  Newman's 
aweetuess  is  wistful,  Arnold's  is  didactic;  the  one  yearns  to  move 
jour  heart,  the  other  kindly  cjalightcns  your  intellect.  Even  New- 
man's prose  style  is  spiritual  in  its  basia,  Arnold's  intellectual. 
Kven  when  treating  spiritual  topics,  even  when  saying  the  best 
things  Arnold  has  ever  said  as  to  "  the  secret  of  Jesus,"  his  manner, 
though  gracious,  is  gently  dictatorial.  Again,  when  Newman  gives 
the  rein  to  bis  irouy,  it  is  always  with  a  certain  earnestness, 
or  even  indignation  against  the  self-deceptions  he  is  ridiculing. 
"When  Arnold  docs  so,  it  is  in  pleasurable  scorn  of  the  folly 
he  is  exposing.  Let  me  just  illustrate  the  very  different  irony  of 
the  two  men  by  two  passages  of  a  somewhat  analogous  kind,  in 
which  each  of  them  repels  the  imputation  of  having  something  new 
aud  wonderful  of  his  own  to  communicate  to  the  world.  Here  is 
the  striking  passage  in  which  Arnold  describes  the  embarrassment 
with  which  he  should  find  himself  addrcssiug  a  select  circle  of  his 
special  admirers  iu  the  best  room  of  the  "  Spotted  Do^"  : — 

"The  old  recipe,'*  he  says,  "  to  think  a  little  more  and  talk  a  little  less, 
■ecina  to  me  stilt  the  beat  recipe  to  fullow.     So  I  take  comforr.  when  I  find 
the  Onardian  r^'proachiiig  me  with  having  no  influence,  fur  I  know  what 
influence  means — a  party,   privctical  proposals,  action ;  and  I  say  lo  myself. 
'  Even  supposing  I  could  get  sonic  fuUowers,  nnd  asaemblu  thetn,  brimming 
with  affectionate  cnthnsiasm,  in  a  cnmmittee-room  at  some  inn,  wliat  on  earili 
should  I  say  to  them?     Whnt  resoliuions  could  1  propose?     I.  could  only 
propose  llie  old  Socrntic  commonplace,  know  thyKelJ\  and  how  black  they 
would  all  look  ut  that!'     No;  to  inquire,  perhaps  too  curiously,  what  tbe 
present  state  of  Knglish  development  and  civilization  is,  which,  according  to 
Mr,  Lowe,  is  so  perfect,  that  to  gire  Totes  to  the  working  cla«8  is  stark  mad- 
neat  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  less  sanguine  about  the  divine  iinil  saving 
effect  of  a  vote  on  its  pORHes>><>r  Uuin  my   triends  iu  tlio  conimittee-niom  at 
the  *  Spotted  Dog  * ;  thut  is  mj' inevitable  portion,     To  bring  things  under 
I  the  light  of  one'i)  intelligence,  to  see  how  thfy  look  there,  to  accustom  oneself 
I  simply  to  regard  the  JJarylebone  Vestry,  or  tlio  KducalJonal  Home,  or  our 
J  Divorce  Court,  or  our  gin  palaces  open  on  Sunday  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
^ut,  as  absurdities,  is,  I  am  Eurc,  invalnoblc  exercise  lor  us  just  at  present, 
f  Let  nil  pcrsiHt  in  it  who  can,  and  eteadily  Rfit  their  desires  on   introducing, 
'  with  time,  a  little  more  soul  and  spirit  into  the  too  too  solid  flesh  of  English 
I  society." 

And  now  hear  Father  Newman  making  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
teatatioTi,  lie  has  been  recalling  the  Trnctariau  horix)r  of  private 
judgment  in  theology,  and  is  considering  the  poi^ition  taken  by  some 
of  the  Anglicans,  that  it  would  be  enough  if  they  should  succeed 
only  iu  making  a  little  party  of  their  own,  opposed  to  private 
judgment,  within  a  Church  that  rests  entirely  upon  private  judg- 
meot : — 


*  For  me,  my  dear  hrcthreD.  did  1  know  myself  well,  I  shotdd  doubtless 
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find  I  was  open  to  the  temptation  as  well  as  others,  to  take  a  line  of  my  own, 
or  what  is  mlted,  to  set  up  for  luyulf  j  but  whatever  might  bo  luy  rciU 
infirmity  in  this  matter,  I  should,  from  mere  common  sense  and  common 
delicacy,  hide  it  from  myscK,  and  give  \x.  some  good  name  in  order  to  make 
it  palatable.  I  never  could  get  myself  to  soy,  *  Listen  to  mo,  for  I  hnre 
something  grent  to  tell  you.  which  no  one  vise  knows,  but  of  which  there  U 
no  mannor  of  doubt.'  I  sliould  be  kept  Iroiu  bucJi  exiravagiuico  from  «d 
iuteuse  sense  of  the  intellectuiit  absunliCy,  w)iic'h,  in  my  fet-ling!:!,  tsuch  a 
claim  would  involve ;  which  would  shnme  me  as  keenly,  and  humble  me  in 
ray  own  sight  as  utterly,  iis  some  moral  impropriety  or  degradation.  I  afaould 
feel  I  was  aimply  making  u  f'uol  of  myoelf,  and  talcing  on  mywif,  in  tiguro, 
tlmt  penance,  of  which  we  read  in  the  lives  of  saints,  of  playing  antics  and 
making  laces  in  the  ninrket-plHCC.     Not  religious  principle,  but  even  worldly 

pride  would  keep  me  from  so  unworthy  nn  exhibition Do  not  come  to 

me  at  this  time  of  day  with  views  perfectly  new,  isolated,  original,  xvi  generit^ 
warranted  old  neither  by  Christian  nor  unbeliever,  and  challoogo  me  to 
answer  what  I  really  Lave  not  the  patience  to  read.  lafe  is  not  long  enotigh 
for  Buch  trilles.      Go  elsewhere,  not  to  me,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  proselyte. 

Your  inconsistency,  my  dt>ar  brethren,  in  on  your  very  front 1  be^an 

myself  with  doubting  and  inquiring,  you  eeem  to  say;  I  departed  from  the 
teaching  I  received;  1  wan  educated  in  some  older  type  of  Anglicanism ;  in 
the  school  of  Newton,  Cecil,  or  Scott ;  or  in  Uic  Barthiit's  Building  school ; 
or  in  the  Liberal  Whig  school ;  I  was  a  Dissenter  or  a  Wesleyan,  and  by  study 
and  thought  I  became  an  AngloCntholic.  Aitd  then  I  read  the  Fathers,  and 
I  have  determined  what  books  are  genuine  and  what  are  not ;  which  of  them 
apply  to  all  times,  wliich  are  uccaidonal,  which  historical,  and  which  doctrinal ; 
what  opinions  ure  private,  what  authoritative ;  what  they  only  seem  to  hold, 
what  they  ought  to  hold ;  what  arc  fundamental,  what  ornamental.  Having 
thus  measured,  and  out,  and  put  together  my  creed  by  my  own  proper 
intellect,  by  my  own  lucubrntiona,  and  ditfering  from  the  whole  world  in  my 
results,  1  distinctly  bid  you,  I  solemnly  warn  you,  not  to  do  as  1  huve  done, 
but  to  take  what  1  have  found,  to  revero  tt^  to  use  ic,  to  believe  it,  for  it  ia  the 
tSJiching  01  the  old  Fiithere,  and  of  your  morJier,  the  Church  of  England. 
Take  my  word  for  it  that  this  is  the  very  truth  of  Chri&t ;  deny  your  uwn 
reason,  for  I  know  butter  than  you  ;  and  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  som« 
moral  fault  in  you  is  the  cause  of  your  differing  from  me.  It  is  pride,  or 
vanity,  or  sell  reliance,  or  fulness  of  bread.  You  require  some  medicine  for 
your  3ouI.  You  must  fust ;  you  must  make  a  goueral  confession  ;  imd  look 
very  sharp  to  yourself,  for  you  are  already  next  door  to  a  rationalist  or  an 
infidel." — Lectures  an  4^glican  Dijficuities,  p[i.  l2Q-lo4). 

Or  as  he  put  the  same  thing  in  another  pos^agCj  in  which  he 
described  how  the  authorities  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  ruled  tf 
caihedrd^  that  the  Anglican  divinity  was  all  wrong  : — 
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*'  There  are  those  who,  reversing  the  Kemnn  nmxim,  arc  wont  to  shrink 
from  the  contuniiirious  and  to  be  valiant  towards  the  submissivo;  and  the 
authorities  in  question  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  powej-  confifrred  on 
them  by  the  movement  against  the  movement  itself.  They  fearlessly 
handselled  their  Apostolical  weapons  upon  the  Apostolical  party.  One  nAer 
another  in  long  succession,  they  took  up  their  eong  and  their  parablo  against  it. 
It  was  a  solemn  war  dance  which  they  executed  round  victima  who,  by  tlieir 
verj'  principle,  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  could  only  eye  witli  disgust  and 
peipK-xity  this  nmst  unaccountable  movL*n;ent  on  the  part  of  lho*o  'Holy 
Fiithere,  thcrtprcsentativcsof  thcApostleSyandtlieAiigelsol'thtiChurcbea,* .  , . 
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meat,  more  than  tlie  sliip  can  escape  the  drift  of  the  tide,  lie 
nerer  said  anything  more  characteristic  than  when  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that,  though  there  are  a  hundred  difficulties  ia 
faith,  into  all  of  which  he  could  cater,  the  hundred  difficalties  are 
not  equivalent  to  a  single  doubt.  That  saying  is  most  charac- 
teristic even  of  his  style,  which  seems  to  be  sensitive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  a  multitude  of  hostile  influences  which  arc  at  once  appre- 
ciated and  resisted,  while  one  predominant  and  overruling  power 
moves  steadily  on. 

I  will  try  and  illustrate  my  meaning  briefly.     Take  the  following 
passage  concerning  the  lower  animals  i — 

"Can  anything  he  more  nmrvellnus  or  startling,  unlem  we  were  used  to  it, 
than  that  we  should  have  a  race  of  beings  about  us  whom  we  do  see,  and  oj 
little  know  Uicir  stAte,  or  cad  describe  their  luteresta  or  their  destiny,  as  wo 
can  tcU  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun  and  moon  t  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  over- 
powering thought,  when  we  get  to  fix  our  minds  on  it,  that  we  periodically  nso 
—1  may  say  hold  intercourse  with — creatures  who  are  as  much  strangers  to 
tis,  as  mysterious,  as  if  they  were  the  fabulous  unearthly  beings,  more  powerful 
than  man,  and  yet  bis  slaves,  which  Euatcru  Buperstitions  have  invented.  We 
have  more  real  knowledge  about  the  angels  than  about  tho  brutes;  they  liave, 
apparently,  passions,  habits,  and  a  certain  accountableness;  but  all  is  mystaty 
about  them.  We  do  not  know  whether  ihey  can  sin  or  not,  whether  they  are 
imder  punishment^  whether  they  arc  to  live  afi«r  this  life;  wo  inflict  very 
great  sufferings  on  a  portion  of  them,  and  tliey,  in  turn,  every  now  and  tb«n, 
retaliate  upon  us,  as  if  by  a  wonderful  law.  .  .  .  Cast  your  thoughts  abroad 
on  the  whole  number  of  them,  large  and  small,  in  vast  forestH,  or  in  the  water, 
or  in  the  air,  and  then  say  whether  the  presence  of  such  countless  multitudes, 
so  various  in  their  natures,  bo  strange  and  wild  in  their  shapes,  living  on  the 
earth  without  ascertainable  object,  ia  not  as  mysterious  as  anything  Scripture 
eays  about  the  angels." 

Now,  may  T  not  say  of  that  paiuage  that  its  stj'le  perfectly  reprc* 
sents  the  character  of  the  mind  which  conceived  it,  as  well  sa  the 
special  meaning  it  conveys  ?  Inferior  styles  express  the  purpose 
bnt  conceal  the  man  ;  Newman's  expresses  the  purpose  by  revealing 
the  man.  This  passage — and  1  could  find  scores  and  scorea  which 
would  suit  my  purpose  as  well,  aud  many  that  would  suit  it  better 
— is  as  luminous  as  the  day,  but  that  is  not  its  perfect  ebaractcristic, 
for  lumiuousncss  belongs  to  the  ether,  which  is  the  same  whether  the 
atmosphere  be  present  or  absent,  and  Newman's  style  touches  you 
with  a  visible  thrill,  just  as  the  atmosphere  transmits  every  ribratioti 
of  sound.  You  are  conscious  of  the  thrill  of  the  writer's  spirit  as 
he  contemplates  this  strange  worldof  countless  animated  belugs  with 
whom  our  spiritual  bond  is  so  slight ;  the  sufferings  we  inflict,  and 
the  retaliations  permitted  in  return ;  the  blindness  to  spiritual 
marvels  with  which  custom  strikes  us,-  the  close  analogy  bctwcea 
the  genii  of  Eastern  superstition  and  ti.e  domestic  animals  who  serve 
us  so  industriously  with  physical  powers  so  much  greater  than  our 
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ovD ;  the  strangeness  and  wildness  of  the  innumerable  forms  which 
horcr  round  us  in  forest^  field,  and  6ood,  and  yet  with  all  these 
undercurrents  of  feeling,  observe  how  large  is  the  imaginative  reach  of 
the  whole,  how  firmly  the  drift — to  make  it  easier  to  hcUeve  in 
angelic  hosts — is  sustained  ;  how  steady  is  the  subordination  of  the 
■whole  to  the  exi.Htence  of  the  spiritual  mystery  in  which  he  desires 
to  enforce  the  belief.  Once  more,  how  tender  is  the  style  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  we  can  properly  attribute  tenderness  to  style,  its 
avoidance  of  every  harsh  or  violent  word,  its  shrinking  aside  from 
^^nything  like  overstatement.  The  lower  animals  have,  he  says, 
^Bf  apparently  passions,  habits,  and  a  certain  aecountableness."  Evi- 
^BSently  Br.  Newman  could  not  have  suggested,  as  Dcs  Cartes  did,  that 
Vthey  are  machines,  apeing  feelings  without  having  them ;  he  never 
doubts  their  sufferings ;  he  could  not,  even  by  a  shade,  exaggerate 
the  mysterj'  he  is  delineating.  Every  touch  shows  that  he  wishes 
to  delineate  it  a«  it  is,  and  not  to  overcolour  it  by  a  single  tint. 
Then  how  piercing  to  our  dulness  is  that  phrase,  "  It  is  indeed  a 
Tcry  overpowering  thought  taken  we  t/et  to  fi^  our  minds  on  itJ'  We 
arc  not  ovcrpowcretl,  he  would  say,  only  because  we  cannot  or  do 
not  fix  our  minds  on  this  wonderful   intercourse  of   ours  with  irf 

kimaies,  after  a  kind,  of  whose  inner  being  wc  are  yet  entirely  iguo- 
ant.  And  how  reticent  is  the  inference,  how  strictly  it  limiti 
tself  to  its  real  object,  to  impress  upon  us  how  little  we  know  even 
of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  how  little  reason  there  is  in  using  our 
ignorance  as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  supersensuat. 

1  have  taken  this  passage  as  a  fair  illustration  of  Dr. Newman's  style 
in  relation  to  one  of  the  ela.ss  of  subjects  with  which  he  most  often 
deals.  Let  me  take  another  illustration  from  his  style  when  he  is 
describing  purely  outward  facts,  though  of  course  "  style  "  means 
ie«s,  and  ought  to  mean  less,  when  it  expresses  only  vivid  physical 
vision,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  wonder  in  it,  than  when  it  expresses 

Mfr  variety  of  moral  emotions.  Newman's  external  descriptions  arc  not 
paaguificent.  A  magnificent  style  in  describing  ordinary  physical  objects 
alsnost  always  means  a  style  that  Ruggcsts  what  the  eye  neither  saw 
ii<:?rco»ild  see.  And  Dr.  Newman's  style  is  far  from  maguiticcnt, 
fkyT  it  is  delicately  vivid.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  locust  plagues 
devastating  North  Africa: — 

**  The  swarm  to  which  Juba  pointed  grew  and  grew  till  It  became  a  oom- 

ct  body  OS  much  as  a  furlong  square,  yet  it  was  but  the  vanguard  of  a 

*<»s  of  siniilnr  hosts,  formed  one  aller  another  out  of  the  hot  mould  or  sand, 

into  the  air  like  clouds,  enlarging  into  a  dutiky  canopy,  and  then  dis- 

ed  againn  the  (ruitful  plain.     At  length  the  large  innumerous  mass  was 

'_  Xriti)  tnotiuD,  and  began  its  career,  dfirkening  the  face  of  day.     As  became 

'UMxument  of  Divine  power,  it  seemed  to  have  no  voUlion  of  its  own  ;  it 

^   «et  off,  it  drifted  with  the  wind,  and  thus   made  northward  straight  for 

-<2a..    I'hus  t}iGy  advanced,  host  after  host,  fur  a  time  wafted  in  the  air,  and 

Uidly  declining  to  the  earth,  while  fresh  hordes  werecarrie'J  over  the  first, 
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and  neared  the  earth  iiftnr  n  Ioniser  flight  in  tliair  turn.  For  twelve  miles 
tliey  est«n(led  from  front  to  rear,  aud  the  whizzmf;  and  hissing  could  be 
heard  for  twelve  miles  on  every  sido  of  thorn.  The  bright  ran,  tbomrh 
hidden  by  tbuin,  inuraiaf>d  their  bodies,  and  was  reflected  from  their  quiTcr* 
in^  wings,  and  as  thoy  heavily  fell  earlhward  they  seemeii  Uke  the  innumer- 
able flakes  of  a  yellow-coloured  snow,  and  like  snow  did  they  descend,  a  living 
cnrpet,  or  rather  pall,  upon  liiilds,  crops,  gardens,  copses,  groves,  orchards, 
vineyards,  olive-woods,  orangeries,  piilm-planlallons,  and  the  deep  foreatj, 
sparing  nothing  within  their  reach,  and  where  there  was  nothing  to  derouTf 
lying  htlpless  in  drifts,  or  crawling  forward  obsutiately,  as  they  best  might, 
witli  the  hope  of  prey.  They  could  spare  their  hundred  thousand  soldiers  twice 
or  thrice  over  and  not  miM  tliem ;  the  mnsites  fillctl  the  bottoms  of  the  ravinea 
and  hollow  ways,  impedinp;  the  traveller  na  he  rode  forward  on  his  journey,  and 
trampled  hy  thousands  under  his  horse's  hoofs.  In  vain  was  nil  this  over- 
throw and  waste  by  the  roadside;  in  vain  all  their  lost  in  river,  pond,  and 
watercourse.  The  poor  peasants  hastily  dug  pits  and  trenches  as  the  enemy 
came  on ;  in  vain  they  filled  them  from  the  wells  or  with  lighted  stubble. 
Heavily  and  thickly  did  the  locusts  fall ;  they  were  lavish  of  their  live? ;  they 
choked  the  llame  and  t)ie  water  which  destroyed  t}iem  the  white,  and  the  vast 

living  hustiie  armament  Etill  moved  on They  come  up  to  the  walls  of 

Sicca  and  are  flung  ag;ainat  them  into  the  ditch.  Not  a  moment's  hesitation 
or  delay  ;  they  recover  their  footing,  they  climb  up  the  wood  or  stucco,  they 
surmount  the  parapet  or  they  have  entered  in  at  the  windows,  filling  the 
apartments  and  the  most  private  and  luxurious  chainbe-rs ;  not  one  or  two, 
like  stragglers  at  forage  or  rioters  after  a  victory,  but  In  order  of  battle  and 
with  the  array  of  an  army.  Choice  plant^  or  flowers,  about  the  impLuvia  ami 
xysti,  for  amusement  and  refreshment,  myrtles,  oranges,  pomegranates,  the 
rose  nnd  the  carnation  have  disoppeared.  They  dim  the  bright  marbles  of  the 
walls  nnd  the  gilding  of  the  ceilings.  They  enter  the  triclinium  in  the  midst 
of  the  banquet,  they  crawl  over  the  viands  and  spoil  what  they  do  Dot 
devour.  Unrelaxed  by  success  and  enjoyment,  onward  they  go;  a  secret 
mjsteriouB  in&tinct  keeps  them  together  as  if  they  had  a  lung  over  them. 
They  move  along  the  lloor  in  so  strange  an  onler  that  they  seem  to  be  n 
tessellated  pavement  themselves,  and  to  be  the  nrtiflcial  embellishment  of  the 
floor,  so  true  ore  their  lines  and  no  perfect  the  {lAiterns  they  describe.  On- 
ward they  go,  to  the  market,  to  the  temple  sacrifices,  to  tho  bakers*  stores, 
to  the  cookshops,  to  the  confectioners,  to  the  druggists— nothing  comes  amias 
to  them  ;  wherever  man  has  nught  to  eat  or  drink  there  are  they,  reckless  of 
death,  strong  of  appetite,  certain  of  conquest." 

Kow,  that  is  a  passage  ia  which  ouly  a  few  of  the  greater  qualities 
of  style  can  be  exhibited,  but  are  uot  those  few  exhibited  in  perfoc- 
tioa?  Could  there  be  a  more  lumiuous  and  orderly  grasp  of  the 
strange  phenomenon  depicted,  of  its  full  physical  significance  and 
moral  horror ;  could  there  be  a  more  rich  and  delicate  perception  of 
the  wcirduess  of  that  strange  fall  of  "yellow  snow"?  Could  then? 
be  a  deeper  feeling  conveyed  of  the  higher  instrumentality  under 
■which  plagues  like  these  are  Innncbed  upon  the  world? 

And  now  to  bring  to  a  close  what  I  have  time  to  say  of  Dr. 
Newman's  style — though  the  subject  grows  upon  one — let  me  quote 
one  or  two  of  the  passages  in  which  his  style  vibrates  to  the  finest 
*hotes,  and  yet  exhibits  most  powerfully  the  drift  and  undercurrent 
by  which   his  mind  is  swayed.     Perhaps  he   never   expreMes  aoy- 
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tbing  so  poTverfully  as  be  expresses  the  deep  piuiug  for  the  rest  of 
spiritual  siiuplicity,  for  the  peace  which  passes  untlerstaudiiig,  which 
underlies  bis  iiature.  Take  this  from  one  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
sennoos  : — "  Oh,  long  sought  after,  tardily  found,  the  desire  of  the 
eycflf  the  joy  of  the  beart,  the  truth  after  many  shadows,  the  fuluesa 
sSter  many  foretastes,  the  home  after  many  storms ;  come  to  her, 
|>oor  children,  for  she  it  is,  and  she  alone,  who  can  unfold  to 
you  the  secret  of  your  being,  and  the  meaning  of  your  destiny." 
Again,  in  thfi  exquisite  tale  of  martyrdom  from  which  I  bare 
already  qnoted  the  account  of  the  locusts,  the  destined  martyr, 
whose  thirsi  for  God  has  been  awakened  by  her  intercourse  with 
Christians,  thus  repels  the  Greek  rbetoriciaDj  who  is  trying  to 
feed  her  on  the  liusks  of  philosophic  abstractions,  as  she  expresses  the 
yearnings  of  a  heart  weary  of  its  dcsulatioa  : — "  Oh,  that  1  could 
6ud  Him  !  "  Callista  exclaimed  passionately.  "  Ou  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  left  t  grope,  but  touch  Him  not.  Why  dost  thou  fight 
against  mc  ;  why  dost  thou  scare  and  perplex  me,  oh,  First  and  only 
fair?"  Or  take  one  of  Dr,  Newman's  most  characteristic  poems — 
the  few  poems  which  have  really  been  fused  in  the  glow  of  his 
heart  before  tbcy  were  uttered  by  his  tongue.  The  lines  I  am  going 
to  read  were  written  ou  a  fancy  contained  iu  the  writings  of  Bede ; 
the  fancy  that  there  is  a  certain  "  meadow  as  it  were,"  in  which  the 
aouls  of  holy  men  suffer  nothing,  but  wait  the  time  when  they  should 
be  fit  to  bear  the  vision  of  Orjd  : — 

"  Tlity  are  at  r<at : 

VVv  inny  uot  8tir  the  lir-ftrcn  of  thoir  repose 
\Sitli  IniKl-vni.'fil  ^ri<f,  or  jwasionaie  request, 

I  ir  Msltisb  pUinC  for  tlio»c 
^VllU  io  the  mouutaii]  grotH  uf  Kilcn  lie. 
Ami  Ijear  the  fuurfoU  river  u  it  burhcs  by. 

"  *n»»y  bear  it  swoep 

In  <U*t4i)r!e  dovu  the  ilnrk  and  «&va^  rale, 
I'.iit  Ihty  at  nlil^iij^;  jiool  vr  current  dtcp 

Sldill  iufvfp  more  ^rttw  luile  ; 
'I'liL-y  hi-ar,  and  iiic<:k(y  luusc  aa  fuiu  to  kuow, 
JiuH  luog  uiitiro)!,  iiiiMi.>t;ut,  that  i^uiit  »tre»Di  ahall  ilow, 

"  AntI  9rNithiai{  wumU 

hlrii'l  vitti  the  utrijjhhourin}^  waters  as  they  glide  ; 
ruatc<t  along  tlie  liatiiitul'^'nriicu'e  buuula 

An^ff^lie  furma  aliiik', 
I'thuiu:!  .in  wiinl'*  iif  wattJi,  o'tr  I.iwii  and  pfVf, 
The  vt.THCT  i,l  tliat  hyuiii  which  Bcraj^bi  chant  abovo." 

In  another  of  these  poems  he  has  referred  to  the  sea  described  in 
the  book  of  Ucvclatiou  ; — 

"A  Mea  t>ef<>re 

Tl>(!  throoe  ib  it|>rca<l ;  it*  pure  Atill  ^laM 

I'lotiirea  all  earth  necnes  as  Uivy  pasa, 
>Vo  till  jt«  ahore 

Sliam  iu  the  Uvtoin  nf  oar  rest, 

itnVa  tnoulwl^f.  od^I  arc  hkit." 
A  A 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  mc  that  Newman's  style  succeeds,  so  far 
as  a  Iiuman  form  of  expression  can,  in  picturing  the  fcelinfrs  of 
earth  in  a  medium  ns  clear,  as  liquid,  and  as  tranquil,  as  sensitive 
alike  to  the  minutest  ripples  and  the  most  potent  tidal  wares  of 
heaven-sent  impulse,  aa  the  sea  spread  before  the  throne  itself. 

1  have  dwell  so  much  on  Dr.  Newman's  style  because  in  his  case, 
at  least,  I  take  the  style  to  be  the  reilcctiou  of  the  man.  But  when 
1  say  this  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  describing  his  style  as  a 
clear  atmosphere  or  liquid  medium,  which  makes  itself  felt  erery- 
wherc,  and  yet  urges  him  whom  it  envelopes  steadily  in  one 
direction,  I  mean  to  suggest  that  Cardinal  Newman  is  wanting  in  the 
most  marked  personal  character.  A  very  brief  reference  to  hU 
career  will  show  how  very  false  an  impi-ession  that  would  convcT. 
Newman's  early  life  at  Oxford  was,  as  we  know,  a  very  tranquil,  and 
rather  a  solitary  one.  "  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone/'  were  the 
words  in  which  Dr.  Copleaton,  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  addressed  him  in 
an  accidental  meeting  in  one  of  his  Oxford  walks.  And  he  tells  iu, 
"  It  was  not  I  who  sought  friends,  hut  friends  who  sought  me.  Never 
man  had  kinder  or  more  indulgent  friends  than  I  Iiavc  had,  but  ]  hare 
expressed  my  own  feelings  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I  gained  them," 
in  the  year  I82i>,  *'  in  the  course  of  a  copy  of  verses.  Speaking  of 
my  blessings,  I  said — '  blessings  of  friends  which  to  my  door,  imavkedt 
wJioped,  have  come ' "  ("Apologia,"  p.  73).  In  a  word,  others  were 
attracted  towards  the  miud  which  had  its  own  highest  attraction  in 
the  invisible  world.  Keble  was  from  the  first  Newmau's  chief  object 
of  hero  worship,  for  Newman  at  least  never  lost  sight  of  quality  in 
sheer  force,  never  made  the  mistake  which  is  usually  ottributed  to 
Carlyle.  When,  after  his  election  as  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  he  went  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  other  fellows,  "  I  bore  it,"  ho  wrote, 
"till  Kcblc  took  my  hand,  and  then  felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy 
of  the  lionour,  that  I  seemed  desirous  of  quite  sinking  into  the 
ground,"  This  was  years  before  the  publication  of  "  The  Christian 
Year.'*  But  even  Keble's  influence  was  less  personal  than  theological. 
"The  Christian  Year"  appeared  in  182r,  and  immediately  took 
the  strongest  hold  of  Newman.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  bis 
•early  life  shows  how  absurd  is  the  view  which  has  sometimes  been 
taken  by  able  men,  that  Newman's  life  has  been  a  eontiuuons 
struggle  against  a  dccp-rootcd  scepticism.  No  one  can  read  his  long 
series  of  sermons,  and  his  remarkable  though  much  shorter  scries  of 
poems,  and  still  less  re-read  them  by  the  light  of  his  lecture*  "On 
Anglican  Difficulties,"  his  "Apologia"  and  hiB"Grammar  of  Assent/' 
without  being  profoundly  convinced  that  the  Roman  Catholic  in 
Newmau  is  as  deep  as  his  thought ;  the  High  Churchman  as  deep  as 
his  temperament ;  and  the  Christian  as  deep  as  his  character;  Iteing 
intertwined   with    it  inextricably;  nay,    not   only   intertwined^  but 
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^enlified.  1  can  iinderstand  what  Dr.  Newman  was  as  an  Anglican, 
liCDRUse  tbc  first  part  ot  the  most  characteristic  work  of  his  life  was 
done  as  nn  Anglican,  and  I  hclieve  tliat  it  was  Keason,  and  ICcasou 
almost  alone,  workiuj?  ou  the  assumptions  which  were  so  deeply  rooted 
in  him  in  1815,  which  made  him  n  Roman  Catholic.  I  cannot  under* 
staod  what  he  was  as  an  Evangelical  Prutestant,  hecause  even  so  far  as 
he  ever  n'as  an  Evangelical  Proteataut  it  was  only  during  his  earliest 
youth,  and  the  whole  drift  ol'  his  nature  seems  to  have  carried  him 
aoon  away  from  the  moorings  of  his  early  creed.  But  what  would 
be  left  of  Dr.  Newman  if  you  could  wipe  the  Christian  heart  out  of  his 
life  and  creed,  I  could  as  little  ;^nics!(  as  I  could  what  would  have 
"been  left  of  Sir  Walccr  Scott,  if  you  could  have  cinptied  out  of  him 
the  light  of  old  romance  and  legend;  or  of  Carlyle^  if  you  could  have 
XDanagcd  somehow  to  graft  upon  him  a  courentiunal  "gigmauic'' 
creed.  Kcblc's  conception  of  the  poetry  iu  the  Christian  faitli,  and 
the  Christianity  in  the  highest  poetry,  took  a  hold  upon  Newman 
which  made  h La  career  what  it  became.  In  many  respects,  of  course, 
hit  own  mind  vastly  enlarged  and  deepened  the  intellectual  view  of 
Kcble,  turned  it  into  something  more  masculine,  more  logical,  more 
conatruetire;  but  it  would  be  almost  as  unreasonable  to  speak  of  Kcble 
himself  as  fighting  all  his  life  against  a  mordant  scepticism,  as  of  New- 
man's doing  so.  It  is  lrue»  of  course,  that  Newman  has  seen,  as  Keble 
probably  never  saw,  how  profouiully  the  mural  a.^sumptiDns  with  which 
the  conscious  intellectual  life  begins,  influence  our  fuith  or  want  of 
faith.  He  has  done  as  much  justice  to  the  logical  strength  of  certain 
types  of  sceptical  thought,  as  he  has  to  the  logic  of  Christian  thought 
itaelt  But  that, since  his  first  "conversion,"  as  he  calls  it,  he  ever 
felt  even  the  smallest  temptation  to  reject  Christianity,  whether 
before  lie  became  a  Ilomau  Catholic  or  since,  is  simply  incredible. 
We  have  his  own  explicit  assertion  for  the  latter  denial,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  siugularly  self- consistent  life  for  the  former, 

\\c  have  scea  that  Nemuau  early  rested  on  the  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  "two,  and  two  only,  supreme  and  luminously  self-evi- 
dent beings,  myself  and  my  Creator"  ("Apologia,"  p.  39).  Of  all  points 
of  faith,  he  tcUs  us  elsewhere,  "  the  being  of  a  God  is  to  my  mind 
encompassed  with  the  most  difficulty  and  borne  iu  on  our  minda 
with  moet  power"  ("Apologia,"  p.  371).  And  to  the  aid  of  this 
central  conviction  came  Keble's  teaching,  that  the  sacramental 
ftystem  has  its  roots  deep  iu  the  natural  creation  itself,  or,  as  Br. 
Tiewman,  cJipressing  his  obligations  to  Keblc,  puts  it,  "  that  material 
phenomena  arc  both  the  ty[)ea  and  the  instruments  of  real  things  un- 
seen, a  doctrine  which  embraces  not  only  what  Anglicans  no  lesa 
than  Catholics  believe  about  Bacraments  properly  so  called,  but  also 
the  article  of  the  communion  of  Saiuts  in  its  fulnessj  and  likewise 
the  mrstcrics  of  the  faith." 
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Now  the  more  earnestly  Newmao  embraced  the  doctrine  tliftt  the 
natural  universe  is  full  of  the  types  and  the  instrumentality  of  spiri- 
tual beings  unseen — and  no  one  can  read  Newman's  poems  without 
feeling  how  deeply  this  conviction  had  stnick  its  roots  into  him — the 
more  pcrplexiug  the  external  realities  of  human  history  and  human 
conduct,  barbarous  or  civilized,  taeditcvnl  or  modern^  seemed  to 
him.  liis  faith  in  the  sacramental  principle  taught  him  to  look  for  a 
created  universe  from  which  the  Creator  should  be  reflected  back  at 
every  point ;  but  he  actually  found  one  from  which  disorder,  con- 
fusion, enmity  to  Ood,  was  reflected  back  at  every  point.  Here  arc 
his  own  words  : — 

"  Starling  then  with  the  being  of  a  God  (which,  as  I  have  saiJ,  is  ait  certain 
to  mc  aa  the  certainty  of  my  own  existence,  though  when  I  try  to  put  the 
grounds  of  that  certainty  into  logical  ahape  I  find  a  dilSculty  in  doing  so 
in  mood  and  Hgure  to  my  satisfaction),  I  look  out  uf  myself  into  the  world 
of  men,  and  there  1  uue  a  sight  winch  fills  me  with  uiisj>eakMl)le  disLreaa, 
The  world  eeeuis  einiply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  Irtilhof  whicli  vay  wholu 
b«iQg  ill  so  full,  and  the  eHect  upon  me  is  in  conse<)uenc/>,  as  a  in.ilier  of 
ncccaaity,  as  confusing  as  if  it  denied  that  I  oin  in  existence  myself.  If  I 
looked  into  a  mirror  and  did  not  see  my  face,  I  should  have  thjtt  sort  of  feel- 
ing which  actually  comes  upon  nio  when  I  look  into  this  living  busy  world 
and  see  no  rellection  of  tlie  Creator.  This  i«  to  me  one  of  the  great  di£oul- 
ties  of  this  absolute  primary  trulli  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  Were  il 
not  for  this  Toice  speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  1  should 
be  an  atheist,  or  a  [wntheist,  or  a  polythei^it,  when  I  looked  into  the  world. 
I  am  speaking  for  myself  only,  and  I  am  for  from  denying  the  real  force  of 
the  orgumeuts  in  proof  of  a  God  drawn  from  the  general  facts  of  human 
society ;  hut  those  do  not  wurm  mo  or  t?nlighten  me ;  tliey  do  not  tnko  away 
the  wint4>r  of  my  desolation  or  make  the  buds  unfold  and  the  leaves  grow 
within  mc,  and  my  moral  helng  rejoice.  The  sight  of  the  world  is  nothing 
else  than  the  prophet's  vision,  full  of  Mameutations  and  mourning  and  woe.' 
To  consider  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  various  history,  the  many 
races  of  men,  their  starts,  ihc-ir  fortune,  iheir  nmtual  alienation,  their  con- 
flicts; and  then  their  ways,  habits,  g'jvernmcnts,  forms  of  worship,  their 
enterprises,  their  aimless  courses,  tlieir  random  achievements  and  acquire- 
ments, and  then  the  impotent  conclusion  of  longcitnnding  facts,  tli« 
tokens  su  faint  and  broken  uf  a  fiuperlnicnding  design,  the  blind  evoltuioa 
of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  or  truths,  tljo  progress  of  things  as  if 
from  tmreasoning  elements,  cot  towards  final  catises,  tlio  groatn&is  and  little- 
ness of  man,  his  &r-reocbing  aims,  his  short  duration,  the  curtain  hung  over 
his  future,  the  disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the  success  of  evil. 
physical  pain,  mental  anguish,  tlie  prevalence  and  intensity  of  sin,  the  prcrail- 
ing  idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary  hopeless  irreligion,  ihtit  Condi^on 
of  the  whole  race,  so  fearfully  yft  exactly  described  iu  the  Apostlu'a  worda, 
*  Having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  ihe  world,'  all  this  ia  a  vision  to  dizzy 
and  appal,  and  inflicts  on  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  profound  mystery  which 
is  absolutely  beyond  liumun  solution." — ApMogki^  pp.  y76-y. 

This  is  a  paRsage  taken  from  the  "  Apologia,"  but  long  before 
Dr.  Newmau  became  a  Roman  Catholic, even  at  a  time  when  he  held 
confidently  that  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  was  anti-Christian,  he 
had  pressed  home  the  same  deep  couviction  that  the  spectacle  of  the 
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moral  tuiiirene  and  of  human  hiator^  is  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  the 
heart  taught  from  within,  that  it  can  only  he  explained  at  all  on  the 
principle  that  the  human  race  has  been  implicated  in  same  "  great 
aborigiuut  calamity  "  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  some  equally 
great  superiiaturul  interference  in  litiman  affairs,  specially  adapted  to 
remedy  that  calamity.  Kven  before  he  thren*  himself  into  the  Trac- 
torian  movement,  even  hoforc  he  went  abroad  with  Mr.  HurrcU 
Froudc  ill  1832  on  that  mcmorablo  jonrney  in  which,  whether  qnar- 
antiucd  in  lazarettos,  or  conversing  with  llomau  ecclesiastics,  or 
Ijiog  sick  almost  to  death  in  Sicily-,  or  tossio};  in  an  orange  bout  ou 
the  Mediterranean,  he  was  so  haunted  by  the  belief  that  he  had  a 
**  work  to  do  in  England,"  that  he  shrank  from  every  kind  of  contact 
with  iutiucnces  which  seemed  to  him  incongruous  with  that  work, — 
he  had  urged  ou  Oxford  students  and  Oxford  audiences  of  every  kind, 
with  [jasaionate  earnestuesa.  Lis  warnings  against  trusting  what  Mr. 
Arnold  delights  to  call  the  Zeitffeigt,  the  "  modern  spirit/'  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

*'  Our  manners  arc  courteous  [lie  says],  we  avoid  giving  pain  or  ofTcnee  ; 
our  wonls  bccomo  correct,  our  relative  duties  arc  airefully  performed,  our 
aeaK  of  propriety  shows  itself  even  in  our  domestic  arrongeuients,  in  the 
embcllt^liment  ul  our  houses,  in  our  amusements,  iui<l  so  also  ia  our  religious 
profession.  Vice  D"W  becoiiiL's  unseemly  and  hideous  to  the  imagination,  or 
ms  it  is  sometimes  familiarly  suid,  *out  of  tiute.'  Thus  etegaace  is  gradually 
made  ihe  tost  and  ^tandanl  of  virtue,  which  is  no  longer  thought  to  posscsa 
an  intrinsic  claim  on  our  hearts,  or  to  tixint  furl  her  than  iti  leads  to  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  oilier*,  tntiscience  is  no  longer  recognized  as  an  independent 
arbiter  of  actions^  its  nuthority  is  explained  away;  partly  it  is  superseded 
in  iho  minds  of  men  by  the  so-called  mural  aenso  which  U  regarded  merely 
u  the  love  of  tbo  beautiful ;  partly  by  the  rule  of  expediency  whicl»  is  forth- 
with substituted  for  it  in  the  details  of  conduct.  Now,  conscience  is  a  stern, 
glomny  principle  ;  it  tells  us  ofguilt  and  of  prospective  puuishment.  Accord- 
ingly, when  its  terrors  disappear,  then  disappear  also  in  the  creed  of  the 
day  ihoae  fearful  images  of  tlivine  wrath  witli  which  the  Scripture  abounds." — 
Pureckial  Sernioru^  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

And  then  he  utters  that  celebrated  scutcucc  : — 

**  I  will  not  ahrink  from  uttering  my  firm  conviction  that  it  v.-ould  be  a 
jBUD  to  this  country  were  it  vastly  more  superstitious,  more  bigoted,  more 
,^fX>ray,  more  lierce  in  ita  religion  than  at  present  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Not, 
bf  course,  that  I  chink  the  tempers  of  mind  herein  iniplieil  desirable,  which 
would  bean  evident  absunUty,  but  1  think  tlium  intinitely  more  desirable  and 
more  promising  llian  a  heathen  obduracy,  and  a  cold,  self- sufficient,  self-wise 
tranquillity."— /iif/,  p.  3i0. 

In  short,  when  Newman  went  abroad  iu  1832,  with  his  consumptive 
friend  Hurrcll  Proudc,  his  thought  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  quickening  of  a  Church  which  would  fight 
ftgaiaat  this  ZcUgcUt — against  the  religion  of  the  day,  against  the 
theophilanthropic  ideas  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffnsion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  fix  the   minds  of  its  children   upon  those  eternal 
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realitlea,  which  the  "  moderu  spirit "  of  our  own  time  is  as  antioas 
to  soften,  blauc'h,  and  watnr  douii,  as  the  medieval  spirit  was  to 
travcstic  by  isolating  and  exagf^erating  their  austere  and  terrible  warn- 
ings. There  was  a  passion  at  this  lime  in  all  Newman  said  and  did. 
He  told  himself  to  learn  to  hate  evil  as  the  only  adequate  preparation 
ibr  loviug  good.  He  was  couscious  of  a  driving  foree  which  carried 
him  on : 

"  Wavo  reared  on  wave  iU  godlew  head 

Wliilu  my  ki^eu  twrk,  by  breuzca  iimhI, 

Dutrd  fiercely  tlirou^h  the  oc(!»u  l>ed, 

AihI  chfifed  co^'miIs  its  goal." 

He  passed  through  Homan  Catholic  countries,  carefully  avoiding 
their  worship ;  he  fell  sick  of  malaria  when  in  Sicily,  and  told  Ui» 
servant  that  he  should  not  dte^  adding  to  himself,  "  because  I  have 
not  sinned  against  the  light,"  a  phrase  which  he  says  he  has  never 
understood,  b»it  which  no  doubt  meant  that  he  had  not  so  forfeited 
the  right  to  be,  what  he  felt  himself  destined  to  be,  God's  instrnmcnt 
for  quickening  the  Church  of  England.  When  tossing  at  sea  in  the 
straits  of  Bonifazio,  this  austerer  mood  for  once  relented,  and  he  felt 
for  once  that  more  gentle  spirit  which  has  marked  all  the  later  portions 
of  his  career.  You  all  know  well  the  poem  to  whicli  I  allude  ;  I  re- 
call one  verse  only  to  show  how  different  is  its  keynote  to  that  of 
the  eager  flame  of  zeal  with  which  during  tliis  journey  he  aeems  iu 
general  to  have  l)een  burnt  np  : — 

"So  long  Thy  power  hatli  Ue«t  ni«,  lure U still 
Will  lead  me  on. 

O'er  moor  niid  f«m,  o'er  crag  Aud  tf>rrcDt,  till 
Tbc  iiiglit  in  goiiH, 

And  in  tlie  mum  tliOM  acjie]  faoeB  nniile, 
Vi'htGli  I  have  loved  Iudx  aiuce  slid  lost  awhile.' 

But  mostly  during  this  juurncy  he  harps  on  the  Uikewarmnc&s  of 
the  age,  the  iudiScrcncc  to  eternal  truth  which  it  displays.  Becalmed 
at  sea,  he  implores  patience,  and  confesses  that  be  feels  very  sorely 
"  the  languor  of  delay."  He  muses  much,  too, on  certain  tendencies 
which  he  finds  in  his  own  character,  tendencies  which  he  belieres 
to  be  pure,  but  which  he  knows  are  likely  to  \>c  confounded  by  the 
world  with  craft  and  pride  : — 

"  llow  didi^t  tbou  start,  tliau  Holy  Biiptiat,  bid 
To  ]K>nrrflpentAno«oQ  tho  «nIeMi  brow  ! 
Thco  all  thy  mecbuus  from  tliy  lieivixTB  bid 
Reno-itb  the  ascetic's  port  and  |>reaclt<;r'a  Are. 
Flovrod  forth,  »iid  with  a  pong  thou  didat  desire 
Uc  mi^ht  bo  ehici,  not  tbou. 

"And  60  on  us  at  « liite«  it  falls  to  clxitii 
Powers  that  wo  drra  J,  ur  dare  some  furwnnl  jiort ; 
Hor  mutt  we  ehrinlt  as  t-raveoa  from  the  Uaoie 
Of  [iridc,  io  cnmmoa  cyi-s.  ur  |iurpoM  dtie|i, 
Rui  with  pure  thI>n^llt9t  liKik.  U|>  to  Oml,  aud  l(i'e]> 
Onr  secret  in  our  heurt." 

Nay,  he  has  a  dream  of  St.  Paul,  which  tcUa  Lim  that  St.   i'aul 
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too  was  exposed  to  the  s&me  unjust  charges  to  which  he  himself  was 

liable : — 

"  I  drctaui«d  th&t  with  a  paHtonate  complaint 
I  w-isVfi  mu  bum  anitd  <Jod'»  deeJs  of  miglit. 
And  ens'ied  those  whu  had  the  prcseuce  bright 
i}{  -^xtWA  [iriiphet  audi  atron^'-hearud  saint, 
Wljum  my  heart  lovca  and  fancy  strive*  to  paint. 
I  bumoH.  wti«n  xtmight  a  atnuigrr  met  iny  aigbt, 
Come  as  my  ({nest,  and  did  awhile  iinit« 
Ris  lot  with  Diiao  :  and  hvwl  without  rvalraidt. 
Couiteons  he  was  aod  ijravo.  so  meek  io  mien 
It  sceiu'd  untrti«,  or  told  a  pur[K)«e  wfak, 
Yet  1q  the  morid  ho  cfnild  with  aptness  i])cak. 
Or  with  stt'rn  forcn,  or  show  of  I'l-pliiigs  kuon. 
^larking  de«ii  craft,  luethought,  or  hidden  pritle  ; — 
Then  came  a  voice,  '  St.  Paul  is  nt  thy  aidn.'  " 

la  this  spirit  Newman  weat  back  to  commcucc  the  Tractavian  move- 
mcnt.  "  There  was,"  he  has  siiicc  coufessed,  "  at  that  time  a  double 
aspect  in  my  bearing  towards  otiicrs.  My  bcLaviour  had  in  it  a 
mixture  both  of  ficrcCDCss  and  of  sport,  and  on  this  account^  1  dare 
«ay,  it  gave  offcucc  to  mauy,  nor  cau  I  here  defend  it."  The  truth 
ws«  that  he  really  did  feel  to  the  bottom  of  liis  heart  that  he  was 
doing  a  work  of  which  he  himself  knew  neither  the  scope  nor  the 
goal,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  was  acquitted  by  his  own  conscience,  he 
did  uot  much  care  what  men  said  of  him.  He  believed  that  it  was 
given  to  him  to  restore  to  the  Church  of  England  a  new  career,  to 
raise  it  up  as  a  new  power  to  witness  against  tbc  sins  and  whims  and 
ia\&c  ideals  of  the  day>  and  the  various  idolatries  of  the  Zeitgeist, 

"Where  did  he  go  wrong  ?  Of  course  one  does  not  like  to  say  of 
a  man  of  the  highest  genius,  and  of  a  kind  of  genius  specially 
adapted  to  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that 
a  man  of  no  genius,  who  criticizes  hira,  is  right ;  but  still,  as  I 
believe  that  he  did  go  seriously  wrong,  and  should  be  a  Uoman 
Catholic  myself  if  I  did  not,  I  must  give  my  explanation  of  the 
error  I  think  I  see.  It  seems  to  me^  then,  that  he  went  wrong  in  his 
primary  assumption,  that  what  he  calls  "the  dogmatic  principle" 
involves  the  existence  of  an  infallible  human  authority,  which  can  say, 
vitboQt  possibility  of  error,  '  this  is  what  God  revealed,  and  this 
again  is  radically  iueousi^teut  with  what  He  has  revealed.'  Let  me 
quote  hiti  own  account  of  his  convictions  on  this  subject  from  the 
••  Apologia."  It  is  a  very  striking  passage,  and  very  instructive  as 
f  o  the  course  of  this  great  thinker's  personal  history : — 

"Supposing,  then,  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  Creator  (o  intcrfero  in  human 
sflAira,  wu!  lo  inoko  provisions  for  retaining  in  the  world  a  knowledge  of 
Himself,  so  definite  and  distinct  as  to  b^  proof  ugitiust  tlic  energy  of  hunurn 
fieeptlcism, — in  >!uch  a  case,  1  am  far  from  itayiric;  that  there  waft  no  othnr  way, 
bat  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  the  mind,  if  Flu  mhould  think  fit  to  introduce 
a  power  into  the  world  mveated  with  Uio  prerogative  of  inliiUibiUty  on 
religious  matters.  Such  a  provision  would  he  a  direct,  immediate,  certain, 
and  prompt  means  of  withstanding  the  difHcutty  ;  it  wculd  he  an  instrument 
suited  to  ^e  need ;  and  when  I  find  tliat  this  is  the  very  claim  of  the  Catholic 
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Cliurcli,  nut  only  do  I  fVwi  no  (Htfieulty  in  udmitting  Uiu  idea,  hut  ilierc  is  a 
fiioess  in  it  which  recommends  it  tu  my  mind.  And  thus  I  am  brought  lo 
fijienk  of  Uie  Church's  infallibility  aa  a  provision,  H(lniiU.'il  by  the  mercy  of 
the  Creator,  to  prcfervo  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  restrain  that  freedom  of 
thought,  wliich  of  course  In  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  nuturnl  gifts,  and 
to  rescue  it  from  i!s  own  suicidal  exccsacs." — Apologia,  p.  .In?. 

That  seems  tu  mc  a  definite  contention  that  the  reason  of  man  i* 
naturally  so  restless,  so  disposed  to  devour  its  oirn  oflspring,  as  to 
need  the  bit  and  bridle  of  en  infallible  human  authority  in  addition 
to  the  guidance  of  God's  spirit.  But  is  not  that  in  a  scqbc  really 
putting;  man  above  God,  or  at  best  putting  God's  providence  b9 
revealed  in  human  institutions,  above  God's  spirit  as  revealed  in  con- 
science and  reason?  I  should  have  8uppose<l  that  to  a  thinker  vrith 
so  passionate  a  belief  in  God  as  the  deepest  of  all  realities,  the  true 
security  for  the  ultimate  stability  of  our  reason,  for  the  ultimate 
subjcctiou  of  our  reason  to  the  power  aud  fascination  of  revelation, 
vould  have  been  simply  this,  that  God  after  all  sways  our  spirits,  and 
draws  them  to  Himself.  IBut  Newman  has  so  keen  an  insight  into 
the  morbid  side  of  tlic  cravings  of  Rationalism  for  devouring  its  ovn 
offspring,  that  he  can  hardly  believe  that  we  shall  ever  rest  on  what 
God  has  revealed,  nnless  that  revelation  receives  a  genuinely  human 
embodiment  in  an  infallible  institution  set  upon  a  rock,  for  all  men 
to  recognize  as  stamped  by  Providence  with  one  of  God's  greatest 
attributes,  inability  to  err.  This  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  when 
Ncwmair  passes  from  the  world  within  to  the  world  without,  he 
discerns  far  more  keenly  the  evils,  the  miseries,  the  weaknesses,  tlic 
diseases,  the  woes,  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  than  he  does  its 
affinity  with  the  divine  life.  Ijike  a  great  phy&ician,  when  he  looks  out 
of  himself,  his  sight  is  sharper  for  the  ^igns  of  disorder  and  internal 
malady  than  for  the  signs  of  life  and  strength.  It  is,  I  think,  pro- 
found pity  for  the  restlessness  and  insatiability  of  human  reason  which 
has  made  him  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  is  always  seeking  for  some 
caustic  which  may  burn  away  the  proud  Hesh  from  our  hearts,  for 
some  antiseptic  which  shall  destroy  the  germs  of  canker  in  our 
intellect.  He  has  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  natural  history  of  all 
our  morbid  symptoms.  His  hand  is  ever  ou  the  feeble  and  rapid 
pulse  of  human  impatience,  liis  eye  is  keen  to  discern  the  hectic 
(lush  on  the  worn  face.  He  sees  in  the  Iloman  Catholic  Church  a 
great  laboratory  of  spiritual  drugs  which  will  lower  fever  aud  arrest 
the  growth  of  fungoid  parasites,  and  he  cannot  help  grasping  at  the 
medicaments  she  oficrs. 

Newman  never  shows  more  unique  genius  than  in  mastering  the 
morbid  symptoms,   both  of  human  couseioncc   aud   human    reason,  ^ 
though  he  is  spiritually  greatest  when,  after  showing    us  how  dccpH 
ia  his  knowledge  of  all  the  intricate   maladies   of  human  nature,  fati 
shakes  the  trouble  from   him,  aud  passes  quietly  iuto  the  peaceful 
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mt  of  perrect  faitb.  But  bis  atUcbmcut  to  tbc  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is,  I  think,  in  great  measure  givcu  to  its  fuuctions  a* 
ft  mediciDcr  of  souls,  to  its  various  a|ip)iancc9  of  peuaucc,  its  ex- 
haustive study  of  casuistry,  aod  its  elaborate  phartnacoptcia  of 
■piritual  tonics  and  febrifuges.  But  to  go  back  to  the  evil  for  which 
he  maiutaius  thai  an  iiifnlliblc  Church  is  the  only  remedy,  the 
tendency  of  reasou  to  undermiuo  every  faith  for  irhich  vc  have  not 
daily  ihe  evjdeucc  of  uuivcrsal  cx|>cricncc.  lie  holds,  truly  I 
ihiokj  tbat  no  church,  no  witness  to  the  existence  of  God,  can  stand 
without  a  steady  dogmatic  basis,  and  that  without  submission  to 
some  visible  vicegerent  of  God  no  dogmatic  basis  of  religious  truth 
can  ever  be  established.  Well,  1  eliould  be  the  last  to  a^isail  dogma, 
as  Mr.  Arnold,  for  instaucej  has  assailed  ic.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  the  fact  of  my  addressing  you  implies  a  dogma — the  dogma 
that  you  and  I  really  exist.  If  God  announces  His  holiness  aud 
lore  to  man,  Me  anuouoces  implicitly  Hift  own  exiatcuce.  If  He 
announces  the  redemption  of  man,  lie  announces  tbc  existence  of 
the  Redeemer.  If  we  are  couviuced  that  a  divine  light  has 
iltamined  our  consciences,  that  fact  alone  implies  a  good  many 
intcUceiual  truths,  which  will  more  and  more  impress  themselves  ou 
03  as  «e  rcfogbize  Ibe  fact  and  conform  our  lives  to  it.  Theo- 
logical dogma  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  rationale  of  the 
relations  iu  which  God  places  Himself  towards  us  in  the  very  act  of 
revealing  Himself.  But  why  does  revelation  imply  the  possessiou  of 
any  infallible  ratinnnle  of  these  relations?  The  Jews  had  a  revelation 
continued  during  many  centuries,  a  revelation  which  made  them  nn- 
doubtedly  the  specific  medium  through  which  divine  truth  was  re- 
vealed to  the  world.  But  they  had  no  infallible  authority  to  which 
they  could  appeal  on  points  iu  dispute.  Aud  it  cauuot  be  said  that 
there  never  were  any  points  iu  dispute.  As  a  matter  of  ^iict,  one  of 
the  greater  prophets  has  assured  us  that,  at  oue  time  during  the  history 
of  tbat  people,  "  the  prophets  "  themselves  "  prophesy  falsely,  and  the 
priests  bear  rule  by  tlicir  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so." 
How  were  the  Jewish  iicoplc  to  know,  except  by  trusting  their 
iropresiiious  of  character — a  character  eilucnted  by  God  Himself — that 
Jeremiah  was  divinely  taught  in  revealing  to  them  tbat  other  prophets, 
who  also  claimed  to  be  the  organs  of  divine  revelation,  in  this  case 
at  Icjut  made  tliat  claim  falsely  ?  Again,  uot  only  had  tbc  Jewish 
Church  no  infallible  exponent  of  the  drift  of  the  diviuc  teaching, 
but  where  is  the  cvidcucc  that  eveu  the  primitive  Christian  Church 
made  auy  t>uch  claim  ?  What  was  the  apostulatc  of  Judas  Iscariut 
except  a  kind  of  di\ii.c  warning -against  attributing  too  fmal  au 
authority  evcu  to  tliu^o  earllicu  vessels  chosen  by  the  Hcdecmer 
Xlimielf?  Moreover,  iiow  should  an  infallible  authority — evcu  if 
one  existed — on  the  dogmatic   truths  involved  in   revelation,  imply 
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the  right  understanding  of  these  truths^  unless  the  believer  be 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  receiving  them  ?  The  same  words 
mean  totally  different  things  to  the  humble  mind  and  the  arrogant 
mindj  to  the  selfish  mind  and  to  the  self-denying.  Even  the 
infallible  human  authority  cotiUI  inculcate  only  a  lesson  of  error  and 
illusion  Tvhcu  addressing  itself  to  a  fallible  and  sinful  believer.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  sec  how  the  infallible  human  authority  for 
dogma  could,  even  if  it  existed,  he  of  any  service  to  rebellious,  mis- 
guided, passionate  men^  unless  it  could  infuse  the  grace  to  uudcrstaud 
spiritually,  as  well  as  authorize  the  right  form  of  words  to  be 
understood.  Snrcly  revelation,  onee  communicated,  must  live  and 
exert  itself,  and  deepen  for  itself  the  spiritual  channels  in  which  it 
is  to  run,  just  as  the  originiil  moral  teaching,  engraved  both  on 
tables  of  stone  and  on  the  heart,  has  lived  and  exerted  itself,  and 
deepened  for  itself  the  moral  channels  in  which  it  is  to  run.  Both 
revelations  have  been  misunderstood ;  both  have  been  perverted  ; 
both  have  been  defied;  both  have  been  ridiculed;  both  have  been 
scorned  ;  yet  both  have  exerted  an  ever  deepening  and  widening 
influence,  and  have  found  out  the  true  hearts  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  then,  that  Dr.  Newman's  belief,  that  the 
most  fitting  power  to  subdue  the  anarchy  of  human  passions  and 
tntcUeetual  pride  is  an  infallible  Church,  is  an  error,  and  an  error 
of  that  most  serious  kind  which,  by  throwing  the  Church  which 
boasts  infallibility  off  its  guard,  produces  au  abundant  crop  of  special 
dangers  and  mistakc<i.  So  far  from  the  assumption  of  infallibility 
having  actually  "preserved  religion  iu  the  world,"  and  "restrained 
the  freedom  of  thought "  which  is  bo  apt  to  run  into  "suicidal 
excesses"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tliat  assumption  haa  done 
more  not  only  to  foster  "  suicidal  excesses "  in  the  Church  which 
makes  it,  but  to  drive  the  churches  which  deny  it  into  "suicidal 
excesses"  of  another  kind,  than  any  other  equally  important  factor 
in  the  history  of  revelation.  1  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  I 
heartily  join  Dr.  Newman  in  believing,  that  the  only  attitude  of 
xniud  in  which  we  can  hope  to  profit  by  revelation  is  that  of 
profound  humility  towards  an  infallible  authority  above  us ;  but  by 
whom  is  it  wielded,  by  man  or  by  God?  Where  is  the  evidence, 
or  the  vestige  of  evidence,  that  hiuce  Christ's  ascension  it  has  ever 
been  put  in  commission  iu  human  hands  at  all  ?  Was  not  one 
apostle  rebuked  as  Satan  the  moment  after  his  confession  had  been 
treated  as  putting  him  in  pustjessiou  of  the  keira  of  the  new  kingdom  ? 
Was  not  another  avowedly  doubtful  wliether  in  certain  instances  he 
spoke  by  inspiration  or  only  out  of  his  own  fallible  judgment?  That 
an  infallible  authority  should  impart  wisdom  to  fulliblc  men  I  can 
understand ;  that  it  should    make  over  its   own  infallibility  on   ftuy 
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terms  to  faUiblo  nico,  I  catiaot  uuderst&nd.     And  it  seems  to  me 

lliat  the  result  of  the  assumption  in  nil  countries  which  have  accepted 

he    iufuJIible    Church,   has    been  to    secure  indeed   the    intellectual 

adjuicy  of  dogma,  but  often  at  tlie  cost  of  destroying  the  moral 

euilmu'v    of  tlie  truths    of   which    dogma    ia    but    the    skeleton. 

CDin  C':ithotii-!i  who,  like   Dr.    Newman,  nourish    themselves  on  a 

jexiuincly  spiritutd  riew  of  their  own   theology,  «eem  to   me  among 

o  salt  of  thceai-lh.      But  what  seema  to  be  far  commoner  amongst 

omftii  Catholic  nations  thau  even  amongst  Protestant  nations,  is  the 

bit  of  a-sscntiag  with  the  mind  to  what  the  heart  ignores ;  and  is 

the  direct  consequence  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the 

ily  of  a  Church  of  which  the  earthly  corner  stone  may  be  such 

*  •ladas  aj  Alexander  Borgia?      In  his  remarkable  lecture — which  at 

i»  "(  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing — on  "The  Political  State  of 

CouJitrJes  no  Prejudice  to  the  Sanctity  of  the  Church,"  I 

inexaber  the   full  sympathy  and  even   enthusiasm   with  which  I 

Dr.  Newman  say  what  I  trust  a  great  many  Protestants  would 

with  him,  that  the  Church 

*&i>t«  not  at  making  n  ahuw,  but  nt  doing  a  work.     She  regards  this  world 

'^  qD  that  is  in  it  aa  a  mcro  shade,  na  dust  and  ashes,  compared  with  the 

'|tw  ul  one  singly  eoul.     She  holds  thai  unlua*  she  can  in  her  own  way  do 

to  eouUt  it  14  no  use   her  doing  anything ;  sbc  holds  that  it   were  bettur 

luul  moon  to  drop  fronv  heaven,  for  the  earth  to  fitiJ,  and  for  the 

>y   nitltiotia   upon  it  to  die  of  starvation  :n  extremest   agony,  as  far  as 

**i&tM>ral  alBictton  goes,  than  that  one  soul,  1  will  not  siiy  fihould  Le  tost,  hut 

wottj^  conimlt  one  sintrle  venial  sin,  aliotiM  tell  one  wilful  untruth,  though  it 

*^^ij>i  no  GDC,  orfiUrflJ  ono  poor  larthing  wiihout  excuse.     She  considers 

*^*«ction  of  this  world  imd   tlie  action  of  thu  soul  simply  incoiiiuiciisurate, 

their  respeinivo  spheres ;  slio  would  rather  save  the  soul  of  one 

\  tandit  ol*  Calabria,  or  whining  Iwgpar   of  Palermo,  than  draw  a 

iticH  of  ruilrond  ttnuugh  the  length  of  Italy,  or  carry  out  a  sanitary 

i(-s  fulleat  deuils  in  every  city  of  Sicily,  except  so  far  as  these  great 

works  tended  to  some  spiriiual  good  beyond  them," 

tut,  then,  dooa  the  Church  habitually  mean,  by  saving  the  soul, 
^^liatl  am  sure  Dr,  N'cwman  means?  Does  it  mean  putting  an 
^^^iilioj  purity  into  the  bandit  or  the  beggar — making  him  lioly  with 
^^■K  bolineai  of  Chri^it  ?  And  if  the  Cluirch  docs  mean  this,  does 
^^^V  prcanmcd  infallibility  help  to  accontptish  it?  In  the  same 
^^•nirkablc  Icctare  Dr.  Newman  drew  a  picture  which  I  remember 
have  supposed  at  the  time  that  he  took  from  Ireland. 

/^Takc  a  more  bcggar-womnn,  laz)%  ragged,  filthy,  and  not  overscrupulous 

Imih  (1  do  not  say  ehe   has  arrived  at   perl'ection)"— [here  he  was  bo 

vvti  dt;ep  !!C-Dse  of  humour  that  he  laughed  bchiud  hi<t  MS., 

olf,  and  1  think  uiid  a   Paler  Noster  lo   himnelf   before 

»ljj — ■'  l*ut  if  she  is  chaste,  and  sober,  and  cliccrful,  and  goes  to  her 

k  duties,  and  1  Rm  supposing  not  at  all  an  iinponsible  case,  she  will,  in 

'  the  (yhui'cli,  Imvu  u  prospect  ol  heuvcti,  i[uite  closed  :uid  refused  tu 

■  pattern  man,  the  just,  tltc  upright,  the  generous,  the  honourably,  (b^ 
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coDBcieDtious,  if  he  be  all  this  not  from  a  supernatural  power — (I  do  net- 
determine  whctlicr  this  u  likely  to  be  tho  fuct,  but  t  am  coQiiuattng  views  andJ 
principles)— not  from  a  lupernatural  power,  but  from  mere  natural  Tirtue." 

I  should  have  supposed  it  impossible  to  be  at  be&rtand  in  niotire 
reaiit/  juat  and  upright,  and  absolutely  a  contradiction  in  tcrnns  to  be 
reaJiy  "  conscientious/'  from    any   mere   natural  quality.     Indeed, 
"virtue'*  does  not  seem   to  me,  in   its  highest  meaning,  a  natural 
quality  at  all,  but  distinctly  a  supernatural  oue,  though  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  deny  it  even  to  an  Atheist  whu  should  fulluw,  after  » 
severe  struggle,  the  guidance  of  divine  ligbt,  while  supposing  liimscl: 
to  be  following  only  his  own  liest  instincts.      But  my  mniu  criticism 
ou  that  passage  is  that  even  in  the   country  of  which  I  suppose  Dr. 
Newman  to  have  been  thinking  when  he  depicted  the  chaste,  lober, 
and  religiousj  though  Inzy,  ragged,  and  untruthful  beggarwoman,  th 
Catholic  Church  has  failed  to    bring  home  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  the  supernatural  character  of  those  elementary  duties  ou 
which  Dr.  Newman  himself  insists  so  justly.      Ireland  was  for  a  long 
time  tlic  favourite  Catholic  example   of  a  spiritual  nation,  not  well 
trained  in  those  secular  virtues  which  are  at  the  roots  of  prosperity, 
Is  Ireland  that  favourite  example  still?     Does  not  that  utter  vrantol 
moral  and  spiritual  courage,  lu  couacqucuce  of  which  the  peasantry,' 
far  aud  wide,  have  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
Ribhonnicu,  and  have   sheltered   munlercm   from    their  well-earned^ 
punishment,  attest   that  the  infallible  t'hurch  has  noi  succeeded  iufll 
bringing  home  eveu  tlie  roost  elementary  of  spiritual  duties   to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people?      I  cannot  help  believing  thafeH 
the  assumption  of  infallibility  as  to  dogma  has  tended  to  divert  tfao^ 
attention  of  the  Church  of   Home  most   seriously  and  unduly  from 
the    great     danger    of  all    churches — namely,    the    willingness    to 
accept   true  words  about  (Jod,  in   the   place  of  real    spiritual 
founded  ou  the  love  of  ilis  righteousness. 

I  mu&t  not  conclude  without  a  few  words  on  one  of  the  m 
momentous  of  Dr.  Newman's  books,  that  great  book  on  "  Develop- 
ment of  Christiau  Doctrine."  which  was  destined  to  anticipate 
curiously,  in  the  ecclesiastical  field,  much  that  Mr.  Darwin  hat)  to  tcl 
UB  in  the  field  of  biology.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  book,  aud  on 
from  which  Protestants  might  learn  much — -much  that  they  might  w 
against  Dr.  Newman,  much  also  that  they  might  accept  from  him 
and  apply  for  their  own  beueht.  Now,  it  does  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  admit  of  doubt  that  ve  ought  to  examine  most  carefully,  •• 
evidence  of  what  a  divine  revelation  was,  if  we  once  believe  that 
such  a  revelation  has  been  given,  what  impress.ion  it  actually  pro- 
duced on  the  generation  which  received  it,  aud  on  its  immcdiat^^ 
successors.  ^Vc  cannot  and  ought  not  to  treat  what  we  believe  to 
come   from   above  as  we   ahould  what  comes  from  our  own  mixci 
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Dftture,    AVo  must  admit  fully  tlic   possibility  that   UevclatioQ  may 
contain  dements  wbicb  we  caucot  easily  apprehend,  elements  which 
it  takes  even  the  faithful  obserrauce  of  many  generations  to  appre- 
hend   and  justify,   elements  which  assert    their    full  inHueuee  over 
believers  very  ^adualtr,  but  then  turn  out  to  be  of  unspeakable 
importance.      It  has  therefore  aln-ays  seemed  to  me  that  Protestants 
are  far  too  anxious  to  depreciate   the  immense  importance  of  the 
appeal   to  the  actual  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  fathers   and  the 
Church  of  the  seoond   century.      To  know  fully  what  Christianity 
was,  we  must  know  not  only  what  the  apostles   have  loft  to  us  in  a 
documentary  form  as  the  drift  of  their  teaching,  but  what  was  the 
immediate  effect  of  what  they  taught,  what  the  early  Church  believed 
Oiat  it  had  really  received  from  them,  what  the  type  of  Christianity 
was  after  It  had  been  impressed  on  a  generation  born  in  communion 
with  the  Church.      No  book  has  done  more  to  show  the  importance 
of  this  historic  treatment  than  Dr.  Newman's  "  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment;" ntfue,  I  think,  to  lay  down  truer  rules  for  genuine  develop- 
ment; none,  perhaps,   to  illustrate   those   rules  less   fortunately   or 
with  more  preconceived   bias.      But  who  can  fail  to  be   grateful  to 
the  man  who  has  insisted  that  a  genuine  "  development  "  of  revealed 
truth    must    preserve    intact    the    original    type,    must    keep    con- 
tinuously to  the  principles  of  the  primitive  doctrinal  teaching,  must 
«how  the  power  adequately  to  assimilate  nutriment  foreign  yet  aub- 
servient  to  it    and   to  throw  off  alien  material,  must  be   able   to 
show  early  indications  that  sucli  a  development  would   be  likely, 
must  be  logically  consistent   with  all  that  was  originally   taught. 
must  be  able  to  protect  itself  by  *'  preservative  additions  "  which 
secure  the  type  instead  of  altering  it,  aud,  finally,  must  show  tenacity 
of  life?     IIow  far  Dr.  Newman's  instances  of  those  tests  of  develop- 
ZDeut  make  good  bis  owu  position  is  a  very  different  question  indeed 
—is,  indeed,  a  question  like  that  whether  the   House  of  Commons 
can  he  considered  a  "preservative    addition"   to  the  monarchy,  or 
rather  &o  addition  which,  while  it  has  preserved  it  for  centuries,  is 
likely  some  day  to  supersede  it.    But  what  I  hold  to  be  the  enormous 
"▼alue  of  Dr.  Newman's  essay  is  that  it  puts  us  on  the  way  to  a  inie 
xnvcfetigatiou  of  the  claims  of  our  various  Ciiurchcs  to  represent  the 
2>rimitive  revelation  of  Christ     Do  we  or  do  we  not  preserve  the 
original  type?     Do  wc  or  do  wc  not  show  a  continuity  of  principle 
'^ith  that  primitive  Christianity?     Do  we  show  any  power  of  assimi- 
lating life  from  without,  and  imposiug  the  structural  law  of  Christian 
hearts  upon  that   life  from  without?     Can  wc  show  the  power  to 
deject  OS  atien  to  us  what  is  poisouous  to  Christian   habits  of  life  ? 
Can  we  allow  early  anticipations  of  our  modern  religious  dcvelop- 
Tncntft?    Can  wc  show  our  logical  continuity  with  the  old  teaching? 
•Arc  OUT  "  prc^crrativc  additions  "  muustrous  innovations   tending  to 
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the  neglect  of  tlie  deepest  truths  or  real  provisions  for  the   security 
of  the  Christiau  life?    And  is  there  true  huoyancy  and  vital  tenanity 
in  onr  developments,  or  an  ever  grovrin^  languor  of  life?      Ail  thes^| 
arc  questions  which  are  no  less  relevant,  and  far  morn  important,  in 
regard    to    developments   of  revelation,    than   they    arc  in    biology 
in    determining    whether    ccrt^n    changes  of   structure    cause  a 
improvement  or  a   marked  degeneration  of  tlie  stock  which   exhihi 
them.     One  of  the  great  evidences  of  Cardinal  Newman's  gcoia: 
is  the  proof  that  his  mind  was  running  on  the  tests  of  gcnnio 
dcvelopnicuta   and    carruptious   iu  doctrine,   long  years  before   th 
mind  of  the  day  had    been   awakened   by  Darwin  and  his  contcm' 
poraj-ies  to  the  true  touchstone  of  development  or  degeucratioa  i 
biological  forms. 

And   nowj   before   I    conclude,    I    must   make    some  attempt 
answer    the    question  what  the    drift  of  Cardinal    Newman's   h 
teaching  really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  though  a  great  idealist — one  of  the  greatest  of 
idealists  in  this  sense,  that  for  him  all  material  things  are  symbols, 
and    all    spiritual  things  the  most    vivid  of  realities — no  one    J; 
pressed  home  upon  us  more   powerfully,  I  might  almost  say   mo! 
painfully,  the  dificrcuce  between  an  unreal  state  of  mind  and  a  real 
state  of  mind,  between  unreal  wonis  and  real  words.     Such  a  sermon 
as  that  on  "  The   Religious   Use  of  Excited  Feelings  "  ("  Parochial  J 
Sermons,"  vol.  i.,  sermon  ix.),  has  in  it  all  that  is  sound  in  the  prnc-^| 
tice  of  religious  revivals,  as  well  as  the  antidote  for  all  that    is    nn-    ■ 
sound.      It  is  a  death-blow  to  that  unreality  of  mind   which  revels  _ 
in  agonies  of  remorse  and  tumults  of  devotion,  and  does  not  reHect  I 
that,   as    Dr.    Newman   teaches, '*  emotion   and   passion   are  in    our 
power  indeed  to  repress,  but  not  to  crciie ;  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  tumults  and  swellings  of  the  heart,  foster  them  as  we  will,  and  when 
that  time  comes  the  poor  misused  sonl  is  left  exhausted  and  rcsoarcc- 
Icss.''     No  ntilitarian  teacher  has  ever  pressed  home  so   sternly  as 
Newman  the  need  of  deeds  to  give  any  real  signiiicance  to  words,  or 
even  to  our  feelings ;  no  one  has  ever  made  us  recognize  as   he  has 
done  that  right  words  and  even  right  feelings  are  but  the  shadows  of 
things,  and  that  it  is  only  hy  the  help  of  actions  that  we  can  ever 
learn  to  fathom  the  depth  of  our  own  words,  or  to  turn   to  good, 
account  our  otherwise  idle   emotions.     '*  Let  not   your  words   run 
on,"  he  tells  us ;  "  force  every  one  of  them  into  action  as  it  goes  " 
{ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  70).     "In  dreams  we  sometimes  more  our  a^ms  to 
see  if  wc  are  awake  or  not,  and  so  we  arc  awakened.     This  is 
way   to  keep  your  heart  awake  also.     Try  yourself  daily  in    1 
deeds,  to  prove  that   your  faith  is  more  than  a  deceit "  {ibid.  vol.  ij 
p.  71).     How  scathing  is  his  language  towards  men  who  indulge  in 
the  inculcation  of  truths  which  tbcy  do  not   embody  in  their  own 
lives.     He  tells  us  his  opinion   of  mere  men  of   literature  in   no 
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ambigaous  language  :  "  A  man  of  literature  is  considered  to  prescrva 
hit  diguity  hy  doing  uotbiug,  and  ulieu  lie  proceeds  forward  into 
action,  he  Is  thought  to  lose  his  position,  as  if  he  was  degrading  Ins 
calling  by  enthusiasm  and  beoonQing  a  politician  or  a  partisan.  Ileucc 
mens  literary  men  arc  able  to  say  strong  things  against  the  opinions 
of  their  age,  Trhcthcr  religious  or  political,  ^ritliout  oireace,  because 
no  one  thinks  they  mean  anythin*;  by  them.  They  arc  not  expected 
to  go  forvrnrd  to  act  upon  them,  and  mere  words  hurt  no  one" 
{ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  42).  And  yet  he  says  :  "  To  make  ])rofcssions  is  to 
play  with  edged  tools  unless  we  atteud  to  what  we  arc  saying. 
Words  have  a  meaning  whether  we  mean  that  meaning  or  not; 
and  they  are  imputed  to  us  in  their  real  meaning  when  our 
not  meaning  it  is  our  own  fault  "  {ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  33).  No  one  has 
done  so  much  as  Newman  to  teach  us  at  oucc  how  little  and  how 
much  words  may  mean,  how  to  one  man  they  are  the  mere  tools  by 
which  to  move  others,  for  their  own  selfish  advantage,  while  to  another 
they  are  the  buoys  floating  on  the  surface  by  which  the  sunken  reefs 
and  quicksands  are  mapped  out,  and  the  whole  configuration  of  the 
invisible  depths  of  human  nature,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  in- 
Domerablc  soundings,  is  brought  to  light. 

Again,  no  one  has  laid  to  heart  like  Newman,  and  made  us  lay 
to  bcort  also,  the  comparatively  small  influence  of  mere  logic,  aud 
the  vast  influence  of  unconscious  assumptions — intellectual,  moral, 
aud  spiritual — over  the  whole  history  of  our  inward  live^.  It  is  not 
too  much  tu  say  that  Ncwmau  has  been  the  first  to  illustrate  the 
almost  atiiomaiic  inllueuce  exerted  by  prepossessions  and  assumptions, 
once  fairly  implanted  iu  the  heart  aud  mind,  iu  leavening  tbe  whole 
nature;  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  taught  us  that  all  minds,  how- 
ever deeply  steeped  in  a  world  of  false  teaching,  are  giveu  some 
chance  of  struggling  and  finding  their  way  to  something  better,  and 
that  our  spiritual  life  depends  on  our  eagerly  utiiug  that  chance, 
and  voluntarily  5)ubmitting  ourselves  ever  more  aud  more  as  time 
goes  on,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  to  the  higher  influence 
which  has  thus  touched  our  lives.  Newman  anticipated  not  only 
tlic  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  relation  to  religion,  but  also 
the  modern  docti'ine  of  the  automatic  and  uncouseious  influence  of 
ideal  ferments  over  the  character  of  our  thought,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  Uie  latent  heat  which  in  critical  moments  they  will  give 
oat  on  the  formation  of  our  convictions, 

''There  Ugood  reason,'*  he  told  the  University  of  Oxford  forty-two  vears 
ago,  **  for  Baying  thnt  the  iinprcsaioa  iiindu  iijmn  the  mind  need  not  even  bv 
ircfxig^tLxed  by  the  pitrties  possessing  it.  It  is  no  proof  tlmt  peraous  riru  not 
poKsased,  because  they  are  not  conscious,  of  an  iden.  Nothing  is  of  more 
ireqaent  occurrence,  whether  in  things  scnsilde  or  iniellectuul,  thua  the  fxist- 
CTcu  of  Bucb  unporceiveil  impreosiona.  What  do  wc  in«an  when  we  sny  that 
ocrtmn  peraons  do  not  know  themselves,  but  that  they  are  rulod  by  views, 
ieehags,  prejudices,  objects,  which  ihey  do  not  recognize?     Haw  common  is 
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it  to  be  exhilnrnted  or  depressed,  we  do  not  recollect  why,  though  we  mre 
aware  that  somcthinii;  has  been  told  ua,  or  has  happened,  good  or  bad,  which 
accounts  for  our  feeling,  could  we  but  recall  it !  What  is  memory  itself  but 
u  vast  magazine  of  such  dormant,  but  present  and  excitable  ideas?  Or  con- 
dider  when  persons  would  trace  the  history  of  their  own  opinions  in  past 
years,  how  baffled  they  are  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  this  or  that  con- 
viction, their  system  of  thought  having  been  all  the  while  in  continiial, 
gradual,  tranquil  expansion ;  so  that  it  were  as  easy  to  follow  the  growth  of 
tlio  fruit  of  the  earth,  *  6rst  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in 
the  car,^  as  to  chronicto  clianges  which  involved  no  abrupt  revolution,  or 
reaction,  or  fickleness  of  mind,  but  Iiave  been  the  birth  of  an  idea,  the  develop- 
ment in  explicit  form,  of  what  was  already  latent  within  it.  Moreover  it  is  a 
question  whether  that  strange  and  painful  feeling  of  unreality  which  religioas 
men  experience  from  time  to  time,  when  nothing  seems  true,  or  good,  or 
right,  or  profitable,  when  Faith  seems  a  name,  and  duty  a  mockery,  and  all 
endeavours  to  do  right  absurd  and  hopeless,  and  all  things  forlorn  and 
dreary,  as  if  religion  was  wiped  out  of  the  world,  may  not  be  the  direct  e£Fect  of 
the  temjwrary  obscuration  of  some  master  vision  which  unconsciously  supplies 
tlie  mind  with  spiritual  life  and  peace." — University  Sermons^  pp.  321-2. 

No  one,  then,  can  doubt  that  Cardinal  Newman  has  in  relation  to 
religion  forestalled  the  leading  scientific  ideas  of  his  yonnger  con- 
temporariea — the  conception  of  evolution,  and  the  conception  of 
latent,  or  as  some  people  call  it,  unconscious  thought — in  moulding 
human  life, — that  his  unique  position  consists  in  this,  that  while 
most  of  those  for  whom  these  ideas  have  had  a  great  fascination 
have  used  them  rather  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  Revelation, 
and  explaining  or  trying  to  explain  how  we  might  have  attained  all 
the  advantages  of  faith  without  faith,  Newman  has  ateadily  used 
these  scientitic  ideas  in  subordination  to  that  master-key  of  all  oar 
bein^  which  he  has  found  in  Revelation.  And  yet,  instead  of  being 
diverteil  from  the  study  of  natural  laws  by  his  profound  devotion  to 
thtugs  spiritual,  that  devotion  seems  to  have  quickened  tenfold  his 
keenness  of  eye  for  the  natural  history  of  man's  mind,  which  he 
always  rightly  regards  as  the  veir  basis  upon  which  all  supernatural 
teaching  is  necessarily  founded  and  superinduced. 

How  shall  1  gather  up  in  one  expression  the  great  Cardinal's 
charaeterisucs  ?  Shelley,  with  that  carious  want  of  discrimination  for 
spiritual  thiu^  which  be  eombtued  so  stracgely  with  a  delight  in  what 
is  unearthly,  called  Byron,  in  hi*  **■  Adonais,"  "the  Pilgrim  of 
Etetttity.''  Of  course  i\  was  -"ChiUe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  which 
su^g^ested  K>  him  thU  nio«t  inappropriate  epithet;  {<x  never  was 
there  a  txe  tKut^ht  and  e\rr»sien  more  cnsetly  misapplied  than 
wheu  this  tifrttt  was  applied  t»>  Byn.>a.  whix  as  Arnold  has  so  grandly 
sAJd.  bore 

AU  t&a:  was  «to«s  delirious  aad  u%,>s  trasAsent  ix  what  Shakrspeaze 
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caUs  "life's  fitful  fever"  Byron  experienced  and  con6ded  to  the 
world,  wliile  of  eternity  in  time  he  never  aeems  to  have  had  a  dream. 
Bat  for  eighty-four  years  Newmau  has  lived  amon^'st  ua  as  though 
heh&d  no  continuing  city  here,  and  comparatively  very  early  in  life 
he  became  aware  that   this  was  hia  destiny,      in  one  very  beautiful 
onnet  he  sp^ilcs  of  his  youthful  hopes  of  **  Isaac's  pure  blessing  and 
a  vcrdaut  home/'  but  tells  us  that  he  has  been  led  on  step   by  step 
till  he  was  found  "  a  pilgrim  pale  with  Paul's  luul  girdle  bound." 
And  no  one  has  made  us  feel  as  he  has  done  the  detachment  of  the 
pilgrim  from  all  earth 's  closest  ties,  at  the  very  time  when  he  enters  so 
vividly  into  every  change   that  affects  the  moral  and  religious  pro- 
spects not  only  of  his  own  Church   but  of  our  whole  nation.     The 
vivid  pulse  of  time  is  to  him  tbc  faint  symbol  of  eternal  Interests 
behind  and  beyond  time.    In  his  wonderful  poem  on  death,  which  he 
calls  "  The   Dream  of  Gerontius."   lie   makes  the  angel  say  to  the 
passing  soul,  "It  is  the  very  energy  of  thought  that  keeps  thee  from 
thy  God."     And  while  it  was  energy  of  thought,  uo  doubt,  which 
kept  Newman — I  wish  it  had  kept  him  permanently — from  the  Church 
in  which  he  found  refuge — nay,  which  kept  him  for  two  years  from 
that  Chnrch   even  after  he  had  taken  Unal  leave  of  his  Auglican 
friends,  it    ia   energy  of    thought,    too,    which    has    kept    his    life 
from  being  merged,  in  the  great  Church  he  has  joined,  and  which  has 
indeed  made  him  almost  as  much  of  a  pilgrim  siucc  he  joined  it  as 
he  WBs  for  the  ten  previous  years  when  "  through  words  and  things" 
he  went  "sounding  on   his  dim   and  perilous  way."      He  has  ever 
been  a  pilgrim,  and  a  "  pilgrim  of  eternity,"  if  a  pilgrim  of  eternity 
means  the  pilgrim  who  is  severed  by  his  love  for  eternal  things  from 
that  whirl  and  eddy  of  temporary  interests  in  which  so  many  of  na 
turn  giddy  and  lose  our  heads.     May  I  not    indeed  sum  up  Newman 
in  the  noble  words  in  which  his  friend  Kcblc  describes  the  seer  and 
the  watchman  who  gaze  through  a  twilight  "  neither  clear  nor  dark, 
in  their  vigil  for  the  signs  of  God's  coming? 

"  That  is  Uic  bcArt  for  tbonehtful  seer, 
NVatobiuvr.  in  triuico,  uor  iTArk  oor  clear, 
Tb'  apfi^ini;  future  a*  it  neiu-er  Uraws: 

Hii  ii[iirtt  u&Im'd  tltc  iitvno  to  moot, 

K»ling  the  ivck  l>en«atb  hii  fact, 
And  tracing  through  the  cloucl  th'  ctcniAl  CftUSA. 

"  Tbnt  ifi  UiH  heart  for  watchman  tnie, 
Waiting  to  floe  what  <io(I  will  do, 
As  o'er  tfa«  Charch  the  gatb'nni;  tvili^Lt  fulls  : 

No  more  he  atrains  his  wistf  uT  cj'e 

If  chauco  till'  golden  hours  be  nigb, 
By  youthful  bopt^  accu  beaming  ruund  her  wall.*. 

"  Porc'd  {rom  his  Bhadowy  finnuliBe, 
His  thaushts  to  HeaveD  tbc  Btcndicr  riae : 
There  Bctili  his  answer  M'beu  tbc  world  roprovva : 

Coat«Dt«<l  in  bis  darkliii)^  rnunU 

If  only  ho  be  faithful  fuuud 
When  from  tho  Eiut  th'  otorool  morning  moveB." 

B  B 
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And  yet  even  this  would  give  too  strong  an  impression  of  the  mere 
hermit  and  recluse.  Newman  is  neither.  The  tenderness  of  his  heart 
is  at  least  as  unique  as  the  detachment  of  his  soul  from  earthly 
interests.  And  I  cannot  impress  this  better  than  by  concluding  with 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  words,  in  which,  two  years  before  he  finally 
left  itj  Newman  took  his  farewell  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  O  kind  and  affectionate  hearts,  0  loving  friends,  should  you  know  any 
one  whose  lot  it  has  been,  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  in  some  degree  to 
help  you.  .  .  .  if  he  has  ever  told  you  what  you  knew  about  yourselres  or  what 
you  did  not  know,  has  read  to  you '  your  wants  or  feelings  and  comforted  you 
by  the  very  reading  ;  has  made  you  feel  that  thero  was  a  higher  life  than  this 
daily  one  and  a  brighter  world  than  that  you  see ;  or  encouraged  you,  or  sobered 
you,  or  opened  a  way  to  the  inquiring,  or  soothed  the  perplexed ;  if  what  he 
has  said  or  done  has  ever  made  you  take  interest  in  him  and  feel  well  inclined 
towards  him,  remember  such  a  one  in  time  to  come  though  you  hear  him  not^ 
and  pray  for  him  that  in  all  things  he  may  know  God's  will,  and  at  all  tames 
he  may  be  ready  to  fulfil  it." 

R.  H.  HUTTON. 
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IX  case  there  fbould  be  any  one  sa  robust  as^  after  svallowing 
what  1  had  to  say  laiit  mouth  on  this  dry  and  tough  subject,  to 
feci  appetite  for  a  second  course,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  way  that 
has  bceu  made  may  be  useful  after  this  great  gap  of  time.  I  have 
called  attention  tu  the  tvo  unsatisfactory  pbxnomena  affecting  English 
land :  the  great  difBculty  of  passing  it  from  hand  to  band,  and  its 
extraordinary  concentration  in  a  fen^  families.  I  have  referred  these 
phenomena  for  their  origin  to  the  practice  of  modern  entails  or  Strict 
Settlements;  orj  in  other  words,  to  the  prevalent  inftucncc  of  the 
Deaii  Hand  over  the  Living.  1  have  contended  that  tho  same  cause 
frustrates  our  wishes  for  an  effective  llegistration  of  Titles,  and  have 
Tenturcd  to  embody  my  coaclusious  iu  the  short  maxim :  "  Long 
settlements  make  fettered  land ;  simple  ownerships  make  free 
land."  I  have  then  sketched  the  legal  history  of  entails  with  the 
view  of  exhibiting  the  constantly  renewed  strnggle  between  these  two 
principles:  how  each  has  prevailed  in  turn  as  the  balance  of  power 
has  shifted  to  or  away  from  the  great  landholders,  whether  feudal 
Barous  or  Squires  and  Knights  of  the  Shire.  It  now  remains  to 
ahow  what  under  the  existing  Law  may  be  done  and  vrhat  is  com- 
monly  done,  to  examiue  the  effect  of  some  recent  statutes,  and  to 
point  out  remedies.  For  convenience  of  reference,  should  such  be 
desired,  I  will  continue  to  number  my  paragraphs  consecutively  after 
those  in  Part  I. 

42.  Now  under  the  existing  Law  this  may  be  done.  If  I  own 
land  in  fee-simple,  I  may  take  any  number  of  living  persons  I  please, 
and  by  my  will  give  them  successive  interests  for  their  lives,  and  then 
say  that  when  the  survivor  dies  the  youngest  of  the  is&ue  then  living 
of  any  one   of  them   shallj  if  and  when    he   attains   twenty-one,  be 
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owner  of  the  inheritance.  Suppose  some  of  the  Hfe-owTiers  are 
babies  at  my  death.  I'robably  one  of  them  will  live  eighty  years.  The 
youngest  of  all  the  issue  living  at  his  death  wilt  probably  be  a  mere 
child  too.  In  that  case  one  hundred  years  or  so  may  elapse  after 
my  death,  during  which  the  inlieritance  has  no  known  owner.  A 
daring  romance  writer  has  combined  marvellously  accurate  knowledge 
of  abstruse  Law  *  with  exquisite  art,  by  seizing  hold  of  an  incident 
which  shows  how  for  generations  together  a  title  to  land  may  be 
involved  in  ruinous  uueertainty.  In  her  stor)',  FeKx  Holt  and  Kathcr 
Lyon  are  too  high-rainde<l  to  take  ad\'antage  of  a  erook  in  the  Law 
so  as  to  inflict  a  cruel  injury  on  the  possessors  and  apparent  owners 
of  their  property.      But  in  real  life  people  act  otherwise. 

43.  Of  course  such  extreme  coses  as  these  do  not  often  happen ; 
and  we  are  only  concerned  with  that  which  has  a  practical  operation 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  But  upon  that  obserration  two  remarks  may 
be  made.  One  is  that  the  mere  possibility  of  such  things  happening 
makes  long  and  minute  investigations  needful,  and  so  increases  the 
delay  and  expense  of  dealings  with  land.  And  the  other  is,  that,  if 
on  the  one  hand  there  arc  possible  consequences  of  the  Law  which 
seldom  happen  in  practice,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  Law  gives  rise  to 
family  customs  which  in  practice  much  aggravate  its  direct  legal 
results.      Let  us  see  what  is  commonly  done. 

44.  It  happens  very  commonly  that  a  landowner,  making  his  will 
in  favour  of  a  particular  family,  cuts  down  every  li\'ing  member  of 
it  to  an  interest  for  life  only,  interpolating  after  each  gift,  for  life  an 
estate  of  inheritance  to  the  unborn  issue  of  the  life-owner.  Suppose 
that  a  testator  wishes  to  keep  his  land  in  his  own  name  and  family,  and 
has  three  sons  who  have  at  the  time  no  children.  He  will  give  hia 
land,  to  his  eldest  son  John  for  his  life  with  remainder  to  John's  bods 
and  their  issue  male  in  succession  fur  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  in 
tail  as  it  is  called,  with  remainder  if  they  all  fail  to  the  testator's  son 
George  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to  George's  sons  in  succession  in 
tail,  with  remainder  if  they  fail  to  the  testator's  sou  ^'ilUam  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  ^Villiam's  sons  iu  succession  in  tail  :  and  then 
follow  remainders  to  daughters  or  to  other  branches  of  the  family,  as 
the  testator's  inclinations  may  dictate,  perhaps  through  twenty  or 
more  lines  of  succession. 

45.  Probably  this  statement  seems  complicated  to  the  loy  mind, 
but  I  have  put  one  of  the  simplest  of  eases,  a  case  in  which  the  only 
life-ownera  are  the  generation  immediately  next  to  the  testator 
himself.     Yet  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  inheritance  is  for  all 

•  All  tbe  more  adiDiralflo  because  iioveH»t»,  mal*"  ■■"■I  'r  ■"il..     ii,. ,„..!,  .,...-.•  f 1  (^ 

liaainv  tbo  plot  ou  Ic^aI  iDi:idunt«,  uonhli-  tiituiAclvi  <  o( 

tluir  Law.     Sotuc  time  agu  I  read  a  nwel,  otht-'rwid*:  >  or, 

in  two  iucoesuve  geoerAtioas,  grcftt  luiicry  wm  cauhoU  l>y  lut^iUtivd,  uutl  tiio  cuuitui^ueut 
(Uvolutiou  of  Urg«  nniuanta  oi  penunal  uatate  upon  the  unwortii;  AnV-tu/av  to  the 
cototiuioD  of  bu  worthy  brothers  and  aUt«n. 
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practical  purpoacs  held  in  suspense,  at  least  till  Jolin  baa  a  sou  irlio 
attains  twenty-one  years ;  or  if  John  dies  without  male  issue,  till 
George  has  such  a  sou  :  and  so  on  to  William,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
teatameutary  chapter.  Ifthe  testator  has  grandsons  born  in  his  lifetime, 
they  are  cut  down  to  life- ownerships,  and  the  suspense  is  prolonged 
for  another  generation.  The  duration  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
life-owners,  and  on  many  accidents ;  but  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that,  under  the  very  common  kind  of  will  I  have  mentioned,  fifty 
years  is  not  a  long  period  for  the  state  of  uncertainty  to  continue.* 
That  is  an  ordinary  Family  Settlement.  > 

46.  But  that  is  not  all.  Wc  will  suppose  that  Johu  has  a  son  who 
attains  twcnty-onc  in  John's  lifetime.  Now  John  and  his  son  can  by 
acting  in  concert  deal  with  the  land  absolutely.  What  motives  hare 
they  ?  John's  son,  though  after  John's  death  he  will  take  the 
inheritance,  has  no  present  interest,  and  he  wants  an  income.  Johu 
himeelf  wants  to  make  the  iuheritance  available  to  his  debts,  or  to 
yield  something  for  his  wife  and  younger  children  ;  and  he  too  is 
infected  with  the  family  ambition  to  keep  the  land  tightly  bound  to 
ite  Head.  So  the  father  and  the  son  bargain  together  and  make  a 
new  arrangement,  snch  as  Family  Lawyers  have  at  their  Angers'  ends. 
The  land  is  mortgaged  for  John's  neccssitioH.  John's  son  in  his  turn 
is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  life-owner  with  remainders  over 
to  his  children  and  to  other  members  of  the  family,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  original  will.  In  return  for  this  dealing  with  his  inherit- 
ance John's  son  gets  an  immediate  income  secured  to  him.  That  is 
a  Family  Bcsettlement. 

47.  Under  this  practice  of  resettlements,  the  strict  legal  effect  of 
tft  mngle  legal  entail  is  greatly  extended,  and  laud  may  go  in  this 

way  for  iudeliuite  periods  of  time,  and  never  be  free  in  a  single  hand 
for  a  single  moment.  And  that  is  tlic  Family  Law  under  which  we 
lire. 

48.  Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  nystcm  ?  Arrangements  made 
for  people,  not  by  themselves  as  their  needs  require,  but  by  somebo<ly 
who  never  knew  them  or  their  needs,  arc  not  Ukcly  to  be  suitable. 
Arrangements  made  to  scr\'c  the  ambition  of  a  family  are  not  likely 
to  be  most  conducive  to  its  comfort,  or  to  the  benefit  of  its  neigh' 
boars.  And  whether  wc  regard  the  Family  or  the  Public,  the  system 
1  have  dcscriljcd  is  as  injurious  as  might  be  expected.  It  was  from 
ihc  family  point  of  view,  and  in  the  course  of  my  professional  work, 
that  I  first  contracted  my  dislike  of  the  system  of  Family  Settlement ; 
and  taking  that  side  first,  the  consequences  I  am  about  to  mention 
are  found  to  occur  quite  frequently  enough  to  be  called  common  con- 
sequences of  the  system. 

*  I  km  ftt  this  mrtmcot  «ngagtd  m  AduiiauteriDg,  And  I  griero  to  axy  not  yot  wiodia^' 
itp,  llub  trovli  ol  k  «cttlcaicui  executed  in  tlui  lut  ccotuiy  :  atout  nUtcty  years  old. 
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49.  First,  tlie  possessor  of  the  Family  Land,  not  being  its  owner 
but  sharing  its  ownership  with  tlic  dcnd,  the  unborn  or  the  uuknowti, 
often  does  not  feci  either  the  interest  or  the  responsibility  which 
attend  on  complete  ownership.  He  docs  not  care  to  sink  money  in 
tnaintaining  the  property,  to  say  nothing  of  improving  it.  Why 
should  he?  Wliy  should  he  impoverish  himself,  his  wife  and  hii 
children,  for  the  benefit  of  at  best  his  eldest  son,  but  it  may  be  of 
some  collateral  or  some  stranger?  If  things  go  wrong,  he  says,  not 
unjustly,  that  the  blame  must  He  with  those  who  would  not  tnist  him 
but  who  would  tie  his  hands.  Secondly,  the  iodependent  position  of 
the  eldest  son,  the  opposition  of  interests  between  him  aud  his  father, 
and  the  driving  of  harguins  between  them,  are  apt  to  produce  a  pain- 
ftil  feeling,  whether  the  son  simply  accepts  what  is  proposed  by  the 
father's  lawyer,  as  he  usually  doe?,  or  whether  he  fights  for  more 
favourable  terms.  Thirdly,  though  in  carefully  drawn  wills  and 
deeds  the  possessor  of  the  laud  receives  power  to  provide  to  aome 
extent  for  wife  aud  children,  such  iiowers  have  to  be  exercised  under 
restrictions  calculated  to  prcsenrc  the  Family  Estate,  are  usually  quite 
insufficient,  and  are  never  so  beneficial  for  the  purpose  as  an  absolute 
ownership.  And  in  many  settlements,  especially  those  made  hastily 
by  will,  or  those  which  relate  to  small  properties,  they  arc  altogether 
wanting.  Fourthly,  in  the  case  of  male  entails,  the  daughters  of  the 
]>oaBes8or  may  on  their  father's  death  have  the  bitter  feeliug  of 
bciug  turned  out  of  their  home  in  favour  of  a  complete  stranger. 
The  following  case  is  not  imaginary.  The  owner  of  a  large  »tate, 
having  one  son  entirely  worthy  to  become  its  owner,  surprised 
him  by  leaving  a  will  which  cut  him  down  to  a  life-ownerKhip, 
and  if  he  had  no  sons,  gave  the  estate  over  to  collaterals.  This 
sou  Lad  only  female  issue,  who  on  his  death  must  leave  their  home 
for  a  distant  cousin.  1  pass  over  the  pain  inflicted  by  this  caprice 
of  the  testator,  though  it  was  lasting.  IJut  the  effect  ou  the 
family  place  was  that  the  son  would  not  live  there  but  preferred 
to  get  a  house  ftom  which  his  children  would  not  be  driven  out 
ujKm  his  death. 

50.  Against  these  mischiefs  what  have  wc  to  set  off  except  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  land  ia  a  family  ?  Tbe  plausible  way  of  putting 
it  is  that  the  possessor  may  be  a  spendthrift,  and  then  the  Family  will 
benefit  by  his  having  only  a  life-ownership  to  lose.  This  perhaps 
is  the  mo<lcru  substitute  for  the  old  motive,  that  the  Family  should 
not  forfeit  the  land  when  tlic  Head  of  it  committed  treason.  Bat 
as  regards  a  spendthrift's  descendants,  the  position  of  children  wait- 
ing for  their  father's  death  to  cnjny  property  which  is  sequestered  by 
his  creditors  ia  full  of  embarrassment  and  danger.  I  believe  that 
on  every  moral  ground  it  is  better  for  fathers  inclined  to  prodigality, 
and  for  their  children  too,  that  conduct  should  be  left  to  produce  ita 
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natural  results  with  respect  to  land  as  well  as  other  things.  And 
MA  regards  the  Public,  what  interest  have  they  ia  prcseniag  the  land 
in  one  set  of  bauds  rather  tbaii  another  ?  Their  iuterest  is  that 
pOMessora  of  land  should  be  solreut  aud  cfiicicnt  proprietors,  and 
that  if  laud  ^ets  into  had  hands  it  should  get  out  of  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  aud  they  arc  injured  without  auy  com  pen  sat  iug  advan- 
tage wheu  our  Family  Law  keeps  land  in  the  state  of  having  no  pos- 
sessor at  all  except  a  Alortgogee  or  a  Kcceivcr  for  the  bcuetit  of  & 
apcindthrift's  creditors. 

51.  I  have  slipped  from  the  consideration  of  Family  interests  into 
that  of  Public  interests.  Besides  tlje  point  I  have  just  mentioned, 
the  Public  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  free  circulation  of  laud  accord- 
iug  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  living  meu  ;  and  it  is  appreciably 
injured  when  land  is  kept  out  of  the  market  by  the  arrangements  of 
dead  men.  It  constantly  happens,  and  notwithstanding  recent 
^.-^islfttion  H  will  Cftnsiantly  Uappeu,  th-t  l«ud  Trhich  would  be  sold 
if  its  possessor  were  also  iis  owner  is  not  sold  because  it  is  In 
settlement. 

52.  "VVe  are  indeed  sometimes  confidently  assured  by  advocates  of 
the  existing  system  that  Family  Settlements  do  not  keep  land  out  of 
the  market,  aud  that  if  they  were  got  rid  of  laud  would  not  bo  much 
more  saleable.  Such  advocates  seem  to  me  to  be  rash.  Their  argu- 
ment is  suicidal.  Denying  that  the  system  of  settlement  makes 
iand  uusalcable,  they  cut  away  the  very  ground  of  its  esisteuce. 
That  whicli  keeps  land  in  a  family  keeps  it  out  of  circulation.  If  a 
Family  Settlement  does  not  keep  land  in  the  Family,  what  purpose 
does  it  serve  ?  Why  did  the  great  Families  introduce  such  things, 
and  why  now  maiutaiu  them?  If  the  system  leaves  settled  land  as 
free  as  unsettled^  it  fails  of  its  object.  But  everybody  knows  that 
it  dues  not  foil  iu  that  way. 

53.  Then  we  have  becu  told  that  the  system  is  only  intended  for 
the  innocent  purpose  of  providing  for  wives  aud  children.  That  is 
au  error.  Many  settlements  arc  made  by  will,  many  by  the  deeds 
of  resettlcmeut  I  have  spoken  of,  only  a  portion  on  actual  marriage. 
Even  then,  a  reasonable  provision  for  children  is  not  the  object. 
Doubtless  the  wife's  friends  look  after  her  iuterest.  The  iuheritauco 
is  given  to  the  eldest  kou  aud  his  isisue  iu  tail,  and  so  through  the 
various  braiiches  of  the  Family  in  succession.  But  as  for  the 
daughters  aud  young«r  sous,  the  portions  provided  for  them  arc, 
according  to  my  C!tpericnee,  usually  quite  ])aUry  wheu  compared 
with  Uie  property  given  to  the  eldest.  So  far  from  the  settlement 
being  made  for  tlicir  protection,  they  would  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  stand  a  better  chance  of  an  adequate  provision  if  their 
lather  were  made  absolute  owner  instead  of  being  cut  down  to  a 
life-interest.     Indeed,  it  is  trilling  with  the  matter  to  allf^o  that  the 
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object  of  these  Family  Settlements  is  anytluDg  bat  the  aggranilizement 
of  the  Family  by  prevcutiug  the  alicuatluu  ut'  tbeir  laud. 

54.  Another  great  injury  which  the  Public  suffer  from  Family 
Settlements,  is  that  which  has  been  before  referred  to  uuder  the  head 
of  Registratiou.  The  length  of  time  during  whicli  ownership  ia 
suspended  brings  about  complexity  of  title^  so  that  the  land  cannot 
be  transferred  without  inordinate  expense.  The  Law  may  be  adjusted 
to  suit  the  desires  of  great  Families,  but  the  world  will  not  stand 
still  for  them.  I)eath»,  marriageSj  births,  borrowings,  bankruptcies, 
lunacies,  disappearances,  and  other  incidents  will  take  place  during 
the  suspense  of  ownership,  and  the  history  of  the  property  drags  at 
each  remore  a  lengthening  chain.  And  this  operates  in  throe  ways. 
It  makes  the  purchase  of  small  properties  difficult  on  account  of  the 
enormous  proportion  which  the  expense  bears  to  the  purchase-money. 
It  clogs  the  working  of  a  system  of  Registration,  And  as  owners  of 
small  properties  will  »r«  ^U«i-.  nupenors  in  wealth,  and  mak**-  Fair.ily 
Settlements  for  tliemselvcs,  often  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  the 
expense  of  dealing  with  such  properties  and  the  litigation  over  them 
crushes  them  out  of  existence. 

55.  I  have  hitherto  made  only  a  bore  allusion  to  a  course  of 
legislation  begun  thirty  years  ago  with  a  view  of  palliating  some  of 
the  evils  produced  by  Strict  Settlements  to  the  Families  wliich  are  the 
subjects  of  them.  1  have  s|K)ken  of  those  evils  as  continuing  ones, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  the  chief  of  them  do  continue  without 
so  much  as  an  attempt  to  mitigate  them,  and  others  are  only 
mitigated  and  not  removed.  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  mis- 
chievous nature  of  Family  Settlements  that  the  Legislature  has  felt 
itself  compelled,  amid  terrible  misgivings  on  the  part  of  landowners, 
to  provide  means  of  relaxation  from  the  fetters  imposed  on  property 
by  dead  men.  This  bos  been  done  by  a  series  of  statutes,  of  which 
the  earliest  was  passed  in  1H5C,  and  the  latest  in  X^'Z.  The  Act  of 
1882  was  introduced  by  Lord  Coims,  and  supported  by  Lord 
Selborue  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor.  It  seems  to  me  to  go 
as  far  in  the  way  of  relaxation  as  can  be  done  consistently  with 
maintaining  the  principle  of  Family  Settlements.  But  it  docs  main- 
tain their  principle.  And  as  its  elfect  is  very  commonly  spuken  of 
in  terms  which  seem  to  me  almost  ludicrous  in  their  exaggeration ; 
as  it  is  suid  to  have  done  that  which  its  authors,  Lords  Selbome 
and  Cairns,  never  dreamed  of  and  would  have  opposed,  and  to  have 
cured  the  evil  of  settlements  at  a  blow ;  I  will  try,  not  for  the  first 
time,  to  exhibit  what  it  has  done  and  left  undone. 

56.  1  will  restate  briefly  the  mischiefs  above  described  at  greater 
length  as  arising  to  the  Families  themselves  and  to  the  Public. 
First,  as  regards  Families.  There  are  still  the  mischiefs  which  struck 
the  minds  of  tlie  Judges  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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(o)  The  Head  of  the  FamUy,  though  in  pORsessiou  of  the 
iQcome,  cannot  adjust  the  corpus  so  as  to  provide  for  wife  and 
children  according  to  their  needs. 

(A)  The  eldest  aon  to  whom  the  corpus  has   been  secured, 
probably  when  he  was  unborn,  certainly  with  no  regard  to  his 
character  or  his  nccds^  is  too  free  from  control. 
And  there  are  other  mischiefs  which  time  has  more  fully  developed. 

(*-•)  The  possessor  of  the  land  is  imporcrishcd  by  restrictions 
unsuitable  to  various  industries. 

(ef)  A  limited  owner  in  possession  often  has  no  interest  in 
improving  what  must  pass  to  a  successor  not  choeen  by  himself; 
or  even 

(e)  Such  UD  owner  may  iind  it  to  his  interest  to  do  all  he 
can  to  exhaust  the  inheritance. 
Secondly,  as  regards  the  Public.     There  is  the  old  objection  felt 
ia  the  sijitecuth  ceniury. 

(/)  The  oblij^ation  to  trace  title  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
settlement  created  "trouble   among   the    people":  in   fact  it 
impeded  transfer  by  insecurity  of  title, 
ad  vrc  have  now  to  add 

(g)  The  same  cause  makes  all  conveyancing  dilatory,  vexa- 
tious and  costly,  by  compelling  investigations  into  remote 
events. 

{h)  The  social  disadvantage  and  political  danger  of  artificially 
accumulating  land  in  a  few  hands. 

(i)  The  diminution  ■  of  productiveness  by  the  obstacles  to 
improvement;. 

57.  The  main  effect  of  the  Settled  Estates  Acts  culminatiug  in 
1882,  is  first  to  allow  the  life-owner  to  make  sales  and  leases  of  the 
Settled  Estate  ;  and  secondly,  to  allow  parts  of  the  corpus  to  be  used 
io  the  improvement  of  the  rest,  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  life- 
owner,  but  ouly  with  the  sanction  of  a  legal  or  official  tribunal,  I 
believe  1  am  right  in  saying  that  all  the  other  provisious  of  the 
Acta,  so  far  as  they  arc  enabling  ones,  will  be  found  subsidiary  to 
the  two  just  stated.  The  Acts  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ntfcct 
the  de%'olutionof  the  property.  The  proceeds  of  sales,  fines  on  leases, 
portions  of  tfao  rents  on  mining  leases,  must  be  paid  to  trustees  or 
into  Court,  there  to  be  held  for  precisely  the  same  purposes  as  those 
to  which  the  land  was  originally  given. 

58.  Now  I  have  enumerated  nine  beads  of  mischief.  How  arc 
they  affected  by  the  Settled  Estates  Acts  ?  There  is  no  pretence 
or  intention  of  touching  those  which  fall  under  the  important 
beads  (a),  (A),  (rf),  (e),  (/),  and  {g).  As  between  the  life-owner 
and  his  wife  and  children  he  cannot  consult  their  ncetls  or 
welfare  any  wore  than  before;  the  eldest  son  or  remainderman  is  in 
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the  same  position  ns  before  j  the  life-owner  is  as  liable  M  before  to 
be  succeeded  by  one  to  whom  be  is  indifferent  or  hostile,  and  so  to 
be  tempted  into  neglecting  or  exhausting  the  property;  settlements 
■will  last  just  as  long;  as  Iwforc,  with  the  old  results  of  complexity  of 
title  and  impossibility  of  simple  modes  of  transfer.  Head  (r)  is,  I 
think,  effectually  remedied.  Head  (i)  is  meant  to  be  remedied,  and 
doubtless  will  be  to  some  extent,  though  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
extent  is  gifcat.  First,  because  the  motive  to  improvement  by  a  life- 
owner  is  no  greater  than  before,  as  observed  with  reference  to  beads 
(rf)  and  (e).  Secondly,  because  the  sinking  of  capital  in  improve- 
ments requires  ofiicial  sanction  ;  and  that  means  applications,  notices, 
opposition,  attendance  at  offices,  questions,  answers,  employment  of 
surveyors,  failures  to  obtain  consent,  and  success  only  after  delay, 
vexatiouj  and  great  exirense.  To  work  smoothly  or  on  a  large  scale, 
arrangements  essentially  private  in  their  character  should  be  worked 
at  the  will  of  the  parties  most  concerned  and  Hot  by  Commiaaiooers 
or  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

S9.  There  remains  the  important  head  (A)  which  relates  to  the 
accumulation  of  masses  of  land.  The  Act  of  1882  enables  the  life- 
owner  to  sell  at  his  own  discretion,  whereas  before  he  could  only  do 
it  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  change  is  a  good 
one ;  but  how  will  it  affect  accumulations,  or  bring  land  to  sale  in 
small  parcels?  I  understand  that  its  operation  as  yet  has  been 
email.  Itut  the  state  of  the  market  has  not  been  favourable^  and 
anyhow  many  more  years  must  pass  before  it  can  be  known  whether 
in  this  respect  the  new  law  has  a  wide  or  a  narrow  effect.  The 
motive  to  sell  is  about  the  same  as  before.  The  ordinary  motive  for 
selling  land  is  to  have  free  use  of  the  purcbasc-moncy ;  and  that  the 
Hfc-owncr  cannot  have.  Why  should  be  sell?  He  rosy  do  so  with 
the  view  of  increasing  his  income  by  some  more  lucrative  inrest- 
ment;  but  the  range  of  such  investments  proper  for  trustees  is 
limited,  and.  if  much  more  sought  after  for  trust  money,  will  rise  in 
price,  and  yield  little  more  than  the  land.  He  will  not  go  through 
a  disagreeable  and  troublesome  change  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling 
gain,  especially  when  accompanied  by  greater  risk.  Or  he  may  sell  to 
pay  off  incumbrances  on  the  settled  estate.  But  that  he  has  been 
able  to  do  for  thirty  years  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court;  and, 
though  many  families  have  found  relief  in  that  way,  it  has  produced 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  distribution  of  land.  He  can  now  do  the 
same  thing  with  some  less  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  that, 
though  not  unimportant,  is  all.  Finally,  be  may  sell  part  of  the 
settled  land  to  improve  the  rest ;  and  I  have  just  shown  how  unlikely 
it  is  that  such  a  thing  will  be  done  on  a  large  scale. 

GO.  As  the  process  of  the  Settled  Estates  Acta  is  in  no  case  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  settled  property :  as  it  is  only  to  dimiuiah 
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tbo  qnantitj  of  settled  land,  either  when  the  price  of  what  is  »old  is 
spent  in  diseucumheriug  or  iu  impronng  what  is  left,  or  vhcu  it  is 
invested  in  the  prescribed  securities  vhich  then  are  for  all  purposes 
of  transmission  or  devolution  to  take  the  quality  of  land  :  how  is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  it  will  ttini  any  large  quantity  of  fettered 
land  into  free  land  ?  liircn  uuder  the  Statute  of  Entails  the  Courts 
held  that  entailed  land  might  be  validly  transferred  by  means  of  a 
Recovery  if  the  possessor  transferring  it  compensated  his  issue*  by 
providing  or  allowing  other  land  to  devolve  upon  them.  That  waa 
tmking  a  great  lil>erty  with  the  Statute,  because  uudcr  its  terms  tho 
issue  was  entitled  to  the  very  laud  entailed.  But,  as  we  have  seen 
(parr.  29,  30^  31),  it  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  ever- 
growing fetters  on  land.  It  was  not  until  the  decision  in  TaUorum'i 
ciue,  after  which  entailed  estates  could  be  transferred  by  Kccoverics 
vrithout  any  compensation  at  all,  that  Knglish  bnd  was  set  free. 

61.  The  result  is  that  the  effect  of  the  Settled  Katates  Acts  will 
probably  be  insignificant  except  to  interpose  a  little  case  for  life-owners 
ID  possession  of  settled  estates  especially  when  incumbered.  Laud  will 
never  be  handled  by  those  who  have  only  a  very  closely  restricted  use  of 
the  porchase-money  with  anything  approaching  the  freedom,  prompti- 
tudc  or  energy  of  those  who  c^u  use  the  money  as  they  please. 
The  Settled  Estates  Acta  have  preserved  the  principle  of  settlements 
almost  intact,  only  modifying  it  in  some  cases  where  injury  from  it 
accrued  to  the  Families  thcmiclvcs.  If  indeed  they  had  the  effect 
which  some  speakers  and  writers  have  attributed  to  them,  the  effect 
which  Taliarum'g  case  had  on  entails  under  the  statute,  what  a 
satire  it  would  be  upon  our  legislation.  "We  should  be  convicted  of 
keeping  on  our  statute-hook  one  law  under  which  a  testator  may 
suspend  full  ownership  during  all  existing  lives  and  twenty-one  rears 
besides,  and  of  placing  by  its  side  another  law  which  says  that  the 
moment  he  has  done  so  the  first  comer  may  destroy  his  work. 
Judges  may  do  such  a  thing,  as  our  Judges  did  in  Tailarum'a  case, 
and  uot  incur  any  charge  except  that  of  usurping  legislative 
functions ;  but  a  Legislature  that  did  it  would  be  guilty  of  weakness 
and  folly.  As  it  is,  wc  have  only  gone  on  the  principle  which  has 
been  common  in  Kngland,  and  for  which  a  great  deal  may  be  said, 
of  attacking  symptoms  l>efore  dealing  with  the  scat  of  the  malady. 
The  Settled  Kstatca  Acts  arc  good  as  palliatives,  and  good  as  proofs 
of  the  corruption  of  the  tree  that  produces  such  bad  fruit,  but  they 
are  nothing  more. 

62.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  which  is  comprised  iu 
Family  ScttJcmcnts  wc  have  no  evidence,  and  the  most  extraordinary 

*  I  |ius  orer  tbo  effect  oE  a  colUtenil  narrmuty,  though  It  would  add  some  strengtlt 
to  iUs  ar^tUDODt  Ijord  Coktt  calls  the  Inarninf;  oE  vrarraaties  "  one  of  the  most  coriooi 
And  oanntnj;  loaminn  of  tho  L&w."  It  may  be  :  but  oaa  is  glad  to  turn  to  Law  that 
ha»  Urn  JAtrioicy  aon  mon  oooiifrctioa  n-ilh  Juetice, 
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discrepancies  of  opiniou  have   been  expressed.     I   have  elsewhw* 
assigned  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  very  largo  portion  of  the 
land  of  England   was  before    1882  k^ally  unsaleable  by  reason  ol 
settlements  coupled  with  other  rules  of  law.      Since  1882  nearly  all 
land  must  be  legally  saleable,  but  I  have  been  shoving  that  practi 
the  case  is  little  altered. 

63.  Lord  Coke,  as  quoted  above  (par.  29),  speaks,  probably 
some  hyperbole,  of  all  the  posse^Hions  of  England  being  fctlerud  by 
the  Statute  of  Entails.  Yet  in  those  tiroes  men  could  only  entail  by 
means  of  a  deed  taking  efi'ect  in  tlicir  lifetime.  It  was  not  till 
Henry  VIII. 'a  reigu  tliat  the  more  handy  and  {lowerful  iuatru mentality 
of  wills  was  called  into  full  effect.  The  cxcesatTe  luve  of  the  dying 
lord  for  his  lordship  has  been  a  theme  both  for  lawyers  and  for  poets. 
An  eminent  conveyancer  writes  thas  :t  "  Perhaps  these  reatrictiona 
moat  frequently  spring  from  the  desire  to  exert  a  posthumous  control 
over  that  which  can  be  no  longer  enjoyed.  *  Tc  teucam  moriens  '  is 
the  dying  lord's  apoistruphe  to  his  manor,  for  which  he  is  forging 
tboso  fetters  that  seem  by  restricting  the  dominion  of  others  to 
extend  his  own."' 

Pope  treats  the  same  strong  passion  as   one  of  those  that  nilo  i& 
death.     The  Lord  of  the  Manor  and    his   lawyer  are   confcrri 
together  over  his  will.} 

" '  I  give  and  devise,'  old  Euoli'o  said 
And  sighed,  '  My  land  and  teDcmonU  to  Ned.' 
'  Your  money,  sir  ? '     '  My  mone}',  sir— what  kli  1 
Why,  if  1  must ' — then  »'e|»t — '  I  eivo  it  Paul.' 
*Tlio  manor,  air?*     'Tho  manor  !  hold.' li«  oried. 
'  Ifot  that — I  cauDot  part  witli  Uiat ' — and  died." 

It  is  true  that  modern  entails  keep  wearing  out,  so  that  land  ts 
constantly    becoming   free  as   well    aa    fettered ;    hut    the   powcrfu 
motives  I  have  referred  to,  finding  so  swift  and  secret  an  instrument 
aa  a  will  to  work  with,  are  always,  as  I  believe,  forging  more  fetter 
than  time  eats  away.^ 

G4.  If  I  am  substantially  right  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  i^ 
proved  that  our  land  system  produces  some  very  bad  cQects ; 
there  is  no  benefit  from  it  to  set  off  against  those  bad  effects ;  that  i^ 
has  never  been  established  by  the  Legislature,  except  so  far  aa  it  caH 
be  extracted  from  the  Statute  of  1285  ;  that  so  far  as  the  Legislat 
has  addressed  itself  to  the  subject  since  1285,  it  has  been  in  th« 
direction  of  freedom  and  not  of  restriction  ;  and  that  its  recent 
efforts  to  abate  the  mischief  by  two  separate  linea  of  attack,  visJ 
Begistration  and   Settled    Estates  Acts,  have   been,  as   regards  tl 

•  "The  Dead  Hand,*'  pi>.  174-G. 

+  '•Jannan  on  Will*."  3ni  «1.  p.  226.  J  "  Moral  Eiaaya,"  I.  H.  556  2fil. 

i  Thp  motivcn  pointed  out  by  the  Poet  and  tbo   Ijiwver  moat  oJwaya   Iw  takrB  ; 
wnrkiriF  in  anhordination  to  th«  master  mntivo  of  a^randlziDg  the  FamUy — a  point 
whkih  I  have  obwrred  later  on :  in  parr.  76, 7U. 
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former,  abortive,  and  as  rc^arda  tUc  latter,  insignificant.  Notwitb- 
itandin^  the  efforts  of  more  than  lialf  a  ceutiiry,  wc  have  got  neither 
eau  of  transfer  nor  a  wider  distribution  of  ownership*.  MTiat  then 
shall  wc  do  ? 

65.  That  the  title  of  a  registered  absolute  owner  should  on  his  death 
pass  to  his  legal  representative  is  a  elear  consequence  of  the  plan  of 
registering  absolute  ownership.  But  it  leaves  untoached  land  not 
reg^istered,  winch  is  now  nearly  all  land,  and  nlao  leaves  untouched  the 
question  what  the  representative  is  to  do  with  the  laud  when  he  has 
got  it.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  simplicity  of  title,  and  would  also 
he  a  great  general  convenience,  if  a  dead  man's  freehold  land  passed 
to  his  executor  in  the  same  way  nnd  for  the  same  purposes  of 
administration  as  is  now  the  case  with  bis  leasehold  land. 

66.  Subject  to  the  needs  of  administration,  the  land  should,  if 
not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  will,  devolve  on  hia  relatives  as  his 
personalty  now  does.  The  obstinacy  with  wluch  the  Law  of  Primo- 
geniture has  been  upheld  is  a  curious  iustauce  of  the  unreasoning  force 
of  habit.  So  difficult  in  it  to  disengage  our  minds  from  temporary  and 
local  droumstauces,  that  we  constantly  mistake  what  is  customary  to 
n«  for  what  is  natural,  universal,  anil  eternal.  And  so  under  certain 
contingencies  we  quietly  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  spectacle  of  a  whole 
family  impoverished  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one.  I  have  heard  the 
Feudal  and  Military  Law  of  Primogeniture  defended  as  being  the 
plainest  dictate  of  Nature,  and  moreover  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
commands.  M'^hctbcr  it  is  now  so  defended  I  know  not,  but  I  kuow  that 
after  long  years  of  discussion  it  has  uot  been  altered.  Certain  it  is 
that  many  estimable  gentlemen  resist  a  change  on  the  ground  that 
this  law  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  English  society.  Yet  probably 
there  is  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who,  when  he  sets  himself  to 
make  a  will,  docs  not  hy  his  acts  condemn  the  law.  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  course  for  a  man  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  all  his  children  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  gave  the  whole  to  one  and 
left  EkU  the  othcra  destitute  ?  Tlie  Law  should  do  for  as,  as  nearly  as 
au  abstract  role  can,  that  which  each  does  for  himself  when  he  has 
time  for  reflection  and  action.     The  Statute  of  Distributions  actually 

.does  Uiis  for  our  personal  estate.      As  regards  that  kind  of  property, 
lit  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  leaving  children  makes  a  more  conveni- 
ent wUi  than  the  Law  makes   for  him.     1  never  heard  a  complaint 
pOf  it.      Let  it  do  the  same  for  land,  and  complaints  will  be  as  rare 
Ion  that  side.     It  would  now  be  nearly  true  to  say  that  though  the 
Law  of  Primogeniture  acts  in  comparatively  few  cases,  it  never  acts 
except  to  do  a  wrong. 

67.  Though  the  practice  of  providing  for  succession  to  land  by  deed 
I  or  will  is  80  prevalent  that  Primogeniture  has  a  small  field  to  operate 

on,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  alteration  of  the  Law  would  be 
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unimportant.  A  good  many  small  proprietors  die  mtcstatc,  and  eTen 
as  regards  the  large  oues  occasional  intestacies  occur  from  accident, 
or  the  final  gift  iu  a  settlement,  vbich  is  usually  to  the  right  heirs  of 
the  settlor,  takes  effect.  Moreover  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
feudal  principle  of  Primogeniture  has  influenced  our  notions  of  the 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  estates,  and  that  the  principle  of  equality 
will  in  its  turn  exert  iaflaence  in  the  contrary  direction.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  observation  of  the  way  in  which,  when  dis- 
poatng  of  their  property  hy  deed  or  will,  men  arc  apt  to  conform  to 
the  Law  which  would  regulate  it  if  undisposed  of.  Men  very 
commonly  give  their  land  to  the  Heir  hy  Primogeniture  and  their 
personalty  amongst  wife  and  childreu.  In  cases  nhere  the  hulk  of 
personalty  is  given  to  the  Heir-at-law,  it  is  usually  ou  account  of  the 
attraction  exercised  by  the  mass  of  land  which  he  takes,  and  in 
order  that  he  may  better  keep  up  a  Family  Estate.  But  though 
most  landowners  make  "  an  eldest  son/'  only  a  few  make  '**  an  eldest 
daughter."  It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  this  variety 
of  treatment  eiscept  that  the  Law,  if  left  to  operate,  carries  land  to 
male  heirs  singly  iu  succession  and  to  female  heirs  equally  in  common, 
and  carries  personalty  to  wife  and  children  with  no  preference  to  the 
oldest  son.  It  is  true  that  in  Kent,  where  the  law  of  Cxavclkind  pre- 
vails, landowners  generally  make  their  land  follow  the  rule  of  Primo- 
geniture. But  so  small  a  portion  of  Kugland  is  doubtless  iufluenond 
hy  the  Law  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  ^loreover  Gavelkind, 
though  a  rule  of  equality,  is  a  very  bad  rule,  creating  equality  only 
amongst  males  to  the  eiclusion  of  females.  It  is  suited  only  to  rude 
times  when  women  were  slaves.  But  very  few  would  now  vulnntarily 
adopt  it  as  a  reasonable  disposition  of  property. 

G8.  Such  reforms  however  will  be  but  small  if  wc  leave  to  land- 
owners  tbe  wide  power  they  now  possess  of  dictating  how  property 
shall  go  long  after  they  are  dead  and  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  needs 
or  opinions  of  the  living.  Tbe  most  complete  way  of  making  land  free 
would  be,  as  some  advocate,  to  coufiue  a  landowner's  power  to  the 
cboiceof  his  successor,  who  should  be  owner  as  absolute  as  his  pre- 
decessor was.  That  would  lead  to  the  state  of  things  contemplated  by 
the  Committee  of  1S71.>  as  the  ideal  state,  the  object  of  aspiration  bnt 
hardly  of  hope,  which  would  make  tbe  working  of  a  system  of  regis- 
tratioo  perfectly  easy  and  simple.  And  in  my  judgment  sncli  a  state 
of  the  law  would  be  preferable  to  its  present  state. 

69.  I  mywlf  desire  to  revo-t  largely  towards  the  oimplicity  of  the 
Common  Law,  but  that  would  not  prohibit  all  interests  in  land  except 
absolute  ownerships.  Vit  may  pay  too  large  a  price  even  for  sdmpli- 
city ;  and  it  would  be  a  grave  matter  to  disallow  the  creation  xA  life 
estates.  To  give  a  life  interest  in  land  or  a  life  annuity  charged 
on  it  or  a  bouse  is  so  reasonable  and  convenient  a  mode  of  providing 
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for  vidoirs^  daughters,  old  fricDds,  or  depcndantHj  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  wh&t  we  should  gaiu  iu  ease  of  trausfer  would 
Dot  be  lost  in  the  usefulness  aud  enjoyment  of  i)roperty.  The 
change  1  have  advocated  for  many  years  is  one  which  would  add 
aa  much  to  usefulness  and  enjoyment  as  to  ease  of  transfer.  The 
mind  is  easily  led  to  it  by  the  study  of  former  controversies.  So 
far  u  I  know,  the  power  of  giving  to  one  for  life  with  remainder 
iTer  to  another  linng  person,  whether  issue  of  the  life-owner  or 
it,  has  not  been  found  to  create  any  great  ditHcultics.  The  struggle 
on  the  part  of  settlors  of  land  has  been  to  secure  that  the  laud 
»hoald  go  to  more  remote  issue  in  defiance  of  all  the  needs,  wishes, 
or  eflforis  of  the  immediately  succeeding  generation.  Tliis  was 
the  cherished  object  which  was  defeated  by  the  Judges  prior  to  the 
Statute  of  Entails ;  was  established  in  toto  by  that  statute ;  was 
defeated  again  by  the  decision  in  Taltarum's  case,  and  by  a  number 
of  decisions,  of  which  T  have  given  two  specimens,  in  the  reign 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I. ;  and  was  partially  cstab- 
thhed  again  about  the  date  of  the  Restoration.  I  should  like  to 
undo  what  was  then  done ;  to  enact  that  uo  gift  should  be  valid 
unless  made  to  a  person  in  being  at  the  time  when  the  iustrameut 
jaaking  it  takes  cScct.  And  further,  I  would  repeal  the  Statute  of 
iutails  which  both  in  its  first  Avatar  and  in  its  second  has  worked 
much  ill. 

TO.  iVs  before  said,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  principle  established 

by  the  Code  Nnpoleon  of  regulating  flcscent  by  Law  to  the  exclusion 

of  testamentary  power.     That  principle,  though  it  docs  not  prevent 

sale  by  the  owner,  restricts  his  freedom  to  make  Family  arrangcraenta, 

and  establishes  a   false  position  between  }iim  and  his  children.      I 

believe  that  free  testation  is  the  better  system;  at  all  events  it  is 

not  proved  to  be  the  worse  one ;  and  alterations  should  not  be  made 

ithout  a  strong  case  against  the  existing  system,  and  should  not  if 

siblc  be  more  than  co-extcnsivc  with  the  mischief  complained  of. 

71.  I  wish  then  to  see  every  absolute  owner  free  to  choose  the 

persous  who  arc  to  succeed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  land.     But 

there  is  an  obvious  difference  between  the  choice  of  successors  among 

Li^'iDg  persons  whose  existence  is  ascertained,  aud  who  may  enter  at 

lUce  tuto  possession,  and   an  attempt  to  forecast  distaut  events,  aud 

shift  property  about  as  they  turn  out  one  way  or  another.      A 

:tear  obvious  natural  dividing-line  is   drawu   for  utt   between   those 

|jcrsoua  and  events  which  the  settlor  knows  aud  sees,  and  those  which 

c  cannot  kuotr  or  sec.      AVithiu  the  former  province,  wc  may  trust 

is  natural  aScctious  and  his  capacity  of  judgment  to  make  better 

tlispo&itions  thau  any  external  law  is  likely  to  make  for  him.     "VN'ithin 

the  Utter,  natural  afTectiou  does  not  exist  and   the  wisest  judgment 

is  constantly  buQled  by  the  course  of  events.     Moreover  if  the  settlor. 
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diRplacrs  the  liring  ia  favour  of  tfaa  unborn,  he  ic  almoit  alnj 
I'tirii;  on  the  principle,  as  Jnrman  siiys.  "Te  tencam  morieniJ 
llr  \f  cxcrciaiug  power  because  titc  Law  girci  it  to  bim  aud  he  Ion 
to  exercise  it  He  is  not  renlly  trying  to  make  the  best  and  kiadd 
diipoaitbn  of  his  property,  but  is  ministering  to  Family  ombitiao  c 
caprice  or  love  of  dictation. 

72.  Two  obwrrations  will  at  once  oceur  on  the  shore  propos&L  Oa 
is  that  an  ordinary  marriage  settlement  provider  for  persons  not  i 
being.  That  is  ao,  and  aa  settlements  made  upon  actual  mmrriaJ 
are  for  the  most  part  dictated  by  motiTOs  of  reasonable  pnukaa 
so  far  as  they  provide  for  the  wife  aud  offspring  of  the  marriag*  m 
are  not  made  the  Tchide  of  Strict  Settlements  upoa  ooUalenft^ 
think  that  such  acUlcmeDta  ahonld  be  excepted  from  the 
rale.  1  say  that,  though  firsts  I  myself  think  that  it  ia  best  to  kfc 
BBftrried  pair  provide  for  their  family-  needs  as  they  eoBC^ 
aoeocdiog  to  my  experience  that  object  is  best  answered 
puBBtk  an  not  fctured  fagr  oontrvou  nade  in  the  dark ;  aad 
aeoaadly,  the  pri&dpal  motive  of  uamj^  aettlemeots  Imb 
with  the  abolition  of  the  barfaarons  law  relating  to  married 
property,  which  PngiM*'^  had  the  unique  di^race  of  maiutaiBiaf 
a  yew  or  two  ago.  But  in  excepting  marriage  setticmcato 
ahooU  be  tak<»i  thai  they  really  do  cnotaiQ  reajooahle  prrifiaiia 
tlie  is««e,  Praboblf  the  beat  form  of  soch  a  prorision  is  fay  wap  4 
giriBg  povcn  of  appowtmebt  to  the  pareuta,  such  at  are 
settlements  of  personalty. 

«U.  The  othcrohMrntaoa  is  that  some  of  the  principal 
hen  adraaeed  apply  to  penuoalty  aa  well  as  to  land.     That  i» 
aad  my  wish  would  be  to  see  the  same  Law  of  detolatiop 
both  claama  vt  property  aa  ia  the  cose  m  many  other 
oootrovutay  Imi  haca.  inwfiwlinted  oa  haA,  and 
fined  to  lead,  lor  vciy  ohviom  leaaooft. 

74.  nist,  lM(d  is  Ao  mote  viahW  uid  more  importaot 
,  and  ife  Astaea  *«d  mo^  of  bfie  attewiaat  oo  ita 
,  tho  otmnoa  we«l  aa  a  mere  direct  w«t  and  to  a 
than  ia  the  case  with  pfsanaai  psoperty. 

TSl  Scemsdhr,  the  Law 
«H»of  taml     The  Statwte  €<  Kktaik  dess  ne«  appty  to 
the  rule  «flA«  ia  that  the 

Ifib: 
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loU,  subject  of  course  to  John's  life-interest.     If  now  that  son  dies 
infancy,  the  land   passes   ou   in   bulk  to  the  next  successor  in 
he  entail;  bnt  the  Consols  pass  to  the  next  of  kin  of  John's  son 
under  the  Statute  of  Distributions.     Again,   if  that    son    attain 
twenty-one  during  John's  life,  he  cannot  ])racticaUy  and  effectually 
deal  with  his  estate  tail  ii^  the  land  except  by  concurrence  with  John 
in  the  way  mentioned.     For  if  he  dies   in  John's  lifetime  without 
Icavinj?  male  issue,  his   transferees,  though    they  might   he   his   wife 
and  daughters,  never  get  any  hold  of  the  land,  which  passes  on  to 
another  son  or  to  (icorge's  branch ;  and  even  if  he  does  leave  male 
ivnej  his  transferee's  interest  is  confined  to  the  continnancc  of  such 
ittne,  an  interest  too  precarious  to  be  usefully  dealt  with.     Whereas  he 
takes  an  indefeasible  interest  in  the  Consols;  and  when  John  dies  they 
arc  available  to  his  creditors  or  to  answer  any  disposition  he  may  have 
made  of  them.      In  these  ways   the   operation   of  Law  is  constantly 
ndiog  to  set  free  settled  personalty  while  it  leaves  land  fettered. 
76.  Tliirdly,  lu  effecting  settlements  of  land  it  is  the  almost  uni- 
1  practice   to  exercise    the   [wwer  given  by  Law  to  its  utmost 
tent,  so  far  as  is  oonsisteut  wiih  devolving  the  land  in  the  chosen 
•^amilies.      Much  more  extravagant  dispositions  might  be   made  (see 
i2)  than  are  made,  but  they  would  not  auswer  the  purpose.      It 
may  truly  be  said  that  the  Law  is  habitually  straiued  to  the  utmost 
to  keep  land  in  Families.      Butj  as  stated  in  par.  fi7,  the  same  thing 
seldom  done  with  personalty.      Trusts  may  be  devised  so  cunningly 
in  the  case  put  in  par.  45,  to  prevent  the  Consols  from  vesting 
ihsolutcly  (except  under  a  highly  improbable  contingency)  until  some 
of   the   successive   takers    acquires    the   absolute  ownership  ju 
ion  of  the  laud,  and  then  to  give  the  Consols  to  him.     It  is 
[one  iu  elaborate  settlements,  but  rarely,  according  to  such  experience 
I  have.      It  is  far  more  common,  as  pointed  out  in  par.  07,  for 
pie  who  give  personalty  to  distribute  it,  or,  if  they  do  attach  it 
to  land,  not  to  snspend  the  absolute  ownership  for  such  long  periods 
^^f  time  as  is  done  with  land. 

^B  77.  Fourthly,  when  the  Law  of  succession  is  allowed  to  operate,  it 
^Bperates  much  more  conveniently  in  the  cose  of  personalty.  And 
P^iat  in  two  ways.  First,  it  carries  the  legal  ownership  to  the 
executor  instead  of  the  heir,  and  so  simplifies  the  title;  for  an 
ccutor  is  more  easily  ascertainable  than  an  heir.  Secondly,  it  dis- 
butcs  the  property  according  to  the  more  just  and  convenient 
inciple  of  equality  between  those  who  have  equal  claims  on  the 
itettatc,  instead  of  the  unjust  and  inconvenient  principle  of  Primo- 
ititre. 

78.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  plain  enough  why  the  demand 
for  Free  Laud  without  a  corresponding  demand  for  Free  Person- 
The  Law  applicable  to  peraonaity  might  be  so  worked  as,  except 
vol..  XLix.  c  c 
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for  the  one  reasoa  that  personalty  is  not  so  important  as  land,  to  ]^ 
dace  nearly  as  great  evils  as  are  now  complained  of  in  the  case  of 
land.  It  lias  happened  to  me,  and  happens  now  and  again  to  crcrv 
conveyancer,  to  trace  the  title  to  Consuls  settled  so  cunningly  that  the 
right  to  their  cujoymcut  followed  closely  the  right  to  settled  laud. 
In  such  a  case,  the  iurestigation  of  title  is  nearly  as  onerous  as  the 
investigation  of  title  to  land.  With  regard  to  personalty,  i>eopIe  arc 
better  and  wiser  than  tlic  Law  compels  them  to  be,  aud  they  do  not 
tie  it  up,  even  in  favour  of  the  first  generation  of  unborn  children, 
with  aiiythiug  approaching  the  same  frequency  or  the  same  extent  as 
they  tic  up  their  land.  If  the  case  were  otherwise,  and  if  it  had 
come  ubuut  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Consuls,  the  Stocks  of 
Railway  and  other  trading  Companies,  the  money  secured  on  mort- 
gage, tlic  ships,  the  merchandize,  and  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  country 
were  so  entangled  in  trusts  created  by  the  Dead  in  favour  of  the 
Tj  nborn  that  it  could  not  be  freely  handled  according  to  the  necessities 
or  convenience  of  the  Living,  and  so  had  become  concentrated  in  a 
very  small  number  of  persons,  I  should  now  be  writing  to  advocate 
I'ree  Personalty  as  the  most  crying  need  of  the  day. 

79.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  plan  of  prohibiting  gifts  to  the 
uuburu  that  it  does  not  suQicieutly  curtail  the  powers  uf  testators 
or  scttlurs  to  govern  the  distant  future.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
man  desirous  of  acting  on  the  "Te  tencam  moriens"  principle,  and 
of  prolonging  his  power  into  futurity,  may  still  create  an  immense 
number  of  life  estates  and  suspend  the  vesting  of  tlie  inheritance 
until  the  longest  of  those  lives  is  spent.  The  answer  is  that,  though 
sucli  a  thing  might  be  done,  there  would  be  no  generally  cQicient 
motive  to  do  it.  It  would  be  done  only  by  some  very  eccentric 
person,  and  so  seldom  as  to  be  of  little  public  importance.  Such  a 
disposition,  instead  of  founding  a  Family  with  a  1  lead  and  land  knit 
to  its  Head,  would  destroy  it.  The  ruling  motive  for  Family  Settle- 
ments is  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Family  by  securing  to  its  Head 
the  possession  of  land.  Even  Thellusson's  extravagant  and  cold-  ^^ 
blooded  selfishncsa  worked  to  that  cad.  Under  the  existing  Law  men  ^^k 
may  suspend  the  ownership  of  laud  much  longer  than  they  actually  ^Q 
do.  I  may  devise  land  to  a  thousand  babies  in  succc-saion  for  their 
lives,  and  then  provide  that  on  the  death  of  the  junior  the  land 
ahall  go  to  the  youngest  offspring  then  living  of  the  thousand,  and 
that  if  he  dies  under  twenty-one  it  shall  go  to  the  next  youngest, 
and  so  on  till  a  taker  attains  twenty-one.  Tlie  ownership  would 
thus  be  suspended  almost  certainly  for  a  century  by  the  mere  force 
of  my  will.  But  such  dispositions  arc  not  made  for  the  simple  r 
that  they  would  not  minister  to  Family  ambition. 

80.  My  proposal  has  also  been  objected  to  as  insufHcicnt  been 
it  would,  as  it  is  said^  reduce  the  term  of  uncertainty  or  suspenaioa 
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Of  ownersHip  ouly  by  twrenty-one  years,  and  would  leave  the  mischief 
of  limited  ownership  uatouchcd.      1   think  that  with  some  of  those 

ho  make  this  objection  the  question  between  them  and  mc  is 
'lather  one  of  words  tlian  substaucc,  because  they  say  that  it  is 
further  necessary  to  abolish  entails.  I  too  would  repeal  the 
Statute  of  Entails.  I  would  do  so  because  An  entail  is,  not  tcchni- 
cally  but  in  its  social  effect,  a  gift  to  the  unbora.  The  very 
^essence  of  an  cntailj  the  only  object  which  its  creators  had  in 
fiicw,  was  to  deprive  the  existing  generation  of  the  ownership  of 
land  in  order  that  it  may  be  secured  to  future  generations  of  the 
Aame  Faroity.  And,  unless  my  reading  of  the  Law  of  Entail  and  its 
attendant  history  be  eatirely  at  fault,  this  is  the  one  essential 
principle  which  has  been  so  keenly  and  pertinaciously  upheld  and 
op[xMed  with  varying  fortune.  The  abolition  of  entails  is  involved 
in  the  proposal  to  forbid  ^ifts  to  the  unboru. 

81.  Those  who  desire  to  learn  more  of  this  subject  should  read 
the  able  work  of  the  Warden  of  llerton,  or  at  least  those  chapters 
of  it  in  which  he  discusses  these  and  kindred  topics  with  more 
Ailness  than  is  permitted  to  me  here.*  Mr.  Brodrick's  own  sugges- 
tion is  to  put  an  end  to  life  catatesj  whereby    all   gifts   must   become 

>ft8  of  the  inheritance,  whether  for  an  estate  in  tail  or  one  in 
fee'simple.  I  admit  the  efficacy  of  such  a  reform.  The  question 
in  my  mind  is  whether  while  destroying  much  that  is  mischievous 
it  would  not  also  destroy  somethiug  of  value  which  might  he  re- 
tained under  another  mode  of  reform.  I  have  made  some  remarks 
on  this  point  above  in  par.  69.  But  to  those  who  think  that  pro- 
hibition of  gifts  to  the  uubora  would  merely  shorten  the  period  of 
suspense  by  tweuty-one  years,  leaving  the  mischief  of  limited  owner- 
thip  untouched,  I  must  put  iu  a  demurrer.  I  attach  a  great  deal 
more  importance  to  the  motives  to  which  rules  of  law  minister  than  to 
the  mere  technical  operation  of  the  rules  themselves.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  gifts  to  the  uuhorn  would  operate  directly  and  powerfully 
OQ  the  motive  under  which  the  vast  majority  of  life  estates  are 
atcd.     They  are  createil  for  the  very  purpose  of  passing  over   the 

xisting  generation  in  favour  of  the  next :   for  the  very  purpose   of 

iviug  to  the  unborn.  A  landowner  cuts  down  the  interest  of  his 
to  a  life  interest  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  his  unborn 
dsou  may  take  the  land.     Take  away  his  power  to  do  that,  and 

lilt  is  the  result  ?      Why,  tifet  the  very  same   motive  which  before 

d  him  to  cut  down  his  son  to  a  life  interest  will  now  lead  him  to 
vc  his  sou  au  absolute  ownership,  because  ouly  in  that  way  is  there 
fovsibility  that  his  land   may    remaiu  entire   iu  the    Head  of  hia 

'suody.     I  think  that  a  careful  study  of  the  ways  in  which  men  have 

\.xnd  and  EuglUh  LandlonU."    By  the  Hon.  George  Brodnck.     Cos^^U, 
...     1S8I. 
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acted  in  this  department  of  their  affairs  will  lea*l  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  j^fts  to  the  unborn  are  forbidden,  lite  estates  will  rarely  bo 
created  except  for  the  reasonable  and  beneficial  parposcs  I  have 
before  pointed  out. 

82.  If  the  reform  hero  suggested  \rere  effected,  the  Land   Lavs 
irould  be  practically  the  same  as  they  were  during  the  two  centuries 
after  the  decision  in  Taltarum*a  case,     I  do  not  know  that  any  com- 
plaint of  them  waa  made.     "Wlieu  the   Legislature  dealt  with  the 
subject,  it  did  so  by  way  of  furtlier  encroachments  upon  the  Statute 
of  Entails,  not  by  way  of  enlarging  the  power  of  settlement.     They 
■were  altered   only  by  the  ingenuity   of  lawyers  for  the  purpose  oT 
allaying  fears  of  forfeiture  for  rebellion,  or  of  ministering  to  Family 
ambition.      In  the  course  of  time  those  alterations,  though  working 
silently,  have  produced  a  mighty  eflect.     The  rerersal  of  them  would 
doubtless  produce  a  mighty  effect  too,  with  equal  silence  and  smooth- 
ncss,  though   it   would  require   time,  say  a  gencratiou,  for   its   full 
operation.      Or  at   least  if  it  did  not,    it   would  do   no   harm,  aod 
we  should  at  least  know  that  the  alarming  concentration  of  our  land 
is  due  to  great,  spontaneous,  and,  so  to  speak,  natural  cauaca,  and 
not  to  artificial  laws  designed  for  the  purpose. 

83.  I  believe  that  land-owners  think  that  suteh  a  reform  would 
lessen  their  power.  Of  course  if  land  becomes  more  distributed,  the 
political  power  which  results  from  its  possession  will  be  shared 
among  a  larger  number.  In  that  sense  some  Vamilles  will  loee 
power,  and  others  will  gain.  But  give  the  ownership  of  so  many 
acres,  and  it  is  a  distinct  increase  of  power  to  each  generation  in 
turn  that  ihc  land  should  be  freej  that  each  owner  should  be  abso- 
lute owner,  and  not  share  his  ownership  with  the  dead  nud  the 
unborn.  All  that  would  betaken  away  is  that  phantom  of  power 
which  consists  in  dictating  to  future  generations.  The  life-owuen 
who  now  have  to  bargain  with  their  sous,  and  the  remainder-men 
who  have  to  bargain  with  their  fathers,  will  no  lougcr  do  so.  All 
will  be  more  assured  of  their  positiou,  and  be  freer  to  discharge  their 
duties  towards  the  community. 

84.  And  whatever  other  arrangements  may  be  considered  reason- 
able aud  judicious  aOcr  full  discu^jsion,  such  a  reform  as  this  will  bo 
found  a  most  useful  handmaid,  if  indeed  it  be  not  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  their  working.  For  example,  it  is  proposed  and  it 
may  be  arranged  to  give  some  public  authority  power  to  take  land 
for  the  purpose  of  doling  it  out  again  for  adequate  prices  in  small 
allotments  or  holdings.  I  cannot  understand  what  objection  of 
principle  there  is  to  such  a  proposal,  provided  the  present  owners  of 
land  so  taken  are  justly  compensated,  as  they  have  always  hitherto 
been  in  the  numerous  expropriations  made  of  late  years  for  public 
purposes.     I  have  no  great  faith  in  tlic  scheme  working  very   ex* 
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tendively,  bat  if  carefully  adTnicUtcrcd  oa  a  sound  financial  basis 
it  may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  forces  in  favour  of  multiply- 
ing interests  in  laud.  Certainly  the  simplicity  of  system  ed'eetcd 
by  the  reform  I  propose  viU  aid  the  acquisition  of  land  for  sucb  a 
purpose,  and  vilL  also  prevent  small  parcels  of  laud^  ivhether  acquired 
by  this  or  other  meausj  from  falling  into  the  ruinous  complexity  of 
title  which  now  crushes  them.  1  put  this  only  as  an  example. 
R^iatration  of  course  is  another.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  good 
scheme  is  conceivable  which  will  not  be  helped  by  getting  rid  of 
the  claims  of  the  Unborn  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
Living. 

85.  My  proposal  is  not  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination  like 
the  vast  schemes  which  are  now  in  the  air,  and  of  which  I  have 
briefly  spoken  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  To  their  advocates, 
to  those  who  expect  all  things  in  an  liour,  perhaps  to  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  working  of  our  Laud  Laws  through  long  periods  of 
history,  it  may  seem  so  alight  and  simple  as  to  be  puerile  or  so 
technical  as  to  be  pedantic.  It  is  however,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
efficient  or  futile,  the  outcome  of  a  long  aod  close  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  It  is  merely  to  restore  to  living  men  the  power  of 
making  their  own  arrungcmeuts  according  to  their  own  views  of  their 
own  welfare.  If  it  operates  to  effect  great  alterations,  it  will  do  so 
uot  by  any  violent  convulsion  or  shock,  but  by  easy  gradual  voluntary 
acts,  each  minute  in  itself  though  the  aggregate  be  vast.  The 
principles  1  would  apply  arc  very  simple  and  feasible,  and  we  know 
of  their  working  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  If  they  are  adopted 
wc  may  expect  that  the  younger  ones  of  ua  will  see  great  amcliora- 
tions  effected  by  processes  as  tranquil  and  spontaneous  as  those  by 
uliich  the  sapling  grows  into  a  tree,  or  the  boy  into  a  man. 
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Note. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  read  two  documents 
^H^a.ring  on  the  questions  here  discussed.  One  is  the  Keport  of  the 
-'Ouncil  of  the  Incui'porated  Law  Society,  containing  an  excellent 
tat,ement  of  the  law  and  an  able  and  temperate  discussion  of 
■^oposed  reforms  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  would  maintain 
*©  existing  ixjwersof  Strict  Settlement,  I  would  commend  it  to  the 
^**usal  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  case  against  my  views  well 
•^^ted.  The  second  doctuuent  is  a  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Justice 
tephcn  to  the  last  number  of  the  National  Hcv'icw.  To  those  who 
^Ow,  as  I  do,  his  originality  and  resource,  and  hope  to  gain 
"^Vantage  from  them,  it  is  disappointing ;  because  he  has  addressed 
***Stoelf  mainly  to   the   technical   part   of  the   question,  and  to  tbe 
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recommendation,  vliich  in  one  aliape  or  another  is  made  on  all 
hands,  that  the  devolution  of  real  property  shall  be  largely  assimilated 
to  that  of  personalty.  I  notice  it  here  because  his  brief  treatment 
of  that  side  of  the  subject  which  is  far  the  most  important,  the 
social  side,  is  likely  to  mislead  his  readers.  He  holds,  if  I  read  him 
aright,  that  the  complaint  against  the  concentration  of  land  in  a  fisw 
hands,  is  a  complaint  not  against  any  lav,  but  against  the  inequality 
of  lots  in  this  life.  He  does  not  apply  his  mind  to  the  qnestiona 
vhether  the  concentration  is  a  bad  thing  or  a  good,  and  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  the  result  of  highly  artificial  lavs  expressly  designed  to 
bring  it  about.  Moreover  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  appears  to  think 
that  the  great  prevalence  of  Strict  Settlements  proves  that  they 
answer  some  general  want  of  society.  But  again  he  does  not  ask 
whether  they  are  made  by  people  for  themselves  which  would  prove 
the  general  want,  or  by  one  set  of  pegple  for  another  set  of  people 
which  only  proves  a  general  love  of  exercising  power  when  the 
opportunity  is  given.  His  ailment  would  be  equally  good  to  prove 
the  beneficial  character  of  the  intractable,  but  universally  spread^ 
entails  under  the  statute,  or  indeed  of  any  other  institution,  which, 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  powerful  few,  has  pervaded  the 
land.  Anybody  who  has  followed  my  remarks  in  this  paper  with 
even  a  small  amount  of  approbation  will  agree  that  the  questions 
here  propounded  must  be  discussed  and  answered  before  it  can  he 
decided  that  Family  Settlements  are  simply  the  expression  of 
legitimate  wishes,  or  that  those  who  try  to  abate  undue  concentration 
of  land  are  simply  attacking  the  inevitable  inequality  of  human 
conditions. 

H. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF    COLONIZATION 
AND  EMIGRATION. 


A  PHILANTHROPIST  has  been  defined  by  a  cynic  as  a  person  who 
loves  himself,  and  who  lives  on  the  miseries  of  others.    Uightly 
or  Trrongiy,   philanthropic  prescriptions   of  emigration,   as   a   medi- 
I  cine  Cdt  social  sores,  have  inHamed  the  minds  of  the  working  classes, 
both  in  Kiigland  and  the  Colonies,  to  revolt.      This  feeling  is  shared 
by  the  Revolutionary  Socialists,  and  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Radical 
party.     It  is  held  that  any  attempt  to  relieve  our  own  troubles  by 
(hipping  them  in  boatload;^  to  our  kiu  Ixryoud  sea.  is  but  a  slovenly 
device  of  interested  capitoliiits  to  postpone  the  upheaval  of  au  eU'etc 
land  system.     Kordo  the  Agents* General  for  the  Colonies — with  the 
eiception  of  the  High  Cummissioncr  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada — 
speak  with  ambiguous  voices  as  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  wage- 
earning  communities,  whose  ambassadors  they  arc.      Colonial  wage- 
corning  interests  must  be  jealously  guarded  by  the  Agents- General, 
and  the  behests  of  the  voters  must  be  loyally  and  promptly  obeyed, 
or  they  will  find  an  emphatic  mode  of  expressing  their  dissatisfactioa. 
In  an    article   in   the   Con'trmpohaiiv    Review,  for  May    1885,  I 
endeavoured  to  analyse  the  causes  and  the  remedies  for  the  permanent 
cl  iatreea  among  the  poor  of  our  great  cities.      Not  as  a  panacea,  but 
A-m  a  cottribution  to  the  solviug  of  the  problem,  Emigration,  rightly 
ordered  and  admiuistered,  was  named  as  one  of  the   more  obvious, 
bio^t  Dot  the  most  important  or  elfectual  of  remedies.     Since  that  time 
X     Xive  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  having  travelled 
»oine  19,000  miles  and  visited  all  the  emigrating  countries  of  Kurope, 
»^*king  light  on  the  obscurity  with  whicli  the  whole  subject  is  cnve- 
l<:>jied.     For  although    effective  generalities  on  Kmigration   are  as 
^^^^■nimon  as  blackberries,  constructive  and  practical  schemes  arc  some- 
^V'liat  rare.     In  the  present  state  of  politics  it  is  idle  to  present  as 
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feasible  auy  sclieme  wlich  shall  include  all  that  ia  desirable — for  wiA 
the  country  staggeriag  under  a  liudget  of  £100,000,000,  uothiug  leea 
tbau  the  sturdy  faith  of  the  Hi^h  Commissioner  of  the  Domioiou  of 
Canada  is  required  to  prefer  a  claim  od  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to 
admit  the  general  principle  of  State  aid.  Still,  much  may  be  done, 
and  the  followiDf;iive  points  may  he  thought  worthy  of  couaideratiou 
by  the  community  : — 

I.  Information  Bureau. — The  present  sources  of  knowledge  do 
not  exhaust  the  supply  of  facts ;  they  are  available  to  few ;  are  often 
fragmentary,  sometimes  obsolete,  and,  not  seldom,  lead  to  indis- 
criminate emigratioDj  and  consequently  to  sufi'cring,  and  disappoint- 
ment.  , 

At  the  present  time  informatioa  as  to  the  industrial  conditions 
ruling  in  British  Colonies  must   be  obtained  from — 

(o)  The  Agenta-Geueral  of  the  Colonies. 

{d)  The  Colonial  Office  publications,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Governors  of  Colonies,  presented  to  Porliamcut. 

{e)   Existing  Emigration  Societies. 

(d)  Individuals  interested  in  the  promotion  of  emigration  from 
tbe  United  Kingdom. 

Tlio  proposed  Bureau  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Office 
should  Ik  diligent  in  obtaining,  siftiug  and  collating,  from  all 
available  eourncs  within  the  United  Kingdom,  intelligence  of  every 
description  relating  to  the  work  ;  and  should  make  it  its  business 
to  supplement  this  iotelligcncc  by  systematic  efforts  to  obtain  from 
trustworthy  and  non-political  sources  in  excry  town  in  every  Colony, 
a  monthly  report  as  to  the  industrial  and  agricultural  demand  for 
labour  iu  the  town  and  district  reported  on. 

As    the   political    and    industrial    condition     existing     iu    the 
Anglo-Saxon   Colonics  diflei-s  iu  almost  every  case,  the  methods   of 
obtaining  the  information  desired  must  vary  with  the  several  peco-r 
liarities  of  the  Colonics  themselves. 

The  Government  of  Canada,  having  a  vaat  extent  of  icTritory 
awaiting  development,  is  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  further  any 
steps  which  may  lead  to  the  introduction  of  suitable  labour  and 
additional  capital.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  recently  statcrd  that  lui 
Government  would  he  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  proposed  Bureau 
by  causing  the  transmission  to  it,  through  the  Jliniater  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  regular,  authentic  and  responsible  reports  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  riiffcrcnt  towns  and  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  This  information 
would  include  confidential  and  semi- confidential  intelligence,  the 
publication  of  which  might  be,  under  somo  circumstances,  ucdeeir- 
ablc,  but  the  possession  of  which  by  tbe  Bureau  would  be  of  value 
and  importance. 

The  Cape  Colony  at  the  present  moment  presents  not  only  an 
opening  for  a  cousiderablc  number  of  judiciously  selected  agricultural 
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imroij^ntSf  but  the  political  effect  of  tlicir  addition  to  the  Cape 
oommimity  vould,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  all  parties,  be  attended 
with  happy  resnlts.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  state  of  party 
politico  at  the  Cape,  it  is  impossible  to  ask,  or  to  expect,  that  the 
Gorernment  of  Mr.  Upingtoa  will  act  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
information  to  the  Uureau  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Gorenimcnt  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  other  influences 
should  be  brought  to  bear.  A  recent  visit  to  the  Colony,  in  con- 
nection with  a  private  scheme  of  colonization,  enables  me  to  say  with 
confidence  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaiuiug  the  assistance 
of  re8tx>usibte  individuals  who  will  supply  in  detail  the  iufurmatiou 
which  cannot  under  present  circumstances  be  supplied  direct  from^ 
Government  sources. 

With  regard  to  the  Australian  Colonics  something  may  be  done 
by  means  of  a  circular  despatch,  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
respective  Colonics,  inviting  tlicir  support ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  a  responsible  agent,  unconnected  with  politics,  to  visit  Australia 
for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
mis&ion  of  full,  impartial  and  regular  reports.  Dread  of  competition, 
displayed  in  an  acute  form  in  the  Cliinese  Exclusion  Acts,  is  equally 
hostile  to  any  undertaking  whatever  which  will  have  as  an  inevitable 
result  the  lowering  of  wages.  On  this  ground  the  Governors  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  cannot  be  expected  in  their  dignified  and  consti- 
tutional positions  to  identify  themselves  with  measures  openly  repug- 
D&Dt  to  their  Ministries,  who  represent  constituencies  the  bulk  of 
which  are  wage-earners,  for  these  latter  will  undoubtedly  be  affected 
by  the  immigration  of  competitors  from  England  and  Scotland. 

The  information  thus  collected  by  the  Bureau  will  require  to  be 
condensed,  tabulated  and  distributed.     For  the  latter  work  the  co- 

C  operation  of  the  Post-Office  Department  should  be  ensured.      It  will 
pro1>abIy  be  found  well  to  publish  information   by  means  of  semi- 
official   printed  notices   to  he  displayed  in  selected  rural  and  urban 
X>ost-office8.      The  use  of  the  telegraph  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
ZCkatton  should  be  allowed,  at  all  events  in  cases  of  urgency  and  im- 
t>ortunce. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  over  the  present  competitive  muddle, 
^"Wnll  be   that  the  information  supplied  will  be  official,  impartial  and 
^aruc,  instead  of  irresponsible,  imaginative,  or  obsolete,  aa  is  now  too 
o^cn  the  case. 

As  the  Bureau  will  occasionally  obtain  information  of  a  deterrent 
<^liaractcr,  waniings  against  the  emigration  of  artisans  or  labourers  to 
O'verstocked  localities,  should  form  a  special  feature  among  the  duties 
^^«volving  on  this  Department. 

I  refrain  from  oun^^idcriug  the  advisability  of  including  the  United 
S  tatcs  or  other  foreign  couutrie.**,  as  within  the  scope  of  operations  of 
*-^e  Bureau — 
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(a)  Because  the  commercial  Taliie  to  Great  Britain  of  an  emigrant 
to  an  Kngliah  Colony  is  from  five  to  sixteen  times  as  great 
as  that  of  an  emigrant  to  the  United  States. 

(6)  Because  the  work  speoifictl  herein  is  suflicicnt  to  absorb  the 
energies  of  the  Bureau.  If  it  be  satisfactorily  carried  out, 
there  will  he  no  difficulty  iu  adding  to  the  functions,  and 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

II.  A  National  Council. — The  apathy  of  generous  and  patriotic 
English  citizens  towards  emigration,  arises  from  the  bustling  crowd  of 
competitors  for  their  favour;  from  the  large  expenditure  on  rent  and 
salaries,  as  compared  wiih  the  extent  of  tlie  work  accomplished,  and 
from  the  absence  of  guarantee  that  the  work  done  is  conducted  with 
knowledge,  economy  and  skill.  Of  the  .61,000,000  given  away  in 
Ix)ndon  last  year,  not  more  than  jtl  3,000  was  spent  iu  emigration, 
and  fewer  than  3,500  souls  were  sent  uway  hy  the  Societies.  Many 
of  these  societies  and  agencies  have  done,  and  arc  doing,  noble  work, 
which,  however  good  of  its  kind,  is  like  British  Cavalry,  in  bo  far  a» 
there  is  too  little  of  it.  A  National  Council,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  societies,  and  of  individuals  interested  in  emigration, 
with  six  or  eight  men  of  light  and  Icoding  to  impart  additional 
strength  to  so  representative  a  body,  would  command  more  of  the 
coDfidcDcc  of  the  community  than  the  present  concourse  of  struggling 
and  disunited  molecules  of  energy.  As  the  Intelligence  Bureau 
would  be  the  telephonic  switchboard  to  receive  and  distribute  iufor- 
roatiou,  so  the  Council  would  receive  nnd  distribute  the  contributions 
of  the  wealthy.  In  nowise  undertaking  the  actual  emigration 
business  themst^lves,  they  would  dispcise  of  moneys  entrusted  to- 
thc  Council  l»y  distribution  to  societies  and  individuals  proven 
competent  and  economical  in  the  tran.saction  of  previous  emigration 
business.  Tlic  federation  of  the  twenty- five  societies  and  agencies 
could  not  long  be  deferred  when  it  is  found  that  the  needless  duplica- 
tion of  identical  machinery  did  not  command  the  favour  of  the 
Council,  as  trustees  for  the  public.  Uigid  justice  in  the  distribution 
of  money  subscribed  by  the  public  to  all  forms  of  religious  faith, 
would  be  of  prime  importance,  since  whatever  may  be  the  desirability 
of  a  universal  fusion,  it  is  improbable  that  the  societies  connected 
with  religious  bodies  would  ever  relinquish  a  separate  form  o£ 
existence. 

III.  State  Aid. — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  case  has  ever  been  made 
out  for  subventions  from  tlie  State  towards  colonization  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  relieving  distress  at  home.  Arguments  employed 
in  support  of  State-aided  emigration  undertaken  with  philanthropic 
intentions  arc  equally  cogent  in  support  of  the  establishment  o£ 
aivliert  nalionatix,  or  of  any  other  hare-brained  fantasies  of  un- 
tutored emotion.     If,  however,  the  State  is  unable  to  grasp  with  it» 
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iron  liand  worlcs  of  sympathy,  there  are  now  two  oppcrtunities  in 
seizing  which  the  GoTernment  tnftyensnre  the  country  ngaiuat  future 
effusion  of  blood  and  waste  of  treasure,  by  a  moderate  outlay  ou  State 
Colonizatiou,  The  Transvaal  and  Zuln  wars,  and  the  Becbuanaland 
cxpeditionj  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  Natal,  the  TranBvaal, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  been  economically  rein- 
forced by  a  peaceable  army  corps  of  God-fearing,  hard-working  men 
and  women  from  England  and  Scotland,  sent  out  by  the  State  and 
their  maintenance  provided  for  until  they  became  rooted  in  their  new 
homes.  Eighteen  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  in  South  Afnca 
since  1871  in  shedding  blood  and  scattering  iron.  Nothing  has 
been  settled.  The  guiltiness  of  blood,  ruined  homes  not  a  few,  and 
the  roused  spectre  of  race  feeling  between  two  peoples  with  no  in- 
^H  tcrests  apart,  reflect  on  English  statesmanship  indelible  disgrace — for 
^1  these  things,  being  unnecessary',  hare  stained  the  record  of  Knglish 
H  history.  So  much  for  the  past.  Sir  Charles  Mills,  the  able  and  inde- 
fatigable representative  of  the  Cape  Government,  himself  organized 
the  scttlemeni  of  the  (-rcrman  Legion  in  Katfraria,  which  has  pro\"cn 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Cape  Colony.  It  was  a  work  on 
which  any  man  may  be  proud  to  look  back.  Mr,  Spring  Rice,  in  1820, 
moved  the  Government  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  place  the  sum  of  £50,000 
on  the  estimates  of  the  year  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  proWnce 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  "What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  British  tax- 
payers have  never  since  1857  been  called  on  to  pay  a  penny-piece  for 
the  defence  of  a  stretch  of  country  repeatedly  attacked  by  a  nume- 
rous and  a  courageous  foe.  Arguing  from  these  premises,  and 
looking  both  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Bcchuaualand  and  of  Zulu- 
land,  and  to  the  probability  of  fresh  expenditure  becoming  necessary 
"within  the  next  few  years,  it  would  be  imprudent  not  to  repeat  that 
■which  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  to  colonize  both  Bcchuana- 
land  and  Zululand  with  young  men  and  young  womeu  from  Great 
3ritain.  If  trouble  comes,  the  ploughsliares  can  be  beaten  into 
■words;  but  resolute  and  continuous  defence  of  hearths  and  homes 
is  comparatively  cheap,  and  certainly  more  rational  than  spasmodic 
anatehea   at  military   glory,  and  periodical    relapses   into   shameful 

rdifTcrcncc. 
Political  tetanus  has  affected  the  muscular  system  of  governing 
South  Africa.     Cheap  and  effective — ^us  demonstrated  i.i   the  past, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone's  jam — colonization  is  an  "excellent  substitute" 
^or  the  cannon  solution  of  an  existing  dilemma.     If  the  t:i;w  Govcrn- 
Boueut  of  Mr.  Gladstone  doubt  tbc  accuracy  of  these  facts,  let  them  ask 
^TLord   AA'olsclcy    and    Sir  Charles   Warren,   Sir   Hercules   Robinson, 
Mr.  Upiugton,  Sir  Thomas  Scauicu  and  Sir  Charles  Mills,  for  their 
icontidcutial  opitiions.      Vt'c  may  iguorc  the  cloud  ahead.      We  may 
fold   our  hands  and  cry  for  a  little  more  sleep  and  a  little  more 
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slumber,  but  responsibilities  are  accumulating  at  compound  intereat 
while  Euglaod  dreams  the  precious  hours  away. 

I  compute  the  cost  of  settling  Bechuanalaud  at  J&80,000,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  price  advanced  by  the  uatiou  for  the  purchase 
of  a  picture  ;  and  of  Zululand  at  £60,000^  or  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  pills  and  bandages  to  be  supplied  to  the  Royal  Navy  for  1885-6. 

IV.  Guidance  of  British  Emigrants  to  British  Colonies. — One  man 

vbo  goes  to  Australia  is  worth  sixteen  and  a  half  times  as  much  to  the^ 

mother  country  as  a  man  who  goes  to  the  United  States.    Canada  and 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  destinations,  which,  when  Wewcd  from  the 

British  mauufacturer's  point  of  view,  are  five  or  six  times  more  valuable 

to  him  and  to  his  employes  than  any  foreign  country.     Germany, 

Denmark,  Swcdcu  and  Norway  set  us  examples  of  common  sense  in 

the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  destination  of  their  cmigrantftj 

— space  will  not  allow  me  to  recount  them.      But  iu  the  interests  of 

trade  it  is  not  common  sense   to  charge  Australia  and  the  Cape 

Colony  2a.  Gd.  a  gallon  for  their  wines,  while  the  Frenchmaii  and 

the  German  arc  allowed  to  sell  their  driuk  in  Kugland  after  paying 

an  imi}ost  of  one  shilling.      Not  ignorant  of  existing  treaties  or  uf 

the  proof  spirit  clauses  therein,  1  submit  that  these  are  dilHcultics 

to  be  overcome  in  the  interests  of  our  trade,  our   Colonies  and  our 

emigrants;    and    it    may  be    that   the  unsightly  word    Reciprocity 

is  like  the  root  of  the   Attendant  Spirit  in  "  Comus,"   whioh   in 

England 

"...  wu  darkish  And  had  pricUM  00  it, 
But  in  auutber  country,  oa  he  aaid. 
Dare  a  brigbfe  golden  tbwer  .  .  ." 

V,  Revision  of  the  Pajtsetigers  Act  of  185u.*^Uudcr  the  present 
muddling  and  obsolete  arraugemeuts,  solicitude  for  the  emigrants' 
diet  on  board  ship,  and  interest  iu  the  emigrants'  bunk,  absorb 
departmental  energies  which  are  earnestly  required  to  checkmate  un- 
principled scoundrels  who,  under  shelter  of  the  law,  practise  on  the 
credulity  of  the  iK>or  emigrant,  and  wrest  rules  and  clauses,  intended 
to  protect  the  licensed  broker  and  bia  clients,  into  vehicles  for  evasion 
and  misrepresentation.  I  u  the  broad  light  of  day,  under  thej 
philanthropic  eyes  of  Parliament-men,  passionate  iu  their  expression^ 
of  sympathy  for  the  (loor  roan  and  his  troubles,  these  harpies  ply 
their  vile  trade,  advertise  in  the  newspapers,  and  with  tongue  in 
cheek  traffic  securely  on  the  ruined  hopes  and  blighted  homes  of 
hundreds  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen, 

The  reports  of  the  Mansion  House  police-court,  cases  of  delude 
emigrants,  and  certain  advertisements  in  the  cheap  press — refer 
ring  to  passages  for  emigrants  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
from  continental  ports — arc  intimately  connected.  The  emigration 
officers,  acting  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  admirably  ctlicicut,  but 
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fhcj  are  powerless,  either  to  prevent  fraudulent  misrcprc^iciitations  or 
to  pauiaU  the  iudivuIuaU  yiho  thrive  under  the  shadow  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

This  difficulty  arises  from  the  -ith^  (>6th,  and  7l8t  sections  of  the 
Passengers  Act  of  1855.  From  the  4th  section  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Act  neTcr  contemplated  embarkation  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  from  the  Hiith  and  7lst  sections  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  words  "from  the  United   Kingdom"  raises  a  difficulty  which 

cannot  be  got  over. 

^B      Any  future  amcndmeiit  of  the  Passengers  Act  should  follow  the 

^"  lines  of  the  Nethcrlaud  law  on  emigration,  which,  in  Article  7,  sets 

I      forth:— 

^f  Any  person  undertaking,  either  on  his  own  acoonnt,  or  as  agent,  to 
conroy  Dutch  or  t'lireign  emigrant*  from  the  Netherlands,  or  a  place  out 
of  Kuropc,  shidi,  notwithstanduig  whether  the  embaikstiDu  Uikea  place  in  a 
Netherland  or  foreipn  port,  previously  jirovide  real  or  perBoniU  bail  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  fiillilment  of  tiio  conditioiia,  &c. 
H  Arucio  23  providos  also,  that  persons  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of 
^LArticld  7  should  give  sc^runty^  &c, 

^^  Arliolo  22  also  prohibits  persons  who  are  qualified  according  to  the  Act 
^Hfrom  advertising  in  newiipapers,  posting  up  biUi^,  hanging  out  boards,  Scc^  or 
^Rakuig  any  means  whatever  for  making  it  known  that  they  are  emigration 
^Hgont!!,  and  giving  the  police  authority  to  deal  with  auch  cases.  These  pre- 
Bcnutiona  are  wise,  and  would  put  a  stop  to  an  immense  amount  of  impodtion 
l>eing  practised  on  emigranta. 

The  five  jioints  enumerated  require  no  party  legislation  to  carry 
them  into  ctlect.  But  if  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  the 
SoTcreign  and  of  her  dominions  arc  to  be  maintained  by  peaceable 
xneans,  some  such  measures  as  those  set  forth  are  urgently  required. 
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Abmold  White. 


Sindc  lluB  article  was  in  type.  Lord  Wolselcy  has  written  the 
^V>11uniug  letter  on  the  subject  of  colonizing  South  Africa.  It  would 
\>e  impertinent  to  comment  on  the  terms   in  which  Lord  Wolscley 

B*«fen»  to  the  Boers — but  on  their  behalf  it  may  be  said  that  while 
<;icutific  energy  cannot    be    claimed  as  characteristic  of  the   land- 
owning Cape  Dutchman,  one  cannot  reflect  ou  them  as  a  class  without 
■«mcml)cring    such   men  as    Piet  Vys,  President    Brand,    and    Mr. 
Surgery,  who  wouhl    have   done   honour  to  any  nation  and  at  any 
^mc.     At  any  rate  the  Cape  Dutch  are  in  the  majontr,  and,  as  tlie 
-olony    enjoys     responsible     Government   it     is   well   they    should 
Lnderstand^  that  in  the  coming  exodus  uf  Britous  tu  the  Cape,  there 
neither  [wlitical  animus  nor  remembrance  of  what  is   better  for- 
Sotten,  ia  those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  this  end. 

A.  W. 
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"  6,  Hill  Stust,  W.,  m  February,  1886. 
**  Dear  Sir, 

"  In  reply  to  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  the  great  solution  to 
all  our  difficulties  in  South  Africa  is  to  be  found  in  a  well-devised  and  well- 
organized  system  of  Emigration  to  sites  well  adapted  for  Colonization.  Those 
sites  exist  in  Natal,  Zululand,  and  Bechuanaland.  The  Boers  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  develop  the  country  they  nominally  occupy,  nor  until  they  learn 
trom  British  Colonists  what  can  be  made  of  the  land  are  they  ever  likely  to 
progress  in  civilization.  At  present  in  the  distant  provinces,  the  Boer  is 
very  little  above  the  poor  black  man  whom  he  forces  to  become  his  slave. 

"  Hitherto  the  emigrant  has  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  on  in  South 
Africa,  as  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  create  a  good,  sound  organization 
there  to  help  him  on  arrival  either  to  land  or  to  work.  The  squabbles  between 
party  politicians  in  South  Africa — who  are  more  intent  upon  personal  aggran- 
dizement than  the  good  of  the  people — have  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption 
of  any  good  scheme  for  the  Colonization  of  that  vast  country.  Taking  as  I  do 
the  deepest  interest  in  its  welfare  as  a  British  province,  I  earnestly  wish 
your  attempt  every  possible  success. 

'*  I  remain, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  *'  Wolselet. 

"Arnold  "White,  Esq., 
"&c.  &c.  &c." 


THE  AMATEUR. 


THKEK  is  a  class  of  individuals  which  ^ows  larger  every  day,  and 
^  for  wliich  few  people  have  a  good  word,  though  it  forms  the  top- 

'tnost  twig  of  our  tree  of  civilization,  the  very  apex  and  crown  of  modera 
Ufc.  TItc  amateur — for  it  is  of  him  and  his  class  we  arc  speaking — is  a 
great  fact ;  hia  work,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  his  idleness,  is  to 
be  seen  on  every  hand.  As  a  modf;rii  "Titer  said,  who  conceals  much 
kindly  wisdom  beneath  the  interest  of  his  stor:es,  *' Geutlefolks  in 
general  have  a  very  awkward  rock  ahead  io  life — the  rock  ahead  of 
their  own  idleness.  Their  lives  being  for  the  inost  part  passed  in 
looking  about  tiicm  for  something  to  do,  it  is  curious  to  see — especially 
when  their  tastes  arc  of  what  is  called  the  intellectual  sort — how 
oflcD  they  drift  blindfold  into  some  nasty  pursuit." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  this  extraordinary 
xievclopmcnt  of  these  amateurs  during  the  last  twenty  years.     The 
increase  of  luxury,  perhaps,  is  partially  responsible,  and  the  advances 
'Knadc  in  tcienre,,  and  the  development  of  education,  have,  by  opening  up 
xxew  vistas  of  thought  and   action,  done  their  share.     The  impulse 
ja-iven  to  art  also  in  the  beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  this  century, 
threw    open    to    the    idle   and   well-to-do   many    artistic  or    quasi- 
artistic  occupations  which  had  been  hitherto  neglected  or  unknown, 
^■^ashion,  perhaj)?,  played  the  most  important  part  of  all,  and  the  desire 
<i»f  at   least  appearing  to  do  something,  became  general.     With  the 
~^vidc-spreading  decay  of  class  iirivilegcs  and  class  prejudices,  came  the 
^^iecay  also  of  the   notion  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  rich 
"t:^  do  anything   with   their  bauds  or  their  head,  and  it  may  be  said, 
^^roadly  speakiug,  that  a  large  part  of  the  upper  and  upper  middle 
«:^las«c3  HwcUed  the  ranks  of  the  amateurs  in  the  endeavour  to  justify 
♦■«  themselves   their   own  existence.     The  last  forty  years  especially 
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bave  be£n  years  uf  change,  la  wliich  the  old  landmarks  have 
swept  away,  the  old  harriers  between  the  occupatioa  of  mea  and  won 
removedf  have  heen  a  time  favourable  above  all  else  to  the  half-bch 
half*acquiremenis,  and  half-labours  which  mark  the  character 
amateur  work.  Our  grandmothers  made  jams,  and  made  them  w 
but  our  children  paint  jam-pot«,  and  paint  thera  badly.  That  is 
eituatioQ  in  a  nutshell.  lu  older  ]:lQglish  times,  folks  either 
nothing,  or  they  did  somcthiug,  but  nowadays  their  Wxc^  arc  gt  vc 
up  to  strenuous  idleness — to  dressing  up  their  lack  of  oc^ct 
pation  in  the  clothes  of  industry.  How  nice  it  is  to  think  that  noble 
lords  now  deign  to  soil  their  fingers  with  collodion,  and  make  as  great 
a  mCBS  of  ft  dry-piate  as  the  heart  could  wisli ;  that  noble  ladies  eauk 
be  seen,  with  AVattcau  aprons  and  gilt  hair-pins,  sticking  up  imit«ti< 
dadoes  in  East-end  schoolrooms ;  that  princesses  of  the  blo< 
condescend  to  exhibit  weak  landscapes  upon  the  walls  of  public  g* 
leries ;  that  if  one  falls  ^own  in  the  street,  hft  can  be  picked  up 
cared  for  by  a  member  of  tbc  Ambulance  Society;  that  C' 
Ministers  employ  their  t>pare  moments  in  writing  romances,  or  ' 
down  oaks ;  that  our  dukes  write  learnedly  on  evolution,  and 
earls  throw  otf  little  immoral  French  poems,  without  percoptiblL  ' 
nution  of  their  dignity.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  ol  - 
when  au  artist  or  an  author  was  8im]>ly  u.  "  painting-fellow  "  or 
**  writing-fellow;  "  when  people  who  did  not  know  or  care  anythii 
about  art  or  literature  were  contented  to  bo  ignorant  of  it ;  wl^en  t  ] 
women  were  really  housewives,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a-i 
the  men,  after  their  rough  and,  if  you  like,  rather  brutal,  tieUI- 
drank  themselves  stolidly  asleep   after   dinner;   I   wonder   \\  ""l 

those  days  were  not  really  preferable,  if  only  because  of  their  gren^*' 
sincerity.  But  anyhow,  whether  this  be  sfi  or  not,  bcrc  the  a;-: 
is,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  him.  After  all,  as  the  c 
porter  said  to  an  undergraduate  of  an  unpopular  tutor,  **  Kcmenits*^* 
sir,  he's  a  human  being ;"  and  though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  t'^*" 
contract  that  his  work  should  be  partial  and  dcticient,  it  is  x>^^' 
necessary  that  it  should  be  either  aimless,  adectcjl,  or  uumcAniug* 

There  arc  two  chief  classes  of  art  amateurs;  of  which  the  (»r 
moat  numerous  includes  those  who  think  that  drawing  can  be  t 
in  an  Abracad&bra,  and  painting  in  a  Fi-fo-fam.     The  second  c?l' 
consists  of  those  who  thiuk   that  the  alphabet  of  art  constitute*    *' 
whole  of  its  literature,  or,  at  all  events,  all  the  literature  of  wl^i*^ 
they  are  capable:  from  this  second  class  is  to  be  expected  uol1>*' 
but  isolated  details  of  Nature,  on  each  of  which  an  equal  amoun*^ 
microscopic  labour  has  been  bcHtowed. 

Now,  there  are  qualities  which  the  amatetir  is  hy  bis  rery  litr*'^ 
tions  fitted  to  possess,  such  as  might  play  an  important  part  in 
i  development  of  art.     But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  tl»o' 
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bappcn,  to  Tccog:nizc  both  the  limits  of  unprofessional  work,  and  the 
<lirection  in  which  that  work  can  find  its  adequate  development;  and 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  this  should  be  done«  for  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  the  amateur  has  to  contend  is,  as  a  rule,  that 
which  is  put  iu  his  way  by  his  instructor.  Perhaps  I  shall  make  my 
meaning  plain  if  I  say  that  the  instruction  given  to  the  unpro- 
fessional stuileut  (I  intend  to  speak  only  of  the  art-student]  is 
directed  towards  concealing,  rather  than  enabling  him  to  conquOT, 
the  diOicuUicfl  of  his  art.  Fancy  what  we  should  think  of  a 
swimming-master  who  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  hath  in  which  his 
iostniction  was  to  be  given,  and  taught  ua  how  to  sew  corks 
tt^thcp  and  attach  them  to  Tarious  parts  of  our  body.  This  is 
exactly,  without  metaphor  or  exaggeration,  what  the  ordinary  art- 
iQitLructor  does  for  his  amateur  pupils — thougli  the  comparison  would 
be  rendered  more  complete  if  we  were  to  say  that  our  swimming- 
master  first  drained  off  the  water  till  he  left  it  about  six  inches  deep, 
before  he  alloired  his  pupils  to  make  their  first  experiment.  As 
Winwood  Kcade  once  said,  on  another  subject,  "  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  utility,  or  approve  of  the  disguise^  of  this  practice."  This  educa- 
tiou  of  the  outside,  which  results  only  in  produciufc  something  to 
show  friends  and  relations,  is  the  hcsettiug  vice  of  the  present  day. 
It  renders  us  capable  of  pleasing  nobody  and  helping  nobody;  it 
COiTUpts  at  the  same    time    both    the  teacher  and  the  tsnght;    it 

»<rreatot  a  class  of  sham  workers,  both  raafiter  and  pupil ;    it  renders 
those  who  are  engaged  therein,  incapable  of  the  simplest  right  fecliug 
l^aut  art  or  artists. 
B'lt  is  the  simplest  truism  that  there  cannot  be  two  ways  of  teaching 
art,  though  there  may  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  diflcrcnt  methods 
of  acquiring  its  technical  qualities.    The  mechanical  use  of  the  brush 
or  the  pencil,  can  be  learnt  almost  as  securely,  though  not  as  swiftly, 
as  the  use  of  the  needle ;  and  the  necessary  education  for  the  eye  or 
hand    can   be   given   by  the  study   of  almost   any  class  of  objects, 
though  some,  no   doubt,  will    produce   the   elfect   more  quickly  and 
easily  than  others.     But  the  facts  which  lie,  so  to  speak,  at  the  root  of 
art  itself,  which  form  the  groundwork  upon  wliich  idl  right  delineation 
of  Nature  must  proceed,  are  immutably  the  same,  for  all  classes  and 
«aU    tiroes.      If  the    amateur  docs  not   learn  these,   he  really  Icarus 
Xiothtng.      Drawings  are  not  made  by  recipe,  like  puddings,  but  are 
vnade  by  the   application  to   special   instances,  of  general  truths  of 
^onn  and  colour,  and  laws  of  perspective  and  gradation,  and  light  and 
«hndc  tone  and  value,  of  composition,  emphasis,  and  subordination. 
2\'o  recipe  can  ever  be  given  which  will  include  the  effect  of  all  these 
n  their  application  to  even  the  simplest  subject ;  and  all  methods  of 
iiou   which   pretend  to  teach  any  such  formula  for  producing 
-.arc  not  only  worthless  in  themselves,  but  have  this  added 
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and   terrible  vice,  that  wbile  they  render  the  student  incapftble  of 
doing  anything  good    himself,  they  render  him  equally  powerless  to  ■■ 
appreciate  any  right-doing  in  others.  ^| 

It  is  luy  endeavour,  in  the  following  article,  to  give  aa  clearly 
and    briefly    as    possible  some  plain    precepts    which  may  help    to 
smooth    the    way    of    those    who    are    trying   to   paint  themselves,  ^^ 
or    to    understand    the    painting   of  others.       But   before   doing  S 
this,  T   am   desirous  of  stating   clearly  that   I   arrogate   to   myself " 
no    professional    infaUibility.       It    was    my    lot,    as  a  boy,    to    be 
told    by    the    artist   wlio   instmcted  my   brother    and    aister,    that 
I  had   no    taste    for,  or    capability   of,    jwinting;    and   had   I    not 
chanced,    while     at     Trinity,     to     read      Raskin,     I     should    have 
accepted    without     hesitation     ray    old     master's    verdict.       But 
after  reading    the   "  Klemcnts  of    Drawing,"   and    then   "  Modem  ^ 
Painters,"  I   worked    away,  not  quite  without  hope,  and   not  quite  B 
without  result.     It  is  my  firm  belief  that  every  one  who  cares  for 
pictures,  or  for  natural  beauty  in  the  sense  of  wishing  to  repro- 
duce it,  may,  if  he  chooses  to   give  the  time,  and  go  to  work   in 
the  right  way,  attain  to  a  reproduction  of  Nature  which  shall  be  a  fl 
real  delight  to  himself,  and  even,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  pleasure  to  his 
friends.     But  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  paying  for  any  number  of 
lessons,  be  the  master  ever  so  skilful.     It  is   to  be  done  only  by 
continual  study  of  natural  fact  and  natural  laws,  by  gradually  educa- 
ting, not  only  the  hand,  but  the  brain,    the  eye,  and   the    heart,  and 
bringing  all  of  these  to  bear  upon  your  work.      It  is  in   this   latter 
respect,  as  a  rule,  that   the  amateur  fails   so   dismally  and  so  inex- 
euaably  :    be    fails    not    so    mnch    for   want  of    skill   as   for   want 
of  effort.       Tlic  labour   required    for    seeing  correctly,  is    definite 
and  real,  and  is   nci*er  given   by  those  whose  method  of  Hfc   it  u 
to  pay  other  folks  to  see  for  them.     And  yet  art  is  the  result,  in 
the  first  place  of  seeing  rightly,  and  in  the  second  of  feeling  rightly 
about  what  is  seen.     And  iu   so  far  as  amateur  art   is  good,  it  u 
because  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  which  are  admirable  in  profeasioual 
art ;  and  when  it  is  bad,  it  is  because  of  its  failing  to  possess  those 
merits.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  amateur  should   not   see  and 
feel  as  n'ghtly  as  the  professional,  if  be  will  seek  for  the  right  way  of 
doing  80.     But  the  erpresaion  of  his  thought  and  feeling  must  inva^ 
riably  be  inadequate.    Indee<l,  in  some  ways  the  unprofessioual  student 
has  even  an  advantage,  for  his  work  is  rarely  thwarted  by  pecuniary 
obstacles,  rarely  modified  by  considerations  of  what  is  popular  and 
likely  to  sell.     There  is  no  excuse  for  bis  being  dull  or  mecbanical 
in  painting,  since  the  whole  world  is  before  him  where  to  choose — 
since  he  need  never  choose  a  subject  for  which  he  does  not  care.    And 
yet,  after  having  been  for  some  years  a  critic  of  a  large  and  more  than 
averagcly  skilful  amateur  drawiog  club  (some  of  the  members  used  to 
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esliihit),  and  hnWng  had  a  fnr  larger  experience  of  professional  work, 
I  am  coDvinecd  that,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  amateur  does 
really  care  less  for  his  subject  tban  the  average  artist.  It  is  not  the 
ignorance  nor  the  incapacity  of  the  lady  or  gentleman  student  whieli 
tries  tlic  iostructor,  hut  it  is  their  extraordinary  wilful  obstinacy, 
the  way  in  which  he  or  she  comes  dawdling  down  to  the  river,  the 
mountain,  or  the  forestj  with  a  head  full  of  other  things,  and  a  heart 
mpty,  and  languidly  takes  out  a  brush   and  sucks   it    while    gazing 

cautiy   at  the  scene  selected.       Strange  as  it  may   seem,    it  has 

rarely  been  my  experience  (on  an  average  not  more  than  once  ia  fifty 

me*)  to  find  an  itnprofesnionul  drawing  from  Nature,  in  which  the 

ults  were  not  caused  chiefly  by  the  laziness  or  the  carelessness  of 
tbe  studcntj  rather  than  by  his  incapacity.  Speaking  crudely,  one 
iiiay  say  of  those  who  make  sketches,  that  it  is  only  artists  who  try 
to  do  them  as  wcU  as  they  can.  The  amateur,  as  a  rule,  with  a  tenth 
of  the  profcssionars  capacity,  and  a  hundredth  of  his  precedent 
education,  devotes  a  languid  attention  for  a  minute's  time,  aud 
19  then  surpriBcd  at  the  poorness  of  the  result.  The  truth  is,  that 
ms  a  mle  with  these  half-and-half  people,  effort  ceases,  when  dillicuUy 
b^ns.     As  long  as  their  blotted  colour  looks  pretty  upon  the  paper 

Kr  the  canvas  ;  so  long  as  no  part  of  their  subject  forces  their  own 
icompetence  upon  their  attention  ;  bo  long,  in  fact,  as  they  can 
either  evade,  or  shut  their  eyes  to  all  the  real  obstacles  in  their 
picture,  they  will  go  on  svimmiugly  enough.  But  let  the  sun  shine 
a  little  too  warmly,  or  the  wind  blow  a  little  too  rough ;  let  the 
ground  be  damp  beneath  their  feet,  or  the  flies  buzzing  about  thrir 
head,  or  a  little  dust  or  sand  spotting  their  paper  aud  mixing  up  with 
their  colours;  let  them  come  to  a  mass  of  cloud.s  which  wants  careful 
drawing,  or  some  boughs  which  arc  waring  in  the  wind,  or  some 
foreground  grass  whose  spears  aud  blossoms  cannot  be  indicated  with 
a  smudge — and  behold,  up  shuts  the  colour-box,  and  down  comes  the 
white  umbrella,  and  the  faint-hearted  practitioner  returns  home  with  a 
sketch  which  he  "  had  no  time  to  finish."  How  sick  every  artist 
gtrts  of  that  phrase.  It  ia  almost  worse  than  its  corrcspondiug  one, 
"it  only  took  me  half  an  hour,  you  know." 

Yet    in    art,    as    in    other    aud     greater    matters,     it     i.i     only 

lure   that    teaches.       Ko    one    who    can    go    on    quite    bravely 

*nd  sincerely    making   mess    after  mess    from    Nature,    hut   cornea 

•o      the    time,   when,     he    does    not     quite    know     how    it     is,    he 

laeikea  messes    no   longer.      Somehow    from   the   failure,  grows  np 

^■»e  fruit.     I  remember  Burne-Jones  saying  to  me,  some  years  ago, 

this  subject,  h  propos  of  the  designing  and  arranging  of  draper)', 

t  he  had  tried  to  do  it  vainly  for  nearly  two  years,  day  after  day, 

■I  one  morning  the  sun  shone,  the  earth  cracked,  the  flowers  bloomed, 

d  be   could  design    drapery  for  ever.      This  is   very  much  the 
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experience  of  all   geuuiae  art-workers.     "  I  can't  do  fig:urc8/'  u»cd 
to  say  tlic  irratioDal  members  of  ray  drawing  cluh,  "ftiid  so   I  won't 
try;"  as  if  "iloiug   figures"  was  a  God-sent  gift,  that  came  down 
from  Leaven  in  a  basket     It   is   this  shivering  on  the  briuk  of  any 
little   deeper  water   than   ordinary,  which   prevents   progress.      Bad 
swimmeni  in  their  depth  can  always   manage   to  keep  up  au  appea 
ancej  if  they  leave   one   toe  on  the   ground,  but  will  never  leara] 
to  swim.      Let  them  flounder  about  a  little  iu  deep  water,  and  get  it 
down  their  throat  and  up  their  nostrils,  and  after  a  certain  time 
spluttering  and  gasping,  and  striking  out  wildly  with  both  armSj  tbej 
will  probably  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.     Tbc  right   frame  ot 
mind  for  any  ordinary  student  when  he  sits  down  to  reproduce  a  bit  of 
Nature,  is  one  not  far  removed  from  terror — not  very  different  from 
what  our  imperfect  swimmer  might  feel  if  suddenly  flung  into  deci 
water.     Let  him  nevertheless  take  heart  \  he  is  travelling  the  ro 
that  every  artist  in  the  world  has  travelled  before  him,  for  there 
that  grand  compensating  law,  that  the  greater  the  native  genius,  thi 
further  removed  is  the  goal  of  attainment.     The  best  painter  is,  as  , 
rule,  more  dissalisfled  with  his  work  than  the  worst.     Painting  %cat\ 
never  easy  yet,  except  to  those  who  were  incapable. 

With  this  brief  enunciation  of  some  of  the  preliminary  considcra-J 
tions  with  respect  to  amateur  and  professional  work,  I  proceed 
give  au  account  of  some  of  the  chief  difDculties  usually  cx|>cricncedj 
some  idea  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  such  work,  and 
few  remarks  upon  the  broader  questions  of  colour,  form,  and  compo«| 
sition.  IJefore  beginning,  I  must  ask  to  be  forgiven  for  the  nc 
sarily  dbjointed  appearance  of  the  following  sentences.  It  is  neo 
sary,  l)ccausc  in  them  T  endeavour  to  condense  in  as  terse  a  form  a<J 
possible,  hints  which,  if  fully  expressed  in  due  sequence  and  conncc* 
lion,  would  cover  ten  times  the  space  at  my  disposal.  The  quaai' 
epigrammatic  form  of  the  paragraphs  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  on 
the  ground  that  I  was  either  compelled  to  .idopt  it  or  omit  half  my! 
subject-matter.  Still  I  must  say  again  clearly  that  the  foUowmg 
hinta  arc  really  worth  nothing  iu  themselves:  constitute  no  Abra* 
oadabra  or  Ki-fo*fum  for  the  production  of  sketches.  All  that  they 
aim  at  is  to  put  before  students  some  plain  facts  iu  connection  with^J 
this  subject,  which  they  will  have  to  consider  and  put  in  their  ngh^H 
connection. 

Since  the  first  obstacle  that  one  who  desires  to  study  any  form  of 
drawing  or  pair.ting  has  to  coulcnd  with  is  undoubtedly  his  relations, 
let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  tbcir  probable  conduct.  If  they  are  of 
the  rare  but  pleasant  kind  who  encourage  the  young  beginner  nonej 
the  less  because  he  is  one  of  their  own  kin,  they  may  be  left,  witli 
blessing  on  their  heads,  so  loug  as  they  do  not  complicate  theii! 
kindness  with  advice.     Bui  should  they  do  tliis,  the  student  miut, 
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be  ia  ^esurous  of  not  wasting  his  time,  refuse  from  the  first  to  listen 
to  their  precepts.  Not  because  they  are  relations  or  friends,  but 
because  it  is  ueccsssry  fur  every  one  wlio  is  setting  to  work  iu  art  to 
be  ft  Iaw  to  liinuelf,  or  at  all  events  to  ha^e  but  one  legitimate  and 
adequate  mnatcr.  If  you  go  following  Tom  or  Nelly's  ideas  of 
pointing,  or  take  in  ideas  of  colour  from  your  maiden  aunt,  or 
copy  sporting  subjects  from  your  bachelor  uncle,  cither  from  love 
of  tiwir  |>ersouaIity  or  respect  for  their  intelligence,  you  are  wasting 
time  entirely,  and  preparing  for  yourself  diilicuUics  in  the  ftiture, 
similar  to  those  which  yuu  might  feel  iu  making  a  freehand  drawing 
after  you  had  bccu  accustomed  to  use  tracing* paper.     For  tiic  first 

I  beginning  of  art,  whether  for  amateur  or  profcssiouaU  is  freedom. 
pcrv  jHUJit  run  aivne,  even  if  you  gtaff^er  and  fail  in  the  aitempi, 
from  your  first  moment.  But  having  got  rid  of  their  advice,  let  us  go 
a  step  further  and  get  nd  of  tLeir  approbation.  Perhaps  this  is  even 
more  fatal  than  their  blame.  For  in  the  first  place  they  seldom  care, 
save  for  you  personally,  and  in  the  second  place  they  seldom  know. 
And  in  the  third  place,  if  they  both  know  and  caie,  they  will 
probably  be  silent.  I'or  in  this  last  resort,  they  will  be  certain  that  the 
IcM  tJ»at  is  said  about  a  student's  work  the  better.  "  Continuez,  jeuue 
^hammc,"  is  what  Carolus  Duran  says  to  his  pupils  when  they  have 
^Hone  an  ciccptioually  good  piece  of  work  :  permission  to  labour  ia 
^Bhc  only  reward  wliich  a  student  should  receive.  Docs  this  seem 
^r&ard?  Do  you  require  encouragement?  Do  you  want  to  show 
i  rtfulUi  That  is  a  fatal  error — an  error  common,  alas!  to  almost 
BTtry  amateur.  The  whole  world  of  Nature  is  just  bcginuing  to  talk 
to  you  ;  it  is  the  greatest  boon,  rightly  understood,  for  your  little 
personal  world  to  be  silent  while  you  learn  the  new  language.  And 
■erer  mind,  though  it  be  Christmas-time  or  New  Year's  Day,  or  the 
anniversary  of  Nell's  marriage ;  don't  give  away  any  of  your  pictures 
at  present.  Give  anything  else,  but  don't  part  with  incomplete  bits 
of  yourself  till  they  arc  worth  having ;  it's  best  to  keep  what  you 
produce  in  the  workshop.  Kc«ist  the  temptation  also  to  look  too 
much  on  what  you  have  done.  Do  it  with  heart  and  brain  to  the 
aunoftt  of  your  power — there's  something  wrong  if  you  don't  feel 
washed-out  after  each  drawing  ;  but  don't  look  at  it  all  day  and  night, 
And  the  next  day,  take  down  the  shutters  afresh,  put  a  new  bit  of  goods 
in  the  window,  and  forget  all  about  yesterday's  sample.  Drawings 
iook  much  better  in  gilt  mounts,  or  framed  neatly,  but  the  drawings 
^licnisclvcs  are  no  better — leave  them  ns  they  ore,  for  the  present  at 
*ll  events.  I  woidd  not  have  you  refuse  to  show  your  work  to  any 
Otic  who  wishes  to  sec  it — that's  making  a  mystery  of  the  matter 
>vliich  the  thing  is  not  worth.  But  I  would  have  you  be  sure  &r8t, 
tihal  they  do  wish  to  sec  it,  and  then  I  would  have  you  show  it, 
taking  as  little   as  possible  of  the   praise  or  blame  bestowed,  and. 
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desiring  neither.     If  your  heart  is  in  your  work,  you  will  soon  come 
into  this  frame  of  mind.      A(ost  random  praise    is    an    irapertincuce; 
though  that  hardly  prevents   our  finding  it  sweet.     Think  of  bow 
foolish  it  would  seem  if,  when  you  were  learning  a  foreign  langutge, 
some  one  who  perhaps  knew  a  few  words  of  it,  and  possibly  none  at 
all,  were  to  ask  you  to  pronounce  the  syllables  you  were  acquainted 
withj  and  compliment  you  on  your  acquirement.  You  arc  learning  oov 
the  universal  language  of  Art,  which  great  men  in  all  times  hare  apeut^ 
their    lives    in   acquiring — do   you   want    to   hear    the  irresponsible 
compliments  of  any  one,  while  you  are  mastering  its  alphabet,  or  evet; 
in  the  midst  of  its  declensions.     A  little  practical  detail  you  will  find 
of  great  help  from    those    in   authority.     (Jet   them   to   allow   somel 
place  where  you  can  work  by  yourself,  where  you  can   keep   all  tbel 
odds  and  cuds  of  your  artistic  life  free  from  distnrbance  or  obser- 
vation.     A  gan-et  does  perfectly  well  if  you  arc  in  town ;  an    out- 
house or  a  abed  if  you  arc  in  the  country.     And  it  probably   won't 
hurt,  if  you  are  young,  even  if  it  is  bare  and  draughty ;  if  it   faces 
cast,  west,  north,  or  south  ;  if  it  is  cold  in  wiutcr  and  hot  in  summer. 
For  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  art  is  endurance,  and  it  is  rarely  to  ba 
learnt  on  velvet  cushions  ;   and  a  habit  of  conquering  small  obstacle 
of  suiTuundiiigs,  will  be  found  invaluable  uheu    the    time  comes  Jo 
conquering  great  obstacles  iu  the  art  itself, 

Kow  as  to  the  preliminary  setting  out — a  word  about  paraphemaJiaT 
The  traditioual  burnt  slick  and  whitewashed  wall,which  is  all  that  some 
of  the  great  artists  have  had  to  begin  with,  though  it  sounds  somewhat 
exaggerated,  is  nevertheless  a  type  of  the  right  way  for  the  beginner  to  ' 
set  to  work.     The  simpler  your  means  the  better;  and  even  if  Ihcir 
simplicity  involves  much  limitation,  it  will  be  no  drawback  for  aomftj 
time  to  come.     Many  of  the  finest  drawings  in  the  world  have  lieeuj 
done  with  a  simple  pen  and  a  wash  of  ink  ;  and  even  if  you  haven't  a  I 
paint-brusb,  with  a  pen,  a  penknife,  and  the  end   of  your  forefinger, 
you  can  get  nearly  any  effect  iu  light  and  shade  that  yuu  arc  likely 
to  want.      I  confess  for  my  own  part  that  the  pleasure  of  rubbing  ink 
into  au  outline  with  the  finger  is  very  great,  and  the   triumph  when  m 
you  have  attained  with   these  blundering  means  auything  near  your 
intention,  is  delicious  in  pruportiou  to  its  dilliculty.     And  titis,  and 
corrcs|»ndiug  limitations  of  material,  not  only  hardens   your   apirit^ 
and  makes  you  fruitful  of  resource,  hut  it  takes  away  one  consider- 
able dilTieulty  which  beginners  are  wont  to  experience.      It   prevents 
us  losing  the   way  in  the   choice  of  implements  and  colours,     If-j 
there's  only  a  big  brush  to  do  the  fine  and   broad  strokes   with,  one 
can  hardly  help  learning  to  use  it  both  broadly  and  delicately  ;  if  wc 
bare  only  one  colour  iu  our  paint-bojc,  we  soon  learn  how  varied  is 
the  range  of  effects  which  we  may  gain  from  it  alone,  and  how  to  use] 
it  to  the  greatest  advantage.     Is  not  all  tliis  very  elementary  ? 
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few  masters  there  arc  who  seek  to  enforce  economy  of  this 
kind.  Now  ve  will  suppose  (it  is  a  medium  that  mont  amateurs 
bcgia  with)  that  you  are  adoptiug  water-colour  as  your  first  method, 
Aiid  say  a  word  ahout  paper.  Shiny  writing-paper  is  bad,  because  the 
colour  will  not  lie  npon  it  evenly  without  the  use  of  white  :  and  with 
this  exception^  it  scarcely  matters  wh^t  paper  you  select.  But  there 
U  then  to  be  remembered  that  very  rough  paper,  while  it  increases 
the  eiTcct  of  your  colour,  puts  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
accurate  drawing.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  rough  road  full  of  stones, 
over  which  it  is  diflScult  to  walk  circumspectly.  As  a  rule,  drawing- 
masters  recommcDd  it,  because  it  lends  itself  to  the  concealment  of 
tlieir  pupils'  defective  use  of  the  pencil ;  because  it  does  not  require 
the  same  amount  of  tiuish  in  painting;  because  its  surface  is  less 
easily  disturbed  by  bad  brushwork,  and  many  similar  reasons.  All  of 
these  should,  I  think,  weigh  in  the  opposite  scale  ;  ami  though  the 
reverse  of  rough  skctuhing-papcr — what  is  ordinarily  called  "hot- 
pressed" — is  apt  to  make  your  colouriug  reveal  all  its  de6ciencics, 
it  is  of  the  two  more  preferable.  A  coarse,  or  rather  a  hard,  line 
upon  such  a  surface,  shows  all  its  error,  in  the  same  way  as  a  good 
Uue  shows  all  its  l^canty.  iJut  the  beginner  might  draw  outlines  on 
ft  rough  surface  for  weeks  without  linding  out  how  bad  was  his 
han<lling  of  the  pencil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  surfaces  arc  more 
fitting  for  a  student  for  drawing  than  ordinary  cartridge-paper;  it 
takes  the  pencil  easily,  it  won't  bear  too  much  messing  about,  it  docs 
.not  require  either  the  refinement  of  pencilling  upon  an  excessively 
smooth  surface,or  admit  of  the  coarseness  which  passes  muster  ou  rough 
aiketching-paper.  But.  to  sum  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  take  what 
material  you  can  get  most  readily,  and  afiford  most  easily,  and,  whoa 
you  have  taken  it,  don*t  stUU  its  use.  Have  plenty  of  material  by  you, 
no  matter  how  humble  be  its  kind.  Kcvcr  think  when  you  arc  using 
paint,  canvas,  or  paper,  of  how  long  your  paints  will  last,  or  how  many 
ilieeis  of  surface  you  are  using.  T/te  worst  drawing  is  worth  the 
canvas  or  paper  it's  done  on.  Take  a  new  sheet  and  stare  fresh 
vbeu  yon  begin  again.  It  is  better  to  work  from  the  first  npon  aa 
I,  no   matter  of  how   rough   a   kind,  if  only  because  it  helps  you 

ac(]uire  steadiness  of  hand,  from  the  impossibility  of  resting  your 
land  upon  the  paper  or  canvas  on  which  you  are  at  work.  Besides, 
with  an  easel  you  can,  cither  standing  or  sitting,  more  easily  see  the 
effect  of  what  you  arc  doing ;  you  do  not  have  the  continual  looking 
Up  aud  down  from  your  work  to  your  desk,  and  vice  versd. 

Remember  that  what  you  are  seeking,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
*imply  to  express  your  subject  ;  that  every  touch  which  does  not 
Md  ih&t  expression,  necessarily  obscures  it.  An  irrelevant  touch  in 
&  drawing,  or  one  which  is  put  without  sj)ccial  intention,  is  like 
A    superfluous  or  halt-understood  word  iu  a  sentence.      And  if  there 
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te  many  such,  the  whole  work  hccomes  nnmeaning.  Besides  wliich, 
the  raateriaU  of  painting  are  always  delicate  cues,  and  will  not  bear 
rough  treatment;  they  are  like  irritable  people,  and  must  not  be 
teased  or  worried.  If  paint  is  stirred  about  on  the  palette,  or  the 
paper,  or  the  canvas,  it  soon  loses  all  the  freshnesa  of  its  colour 
quality,  it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  mud.  Note  also,  that 
the  surface  oa  which  you  work  ia  iu  one  sense  a  colour,  and 
almost  the  moat  precious  of  your  colours.  It  will  work  for  yon,  or 
against  you,  according  as  it  ia  treated ;  if  you  destroy  its  purity,  it 
is  hardly  possible  not  to  lose  the  brilliancy  of  your  painting.  The 
most  salient  point,  probably,  of  old  Knglish  water-colour  painting 
was  the  use  which  the  artist)  made  of  tbia  paper  grouud  for  obtAiaiog 
brilliancy  and  transparency  iu  their  work.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  ita  presence  is  felt  thronghout  their  pictures ;  pictures  in 
which  the  truth  of  atmospheric  cfi'ect,  has  never  yet  been  rivalled  in 
the  history  of  art. 

It  is  worth  while  to  clearly  understand  what  this  implies,  before 
proceeding  further  with  our  subject.      Every  art,  and  cverj-  branch 
of  art,  has  its  own  special  qualities,  which  it  should  preserve  at  any 
coat.      These  qualities,  of  courac,  arc  held  in  subordination  to  the 
principles   which    govcru    art    as    a    whole,    and   consist   chiefly   in 
making  the  most  of  the  special  material  and  the  special  opportunities 
which  that  material    aQ'urds.      It  comes   to   pass   iu  this  way  that 
methods,  which  would  be  intolerable  in  some  braucheji  of  art,  are 
not   only  tolerable   but    right   in   others ;   and  that  the  best  way  of 
working  in  any  given  medium,  is  the  way  which  prcsenea  most  care- 
'fully,  aud  exemplifies  most  clearly,  that  medium's  essential  qualities. 
The  best  stained  glass  is  not  that  which  seeks  to  possess  all  the  grada- 
tions of  colour  and  subtleties  of  form  and  chiaroscuro  which  we  find 
iu  painting.    The  best  woodwork  is  not  that  which  is  carved  in  imita- 
|tiouof  lace  or  draperj'.     The  best  mosaic  is  not  that  which  we  need 
a  maguifying-glass  to  tell  from  brusihwurk.      The   best  etching,  does 
not  seek  to  give  the  calculated  completeness  of  engraving;  and  soon 
throughout  the  list.     Now,  if  we  seek  the  essential  difference  between 
water-colour  and  oil-painting,  we  find  that  it  consists  in  the  founda- 
tion of  transparency;  that  all  the  methods  of  the  former  are  based  upon 
the  manner  in  which  one  colour  is  seen  through  another.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  are  opaque  colours  in  water-colour,  and  transparent 
ones  in  oil;  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  reverse  is  the  ease.     Nor  doe» 
this   express  the  whole  of  the   difference,  for  in   pure  water-colour 
painting  not  only  arc  our  colours  transparent,  but  the  foiiudatiori  upon 
which  we  lay  them  is  a  fouudatiou  of  light,  rather  than  a  fuuudatlou  of 
darkuess.      It  is  the  fact  of  the  trauaparency  of  the  paiuts  allowing 
this    light    ground   to    shine    through    the  colour,   which    gives    its 
inimitable  delicacy  and   sunny  aspect   to   good  water-colour    work. 
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The  light  isj  so  fo  itpcakj  made  for  us  before  we  begin,  throughout  the 
picture^  jiist  as  the  light  is  made  in  the  sky  itself,  aud  shines  through 
any  number  of  eucumbehog  clouds.  The  systcoi  of  purity,  there- 
iore,  in  water*coIour  ia,  we  may  broadly  say,  the  system  of  Nature ; 
'Whereas  the  practice  in  oils  is  the  reverse.  To  use  the  old  studio 
formula,  in  the  tirst  we  "  load  our  HJiailowx  aud  sciiuiljle  our  lights;'* 
in  tiie  second  ve  "  load  our  lights  and  scumble  our  shadows." 

Now,  there  are  several  dangers  into  which  the  young  student  is 
likely  to  nio,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  detini- 
tion.    The  first  of  these  is  the  danger  of  not  undci-staudiog  this  quality 
of  transparency,  and  of  seeking  to  gain  his  cfl'cct  by  the  juxtaposition, 
rather   than    the  combiuatiou,  of  bis   colours.      Aud  the  second  is, 
that  from  his  limited  experience,  even  if  he  keeps  the  above  facta 
steadily  in  view,  he  will  lose  the  purity  of  his  white  paper,  and  so  get 
darkness  iubtcod  of  light  behiud  his  trauspareucv.     Tbis  second  result 
is  inevitable  at  first.     I'atienoe,  care,  and  practice  alone  can  cure  it. 
The   third  danger  may  be  seen  exempliBed   in   most  young  ladiea' 
sketches,  and  may  be  called  bricity  the  daugcr  of  washiness.      For  it 
is  incWtable  that   colour  put  on  in  tbin  washes  with  the  object  of 
being   partially   transparent,  should,   if  the  exact  medium   be    not 
attained,   either  lose   or  exaggerate  its   transparency.     And  as  all 
objects  upon  earth  are  solid,  aud  all  objects  in  the  sky  are  rouud, 
this  lack  of  sufficient  opacity  produces  a  spectral,  shndowy  appearance 
throughout  the  drawing.    The  operation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  nice  one. 
There  is  a  Scylla  and  a  Charybdis  on  either  baud.     On  this  aide  we 
^l^vc  the  danger  of  losing  the  essential  quality  of  our  art — its  quality 
^n    Irausmitted   light ;    on   the  other,   the  danger  of  losing  all    the 
solidity  and  reality  of  natural  objects.     Speaking  roughly,  we  may 
•ay  that  into  one  or  other  of  these  pitfalls  an  amateur  is  bound  to 
tumble.      No  iuitlruetion  upon   earth   can  save  him,  simply  because 
it   is  a  matter  of  technical   skill   only  to   be  gained   by  experience. 
It  is  well,  however,  that  he  should  understand  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible comparison  in  oiUpainttng,  with  some  of  the  ctfects  which  can 
be  produced  in  water-colour.     The  infinite  delicacy  and  softness — 
tl»c  gradation,  and  the  atmospheric  effects  of  the  best  water-colours, 
g^xc  inimitable  in  any  other  medium  whatsoever. 

^Ve  come  now  to  the  question  of  whether  this  method  of  art  i^ 

jiitire  suitable  to  the  student  than  that  of  oil-painting.      And  here   1 

^xii  wrry  to  say  I  find  myself  opposed  to  nearly  all  art-teachers  witli 

liosc  opinions  I  am  acquainted.     I  admit  the  superior  facility  with 

•rlifch  in  water- colours  a  slight  sketch  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes, 

d  juBi  tinted  with  tbe  help  of  a  little  box  which  will  go  in   the 

iatcoat-pocket.      1  acknowledge  that  it  is  at  once  less  cumbrous, 

costly,  less    troublesome,    leas   pretentious,    aud  likely  to    be 

pleasing  in  its  results,  than  any  amateur  work  in  oil.     But 
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holding  as  I  do  the  opinion  that  all  student  work  is  important,  not 
8o  much  for  what  it  produces,  as  for  the  iuslructiou  it  gives  in  seeicg 
Nature  aud  uuderstanding  the  works  of  artists — it  appears  to  me 
that,  a  atudeut^s  time  being  necessarily  limited,  and  as  it  is  excess- 
ively improbable  he  will  be  able  to  master  both  methods,  it  is  most 
important  he  should  select  the  one  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  world's  finest  pictures  have  been  executed  :  the  one  to  which  all 
the  merits  of  water-colour,  are  in  comparison,  "  as  mooulight  unto 
sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine."       Nor  ia  this  all  ;  for  the   most 
elementary  qualities  of  good    paiuting    can    be    emphasized  in   au 
oil  sketch,  in  a  manner  which   is   impassible  in  water-crjlour.     It 
is  dillicult  to  explain  this  shorllvj   but  it   results    from    the    fact 
that  it  is  comparatively   easy  in  oils,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
medium,  to  put  on  at  once  a  mass  of  colour,  of  the  requisite  strength 
and  foiTu.     The  colours  do  not  run  into  one  another,  but  lie  side  by 
side,  and  may  be  joined  or  altered  in  shape  without  great  ditliculty. 
The  effect  is  obtained,  so   to  spcak^  at  once,  and  a  good  oil  sketch 
rarely  needs  strengthening.     The  medium  is  more  tractable,  and  will 
stand  comparatively  rough  handling  without  losing  its  brilliancy  ;  and 
there  are  many  other  considerations  of  like  kind.    No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  it  is  necessary, 
if  the   student  sketches  in  oil,  that   he  ahould  do  a   considerable^ 
amount  of  minute  work  in  pencil  or  pen-and-ink,  in  order  to  keep" 
dclieacy  of  form  and  minuteness  of  detail  well  before  his  eyes.      If     , 
he  docs  thisj  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  be  will  esteapeS 
some  of  tlio  most  crying  vices  of  ordinary  unprofessional   painting." 
He  is  little  likely  to  be  weakly,  washily  pretty,  the  temptations  are 
all  tlie  other  way.     The  sham  picturesque  ia  the  lost  subject  which 
will  come  easily  to  him  ;  nor  will  he  find  it  help  his  work  to  encumber 
it  with  a  mass  of  irrelevant  details.     The  facility  with  which  all  so 
of  intricate  forms  can  be  drawn  on  paper  and  tinted  with  a  brus 
has  no  analogue  upon  canvas  for  a  beginner,  who  is  almost  forci 
thereby  to  take   broad   6im])le  subjects.      Of  course  such  a    studen< 
will  be  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  youngster  lua  riding-school,  riding, 
without  stirrups,  on  a  rough  raw-ljoucd  charger,  and  getting  n  good 
deal  knocked  about   in  the  process.     There   is  another  thing  too— a 
bad   oil   sketch  is  such   a  gruesome  thing,  it  speaks  with   such 
loud,  iusiHtent   voice,    that  it  is   impossible  to  praise  it,    and  so  i1 
ia  little  likely  to  be  stuck  in   a  book,  or  shown    round  to  admirin 
friends. 

Again,   if  you  want  to  draw,  you  must  do  a  lot  of  work  which 
won't  be  recognized,  except  by  those  who    have    undergone  simiUr 
labour,  and  then  you  will  find  out  how  many  things  there  are  whic 
go  to  make  a  picture.      Up  to  a  certain  point,  cverytliing  is  paint  o 
paper  or  ou    canvas;  carry  it  a  degree  furtlicr,  aud  it  is  a  marbj 
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colamn,  a  womau'a  dress,  or  whatever  you  want  to  paiut.     The  labour 
that  changes  the  one  to  the  other,  never  shows,  aud  is  always  there. 

Let  us  now,  before  proceediug  further,  give  a  few  practical  Iiints 
to  the  student,  especially  with  regard  to  some  tecbuical  matters  wbicli 
he  probably  would  not  discover  for  himself  for  a  long  time. 

Kemember  that  in  any  natural  scene,  there  is  a  laiidscajie  of  the 
sky,  as  well  as  a  Uudscape  of  the  earth,  and  that,  though  the  latter 
may  be  sometimes  flat,  the  former  is  always  round.  Koiiud  objects 
in  a  hollow  vault  cannot  be  expressed  by  thiu  ungradatcd  washes 
of  colour.  The  same  rula*  which  apply  to  the  perspective  of  terrestrial 
objects,  apply  also  to  that  of  aerial  ones,  and  if  viulatcd,  produce  the 
ume  results.  The  ordiuary  amateur  forgets  this,  and  becomes  Japanese 
in  the  upper  part  of  his  picture. 

Local  colour  is  obscured  by  distance  and  altered  by  sunlight, 
almost  as  much  as  it  is  bidden  by  shadow.  A  red  coat  a  mile  off 
is  almost  grey. 

Kverythin*  has,  properly  speaking,  a  light  side  and  a  dark  side, 
and  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  pieces  of  art  education  is  to 
learn  to  see  this.  In  nine  amateur  drawings  cat  of  ten,  objects 
ire  drawn  rather  iu  plan,  than  us  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

Objects  appear  rouud  to  the  eye,  because  of  the  gradation  of  light 
upon  their  surface.  This  rule  applies  to  everything  in  Nature,  and 
it  therefore  ii  impossible  to  indicate  form  without  attention  to  this 
gradation.  It  applies  equally  to  the  slope  of  a  down  and  the  shape 
of  a  teapoL  Painting  is  not  tinting  a  flat  surface,  but  gradating  a 
Hat  surface  so  that  it  appears  to  project  or  retreat,  or  of  whatever 
furm  may  be  rcquiretl. 

Objects  which  are  near,  display  more  texture,  as  well  as  more  detail, 
than  those  which  arc  further  ofl'. 

An   egg,   a  man's   head,  and  a   tree,    are  all,  broadly    speaking, 

round   objects,  tbongh    the  first  is  smooth   and  white,  and  the   two 

Iftst-racntioued,  coloured   and  irregular.     There  is    no    more  reason 

why  you  should  neglect  to  have  the  spherical  form  of  trees  or  of  a 

J)ersou*a  Iiead  clearly  expressed  in  your  drawing,  than  that  you  should 

fiixxii  the  roundness   of  a  ball    or   an   egg.      Only,  as    a    rule,    the 

«njateur  fastens  on    the  easily  seen  features  of  no«c   and   eyes,   or 

^ough  and  leaf,  and  does  not   notice  nor  think    about   the  delicate 

^Txidatiuii  which  gives  the  eflcct  of  solidity,  and  which  makes,  as  the 

-f  i*cnch  would  say,  the  object  in  question  tiim. 

Any  object,  or  any  part  of  Nature,  has  a  dcfiuitc  shape,  if  it  be  only 

^H«  shape  of  a  mass  of  colour,  light  or  shade.     Every  strukc  of  the 

^rawing   nhich   does   not  set  down    some    definite  shape,  or   some 

portion    of    a   definite    shape,  must    inevitably    be   entirely    wroug. 

*^atnre  is  not  made  up    of  strokes,    or    blots,  or   little   scrabbles  in 

▼arious  directions,  like   worms   wriggling,   but   of  masses.     Nor  is 
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there  a  border  round  objecta,  as  a  rule.  They  aimply  end  where 
others  begin,  such  and  such  a  xnasa  relieved  by  its  valuer  as  well  as 
itfl  colour  and  form,  against  such  another. 

Boughly  speakings  if  you  look  at  a  landscape  in  the  direction  ot 
the  8un,  its  colour  is  more  or  less  invifibte.  If  you  turn  your  back 
towanls  the  sun,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  If  therefore  your  picture 
is  to  dc[>end  upon  colour,  you  must  look  away  from  the  light ;  and 
this  is  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  best  thing  to  do. 

The  trunk  of  a  tree  is  not  stuck  in  the  ground ;  it  holds  it  as  the 
fingers  hold  the  glass.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the  two  are 
parts  of  the  same  organism — connections,  at  all  events,  by  marriase. 

Boughs,  no  matter  how  wavy  and  slight,  or  how  guarlcd  and 
twisted,  are  seldom  or  never  disjointed  or  weak.  Each  portion  of 
them  depends  on  another,  and  may  be  traced  iu  its  dependence  and 
in  its  general  line  of  sprcat),  to  the  parent  trunk. 

Leaves  are  not  independent  of  branches,  yet  it  ia  a  common 
amateur  way  to  draw  the  outside  form  and  lay  the  branches  of  the 
tree  upon  it.  The  shape  of  a  tree,  however,  is  made  up  of  masses 
of  leaf  and  branch,  each  having  a  distinct  relation  to  the  oUicr, 
and  each  expressive  of  its  growth,  its  character,  and  its  spherical 
nature. 

A  leaf  has  a  definite  shape.  Draw  it  if  you  are  near  enougli  to 
see  it;  a  group  of  leaves  has  also  u  definite  shape,  which  is  clearly 
perceptible  when  the  individual  leaf  is  not.  When  you  cannot  see 
either  the  leaf  or  the  group  at  the  distance,  you  may  still  see  that 
the  tree  forms  itself,  as  a  rule,  into  masses  which  liavo  relation  to 
its  growth,  which  indeed  express  its  growth,  to  auy  nuderstaiiding 
eye;  and  these  it  is  you  have  to  set  down.  Trees  arc  not  mode  by 
splodging  about  with  browns  and  grftcns  and  yellows,  in  little  patches 
without  dctinite  intention.  Nor  will  antf  atnount  oj  ruhbimi  and  scrap' 
ing  give  you  the  texture  of  a  rock  or  other  objcctf  if  you  can't  make  its  | 
form  clearly  perceptible  by  your  ijradaied  light  amt  shade.  Klaburation 
of  work,  is  not  tinish.  Many  minutely  stippled-up  drawings,  arc,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  attcrly  unfinished.  For  finish  is  not  | 
putting  more  work  into  a  drawing,  but  more  fact.  A  complicated 
means  of  expressing  any  natural  fact  or  pictorial  incident,  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  inferior  to  a  more  simple  means.  It  ia  a  weak- 
ness to  use  two  lines  where  one  would  represent  the  object  equailyj 
well.  There  is  another  side,  too,  to  this  question,  for  all  added! 
labour  npon  a  drawing  or  picture  tends  to  ob&cure  the  indiTiduality 
of  the  artist,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  take  away  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  work.  And  so,  unless  there  is  a  definite  gain  in  com- 
pleteness or  beauty  produced  by  the  elaboration  of  the  idea,  the 
work  loses  both  on  the  sides  of  ease  and  motive. 

Neatness  is  one  of  the  greatest  rices  of  amateur  work.     Not 
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it  it  in  itielf  cither  a  good  or  a  bad  thing ;  but  that  it  shows  the 
vorkcr  to  have  been  occupied  with  irrelevant  matters.  For  neatness 
is  essentially  one  of  the  leisurely  virtues,  valuable  chiefly  in  lives 
and  occnpations  of  an  unimportant  kind.  When  every  faculty  of 
brain  and  band  is  being  brought  into  play  upon  a  work  of  art,  there 
is  no  time  left  to  consider  dabs  of  paint  upon  the  coat-sleeve,  or 
whether  a  few  drops  of  varnish  are  or  are  not  spilt  upon  the  floor. 
For  the  miud  refuses  to  work  at  the  same  moment  freely  aud  re- 
Btrictedly,  and  if  you  fix  it  upon  the  small  outside  impedimenta  of 
your  occupation,  you  take  away  so  much  of  the  power  which  you 
require  for  the  occupation  itself. 

Carelessness  is  still  less  tolerable  than  neatness,  for  carelessness  in 
painting  is  incompatible  with  any  genuine  attempt  to  paint  well. 
A  work  of  art  may  sometimes  be  produced  swiftly,  but  never  by 
chance.  And  though  the  finest  and  quickest  lines  and  bits  of  brush- 
work  zm  frequently  the  heat,  they  are  never  so  swift  as  not  to  be 
done  with  deliberate  purpose,  and  with  the  utmost  strain  of  the 
worker's  power. 

Complacency    ia  generally  found   with    neatness,    and  generally 

arising  from  having  mastered,  more  or  less  fully,  some  inferior  system 

of  drawing.      For  if  ouc  believes  that  a  splodge  of  green  for  a  field, 

aud  a  splodge  of  purple  for  a  mountain,  and  a  little  blue   slopped 

here  and  there  on  n  piece  of  white  paper  for  a  sky,  and  other  similar 

renderings  of  Nature,  ore  sufiicient  for  tlie  purposes   of  art;  then, 

when  one  ha$  acquired  the  email  amount  of  skill  necessary  for  put- 

riinff  mck  sj/hfiffes  in  their  riffht   place,   there  is  every  reason  why 

\4>ne  should   be    complacent.      With   every  added   sketch   done   upon 

such  a  system,  the  mental  aud  physical   eye  gets  duller,  aud  grows 

to  have  less  power  of  ix-rcciviug  the  minutiae  of  form  and  colour  and 

chiaroscura     And  with  every  added  sketch,  the  hand  grows   more 

<?apabie  of  its  mechanical  practice,  and   produces  with   greater  case 

■a  splodge  of  the  required  shape  aud  colour. 

Hften  you  are  not  certain  of  what  to  do  to  a  drawing,  do  nothing. 
Z^othing  is  so  fatal  a  bar  to  future  work  aa  the  habit  of  splodging 
sibout  indefinitely.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  putting 
<Jown  no  touch  or  line  without  a  clear  perception  of  the  end  which 
^ou  intend  to  gain  thereby,  is  the  most  wholesome  habit  iu  the 
"%Torld,  and  one  which  must  inevitably  result  in  progress.  Part  of 
^he  pleasure  which  is  given  by  a  good  sketch  is  that  whoever  sees 
St,  p^t^eires  the  utmost  carrying-out  of  this  definite  intention,  the 
<Mjntinual  selection  between  twenty  or  thirty  diflerent  matters,  and 
the  clear  undisguised  presentation  of  the  one  chosen. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  our  student  has  attained  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  and  is  desirous  of 
beginning  to  sketch  from  Nature,  aud  see  what  are  likely  to  be  his 
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[chief  elementary  iliiriculties.  M*e  will  suppose  ihal  he  has  done  up 
hia  colour-box,  bis  uinbrellu,  biN  caiup-stou),  his  little  folding  easel, 
and  a  couple  of  canvasses,  in  a  neat  [larcel  (a  long  Ingj^age-atrap  ia 
the  best  kind  of  fastening),  and  is  setting  out  for  his  day's  work. 
What  ia  likely  to  be  the  course  of  events?  In  all  probability,  unless 
his  subject  has  been  chosen  beforehand,  he  will  vander  about  for 
two  or  ihrcc  hours,  till  he  is  so  tired,  so  dusty,  and  so  disheartened, 
that  he  is  good  for  nothing,  and  finally  will  returu  home  without 
having  unstrapped  his  luggage.  The  number  of  times  that  that  has 
happened  to  the  present  writer  is  more  than  he  cares  to  remember. 
The  remedy  is  twofold.  Either  you  must  choose  your  subject  be- 
forehand (which  is  best),  and  go  straight  away  and  begin  it,  or  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  plump  down  in  the  6rst  available  spot 
which  you  L-ome  across,  and  do  the  best  you  can  on  it.  Judging  from 
personal  experience,  I  should  say  that  if  you  are  in  at  all  a  pretty  part 
of  the  country,  the  latter  proceeding  will  generally  find  yon  a  suffi- 
ciently good  subject  for  student-work.  And,  though  it  may  be 
carried  ton  far,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  drawing  from 
subjects  whidi  are  not  at  first  sight  attractive,  is  the  greatest  help 
in  after  years  in  educating  the  eye  to  see  the  bcantics  of  ordinary 
scenes  and  circumstances.  And  remember  that  it  is  ordinary  scenes 
and  circumstances  from  which  the  artisf  must,  as  a  rule,  e.vtract  the 
material  for  his  pictures.  Think  of  the  great  painters  of  Knglish 
landscape  aud  tiicir  finest  works,  how  trivial  and  commonplace  Bcems  * 
their  character.  Gainsborough's  "  Crossing  the  Stream,"  Constable^ 
"Mill,"  David  Cox's  "Hajfield,"  De  Winfs  "Cornfield,"  Tumer'a 
"  Frosty  Morning,"  such  are  the  names  of  five  of  the  greatest  land- 
scapes that  Knglish  painters  hare  ever  produced.  Indeed,  go  a  step 
further,  and  look  at  Old  Chrome's  "  Mousehold  Heath"  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  notice  how  a  magnificent  pictnrc  can  be  made  otit  of 
nothing  but  a  sweep  of  moorland  and  a  stormy  Hky. 

This  difficulty  of  subject,  which  is  taught  in  no  book,  and  rarely 
touched  on  by  any  art-instructor,  must  l)e  faced  from  the  s'i^ry  first. 
Each  of  us  must  Icnm  to  discover  for  himself  what  it  is  which  appears 
to  him  to  be  beautiful,  and  what  are  the  qualities  in  a  scene  which 
appeal  to  his  imagination,  or  his  feeling.  Subject  is  realty  the  diet  of 
painting^  and  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  personal  wants  of  the 
painter.  But  it  is  sfrange  to  discover  how  seldom  any  subject 
which  is  unartificial  does  not  afford  distinct  opportunities  for  artistic 
purposes.  The  student,  I  think,  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  devote 
himself  to  one  given  class  of  work ;  be  will  soon  leani  to  know  what 
it  is  for  the  rendering  of  which  he  cares  most ;  and,  till  then,  it  is  no 
bad  way  for'him  to  take  without  grumbling  whatever  lies  in  his  way, 
as  a  subject  of  study.  Perhaps  a  few  dogmatic  principles  may  be 
laid  down,  though  even  to  these  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions. 
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All  tilings  ODtof  tlieir  usual  place  are  generally  unfitting  for  pictures, 
unless  Ibeir  iucongruity  is  useful  for  some  definite  purpose.  Fop 
iostance,  cut  flowers^  plucked  fruit,  sbelltt,  and  in  geueral  all  objects 
which  have  en  accustomed  place  in  Nature,  make  bad  subjects  for 
pictures  when  divorced  from  that  position.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
tbnt  tbey  therefore  make  bad  portions  of  subjects ;  that  a  plate  of  fruit 
may  not  be  most  delightful  in  some  genre  com^nsition,  that  flowers 
will  not  help  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  dress,  or  pcrhaja  the  signifi- 
cance of  her  gesture,  and  so  on.  What  the  student  has  to  consider 
is  whether  he  has  sufficient  object  to  gain  in  depriving  flower  or  shell 
or  fruit  of  its  natural  surroundings,  and  to  take  care  that,  if  he  has 
not,  he  paints  it  where  he  finds  it  in  Nature.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
common  sense  after  all,  for  to  take  anything  from  its  entotiToge  with- 
out a  motive,  is  to  deprive  it  of  meaning,  and  to  deprive  it  therefore, 
in  most  cases,  of  its  beauty.  Tor  the  least  part  of  the  beauty  is  that 
of  the  thing  itself,  iudepcndent  of  all  relations.  Think  how  little 
admirable,  as  a  rule,  i*  ibc  ordinary  garden  Bhrnb  in  a  picture,  for  a 
reaKon  which  is  allied  to  the  one  of  which  1  have  been  speaking.  It 
3B  almost  invariably  an  object  which  has  been  evidently  phced  in 
its  jxisitiou  ;  it  is  rarely  allowed  to  grow  freely,  it  is  Mirmunded 
"by  other  shrubs  of  varyiug  kinds,  each  of  which  is  as  evidently  and 
wilfully  jammed  into  holes  in  the  ground  as  itself;  it  forms  a  unit, 
not  of  natural  beauty,  but  rather  of  show  and  artificial  life.  There 
is  something  in  these  unchanging,  irregular  walls  of  evergreen  which, 
vhca  we  come  to  thiuk  about  it,  seems  incongruous  with  ourHnglish 
gardens.  Wcknow  that  summer  will  not  make  them  more  green,  nor 
winter  bare,  nor  autumu  vary  the  monotony  of  their  colouring;  they 
seem  to  have  no  personal  life,  and  to  make  no  demand  upon  our 
synipathies.  Iteasons  of  this  sort  will  be  found  to  apply  to  nearly 
every  subject,  and  to  determine  its  suitability  or  the  revcree.  If  we 
push  the  matter  to  an  extreme,  it  can  be  seen  at  once.  No  one 
-would  think  of  painting  a  boat  lying  upon  a  turnpike  road,  or  a 
plough  lying  ou  the  beach  instead  of  in  the  furrow.  But  few 
atudcuts  bestow  sufficient  thought  upon  their  painting,  or  rather  upon 
ihe  selection  of  their  subjects,  to  follow  out  this  principle  into  its 
subtler  phases. 

Again,  at  the  risk  of  wearying,  I  would  repeat,  that  no 
Tnattcr  how  limited  may  be  an  amateur's  powers,  it  always  lies 
-within  them  to  select  a  subject  which  has  some  definite  meaning, 
~iio  matter  how  simple  his  object  may  be,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
exist.  If  the  motive  is  only  to  tell  the  colour  of  the  grass  on  a 
certain  slope  of  hillside,  or  the  movement  of  clouds  on  a  given  .iftcr- 
soon,  or  the  circling  lines  of  water  in  the  stream,  or  the  straining  of 
a  bough  iu  the  wind,  or  the  plunge  of  a  ship  in  the  waves,  it  is  still 
«}aite  sufficient.     For — and  I  think  this  is  a  consideration  which  does 
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not  often  occur  to  amateurs — the  minda  of  people  who  look  at 
care  for  pictures  soon  grows  to  be  cmiueutly  sympathetic,  if  only  " 
they  have  the  least  ehauce  of  feeling  sympathy.  The  eye  seeks,  H 
unconsciouely  to  itself,  for  the  slightest  hiut  of  the  painter's 
intcntiotij  aud  the  minil,  getting  hold  of  such  a  trace  of  raeaniug, 
follows  it  out  eagerly,  and  sympathizes  with  the  failure  or  glories 
in  the  success,  irith  an  almost  personal  emotion.  I  donH  know 
that  there  is  to  be  gained  from  ordinary  pictures  by  inartistic 
people  a  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  the  beholder  saying  to 
himself,  "  Yes,  I  sec  what  the  artist  was  trying  tc>  do."  Aud  th« 
reverse  is  as  certainly  the  case.  The  perception  of  the  no-mcanin 
in  a  picture  causes  a  revulsion  against  it  of  great  intensity,  "  AVhai 
on  earth  have  you  dragged  me  into  this  gilt  frame  for/'  we  seem  to 
ask  of  the  arUst,  "  if  you  had  nothing  to  tell  me  when  you  got  mo 
there?" 

But  if  the  stndeut  must   beware  of  liaving  no  subject,  he  mattj 
b&  careful    also    not    to    rcudcr  his  draning  too  complicated,  no: 
to  overburden  it  with  attempted  subtleties  of  meaning.      His  motivi 
should  always  be  a  simple  one,  simple  in  proportion  to  the  puudttj  o} 
his  powers,  aud,  speaking  broadly,  should-refer  to  some  of  the  ordiuar 
facts  of  life  or  Nature.      For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  coramauplftc 
motives  iu  art,  apart  from  the  way  in  which  tliey  arc  treated.    Ilierc 
is  nothing  commonplace  in  the  ordinary  human  affections  nnd  natui 
objects  of  the  world,  unless  they  are  seen  through  a  mlgar  mind  oi 
eye.     "  Who  ever  saw  an   ugly  woman  look  unattractive  when  sli 
was  kissing  her  child  ?  "  as  Wilkie  Collins  says  somewhere.     Then 
is  this  advantage  iu  what  is  railed  the  common  place,  that  it  appeal 
to  every  one.     Do  it  in  the  least  degree  rightly,  and  you  have  fofj 
your    audience     not    the    Upper    Ten   alone,   but   those  of  e 
estate. 

One  o1}stacIc  which  is  likely  to  check  the  beginner  nnd  greatly  dis 
courage  him,  must  be   noted  in  this    connection.     And  that  is,  thai 
if  he  attempts,  as  I  urgchira  to  attempt,  never  to  execute  a  drawing^ 
without  a  definite  intention  to  toll  some  story,  no  matter  how  simple 
or  how  short,  he  will  suffer  at  first  grievonsly  for  his  inability.      He 
■will  find  himself  incapable  of  saying  the  smallest  thing  clearly;  ho 
will,  to  use  common  language,  feel  like  a  bigger  fool  every  day. 
remember  speaking  to  a   great   artist  once  about  the  difficulty 
learning  to  draw  animals  iu  motion,  aud  his  telling  me  how  he  hs 
learnt  to  do  it. 

"  There  is  only  ono  wny,^  ha  said,  "  you  can't  attempt  to  do  tlio 
thing  at  once,  you  must  do  it  piecemeal.     Say  you  want  to  do  a  Hop  ninnL 
you  must  watch  till  you  get  one  going  the  way  you  wnat,  and  ?  t : 

of  his  action  you  see  most  clearly — say  the  line  of  his  back,  <i: 
his  bind-leg,  or  the  pose  of  bis  head,  or  vrhalever  h  is.     Sti^-k  ibat  dov 
your  note-book,  and  nothing  else ;  and  watch  him  again  till  you  gut  ana 
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monel  of  action,  and  so  on  day  oflcr  day  till  yon  liare  got  nil  the  facts  of  the 
matter.     Then  you  cnii  begiu  to  put  your  running  dog  together/' 

AVelt,  sometbiug  in  t)n»  way  must  a  bcgiuoer  tbiuk  of  doing  bis 
subject,  und  be  mu&t  be  content  if  be  can  get  only  a  ver)*  little  bit  of 
it  in  tbis  or  thnt  rendering;  let  him  get  that  lilUe  b'U  iis  dear  as 
potsibfe,  and  not  be  disheartened  at  the  incompleteDess  or  failure  of 
the  whole. 

But    the    greatest   drawback  to  amateur  art  is,   as  a   rule,  tbat 
it     rneans     nothing.       Incomplete,    poor,    and    erroneous    as    is  its 
technical  part,  the  s|}iritnal   part  is   perhaps  even  ou  a  lower  level. 
And  even  if  the  tecbnii^al  speech  is  at  all  attained,  how   rarely  is  it 
the  caftc  tbat   it  is   used  for   any  iutclHgible  purpose.     We  are  all 
prone  to  forget,  I  tbiuk,  tbat  there   is  little  object  in  being  able  to 
reproduce  upou  paper  any  scene  or  action  wbatcver,  unless  Komctbing 
else  is  gained  beyond  the  niexc  reproduction.     If  an  image  is  pro- 
duced which  only  repeats  a  mual  impression,  and  tbat  poorly  (as 
must  always  be  the  case},  without  enforcing  cither  the  sigmticauce  or 
the  beauty   of  what  has  been  seen,  without   bringing   it  into  some 
couucctiou  with  our  sympathies,  and  enabling  us  to  see  more  iu  it 
the  next  time  than  we   saw    before,  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  work  of 
art.      The  best  result  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  great  majority  of 
amateur  students,  is  not  the  rapacity  to  do  drawings  of  more  or  less 
inferior  qnality   themselves,  but   to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  methods,  and  principles  of  art,  to  enjoy  the  work  of 
great  artists,  and  see    its  true    relation   to  the  world  at  large.      Not 
only  does  this   produce  a  pleasure  of  far  wider  scope  than  the  grati- 
'"ficatiou  of  mere  personal    vanity,  but    it  is  one  of  those  productive 
feelings,  which  tend  by  their  very  existence  to  increase  the  amount  and 
the  power  of  good   art.     If  the  enormous    body    of    amateurs   iu 
England  were  to  work  from  tbis  standpoint,  their  iuflucuce  not  only 
upon  nil  who  knew  them,  but  upon  our  painters,  would  be  simply  iucaU 
<*ulable.      We  should  hear  no  more  from  the  artists  those  bitter  words 
■which  arp  so  freqtient  in  the  present  days  coueeruiug  amateur  work  ; 
nor  should  we  have   from  the  artists  a  litter  of  those  cheap  pictures 
'^rfaich  rely  for  their  attraction  upon  (lasfcy  renderings  of  Nature,  or 
«heap  tricks  of  sentiment.    I  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  no  one 
liaa  noticed  tbat  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Kngland,  in  which 
^here  bus  been  sneh  an  enormous  spread  of  art-education,  the  essential 
cjualitics  of  English    art   have   distinctly   declined.      Technically,  no 
<3oubt,  at  all  events  in  oil-painting,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case ; 
Mc  have  Learnt  far  more  of  continental  methods,  always  in  advance 
<jf  oar  own — a  more  enlightened  system  of  instruction  has  been  pur- 
sued in  our  art-schools — and  we  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing 
r  artistic   products  with   those  of  other  nations,  and  noting  their 
ter  ddicionciea.     But  the  motive  of  the  work  has,  it   appears  to 
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me,  almost  entirely   altered.     It  used  to  be  dull,   respectable  anr 
honest;   its  sympathies   were  limited,   but   still  they  were    true    a«" 
far  OS  they  went,  and  it  was  at  all  events  distinctly  national.      Add 
to  thisj  that   there    was   still  living,  or  but  lately  dead,  a  group  of 
landscape  painters  who  may  be  said  broadly  to  have  been  the  greatest^ 
which  the  world    has   ever  known — Stanlicld,  Turner,  Cox,  and    De^l 
Wint — who  combined  with    their  truth    to    Nature  a  breadth    of 
idea,   a  simplicity  of  intention,   and  a  sturdy  contempt    for    insin- 
cerity or  affectation,  such  as  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.      What  has 
our  art-education  ^ven  us  in  exchange  ?     What  has  become  of  the 
simplicity  and  honesty  of  English  figure-|>ai»ting  ?      Which  of  our 
modern  men  will  give  na  a  picture  like   Mulrendy's  "  Choosing  the 
Wedding   Gown,"  or   the  cider  Leslie's  "  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow 
Wadman?" — pictures  which   arc  not  only  works  of    art,  but   are 
fine  national  works  of  art,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Innd,  and 
that  which  made  the  land  great,  in  every  line.     What  have  we  sub- 
stituted for  these  ?    Tutile  classicalities,  which  the  people  neither  care 
for  nor  understand ;  and  sham  renderings  of  a  Parisianizcd  society 
life,  Bucb  as  is  alien  to  the  very  heart  of  the  English  nation. 

"  One  SpaniArd  lick  two  Portage*. 
One  jolly  KugUsUuiftn  lick  thtui  &1I  three," 

is  DO  doubt  a  very  boastful  saying,  and  one  of  very  questionable  taste;! 
hut  after    all    it  is  the  spirit  whit^h    won   Agincourt.  aud  destroyed 
the  Armada,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  a  more  whole- J 
some  one  than  this  half-shivering  imitation   of  Parisian  chic,  or  tbisi 
puling  longing  after  the  outside  form  of  an  ancient  life,  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  our  own.  ^^ 

How  does  this  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  amateur?  In  this  ffay,I^| 
think,  that  such  a  change  would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  unpro*  ^^ 
fessional  students  of  paiutiug  directed  their  eHbrts  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  more  than  the  superficial  aspects  of  art.  For  be  it  remembered, 
the  artist  is  a  younger  son  after  all,  he  must  do  something  for  his  living; 
aud  that  something  must  be,  in  the  long  run,  uhat  is  demanded  from 
him.  He  may  keep  npa  technical  standard,  but  it  is  not  his  business 
to  keep  up  an  emotional  or  intellectual  one — for  that,  he  is  only 
"  the  glass  and  abstract  ohronicle  of  his  time."  His  pictures  tell  as 
only  what  we  are,  hut  not  wliat  we  could  be.  Nearly  every  household 
in  England  at  the  present  day  has  at  least  one  member  who  in  some 
form  or  another  goes  in  for  art.  What  an  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  and  the  professional  painterx  in  particulftr, 
if  all  of  these  amateurs  were  to  understand,  aud  endeavour  to  carry  out 
in  their  own  practice,  and  seek  for  in  the  pictures  of  artists,  a 
simple  principles  of  good  art,  such  as  those  which  I  have  tried  t 
indicate. 

H.  QuuTFtH,  At.A. 
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SHOWING  SOME  TALES  OF  SUFFERING  IN  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE. 


IN  recent  years  great  cfibrts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  seaman.  Mr.  PlimsolFs  exertions  to  diminish  the  loss  of 
Ve  at  sea  will  long  be  remembered.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
^t  hia  efforts  have  been  attended  with  so  little  practical  result. 
Itt  1884,  within  the  space  of  one  week  in  the  month  of  January, 
^m  150  to  200  lives  were  lost.  In  three  weeks  of  the  same  month 
350  vessels  of  all  nationalities  were  reported  lost.  Of  this  number 
I99  were  British  sailing  vessels  and  42  were  British  steamers.  Very 
few  of  the  losses  were  of  old  ships ;  hence  their  destruction  cannot  be 
l*id  to  old  age.  The  statements  from  time  to  time  made  public  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  have  awakened  a  painful  interest  in  the  public 
^nd,  and  a  Commission  is  now  once  more  conducting  an  inquiry 
^to  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  life  at  sea.  The  result  of  that  iaquiry 
^  anxiously  looked  for.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  venture  to  express 
"^He  confident  opinion  that  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  will  never  be  secured 
■•  effectually  as  the  circumstances  of  peril  in  which  the  sailor's 
*ife  must  inevitably  be  passed  would  allow,  until  the  Law  of  Marine 
'titurance  is  reformed,  and  it  has  become  impossible  for  the  owners 
^  ships  to  recover  anything  beyond  an  indemnity.  Under  the  existing 
'Audition  of  the  law,  an  owner  may  stand  to  win  rather  than  to  lose 
*>7  the  loss  of  bis  ship,  and  so  long  as  this  is  permitted  it  is  idle  to 
«Ook  for  that  strict  care  and  attention  to  details  which  are  so  necessary 
^^  the  management  of  shipping. 

In  the  present  short  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
*e%worthine8B  of  ships.  The  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  suffer- 
^*^  seamen  endure  irom  other  causes.  Mr.  Matthews,  the  secretary 
^  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  has  been  devoting  him- 
•^f  lately  to  an  inquiry  into  some  of  the  terrible  incidents  which 
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have  recently  occurred.  As  the  President  of  the  Society,  Idecmitmyl 
duty  to  give  publicity  to  the  harrowing  uarrativcs  which  have  bcca 
brought  to  our  knowledge.  The  incidents  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  call  attention  are,  as  wc  confidently  believe,  of  an  exceptional 
nature;  but  the  public  will  be  justly  indignant  tliat  such  crucltica 
should  from  tlaie  to  time  take  place,  and  they  will  demand  that  *l^^y 
cfibrt  shall  be  made  to  provide  a  remedy.  sl 

Tales  of  cruelty  at  sea  are   not  new.     They  have  been  described      " 
with  moving  eloquence  by  powerful  writers.     The   flogging  scene  iu 
Dana's  '*  Two    Years  before   the  Mast  "    must   be   vividly  impresacd 
upon  the  minds  of  many  readers.     The  Bufferings  endured  in  sliir 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  attracted  the  attention 
another  gifted  American  writer.      Mr.    Nathaniel   Hawthorne,  wher 
serving  as  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  iu  a  despatch  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  17th   of  June,  1857,  expressed  him- 
self as  follows  : — "  The  instances  of  cruel  treatment  that  have  cooac 
under  my  notice  include  a  great  mass  of  petty  outrage,  unjustifiable 
assaultj    shameful    indignities,    and    nameless  cmclty,    demoralizic 
alike  to  those  who  perpetrate  and  to  those  who  suffer."     The  cre» 
he  described   as   being  generally  foreigners,  who,  from    their  rovinj 
habits,  seldom  remain   long  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the    United 
States.      Jlcuce   a   difficulty   was     cxperieuced    in    securing    the 
ofifenders,  and  in  inflicting  the  punishments  which  they  deserved. 
We  have  a  more   recent  contribution  to  the  American  litcrat 
■on  this  subject  from  the  peu  of  Mr.  Gray  Jewel,  M.D.,  for  somi 
years  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore.     In  1873  he  published 
book  entitled  "  Among  our    Sailors."     A   copy  of   this   work  wi 
placed  in   my  bands  by  Mr.  Wodehousc,  the  British  Consul -general 
at  Honolulu.     Its  pages  are  full  of  tales   as  heartrending  as    the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Dana. 

While   Mr.   Hawthorne   was   moved  with  pity  by  the  incidents 
which  came  under  his  observation   at    Liverpool   in    connection  with 
American    shipping,  in    the   British    service   the    sufferings   of   the 
seamen  were  not  less  cruel.     A  debate  took   place  in   the   House 
of  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1859,  npon  cmelty  to  mercha 
seamen  on    the  high    seas.     Mr.   Milncs  introduced  the    qucstioc 
and    in  his  speech  spoke  more  particularly  of  the  minor  bratalitie 
or  consuls'  cases.     The  number  of  sufferers   iu    these    cases  who 
had   been    in    hospital   in    Liverpool    from    June,    1857,   to    JunI 
18.58,  had   been  no  less  than   13o,   while  from   the  latter  month 
January,  1859,  the  number  had   been  80;  and  the   number  in  tb 
workhouse  from  June,  1858,   to  March,  1850,  had  been  no  less  thn 
S3.     Commeuting  on  the  instances   of  barbarous  treatment  of  mot 
chant  seamen  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  on  the  difficult 
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of  dca!iug  with  tbe  question^  the  TimeSj  in  its  leading  article  at  thi» 
time^  said : — 

**  Suppose  a  Bhip  to  leave  one  of  the  most  distant  ports  of  the  ^orld  for 
TJverpvol  or  New  York;  suppose  it  to  toss  oq  the  ocean  for  some  four  months, 
now  bealen  by  alortno  off  Cope  Horn,  now  becalmed,  with  tho  pitch  seething 
in  its  crt'viccs,  on  thu  I'xjuator;  8up[>o«e  the  master  to  be  an  ilJ-coaditioQed, 
pofsiiinatc,  illiterato  brute,  witli  just  mind  enough  to  work  tbo  reckoning 
-wh^-D  be  is  sober,  and  totally  unrestrainable  wbcJi  drunk  ;  suppose  tliis  person, 
tiiidor  impiibtes  gc-nerutcd  by  a  doapotic  power  nod  brandy,  tu  take  u  violent 
dialike  to  a  iiorticulor  a«aman;  what  is  likely  to  be  the  life  of  this  unhappy 
man  while  his  tyrant  is  on  blue  water,  without  any  control  but  fear  of  inuiiny, 
or  on  indirect  pro^KcC  of  an  inquiry  after  reaching  port  ?  " 

The  aunals  of  the  Liverpool  Police-court  and  hospitals  will   answer 
the  qucstioa. 

In  a  Tolotnc  which  is  juat  published^  entitled  "  Belaying-pin 
Gospel,"*  J^Ir.  Matthews  describes  his  own  experiences  at  sca^  and 
whilst  serving  as  British  chaplain  in  the  port  of  Antwerp.  His 
volume  contains  some  other  narratives  of  receot  date  which  must 
nuke  the  reader's  bluod  boil  with  indignation.  The  first  which  I 
shall  select  is  taken  from  the  Sailors'  Mat/ayine,  published  by  the 
American  Seaman  a  Friend  Society.  The  number  for  September, 
J  HS.3,  contains  the  following  narrative,  copied  from  the  San  Francisctt 
Daiiy  Repository  of  March  '>,  1882.  Tho  barbarities  described 
occurred  on  board  the  ship  Gathered  ou  her  passage  from  Antwerp* 
to  Wilmington,  California.: — 

"  The  tcslimoriy  showed  that  the  first  mate,  Watta,  knocked  down  Adliog, 
a  nailor.  and  blinJed  him  with  a  kick  in  the  eye  as  he  I»y  ou  the  deck ;  that 
!'  .1  mate,  Cnrlis,  knocked  down  Jacques  Av.  Bayrer  with  a  bel&ying- 

iig  open  liii  liead  and  breaking  his  nose,  and,  while  his  shrick.i  rung 
ihruugli  the  ship,  Curtis  mude  him  clean  np  his  own  blood ;  that  Peterson 
waa  beaten  by  Uie  first  and  second  mates  till  his  blood  ran  about  tlic  deck ; 
tliat  Tbomassen  was  never  without  scars  on  his  face  from  the  dny  of  leaving 
Antwerp;  that  McKew  waa  dragged  round  tho  deck  with  a  wntch  tackle; 
thnt  Itusmussen  was  struck  in  the  face  with  brass  knuckles  till  he  sought  to 
end  the  torture  by  committing  suicide ;  that  JIans<en  droxtmed  htrnxeif  (a 
t»eaff  thf  mieltJM  of  the  mntrs ;  tfiat  Soucher,  a  6oy,  was  heaten  and 
looried  tilt  he /rll  nverlioanl ;  that  Tummtf^  (he  Meward,  was  beaten  on  the 
head  tuitit  he  became  a  mnjuu^,  and  i>  now  in  an  a?ylum ;  that  Olman  was 
beaten  fotir  tiroe^  and  his  nose  broken  with  a  beluying-pin ;  tliat  Turner  waa 
kicked  off  the  forecastle  the  first  day  out,  and  Brown  beaten  and  made  to 
iwnb  up  his  blood.  Kor  one  hundred  and  thirty-aeven  days  this  ship  waa  a 
floating  hell ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  Watts,  who  lied  from  justice  to 
a  frreipn  country,  will  be  extradited  and  punished  like  Curtis.  The  jury 
twic-  failed  to  convict  Sparks,  tho  captain,  although  Adling,  who  wiis  led 
into  court  half-blind  from  the  kicks  uf  Walts,  testified  thai  Watts  beat  him 
in  frill  view  of  tliQ  captain,  ood  tho  third  mittef  Driscotl,  corroborated  htm. 
■  fica  of  the  tortured  seamen  were  heard  all  over  tlu-  ship,  but  Sparks  took 
-  -  -ijtice  of  thora.     Seaman  Mill  testified  thus : — *  Saw  tlio  mate  beat  McKew 
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\n  \\\e  presence  of  the  captain.  The  captain  said:  "  Mr.  VV'stt»^  talce  ibift- 
out  ofmj  sight."  The  mnte  took  him  away,  knockc'd  him  down,  and  kickedl 
him  about.  Then  he  made  him  wipe  the  blood  up,  and  afUr  that  ]m  b«it* 
him  again.  The  man's  face  was  so  bad  that  you  could  not  tell  he  was  a  maa. 
I  mw  the  mate  knock  McKcw  down  and  kick  him  in  the  presence  of  thai 
captuin.'  A  lai^e  crowd  thronged  the  Circuit  Court-ruom  ihia  tnorniog  tal 
hear  the  sentence  of  William  Watts,  the  mate  of  the  Gatherer,  who  wat' 
convicted  on  Thursdiiy  la»t.  of  cruelty  to  Bailors.  No  case  that  has  occupied  j 
the  attention  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  monthe  had  attracted  the  notice  that! 
this  one  has.  The  great  majority  of  those  present  showed  by  their  appeiirancel 
that  they  were  sailors  or  connected  in  some  manner  with  the  seu.  The  cam  j 
of  the  (Jalherer  was  such  iin  aggravated  one  of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment  thalj 
the  two  years  which  have  passed  liave  not  caused  the  aiarittme  population  or 
tliia  city  to  forget  any  of  the  details," 

Two  sentences  were  inflicted  upon  Watts — four  years  for  putting' 
out  the  eye  of  Guatave  Adling,  and  two  years  for  boating  Rasmussen 
with  brass  knuckles,  the  latter  sentence  to  begin  on  the  expiration  of 
the  former. 

Turning  over  several  pages  of  Mr.  Matthcws'a  book  we  come 
to  another  terrible  tale  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Matthews  states  that, 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Cardiff^  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Aldernuui 
Cory  of 

*'  the  arrival  of  a  ship  in  which  a  sailor  had  been  killed  by  the  second  mate 
As  the  superintendent  of  police  in  this  port  was  iu8tructe<]  by  the  Hon 
Secretary  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  I  obtained  the  olficial  deposition 

The  ship  /. left  Antwerp  as  late  as  July  6,  1881,    bound   for    Cardifl 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure  the  crew  were  hurried  nn  board,  as  'm  ihi 
custom,  at  the  last  moment.  Fortunately,  only  one  appeared  to  be  the  wor 
for  drink.  He,  no  doubt,  jioor  fellow,  had  been  on  ilie  usual  debaucli  and 
drunkc-nncBs,  and  was  put  on  board  penniless,  with  his  advance  gone,  incapable 
and  miserable.  TVhen  a  ship  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the  river,  men  in  such 
state  arc  often  allowed  to  sleep  olT  their  drink  aud  come  round  sufficiently  < 
know  what  they  are  doing.  But  when  she  is  towed  right  away  by  the  ta 
as  in  this  case,  tlie  position  of  affairs  is  most  serious  and  dangerous  ;  worli 
haa  to  be  done,  and  tlie  wretched  men  have  to  be  be;iten  into  obedien 
This  often  is  tho  critical  moment.  An  officer  is  sent  into  the  forecastle  1 
compel  tlie  almost  insensible  and  unwilling  slaves  to  cat  tlie  anchor,  get  ou^ 
the  jib-boom,  or  make  sail — in  one  word,  get  ready  for  aen.  Often  Ui^^n 
scene  is  commenced  wliich  is  best  left  untold.  Then  it  is  that  many  a  | 
wretch  has  been  maimeJ  and  wounded,  bcalcn  and  braised.     The 

mate  of  the  L went  into  the  forecaatle  to  compel  the  deceased  i 

Cliarles  Giles,  to  begin  work.     There  was  tht?  umuhI  scuffle,  which  was  i 
and  Giles  was  successfully  pulled  out.     Something  more  than  bad  langua^ 
was  the  result.     The  male,  having  changed  his  torn  shirt,  came  forward 
get  out  the  jib-boom.    Giles  continued  his  abuse  and  annoyance,  and  receive 
a  back-handed  hit,     As  this  continued,  the  mate  struck  his  antagonist 
the  capst:u)  bar  on  the  head,  and  thus  gave  hipi  a  dcatli-blow.     The  \t 
came  to  an  anchor  at  Flushing,   and  a  doctor  was  brought  ofT;  but  Gile 
never    recovered  consciouane.<<s,  and  died  the  n€.ct  morning  at  jtix  oV/orl 
H.B.M.  Consul  communicated  with  the  Govenmient.     Ucnco    the  order 
the  H«->me  Secretary  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prosecution 
murder  on  the  high  seas.     The  verdict  was  '  Not  Guilty  '  on  the  grouiKl 
self-defence." 
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The  two  foUoiring  stories  of  the  miseries  which  arc  sometimes 
endured  at  sea  are  of  quite  recent  occurreucc.  Mr,  Matthews  quotes 
a  case  before  the  North  Shields  Police-conrt,  of  which  a  brief 
account  was  given  in  the  Newcastle  Daily  Journal  of  April  30, 1885. 
The  persons  charged  were  the  master  of  the  vessel,  aged  twenty-six  ; 
hi*  brother,  the  chief  officer,  aged  twenty-one ;  and  the  second  officer 
of  the  ship.    From  the  opening  statement  of  the  prosecuting  counsel, 

it  Appeared  that.,  in  the  beginning  of  March  last,  the  brigantine  J.  Williams 
iw  fll  Wilmington,  where  the  lad  whom  the  prisoners  were  charged  with 
■ring  murdcrcil,  togiither  with  several  othere  of  the  crew,  who  would  be 
called  as  witnos5*?s,  wore  ahippcd  on  bourd  for  iho  purpose  of  coaling  to 
I^D^Und,  The  lud,  as  far  a^  could  be  ascertained,  signed  articles  on  the  9th 
«f  Marcli  last.  Afier  the  crew  had  gone  or  been  put  on  board  the  vessel, 
she  lay  in  the  river  at  Wilmington  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  vessel 
crossed  the  bitr  and  went  to  sea.  The  charge  against  the  prisoners  was 
ihoy,  one  and  all,  almost  from  the  lime  of  the  lad  going  on  board  up  to 
day  of  hia  death,  on  the  25th  of  March,  lU-ireatcd  iiim  brutally,  and  it 
would  be  within  the  province  of  their  worships  to  decide  whether  the  entry 
l-ia  the  log-book  signed  by  the  captain,  which  said  that  Limhorg  died  from 
i«art  disease,  or  the  evidence  which  he  would  produce  pointed  to  the  cause 
of  death.  The  witnesses  whom  he  would  call  would  conclusively  prove  that 
from  the  day  of  Ltmborg  going  on  board  the  brigantiue  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  wus  not  only  kicked  and  struck  b^'  these  men,  but  that  tlie  clothes 
were  taken  from  his  back,  and  he  was  made  to  stand  on  the  deck  and  carry 
out  hiK  watch  in  a  Bcmi^nude  condition,  in  weather  which  their  worchi[>s  could 
imagine  would  prevail  iu  the  Atlantic  at  tliat  time  of  the  year.  When  the 
Ind  went  on  board  he  wa*  strong  and  well.  His  health  gradually  gave  way. 
It  wouid  be  for  the  magistrates  to  say  whether  his  weakness  and  ultimately  hh 
death  wer«  caused  by  the  ill-treatment  of  the  prisoners.  It  would  appear  in 
the  evidence  that  while  the  lad  was  at  the  pump  it  was  the  habit  of  the  captain 
to  go  behind  bira  and  kick  him  in  the  leg  just  behind  the  knee,  which  made 
him  fall  forward,  when  tlic  handle  of  the  pump  came  upon  hia  head.  Coming 
up  lo  the  day  of  hia  death,  on  the  25th  of  March,  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
thai  on  the  morning  of  that  day  the  lad  waa  violently  assaulted  by  the  captain 
and  the  mar«.  They  afterwards  watched  him  to  see  if  bo  could  eat,  the 
remark  being  made  that  if  he  was  well  enough  to  cat  he  was  well  enough  to 
work.  He  believed  the  lad  did  endeavour  to  take  u  little  soup,  which  he 
could  hardly  swallow,  as  his  month  was  KwuUen  to  a  tremendous  size,  and  he 
was  otherwi&e  in  a  verj'  bad  condition.  One  oftlie  crew  waa  then  ordered  to 
lie  a  rope  round  his  body,  which  he  did  ultimately,  after  at  first  refusing,  lie 
was  then  dragged  about  with  tho  rope  and  beaten.  The  lad  ultimately  died, 
and  the  body  waa  committed  to  the  deep  in  a  brutal  manner."* 

Tlic  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 

The  last  of  these  painful  uarratives  was  published   to  the  world  at 

the  Exeter  Assizes  in  the  course  of  a  trial   held  before  Mr.  Justice 

Hawkins : — 

"  Adolphe  lljias,  John  Andrew  Somerdyke,  and  Jorgen  Maraden  Jorgensen, 
tkilon,  w«re  indicted  for  the  wilful  mtirder  of  Charles  Armstrong,  captain  of 
ilie  bnrqno  WtUingU'n,  on  the  high  seas,  on  January  23,  1885.     Thi%  graud 

*  Thifl  fine  »ulor  Ud  wu  the  son  of  an  insiicctor  uf  .Scatutioaviaa  tiflhcrtefl.'  Indeed, 
tbtrt  ii  much  evidence  to  show  that  nu^ll>or^  «i  thcso  braw.  simple,  tiod  ftMiriag 
■^odiiutviau  tvaiuen  have  Ifcen  labject  to  like  bmtal  treatmeot. 
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jury  rejected  the  indictmtnt  for  murder,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for 
slaughter.     The  crew  were  sbip|>ed  at  Havre  on  January  19,  i^Ho,     Two  or] 
three  days    after  leaving    port  the  captain's   condiict    became    very   extra- 
urdinai-y.     Ue  had  the  boatjtwnin   and    the  nU'ward  put  in  irons  and  the 
carpenter  placed  in  the  lasaretle,  aIt.houj;h   the  nico  hud  done  nothtni;  to 
desorve  this  trouttnunt.     On  tho  advice?  of  Uie  chief  utllc-er,  Uiuy  submitted  in 
order  to  humour  thu  captain,  who  was   describe  as   having  lite  '  horrors.' 
The  cjiptain  got  a  revolver,  with  which  he  lired  at  tho  crew.     The  carpenter 
was  shot  in  the  neck,  as   he  lay  in  his  bunk,  oud  another  man,  who  took  J 
refuge  in  the  rigging,  received  a  wound  from  whidt  he  died.     The  cliief  mal&J 
observed  that  someciiing  must  bo  done  to  secure  the  captain,  nod  the  threai 
prisoners  and  another  m»n  armed  themselves  with  beUyiog-pins  and  over- 1 
powered  hiui,     The  captain  rectivwd  severe  wounds  on  his  head  during  the 
afTniy.  and  died  in  two  hours.     Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  remarked  that  it  was 
absolutely  nccetieary   Uint  a  mau  in  the  slate  the  ciiptuin  was  in  moat  Im 
secured,  and  it  could  not  bodone  by  reasoning  with  hiro.     There  was  nothing 
actuiiUy  to  show  how  the  captain  came  hy  his  death.     They  must  not  weigh  j 
wttti  golden  scales  the  conduct   of  men  placed  in  aucli  {icril,  and,  if  they  ^ 
honestly  acted  as  tliey  did  to  save  thoir  own  M\e&  and  the  Uvea  of  others,  iJid  i 
jury  could  hardly  find  them  guilty  of  manslaughter.     The  prosetiutioo  tlwre- 
upou  did  not  press  tho  case,  and  the  prisoners  wore  acquitted.'^ 

Such  are  the  saifcriugs  which  uader  brutal  officers  may  sometimes 
beeudured  by  the  seaman  hx  the  course  of  his  employ mcitl  afloat. 
Wheu  he  rcturus  to  port  he  becomes  iu  too  many  cases  the  hcljileu, 
and  perhaps  the  willing,  victim  of  the  crimps  aud  boarding- house 
masters,  who  live  by  plundering  the  seaman.  If  the  seara&u  suflWrvflj 
much  from  the  harpies  who  fasten  upon  him  in  our  home  porls,^ 
where  the  proceedings  are  restrained  by  the  cBbrts  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  water  police,  it  will  readily  be  bcHeved  that  in 
foreign  ports,  where  such  protection  cannot  be  extended  to  hinif 
the  condition  of  the  seaman  is  far  more  sad  und  more  helpless.  It 
is  thus  described  in  a  communication  recently  nddrcused  to  Mr. 
Matthews  by  her  Majesty's  consul,  Mr.  F.  J3eruaL  jVftcr  twcnty-j 
six  years'  eoosnlar  experience,  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

'*  There  entered  the  port  of    Havre  each  year  (on  an  average  of  tbrefl] 
years)  2ti,006  sailor?  on  board  British  ships.     At  no  port  iu  ibe  whole  wurli' 
is  the  British  seaman  more  beset  hy  temptations  of  every  kind,  or  luor 
injured  or  swindled  and  robbed  by  a  certjtin  number  of  people,  unfortunately^ 
almost  without  an  exception  his  own  countr^'men,  whose  eolo  profeauon  it  ts 
to  live  by  and  on  bim,  than  at  Havre.      The  fact  that  these  frauds   and 
robberies  take  place  in  a  foreign  land,  the  language  of  which  ts  unknowu  to 
the  victims,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  their  complaints  uuderstood  hy  the 
authorities  very  gre:U,  and  that  care  is  almost  always  taken  to  intoxicate,  aad_ 
amnetimea  even  drug,  tlie  sailor  before  robbing  him,  makes  it  iu  nearly  eve 
case  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  obtain  sullicient  evidence  to  convict  the 
perpetrators  of  these  hcartlois  robberies.     There  is  yet  nnotlier  phaat-  of  tbi^l 
gloomy  picture.     England  has  ever  ju&tly  prided  herself  on  being  among  eh«1 
foremost  of  thoso  natioiu  who  have  wugud  war  against  slavery,  and  y«t  there 
ore  hundreds  u£  men  soiling  under  her  ilag  who  arc  nothing  clac  but  whitu. 
slaves.      I  allude  to  that  class  of  men   who  pass  their  lives   odonc   going 
principally  to  and  fro  between  the  porta  of  the  United  States  and  those  o| 
this  continent.      Tht:  mnjority   of  thete  men,  having   originally   spent  04 
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st)uaDdcrt:d  tlicir  wages,  Iiuve  notliing  to  receive  at  the  end  of  a  voynge,  and 
hnre  nothing  to  look  to  but  tlie  advanca  ihcy  will  get  on  rcshipincnt — a  very 
perntcioufi  system,  btit  one  wliich  it-  is  impuasiblti  to  do  nway  with  by  law  in 
foT«gn  ports.  Thpy  are  accordingly  tnken  posseasinn  of  by  boarding- house 
kcojK^rs,  who  provide  them  vritli  lodgiii;;,  I'ood,  and  drink,  und  sell  them  as 
soon  as  thoy  can  to  vessels  requiring  new  crewn.  This  goes  on,  in  many  cases, 
Toyage  after  voyage  and  year  after  yentr.  It  i^  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
roch  a  fyiitt*m  should  lead  to  very  evil  results,  so  that  on  such  vessels  the 
boot  and  the  belayiog-pin  are  too  oflcn  used  to  drive  these  men.  Nay,  I 
koow  of  my  own  experience  of  more  than  one  case  where  the  losa  of  a  veeul 
Buiy  in  all  probability  be  attributed  to  this  state  of  things.'' 


I 


It  would  iadeed  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  bring  to  light  talcs  of 
atnx;ity  without  ciideavourin;;  to  suggest  rcmcdicit.  And  first  wc 
must  look  to  the  acamcn  themselves.  They  have  it  iu  their  power 
to  do  much  to  better  their  condition.  Seamen  arc  too  often  guilty 
of  reckless  improvidence.  In  bringing  this  charge  agaiust  them 
due  allowance  will  be  made  for  temptations  wliich  specially  belong 
to  their  hard  calling.  Alter  a  long  voyage  at  sea,  after  being  kept 
in  close  confinement  on  board  ship,  subjected  to  great  personal  dis- 
comfort, and  weary  with  a  monotonous  ciistencc,  the  sailor  on  land- 
ing sarrcndcrs  himself  a  too  ready  victim  into  the  hands  of  harpies 
whose  corrupting  influence  upon  our  seamen  is  one  of  the  dark  blots 
in  oar  civilization.  Those  whose  occupation  takes  them  frequently 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  are  familiar  with  the  painful  spectacle 
of  a  thip,  just  returned  home  from  India  or  China  or  the  Antipodes, 
surrounded,  even  before  she  has  been  moored  to  the  quay,  by  a  band 
of  jackals^  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  seamen  as  they  come  ashore, 
and  to  lead  them  away  to  some  miserable  haunt  where  the  hard 
earnings  of  many  months  arc  consumed  in  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be 
hours,  of  vicious  indulgence.  It  is  creditable  to  the  seamen  that 
M  many  of  their  number  resist  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and,  after  having  been  knocked  about  in  their  younger 
days  at  sea,  settle  down  in  later  life  in  homes  which  they  maintain 
in  decent  comfort.  No  inooiisidcrable  proportion  of  the  men  who 
HTTC  before  the  mast  acquire  a  sufficient  education  to  enable  them 
to  pass  the  Board  of  Trade  examinations  and  to  become  certificated 
officers  in  the  Merchant  Service. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  port  of  London  is  crowded  with 
men  pinched  with  poverty  and  hunger,  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass 
over  iu  silence  the  uoble  geneniaily  of  our  brave,  true-hearted 
N&incD.  So  long  ss  he  has  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  the  sailor  is  ever 
ready  to  divide  it  with  any  old  shipnialc  whose  condition  is  even 
more  deajterate  and  di'stilute  tluin  bis  own.  Let  us,  therefore,  make 
aUowance  for  the  improvidence  which  is  found  amougst  seafaring 
men.  liut,  while  making  this  aUowance,  tt  will  be  obvious  that  the 
first  remedy   for  the  destitution    into  which   many  have   fallen  is  a 
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remedy  which  the  sailor  alone  can  apply  by  the  exercise  of  greater 
prudence  and  self-rcatraiut.  The  crimp  would  be  powerless  if  the 
sailor  were  not  improvident  It  is  because  the  earnings  of  the 
previous  voyage  have  been  squandered  tliat  the  sailor  is  driven  to 
pawn  the  wages  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  for  his  next  voyage  at 
usurious  rates  of  discount  in  order  to  procure  the  few  misorable 
garments  included  in  his  sea-kit.  This  is  scarcely  the  time  to  insist 
further  on  the  failiugs  of  seamen. 

"  'Tib  all  meo's  ofTim  to  spuk  patience 
To  thoiio  that  wriug  unacr  tlie  load  of  Borrow. 
But  no  mui's  virluc  nor  lulfideocy 
To  be  lo  moral  when  he  shall  eudure 
The  like  hinuelf." 

Seamen  arc  necessarily  a  scattered  body.  Their  lives  are  spent 
far  away  from  home,  on  voyages  protracted  for  indefinite  periods, 
AVbcn  at  length  tliey  return  to  their  native  land^  they  arc»  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  Liverpool  Seamen's  Protection  Society^  a 
disorganized  prey  to  designing  knaves. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  such  remedial  measures  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Goverumcut  to  carry  into  effect.  As  the  result  of  personal  . 
inquiries,  1  am  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  injurious  fl 
influence  on  the  discipline  of  the  Merchant  Service  which  re&ulta^ 
from  the  habit  of  swearing  wliich  too  commonly  prevails.  It  is  . 
always  interesting  to  go  down  to  the  pier-heads  of  one  of  our  great  fl 


opportunity  is  given  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
crews  when  they  embark   for  sea.     Cases  sometimes  present  them-j 
selves  of  very  repulsive  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  boatswains  and 


petty  officers.  One  iustaucc  is  vividly  present  to  my  recollection. 
A  fine  iron  ship  of  about  1,000  tons  register^  well  found  and 
moderately  laden,  was  delayed  nearly  half  an  hour,  made  fast  to  the 
quay  wall  on  which  1  stood ;  during  the  interval,  the  crew  were 
mustered,  and  there  was  afterwards  considerable  activity  on  board  ia 
hauliug  the  ship  out  of  dock.  The  boatswain  was  busily  occupied  in 
these  operatiuus,  and  doubtless  BuHcrcd  occasional  provocatiuu  from 
the  stupidity  of  two  or  three  men  who  were  incapacitated  from  the 
effects  of  liquur;  but  liis  mode  of  cucouruging  the  men  to  c&ertioo» 
and  administering  reproof,  was  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 
Every  other  word  was  an  oath,  and  the  manner  was  even  more 
brutal  than  the  language.  When  1  rejected  that  the  little  bond  of 
men  before  me  would  in  a  few  hours  be  completely  isolated  from  the 
world,  and  that  they  were  to  be  employed  on  a  long  and  dreary 
voyage  of  100  days  or  more  under  the  orders  of  such  a  taskmaster,  I 
could  not  but  feel  touched  with  sympathy.  When  such  a  man  is. 
selected  from  among  bis  messmates   in  th«   forecastle  for  a  fa' 
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ud  important  post,  the  cSoct  on  his  subordinates  most  be  moat 
demonUizing. 

Mr.  Matthews  concludes  his  work  with  several  suggestions  of  a 
practical  character.  Space  will  only  permit  mo  to  givo  the 
following : — 

(a)  That  it  should  be  a  punishable  ofTcncc,  both  in  the  shipping 
master  and  the  captain  of  the  ship,  ou  responsible  rcpresentationj  for 
a  sailor  to  be  put  on  board  a  ship  drugged  or  drunk. 

{6)  That,  seeing  that  wc  have  almost  as  mauy  of  oar  ships  in 
foreign  ports  as  in  our  home  ports,  our  Goverument  be  encouraged, 
not  only  to  nsc  the  services  of  our  consuls  more  effectively,  but  to 
open  a  serious  interchange  of  views  with  foreign  Governments  for  the 
removal  of  abases  and  the  better  protection  and  improvement  of 
seamen. 

(r)  That  as  an  officer's  certificate  is  either  suspended  or  cancelled 
for  incompetency,  so  convictions  for  inhumanity  shovild  carry  with 
them  the  cancelling  of  certificates. 

I  would  conclude  by  urging  strongly  the  establishment  of  a  Pension 
Fund  for  seamen.  The  subject  has  been  frequently  investigated  by 
Royal  Commissions  and  by  Parliamentary  Committees.  A  special 
Commission  was  appointed  in  184H,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
£llenborough|  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Fund,  and  the  subject  was  incidentally  but  most  carefully 
coiuidered  by  the  JIauuing  of  the  Navy  Commission  in  1859,  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  ou  Merchant  Shipping,  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  Commission  ou  Unscaworthy  Ships.  Each  successive  Report 
has  contained  a  strong  recommendation  iu  favour  of  the  establish* 
nieut  of  a  Pension  Fund.  In  France,  as  it  is  stated  in  Lord  KUen- 
borough's  Report,  the  institution  for  the  relief  of  invalid  seamen 
embraces  equally  those  of  the  National  aud  Mercantile  Marine. 
Founded  by  the  great  Colbert,  it  has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
government  from  his  time  to  the  prcseut  day.  Similar  institutions 
exist  in  Holland  and  Sweden.  We  have  a  recent  collective  opinion 
upon  this  suljjcct  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Liverpool  ship- 
owoen.  They  strongly  urge  that  a  compulsory  benefit  fund  should 
be  established  iu  the  general  interests  of  commerce  aud  the  natiou, 
at  well  as  of  our  merchant  seamen.  They  recommend  that  all  boys 
oat  of  training  ships  and  apprentices  should  contribute  from  the 
beginning  of  their  sea-life,  there  being  at  present  no  provision  for  old 
or  disabled  seamen  except  the  workhouse. 

On  a  late  occasion  it  was  my  duty  to  assist  at  the  midday  meal 
which  has  recently  been  given  to  destitute  seamen  by  the  Britiah 
uod  Foreign  Sailors'  Society.  It  was  painful  to  see  so  many  grey- 
headed men  in  the  receipt  of  our  scanty  benevolence.  When  ship- 
ping is  depressed  and  the  number  of  seamen  ofTeriug  themselves  for 
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rmployment  is  in  excess  of  tlio  flcmand,  it  is  natural  that  captains 
prefer  to  take  young  and  able-bodied  men  rather  than  those  vho 
have  reached  a  less  vigoroufi  age.  l*'or  these  men  the  proipect  is  indeed 
a  sad  one.  The  Seamen's  Pensiou  Fund  should  be  supplemented  by 
contributing  the  balance  representing  the  value  of  the  unclaimed 
effects  of  deceased  seamen,  which  is  at  present  handed  over  to  the 
Exchequer.  This  unclaimed  balance  may  be  estimated  at  £H^000  a 
year.  Such  a  sum  would  constitute  a  most  valuable  subsidy^  and 
minister  effectual  relief  to  many  a  staning  old  Bcamao.  As  as 
clement  in  the  national  income  it  is  infinitesimal  in  amount,  and  it 
is  not  worthy  of  this  great  empire  to  retain  for  public  purposes  a 
sum  derived  from  such  a  source.  The  Royal  Commission  of  187-4 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  self-supporting  Pension  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  seamen,  as  suggested  by  the  Manning  Commission  of  1859, 
might  prove  of  great  value  in  creating  a  tie  to  bind  the  seamen  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Merchant  Service  of  their  own  country,  and 
thuH  indirectly  strengthening  the  naval  power  of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  an  ungrateful  task  to  call  attention  to  abuses  of 
authority  on  board  ship.  I  am  confident  that  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  save  in  a  certain  class  of  the  Jlercauiile  Marine.  AH  mr 
personal  associations  with  the  officers  of  the  Merchant  Service  have 
been  moat  pleasant.  The  standard  of  professional  ability  in  the 
service  is  worthy  of  the  traditional  fame  of  England.  ITie  general 
moral  tone  is  admirable.  Our  best  officers  not  only  denounce  these 
cruelties,  hut  deplore  the  power  of  the  crimp  in  many  seaports  to 
degrade  our  seamen.  They  do  more,  they  co-operate  with  the  agent* 
of  tlic  Society  of  which  1  am  President,  and^  when  far  out  upon  the 
sea,  often  act  the  part  of  chaplains  and  pat  forth  noble  efforts  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  crews  committed  to  their  care.  It  is  the 
more  painful,  therefore,  that  their  noble  profession  should  be  damaged 
by  &Dch  cruelties  as  those  of  which  some  instances  have  been  gtveo. 
These  crimes  should  he  kept  in  check  by  vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  consnlfi,  and  by  more  severe  punishment. 

TnouAs  Brassev. 


I 
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IN  the  history  of  every  mcMurc  designed  for  the  amelioratioa  of 
the  people  there  may  be  observed  four  distiact  and  clearly  marked 
stages.  Pirst,  there  is  the  original  project,  fresh  from  the  braiu  of  the 
dreamer,  glowing  with  the  coloura  of  his  imagination,  a  figure  fair  and 
strong  in  the  newly  bora  Athen^.  By  its  single-handed  power  man- 
kind are  to  be  generated,  and  the  roilJcnniam  is  to  be  at  ouec  taken  in 
Land.  There  are  no  difficulties  which  it  will  not  at  once  clear  away ; 
there  arc  no  obstacles  which  will  not  vanish  at  its  approach  as  the 
morning  miat  is  burned  up  by  the  newly  risen  sun.  The  dreamer  creates 
a  school,  and  presently  among  his  disciples  there  arldes  one  who  is 
practical  enough  to  reduce  the  dream  to  a  possible  and  working 
scheme.  The  advocates  of  the  Cause  arc  still,  however,  a  good  way 
^om  getting  the  scheme  established.  The  battle  with  the  opposition 
follows,  in  which  one  has  to  contend — 6rst  with  those  who  cannot  be 
'touched  by  any  generous  aims,  always  a  pretty  large  body ;  next 
irith  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  people ;  and  lastly  with  those  who 
liave  private  interests  of  their  own  to  defend.  The  triumph  which 
;S>resently  arrives  by  no  means  concludes  the  history  of  the  agitation, 
Ibccaoae  there  is  certain  to  follow  at  no  distant  day  the  discovery  that 
"•he  measure  has  somehow  failed  to  achieve  those  glorious  results 
"wrhich  were  so  freely  promised.  It  has,  in  fact,  gone  to  swell  the 
Ifiages  of  that  chronicle,  not  yet  written,  which  may  be  called  the 
^'History  of  the  Well-intentioned/' 

The  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  for  instance,  has  not 
^cn  accompanied  by  the  burning  desire  for  progress — industrial, 
artistic,  or  educational — which  was  oon6dently  anticipated.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Yet — which  is  a  point  which  continually  recurs  in  the  His- 
■*Ory  of  the  Well-intentioned — one  would  not,  if  it  were  possible,  go 
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back  to  the  former  conditions.  It  is  better  tbat  the  negro  abouM  lie 
idle,  and  sleep  in  tbe  sun  all  hix  days,  than  tliat  he  should  vork 
under  the  overseer's  lash.  For  tbe  free  mau  there  is  alwajs  hope;  for 
the  slave  there  is  none.  Again, the  6rst  apoatles  of  Co-opcratioii  expected 
nothing  less  than  that  their  ideas  would  be  universally,  immediately, 
and  ardently  adopted.  Tliat  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  method 
of  Co-operation  still  offers  the  moet  wonderful  vision  of  universal 
welfare,  easily  attainable  on  the  simple  condition  of  honesty,  ever  put 
before  humanity  ;  yet  we  see  how  little  haa  been  achieved  and  how 
numerous  have  been  the  failures.  Again,  though  the  advantages  of 
tcmpprance  are  continually  preached  to  working  men,  beer  remains  the 
national  beverage ;  yet  even  those  of  us  who  would  rather  see  the 
working  classes  sober  and  self- restrained  than  water-drinkers  by  Act 
of  Parliament  or  solemn  pledge,  acknowledge  how  good  it  is  that  the 
preaching  of  temperance  was  begun.  Again,  we  have  got  most  of  those 
Points  for  which  the  Chartists  once  so  passionately  struggled.  A«  for 
those  we  have  not  got,  there  is  no  longer  much  enthnsiasm  left  for 
them.  The  world  doe«  not  seem  so  far  very  substantially  advanced  by 
the  concession  of  the  Points ;  yet  we  would  not  willingly  give  thom 
l)ack  and  return  to  the  old  order.  Again,  wc  have  opened  free 
museums,  coutainiug  all  kinds  of  beautiful  things  :  tbe  people  visit 
them  in  thousands ;  yet  they  remain  ignorant  of  Art,  and  have  no 
yearning  discoverable  for  Art.  In  spite  of  this,  we  would  not  willingly 
close  the  museums. 

Tbe  dreamer,  in  fact,  leaves  altogether  out  of  his  reckoning  certain 
factors  of  humanity  whicli  his  first  practical  advocate  only  partially 
takes  into  account.  Tlicse  arc  stupidity,  apathy,  ignorance,  greed, 
indolence,  and  tbe  Easy  Way.  There  arc  doubtless  others,  because  in 
humanity  as  in  physics  no  one  can  estimate  all  the  forces,  but  these 
are  the  most  readily  recognised ;  and  the  last  two  perhaps  are  the 
most  important,  because  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  certainly 
born  with  an  incurable  iudoleuce  of  mind  or  body,  which  kecfis  them 
rooted  in  the  old  grooves  and  destroys  every  germ  of  ambition  at  itt 
first  appearance. 

The  latest  failure  of  the  "Well-intentioned,  so  far  as  we  Itave  yt-t 
found  out,  is  the  Education  Act,  for  which  the  Loudon  rate  haa  now 
mounted  to  ninepenoe  in  the  pound.  It  is  a  failure,  like  t}ie 
emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  because,  though  it  has  done  sonic  thing* 
well,  it  has  wholly  failed  to  achieve  the  great  results  condtleutly 
predicted  for  it  by  its  advocates  in  the  year  *68.  What  is  more, 
we  now  understand  that  it  never  can  achieve  those  re«tiUi«. 

It  was  going,  we  were  told,  to  give  alt  Kngliah  children  a  vonnd 
and  thorough  eletnentary  education.  It  was,  further,  l^ing^  tn 
inspire  those  children  with  the  ardour  for' knowledge,  so  that,  tm 
leaving  school,  they  would  carry  on   their  studies   and   continually 
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|vaQce    in    leamiug.     It   was    going    to    take    away  the    national 

proach  of  ignoraace,  and  to  make  us  tlie  best  educated  country  in 

he  world. 

A5  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  the  chihlren   are  tan);ht  to 

ad,  write,  cypher,  and  spell  (this  accomplishment  being  wholly  iLscless 

I  them  and  its  mastery  a  sbeer  waste  of  time).    They  are  also  taught  a 

tie  lining,  and  a  few  other  things ;  and  in  general  terms  the  Board 

Ichools  do,  I  suppose,  impart  as  good  an  education  to  the  children  as 

the  lime  at  their  disposal  will  allow.     They  command  the  services  of 

t  great  body  of  well- trained,  disciplined,  and  zealous  teachers,  against 
hose    intelligence  and  conscientious  work   uotbing  can  be  alleged. 
And  yet,  with  the  very  best  intentions  of  Board  and  teachers,  the 
■tactical  result  has  been,  as  is  now  maintaiued,  that  but  a  very  small 
^Br!%ntage  of  all  the  childrcu  who  go  through  the  schools  are  educated 
at  ail. 

This  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  discovery.     It   is,  however,  as 
will    presently   be   seen,  a  result  which    might  have   been    expected. 
JThose  who  looked    for   so  splendid  an   outcome  of  this   magniBceut 
iucational   machinery,   this  enormous    expenditure,   forgot  to  take 
Dto  account  two  or  three  very  important  factors.      They  were,  first, 
bo»e  we  have  already  indicated,  stupidity,   apathy,  and    indolence; 
ad  next,  the  exigencies   and  conditions  of  labonr.     These  shall  be 
|»re*cntly  explained.     Meantime,  the  discovery  once   made,  and  once 
ulainly    stated,    seems    to    have    been    frankly    ackaowledge<l    and 
■eragnized  by  all  who  arc  interested  in  educational  questions:  it  has 
oecn  made  the  subject  of  a  great  meeting  at  the    Mansion  House, 
which  was   addressed  by  men  of  every  class :   and  it   has,  further, 
which  is  a  very  valuable  and  encouraging  circumstance,  been  seriously 
taken  up  by  tlie  Trades  Unions  and  the  working  men. 
As  for  the  situation,  it  is  briefly  as  follows. 
■    The  children   leave  the  Board  Schools,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
Bge    of     thirteen,     when    they    hnvc    imssed     the     standard    which 
pkempls  them   from   further  atteudaucc;  or   if  they   arc   half-timers, 
they  roiuftin  until  they  are  fourteen.     At   this   ri|>e  age,  when  the 
education     of    the     richer     class     is    only     just     beginning,     these 
children  have   to    leave    school    and    begin  work.        Whatever   kind 
work   this   may  be,   it  is  certain   to    involve  a  day's  labour  of 
en    hours.       It    might    be    thought — at    one    time     it    was    fully 
bxpt'cted — that    the    ehildretk     would    by     this    age    have     rcceive<l 
lack    an    impetus    and    imbibed   so    great    a    love   for  reading   that 
would  of  their  own  accord  coutiuue  to  read   and   study   on   the 
laid   down,    and  eagerly  make    use  of  such   facilities    as    might 
be  provided  for  them.      In  the    History  of  the  Well-intentioned   we 
shall    find    that    we    are    always  crediting   the   working  classes  with 
rirtiics   which   no   other   class  can    boast.      In    this   case  we  credited 
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the   childrnn   or  working  men   with    a  clpar  insight  into   their  own 
best     interests ;     with    resolntion     rind    patience ;     with     iudustir ; 
with    the    power  of    resisting    Icraptationj    and    with    the   itreuf^ 
to   forego    present   enjoyment.       This  is  a   good  deal  to  expect  of 
t}iem.       Bnt    apply    the    same  eltnation    to  a  hoy  of  the  middle* 
class.       He   is   taken    from    school    nt    sixteen   and  sent  to  a    mer- 
chanfa  office  or  a  shop.      Here   he  works  from   nine  till    six,  or 
perhaps   later.      How   many  of  these  lads,  when    their   day's  work  is 
over — what    proportion    of   the  whole — make   any  attempt  at  all  to 
carry  on  their  education  or  to  learn  anything  new  ?     For  iostaQce, 
there  are  two  things,  the  acquisition  of  which  doubles  the  marketable 
value   of  a  clerk  :  one  is  a  kuoavledgc   of  shorthand,  and  the  other  i» 
the  power  of  rending  and  writing  a  foreign  language.     This  is  a  fact 
which  all  clerks   very  well   understand.      But   not  one  in  a  hundred 
possesses  the  industry  and  resolution  necessary  to  acquire  this  know- 
ledge,    and   this,  though   he  is  taught  irom.  infancy  to  desire  a  good 
income,  and  knows  that  this  additional  power  will  go  far  to  procure 
it.       Again,    these    boys    come  from   homes  where    there  are    Home 
books    at    least,    some  journals,    and  some  papers ;    and    they  hear 
at  their  offices  and   at   home  talk    which  should   stimulate   them  to 
effort.    Yet  most  of  them  lie  where  they  arc  like  logs.     M  such  boys 
as  these  remain  in  indolence,  what  arc  we  to   expect  of  those  who 
belong    to    the    lower  levels?      For  they   have  no  books  at  home, 
no    magazines,     no  journals ;    they    hear    nu    talk    of   learning  ot 
knowledge  ;  if  they  wanted  to  rend,    what  ore  they   to  read  ?   and 
where    are  they    to    find    hooks?       Free  libraries  arc  few    and  far 
between  :  in    all   London,  for   instance,  I   can  find   but    five  or  six. 
They    are   those   at    the  Gnildhall,   Betbnal    Green,   Westminster, 
Camden  Town,  Notting  Hill,  and  Knightabridgc.     Put  a  red  dot  upon 
each  of  these  sites  on  the  map  of  London,  and  consider  how  very  small 
can  be  the  influence  of  these  libraries  over  the  whole  of  this   great 
city.    Boys  and  girls  at  thirteen  have  no  inclination  to  read  news- 
papers; there  remains   therefore   nothing   but  the  penny  norcletto 
for  those  who  have  any  desire  to  read  at  all.     There   is,  it  is  true, 
the  evening  school,   but   it  is    not  often   found   to   poescss   attrac- 
tions   for   these    children.       Again,    after    their    day'a    work    and 
confinement    in    the    hot  rooms,   they   are  tired ;  they  want   fre»h 
air  and  exercise.     To  sum  up :  there  are  no  existing   indttccmcnts 
for  the  children  to  read  and  study :  most  of  them   arc  sluggish  of 
intellect ;    outside  the  evening  schools    there    arc  uo   facilities  for 
them  at  all;  they  have  no  books;  when    evening  comes  they   ait 
tired;  they  do   not  understand   their  own   iuterests;  after  a  day's 
work  they  like  an  evening's  rest;  of  the  two  paths  open   to  every 
mail  at  every  juncture,  one   is  for  the  most  part  hidden  to  children^ 
and  the  other  is  always  the  easier. 
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TTicrefore  they  spend  their  evcaiugs  in  the  streets.     They  would 
•oractimea,  I  daresay,  prefer  the  gallery  of  the  theatre  or  the  music- 
ballj  but  these  are  not  oftca  within  reach  of  their  means.     The  street 
is  idways  open  to  theoo.      Here  they    find  their   companions  of  the 
•workroom ;  here  they   feel    the  strong,  swift   current    of  life  ;  here 
«otaethiug  is  always  happening ;   here  there  are  uUvays  new  pleasures ; 
here  they  can  talk  and  play,  unrestrained,  lefl  wholly  to  themselves, 
.taking  for  pattern  those  who  are  a  little  older  than  themselves.      As 
for  their  favourite  amunemcnts  and  their  pleasures,  they  grow  yearly 
arscr ;  as  for  their  conversation,  it   grows  continually  viler,  until 
tZoU  himself  would  be  ashamed  to  reproduce  the  talk  of  these  young 
ople.     The  love  which  these  children  have  for  the  street  is  wouder- 
|fal ;  no  boulevard  in  the  world,  T  am  sure,  is  more  loved  by  its  fre- 
'quenler*  than  the  Whitechapel  Road,  unless  it  be  the   High   Street, 
IsUugtOH.      Especially  is  this  the  case   with    the   girls.      There  is  a 
certain  working  girls'  club  with  which  I  am  acquainted  whose  mem- 
bers, when  tliey  leave  the  club  at  ten,   go   back    everj*  night   to   the 
streets  and  walk  about  till  midnight ;   they  would  rather  give  up  their 
club  than  the  street.      As  fur  the  moral  aspect  of  this  roaming  about 
the  streets,  that  may  for  a  moment  be  neglected.      Consider  the  situa- 
tion from  an  educational  point  of  view.    How  long,  do  you  think,  does 
it  take  to  forget  almost  all  that  the  boys  and  girls  learned  at  school? 
"  The  garden,"  says  one  who  knows,  "  which   by  daily  culture  has 
been  brought  into  such  an  admirable  and   promising  condition   is 
giTeu  over  to  utter  neglect ;  the  money,  the  time,  the  labour  bestowed 
npon  it  are  lost."   lu  the  first  two  years  after  leaving  school  it  is  said 
that  they  have  forgotten  everythiug.    There  is,  however,  it  is  objected, 
the  nsc  and  eicrcise  of  the  intellectual  faculty.  Can  that,  once  taught, 
ever  be  forgotten  ?      By  way  of  reply,  consider  this  case.      The  other 
day  twenty  young  mechanics  were  persuaded   to  join  a   South   Ken- 
sington class.      Of  the  whole  twenty  one  only  struggled  through  the 
course  and  passed    his  examination  ;   the  rest  dropped   oQ*,  one  af^er 
Uie  other,  in  sheer  despair,  because  they  had  lost  not  only  the  little 
knowledge  they  had  once  acquired,  but  even  the  methods  of  applica- 
Htion  and  study  which  they  had  formerly  been  able  to  exercise.     There 
^brc  exceptions,  of  course ;  it  is  computed,  in  fact,  that  there  are  four 
^BCT  cent,  of  Board  School  boys  and  girls  who  carry  on  their  studies 
^Bn  the  evening  schools,  but  this  proportion  is  said  to  be  decreasing. 
^PAftcr  thirteen,  no  school,  no  books,  no   reading  or  writing,  nothing 
'to  keep  up  the  old  knowledge,  no  kind  of  conversation  that  stimn- 
3ates ;   no  examples  of  perseverance  ;   in  a  great  many  niscs  no  church, 
^ihflpel,  or    Sunday-school  ;  the  street   for  playground,  exorcise,  ob- 
^setvatioQ  and  talk  ;   what  kind  of  young  men  and  maidens  arc  we  to 
expect    that   these   boys  and  girls  will   become?     If  this  were  the 
s^sct,   plain,  and   naked   truth  we  were  in  a  parlous  state  indeed. 
VOL.  XLIX.  r  t 
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Fortunately,  liowevcr,  there  arc  in  every  parisL   mitigations,  intro- 
duced priucipally  by  tbuso  who  come  frum  the  city  of  Samaria,  or  it 
would  be  bad  indeed  for  the  next  generation.    There  are  a  few  girU' 
clubs;  the  church,  the  chapel,  and  the   Sunday-school   get    bold  of 
many  children  ;  visiting  and  kindly  ladies  Look  after  other:!.      There 
arc  working  boya'  institutes  here  and  there ;  but  these  things  taken 
.together  arc   almost    powerle&s  witli   the   great  mass  vrhiclt  remaiu4 
'  uiiati'ccted.     The  evil  for  the  most  part  lies  hiiido)) ;  yet   one  aoioe- 
timcs  lights  upon  a  case  which   ^otts  that  the  results  of  our  ovu 
neglect  of  the  children   may  be  such   as  cannot   be   placed  ou  paper 
for  general  readiug.      For  instance,  on  last  August   Hank    Holiday  I 
was  on  Humpatcad  Heath.     The  East  Heath  was  crowded  with  a  noisy* 
turbulent,  good-tempered  mob,  enjoyiug,  as  a  Loudon  crowd  always 
dues,  the  mure  preseuce   of  a   miUtitudc  ;  there    was  a   little  rough 
horse-play  and  the  exchange  of  favourite  wittieismsj  and  there  was 
some   preacliiug  uud  a  great  singing  of  irreverent   parodies  ;  there 
was  little  drunkenness  aud  little  bod  behaviour  except  fur  half  u  doscu 
troops  or  companies  of  girls.     They  were  quite  youug,  none  of  them 
apparently  over  fifteen  or  sixteen.      They  were  running  about  together, 
not  courting  the  company  of  the  boys,  but  contented  with  their  own 
society,  and  loudly  talking  and   shouting  as  they   ran  among   the 
swings  aud  merry-go-rounds  and  other  attractions   of  the  fair.     I 
may  safely  aver  that  language  more  vile  aud  deprftved,  rcve-aJing 
knowledge  aud  thoughts  more  vile  and  depraved,  I  hare  never  be*rd 
from  any  grown  men  or  women  in  the  worst  part  of  the  town.     At 
mere  profanity  of  course  these  girts  would  be  easily  defeated  by  men, 
but  not  in  absolute  vilencss.     The  quiet  working  men  amon^  whom 
they  ran  looked  on  in  amazement  and  disgust  ;  they  had  never  heard 
anything  in  all  their  lives   to  equal   the    abomiuatioQ  of  these  girh' 
language.     Now  they  were  girts  who  had  all,  I  suppose,  passed  tlio 
third  or  fourth  standard  ;  at  thirteen  they  had  gone  into  the  workshop 
and  the  street;  of  all  the  various contrivnuccs  to  influence  the  young 
not  one  had  as  yet  caught   bold  of  them ;  the   kerbstone   and   Iho 
pavements  of  the  street  were  their  schools ;  as  for  their  conversation,  it 
had  in  this  short  time  developed  to  a  vilencss  so  amazing.     What 
refining  influence,  what  trace  of  good  manners,  what  desire  for  better 
things,  what  self-restraint,  respeel,  or  government,  was  left  in  the 
minds  of  these  girls   as  a  part  of  their  education  ?     As  one  ot    the 
by-standers,  himself  of  the  workiug  class,  said  to  me,  "  God  iiclp  their 
husbands  !  "     Yes  :   poverty  has  many  stingy  ;  bnt  there  can  be  none 
sharper  than  the  necessity  of  marrying  one  of  these   ptK>r   neglected 
creatures. 

We  do  not,  therefore^  only  li-ave  the  children  without  education; 
we  also  leave  them,  at  the  most  important  age,  I  suppose,  of  any 
— namely,   the   age    of    early    adolescence — without   guidance    or 
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iperrision.     Hotr  should  we  like  our  own  girls  left  free  to  ruu  about 
I  the  streets  ut  thirteen  years  of  ngc  ?    Between  tlie  ugcs  of  thirteen  and 
tei^hteea — how  can  we  ever  forget  this  time  ? — there  falls  upon  boy 
[Bud  iprl  alike  a  strange  and  subtle  ehnnge  >   it  is  a  time  when  the 
hmin  is  full   uf   strange   new    imaginings,   when    the    thoughts  go 
[vaguely    forth    to    unknown    splcndonrs ;    when    the    continuity  of 
wif  is  broken,  and  the  lad  of  to-day  is  diflercnt  from  him  of  yesterday ; 
when  the  energies,  physical  and  iutcUectuai,  wake  into  new  life  and 
irapc)  the  yonth  in  new  dircotions.     Every  one  has  been  young,  but 
I  soniehon*    wc    forget    that    sweet    spring    eeasou.      Let    us    try    to 
remember,  in  the  interests  of  the  uncared-for  youths  and  girls,  the 
time  of  glorious  dreaming^  when  the  boy  bceame  a  maa  and  stood 
[QpoD  some  peak  in  Darien  lo  gaze  upun   the  purple  isles  of  life   in 
I  the  great  oceau  beyoud,  peopled  by  men  who  were  as  heroes  and  by 
twotuen  who  were   as  goddesses.      Oar  own   dreaming  was  glorified, 
lo    be   sure,  with    memories  of    things  we    had    read ;    yet,    as  we 
ilrenmed,    so,  but    without    the    colour    lent    to    onr   visions,    these 
sallow-faced  lads  with  the  long  and  ugly  coats  and  the  round-topped 
'  liats  are  dreaming  now.      For  want  of  our  Iielp  their  dreams  become 
I  nigbtmares,  and  in  thrir  brains  are  born  devils  of  every  evil    pa&siou. 
I  Awl,  for  the  girU,  although  not  all  can  become  so  had  as  those  foul- 
mouthed  young  Bacchantes  and  raging  Mienads  of  HampHtead  Heath, 
^it  would  seem  za  if  nothing  coidd  be  left  to  them  after  the  education 
of  ibc   gutter — nothing   at    oll^ — of  the   things  which   we   associate 
vith  holy  and  gracious  wonianhmid. 
Truly,  from  tlic  moral  a8  well  as  the  educational  jH)int  t>f  view,  Inrro 
Ss  a  great  evil  disclosed.      There  ik,  however,  another  aspect  of  the 
question  which  mnst  not  be  forgotten.      If  wc  are  to  hold  our  place 
\t  the  head  of  the  industrial  countries    of  the   world,   onr  workmen 
»u6t  have  technical  education.      But  this  can  only  be  received  by 
kbo»c  who  possess  already  a  certain  aniouut  of  knowledge,  and  that  a 
^ood  deal  beyoud  the  grasp  of  a  child  of  thirteen  years,      llow  then 
iu  it  be  made  1u  reach  those  who  have  lost  the  whole  of  what  once 
they  knew  ? 

These  facts  are.  I  believe,  beyond  any  dispute  or  doubt.    They  have 
_onIy  to  l>e  stated  in  order  to  he  appreciated.  Tlicy  aflcut  not  Loudon 
,ly,    hut  every    great    town.      The  working  men    themselves  have 
;nizc<1  the  gravity  of  the  situation   and  are   anxious  to    provide 
remedy.      vVt  Nottingham  an  address,  signed    on   behalf  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  Nottingham  Trades  Council,  has  been  addressed 
the  employers  of  labour,  entrcatir.j;  them  to  assist  iu  the  establish- 
aeut  and  maintenance   of  remedial  measures.      At   the    mcetiug  of 
Trades  Unions'    representatives,    held     iu    London    last    year, 
TO  rcsnlotioDs  on  the  subject  were  passed.     And  the  School  Boards 
Df  London,  Glasgow,  aud  Nottingham  arc  all  willing  to  lead  their 
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schools  for  evening  use.  For  there  is  but  one  thing  possible  or 
practical — the  evening  school.  lu  Gcrnmuy,  Switzerland^  Hollaud 
and  Belgium,  children  arc  by  law  compelled  to  attend  "  Contiaiia* 
tion  "  schools  nritil  the  age  of  sixtceii^  In  some  places  the  zeal  of 
the  people  for  education  outstrips  even  the  Uovernmcnt  regulations. 
At  the  town  of  Chemniiz,  in  Saxony,  for  example,  with  a  popula* 
lion  of  92,000  inhabitants,  the  Workmen's  Union  have  started  s 
Continuation  school  with  a  far  more  cocaprehcnsive  .system  of 
subjects  and  classes  than  that  provided  by  legialatiou ;  it  is  attended, 
by  over  2,000  scholars,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitaDta 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  /^There  is  uothing 
possible  but  the  evening  school.  The  children  must  be  sent  to 
work  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  they  must  -work  all  dny  ;  it  is  only  in 
the  creniDg  school  that  this  education  can  be  carried  on,  and  that 
they  can  be  rescued  from  the  contaminations  and  dangers  of  the 
streets.  But  two  difficulties  present  themselves.  There  is  no  law 
by  which  tlic  children  can  be  compelled  to  attend  the  evening 
school.  Uow  then  can  they  be  made  to  come  in  ?  Aud  if  the 
rate  is  now  ninepencc,  what  will  it  be  when  to  the  burden  of  the 
elcmcutary  school  is  added  that  of  the  Continuation  school  ? 

A  scheme  has  been  proposed,  which  has  so  far  met  with  favour, 
that  a  committee,  including  persons  of  every  class,  has  been  formed 
to  promote  it.      Brietly,  it  is  as  follows. 

lihc  (.'ontinuatiou  acbnol  is  to  he  established  in  this  country.  The 
difHciittic^  of  tlie  situation  will  be  met,  not  by  compelling  t]ie 
children  to  attend,  but  by  persuading  and  attracting  them.  Much 
is  hoped  from  parents'  influence  now  that  working  men  naderstand 
the  situation  ;  much  may  be  ho{)cd  from  the  children  themselvcB  in 
being  interested  and  by  others'  example.  Tlic  (Continuation  school 
will  have  two  branches — the  Keercative  and  the  Instructive,  And 
since  after  a  hard  day's  work  the  children  must  have  amusement, 
play  will  be  found  for  them  in  the  shape  of  "  Khythmic  Drill,"  which 
is  defined  as  "pleasant  orderly  movement  acoompanied  by  music;" 
and  the  instruction  is  promised  to  be  conveyed  in  a  more  attractive  and 
pleasing  manner  than  that  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  latter  an- 
nouncement is  at  5r8t  discouraging,  because  effective  teaching  must 
recjuire  iutellectual  e.xercisc  and  application,  which  may  not  always 
prove  attractive.  As  regards  the  former,  it  seems  as  if  the  projector* 
were  really  going  at  last  to  recognize  dancing  as  one  of  the 
most  dclightrul,  healthful,  and  inuoceut  amusements  possible.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  we  cait  ouly  make  up  our  minds  to  give 
the  younj!  people  plenty  of  dancing,  they  will  gratefully,  in 
exchange,  attend  any  number  of  science  eUflscs.  Kext,  lltere  will  t>c 
singing — a  great  deal  of  singing;  of  rourse  in  parts,  whirh  wilt  still 
further  lead  to  that  orderly  association  of  young  men   and   miiden* 
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rhich  is  so  <le»irable  a  tUiug  and  so  wholesome  for  the  human  soul. 

icrc  will  aUo  be  rlatses  in  drawing  and  design — the  very  commcnce- 

lenC  of  technical  iustructiou  and  the  ueccsnary  foundation  of  skilled 

idic-raTt.      There    will    be,   for  hoys,  classes    in  some  elciuentary 

iciicv  btaring   uu   their  trade;   for  girU  tbere   will   be  lessons  iu 

lomrxtie    fcunymy  and    elementary   cooking;  and  for  both  boys  and 

tirls    there  wiU  be  classea  iu    those  minor  arts  which  arc  just  uow 

inaing^  to  the  front,  such  as  modelling,  wood-carving,  repouss^  work, 

id  »o  forth.      In  fact,  if  the  children  can  only  be  persuaded  to  come 

or  can  be  haled  in^  from  the  streets  there  is  no  end  at  all   to  the 

tikiugs  which  may  be  taught  them. 

A*  regnnls  the  maiingement  of  these  schools,  it  seems  as  if  wr 
2ulil  burilly  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of  Nottingham. 
Lcre  they  have  already  five  evcniug  schools,  and  seven  working  men 
Appointed  managers  for  each  school.  The  work  is  thus  made 
eutialty  democratic.  These  managers  have  begun  by  calling  upon 
^Ic-rgymcn,  Suuday-sehool  teachers,  employers  of  labour,  leaders  of 
'i-ades  I'nionB,  and,  one  supposes,  pires  dc  famiUe  generally,  to  use 
tlkcir  intluence  iu  making  children  attend  these  schools.  The 
noaaagcmeat  of  snch  sehooU  by  the  people  is  a  feature  of  the 
at  interest  aud  importance.  A^  regards  the  girls'  schools,  it  is 
ted  that  "  lady "  mauagcra  should  be  appointed  for  each 
•cIvmI.  Alas  t  It  is  not  yet  thought  possible  or  desirable  that  work- 
ifC  women  should  1>q  appointed.  Then  follows  the  question  of 
ex|3case.  It  caunut  be  supposed  that  the  ratepayer  is  going  to  look 
>ia  with  indifference  to  so  great  an  additional  burden  as  tbitt 
^t  Upendouii  work  threatens  to  hiy  upon  him.  But  let  him  rest  easy. 
^  t  ii  Qot  proposed  to  add  one  penny  to  the  rates.  The  schools  are 
cost  uotliing — a  fact  which  will  add  greatly  to  their  popularity 
><]  assist  tlicir  establishment.  It  is  proposed  to  pay  the  neceasary 
^peases  of  Board  School  teachers'  work — there  will  he  nothing  to 
^y  fur  the  use  of  the  buildings — by  the  Goverumcnt  grant  for 
'*,  aud  for  one  other  specific  class  subject.  Next,  a  small 
jiial  graut  will  be  asked  for  singing,  and  one  for  modelling, 
^CLt-riDg  or  design  :  the  standards  must  be  divided  iu  the  evening 
s  and  there  must  be  necessarily  a  more  elastic  method  of 
.:..iialion  adopted  for  the  evening  than  for  the  day  schools,  one 
~^acfa  will  be  more  observant  of  intelligence  than  careful  of  memory 
'Ocerning  facts.  Still  when  all  the  aid  that  cau  be  expected  is  got 
"Jtti  the  Government  grants,  the  schools  will  not  be  self-supporting. 
^«2»e,  Ihcn,  comes  lu  the  really  novel  part  of  ihc  project.  The  rent 
^*^<  ht  supplied  hj  voluntary  ivork.  The  trained  staff  of  the  School 
"^^Urd  teaehen  will  Instruet  the  classes  in  those  subjects  required  or 
'-sictioncd  by  the  Department  for  which  grauts  are  made  ;  but  for 
*1    other  subject* — the   recreative,  the  technical,  the  scientific,  the 
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minor  arts,  the  history,  the  dancing,  and  the  rest — the  schools  will 
depend  wholly  upon  volunteer  teachers. 

We  must  not  disguise  the  audacity  of  the  scheme.  There  are, 
I  believe,  in  London  alouc  120  schools,  for  which  2,400  Tolun- 
teers  nill  be  required.  They  must  not  be  mere  nmatcnrs  or 
kindly  benevolent  jjenplc,  ^vlio  \\\\\  lightly  or  iu  a  5t  of  cnthiuiaam 
undertake  the  work,  and  after  a  mouth  or  so  throw  it  over  in  weari- 
ness of  the  drudgery  :  they  must  be  honest  workers,  who  will  give 
thought  and  take  trouble  over  the  work  they  take  in  hand,  who  will 
keep  to  their  time,  stick  to  their  en^j^cmcnt,  study  the  art  of  teacli- 
ing,  and  be  amenable  to  order  and  discipline.  Are  there  so  many  as 
2,400  such  teachers  to  be  found  in  London,  without  counting  the 
many  thousands  wanted  for  the  rest  of  the  country  ?  It  seems  a  good- 
sized  army  of  volunteers  to  raise. 

Let  us,  however,  consider.  First,  there  is  the  hopeful  fact  that  the 
Sunday- School  Union  numbers  12,000  teachers — all  voluntary  and 
unpaid — in  Londou  alone.  There  is  next,  another  !iopeful  fact  in 
the  rapid  development  of  the  Home  Arts  Association  which  hu 
existed  for  no  more  than  a  year  or  tno.  The  teaching  is  wholly 
voluntary,  ar.d  volunteers  are  crowding  in  faster  than  tbe  slender 
means  of  the  Society  can  provide  schools  for  them  to  teach  in  and 
the  machincrvj  materials  and  tools  to  teach  with.  Even  with 
these  facta  before  na,  the  projector  and  dreamer  of  the  >chpme 
may  appenr  a  bold  man  when  he  asks  for  2,-l00  men  and  womca 
to  help  him,  unt  in  a  religious,  but  a  purely  secnlar  sclicme-  Vet 
it  may  not  appear  to  many  people  purely  secular  when  they 
remember  that  he  asks  for  this  large  army  of  unselfish  men  and 
women— so  unselfish  as  to  give  some  of  their  time,  thought,  and 
activity  for  nothing,  not  even  praise,  but  only  out  of  love  for  the 
children — from  a  population  of  four  millions,  all  of  whom  bsvc 
been  taught,  and  most  believe,  that  self-sacrifice  is  the  most  diriae 
thing  that  man  can  ofler.  To  suppose  that  one  iu  every  two  thousand 
is  willing  to  the  extent  of  an  hour  or  two  every  week  to  follow  at  a 
distance  the  example  of  his  acknowledged  Master,  docs  not  after  all 
seem  so  very  extravagant.  For  my  own  partj  I  believe  tliat  for  cvciy 
post  there  will  be  a  dozen  volunteers.  Is  that  extravagant?  It 
means  no  mure  than  a  poor  one  per  cent,  of  such  distant  follotvers. 

Those  who  go  at  all  among  the  poor,  and  try  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves something  of  what  goes  on  beneath  the  surface,  prcscnily 
become  aware  of  a  niosi  remarkable  movement,  whispers  of  which 
firom  time  to  time  reach  the  upper  strata.  All  over  Londoa — no 
doubt  over  other  great  towns  as  well,  but  I  know  no  or'  at 

town — there  are  at  this  day  living,  for  the  most  part  in  y, 

unpaid,  and  in  some  cases  alone,  men  and  women  of  the  gentle  claM| 
among  the  poor,  working  for  them,  thinking  for  them,  and  even,  in 
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ne  eases,  tbinking  with  tliem.  Oue  such  case  I  Vcow  xrhcre  a 
[ttlewomau  has  ^ipcnt  the  greater  port  of  her  life  amouj;  the  indtis- 
^al  poor  of  the  East-end^  so  that  she  has  come  to  thiuk  as  they 
iok,  to  look  on  thiogs  from  their  point  of  view,  though  not  to  talk 
they  talk.  Some  of  these  men  are  vicars,  curates,  Nonconformist 
ftinisteni,  Koman  Catholic  clergymen  ;  somi^  of  the  women  arc  Roman 
fttbolic  sisters  and  nuns  ;  others  arc  sham  nuns,  Anglicans,  who  seem 
t  find  that  an  ngly  dress  keeps  them  more  steadily  to  their  work  ;  others 
deaconesses  or  nible-women.  Some,  again,  and  it  is  to  these  that 
Be  turns  with  the  greatest  hope — they  may  or  may  not  he  actuated 
rcligiious  motives — who  are  houud  by  no  vows,  nor  tied  to  any 
burch.  When,  twenty  years  ago,  Edward  Denison  went  to  live  in 
liilpot  Lane,  be  was  quite  alone  in  his  voluntary  work.  He  had  no 
Dmponion  to  try  that  experiment  with  him.  Now,  he  would  be  one 
^many.  At  Toyubce  Hal!  are  gathered  together  a  company  of  young 
nd  generous  hearts,  who  spend  and  are  spent  daily,  and  give  their  best 
|ithoiit  grudge  or  stint.  There  are  rich  men  who  have  retired  from 
he  hanntA  of  the  wealthy,  and  voluntarily  chosen  to  place  their  homes 
ooug  the  poor,  Tiiere  are  men  who  work  all  day  at  husinc-ss,  and  iu 
I  ereniug  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  working  boys  :  there  are 
omen,  uuderuo  vows^,  who  read  in  hospitals,  preside  at  cheap  din- 
n,  take  care  of  girls'  clubs,  collect  rcuts,  and  iu  a  thousand  ways 
Hog  h;!;ht  and  kindness  iuto  dark  jdaces.  The  clergy  of  the  Bstab- 
ihed  Church,  who  may  be  regarded  as  almoners  and  missionaries 
ciTili7.atiou  rather  than  of  religion,  seeing  how  few  of  the  poor 
jktcnd  their  sernces,  can  generally  command  voluntary  help  when 
Bcy  ask  for  it.  Voluntary  work  in  generous  enterprise  is  no  longer. 
Rppily,  so  rare  that  men  regard  it  with  surprise  :  yet  it  belongs 
cntially  to  this  century,  and  almost  to  this  generation.  Since 
Reformation,  the  work  of  Knglish  charity  presents  three  distinct 
cts.  l^rst  came  the  foundation  of  almshouses  and  the  endow- 
ut  of  doles.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  found 
almshouse,  and  to  consider  that  for  generations  to  come  there  will 
a  haven  of  rest  provided  for  so  many  old  people  past  their  work, 
soul  of  King  James's  confectioner — good  Balthazar  Sanchez — 
rist.  we  feel  sure,  still  contemplate  his  cottages  at  Tottenham  with 
aplttcency ;  one  hopes  his  Majesty  was  not  overcharged  in  the 
llfttter  of  pasties  and  comfitK,  in  order  to  find  the  endowment  for 
hoae  cottages.  Kven  the  dole  of  a  few  loaves  every  Sunday  to  as 
oany  aged  poor  has  its  attraction,  though  necessarily  falling  far  short 
the  solid  satisfaction  to  bo  derived  froiv  the  fouudatiou  of  an 
Dshouse.  But  the  period  uf  ulmiihotises  passed  away,  atid  that  of 
bcictics  succeeded.  I'or  a  huiulred  years  the  well-to-do  of  this 
UQtry  have  been  greatly  liberal  for  every  kind  of  philanthropic  cflbrt. 
Ett  they  have  conducted  their  charity  as  they  have  conducted  their 
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business,  by  drawing  cheques.  The  clergy,  the  secretaries,  aud  the 
committees  have  done  the  active  work,  administering  the  fuuda  fiub- 
scribed  by  the  rich  man^s  cheques.  The  system  of  cheque-charity 
has  its  merits  as  well  as  its  defects,  because  the  help  gireu  does 
generally  reach  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Compared, 
however,  with  the  real  thing,  which  is  essentially  personal,  it  may 
be  likened  unto  the  good  old  method — which  gave  the  rich  man 
so  glorious  an  advantage — of  getting  into  hcavcji  by  paying  for 
masses.  Its  principal  defect  is  that  it  keeps  apart  the  nch  and 
poor,  creates  and  widens  the  breach  between  classes,  causing  those 
who  have  the  money  to  consider  that  it  is  theirs  by  divine  right, 
and  those  who  have  it  not  to  forget  that  the  origin  of  wealth  is 
thrift  and  patience  and  energy,  and  that  the  way  to  wealth  is  always 
open  for  all  who  dare  to  cuter  and  to  practise  these  virtues.^ 

It  has  been  reserved  for  this  century,  almost  for  this^gencra- 
tion,  to  discover  that  the  highest  form  of  charity  is  personal  elTorl 
and  scl f-sacriGcc.  It  has  also  been  reserved  fur  this  time  to  show 
that  what  was  only  possible  in  former  times  for  those  who  were 
under  vows,  so  that  in  old  days  the  man  or  woman  who  was  moved 
by  tlic  enthusiasm  of  humanity  put  on  robe  or  veil  and  swore  celibacy 
and  obedience,  can  really  be  practised  quite  as  well  without  rcltgioia 
vowa,  peculiar  dress,  articles  of  religiou,  papal  allegiance,  or  anythtog 
of  the  kind.  The  doubter,  the  aguostic,  the  atheist,  may  as  truly 
sacrifice  himself  and  give  up  his  life  for  humanity  as  the  most 
saintly  of  the  fUithful.  There  was  an  enthusiast  fifteen  years  ago 
who  checrfally  endured  prison  and  exile,  poverty  and  persoculion, 
for  what  seemed  to  him  the  one  thing  in  the  w6rld  desirable  and 
necessary  to  mankind.  I  believe  he  was  an  atheist.  Then  came  a 
time  when,  for  a  brief  moment,  the  dream  was  realized.  And 
immediately  afterwards  it  crumbled  to  the  dust  When  oil  was  lost, 
the  [>oor  old  man  aro«Oj  and  bareheaded,  bis  white  hair  Hying  l>ehind 
him  in  the  breeze — this  martyr  to  humanity  mounted  a  barricade, 
and  stood  there  until  the  bullets  brought  him  death.  Tliis  is  the 
enthusiasm  which  may  be  intensified,  disciplined,  and  ennobled  by 
religion,  but  it  is  independent  of  religion  :  it  is  a  personal  qunlity,  like 
tlic  power  of  feeling  music  or  writing  poetry.  Wiicu  it  is  encou- 
raged and  developed,  it  produces  men  and  women  who  can  ouly  find 
their  true  happiness  in  renouncing  all  persontd  ambitions,  and  giving 
up  all  hopes  of  distinction.  They  have  hitherto  sought  the  opponanity 
of  satisfying  this  instinctive  yearning  in  the  Church  aud  in  the 
convent.  They  have  now  found  a  readier  if  not  a  happier  way,  with 
more  liberty  of  action  and  fewer  chains  of  rule  and  custom  outside  the 
Church,  as  lay- helpers.  It  seems  to  me,  perhaps  because  1  am  old 
enough  to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Maurice's  teaching, 
that  a  large  part  of  this  voluntary  spirit  is  due  to  the  writiugB  of 
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that  great  teacher  and  his  followers.  Certainly  the  College  for 
Wbrking  Men  and  Women  was  founded  by  men  of  his  school,  and  has 
grown  and  now  flourishes  exceedingly,  and  is  a  monument  of  voluntary 
efibrt  sustained,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  continually  growing,  and 
always  bringing  together  more  and  more  closely  those  who  teach  and 
those  who  are  taught.  Cheque-charity  may  harden  the  heart  of  him 
^rho  gires,  and  pauperize  him  who  takes.  That  charity  which  is 
pergonal  can  neither  harden  nor  pauperize. 

Considering  these  things,  therefore,  the  impulse  to  personal  effort 
-which  has  fallen  upon  us,  the  greatness  of  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done,  the  simplicity  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  better  kind  of  working  men  themselves,  I  cannot  but 
tbiiik  that  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  have  only  to  hold  up  their 
liands  in  order  to  collect  as  many  voluntary  teachers  as  they  wish 
to  hav^J 

There  is  a  selfish  aide  to  this  scheme  which  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked.     It  is  this.     The  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  not, 
as  some  seem  to  suppose,  a  gold-mine  into  which  we  can  dig  at 
pleasure ;  nor  is  it  a  mine  of  coal  or  iron  into  which  we  can  dig  as 
tl>c  demand  arises.      Our  wealth  is  nothing  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  this  depends  wholly  on  the  industry,  the  patience,  and 
tlKC  skill  of  the  working  man ;    everything  we  possess  is  locked  up, 
somehow   or  other,  in   industrial  enterprise,  or  depends  upon  the 
success  of  industrial  enterprise  ;  our  railways,  our  ships,  our  shares 
of   every  kind,  even  the  interest  of  our  National  Debt,  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  our  trade.    The  dividends  even  of  Gas  and  Water 
Companies  depend  upon  the  successful   carrying  on  of  trade   and 
manufactures.     We    may   readily  conceive  of   a  time  when — our 
manufactures    mined  by    superior   foreign    intelligence    and    skill, 
oar  railways  earning  no  profit,  our  carrying  trade  lost,  our  agri- 
culture destroyed  by  foreign  imports,  our  farms  without  farmers,  our 
houses  without  tenants — the  boasted  wealth  of  England  will  have 
▼aniahed  like  a  splendid  dream  of  the  morning,  and  the  children  of 
the  rich  will  have  become  even  as  the  children  of  the  poor :  all  this 
""ay  be  within  measurable  distance,  and  may  very  well  happen  before 
*^e  death  of  men  who  are  now  no  more  than  middle-aged.     Con- 
sidering this,  as  well  as  the  other  points   in  favour  of  the  scheme 
hcfore  us,  it  may  be  owned  that  it  is  best  to  look  after  the  boys  and 
&fU  while  it  is  yet  time. 

Walter  Besant. 


THE    RELATIONS    OF    HISTORY   iVND 
GEOGRAPHY* 


THE  subject  of  which  I  hnrc  to  treat — a.  subject  so  large  that  I  shall 
not  be  exiwcted  to  do  more  than  touch  on  a  few  of  its  salient 
features — is  the  relation  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  studj  and 
the  teaching  of  history  and  the  study  of  geo^aphy.  What  are  the 
points  iii  which  chiefly  these  two  subjects  touch  one  another.  What 
is  the  kind  of  geographical  knowledge  which  the  teacher  of  history 
ought  to  possess  iu  order  to  make  hia  historical  teachiag  as  exact 
and  eouipletej  as  philosophical  and  suggestive,  as  possible.  1  will 
attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  where  geography  and 
history  toucli  one  another,  and  to  show  from  what  sort  of  treatment 
of  geography  it  is  that  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  progress  and  life 
of  nations  and  of  States. 

Geograj)hy  is  as  a  meeting-point  between  the  sciences  of  Nature 
and  the  sciences  of  man.  1  do  not  say  it  is  tlie  only  meeting- 
point,  for  there  are  otlicrs ;  hut  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuoin 
and  important,  for  geography  bos  to  look  upon  man  as  being 
a  natural  growth — that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  Nature,  a  part  of 
the  physical  world — who  is  conditioned  in  his  development  and 
progress  by  the  forces  which  Nature  brings  to  bear  npon  hrro. 
In  other  words,  he  is  iu  history  the  creature  of  his  environment, 
not  altogether  its  creature,  but  working  out  also  those  inner 
forces  which  be  posacsses  as  a  rational  and  moral  being ;  bnt  on 
one  side,  at  all  events,  he  is  largely  determined  and  influenced  by 
the  environment  of  Nature.  Now,  this  environment  is  not  ovctt- 
where  in  Nature  the  same.  There  are  certain  elemcuts  of  euvirou- 
mcnt  which  belong  to  the  whole  world,  and  affect  all  its  inhabitants, 

*  All  adilrcss  tlelivercd  to  tlio  Hoyal  (^coi^rspliiol  Society  on  Juuary  19,  1896,  in 
the  roomB  of  tboir  (icographical  Kxhiliilioa. 
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It  there  are  others  in  which  diflcrcnt  countries  and  different  parts  of 
coantry  differ  ;  and  it  is  in  diseovering  the  varyinff  effects  produecd 
the  groirlh  of  mnn  as  a  social  and  political,  »  wcaltli-acqniring 
id  StAte-forming  ereattire,  by  the  geographical  surronndinga  in 
birh  he  is  placed,  that  we  find  the  meeting-point  of  geography 
3d  history.  If  we  wltj  Btudyiug  zoology  and  investigating  the 
atory  and  peculiarities  of  any  species  of  animal,  we  could  not  do 
a|iart  firom  a  knowledge  of  the  country  whicb  it  inhabits  and  the 
nd  of  life  which  the  character  of  that  country  compels  it  to  lead. 
[t  the  same  way,  if  wc  look  at  man  as  a  part  of  animaLe  Katnrc, 
we  must  have  the  same  regard  to  the  forces  Nature  hrings  to  hear 
ipon  hini,  and  the  opi>ortunities  Nature  holds  out  to  him.  Of 
Durse,  iu  the  case  of  man,  the  problem  is  far  more  complex  and 
teresting  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  crenture^  because  man  is  a 
ore  varied  and  intricate  being,  with  his  activities  more  mnlti- 
m,  and  because  these  activities  have  been  continually  expanding 
icniselves  and  establishing  fresh  relations  between  himself  and 
le  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore  the  study  of  man  in  Natxirc  is  far 
lore  vast  and  difficult  than  the  study  of  other  types  of  life.  Yet 
'en  man,  although  he  may  lift  himself  above  his  environment,  cannot 
together  escape  from  its  power.  lie  must  obey  it,  suiting  hini- 
ir  to  the  conditions  and  to  the  influences  in  and  throngh  which 
?  environment  plays  upon  him. 

Wc  may  divide  these  influences  of  the  Environment  under  three 
kds  or  ^OQps.  The  first  will  include  those  due  to  the  conlignra- 
an  of  the  earth's  surface;  that  is  to  say^  to  the  distribution  of  land 
id  sea,  the  arnuigement  of  mountain  chains,  table-lands  and  valleys, 
!  existence  of  rivers  and  the  basins  which  they  drain.  These 
tnres  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface  act  upon  man  in 
great  variety  of  ways.  I  will  endeavour  presently  to  illustrate 
me  of  them,  but  for  the  moment  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
It  iu  early  times  it  is  they  which  determine  the  directions  in 
ich  races  move,*  ihe  spots  in  which  civilization  first  develops 
sif,  the  barriers  which  separate  races  and  States  from  one  another. 
pon  them  depend,  in  mon;  advanced  periods,  the  frequency  and  ease 
th  which  eomnmnication  takes  place  between  two  races  or  political 
nimunities.  The  conHguralious  of  land  and  .sea  are,  of  course,  the 
»ininant  factors  in  fixing  the  lines  which  commerce  takes.  Even  if- 
come  down  to  such  a  minor  point  as  the  charaiter  which  the 
ructurc  of  the  land  gives  to  the  coast,  wc  remark  that  tc  depends  on 
is  structure  whether  there  are  many  ports  and  harbours  or  not.      In 

»  Sir,  -T.  1 '.  Hciolter  m.iile  u  /.r<y«.fl  of  this  the  mtercsting  remark  tbat  untne  of  thu 
ir**t  aud  apporL-iitli  iiliti!;it  <if  tilt!  raciTs  nf  mnn  are  fmiriil  at  the  rxtreiiiities  of  tliv 
itmanti>,  lit  \vhu-\\  ttjuy  wmuI.1  mkui  to  haw  htoij  ]tretu(«<i  liovrn  Ijy  inoro  vi|ioron» 
b«>.  Thou  til*;  Iliifliiiit?n  are  at  the  southura  tud  of  Africa,  tho  Fui-Diani  of  r^oiuh 
lerkat  the  Tumaniuis  of  tU)  Asimltc -Australian  grotip  of  lands,  tne  VixUAha  uf 
flon  at  the  Boathern  extremity  of  Alia. 
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Norway,  for  iustancc^onc  perceives  that  a  mountainous  land,  raised  at 
ft  very  remote  geological  epoch,  has  caused  the  coast  to  assume  it»  pre- 
sent liigbly  indented  form,  and  has  fringed  it  with  a  line  of  ahclteriog 
islands.  Hence  an  abundance  of  safe  ports  and  inlets  giving  oppor- 
tunities for  the  growth  of  a  seafaring  people,  who  at  one  time  became 
famous  for  jtiracy,  at  another  weaUhy  by  their  mercantile  marine. 
Compare  such  conditions  with  those  of  eouutrics  where  the  want  of 
harbours  makes  it  diOicult  for  the  people  to  turn  to  account  the 
ailvantages  which  the  sea  offers  them. 

A  secoud  class  of  Knviroumeut  iuAucnces  would  be  those  belong- 
iiig  to  meteorology  and  climate^  meaning  thereby  the  couditiona  of 
heat  and  cold  under  which  a  race  of  men  clcvelops  itself,  with  the 
amount  of  rain  and  frequency  of  drought.  Such  iuflucncei*  tell 
upon  the  strength  and  stature,  as  well  as  upon  the  health,  of  s 
race.  There  are  also  the  winds,  whose  importance  is  not  confined 
to  commerce,  but  powerfully  affects  climate  also.  Heat  aud  cold 
make  alt  the  difference  to  the  kind  of  life  which  primitive  mao 
leads.  Kain  and  drouglit  arc  prime  factors  as  regards  the  fertility 
of  a  country,  its  products  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  people 
who  dwell  in  it ;  for  instance,  a  race  will  become  »cttlecl  and 
agricultural  in  a  well-watered  country,  while  remaining  nomads  io 
one  subject  to  extreme  droughts ;  and  all  the  influences  tbat  bear  os 
the  healthiness  of  the  people  of  a  particular  country  have  an  im- 
mense deal  to  do  with  the  degree  of  civilization  which  the  popnli- 
tiou  attains,  and  the  capacity  of  the  territory  to  become  the  home  of 
immigrants  from  other  regioni.  I  may,  perhaps,  tell  you  of  a 
remark  I  once  heard  on  the  subject  from  the  most  illustriou* 
patriarch  of  modem  science.  The  lost  time  I  saw  Mr.  Darwin, 
shortly  before  his  death,  but  when  he  was  apparently  in  good  health, 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  parts  of  the  earth  which 
stilt  remain  available  for  occupation  by  civilized  man ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  as  North  America  wa.s  now  nearly  filled  up,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  in  any  other  region  an 
equally  great  development  of  civilized  nations,  since  such  compara- 
tively thinly  peopled  regions  as  exist  in  Central  Africa  and  South 
America  suffer  from  the  prevalence  of  mnlanal  fever  aud  other 
maladies  incident  to  hot  and  moist  climates.  Mr.  Barwia  observed 
that  this  might  depend  on  the  progress  of  medical  scieuce,  that 
it  was  quite  possible  discoveries  might  be  made  in  medical  scif^ucr 
which  would  render  tropical  countries  leys  dangerous  to  the  white 
races,  reierriug  to  the  researtbes  of  At.  Pasteur,  au'  the  probability 
that  that  line  of  medical  research  might  be  norked  out  much  further 
by  discovenug  methods  of  inoculation  which  would  preserve  the. 
human  body  against  the  attacks  of  intermittent  fe\-ers.  Any  one  can 
see  how  important  a  factor  in  the  future  of  the  human  race,  is 
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nrcumsuince   that  nearly  all  the  regions  which  can  be  inhabited  by 
Dtrilised  European  man.  with  our  present   knowledge  of  medicine, 
are  fast  being  occupied,  and  that  some  further  discovery  in  medical 
Sence  or  change  in  modes  of  life  will  he  necessary  if  the  Equatorial 
Hioos  are  to  become  available  for  European  immigration. 
f\Ve  may,  I  thiukj  put  into  the  third  class  of  influences  ofEnviron- 
bient  the  products  which  a  country  offers  to  human  industry.      There 
ari3  its  mineral  products,  which  become  valuable  by  mining,  or  digging 
for  sulphnr  and  gypsum,  or  quarrying  building- stone.      It  is  worth 
observing   that  yon    may  classify   countries  and    parts   of  countries 
according   as  they  are  stonc-building  or  brick-building  regions,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  difference  in   architecture  betwecu 
the  two.      If  you  travel  across  Italy  from  east  to  west,  for  instance, 
you  constantly  get  out  of  brick  and  into  atone  regions  as  you  enter 
the   mountains,  and  you    find    the    character    of   the  cities    alters 
immediately.      In  civilized  States,  the  products  of  a  country  obtain 
their  chief  importance  as  determintDg  the  extent  and  nature  of  its 
commerce.       But  in  primitive  times  they  affect  the  type  of  the  race 
itself  through  the  primary  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food,  clothing, 
fuel.      A  race,   however  naturally  vigorous,  which  finds  itself  in    a 
country  where  the  severity  of  the  climate  or  sterility  of  the  soil  limits 
production,  will  find  its  progress  in  the  arts  and  rcfiucments  of  life 
fatally  restricted.     This  has  happened  in  Iceland,  where  the  race  is 
of  admirable  quality,  but  the  country  produces  nothing  save  a  few 
sheep  and  horses,  and  some  sulphur ;  it  has  uot  even  fuel,  except  such 
driftwood   as  is  cast  on  the  shores.  And  if  you  take  such  a  part  of 
the  world  as  Central  or  Northern  Asia,  you  will  see  that  the  highest 
European   races  would,  if  placed  there,  find   it  almost  impossible  to 
develop  a  high  type  of  civilization  for  want  as  well  of  fuel   as  of 
the  sources  of  commercial  wealth.      The  same  considerations  apply 
to  the  animals  the  country  produces.     The  animals  affect  man  in  his 
early  state  in  respect  to  the  enemies  he  has  to  face,  in  respect  to  his 
power   of  living  by  the  chase,  in  respect  to  the  clothing  which  their 
furs  and  skins  offer  to  him,  and  in  respect  to  the  use  he  is  cuabliMl 
to  make  of  them  aslicasts  of  burden  or  for  food.     Therefore,  zoology 
comes  to  form  a  very  important  i>art  of  the  environment  out  of  which 
historical  man  springs. 
^  The  consideration  of  these  various  kinds  of  iuflucnce  will  suggest 
H  number  of  heads  or  branches  of  geography  which   may  bo  norkcd 
«utj  each  of  which  may  be   found  to  have  an  importaot  hearing  oti 
Iiiatory.     I  will  suggest  a  few. 

There  is  ethuological  geography,  which  will  be  concerned  with  the 
Ysces  of  men,  their  distribution  and  mutual  relations  to  one  anotlier. 
Tliere  is  snuitary  geography,  in  which  wc  shall  examine  the 
cUent  to  which  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface   are   Ht   fur  the 
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raaintcuaDcc  of  mau  with  a  prospect  of  \o\\^  and  vigoroQB  Hie, 
what  kiuds  of  diseases  daugerous  to  luau  eucb  region  gives  riae 
tOj  what  influence  these  health  couditious  will  csert  ou  the  cspabilitT 
of  the  region  to  receive  or  permit  the  iucrtaac  of  a  race  accustomed 
to  a  differeuL  cliiuate.  Then  there  ia  cummcreial  geography,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  intercliange  of  products.  There  is  linguistic- 
geography,  showing  the  dii^tnbutiou  of  langiiai;es  and  e.xamiuing  the 
eaases  which  difl'use  sonic  tongues  and  extinguish  others.  The 
constant  diminution  iu  the  number  of  languages  spoken  iu  the  world 
is  among  the  most  striking  facts  of  histon.-,  and  proceed;)  faster  now 
than  in  earlier  cirac!!.  There  is  political  geogrnphy,  winch  shows 
whkt  arc  the  relations  of  the  artificial  boundaries  of  States  to  the 
natural  boundaries  which  Nature  has  tried  to  draw,  and  wbich  have 
bcccjoie  of  later  years  more  Important  by  ttic  cotisolidatioQ  of  small 
States  into  large  odcs.  It  is  a  subject  with  several  subdiviaiooSr 
such  as  military  geography,  legal  geography,  the  geography  of 
religions.  Military  geography  will  tthow  how  mouutaiu  chains 
and  passes  aud  the  courses  of  rivers  detcrmiac  the  linea  followed 
by  national  immigrations,  by  iuvaaious,  and  by  the  march  of  armiet, 
aud  will  indicate  particular  parts  of  the  world|  such  as  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  Belgium,  the  north-east  of  France,  or,  to  take  a 
familiar  instance  from  our  own  Island^  that  part  of  Scotland  oa 
the  middle  course  of  the  river  Forth,  a*  the  places  where  wc  must 
look  for  the  theatre  of  military  history.  With  regard  to  the 
military  study  of  tlic  geography  of  the  ^Vlps,  I  do  not  know  any  more 
iuterestiug  work  for  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  or  of  tht 
Alpine  Club  to  devote  himself  to  than  a  histor}'  of  the  Alps,  showing 
what  during  the  Dark  and  Aliddle  Ages  were  the  means  of  traasit 
across  this  great  mountain  barrier,  and  the  routes  followed  by  the 
armies  which  so  frequently  marched  from  fiermauy  or  France  into 
Italy. 

There  is  also  legal  geography,  which  is  concerned  with  the  relatii 
which  law  bears  to  geography  in  respect  to  the  special  provisions 
have  been  made  regarding  those  particular  parts  of  the  world  whe; 
dilfercnt  States  arc  concerned  in  securing  free  transit  through  arms 
the  sea.    I*egal  geography  has  hud  a  gnmt  deal  to  do  with  rcgoliiti 
the  navigation  of  the  Sound  between  Denmark  and    Swcdeu,  aiid  o: 
the  Great   and    Little   Bclts^   as    also   with   the    Bosphorua    and 
Dardauclles,    as    being    sea   channels  in  which    several    States 
intercAtcd,  and  which  therefore  cannot  he  surrendered  to  the  abaolut 
control  of  one  State.    And  I  need  not  say  that  in  respect  of  that  half 
artificial,  half-natural  passage,  the  Suez  Canal,  one  finds  geography 
intimately  connected  with  a   subject  apparently  so  remote  from  it  | 
as  law.     Then   there   is    Commercial    Geography.      Tho  icicnoe 
commerce  depends  so  directly  upon  the  configuration  of  the 
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id    the    productirc    aptitudes    of   its    countries,   and    in    its   turn 

cU   lo  potently   the   course   of  economic  nnd    political    history, 

1   shall    he    content   with    one    iHiHtration — that    drawn   from 

e  SncjE  Canal,  which  has  just  been  referred  to  in   its   legal  aspect. 

'he  line  of  the  Red  Sen,  and  the  passage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 

iterranean,    through    Egyptian   territory,   was   a  very  important 

ip  route    in  ancient  times,  nnd    it  was  with   a  view  to  the  trade 

coming  from  the  East  that  Alexander  the  Great  did  one  of  the  most 

nsidcrahle  acts  of  his  life  when  he  founded  Alexandria.      That  con- 

ntied  to   be   au  importaut  route  during  the  later  Roman  Dmpire 

and    through    the    Dark   Ages,    ao  far   as    those    troabloos    times 

rmttteil.  aud  the  products  of  Tudia  aud  Ef|uatorial  Africa  came  up 

c  Red  Sea  and  across  the  Isthmus,  aud  were  shipped  at  Alexandria 

the  Western  world.      There  was  also  au  important  trade  route 

through  Central  Asia,  which    comin*    down    throuf^h    Persia  and 

esupotamia  to  the  Levant,  reached  the  sea  in  Northern  Syria,  anu 

oilier  tliron^h  Northern   Persia  and   Armenia  to  the  easternmost 

rts  of  the  Black    Sea.      These    trade    routes    assumed    enormons 

portaace  in  Uie  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  upon  them  great  political 

ics  turned.     VeDicc,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  the  other  commercial  cities 

of  Italy,  depended  on   this    Kastcrn   trade.     The  Genoese  had  for 

a  lime  a  monojioly  of  that  in  the  Black  Sea,  aud  foiuaded  settle- 

racntii  aud  built  forts  of  which  the  ruius  may  still  be  seen  ou  the 

lortli  coast  of  Asia  Minor.      So  things  went  on  till  the  Portuguese 

iscoveries   of  the  fifteenth    century.      After   the   discovery    ot"  the 

ape  of  QooA  Hope  these  trade  routes  into  the  Mwliterrancan   fell 

to  disuse.      Thus    withered  the  commercial  greatness   of  Venice. 

be    ceased    tn    be    a    great    trading   power,    aud    bad    to    live   ou 

ler    Italian    teiTitories    uiul    such    fragments    of  dominion   as  she 

able    to    pick    up   out    of   the  wreck  of  the   Eastern    Roman 

mpire.       Venice     was    in    most    intimate     relations    with     the 

ir    States    of  Italy — with   Germany,  with  the    Pope,  and  with 

raiice — and    all    these    political   relations  were   affected    by    the 

(scoyery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape.      In  the  course  of  the  last 

jecDtury  the    sea  traffic  with    the    East,  which    had   been    divided 

*)etweeu    I'ortugal,  Gugland,  and   Holland,  for  the  share   of    Spain 

)iad  become  small,  passed  ehietly  into  the  hands  of  English  mercliauts. 

Uugland  has  become  the  great  maritime  power,  for  the  purposes  of 

oommcrcc  as  well  as  of  war,  and  it  is   her  commercial  interests  that 

ltd  her  to  acquire  dominions  on   the   Asiatic  continent,   and   made 

■her  at  last  the  imperial  power  of  the  East.      Then  comes  JI.  Fcrdi- 

nd  De  Lesseps.      When   the  Suez  Canal  is  opened  the  trade  route 

tound    the   Cape  suddenly  stop?,  aa  the  passenger  route  had  ceased 

me  time  previously,  and   trade   again   be^^ins   to   tiow  through   the 

Kcd  Sea.  and  by  the  new  canal  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  pro- 


ducts  which  came  round  the  Cape  now  come  to  Soutbeni  Europe 
direct,  and  tliu  Russians  get  their  tea  straight  from  Cautou  or 
Shanghai  hy  steamers  which  run  from  those  [torts  to  OdeysUj  Hud 
Southern  France  gets  her  cotton  and  silk  tlirough  the  Suez  Canal  to 
-Marseilles;  whereas  formerly  the  great  bulk  of  Kastern  imports  were 
ahipped  to  England  and  the  other  ports  of  North-Weatern  Europe, 
and  were  thence  distributed  over  the  Continent.  Thus  the  result  of 
the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  that  we  arc  no  longer  the  great 
centre  of  European  distribution.  We  arc  still  a  financial  centre^ 
where  the  financial  part  of  the  business  is  mainly  transacted  ;  but  wc 
iire  no  longer  a  country  which  receives  and  distributes  the  products, 
as  we  were  before  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened.  This  change  is 
obviously  frauj^ht  with  results  which  may  be  of  great  importance  in 
tlie  future.  We  know  what  a  large  part  the  Suez  Canal  has  played  in 
he  politics  of  Europe  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  herein 
we  sec  how  much  maybe  due  to  one  single  change  in  the  rciatioua  of 
land  and  sea. 

So,  also,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (if  it  ever  is  opened,  and  its  prospects  are  for  the  moment 
not  eucouragirg)  will  affect  trade,  and  through  trade,  political 
history.  It  would  powerfully  tell  ujwn  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
Australasia,  a  great  part  of  which  would  be  diverted  from  the  Suez  to 
the  Panama  route.  A  great  devclopmeDt  would  bo  given  to  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  aud  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  The 
Califomiaus  would  bo  able  to  defy  that  great  traux'Continentul  rail- 
road company  which  now  controls  them  in  so  many  ways.  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador  would  be  brought  witliin  the  closer  touch  of  the 
great  European  Powers  and  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  all  the  countries  Iwrdering  on  the  Pacific  would  be  absolutely 
changed  if  this  cut  were  made  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tlie 
FaciHc. 

Perhaps  no  two  illustrations  could  be  more  to  the  poin  t  than  these  of 
the  two  intcr-occanic  canals.  But  a  simple  method  of  endeavouring  to 
apply  such  general  considerations  as  have  been  put  forward  is  to  nin 
through  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  show  bow 
wc  can  bring  the  light  of  geograpliy  to  bear  ou  their  political,  social, 
and  economical  history.  Such  illustratious  will  explain  how  the 
possession  of  geographical  knowledge  aud  a  full  grasp  of  the  geogra- 
phical conditions  under  which  uatious  aud  States  grow  up  will  enable 
a  person  studying  their  history  to  comprehend  it  more  adequately  and 
realize  it  more  vividly. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  largest  of  the  continents  and  the  one  where 
the  curtain  first  rises  on  civilized  man.  What  light  on  the  historical 
growth  and  progress  of  Asia  will  be  thrown  by  a  knowledge  of  her 
natural  conditions?     We  perceive  that  the  whole  centre  of  Asia  is  a 
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88  of  higli  lanti,  of  dry  land,  and  of  land  not  pierced  by  any  iulet 

;_from  the  sea.      ThU  ia  the  dominant  fact  of  Asiatic  geography.     Cou- 

KqucQtly,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  in  this  central    area  wealth, 

^m  the  commerce  which   grows   out  of  wealth,  or  any  large  ]jopula- 

BoD,  because  the  conditions  for  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population 

do  not  exist  in  a  lofty  and  arid  table-laud.      We  shall  rather  he  led 

jjgp  look    for  such   growth   of  populatiou  iu  the  river  valleys  which 

bU  in   diSerent  directions  from  the  great  central  plateau  of  Ania ; 

Bit   wc   shall  find  it    in    the  cast  and  southj   not  in  the    north, 

because    the    rigorous    climate    of  the    north  will    not    permit   the 

production   of    wealth    by   agriculture,    or  of    the   existence    of  a 

Urge  population.     The  north  of  Asia  is  cold,  not  only  iu  respect  to 

itK   latitude,   which   is,   after  all,   a    secuudary    couditiou    in    these 

matters,  but  because  it  is  cut   off  by  the  great  intervening  mass  of 

high  land  from  the  kindly  influences  of  the  south  and  exposed  to 

blasts  from  the  Frozen  Ocean.      We  shall   Hud,  therefore,  that  the 

inhabitants  uf  the  centre  of  Asia  will  not  be  in  very  close  commercial 

or  political  relation  with  the  north,  because  the  north  is  poor  and 

^luuly  peopled ;  nor  iu  active  relation  wltli  the  west,  because  the  west 

■)  msiuly  desert  down  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.      Neither 

will   there  be  a   great  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  south,  because 

Tibet  and  Easteru  Turkestan  arc  cut  off  by  the  great  snowy  barrier 

of  the  Himalaya  from  the  plains  of  India.     This  barrier  is  indeed 

pierced  by  passes,  but  owing  to  the  very  heavy  rainfall  on  its  southern 

£soc,  forms  a  belt  of  country  which  the  masses  of  snow  and  glacier 

ahoTc,  the  deep  and  densely  wooded  valleys  below,  make  more  difficult' 

to  traverse  than  are  the  dreary  plateaux  of  Tibet. 

These  things  being  so,  the  historical  relations  of  Central  Asia 
must  obviously  be  rather  with  the  cast  than  with  the  west,  but  more 
with  both  east  and  west  than  with  the  north  and  the  south.  Such 
has  been  the  case.  Central  Asia  has  come  comparatively  little  into 
the  history  of  the  world.  When  she  has  done  so  by  sending  out 
swarms  of  invaders,  as  in  the  days  of  Attila,  or  again  in  those  of 
Zingbis  Khau  and  Timour,  these  invading  tribes  have  seldom  main- 
tained their  connection  with  the  centre.  Sometimes  they  have 
shrunk  back,  their  empires  being  broken  up  after  one  or  two  genera- 
tions. Sometimes  they  have  become  absorbed  in  the  population  of 
the  conquered  country,  and  lost  their  hold  on  their  old  home.  This 
has  been  the  cose  with  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  are  to  a  compara- 
tively small  extent  of  pure  Tatar  or  Turcoman  blood.  A  Central 
Asiatic  race  may  form  an  empire — a  vast  one  like  that  of  Ziughis,  or 
a  smaller  one  like  that  of  the  Ephthalitea;  but  such  an  empire  cither 
•wifily  dissolves,  owing  to  its  wanting  a  nucleus  of  settled  and  civilized 
jjopulation,  or  else  the  race  which  creates  it  becomes  practically  merged 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts,  It  is  thus  that  the  Turkish 
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Empire  lives  ou  now  after  two  centuries  of  steady  decay.    The  MogttI 
Empire  in  India  lasted  to  our  own  day,  for  it  was  not  ub^lutcly  put  an^ 
end  to  till  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  assumed  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
Britisli  territories  in  tliat  country  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  although 
it  had  practically  ceased  to  exist   a  good  while  before.     Here  you 
have  tho  fact  that  wherever  the  Ceatral  Asiatic  races  come  down 
to    the  west  or  south,  they    get    severed    from  the    ori{pnal  stock. 
Whether  they  found  empires   or   are  absorbed   and  so   disappear,  in 
oeitber  case  is  the  connectioa  a  lasting  one.     But  in  the  cast  they 
have  more  than   once   conquered  China,  and    their  connection   with 
Chiua  is  maintained  because  there  is  no  such  marked  harrier  between 
the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  and  the  valleys  of  China,  as  ia  con- 
stituted by  the  deserts  of  tho  west,  or  the  mountains  in  the  south. 
To  this  day  Chiua  rules  as  far  west  as  the  Thian  Shan,  her  own. 
present  dynasty  being  sprung  from  the  sous  of  the  desert.     The  tie 
between  Central  Asia  and  China  has  thus  liecn  maintained,  whc 
that  between  Central  Asia  and  the  rich  southern  and  south-i 
countries  uf  Asia  was  soon  broken. 

One  may  apply  what  has  been  said  about  Asia  to  Asia  M 
The  inner  part  is  a  high,  dry,  bare  plateau,  not  so  iuhospit 
OS  the  great  centra)  plateau  of  Asia,  but  presenting,  in  miniature, 
similar  features ;  and  yon  will  iiud  here,  also,  that  civilization  has 
sprung  up  round  the  coast,  but  has  attained  less  high  develop* 
meat  in  the  interior,  that  the  infiuence  and  importance  of  tha 
interior  has  therefore  been  comparatively  slight,  and  that  some  ofl 
its  mountainous  regions  have  becu  but  little  afi'ceted  by  the  groaH 
changes  which  passed  upon  Asia  Minor  as  a  whole.  It  was  ihel 
nature  of  his  territories  that  enabled  Mithridates  to  give  so  mnchl 
trouble  to  tlie  llomaus.  Later  on,  we  obsorrc  that  the  iBauriati 
were  but  little  affected  by  the  Romaa  Empire  down  to  the  serenth  I 
or  eighth  century ;  as  similarly  the  people  of  the  hill  country  of 
Cllicia  remained  scarcely  touched  by  the  tides  of  invasion  and  con-  _ 
quest  which  swept  past  them.  Thus  a  body  of  Armenian  Christians  ■ 
has  in  its  mountain  fastnewes  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderooa 
maintained  a  freedom  almost  amounting  to  legal  independence  from 
the  fourteenth  century  down  to  our  owu  days.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  little  in  these  countries  to  attract  invaders,  and 
that  they  were  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  mountain  structure.       ^ 

I  pass  to  Greece.  You  all  know  how  much  the  oircurastance^ 
that  the  territory  of  Greece  is  cut  up  by  the  sea  and  mountains 
into  small  plains  and  valleys,  into  peninsulas  and  islands,  has  had 
to  do  with  all  the  salient  features  of  Greek  history.  Some 
minor  points  deserve  notice.  I  mention  one  as  an  example  of 
the  new  light  to  be  got  by  aetnally  seeing  a  thing,  because  I  do 
not  recollect  it  as  referred  to  iu  any  book,  and  yet  it  is  the  very  fknt 
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thing  that  impresses  itself  ou  you  wlieu  you  travel  in  Greece.  From 
most  porta  of  Greece  you  can  sec  Moont  Parnassus.  I  suppose  no 
one  ever  realizes  bov  small  Greece  and  Palestine  are  unless  he  goes 
there.     One  ia  misled  by  the  athis^  because  in  the  same  atlas  wc  see 

»  Greece,  Hnssia,  France,  and  Palestine  all  as  maps  of  the  same  ^hxi, 
each  occupying  a  quarto  or  double-quarto  page.      It  is  hardly  \;[pui^ 
too  for  to  say  you  can  see   Parnassus  from,  alt  the  higher  ground  of 
eastern  and  central  Greece.     Yon  can  sec  it  from  all  Bocotia,  from  the 
kloDg  valley  of  which  it  stands  up  as  the  church  of  St.  Mary  does  when 
^ou  look  along  the  Strand.     You  can  sec  it  from  many  parts  of  Attica, 
hpom  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  for  instance ;  you  sec  it  from  /Egina,  iu 
the  Saronie  Gnlf  j  you  see  it  from  most  parts  of  Argolis  ;  you  see  it 
from  the  northern  coast   of  Achaia.     Of  course  you  do  not  sec  it  iu 
the  middle  of  Arcadia  or  in  Lacouia  ;  but  when  you  go  vest  to  Ithaca 
Xo   visit   Ulysses  in  bis  home,  you  see   Parnassus  again   stand  up 
^rand  and  grey  ou  the  eastern  horizon.     Think  what  an  importance 
tiiat  fact  has  had.     The  central   point   of  Greek  history  for  many 
purposes  ia  Delphi,  and  a  preat  deal  of  Greek  history  centres  round 
"the   god   who  has    there   his   sanctuary.      Honr   much    this  visible 
foesence  of  Apollo  must   have  affected   his  worship,   and    all    the 
associations  which  the  Ionic  race  had  with  him.     What  a  difference 
it  must  hai'e  made  when  you  were  actually  able  from  your  own  home, 
or  -when  you  went  to  the  top  of  your  own  Acropolis,  or  sailed  to  the 
ucighbouriu^  port,  to  sec  this  Parnassus,  to  know  that  hard  by  the 
cleft  beneath  the  two  peaks  there  was  this  oracle  and  this  sacred  home 
of  the   lord  of  light    and   soug.     That    gires  you  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  Aix>lIo  and  his  dwelling-place  came  to  be  a  living 
factor  in  Greek  history,  which  is  not  possible  before  you  know  the 
£ict  that  Parnassus  is  in  sight  from  almost  any  part  of  Greece. 
^«         To  the  north-west  of  Greece  we  find  the  people  of  the  Skipetar  or 
^KAIbanians.     They  are  one  of  the  earliest  races  in  Europe.     Their  Ian- 
^P~guage  and  the  language  of  the  Basques  are  the  only  two  still  surviving 
'       !£uTopean  languages  whose  relations  Avith  other  languages  it  has  been 
found  very  dillicntt  to  determine,  although  I  believe  that  philologists 
are  now  disposed  to  hold  that  Albanian  belongs   to  the   Indo-Kuro- 
pean  (or,  as  it    is  now  commonly  but   somewhat  incorrectly  called, 
Aryan)  family  of  tongues.     Northern  Albania  is  a   country  of  wild 
and    savage    roountains,    exceedingly    bold    and    precipitous,    and 
forming  a    sort   of  knot    at   the   head    of    the   upper   valleys    of 
the    Drin    and    Vardar.     When    you    sail    across    the    Lake    of 

ISkodra  (Scutari),  and  sec  this  splendid  mass  of  rocky  mountains 
toveriug  above  the  smooth  lake  bosom  on  the  cost,  deep  gorges 
below,  and  patches  of  snow  on  the  summits  even  in  midsummer, 
you  begin  to  understand  why  the  Albanians  should  have  remiuncd 
a  distinct  people,  preserving  their  ancient  tongue  and  their  priuii- 
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tive  usages,  many  of  them  siugularly  like  those  recorded  in  Homer, 
It   is   n  remarkable  fact  that  to    the  south  aud  south-east   of  th 
city  of  Skodra,  for  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  scarcely  any  remains 
buildings,  roads,  or  bridges  have  been  fouud    that  point  to  Romai 
occupation ;  aud  yet  this  country  waa  for  many  centuries  an  iote; 
part  of  the  itomaa  Empire.      The  conclusion  is  that  the   Rouiaus  didj 
not  trouble  themselves    to  civilize  it ;  they  left   the   tribes   to   thei 
own  independence.    That  indci)cndcncc  they  have  in  substance  retained; 
ever  since.     Even  in  the  less  difficult  regions  of  Southern   Albania 
Ali  Pa^hu  ruled  as  a   sovereign    at   Janina,    and   the   tribes   of   the 
northern   mountains  are  the  most  troublesome   of  all   the  uuminal 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe,  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace 
of  those  countries. 

Montenegro  is  an  extremely  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
favourable  geographical  conditions  may  aid  a  small  people  to  achieva 
a  fame  and   a  place  in  the  world   quite  out   of  proportion   to   their 
numbers.     The   IJlack  Mountain  is   the  one   place   where  a  South    ' 
Sclavonic  community  maintained  themselves  in  independence,  some- 1 
times  seeing  their  territory  overrun  by  the  Turks,  but  never  acknow-     ' 
ledging   Turkish  authority  rfc  Jute  from  the  time  of  the   Turkish 
Conquest  of  the   fifteenth  century   down  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
Montenegro   could    not  have  done   that   but   for  her  geographical 
structure.     She  is  a  high  mass  of  limestone  :  you  cannot   call   it  & 
plateau,  because  it  is  seamed  by  many  valleys,  and  rises  into   many 
sharp    mountain-peaks.     Still,  it  is    a   mountain  mass,  the  average 
height  of  which  is  rather  more  than  2,000   feet   above  the   sea    with 
summits  reaching  5,000.     It  is  bare  limestone,  so  that  tbcro  is  hardly 
anything  grown  on  it,  only  grass — and    very   good  gross — in  spots, 
with  little   patches   of  corn   and   potatoes,  and  it  has   scarcely  any 
water.      Its  upland  is  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  while  in  summer 
the  invaders  have  to  carry  their  water  with  them,  a  serious  ditliculty 
when  there  were  no  roads,  aud  active  mountaineers  fired  from  l>e- 
hind  every  rock,  a  difficulty  which  becomes  more  serious  the  larger 
the  invadiug  force.    Consequently  it  is  one  of  the  roost  impracticable 
regions  imaginable  for   an  invading  army.      It   is   owing   to  those 
circumstances  that  this  handful  of  people — because  the  Montenegrins 
of   the  seventeenth  century  did  not  number  more  than  40,000  or 
50,000— have  maintained  their  independence.      That  they  did  main- 
tain it  is   a    fact  most  important    in  the  history   of   the    Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  may  have  great  consequences  yet  to  come. 

The  lUyric  Archipelago  suggests  another  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  geography  on  the  life  and  character  of  a  people.  The 
coast  of  Illyria  or  Dalmatia  is  a  mass  of  promontories  and  islands, 
all  rocky,  unfit  for  tUlage,  but  usually  well  wooded,  KOparatiMl 
by  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  place  where 
a   fierce  maritime  people  would  spring   up.      It   was  par  fxcellence 
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Oie  pirate  country  of  the  ancient  world;  its  rovers  were  the 
•coirrge  of  tbe  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas  until  Romcj  not  with- 
out great  trouble,  suppressed  tfaem.  For  some  centuries  it  sup- 
plied light  and  nimble  g&lteys,  and  skilful  sailors  for  the  Roman 
fleets;  and  when  in  the  disorders  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries 
these  fleets  disappeared,  tlie  Illyrian  pirates  were  again  the  terror 
of  the  Adiiatic  and  the  seas  opening  into  It  during  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  Now  the  Dalmatians  feed  the  nary  of  Austria,  and 
send  out  bold  sailors  over  the  world.  In  fact,  you  have  very  much 
the  same  contlitions  which  made  Norway  the  home  of  the  pirates  of 
the  Atlantic.  Just  as  the  Norse  and  Danish  Vikings  undertook  the 
whole  of  the  piracy  for  the  Western  world  between  the  eighth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  so  in  the  same  way  the  Illyrtans  did  in  the 
ancient  world,  a  parallel  which  adds  interest  to  the  history  of  both 
those  countries  as  well  as  to  their  geography  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
clear.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  studying  the  geography  of  Nurway, 
as  of  niyria,  to  understand  why  the  Norwegians  should  have  been, 
in  ages  of  disorder  a  piratical  people,  in  ages  of  peace  the  owners 
of  a  great  mercantile  marine. 

Vtc  pass  to  Italy.  The  dominant  feature  of  the  Italian  Peninsula 
is  the  fact  that  the  Apennines  are  nearer  the  east  coast  lh:iu  the  west ; 
consequently  civilization  and  empire  begin  and  grow  ou  the  southern 
aud  western  side  of  the  Apennines  rather  than  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  side,  and  you  have  the  ruling  powers  of  Italy,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Samnites,  and  lastly  the  Romans,  on  the  Arno  and  Tiber  side  of 
the  Apennines.  Hence  also  the  history  of  Home  brings  her 
into  early  relations  with  Carthage  as  the  mistress  of  the  western 
seas,  whereas  she  had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with  the 
tates  of  continental  Greece.  She  comes  into  relation  with 
reek  civilization,  but  it  is  through  the  Greek  coEuuies  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  And  when  we  come  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
-we  find  that  the  first  conspicuous  development  of  wealth  and  the  arts 
in  Italy  took  place  in  the  great  Lombard  plain,  with  its  immense 
fertility,  and  iu  Tuscany.  And  here  we  come  upon  an  ethnological 
influeucc,  because  the  admixture  of  the  northern  races  with  the 
Italic  population  liad  been  chiefly  in  Lombardy  and  in  Northern 
«ad  Central  Italy,  whereas  Teutonic  conquest  and  settlement  had 
scarcely  affected  the  countries  of  Southern  Italy.  Hence  it  is  chielly 
in  the  north  and  centre  that  we  find  the  new  republics  springing  up, 
filled  with  an  active  and  industrious  popidation,  soou  displaying  a 
wonderful  creative  power  in  art  and  literature.  Thus  the  brilliant 
aad  eventful  annals  of  meditcval  Italy  are  conditioned  partly  by  the 
circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  which  are  more  generally  favour- 
in  Lorabarily  and  Tuscany  than  in  Southern  Italy,  siucc  in  the 
s  of  Apulia  and  Lucauia  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  balanced  hy 
its  unhealthiness ;    partly  by   an   ethnological  influence,  that  of  the 
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Teutonic  invaders,  who  coming  from  the  north  settled  in  tho  northern 
parts  of  tho  pcninsulaj  and  rciuviporated  its  decaying  population; 
partly  by  the  bold  which  the  Ea*t  Roman  l^mpire  maintains  on  South 
Eastern  Italy,  because  that  region  lies  near  the  co&st  of  £pin», 
which  still  obeyed  the  Emperow. 

France  offers  herself  for  a  few  remarks,  which  show  the  connec- 
tion of  her  geographical  structure  with  her  history.  The  salient 
facts  in  French  geography  are  the  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
between  I'Vance  and  Spain,  created  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  between 
France  and  Italy,  created  by  the  Alps.  It  has  been  found  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  any  political  connection  across  thcje.  Among 
the  Komans  there  was  a  marked  distinction  l)etwcen  Cis-Aljiine  Gaul 
and  Trans-Alpine  Ganl,  though  the  population  of  both  aides  was 
Gallic ;  and  yon  find  that  when  the  I-Vench  kings,  at  the  cud  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  endeavoured  to  keep  a  hold  on  Northern  Italy,  the 
existence  of  the  Alps  was  a  fatal  obstacle.  Thcr  could  carry  an 
anny  across  the  Alps,  but  they  found  the  greatest  pomiblc  difficulty 
in  keeping  a  country  in  subjection  divided  by  that  great  mountain 
barrier.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Pyrenees.  No  oppooitiou 
in  Europe  is  sharper  than  that  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  yet  you  ore  struck  by  the  fact  that  along  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees  the  language  is  almost  the  same  in  Catalonia  on  the  south, 
aud  iu  Foix  aud  Roussillon  on  the  north,  while  at  the  western  end  of 
the  chaiu  the  Basque  race  and  tongue  occupy  Ixjth  slopes  of  the  maun- 
tains.  The  antagonism  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  lies  not  so  much 
in  a  difference  oF  race  as  in  the  fact  that  history  has  impressed 
80  deep  and  diverse  a  stamp  of  nationality  on  each  people.  The 
political  history  of  the  two  countries  has  been  so  much  severed  by  the 
existence  of  this  mountain  chain,  that  the  Pyrenees  nlwaya  became  a 
political  boundary,  even  when  territories  belonging  to  Spain  wore 
added  to  France.  Charles  the  Great,  for  instance,  held  the  north- 
east corner  of  Spain,  but  it  was  soon  lost.  Some  one  said  after  a 
famous  Franco-Spanish  marriage,  "The  Pyrenees  have  ceased  to  cxisi" 
They  soon  reappeared,  and  Spain  was  again  the  enemy  of  Fmnce. 
The  debatable  ground  in  France  is  in  the  north-east.  That  is  the 
region  through  which  the  immigrations  come.  It  was  the  open  gate 
whereby  the  Burgundian  and  I'Vaukifth  tribes  entered  Gaol.  So  far 
as  there  is  a  natural  boundary  on  this  side,  it  is  constituted,  not  as> 
geographers  used  to  allege,  by  the  Rhine,  but  by  the  mountains,  th& 
principal  part  of  which  we  know  under  the  name  of  the  Yosges, 
which  are  really  the  dividing  line  between  the  Latinized  Celtii 
population  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Germanic  {population  on  thi 
otiier.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  you  have  got  no  divisii 
of  mountains  or  high  land  running  across  France  from  east  to  west 
consequently,  although  ethnological  or  linguistic  ditlerenccs  hove  ol 
various  times   existed  between  Northern  and  Southern  France,  thi 
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have  tended  to  disappear.  Tbcre  have  been  many  times  in  tlic  liis- 
-tary  of  France  wlien,  if  there  bod  been  a  chain  of  mountains  from 
nthe  mouth  of  the  Loircj  or  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Ilochelle^ 
•enm  to  Lyons  and  Geneva,  there  might  have  befallen  a 
permanent  separation  of  Franco  into  northern  and  southern ;  but  such 

»a  separation  has  never  taken  place.     There  vas  a  time  when  the 
Itmffue  doc  vas  more  different   from   the  ianffue  d'oil  than  firom  the 
speech  of  Northern  Italy  ;  and  even  now,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
llhone,  the  paasiug  traveller  is  struck  by  the  difference  between  the 
dialects  there  and  those  of  Northern  France  i  but  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  that  constitutes  a  natural  boundajy  has  prevented  a  sharp 
separation  of  north  and  south  in  France,  and  has  made  France  what  it 
tM,  an  eminently  unified  country,    in  spite  of  the  original  diversity 
of  its  races.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  Burgnndian  kingdom,  which 
II      waa  an  important  political  factor  at  one  timo,  found  itself  cut  in  two 
^Lby  the  Jura  Mountains.     Its  nortlicru  part  included  both  Western 
^^Switzerland  and  Franche  Comtc ;  but  those  regions,  because  severed 
by  the  Jura,  fell  asuuder,  and  while  Eastern  Burgundy  became  the 
western  part  of  modern  Switzerland,  Western  Bui^undy  dropped  into 
tbo  bands  of  the  French  kings,  and  is  now  as  French  as  any  other 
II      part  of  France. 

^^'    The  British  Isles  do  not  offer  us  quite  as  much  opportunity  for 
^^observiug  the  influences  of  physical  geography  as  those  other  countries 
that  I  have  mentioned.     The  scale  of  physical   phenomena  in  our 
ialea  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  features  of  our  history  so  peculiar 
as  to  require  a  long  examination  in  order  to  trace   their  relation  to 
our  physical  geography.      But  one  may  attempt  to  indicate  a   few 
points.      It  is  remarkable  that  the  balance  of  population  and  political 
influence  should  have,  within  the  last  himdred  years,  shifted  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  England.     This  is  mainly  due  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  north  of  England ;  perhaps  also  to  the  lai^r  immixture 
^>'in  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scandinavian  blood.     The  discovery 
Bof  the  coal-flelds  and  deposits   of  ironstone  has   given   an  immense 
impetus  to  wealth,  to  manufactures,  and  to  population  there,  and  has 
^^correspondingly  shifted  the  balance  of  power.     In  the  days  of  the 
^Picnrly   Plautageuct    kiugs  the    north   was    of  no   account   whatever. 
HugUsU  history,  except  in   connection   with  the  wars  with  the  Scots, 
^^lay  south  of  the  Trent,  but  it  now  lies  quite  as  much  to  the  north  as 
H  to  the  south.     The  same  remark  may  ho  made  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land.    There  you  have   the  Higlilauds  dividing  the  northern  part 
^'irum  the  southern,  and  until  a  century   ago   the   iuhabitants  of  the 
^B  Highlands   were    almost  foreigners  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south; 
and  it  was  not  until  aflier  1745,  when  roads  were  introduced  iuto  the 
kiHighlands,  and  the  ooontry  was  reduced  to  peace  and  order,  that  the 

It  ii  worth  reii»rk&iitf  that  there  »n  consid«nbIe  difr«renc««  betveen  the  poiiu- 
,  M  alio  bet-'V-coD  the  arobitectare,  of  the  pnrta  uf  Franoe  tu  the  eut  and  weBt 
>ely  oE  the  Ccvttmct  acd  tuouatoaaa  d[  the  Ardecbo. 
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population  began  to  tiecome  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Lowlandfi. 
The  battlefields  of  Scotland  lie  either  between  Edinburgh  and  the 
English  border^  or  about  the  frontier  line  of  the  Ijowlands  and  the 
Highlands.  Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  Stirling  Castle 
there  are  four  famous  battle-fields  (BanDockbunif  Abbey  Craig 
Falkirk,  Shcriflinuir) ;  and  the  history  of  Scotland,  in  the  romantic 
times  of  the  Stuart  kings,  centres  itself  in  the  piece  of  country  from 
Edinburgh  to  Perth  and  Stirling,  including  the  so-called  kingdom 
of  Fife. 

In  our  most  recent  political  history  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
how  the  results  of  the  late  general  election  have  been  affected  by 
the  physical  geography  of  the  country.  Some  people  have  been 
astonished  to  find  that  Eastern  and  Western  Lancashire  hare  returned 
members  of  a  different  political  complexion,  as  have  also  Western 
and  Eastern  Yorkshire;  but  the  reason  is  very  obvious  if  you  look 
at  the  geology  and  mineral-bearing  character  of  the  district. 
Eastern  Yorkshire  is  mainly  agricultural,  and  all  the  influences 
which  the  upper  class  and  the  fanners  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
agricultural  population  have  full  scope  there ;  while  South-Western 
Yorkshire  is  manufacturing  and  mining,  with  a  population  inclined 
to  Kadical  opiuious.  In  the  same  way.  Eastern  Lancashire  is 
manufacturing  and  mining ;  while  Western  Lancashire  is  agri- 
cultural, and  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  old  landowning 
families.  Those  who  examine  Lancashire  schools  arc  struck  by  the 
difference  between  the  sharpness  of  the  boys  in  the  East  Lancashire 
hill  cotmtry  and  the  sluggishness  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  flats 
along  the  coast  between  Liverpool  and  Morecambe. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  Ulster.  The  Scotch 
colony  which  entered  Ulster  in  the  seventeenth  century  penetrated 
almost  an  eqnal  distance  in  every  direction  from  the  point  where 
it  crossed  the  North  Channel  from  Southern  Scotland  to  the  Bay  of 
Belfast ;  and  if  you  put  one  end  of  a  compass  on  that  bay  and 
describe  a  semicircle,  you  find  the  Scotch  Protestant  population 
goes  to  almost  an  equal  distance  all  round,  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
near  Londonderry  until  you  strike  the  Irish  Sea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Newry.  But  there  is  one  exception  to  this.  It  is  found  in 
the  south-western  division  of  Down.  The  north  and  east  of  that 
county  are  mainly  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  settlers. 
But  in  the  south-west  there  is  a  group  of  lofty  mountains,  the  moun- 
tains of  Moume.  Into  those  mountains  the  aboriginal  Irish  retired,  and 
therefore  South-WcstDowu  returns  a  Catholic  and  Nationalist  member 
to  Parliament,  while  the  other  partjt  of  Down  and  Antrim  retun^^j 
Proteatant  and  Conservative  members.  ^^^^ 

IHine  fails  me  to  show  with  proper  detail  the  relations  bctwcc^^Tf 
the  geography  and  the  history  of  North  America,   a  continent  where 
we  see  many  of  the  features  of  Europe  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
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witb  some  striking  differences.  I  may,  however,  observe  how  much 
the  economical  couditions  of  North  America  arc  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  valley  plaiu  of  the  Missiisiippi  river  lies  open  towards  the 
north,  permitting  the  coM  influences  to  be  felt  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  while  there  docs  not  exist  to  the  south  any  great  reservoir 
of  hot  air  similar  to  the  Saliara.  From  these  and  other  causes  wc 
find  much  colder  temperature  in  the  same  latitude  in  North  America 
than  in  the  Old  World.  New  York  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  a« 
Madrid  and  Naples,  but  has  a  more  severe  climate.  New  Orleans 
ii  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Cairo ;  but,  as  you  know,  Cairo  is 
practically  tropical,  whereas  New  Orleans  is  not.  It  is  hot  iu 
summer,  but  has  a  totally  different  kind  of  climate  from  Cairo. 
That  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  with  regard  to  the  political 
and  economical  history  of  America.  The  white  race  maintains 
itself  and  is  capable  of  labour  in  the  Gulf  States,  although,  to  be 
sure,  the  black  race  works  more  easily  and  increases  more  rapidly. 
All  America  east  of  the  Itocky  Mountains  seems  likely  to  cohere  in  oue 
political  body,  because  the  West  is  firmly  linked  to  the  East  and  the 
South  through  which  its  commerce  reaches  the  sea ;  and  because  there 
is  nothing  resembling  a  natural  boundary  to  sever  any  one  part  of 
the  country  from  any  other.  It  is  only  iu  a  few  places  that  the 
AUegbanies  are  a  barrier  interrupting  communication.  On  the  other 
hand,  huge  mountains  and  wide  dcRcrts  part  California  from  the 
MiasLssippi  States,  and  although  economic  and  poliLical  forces  will 
probably  continue  to  bind  the  Pacific  States  to  their  older  sisters, 
there  is  to  some  extent  already  a  Californian  type  of  manners  and 
character  different  from  that  which  prevails  through  other  parts  of 
the  West, 

Before  I  close,  I  will  make  two  general  observations  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent relations  that  exist  between  man  and   Nature  as  time  runs  on 
and  history  works  herself  into  new  forms.     The  flrst  of  these  is  that 
man   in  his  early  stages  is   at   the  mercy  of  Nature.      Nature  does 
"With   him   practically  whatever  she   likes.     He  is  obliged  to   adapt 
himself  entirely  to  her.     But,  in  process  of  time,  he  learns  to  raise 
himself  above  Iier.      It  is  true  he   docs  so  by  humouring  her,  so  to 
apeak,  by  submitting  to   her  forces.      In    the     famous     phrase    of 
IBacoD,  Natura  non  nm  partndo  vincitur,  Nature  is  not   conquered 
except  by  obeying  her;  but  the  skill  which  man  acquires  is  such  as 
'to  make  him   in   his  higher  stages  of  development  always  more  and 
xnorc  independent  of  Nature,  and  able  to  bend  her  to  his  will  in  a 
"vny  that  aboriginal  man  could  not  do.      He  becomes  independent  of 
climate,  because  he  has  houses  and  clothes;  he  becomes  inde])en{lcnt 
of  winds,  because  he  propels  his  vessels  by  steam  ;  to  a  large  extent  he 
^A>ecomcs   independent  of  daylight,  because  he   can   produce  artificial 
Plight.     Think  what  a  difference  it  makes  to  the  industries  carried  on 
in  our  manufactories  that  we  can  carry  them  on  by  night  as  well  as 
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by  davjbecause  we  have  gas  and  electricity ;  whereas  six  centuries  ago  the 
workman  iu  the  south  of  Europe  was  able  to  get  many  more  working 
hours  than  a  workuiau  in  Northcru  Europe.  You  may  say  that  the 
Northern  workman  was  recompensed  for  hia  winter  darkneaa  by  longer 
summer  dayii;  but  there  must  be  a  certain  regularity  about  labour, 
and  in  the  case  of  great  industrial  eatablishmeuts  it  is  essential  tliit 
work  should  proceed  during  a  certain  number  of  hours  all  the  yew 
round.  Therefore,  the  discovery  of  artificial  light  has  been  a  most 
important  factor  in  changing  the  industrial  and  economical  conditioDS 
of  Northern  countries.  In  the  same  way,  the  early  races  of  man 
were  only  able  to  migrate  as  Nature  made  it  easy  for  them,  by  giving 
smooth  or  narrow  seas  and  favouring  winds  ;  but  in  a  more  adranoed 
statcj  man  is  able  to  migrate  where  and  how  he  pleases,  and  finds  con- 
Tcyancc  so  cheap  that  he  can  carry  labour  from  one  continent  to 
another.  Think  of  the  great  migration  of  the  Irish  to  America,  of 
the  great  migration  of  the  Chinese  to  ^'cstern  America  and  the  i«les 
of  the  Pacific.  In  Hawaii  the  Chinese  now  begin  to  form  the  balk  of^ 
the  labouring  population;  and  they  arc  kept  with  ditSciUty  IrumH 
occupying  Australia.  The  enormous  negro  population  of  North  and 
South  America  is  due  to  the  slave  trade.  Vtc  have  in  our  own  times 
begun  to  import  Indian  coolies  into  the  West  India  islands,  whose 
staple  products  are  now  due  to  their  labour.  Such  transfers  of 
population  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
transport  due  to  recent  scientific  discovery.  In  considering  how 
geography  and  natural  conditions  a0cct  the  development  of  maa  ve 
must  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  the  longer  he  lives  on  this  planet 
and  becomes  master  of  the  secrets  of  science^  the  mure  he  is  able  U> 
moke  the  forces  of  Nature  his  servants. 

Another  observation  is,  that  aa  the  relations  of  remote  parts  or 
world  to  one  another  have  become  a  great  deal  closer  and  more  iutimji 
than  formerly;  so  that  the  whole  system  of  politics  and  cummerce  is 
now  more  complex  than  it  was  in  the  ancient  or  in  the  meditcval  world. 
In  factj  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  science  has  been  in  making 
the  world  small,  and  the  result  of  its  smallncss  is  that  the  fortunes 
of  every  race  and   state   are   now,  or  may  at  any  moment  become, 
involved  with  those  of  any  other.    This  is  due  partly  to  the  swiftnev 
of  steam   communication,  partly  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph, 
partly  to  cheapness  of  transit,  which  makes   such  progress  that  an 
invention  like  tbc  compouud  steam  engine  reduced   the  chazgo  for 
marine  transportation  something  like  20  or  30  per  cent.,  and  one  bean 
that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  improvements  in  m 
and  in  the  economizing  of  fuel  have  reduced  it  25  per  cent. 
will  give  two  instances  of  how  this  works.     One  is  tbe  enormous 
development  of  pilgrimages,  particulariy  in  the  Mohammedan  war! 
Hosts  of  pilgrims  from  Turkestan,  from  Morocco,  from  India  uoi 
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I  furthest  East,  now  find  their  way  to  Mecca  by  steamships,  and  thereby 
the  iutcusity  of  Mussulman  feeling,  the  sense  of  solidiirity  in  the 
lohammedan  world,  has  been  powerfully  quickened.  Another  is 
the  cheapening  of  the  conTcyaucu  of  food  products.  Sec  how  that 
works.     Our  English  agriculturists  have  been  ruined,  not  merely  by 

i^the  greater  richness  of  virgin  American  soils,  but  also  by  cheap 
Imnsportation  from  the  North-Western  States;  and  now  the  farmers 
of  these  States  arc  feeling  the  competitiou  of  Indian  wheat  coming 
through  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  every  railway  that  is  made  in 
India,  cheapening  the  conveyance  of  wheat  from  the  inland  towns 
to    Bombay,   and   every    improvement    in    marine  engines,  tells   on 

jthe  farmers  in  Minnesota,  and  by  inflaming  their  animosity  against 
the    railroad    and    elevator    companies,    affects  the  internal  politics 

Rof    these    new  democratic    communities.      In    the    same   way,    the 

f  Tclations    of    the    difl'ercnt    States    of  Europe    to    one  another  are 

(altered,   because   the   wealth  and  trade  of  each  depend  on   various 
U'ticlcs  of  exchange ;  and  so   the  political  measures  to  which   each 
ruling   statesman    resorts  arc  largely  suggested  by  the    commercial 
problems  he  has  to  face.     The  protective  system  of  Prince  Bismarck 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the   cheaper  importation  firom   abroad  into 
Germany  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  ;  and  the  attempts  to  foster 
the  sagor  industries  iu  the  States  of  Central  Europe  by  bonaticSj  all 
IcU  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  those  States  with  one  another 
and  with  ourselves.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  whole  planet 
of  ours,  as   we  now   know  it,  is  for  practical  purposes  verj*  much 
smaller  than  the  world  was  iu  the  time  of  Herodotus.     To  him  it 
extended  from  Gades  and  the  FitJars  of  Hercules  to  the  further  end 
of  the  Black  Sea   at  the   river  Phasis  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 
He  just  knew  of  the  Danube  on  the  north,  and  of  Ethiopia  on  the 
south,  and  that  was  all.     Yet  that  world  of  his,  2,D00  miles  long  by 
1,600  wide,  was  a  far  larger  world,  with  more  human  variety  in  it, 
^kiorc  ditBcult  to  explore,  with  fewer  and  fainter  relations  between 
^^ts  difierent  parts,  than  the  whole  planet  is  to  us  now,  when  nearly 
all  its  habitable  parts  have  been  suneyed,  when  the  great  races,  the 
groat  languages,  the  great  religions,  spreading  swiftly  over  its  surface, 
arc  swallowing  up  the  lesser.      Yet,  though  the  earth  has  become  so 
much   smaller,  it    is   not    cither   less  interesting  or   less  difficult  to 
^Hnterprct,  and  the  problems  with  which  a  philosophical  geographer 
^Bbas  now  to  deal  in  making  his  science  available  for  the  purposes  of 
^^^raeticat  economics  and  politics,  are  as  complex  and  difficult  as  they 
ever  were  before,  aud  indeed  grow  more  complex  and  more  difficult 
the    relations  of   peoples   and   countries   grow  closer  and  more 
Jelicutc. 
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At  a  time  when  the  mctaphy&ical  groundwork  and  the  precise  scope 
of   the  science  are  so  much   in  dispute,  the  issue  of  a    systematic 
treatise  ou  Logic  is  an  unquestionable  token  of  intellectual  courage. 
The  title  which  Professor  Vcitoh  has  given  to  his  book*  indicates  that 
his  aim  has  been  to  provide  a  comprehensive  tcxtbfx>k  of  the  science, 
rather  than  a  critical  discussion  of  the  foundntions  of  logic,  such  as 
forms  the  staple  of  Mr.  Bradley'a  "  Priueiples  of  Logic."     Many  such^ 
points,  it  is  true,  are  discussed  by  Professor  Veitch  (who  carries  on  ^^M 
vigorous  polemic  against  Hegel  on  the  one  hand  and  Mill  on  the  other) ;  ^ 
but  they  are  subordinated  to  the  methodical  exposition  of  logical  doc-      ^ 
trine  under  the  well  known  heads  of  "Concepts/'  "Judgment,"  and^f 
"Inference/'    As  was  to  be  expected  from  so  staunch  a  defender  uf^^ 
Hamilton's  name  and  fame,  the  treatise  represents  on  the  whole  the 
Hnmiltonian  view  of  logic.     This  influence  is  especially  visible  in  the 
introductory  chapters,  dealing  with  the  definition  and  scope  of  the 
science,  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  distinction  between  Judpmentaj 
and    Kcasoniiigs  in   Comprehension  and  in    Extcn.Mon,  and    in  the] 
acceptance  of  the  Qu:iuti ^cation  of  the  Predicate.     Frubablj  the  usC"] 
fulness  of  the  book  would  have  been  increased  (though  here  the  authorj 
is  not  likely  to  agree  with  us)  by  the  curtailment  of  the  space  rlevoteil 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  quantified  Predicate.     Even  if  true  in  certain  cnseSt 
the  doctrine  docs  not  deserve  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  Hamilton. 
Without  entering  upon  any  general  discussiou,  it  may  be  noted  thatJ 
eight  prepositional  forms  are  apparently  still  maintained  by  Professor' 
Veitch,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Venn's  demonstration  that  only  five  cases  are 
actually  possible.    In  other  respects  Professor  Veitch's  treatment  of  the 
traditional  material  is  conservative  without  ceasing  to  be  open-minded. 
It  is  undoubtedly  valuable  to  have  the  science  approached  at  presenti 
from  such  a  fitandi>oint,  and  Professor  Veitch's  survey  is  at  once  lucid] 
and  full,  while  the  historical  notices  with  which  the  book  is  pretty! 
richly  furnished  add  materially  to  its  value.     There  can  be  no  doubtl 
that  louiCj  conceived  as  the  normative  science  of  subjective  thought,} 
has  a  place  aud  function  of  its  own,  and  that  it  will  not  be  superseded 
by  inquiries  which  are  admittedly  metaphysical  in  their  nature.     Tliia 
seems  to  be  the  truth  contained  in  Professor  Veitch's  running  cOQtn>> 

*  "  Institntoa  of  Logic"    By  Joha  Veitch,  I^L.D.,  ProfeMor  of  Logio  ud  Bh«t(iricia| 
the  Univcnity  of  Oto^w.     WiUiiua  Bkckwood  t  Sona.     1985.  * 
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Tersy  with  Hcgcl.  That  polemic  U  decidedlj  unsympathetic  ia  tone, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  does  uot  trench  occasioiuilr  oil 
matters  which  belong  to  general  philosophy  rather  than  to  logic.  With 
much  ©r  it,  affecting  Hexel*"*  general  pusitioa  as  a  thinker,  I  cannot 
]>retend  to  be  in  agreement.  But  the  protest  contained  in  Chapter  V. 
and  Rl«e\vherL»,  against  the  identiticatioa  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  interests  of  clear  thinkin;?.  To  absorb  what  has 
)iithcrto  been  kuovrn  as  logic  into  an  outologieal  discosKion  of  categuries 
i»  tantamount,  as  experience  proves,  to  a  suppression  or  neglect  of  the 
traditional  science  altogether.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  too 
general  neglect  of  the  subjective  operation  of  thinking  by  the  Hegelian 
Mihool.  The  processes  by  which  the  individual  tacks  about  in  his  en- 
deavour to  reaeh  the  truth  of  things  cannot  be  immediately  IdcntiHed 
with  the  march  of  ahsohite  thought ;  and  if  so,  there  is  a  prini't  facie 
justification  for  the  existence  of  a  regulative  theory  of  subjective 
Uiought,  as  it  ^ms  at  consistency  and  tnitli. 

Mr.  Bosanquct's  "  Knowledge  and  Reality  "  *  may  be  said  to  deal 
from  a  Hegelian  point  of  view  with  another  phase  of  the  same  diOlcult 
problem.    The  book  is  a  criticism  of  certain  points  and  certain  uuder- 
!  -AA  in  Mr.  Bradley's  "  Principles  of  Logic."    As  Mr.  Bosanquet 
>  that  the  work  in  question  *'  deserves  to  be  epoch-making  in 
English  philosophy,"  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  critic  is  animated 
.by  no  unfriendly  spirit  towards  his  author.     They  stand  indeed  upoa 
he  same  general  philosophic  presuppositions.     But  Mr.  Bosanquet 
^detects  running  tliough  the  "  Principles  of  Logic  "  an  *'  anti-raouistic 
bias,"  which  betrays  Mr.  Bradley  at  times  into  lauguagc  that  suggests 
••  a  crude  dualistic  realism."     It  is  certainly  true  that  Mr.  Bradley's 
mood  is  frequently  one  of  **  angry   scorn"   for  a  "cheap  and  easy 
monism,"  as  for  other  doctrines  which  he  dislikes,  and  when  one  is  iu 
such  a  mood  it  is  not  always  easy  to  measure  the  exact  force  of  one's 
words.     But  it  would  be  pressing  such  expressions  too  far  to  credit 
him  with  converting  reality  into  the  coimt  mortuiim  of  an  unknow- 
able substance  which  lurk»  behind  the   world  of  appearance.     Mr. 
•osanquet  himself   hesitates  to  put  such   a  construction  upon   the 
.ssoges   in   question,  aad   professes   rather   to   guard   Mr.    Bradley 
gaitist  the  dangers  that  lie  hidden  iu  his  expressions.     In  so  doiug, 
e   insists   with   much    truth    and   felicity    {e.g.,   in   his   chapter  on 
Categorical  and  Hypothetical  Judgment,"  and  on  "The  Judgment  and 
tlio  Sentence")  on  the  fact,  that  a3  soon  as  we  go  beyond  the  "  here 
and   now  "  of  the  sensuous  series — which  we  do  even  io  the  act  of 
jicrceiving  a  "  here  aud  now  " — the  reality  to  which  we  relate  our 
dgmenti^  is  itself  an  ideal  construction.     The  distinction  between 
eality  and  the  discursive  movement  of  the  intellect  is  therefore,  he 
guc«,  a  distiuctiou  within  the  intellectual  world.     As  Mr.  Bradley 
pressly  accepts  the  lirst  of  tlicsc  positions,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
[lie  would  accept  the  second  also.     But  the  emphasis  which  he  lays 
iD[)on  the  distinction  between  the  discursive  movement  of  the  iutcUect 
id  reality,  or,  iu  one  of  hia  own  phrases,  between  understanding  and 
istcuce,  was  perhaps  more  needed  at  present  in  the  interests  of  exact 

'  Knowledge  ind  [teality  :  a  OrJiicUm  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley'*  'Prioctpleaof  Lo^c'" 
■  Ilcrtia.r>l  Uu«Ai)>iupt,  M.A.,  Utc  Fallow  ft&d  Tutor  of  Uuiverwty  College,  Oxford. 
■iffui  I'Aul,  TreQcU  II  Co.    IbSfi. 
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thinking.  Criticism  from  inthin  is  precisely  Trhnt  Kngli«h  T<^cati«m 
stands  most  in  need  of  at  present.  The  answers  whicit  Mr.  Bradlejr** 
book  has  drawn  forth  in  various  quarters  are  proofs  of  \U  stimulating 
effects.  Mr.  Jlosanquct's  "studies"  arc  valuable  contributions  to  the 
questiuuB  in  debate.  Tber  embrace  %  number  of  more  purely  logictl 
problems  than  those  already  referred  to,  and  may  bo  studied  with 
advantaL|;c  alongside  of  the  original  work.  Mr.  Bo&auquct  is  to  be 
congratulated,  it  may  be  added,  on  the  variety  and  aptness  of  his 
examples,  which  contrast  favourably  with  the  arid  monotony  in  that 
respect  of  most  logical  treatises. 

Vsychology  as  a  science  is  exhibiting  a  noteworthy  activity  at  the 
present  time.  Tlie  index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  Mind,  published 
with  the  current  number,  calls  forcible  attention  to  the  hi^h  excelienoo 
of  the  work  douc  by  a  jourual  whose  foundatiou  ten  years  agt>  seemed 
a  precarious  enterprise.  In  Frauce,  too.  scientific  psychology  a]>pcarf 
to  make  way.  A  "Socictc  de  Psychologic  Physiologique ''  was  estab- 
lished last  spring  in  Paris,  to  consist  of  thirty  members  in  the  capital, 
with  corresponding  members  in  the  provinces.  What  is  still  more 
significant,  a  chair  of  Kxperimentat  Psychology  has  just  been  fonnded 
in  the  Sorbouue,  aud  Professor  Ribot  ba«  beeu  choseu  to  fill  it.  Leipxig, 
which  may  be  said  (with  Fcchncr  aud  Wuudt)  to  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  ex|)erimental  study  of  mind  by  the  establishment  of  a  psycho- 
physical laboratory,  coutiuues  to  be  actively  represented.  Profeasor 
Wundt's  journal, /*/(//osap/e(W(wr  Stiidien,  now  in 'its  third  votntnc, 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  these  investigations.  Aud  Leipzig  has  now  an 
American  rival  in  the  psycho-physical  laboratory  of  the  John  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore.  The  investigations  of  Professor  Stanley  Hall 
and  his  felloiv-workcrs  there  have  lately  beguu  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  Mind.  The  present  number  coutains  a  paper  pleading  for 
the  establishment  of  a  society  for  experimental  psychology  iu  England, 
where  ^Ir.  Francis  Galton  has  been  hitherto  almost  the  only  worker  in 
this  department. 

Professor  Murray's  "  Handbook  of  Psychology "  *  is  designed 
primarily,  as  the  author  *itates  in  his  preface,  '*  to  introduce  stadeots 
to  the  science  of  psychology,  and  to  this  design  every  other  purpose 
which  the  book  may  serve  has  been  made  subordinate."  The  book  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  end  by  the  clear  and  pleasant  style  in  which 
it  is  written.  Sent  to  press  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sully's 
"  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  it  is  on  independent  proof  of  the  general 
advance  that  has  recently  been  made  in  scientific  precision.  It  is 
neither  so  exhaustive  nor  so  important  a  work  as  Mr.  Sully's,  but  in 
a  good  many  respects  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  attractive  introduction 
to  the  subject.  It  ie  also  to  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  that  the  philo- 
fiophicnl  empiricists  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  claim  a  mouu;  '  ' 
scientific  psychology.  Profe?*>or  Murray  has  marshalled  his  u. 
as  a  rule  with  much  skill.  The  old  rubrics,  such  as  Memory  mA 
Imagination,  di&appear  to  a  considerable  extent  in  tlie  volume,  which 
is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first,  entitled  "  General  Psychology, 
dealing  with  the  elements  of  mind  and  the  mental  proceesca;  thi 
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;d,  called  '*  Special  Psyrholo£jy/'  dealing  \vith  the  mental  products 
der  the  ueaal  heads  of  Cognition,  Fcelinp,  and  Volition.  There  is 
TUQch  to  be  said  for  the  broad  distinction  thus  made  between  the 
.tonal  raw  material  and  the  automatic  processes  of  association  by 
hich  it  cohcrea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  finished  facts  of  mind,  on 
e  other.  The  treatment  of  Association  deserves  high  praise;  but 
e  author  is  less  happy  in  dealing  with  Comparison,  a  point  which 
vouhl  hare  admitted,  with  advantage,  of  a  fuller  treatment.  The 
chapter  on  the  s[)ccial  senses,  in  the  first  book,  and  that  on  the 
peroeptions  of  thediH'crent  senses,  in  the  second  book,  are  excellent 
pics  of  clear  exposition  ;  but  more  stress  might  have  been  laid 
<n  the  function  of  the  muscular  sense,  especially  in  its  combination 
ith  the  senses  of  touch  and  sij^ht.  The  account  of  the  development 
of  the  visual  perception  of  plane  extension  might  probably  have  been 
improved,  if  this  had  been  done.  If  Professor  Murray's  introductory 
marks  on  the  deKuitiou  and  scope  of  Psychology  would  hardly  stand 
criticism  brought  to  bear  ujran  most  current  definitions  by  Mr, 
ard,  in  his  recent  articles  on  "  Psychological  Principles,"  he  may 
ionably  plead,  like  Protagoras  in  another  matter,  the  difficulty  of 
■e  question,  especially  in  an  elementary  treatise.  lu  what  foltovvs 
ifessor  ilurray  seems  to  cxa^'geratc  the  diflicuUics  which  attend 
:ho-plirsical  research ;  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature 
^^inst  which  precaution  requires  to  be  taken  in  all  scicntilic  investi- 
gation. Finally,  it  may  be  noted  by  way  of  criticism,  that  in  order  to 
cserve  the  proportion  of  the  book,  the  very  cursory  treatment  of 
'oli  Lions,  at  the  end,  would  require  considerable  extension.  In  a 
«eparate  chapter  on  the  "  General  Nature  of  Knowledge  "  Professor 
Murray  points  out  in  clear  and  temperate  language  how  the  empirical 
theory  of  the  development  of  Experience  requires,  on  review,  to  be 
tapplementcd  in  regard  to  the  notions  of  Self-Consoiouaness,  Time 
Space,  Substance,  and  Cause. 

Dr.  Creightou'a  "  Unconscious  Memory  in  Disease  "  •  is  a  very  in- 
teresting attempt  to  work  out  a  theory  of  certain  diseases  upon  the 
btrisof  liering*8"Theoryof  Mcmoryas  aGeneral  Function  of  Organized 
Matter."  The  phenomena  of  heredity  may  evidently  bo  explained  as 
a  species  of  uueunscious  memory,  and  it  is  here  maintained  that  such 
language  is  more  than  a  mere  figure :  '^Generation  is  implicit  memory, 
oonsciousncss  is  explicit  memory ;  generation  is  potential  memory, 
consciousness  is  actual  memory."  The  ingenious  medical  applications 
of  this  view  in  the  body  of  the  book  can  be  judged  on  their  merite 
ly  by  a  member  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Sorley's  Shaw  Lectures  are  devoted  to  a  careful  criticism  of  the 

Kthics  of   Naturalism/' f   as   distinguished    from   rationalistic    or 

ktioual  etliics.     '*  According  to  the  one  view,  man  is  essentially  a 

ftenutivc  Bubject,  though  able  to  reason  about  bis  sensations.  .  .  .  The 

.her  view  ditfers  from  this  in  attributing  spontaneity  to  reason  making 

1^,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  source  of  forms  of  thought,  principles, 

"  llluitnitiona  of  UncymRtiout  Memory  in  DiBcaso,  iaoluding  o  Theory  of  Altera- 
titwi."     By  Charles  Creii;liton.  M.P.     Londun  :  H.  K.  LcwUi.     1S86. 

t  "Oa  theEtbicsof  N-ituraliBiD."  ByW.  R.  Sorlejr,  M.A.,  Fellow  uf  Trinity  CoUego, 
Ounltridge,  and  Examiner  in  Pliiioaoi>by  io  tbe  Uoivemtr  of  Edinbnish,  VVUliaiu 
Bbckwood  &  Hoiw.     1S!<5. 
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or  ideas."    The  tii*st  part  of  tlic  book  discusses  the  attciupu  made 
develop  a  naturaH$>tic  ethics  on  individnalifitic  Hoes  by  Egoism,  Utili- 
tarianism, and  the  theory  of  Moral  Scutimcut  respectively.    The  seconilj 
and   larger  part  consists  of  a  searching  criticism  of  the  Evolotionitt 
ethics,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Speneer,  ^f^.  Leslie  SlephenJ 
Alfred  Barratt,  Miss  Simcox,  and  others.     The  two  parts  are  c^en- 
tially  couDccted,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that,  iu  the  present  state  oC 
ethical  speculation,  attention   vrill  l>c  mainly  directed  to  the  second.' 
The  work  is  indeed  eminently  deserving  of  attention,  especially  from  the 
school  which  it  criticizes.    Evolutionists  will  find  a  remarkable  absenc^H 
of  the  tendency  to  make  rhetoric  dodutv  for  ar^mcat,  of  which  thet" 
sometimes  complain  with  justice  iu  their  assailants ;  and  even  should 
they  be  unable  to  accept  the  basis  of  ethics  indicated  by  Mr.  Sorley  in 
his  concluding  chapter  (Self- Realization  as  an  ultimate  or  uucouditiooal 
end),  they  cannot  but  protitby  the  acute  criticism  here  brought  to  beu 
upon  the  foundations  and  weak   places  of  their  own  theory.      Mr. 
Sorley's  argument  is  marked  throughout  by  a  scholarly  precision,  and 
problems  frequently  courouuded  by  writers  on  ethics  are  held  clearly 
apart  in  his  pages.     Keeping  closely  throughout  to  the  determinatioa 
of  the  Knd  of  conduct  as  the  fundamental  ethical  question,  he  come* 
to  the  conclusion,  that  though  it  seems  at  first  a^  if  llie  theory  of  Evola-  _^ 
tion  conld  lead  ua  beyond  the  pleasure- basis  of  older  Naturalism,  *'yet^ 
when  closely  sifted  it  is  found  to  offer  us  no  indepeudent  ethical  idejd.S 
The  theory  is  driven  at  last  to  identify  life  with  pleasure^  and  tu  say 
that  the  highest  or  most  evolved  life  is  that  which  contains  most  plea- 
sure, and  that  increase  of  pleasure  is  the  end  of  conduct."     Sloreovcr, 
as  is  forcibly  contended  in  the  concluding  chapter,  the  attempt   ta^ 
reach  an  ethical  end  on  purely  naturalistic  lines  is  a  contradiction  iuV 
therms,  resting  in  part  upon  a  confusion  of  the  two  meanings  of  '  end.' 
A  purely  empirical  eonsidei'ation  can  give  us  only  in  t)ie  sense  of  ends, 
results  or  consequences  which  follow  necessarily  from  the  iaimediatcl) 
preceding  slate  of  things.     But  to  treat  the  human  world  as  no  morel 
than  such  a  chain  of  efiiclcnt  causality  is  nt  the  outset  to  exclude  the] 
ethical  point  of  view,  which  depends  on  the  possibility  of  rising  beyond 
mere  sequence  to  a  teleologicaJ  interpretation  of  the  same  facts. 

Professor  Croom  Robertson's  loug-expected  volume  on  "  Hobbc*"' 
will  be  welcomed  by  a  wide  cirele  of  readers.    The  prominence  assumed 
in  modern  philosophy  by  the  theory  of  knowledge  has  led  to  a  coucea* 
tration  of  attention  on  the  English  thiiikers — Locke,  Berkeley,  aod ' 
Hume — who  represent  the  pre-Kantiau  drvelopmcnt  of  the  problem. 
This  has  tcnJed  to  thrust  Hobbcs'  remarkable  life-work  unduly  into 
the  background.     No  student  of  English  ethics  conld  of  courte  avoid 
acknowledging   that   both    the   latuibioual   and    Utilitarian    lines  oH 
thought  begin  essentially  as  a  reaction  against  Hobbisra;  but  beyond] 
this,  historians  of  philosophy  have  found  in  Hobbes  a  thinker  remark-] 
ably  dillicult  to  "  place."    Professor  Robertson's  compact  little  volume 
supplies  wliat  has  long  been  wanting.     Besides  taking  its  place  as  une^ 
of  the  very  beat  of  the  scries  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  in  effect  an      ' 
original  monograph,  filling  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  English  philofiophy. 

*  ■■  Hotibcs.**    By  GconteTrooni  Kobertion,  Orote  Professor  of  Mind  nod  Li^fe  H  fl 
Uwvcmty  Collcffe,   Uadoa.      William  Bla^wood  &  Kom.     1386.    (PhUosotikioit 
Clnsnoi  for  Eoglisli  Readers.) 
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light  has  been  thrown  on  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  worVs 
from  the  JfSS.  in  the  possession  of  Uobbes'  patrons,  the  Cavendish 
fAtnUy.  Profcfisor  Robertson  has  woven  his  materials  together  with 
fipvat  skilL  The  account  of  the  philosophy  has  been  worked  into  the 
life,  seoin;;  that  *^  more  than  of  alinot>t  any  other  philosopher  it  can  he 
fiaid  of  Hobbca  tlint  the  key  to  a  rit;ht  nnderstandin'^  of  his  thought 
id  to  bo  found  in  tlic  personal  eircumatancea  and  eronts  of  his  time." 
It  is  shown  how  Ilobbes,  deriving  apparently  nothini;  from  Baoou, 
stands  directly  connected  with  the  "  mechanical  "  philosophy  which, 
under  Galileo  and  others,  had  begun  to  take  such  strides  in  the  early 
part  of  the  scYenteenth  century.  The  two  concluding  chapters,  which 
tr»cc  Hohbes*  influence,  are  suggestive,  but  the  prescribed  limits  of  the 
eories  have  made  them  all  too  short,  and  the  same  cause  has  operated 
apparently  towards  coudcnsatiou  iu  the  pleasant  chapters  dealing 
with  Hobbes'  later  life. 

The  six  lectures  ou  "  Scottish  Philosophy,"  *  formin;^  the  first 
series  of  Balfour  Lectures  in  the  University  of  Edinburgii,  were 
intended  by  me  to  contribute  to  the  determination  of  philosophical 
questions  at  present  iu  debate,  and  in  particulai*  to  indicate  the 
relation  of  Scottish  philosophy,  as  represented  in  the  chiefcouLcntions 
of  Reid,  to  Kantianism  and  the  post-Kantian  Idealism,  The  lectures 
t-hervfore  constitute  "  a  comparison  of  the  Scottish  and  German 
answers  to  Hume."  The  lirat  two  sketch  the  philosophical  pre- 
tfuppositions,  as  inherited  from  Descartes  and  Locke,  and  their  out- 
come in  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  The  third  deals  with  Reid's  answer, 
consisting  es&ontlally  iu  his  distinction  between  Sensation  and  Per- 
ception. The  fourth  institutes  a  comparison  between  Kcid  and  Knot; 
and  the  lifth  criticizes  the  doctrine  of  relativity  common  to  Kant 
&nd  Hamilton.  The  concluding  lecture  discusses  the  possibility  of  a 
ftjsteinatic  philosophy  and  the  relative  spheres  of  knowledge  and  faith, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  Hcgcl. 

Professor  Nfaguirc's  "  Lectures  on  Philosophy  "  t  are  very  vigorous 
expositions  of  Ucgcliauism,  lighted  up  by  trenchant  criticism  of  otlior 
standpoints.  The  author  has  a  felicity  iu  imagery  and  phrasing  j  and 
Materialists,  Agnostic  liclativists,  and  others  come  olF  badly  at  his 
kuids.  Subjective  idealism,  for  example,  is  described  as  giving  us 
"as  many  worlds  as  there  are  living  things;  each  individual  trundling 
his  own  universe  before  him  like  a  huge  tjoitre"  Or  again.  Professor 
James  is  told  that  "  uniting  sensations  by  means  of  their  *  fringes'  is 
more  vague  than  to  construct  the  universe  out  of  oysters  by  platting 
tlieir  beards."  Professor  Maguire  insists  very  strongly  throughout 
the  volume,  and  insists  with  justice,  upon  the  essential  distinction 
between  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  The  confusion  between  the  two 
bat  been  so  ingrained  in  English  thought,  and  has  had  such  disastrous 
effects,  that  the  emphasis  on  the  distinction  can  hardly  be  too  strung; 
btit  Professor  Maguire  is  perhaps  less  than  just  to  the  present  genera- 

•  "Soottiili  PhiloMphy:  a  ContiMriatm  of  the  Scottish  and  German  Aoflwcn  to 
lome.  '  By  Andrew  yotii.  M.A.,  I'rofeeBOr  of  Lo,jk  nnd  Philosophy  in  the  Univerai^ 
roflfgd  it(  .South  \Vftlea  And  MouaiouUiahirc.     Williftni  IlIack-wo^Kl  k  Sone.     1685. 

i  "Ixcturcfl  on  t'hiloaoiihy."     Hy  Thumu  Moguire,  I'rofcuor  of  ^forBI  Philoiopby^ 
Fillow  uid  Totor  of  Trinity  Cullogu,  Duhlin.     Kci;aa  Fitul,  TroDch  &  Co.     1SS5. 
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tion  of  psychologists,  who  are  endeavouring,  from  their  own  side,  to 
effect  the  necessary  delimitation. 

A  survey  of  philosophic  thought  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent 
times,  an  analysis  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  G.  H.  Lewes  on 
Perception  (running  to  over  l.'iO  pages),  and  a  comparacirc  suncy  of 


the  leading  religions  of  the  world,  ought  hardly  to  have  been  brouj^ht  ^J 

Mr.  Perriu's  object  in  doin;^  so  is  to  lead  up  ^| 


I 


together  in  cue  volume. 

to  what  he  calls  the  "  Religion  of  Philosophy,"  *  which  again  ho 
identifies  with  the  "  Science  of  Morality."  The  new  religion  is  to 
abolish  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  and  in  a  future  life,  and  U 
apparently  lo  prevail  by  aid  of  "  the  women  of  America,"  who  are 
appealed  to  on  its  behalf  iu  the  last  chapter. 

The    four    "  historical "    numbers  of    Dr.  McCosh's  "  Philosophic 
Series,"  t  dealing  with  "  Locke's  Theory  of  Knowledge  "  the  "  Agnos- 
ticism of  Hume  and  Iluxlcy,"  "A  Criticism  of  the  Critical  Philosophy," 
and  "  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy  as  culminated  in  his  J^ihics,"  are 
likely  to  be  more  useful  in  this  country  than  the  preceding  "didactic" 
numbers.     They  contain  a  sturdy  criticism  of  the  different  doctrines  ^j 
indicated  in  the  titles,  from  the  realistic  standpoint  of  Scottish  philo-^| 
sophy.     Though  want  of  sympathy  frequently  obscures  insight,  mftnj  ^1 
of  the  criticisms  will  repay  conftideration. 

Hartmaiiu's  "  Philosophische  Fragen  der  Gegenwart"!  is  a  book 
with   a  deceptive  title,  for  though  "  the  fortunes  of  my  philosophy 
during  its  first  ten  years,-"  and  "my  relation  to  Schopenhauer,"  mayj 
be  burning  questions  to  Herr  von  Hartmann  himself,  they  are  not  of  J 
such  an  ardent  interest  to  the  general  world.     The  essays  of  whichf 
the  volume  consists,  when  they  do  not  circle  round  the  exhausted 
subject  of  Pessimism  and  its  preachers,  are  too  cursory  to  do  more 
than  repeat  ttie  criticism  of  other  philosophic  standpoint?,  which  may 
be  found  more  freshly  put  in  the  author's  earlier  works.     The  last 
essay  deals  with  the  curious  "  Realdialektik  "  of  the  ultra- pesai mist 
Bahnsen,   which  forms   almost  a  counterpart  or  caricature  of  the 
Hegelian  system. 

The   translation   of  Lotze's    "Microcosmus,"  ^    published   by    the 
Messrs.  Clark,  will  he  welcomed  by  a  Inrge  circle  of  readers.      LotKo'i 
influence  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  of  late,  and  thcac   two 
bulky  volumes  (it  is  a  pity  the  arrangement  of  the  original   in  three 
volumes  was  not   adhered   to)  form  for  the  philosophical  student  an 
important  supplement  to  the  systematic  treatises  on  "  Logic "  sod 
"  Metaphysics  "  recently  published  hy  the  Clarendon  Press.     By  it«  j 
more  popular  and,  it  may  be  added,  somewhat  heterogeneous  character,  ■ 
the  "  Microcosmus  "  also  appeals  to  a  wider  circle  than  can  be  <>xpeDtedi 
to  study  the  more  rigidly  scientific  works.    The  translation,  which  was 
begun  by  Miss  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  Scottish  philosophctj  and  , 

*  ' '  The  Relijfion  of  Philoeophy :  or,  tbe  Unification  of  KduwIhIk^  :  a  CoinTiarua&  ct  Ui*] 
Cbicf  I'tiilosopbtcal  and  KcligiouB  Syitcma  of  the  World.'  )^y  ViaymaaH  H.  rccrib.f 
WiUiauii  &  Norvik'.     1885.  I 

f  "  I'Uilowphu:  Seriet."  Not.  V.  VT.  VII.  VIII.  By  JuDCs  McGmK,  D.D..  LLH  J 
pKeiJcot  of  Princeton  College     T.  &  T.  Clark.      I8S6. 

t  "  Philotophische  Fneeo  der  G«genirsrt."      Von  Edo&rdTOD  HArtmaniu      Leap 
and  Berlin  :  Krieilrich.      ffi&S. 

i  "  MicrfKxwmoa :  kd  E»»y  ooncemJDg  Man  and  his  relation  to  the  Woclii.'*  1^  i 
Benuana  Lotxe.  Tnitiiilat«d  fn>m  tho  Gorman  by  Rlixabeth  Hamilton  and  £.  E.  Coa-. 
itanoe  Jonea.     In  two  voluiaci.     T.  St  T.  Clark.     ISSj. 
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on  her  death  was  undertaken  and  in  greater  part  executed  by  lliss 
Con5taucc  Jones,  of  Girton  College,  displays  the  roost  coii&cientions 
accnracT,  and  copes  on  the  whole  sacccssfullv  with  the  difficult  task  of 
rendering  Lutze's  seutencea  in  a  readable  translation.  To  dwell  on 
the  contents  of  a  book  so  well  known  would  be  feupcrfluous.  It  seems 
to  contain  a  little  of  everythinjj^,  and  the  thread  of  connection  is  not 
always  very  clearly  visible,  unleas  it  lie  simply  in  Lolze'a  personality 
d  his  way  of  approaching  questions.  Mis  peculiar  manner  of 
pliilosophizing — as  of  a  man  talking  \vith  his  friends,  to  use  his  own 
expression — may  be  felt  in  all  the  discussions,  Most  of  his  character- 
ialic  views  uiay  he  gathered  from  the  "  iMicrocosmus,"  and  he  who  has 
mastered  theroncliiding  book,  "  On  the  Unity  ofllaiiigs/'  has  already 
i^Tuspcd  some  of  the  nnost  distinctive  tenets  of  his  philosophy. 

AxDBEw  Seth. 


II.— CENERAL  LITERATURE. 


BlocRAPiiY. — Professor  Seeley's  "Short  History  of  Napoleon  the 

First/'*  though  written  originally  for  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britanuica," 

\  much  more  than  an  ordinary  encyclopaedia  article.     It  la  founded  on 

"wide  original  research  into  the  records  of  the  time,  and  contains  fresh 

Iaud  striking  views  of  Napoleon'a  policy,  career,  aud  place  iu  history. 
^hori  though  the  book  is,  its  roatcriahs  are  grasped  with  such  vigour, 
knd  set  forth  with  bo  much  lucidity,  that  the  reader  cannot  tail  to 
feel  he  has  obtained  a  better  understanding — a  juster  as  well  as  a 
clearer  one — of  Napoleon  than  he  hitherto  had.  Napoleon's  con- 
nection with  the  Revolution  and  its  forces  are  extremely  well  ex- 
plained, aud  the  key  to  his  whole  war  policy  is  shown  to  have  been 
his  desire  to  humble  England,  aud  to  conquer  the  Coutinent  as  a 
means  to  that  tinal  end.  The  account  of  how  far  Napoleon  was 
favoured  and  shaped  by  circumstances,  and  of  what  he  was  in 
himself,  ia  one  of  the  best  estimates  of  him  yet  made.— Dr. 
George  Smith,  author  of  the  well-known  Lives  of  X>r.  Dutl'  aud  of 
Wilaon,  of  Bombay,  continues  hi^  biographies  of  Indian  tnisslcnaries 
by   a    Life    of   Dr.   William   Caroy,t    in    many   respects     the    niost 

Ksmarkable  mau  of  the  three.  Carey  has  had  to  wait  long  for  a 
iographer ;  previous  accounts  of  hira  have  all  been  rather  sketchy ; 
ut  he  has  at  length  found  oue  with  unusual  qualifi cations  for  the 
task,  who  has  produced  an  altogether  admirable  work.  Dr.  Smith 
■^egan  to  collect  materials  for  this  work  during  hiii  long  residence 
^Ki  Serampure,  whieh  was  hcgun  when  Carey  was  still  only  tM-euty 
^Bears  dead,  and  iu  the  course  of  which  he  got  thoroughly  acquainted 
^ftith  the  nature  of  Carey's  work  in  India,  and  had  access  to  ovcry- 
^Bitag  likely  to  illustrate  it.  These  materials  he  has  worked  up 
^^iith  great  literary  skill  aud  fiuish  into  oue  of  the  most  instructive 
and    readable    biographies    we    have    secu.  —  Dr.   James    Ru^scirs 

•  Loadon  ;  Seelev  &  Co. 

f  "TliD  Life  of  Willliun  Cnwy,  P.D.,  Rlioomakcr  tsiA  iliBBionarj';  Professor  of 
^tutuit,  Bvtt^i.  auii  Mfttatbi  i»' the  CtiUegc  of  Fori  AVtlUotn,  Calctitta.'"  London: 
"iamy. 
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"Reminiscences  of  Ynrrow "  •  taken  us  to  different  scextes  — to 
a  placid  Scotch  roansc  in  the  Border  valley  so  fumoua  ia  loes. 
The  reiniui«ci?nces  inclade  some  interesting  details  about  tl^ 
social  otid  rural  life  of  bvgonc  davA.  and,  what  will  to  t*  HiCT!) 

reader  be  more  attractive,  some  anecdotes  of  Scott,   11  riU- 

voTth,  and  other  celebrities  who  citiier  resided  in  the  lixahty  or 
visited  it.  The  book,  is  introduced  by  a  preface  from  Profeswr 
Campbell  Frnscr,  who  wrote  his  "  Berkeley  "  in  Yarrow,  and  declarei  it 
to  be  the  best  retreat  in  Scotland  for  philosophical  meditation. —  Under 
the  title  of  "A  Bookseller  of  Last  Ccntury,"t  Mr.  Charles  WebJi. 
gives  us  a  verj*  interesting  biography  of  John  Ncwbery,  "  the  phiito* 
thropic  bookseller  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,"  whom  (.iohUmitb  intro- 
duces into  '*The  Vicar  of  "Wakefield"  to  afford  a  tiuiely  prctiuiuy 
relief  to  Dr.  Primrose,  and  v,'hx>  has  claims  to  l)e  remembered  uotoaU 
for  his  connection  with  the  leading  literary  men  of  his  day,  but  pir* 
ticularly  for  the  stimulus  he  gave  to  the  publication  of  books  for 
children.  Mr.  Welsh  draws  considerably  on  Forstei'a  "Oliver  Gold* 
amitb,"  but  he  has  had  access  to  the  books  of  the  6rra  and  olha 
materials  unknown  to  Forstcr,  and  is  able  to  supply  uiaiiy  ouriotu 
details  hitherto  unpublished.  "The  Vicar  of  M'akefield  iraa,  it 
seems,  not  fifteen  months,  but  actually  four  years  in  the  hands  of  tb« 
publisher  before  he  issued  it — for  what  reason  cannot  now  be  ox- 
plained — and  the  first  three  editions  were  published  at  a  loss.  Tliis 
latter  circumstuucc  takes  awHV  tlie  ground  from  the  complaiut  somC" 
times  preferred  against  the  Newberys  of  having  treated  GoMsmitli 
shabbily  in  connection  with  this  {tftervvards  so  populnr  work,  Mj. 
'Welsh  adds  in  an  appendix  a  complete  list  of  the  books  published  bf 
the  Ncwbcrys  in  last  century,  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  costundiatc 
of  some  selected  books,  such  as"  Humphrey  Clinker"  and  AinHWortlt'c 
Dictionary.  His  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  of  coni-idcrablc  vtbc 
as  well  as  historical  interest,  and  is  got  up  in  a  good  iroitaticn  of 
last  century  style. — Mr.  h\  B.  Sanborn's  "  Life  and  Letters  of  S(M 
Brown,  Liherntor  of  Kansas  and  Martyr  of  Virginia,";  has  a  Mrioi)> 
foulb  which  is  unfortunately  too  common  among  the  biographies  uf  tli0 
present  day  :  it  is  too  exhaustive,  and  is  really  rather  a  coUcctioa  ^ 
materials  for  a  biography  than  a  biography  it«clf.  Better  »crric« 
would  have  been  done  Brown's  memory  hod  more  vigour  "  h1  io 

selecting  what  really  illustrated  his  Hie  and  rejecting  wl  l  n** 

moment.     The   book  would   iinvc  been  more  readable  and  tlic  W 
would  have  stood  out  in  clearer  and  more  vivid  outline.     Bat 
this  protest,  we  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Sanborn  for  a  painstakti^ 
useful  record  of  one  of  the  purest  of  the  worthies  of  the  I'nttcd  & 
and  of  his  work  in  the  cause  of  craancipalion.— Mr.  Joseph  Lin 
name  is  less  known  to  the  general  world  than  Brown'?,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  many  zealous  and  fruitful  labours  in  the  cause  of 
advancement,   particularly  of  temperance,   and    bis   antobiognj 
which  is  now  published,  is  full  of  interest  both  from  a  penti 
a  more  public  point  of  view. — It  may  be  doubted  whether   *' 

•  Rdinbar^h :  W.  Blftckwood  &  Sodl  f  LonOoa  :  Griffitli  ft  Poms. 

Z  Boatun :  Koborta  Brotbers. 

i  "  Lift)  and  Tvacbiiu^ of  Joteph  Livsey;  cooiprtnog  bit  Aatobic£TA[&y.'*  Load 
National  Tempenuice  £emgae. 
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Beaconsfiel<l*8  Correspondence  with  his  Sister,  1S32-1852/'*  was  really 
worth  publishing.  The  letters  form  the  kind  of  writinR  atiulo^ouB  to 
what  might  l>e  expected  from  the  masher  of  this  latter  day.  A 
skilful  hiographer  could  easily  exhaust  what  is  of  real  value  in 
thcin  for  a  page  or  two  of  a  standard  work  in  his  field. — Although 
Mr.  Coleman  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Phelps  "t  shows  himself 
umocent  of  the  literary  art,  the  knowledge  which  he  gives  from 
behind  the  scenes  as  an  actor  is  as  interesting  as  valuable.  No  one 
who  wishes  or  requires  to  know  about  the  realities  of  English  dramatio 
life  during  the  last  fifty  years  can  afford  to  overlook  tliis  chatty  and 
informed  volume.  Au  attractive  outline  of  the  Shakespearian 
tragediuii  is  given  by  one  who  knew  him  well.  Future  historians  of 
the  drama  will  not  grudge  a  place  to  Phelps  among  such  names  as 
Kemhte,  the  two  Keans,  Macrcady,  and  Irving.  His  private  life,  by 
its  early  privations  and  ultimate  success,  makes  him  a  worthy  subject 
of  biography.  The  sweetness  of  home  which  his  loyal  wife  created 
around  Lim,  equally  id  adversity  and  prosperity,  may  almost  he  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  what  greatness  he  achieved. 

MucELLANEOvs.  —  M.  Kenan's  '*  Pr^tre  de  Nemi "  t  is  the 
third  of  his  philosophical  dramas  —  a  sort  of  abstract  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,"  iu  which  the  author's  sceptical  view  of  life 
finds  an  a<Iequate  form  of  expression.  The  dramatic  method  suits 
a  theory  which  objects  to  be  summed  up.  The  author  is  not  com- 
pelled to  pronouuce  judgment.  He  is  permitted  to  bring  forward  all 
sorts  of  conflicting  views  by  the  mouths  of  his  dramatie  pcrBona;. 
It  is  not  his  fault  if  the  wrong  cause  wins.  In  this  nhilosuphical 
€omcdy  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  teacher  oi  religion  is 
rejected  aud  killed  by  the  people  he  meant  to  benefit.  He  does  not 
leave  behind  him  any  immediate  proof  of  their  brutality  and  error. 
The  author  is  not  bound  to  solve  every  moral  contradiction  involved 
iu  the  plot.  Thf  plot  is  well  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
as  many  moral  dilHculties  as  possible.  The  Priest  of  Ncmi,  according 
to  old  custom,  attains  his  position  by  murdering  his  predecessor. 
Antislius  is  the  first  priest  to  break  through  this  custom.  He 
pri'aehes  a  humanituriau  theology  to  the  orttiudox  citizens  of  Alba 
Longa.  greatly  to  their  disgust.  They  want  the  old  ritual,  the  human 
eacritices.  Even  the  liberals  are  rather  perplexed  at  his  conduct.  As 
for  the  populace  aud  the  aristocratic  war-party,  they  are  wildly  con- 
temptuous and  hostile  to  him.  Of  course  he  is  killed.  His  city 
(ringing  wiili  the  cry  (i  Rcmie  !)  is  left  in  a  passion  of  warlike  fury — 
tempered  by  the  news  that  Kome,  in  due  observance  of  old  ritual,  has 
juirt  been  founded  in  the  blood  of  the  brother  of  King  Romulus. 
The  epilogue  of  the  comedy  is  spoken  by  a  Hebrew  prophet,  who  has 
heheld  everything  from  Babylon:  "The  people  shall  labour  in  vain." 
This  remarkable  work  is  distinguished  throughout  by  the  greatest 
keenness  of  thought  and  speech  and  by  true  dramatic  genius,  though 
the  persona  are  only  abstract  typcs^  and  the  action  only  a  moralist's 

•  'IafiI  HcaconsGoM"*  Corrcapondence  with  bb  Sister,  1832-1852."  Forti  nUulJiJUsae, 
With  a  i'ortnut     Londoa  :  John  Murray. 

t  "  Mdufin  cf  .Sntnnel  PboJpi.''  B)"  John  Coletuui,  atilbor  of  "Curly:  on  Actor's 
Storv."  juiirteil  l>y  Rdwjtrd  Colenioii.     W  ith  Portrait.     Ijondon  :  Kmiington  tc  Co. 
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argumpiit.  It  is  the  production  of  a  great  literary  artiat.  Odly 
such  a  one  could  have  presented  suuh  great  thougliU  vrithout 
injuring  them  in  the  npparent  levity  of  lUc  ironical  dialogue. — 
"The  ParucU  Movement."  by  Mr.  T,  P.  O'Counor,  M.P.,*  will 
naturally  find  many  readers  at  the  present  moroeiitj  and  niU  do  roach 
to  reconcile  tliera  to  Home  Rule.  He  writes  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
"perfervid  spirit  of  the  Celts/*  which  leads  hira  into  exaggerations 
and  inisjuuginents  ;  he  even  attributes  every  Iribli  famine  to  tlio  Act 
of  Union,  as  if  famine  had  not  at  the  same  time  visited  other  countries 
which  lay  under  no  such  dispeiiHation ;  hut  be  presents  his  facts  eo  im- 
prcsfiivcly  and  with  such  impassioned  aiucerity  that  the  reader  cannot 
lielp  being  carried  away  by  tiicm^  and  will  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  one  chief  cause  at  Ipajjit  of  Ireland's  long  trouble  has 
been  the  attempt  to  govern  her  by  l^nj^lish  public  opinion.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book  ia  the  accouut  it  gives  of  tlie 
successive  Nationalist  parties  that  have  prcvnikd  in  Ireland,  and  on 
the  whole  the  present  one — whatever  its  members  may  be  iu  position 
or  education — seems  certainly  to  be  the  purest  and  most  honest 
Nationalist  party  Ireland  has  seen.  Mr.  O'Connor's  sketches  of  ita 
chief  men  are  very  bright  and  entertaining. — We  have  anothervolume 
from  the  productive  and  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair ;  this  time 
a  volume  of  essays,  entitled"  Ilumanitic8.''t  The  essays  treat  of  various 
subjects,  but  are  associated  together  because  Ihey  breathe  a  common 
spirit  of  pronounced  huuianisni.  They  are  thoughttul  and  tersely 
written,  but  will  occasionally  provoke  grave  controversy.  The  author's 
estimate  of  Christianity  is  wrong  even  from  his  own  humanistic  stand- 
point, and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  asserted  that  Christianity  contains 
really  a  higher  and  better  humanism  that  that  of  the  great  god  Pan. — 
Few  persons  probably  realize  how  many  treasures  of  architecture 
we  possess  in  our  parish  churches;  the  late  Mr.  James  Ferguasou 
declared  that  numbers  of  ihem  were  unsurpassed  even  by  our  famous 
cathedrals,  and  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  Continent  to  be  com- 
pared with  them.  One  must  therefore  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bishop  for 
furnishing  us  with  an  excellent  account  of  them,  according  to  their 
several  styles  and  ages. J  The  work  has  the  further  merit  of  being  abort, 
and,  while  exact  in  its  knowledge,  is  popular  in  its  style. — Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton's  little  political  handbooks,  to  which  he  gives  the  general 
title  of  "The  Imperial  Parliament.''^  are  following  fasten  one 
another's  heels.  They  seem  to  have  a  partiality  lor  the  principle  of 
joint  authorship.  In  the  treatise  on  W  omen's  .Suffrage,  Jlr.  AVoodall 
merely  contributes  an  introduction,  while  the  entire  text  is  written — 
and  written  very  eflfectively — by  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke ;  but  why  it  should 
take  three  autiiors  and  an  editor  to  turn  out  a  little  hook  on  local 
option  or  local  administration  is  not  apparent,  unless  indeed  two  of 
the  authors  have  merely  tollowcd  the  parliamentary  practice  of 
sending  their  names  to  back  the  Bill,     Whatever  their  snare  in  tlie 

•  I»nflmi ;  Kejt»a  Paal,  Trench  k  Co.  +  Lnndoo  :  Tniboer  4  Vo. 

X  "  Arcliit«ctur<i,  biiccially  in  rL-tatioD  to  our  T'arixb  Cburcbcs."  Ity  tlit  Kev.  II.  H. 
Bisliop,  M.A.     bon Jon  :  Society  lur  I'AHiiotingCbmtuui  Knowledge. 

8  "Social  AdminiBtration,"  by  Wm.  RatliUne,  M.V.,  Albert  IMl,  MP.,  mud 
F.  C.  WoBlflj-ue,  H.A. ;  "  EugUnd  and  Uiuain  in  Awa,"  hy  tbo  i:i;.'bt  lli.n  W  K. 
hiKxicT.    M.l'.  ;     '■  Women's    Sotfrnge,'"    by    Mr».    Anlilou   lUIke.  'Job 

by  Wm.  WwmUII,  M.P.  ;  "  Lccal  Option,"  by  W.  h.  Ouui,  51.1*,  W  >  -.S., 
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work,   however,  the   result    is  by    no    means    unaatisfactory.     The 
manual  on   local    administration    in    particular  is   a  model  of  iucid 
exposition,  and  should  be  got  by  all  who  wi&h  to  obtain  an  easy  grasp 
of  a  complicated  but  most  important  subject, — At  present,  when  so 
much  attention  is  '^[vcn  to  the  social  mission  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  Mrs.  Thorpe's  excellent  translation  of  Professor  Schmidl^s  im- 
portant work  on  the  original    transformation  of  social    life  in    the 
Roman  Kmpire  by  nieans  of    eaily  Christianity*   will  he   welcomed 
with  interest.     Professor  Schmidt  describes  with  great  copiousDess  of 
detail   and  quotation  the  condition   of  wives,    children,   slaves,  free 
labourers,  paupers,  actors,  and  other  classes  in  pagan  society,  and  the 
gradual  amelioration  of  their  several  conditions  through  Christian  in* 
fluencea. — Mrs.  Armitage's  "Connection  iKtween  England  and  Scot- 
land "t  gives  a  very  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  cvcr-changin» 
^!    relations  that  subsisted  between  the  two  sections  of  Great  Britain  from 
^Vthe  time  when  authentic  history  begins  down  to  the  Union  of  the  Parlia- 
^nients  in  1707.    The  book  is  marked  by  accuracy,  and  is  written  in  an 
H  easy  and  tasteful  way. — "  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  "  J  seems  to 
proceed  rather  slowly — at  the  rate  of  half  a  volume  a  year — but  its 
quality  and   workmanship  continue  excellent.     It  is  now  about  half 
done,  having^  reached    the  letter  P ;    so  that  ive  are  in  a    position 
to   judge    of   it  with   confidence,  and    while  it   may   be   improved 
in  Bome  dotails  of  arrangement,    It    is   on    the   whole   as    complete, 
eomprehennive,      and     valuable      a     dictionary     of     the      English 
lan^agc    as    has   ever    been    published-      It    is   in  fact    a    bundle 
risof  dictionaries  in  one,   with  something  of  the  cncycloptedia  thrown 
jBinu)  the  bargain. — Professor  Adams  has  followed  np  his  collection  of 
"  Representative  American  Orations  "  by  three  small  volumes  of  "  Repre- 
sentative British  Orations.'^  $    The  speeches  he  has  selected  are  all 
political,  because  his  idea  is  to  give  us,  not  the  most  eloquent  speeches, 
bat  rather  those  that  have  actually  done  something  to  change  the 
Course  of    English  history,  from   a  speech  of    Pym's  in  the   Short 
Parliament   down   to  one  of    Mr.    Gladstone's    in    Midlothian.     On 
the    whole  the  selection  made  is   happy,    and   the  short    introduc- 
^pioQS  and  notes  are  well  done. — It   is    only   an    American  that  can 
^'write  and  print   a  book  in  fourteen  days,  and  "  Afghani.stan  and  the 
Anglo  Russian  Dispute  "||   must  have  the  benefit,  or  otherwise,  of  this 
consideration.     In  April   last   Russia  and  England  were  threatening 
each  other  across  Afghanistan,  and  General  Rodcnbough,  of  the  United 

■  [States  Army,  took  the  opportunity  of  reckoning  the  respective  chances 
of  the  problematic  combatants.  Though  the  events  expected  did  not 
come  otr,  his  description  of  Afghanistan,  and  his  comparison  of  the 
"Snglish  and  Russian  forces,  have  real  value.  This  soldier's  rough  writing, 


'*  Sticial  Results  of  F-irly  Cliriatianity."  By  C.  Schmidt,  Profcaaor  of  Theology  in. 
Stmibun;  1'nDiUt).'<l  l.y  Mrs  Thurj^c  "With  PreUroinary  Essay  by  R.W.  Dxle,  LL.D., 
~"  minghun.     Lonilon  :  Wm.  labister. 
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I**  AfgbuiJBUii  uQii  the  Aiiglu-KuMiau  Diapute:  an  Account  of  Russia's  Advance 
lis  ludia,  titaed  u[h>ii  the  HeporU  kod  Kxperiucces  of  Ilussiiui,  Ocrmat;,  and 
\  Officers  anil  Traveller?  ;  with  a  DMcription  of  Afi^ianiston  and  of  the  MiUtAry 
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1T.S.A.  With  Three  Mope  and  other  lllDStratioiia.  New  York  and  LoudoQ:  G.  P. 
atsam'i  Soas. 
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but  practical  dealing'witli  the  facts  of  wcajmiis,  supply,  uumberi,  roa 
paases,  aud  other  subjecta  with  which  the  military  miiid  is  busy,  give 
special  interest  to  his  directioas  uud  couclusions.  Uis  criticism  has  quite 
a  repubhcan  iuiparliality.and  on  the  whole  he  can  he  forgiveu  for  haviiu; 
produced  the  volume  iu  a  fortuight — It  was  a  happy  thought  to  publisji 
a  set  of  i>opular  couuty  histories,  those  known  to  students  beiug  of  «o 
extensive  and  expensive  a  character  as  to  bcpquite  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  readers.  In  hia  "  Ilistory  of  Devonshire  ''  •  Mr.  Worth  keeps 
well  to  the  front  the  envied  reputation  of  the  county  of  Kaleigh^  Drake, 
Hawkins,  the  Greuvilles,  smd  the  Coortenays.  Not  couteutj  like  his 
fellows  iu  the  field,  with  the  places  and  personages  of  which  writtcu 
and  printed  records  tell,  he  strives  to  give  glimpses  of  the  Devonian  men 
of  what  may  bo  called  the  geological  periods.  His  excuse  may  easily 
he  found  in  the  plentiful  suggestions  of  the  Torquay  caves.  When  on 
the  ordinary  track  of  historians,  he  follows  the  local  method,  attaching 
to  each  locality  the  stories  of  its  distinguished  persons.  Kxeter  and  the 
valley  of  the  Kxe  are  as  rich  in  liistoric  lore  as  any  portion  of  Eugland. 
This  volume  of  350  pages  ought  to  be  greatly  popular  with  the  resideuta* 
and  will  have  general  intereat  for  all  who  have  the  taleut  for  locality.— r 
"  Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Indo-Chiua"  |  is  a  work  of  a,  very 
useful  kiud,  wliich  might  bo  imitated  largely  with  advantage  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  nollection  of  reprinted  papers  bearing  on  a  special  subject 
ofimportance,  aud  hitherto  lying  buried  in  the  "TrauQactious"  ofvarjoui 
learned  societies.  The  papers  treat  of  almost  every  aspect  of  ludo 
China— its  philology,  economy,  geography,  geology — and  constitute  i 
very  material  and  important  contribution  to  our  accesbible  infonua^ 
lion  regarding  that  country  aud  its  [wople. — ^Tliougli  the  Public 
-Libraries  Act  of  the  late  Mr.  Kwart  has  Ixien  in  opciacion  tor  more 
than  thirty  years,  only  133  free  libraries  have  as  yet  been  established 
.iu  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  This  seems  rather  a  poor  result,  and 
atises  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  very*  vagne  ide«s  that 
arc  abroad  as  to  the  cost,  us^,  and  management  of  these  institutions 
.\ny  one  wanting  all  the  information  on  these  heads  which  conlh* 
obtained  will  find  it  in  an  interesting  work  entitled  "  Free 
Libraries:  their  Organization, Uses,  and  Managemcut,"  %  which  1  .  ^ 
•been  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood.  The  history  of  the  rnoro- 
meutis  described, aud  atopic detaiUaregivenof  the workingaudsticccss 
-of  existing  institutiouB  uf  the  kind,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
, — The  Kcv.  Timothy  Harlcy'a  "  Moon  Lore  "i  is  a  descriptive  : 
of  the  various  legends,  superstitious,  and  idolatric&  of  the  mc 
are  or  have  been  current  among  mankind.  It  givea  evidence  cit  vitj 
wide  reading,  and  it  is  written  in  a  bright  and  lively  style,  cmd  dnc^ 
nut  theorize  overmuch. 

■  "A   Hiiitory  of   Devonshiri:,  witli  Sketcliea  of  its  Leailir;^   Wortlr.ia.'      !*>■  i;.  Ji. 
Wortli,  F.O.S.,   Ac,  author  of  "The  Ilisboriee   of  Plymouth  oihI   Deronpurt,'    ftc  | 
Loodoa:  l^iot  Stock. 

t  LoudoD  :  Truboer  &  Co.  ;  London :  8iiaidua,  MuiIiaU  &  Co. 

X  Loodou :  Kwan  tiouueoBchcin  k.  Co. 
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ir  1880,  after  an  autumn  of  great  uiirc^it 
aud  disorder  in  Ireland,  I  had  tbe  privilege  uf  coutributlng  to 
an  American  Review  {The  Tnternattoualf  New  York)  an  examination 
of  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  legislative 
authority  in  the  sister  isle,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  all  the  domestic 
affairs  of  its  people.  The  conclusion  nt  which  I  arrived  was,  that 
even  though  the  demand  for  Home  ilulc  was  much  more  serious 
than  I  estimated  it,  1  should  fixedly  resist  a  change  threatening  the 
fCrftTcst  mischief  to  the  immediate  future  of  Ireland.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year,  when  addressing  a  representative  committee  of  the 
inchoate  constituency  of  South-east  Cornwall,  aud  defending  the 
roursc  I  had  taken  on  the  Redistribution  Bill,  1  told  my  friends 
that  in  my  judgment  that  Bill  sounded  the  knell  of  the  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland.  What  has  since 
happened  has  not  tended  to  allay  what  was  a  grave  apprehension 
twelre  months  since.  The  doom  of  the  legislative  union  is  regarded 
with  dread  or  with  exultation,  but  its  possibility  is  recognized  where 
till  Intc  it  was  held  a  rain  imagination.  Not  a  few  who  bated  it  arc 
ready  to  endure  and  even  willing  to  embrace  it.  For  myself,  I  re  tain 
the  conviction  of  five  years  ago,  that  Home  Rule,  if  established,  will 
be  an  evil  for  Ireland.  The  effect  cannot  but  be  mischievous.  There 
in  a  possibility — a  remote  possibility — of  a  recovery  in  a  truly  dim 
and  distant  future,  but  this  chance  is  shadowy.  What  appears  certaiu 
is  a  depravation  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country.  The  bad  will 
become  worse,  aud  we  can  have  no  confidence  that  some  succeeding 
generatiou  will  sec  it  better. 

Lookiug  over  what  I  wrote  livq.  years  since,  I  do  not  find  1 
antieipated  any  danger  to  Great  Britain  from  Home  Rule  in  Ireland, 
Of  this  I  had  aud  have  no  apprehension.     Some  money  may  hare 
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to  be  disbursed,  ap;ainst  -which  may  fairly  he.  set  the  reliei  of 
escaping  from  Irish  controversies,  anti  the  delivery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  preoccupations  which  absorb  its  time  and  euergy. 
Pecuniary  loss  in  such  a  matter  is  comparatively  unimportant,  cvca 
though  it  may  attain  large  dimensions.  The  danger  on  irhich  our 
eyea  must  lye  fixed  is  that  befalliog  Ireland.  No  one  ean  regard 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland  aa  satisfactory;  and  in  speaking  of 
present  eouditiou  I  have  not  in  view  the  especial  phenomena  of  the 
passing  winter,  or  even  of  the  last  lustrum.  What  may  be  calltd 
the  normal  condition  of  the  country  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Vet 
tliose  wlio  have  watched  Irish  progress,  those  wlio  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  island,  know  that  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  funioD 
there  has  been  on  the  whole  a  continuous  improvement.  Bad 
seasons  will  cause  variations,  but  the  sufferings  of  bad  seasons  are 
not  so  cruel  as  they  were;  and  though  the  standard  nf  comfort  may 
still  be  painfully  low,  it  has  yet  risen.  It  would  be  grievous  if  it 
were  not  so.  The  best  minds  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
occupied  with  the  question  of  Irish  amelioration.  Ireland  had  not 
failed  to  receive  attention  licforc  the  famine,  but  the  experience 
of  that  visitation  was  a  rude  stimulus  to  more  unremitting  study 
and  more  constant  exertion.  It  is  sadly  dispiriting  to  recall  tUa 
energy  of  the  men  of  forty  years  since,  and  the  hopes  that  inspired 
them.  After  the  great  eatastroplie  Ii)nglish  and  Scotch  farmers  and 
capitalists  went  over  to  Ireland,  not  to  receive  grants  of  confiscated 
lands  and  to  add  another  servitude  to  the  population,  but  as  real 
centres  of  civilizing  industry,  who  by  example  and  precept,  and  by 
the  reproductive  employment  their  means  enabled  them  to  sustain, 
became  the  truest  educators  of  the  neighbourhoods  where  tbey 
settled.  Kvcry  one  knows  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Friend» 
during  the  famine,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  how  these  ctTorti 
were  followed  up  by  land  purchases  and  settlements  in  the  West 
and  South  of  Ireland,  whence  the  influence  of  slow,  patient,  con- 
tinuous well-doing  spread  around.  Nor  was  such  action  confined  to 
members  of  that  small  socictywhose  zeal  for  Ireland  has  been  iltustrate<1 
in  our  own  days  by  Mr.  Tukc.  The  spirit  iu  which  Irish  problem* 
was  then  approached  may  be  seen  in  an  early  volume  by  an  authority 
now  widely  recognized  (Sir  James  Caird),  in  which  the  question  of  a 
new  immigration  and  plantation  in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  examined 
on  the  spot  in  a  most  serious  and  practical  spirit.  Mr.  Caird  dedicated 
his  book  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  whose  inHuenee,  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  Minister  himself,  inspired  legislation  planned  to  facilitate  the 
renovation  of  the  coimtry.  The  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  faulty 
in  not  safeguarding  the  customary  claims  of  occupiers,  but  if  it  left 
tenants  defenceless,  it  found  them  so,  and  the  effect  of  the  Act  va.<i  to 
produce  an  overwhelming  balance  of  good.      In  bis  most  instructive 
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^'Fragments  on  Ireland/**  the  late  Professor  Cairnes  eloquently 
dcicribect  that  long  series  of  measures  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
"  moving  steadily  in  the  direction  of  liberty,  equal  justice,  intellectual 
and  moral  cultivation,  and  indnstrial  development " — a  scries  com- 
pleted since  he  wrote  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Acts.  And  if  we  review 
the  condition  of  Ireland  as  it  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  last 
generation,  we  cannot  doubt  the  reality  of  the  social  and  indtistrial 
development  which  gladdened  them  as  they  watched  it  aud  sustained 
their  hopes  of  the  future. t  The  iuterfuaiou  of  the  population  of  the 
two  islands,  the  interpenet ration  of  their  ideas,  the  growth  of  a  real 
unity,  appeared  to  progress  without  a  check  in  the  quarter 
of  a  century  tliat  followed  the  famine.  It  may  be  said  that 
under  an  Irish  Parliament  there  would  have  been  the  same  or  even 
a  greater  progress,  for  it  would  have  been  accelerated  by  earlier 
legislation.  A  Laud  Bill  would  doubtless  have  been  soouer  passed, 
although  the  character  of  that  Bill  may  be  open  to  question.  It  is 
at  least  possible  that  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  evils  of  misused 
power  it  would  have  unwisely  stereotyped  existing  misery.  TIjb 
oonsoUdatiou  of  holdings  was  not  always  eHected  without  due  regard 
to  individual  claims,  and  it  will  be  uuiversally  admitted  that  con- 
solidation lias  been  and  still  remains  a  necessary  condition  of  social 
improvement  in  the  West.  We  may  guess  what  would  have  been 
the  general  course  of  legislation  in  au  Irish  Parliament  in  the  past, 
just  as  we  may  guess  what  would  be  its  course  under  an  Irish 
Farliameut  if  now  set  up,  from  an  examination  of  the  political  ideas 
and  methods  of  Irish  members.  The  vision  thus  revealed  must  make 
the  mo6t  sanguine  recoil.  The  self-deceiving  words  stammer  on  the 
hpe.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  records  of  Grattau's  Parliament.  Tlic 
eiipen'cnces  of  the  last  century  belong  to  the  last  century.  We  may, 
with  respect  to  the  men  of  to-day,  make  the  largest  allowances  for  the 
wbriety  begotten  of  responsibility.  Mr.  Healy's  vigorous  sense  might 
be  usefully  exercised  at  Duhliu  in  combating  the  besetting  faults  of 
his  countrymen.  Mr.  Biggar  might  raise  his  unavailing  negative 
against  yielding  to  the  temptations  to  bankruptcy.  But  such  remon- 
strances would  \te  vain.  We  can  have  no  hope  that  the  policy  of 
the  new  Parliament  would  not  be  inspired  and  directed  by  false 
principles  of  social  and  economic  legislation.  If  not  inherent  in  the 
Irish  mind,  these  principles  are  fostcre<i  and  encouraged  by  the  most 
potent  influences  which  from  earliest  childhood  sway  the  thoughts 
and  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  have  our  dangers 
before  us  iu  Great  Britain.  A  Great  Authority,  now  wearing 
to  his  end,  is   reputed  to   hare  said  sadly  to  a  younger   friend   a 

*   In  "  PoUtical  E^maj's."     Macniillan. 
t  Bee  •'  Notet  ofCoDveiMtioiis  oE  N.  W.  8«iilor.- 
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few  months  since,  "I  see  nothing  it  front  but  infinite  quackery j^ 
and  if  this  thought  can  he  entertained  here,  what  is  the  pro- 
Bpect  in  Ireland?  The  rights  of  landowners  might  be  safe- 
guarded by  a  preliminary  arrangement,  so  that  they  should  not  suffer 
direct  coufiseation ;  but  industry  and  commerce,  manufactures  and 
trade,  education,  the  organization  of  the  professions,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judicature,  pauperism  and  public  expenditure,  are  so 
many  subjects  with  respect  to  each  and  all  of  which  we  mnst  be 
conscious  that  bad  legislation  would  be  imminent  and  inevitable. 
It  was  under  the  pressure  of  these  thoughts  that  I  wrote  in  1880 
words  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  repeat : — 

'*  For  a  few  years  the  process  of  borrowing  money  and  spending  ii  freely 
(supposing  credit  is  got  for  l<jans)  would  be  attended  vrith  n  diMUsive  appear- 
ance of  prosperity  ;  but  befuro  long  IreUnd  would  bo  found  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  ever,  overcrowded  witli  a  |x>putation  holding  thin  articlo  of  fdith 
above  all — thiit  however  numnrous  thny  might  be,  no  social  misery  could  be- 
fall thorn  if  misgorcrnmcnt  did  not  produce  it.  This  is  the  ftituition  of  a 
people  ripe  to  receive  and  net  upon  the  wildest  socialist  dreams,  and  the  agita- 
tion which  is  now  confined  to  schemes  of  agrariRn  reform  woulJ  tlien  ht 
rciidy  to  bo  directed  agiinst  all  social  relations." 

The  evil  will  bring  its  own  cure  ?  That  is  possible.  Nations  do 
have  a  tendency  to  right  themselves  with  more  or  less  violence,  bnt 
the  bitter  experience  must  be  sometimes  prolonged  for  generations, 
before  the  lesson  is  learnt  and  a  better  way  adopted.  Nay,  there 
arc  families  of  uattoiis  which  do  not  appear  to  have  of  themselves 
a  power  of  recovery.  The  change,  which  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word  is  a  ehangc  of  religion,  must  be  received  from  without. 
Unriog  the  years  to  which  we  now  look  back  this  change  was  in 
progress.  It  was  slow ;  it  was  not  uninterrupted  ;  but  the  healthy 
inHiicuecs  from  without  ■were  continually  in  operation  ;  renovation 
was  goiug  ou,  and  there  was  a  future  of  brighter  hopes  ever  in  pro- 
spect. jVnd  the  process  might  have  been  maintained  and  developed. 
If  it  required  in  I'artiameut  and  statesmen  qualities  of  resolution  and 
endurance,  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  Ireland  which  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  intrigue,  a  sense  of  the  mission  of  liingland 
that  kept  its  course  right  onward  spite  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  we 
cannot  admit  that  this  generation  has  lost  the  endowments  of  mind 
and  genius  without  which  the  faculty  of  government  is  impouibte. 
No  necessity  has  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  idea]  of  our 
predecessors.  Yet  we  arc  told  it  is  gone.  Ireland  is  to  be  left  to  itself. 
It  must  l>c  placed  under  a  Parliament  composed  of  the  materials  wc 
know.  AVho  can  now  look  on  the  future  with  hope?  Who  but  most 
shrink  from  having  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of  precipitating  it? 
If  a  hopeless  permanence  of  deterioration  need  not  be  predicted  for 
Ireland,  the  prospect,  however  limitedj  is  sufficiently  depressing  to 
explain  an  unwillingness  to  join  in  bringing  its  realiiaiiou. 
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Our   present  starting-point   is  the   confession    that    Home  Rule 

[been  brought   •within   the  range  of  thought  of  politicians.      The 

Bstribution   Act    left    us    little   hope,  and  that    has    since    been 

liminishcd.       That  Act    is  held   to   have   enabled   us    to    hear  for 

first    time   the   voice   of  the   Irish  nation.       In    effect  it  has 

aUrcpreseuted   the    predoiniuancc   of  the  voices    of  the    people    of 

(reUnd  ;  it  has  cxliiigTiisbed  the    representation  of  many  voices;  it 

will    extinguish   more.      Half  of  those    entitled  to  vote  pronounced 

at     the    Cicneral    Election    in     favour    of   Nationalist    candidates. 

About    two-thirds   of   those    who  did    vote    supported  Nationalists. 

About  fivc-aixths  of  the  members  returned  are  Nationalists.    Careless 

readers  confound  these  three  statcmcuts  of  fact.     They  speak  of  the 

voice  of  five-sixths  of  the  people  in  the  teeth  of  evidence  falsifying 

their  language.      It  is  surely  sufficiently  significant  that  more  than 

half  those  entitled  to  vote  did  record  their  votes  for  followers  of  Mr. 

Pamell ;   but   the  confusion  of  the  careless  is  almost  incorriipble. 

The  perception  of  fiict  by  the  British  electorate  is  thus  obscured,  and 

tbey  are  led  to  think  that  Ireland  is  divided  between  au  overwhelm- 

iiig  mass  of  Pamellitcs  and  a  small  minority  of  Orange  Tories — the 

fttter  confined  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  and  desiring  to 

naintain  the  Union  solely  io  the  Interest  of  privilege ;   while  the 

[jiberalii,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  arc  disseminated  through  the 

auntry,  are  regarded   as   non-existent.      De  non   apparent'tbus  tt  dr 

fThtenti&un  eadnti  ratio.      And  in  truth  those  who  are  not  rcpre- 

enteil  must  rapidly  tend  to  become   non-existent.      It  is  not  to  be 

expected    that    scattered    minorities    will    continue    to    maintain    a 

^tniggln  always  unavailing,  and  they  will  gradually  disappear,  either 

■hrough     absolute    withdrawal    from     the    scene,     or     by    passing 

Kver    to    the    majority.     Thus    the    false    demonstration    of    Irish 

Opinion    will    tend    to    verify   itself.     All    this    must    have    made 

the  maintenance  of  the  Union  difficult,  but  it  would  not  have  been — 

in  not — impossible  could  reliance  have  been  placed  or  be  placed  on 

be  tenacity  of  resolution  of  Parliament  and  politicians.    The  presence 

Df  eighty-six  irreconcilable  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 

Iformidablc  fact,  and  It  was  made  more  formidable  since  it  was  not  at 

ttnce   resolved  that  the  work  of  the  House  should  not  be  marred  and 

defeated  by  their  action.      Hod  such  a  resolution  been  taken ;  had  it 

tea  approved  on    both  sides;  had   it  been  maintained  in  successive 

pnons^  the  test  of  time  would  have  proved  a  trial  for  the  Home  Ride 

ktioD  which  many  of  those  who  favour  it  believe  would  have  been 

fi^al.      Bat  this  presupposes  a  continuity  of  resolution  only  possible 

bnrhile  both  sides  prefer  the  maintenance  of  the  XInion  above  all  things. 

PSlic  defect  of  either  party  must  be  ruinous,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 

either  can  be  trusted.     The  earclessnevs  of  the  Conservative  Goveni- 

fnent  last  summer  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  theory  that  its  leading 
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spirits  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  vitUout  perhaps  communicatiQg 
it  to  ouc  another,  that  the  %'ictory  of  Home  Enle  was  assured.  If 
not  wilfully  blind,  they  luust  have  known  they  vcrc  sowing  the 
wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  for  years  brooded  over  the  possibilities  of 
Home  Rule.  Thus  the  coudittous  requisite  fur  maiutaining  the 
authority  of  the  f louse  are  not  self-crident^  uor  can  reliance  be 
placed  on  the  dissent  of  those  who  are  startled  at  the  denouement. 
The  effect  of  tlic  re-organization  of  our  electoral  sv-stcm,  accompliRhcd 
by  the  Redistribution  Act,  is  not  yet  appreciated ;  but  it  will  be 
made  apparent  by  experience  that  it  operates  to  exclude  from  the 
House  of  Commons  the  representation  of  the  elements  of  stability 
which  abound  in  the  country.  Whatever  the  measure  of  the  open- 
mindedness  of  the  present  Government,  it  must  be  admitted,  after 
the  elections  of  Hackney,  Newcastle,  and  Grimsby,  that  ia  many 
boroughs  no  appreciable  section  of  the  Liberal  votes  will  be  alienated 
by  it.  Home  Kule  is  not,  indeed,  as  yet  adopted  as  a  plank  of  the 
Liberal  platform,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  on  which  any  party  can 
continue  to  have  two  opinions.  A  sharp  struggle  must  arise  over 
the  question  of  its  adoption,  all  the  sharper  because  of  the  convic- 
tion that  Home  Rule  once  adopted,  even  though  the  result  proved 
disastrous  on  the  first  trial,  yet  it  would  remain  the  rallying-cry  of 
the  party,  and  might  ultimately  be  the  symbol  of  victory.  The 
question  arises,  whether,  if  this  result  is  inevitable,  those  who 
dissent  should  not  abstain  from  opposition,  and  content  themselves 
with  expressing  their  reasons  for  not  co-operating  in  forwarding  it, 
A  position  of  confessed  impotence  is  not  one  of  dignity,  but  it  ia  not 
dishonest,  and  there  may  always  be  an  opportunity  of  from  time 
to  time  offering  a  suggestion  that  may  improve  the  plans  of  action 
adopted. 

The  acknowledgment  that  Home  Rule  may  have  been  made  iucritable 
does  not  conclude  the  question  in  what  form  it  shall  be  established. 
The  essence  of  the  demand  is,  that  an  Irish  Parliament  shall  have 
exclusive  power  of  legislating  in  respect  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Ireland.  Concede  this  in  principle,  and  we  have  at  once  to  ask  how 
the  Parliament  shall  be  constituted  ?  what  shall  bu  its  rcl&tion  to  the 
Parliament  that  will  continue  to  sit  at  Westminster?  and  what  ia  the 
deiiuitiou  uf  Irish  domestic  aflairs?  Parliaments  abound  in  our  scU- 
govcruing  colonies,  and  we  even  have  in  Caiiiuln  a  Parliament  for  the 
Dominion,  with  separate  Parliaments  for  the  provinces  composing  ibe 
Dominion.  Colonial  Parliauiunts  are  mostly  bi-cameral  ;  hut  tl 
province  of  Ontario  nourishes  with  a  single  Chamber.  Whclhfi 
Ireland  should  have  one  or  two  Houses  may  properly  depend  npon 
the  relations  that  shall  be  determined  upon  between  the  Irish  and 
the  Imperial  Legislature.     It  is  also  connected  with  the  definition  of 
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domestic  .lifairB.     Tliis  would  naturally  include  the   laws  afiecting 

land,  marriage,  education,  the  judiciary,  the  police,  the  poor,  trade, 

baukiiig,    &c. ;    it    mi^ht    be    au    upcii    qucstiua     i«hcther    church 

ctiCablishmeuts  should  be  permitted,  or  a  mllitta,  or  a  separate  tarifl', 

Bktr  a  coiaa^c.      The  Act  scitiag   up   the   Irish  Parliament   would 

Hcontain  au  cnunicratiou  uf  these  subjects,  such  as  is  contained  in  the 

pUiiniiniou  Act,  uulcss  the  precedent  of  the  Australian  colonies  was 

fol  lowed. 

»I  conceive  it  would  be  necessary  to  relegate  to  Irish  control  all  the 
tuhjccts  I  have  named,  except  perhaps  the  coinage,  which  it  would  be 
convcuieut  to  both  countries  to  reserve,  unless  and  until  the  Irish 
Parliament  adopted  bi-mctallisra.      A  separate   tariff  may  be  a  atum- 

ibiiijg-block,  but  a  separate  tariff  is  the  possession  of  every  colony,  and 
to  withhold  it  would  be  to  deny  to  the  Iiish  Legislature  that  means 
of  developing  Irish  indastries  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  claimed  as  a 
precious  attribute  of  Home  HiUc.  The  question  of  a  separate  tariff 
naturally  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  Parliaments.  If  the  Customs  duties  levied  at  the  Irish  ports 
were  prescribed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  would  be  uecessary 
tliat  a  rcprcaeutatiou  of  Irelaud  should  continue  to  sit  in  the  latter, 
as  we  should  otherwise  have  the  anomaly  which  jirovokcd  the  revolt 

Iof  the  American  colonies.  Docs  it  follow  that  with  the  allowance 
of  a  separate  tariff  the  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  should 
cease  ?  This  result  would  be  in  accordance  with  all  the  i)rece- 
deuts,  although  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  not  an  inevitable 
consequence,  as  Irish  representatives  might  continue  to  sit  in 
virtue  of  contributions  to  common  charges  made  in  some  other  way 
than  through  fixed  duties — say  by  direct  payments  agreed  upon  from 
time  to  time.  It  will  readily  appear  that  the  permission  of  a 
separate  tariff,  and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Irish  members  from 
ihe  House  of  Commons  (:md  of  the  Representative  Peers  from  the 
Lords),  are  elements  of  a  scheme   having   the  merit  of  simplicity. 

>('onsider  the  alternative.     If  the  future  House  of  Commocs  contains 
Irish  as  well  as  British  members,   some   readjuslracut   of    numbers 
would    be    necessary.       The    combined    House    would    scarcely  be 
recommended   if   it   was   not    intended    to   give   it   some   important 
reserves  of  legislation  to  run  within  Ireland,  and  this  would  threaten 
(Constant  frictiou.     A  common  tariff  would  be  part  of  the  plan,  as  in 
I  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  operation 
I  of  this  iarilf  on  the  two  islands,  and  of  proposals  for  its  modification, 
I  would  furnish  more  standing  occasion  of  dispute.      As  Ireland  would 
iTiot    be    prepared   to   raise  sufficient   to  meet  the   expenses   of    its 
Igoveroment  from   internal    direct   taxation,  some   allocation  of  the 
Iproduce    of   Customs    duties    [and    those    of    Excise  ?)    would    be 
necessary,  such  as  exists  in  Cauada ;  and  the  principles  of  apportion- 
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mciit  would  be  furtber  occasious  of  discussion.  I  have  procecilefl 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  combined  Parliatneut  would  he 
supreme,  possciising  the  power  of  reconsidering  and  redetermin- 
ing questions  of  represcntatiouj  distribution  of  revenue,  &c.  Sec; 
but  should  all  these  things  be  settled  by  a  fundamental  law, 
incapable  of  alteration  except  by  some  specially  autboriKed  Power 
in  the  nature  of  a  Constitutional  Convention,  we  should  then  l>c 
involved  in  the  entirely  new  complications  of  u  limited  Legislature, 
whose  acts  would  be  subject  to  examination  and  determination  of 
validity  or  invalidity  by  a  supreme  court.  And  althoufcb  occasions 
of  dispute  within  the  combined  Parliament  might  be  removed  by 
the  consideration  that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  that  Parlia- 
meut  to  change  much  that  might  be  subject  of  complaint,  yet  the 
agitation  could  not  be  checked  outside  its  walls  in  Ireland  as  well 
us  in  England,  and  it  would  b«  most  diCfictUt  to  prevent  educatiouat 
discussious  within.  Once  more,  the  establishment  of  a  combined 
Parliament  would  induce  the  erection  of  at  least  a  third  Parliament — 
viz.,  for  Great  Britain — with  functions  parallel  to  those  of  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  and  even  if  by  some  adroit  management  the  some 
buildings  could  be  used  for  both,  possibilities,  which  ve  may 
pronounce  certainties,  would  arise  of  didcrent  Ministries,  of  ft 
^linistry  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  a  Ministry  for  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  Irish  Ministry  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  Irish  Purliament.  ?vot  wishing  to  confuse  the  subject  un- 
necessarily, I  put  aside  the  suggestions  that  might  be  introduced 
from  Austria-Hungary,  as  I  believe  the  machinery  of  ]')elegation». 
however  modified,  would  not  be  accepted  by  peoj)lc  saturated  like 
ourselves  with  Parliamentary  traditions.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate,  however  roughly,  the  complexities  attendant  on  the  attempt 
to  set  up  a  combined  Parliament ;  perhaps  mora  than  enough, 
when  it  is  added  that  this  docs  not  seem  to  be  desired  on  cither 
side.  The  Irish  claimants  of  Home  Rule  have  not  asked  for  it. 
The  most  powerful  friend  of  Home  Rule  in  England  has  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Home  Rule  expressly  ou  the  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  Irish  representatives  from  Westminster 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Butt's  original  scheme  was  that  of  a  Pcdemtion 
with  a  common  and  separate  Parliaments,  but  Mr.  Butt's  personality 
and  plans  belong  to  the  past.  Although  he  was  a  genuine  Irish- 
man,  he  liad  an  imperial  sense  of  a  United  Empire,  while  his  plans 
were  so  far  removed  from  the  touch  of  fact  that  be  appears  to  have 
contemplated  a  resuscitation  of  the  Irish  House  of  liords.  Mr. 
ParucU  has  ditTereut  views  and  dilfereut  feelings.  Iroluud  fi>r  tlie 
Irish  is  his  principle ;  he  asks  for  no  more,  and  is  not  too  carcfnl 
to    inquire  how   far  this  leads.      Mr.    Justin    McCarthy   ^  .« 

than  oucCj  and  with  deliberation,  declared  that  he  wants  II  [-j 
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be  placed  iti  the  political  position  of  Canada,  Mr.  T,  P.  O'Connor, 
perhaps  not  with  the  same  seriousness,  has  expressed  the  same  desire  in 
much  the  same  words.  Mr.  Sexton  seems  to  be  alone  in  deprecating 
the  reduction  of  Ireland  to  the  position  of  what  he  calls  a  province. 
If  the  views  of  Mr.  Pamell  point  to  the  status  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence as  that  with  which  he  will  be  satisficdj  at  ail  events  for 
the  present,  and  with  nothing  less  than  which  he  will  be  satisfied ; 
if  trusty  lieutenants  of  his  declare  that  this  is  the  consummatiou 
they  desire ;  if  it  realizes,  as  nothing  else  sliort  of  complete  separa- 
tion can,  the  aspirations  that  have  been  expressed  on  hundreds  of 
platforins  in  Ireland;  if  it  secures  that  delivery  of  Irish  members 
from  the  existing  Farliameut  which  the  Irish  Secretary  oftcrs  as 
the  reward  and  chief  motive  of  Home  Kule;  why  should  we 
eneouDter  the  complications  and  perils  of  a  Federal  system,  with 
its  duplication  of  Legislatures  within  Great  Britoiu  itself?  The 
tradc-hiudrauccs  arising  from  diETerenecs  of  tariff  may  afford  one 
reason  for  hesitation,  and  another  will  perhajis  be  found  in  the 
^Ontrol  that  would  be  retained  over  reserved  subjects  of  legislation 
^pd  ailministration  by  the  Federal  Parliament.  Upon  this  second 
ncad  it  may  be  observed  that  the  control  would  be  entirely  illusory 
in  reference  to  strictly  domestic  matters  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  risk  continual  conflicts  between  the  agents  of  the  Federal  and 
the  Provincial  authority  ;  while,  as  regards  matters  reaching  farther 
afield,  coutrol  would,  under  the  colonial  relation,  be  resen'ed,  and,  if 
need  be,  exercised,  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
"cady  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  denial  of  the  taritf-power 
^ould  be  a  vain  and  irritating  prolongation  of  the  struggle,  and  I 
conceive  the  trade- hindrances  would  not  prove  in  practice  so  vexa- 
tious as,  without  consideration,  wc  might  deem.  For  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Customs  duties  of  Great  Britain  would  remain 
few  and  simple,  and  although  the  Irish  tariff  would  probably  be 
very  different,  it  would  be  for  Irish  Customs-house  officers  to  prevent 
smuggling  into  Ireland,  and  not  for  us  to  anticipate  smuggling  into 
England,  except,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  whisky;  and  it  is  not  a 
generation  since  different  rates  of  spirit  duties  prevailed  in  tlie  two 
islands,  and  indeed  in  the  three  kingdoms,  so  that  tlte  illicit  iutro- 
dtietion  of  more  lightly  taxed  whisky  into  England  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland  had  to  be  watched.  At  this  point  reference  may  be 
^ude  to  a  question  of  intense  interest  to  those  immediately  concerned, 
^piich  can,  however,  be  only  casually  treated.  Should  North-east 
Ulster  be  thrown  in  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  or  cut  off  from  it 
tid  remain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom?  The  mechanical  diffi- 
Ity  of  running  a  Customs-house  line  across  a  corner  of  the  island 
obvious,  bnt  not  insuperable.  It  would  be  very  bitter  on  the 
[labitants  of  this   corner   to   he    thrust  into   ihe   newly  organized 
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Ireland,  and  if  they  were  separated  from  it,  the  situation  of  the 
wretched  t'nionists  in  the  rest  of  the  island  would  be  more  desperate 
thtiii  ever.  Tlic  sacrifice  of  minorities  must  be  faced  iu  any  cafe; 
and  jwrhaps  the  criea  would  ha  fewer  and  more  easily  stiQed  if  North< 
cast  Vlster  was  cut  ofiT,  and  retained  a  repreacntatiou  in  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westoiiuiiter,  as  Calais  ouce  possessed  representation  Uiere. 
Reverting  from  this  digression,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  poraue 
the  idea  of  Ireland  in  a  colonial  relation  to  Great  Britain.  Tlie 
authority  of  tbc  Crown,  the  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conditions,  U  n 
obviously  preserved.  So  also  is  his  second  condition,  the  integrity  of  ^B 
the  Empire,  or,  as  it  may  he  expressed,  the  unity  of  common  ^^ 
citizenship.  The  situation  of  an  Irishman  migrating  to  Great  Britain  ^w 
or  to  a  colony,  the  rights  of  an  Irishman  to  Imperial  protection  ^B 
uhroad,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before.  So  also  would  remain  ^^ 
uuchaug:cd  the  rights  of  an  Koglishman  or  a  colonist  migrating  into  j 
Ireland.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  security  of  this,  seeing  that  the 
new  Irish  Parliament  would  receive  authority  to  legislate  on  domestic 
affairs,  and  might  differentiate  iu  its  Icgialation  between  the  natire- 
bom  and  the  immigrant  subject  of  the  Queen.  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  not  generally  understood  fact  that  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Parliament  remains  predominant  over  Colonial  Legislatures — which  of 
coarse  includes  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  condition,  that  so  much  of  th« 
authority  of  Parliament  must  be  maintained  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  hia  first  and  second  conditions.  No  Act  of  a  Colonial  Par- 
liament is  valid  which  is  in  derogation  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  running  in  the  colony,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  may 
at  any  time  pass  an  Act  superseding  or  curtailing  a  Colonial 
statute.  Moreover,  a  Colonial  Act  may  he  nullified  by  the  veto  of 
the  Governor,  or  by  the  veto  of  the  Soverelgu,  necessarily  cxcreiaed 
on  the  udviee  of  her  responsible  Ministers  possessing  the  con- 
jidcnee  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  must  be  owned,  however^ 
that,  though  the  authority  is  thus  in  theory  ample  to  the  utmost, 
its  exercise  has  eomc  in  practice  to  be  limited,  and  must  be 
limitedj  to  restrain  those  Acta  of  Colonial  Legislatures  which 
run  beyond  their  local  jurisdiction.  Any  one  can  appk^end 
the  ditliculty  of  attcmptiug  to  euforce  within  the  area  of  a 
self-governed  dependency  nn  Imperial  law  in  conflict  with 
predominant  local  sentiment.  Tlir  Home  (lovcrnment  has  now  for 
many  years  abandoned  the  disallowance  of  Colonial  Acts  validating 
marriages  with  deceased  wives'  sisters ;  it  is  doubtful  M'hethcr  it  i 
could  persist,  if  a  colony  was  resolute,  in  disallowing  an  Ael 
limiting  the  copyright  of  an  English  author  with  a  colony ;  it  is 
certain  that,  when  an  Australian  Ministry,  backed  by  public  opinion, 
refused  to  allow  the  landing  of  suhjects  of  the  Queen  legally  entitled 
to  go  where  they  pleased,  the  Home  Goverumeut  thought  it  best  to 
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f^^t  var.       ir  «n    Irish  Pnrliamcut  did  attempt   1o    discrimiuatc 

aguii«t  EDglish  or  Scotch  immigrants  into  Irclatidj  there  would  exist 

iu    theory   the   veto    of    thv   Viceroy   aud  tlic  legislative  powers  of 

I  the  Imperial    I'arliamcut   to   eouuteract   such   au   attempt,  and  the 

l/oroc  of  Great  Britain  might,  if  uecessary,  be  iuroked;  but  I  mubt 

fruikly    eoufcss    that    I    reganl    tlie  auticipnliun    of  such    unequal 

^4r^sJatioa  as  faucifiil,  though   I   appreheud  there  wouhl  be  a  nerious 

I  danger  of  loequality  in  administration  and  in  the  operation  of  local 

es.      Inequality  of  this  kind  is  not  easy  to  deBue,  and  is  still 

to  prevent,  and  there  ^ill  be  abundant  protects  thai  it  will 

urer  occur,  upon  which  reliance  will  probably  be  place<l  according 

J  to  denre.     In  this  connection  let  me  glance  at  another  apprehension 

wnrj  sincerely  entertained  by  many — that  of  the  danger  of  creating 

qndcr  the  guise  of  a  colony  a  oeighbour  that  in  times  of  ditliculty 

might  form  a  potent  ally  to  our  enemies.    The  best  answer  to  this  is 

that  the  situation  is  not  free  from  this  danger  now.     There  is  no 

t  ilottbt  a  dificrcDCc  between  Ireland  without   any  organized  native 

force  tare  a  constabulary  devoted  to  the  Imperial  eonncetion,  and 

Ireland  with  a  constabulary  oflicercd  aud  manned  by  men  steeped  in 

{attonal  feeling,  and  a  militia  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  as  a 

Kocal  force.      It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  htdo  from  ourselves 

the  gravity  of  the  change.      But  the  right  of  maintaining  Imperial 

ons  iu  Ireland  woidd  remain,  aud  the  possibility  of  re-occnpying 

ith    Imperial    forces    points   of   advantage    in    the   event   of  war. 

saring  these  facts  in  mind,  and  remembering  that  Ireland  will  he 

poor  in  all  save  men,  we  may  regard  the  contingencies  we  have 

conteni]ilating  without  any  great  disquietude. 

t'cknow  Ireland  as  it  exists, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Ireland, 

w-lirther  undivided  or  shorn  of  its  best  corner,   as  a  self-governed 

ixmmare;  but  the  question  remains,  How  could  the  transition  be  formally 

ted  ?    We  can  get  no  clear  light  from  expcrienee.    ilsuy  colonies 

t>wv  been  emancipnted,  but  they  had  previously  been  in  tlie  situation 

***"  Cmwn  Colonics.   In  this  case  we  have  to  treat  of  the  divorcement  of 

p»t  of  the  kingdom  hitherto  iucort)orated   into  our  parliamentary 

""•tem.     Something,   however,   may   be   learnt   from  colonial   pre- 

nts.      New  Constitutions  have  been  always  established  after  much 

I  agitation,  and  they  have  been   formed  iu  more   or   less   formal 

■•tuultation    with  the  local   leaders  who  have  demanded  the  change. 

PTcr   the  new   government    is    devised   for  Ireland,  Mr.    Pamell 

^*^4t  be  called  into  counsel.      He  may  not   like   it   any  more   than 

^Ok  who  invite  him  j   but  to   comply  will   be  an  obligation   of  his 

tition.      A  rude  outline  of  the  result  may  he  sketched  out  which 

^^XJittake  the  form  of  an  Act  for  the  Better  Government  of  Ireland. 

^ii  would  provide  for  the  election  at  a  definite  time  of  a  House  of 

'  ^nmona  and  possibly  of  a  second  Chamber.     The  Commons  would 
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prcsumablj  be  elected,  in  tbc  first  iustauce,  by  the  same  coustitueuctea 
and  with  tfic  same  franchises  a^  the  meml>crs  now  sent  to  Westminster. 
Various  scbenies  of  creating  a  second  Chamber  might  be  deriied,  in 
nrhicfa  existing  organizations,  aucb  aa  the  Boards  of  GnardiaDs,  might 
bo  brought  into  play,  with  provision  for  securing  eome  reprospiitatjon 
of  minorities,    A  certain  number  of  Ministries  wouUl  be  connlituted  br 
the  Act ;  ab,  for  inBtaneCj  a  Troosnry,  a  Local  Government  Board 
(with  the  core  of  the  foor  Laws),  Ministries  of  Education,  of  Land 
and  Tulilie  Works,  of  Law  and  Justice,  and  of  Trade,  under  which 
the  whole  administration  of  Ireland  would  be  parcelled  out.     A  Con- 
solidatcd  Fund  would  be  established,  into  which   from  a  given  dar 
the  produce  of  customs  and  excise  duties  and  taxes  would    be  paid, 
and  upon  which  would  be  charged  paymcuta^  like  the  salaries  of  the 
governor,  the  judges,  K:c.  &c.,  which  it  is  not  expedient  to  submit  lo 
be  annually  voted  by  the  Commons.     Whisky  would  be  sihtpped  in 
bond  to  Knglaod  just  as  it  is  shipped  to  a  colony  or  a  foreign  port, 
and,  reciprocally,  tea  and  other  dutiable  articles  would  pass  in  bond 
through  Kngland  to  Ireland.     Some  difficulty  may  be  anticipated  in 
respect    of  the  income-tax  on    investments  in    Great    Britflin    by 
residents  in  Ireland,  and  vice  ver&d.     I  have  spoken  already  of  the  I 
maintenance  of  a  common  coinage,  and  it  would  be  convenient,  for] 
a  time  at  least,  to  maintain  a  common  postal  nrganixation  ;  but  it  I 
would  be  very  soon  necessary  to  assign  the   patronage   to    the  trisk 
Government,  and  this  would  apparently  involve  a   sevemnce    of  the  . 
administration.      When  that  happened,  a  transfer  of  the  I'ost  Office 
Savings    Bank  would    accompany  it,  and  of  the  accumuIntcH  capitall 
of  deposits;  but,  as   depositors   must    be   allowed  some   time   witliinl 
which  they  might  withdraw  their  deposits  if  they  declined  to  accept 
the  substitution  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Irish  Consolidntcil  Fund 
fur  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  be  "^jroper  that  the  accumu- 
lated capital  of  their   deposits  should    be  paid  over   in   iustalmcDl* 
running  over  this  time.      Against  this  transfer  would  have  to  be  set 
the  capital  sums   borrowed   in  Ireland  from   the  Uniteil   Kiogdoio, 
which  debts  would  naturally  be  taken  over  by  the  Irish  Cousolidata^^ 
JHiud.      The  general  outline  need  not  be  overlaid  with  detaiU  snc 
accessories,  one  of  which  would  probably  be  the  advauee  of  a  ccrtab 
sum  to  set  thp  machine  a-going.      A  thought  may,  howcTer,  Iw 
on  the  members  of  the  present  permanent  Civil  Service  in   Irclaa- 
including  the  judiciary.      If  the  invectives  of  the  Nationalist  [i>r--tj 
express  their  real  feelings,  a  large  number  of  the   heads  of  dcp&'^c-i- 
ments   would    have    short   shrift,   and    the  position    of  many  inOT 
including  those  who  are  not  removable  at  a  stroke,  would  be  nts 
so   nnpleosant  ns   to  be   untenable.      Ofhcitda  having  a   guaraut' 
tenure  of  place   would   have   a   recourse   against  Great    Britain 
displticcment,  and  the  claims  of  the  rest  to  equitable  consider*^ 
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(Id  not  ensily  be  answered.  When  ve  retiied  from  the 
isvaal.  those  who  had  espoused  the  British  cause  wore  more 
or  leas  iudemniHcd  against  the  losses  they  austaiued  ;  and,  formid- 
able as  is  the  army  of  oflicials  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  refuse  to  cntertaiu  their  appeals  for  consideratioD.  It  might  he 
necessary  to  treat  some  of  them  on  the  same  Imes  as  another  class 
as  to  whom  surprise  may  have  been  felt  by  some  readers  that  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Paruell  himself  would  seem 
to  feel,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  speech  on  the  Address,  that  the 
landowners  of  Ireland  would  run  great  risk  of  injustice  from  a  popular 
Irish  Assembly.  Apian  for  safeguarding  their  rights  was  propounded 
anoDymously,  but,  as  was  soon  uuderstood  and  is  uuw  avowed,  it 
comes  from  a  high  authority,  and  this  turns  on  the  adoption  of  a 
Federal  scheme.  Their  protectfon  does  not,  however,  depend  on  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  of  that  character.  Supposing  their  claims 
converted  into  perpetual  annuities  on  Mr.  Giflen's  plan,  their  annui- 
tiea  might  be  made  a  first  charge  on  the  Irisli  (Consolidated  Fund  by 
the  Act  (with  a  guarantee,  if  that  was  thought  essential,  from  the 
£scbequer  of  Great  Britain],  and  the  rcuta  of  Ireland  would  then 
become  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  Consolidated  Fund 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sutlioicut,  to  meet  these  charges.  I  pass  by 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  that  liave  been  suggested,  because  I 
believe  most  of  them  cumbersome  and  ralueless,  and  their  object 
will  be  more  easily  and  directly  secured  by  that  control  over  Irish 
legislation  which  has  already  been  described.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
explain  how  the  process  could  be  accomplished  of  transferring  Ireland 
at  a  going  concern  from  the  United  Parliament  to  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  character  of  the  conditioQb  to  be  adopted  to  secure 
justice  to  the  individuals  affected  by  the  transfer.  The  effect  on  the 
arporatc  character  and  life  of  the  nation  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
l^slation. 

If  any  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  accompany  in  thought 
ps  plan  of  establisliing  Home  Rule  feels  at  the  close  that  it  shonhl 
^d  like  the  famous  recipe  for  dressing  a  cucumber,  I  protest  it  has 
■not  becu  my  intention  to  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  plan  descrilicd 
Itlic  simplest  that  has  occurred  to  me.    It  involves  the  least  number 

provocations  to  subsequent  friction,  If  there  is  any  hope  of 
ftisfying  the  feeling  that  has  been  excited  without  grievous  i)C'rsonal 

:mg,  it  must  be  by  the  loyal  adoption  of  some  such  metliod  by  the 
Nationalist  party.  Bat  I  end  with  the  feeling  with  which  I 
liCt  that  Irish  party  be  ever  so  loyal ;  let  it  be  scrnpuluus  to 
protect  the  claims  of  those  whom  it  has  most  in  aversion ;  let  no 
pccaaion  of  dispute  arise  over  the  terms   of  settlement   with   Great 

"itain ;  yet  I  conceive  the  change  must  operate  to  pnt  back  Ireland 

the  path  of  advancement.     I  ]iut  aside  altogether  the  retlex  action 
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on  Great  Britain  itself.  I  have  not  considered  the  effect  Uiat  might 
be  produced  on  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  elsewhere  as  a  factor 
in  the  education  of  nations  and  the  movement  of  the  world.  I  look 
to  Ireland  only^  and^  surveying  its  future  as  a  patriotic  Irishman 
might  contemplate  it,  I  feel  no  hope ;  I  feel  nothing  but  anguish  at 
a  retrogression,  the  recovery  from  whichj  once  accomplished,  must 
be  long  delayed,  if,  indeed,  it  should  ever  be  realized. 

Leonard  Coubtnet. 
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TWR  following  pages  tell  without  craKiou  or  disguise  the  story  of 
my  counectiou  with  au  o-ssociation  (founded  in    tlic  year  184-8 
by  three  young  painters)  whieh  has  sinee  become  faraous  niidcr  the 
ae  of  tbo  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  tell  it  for  the  first  time, 
all  that    lias  been  written  ou   this  subject  during  the  last  thirty 
ara  has  come  from  without,  from  more  or  less  partial  or  prcjudicetl 
s,  and  it  is  time  this  should  be  remedied.     Several  causes  hare 
binod  to  make  me  think  that  the  present  time  is  a  fitting  one  to 
break  the  long  silence  of  nearly  forty  years;  to  say  plainly  what  was 
^Htc  share  I  took  ia  the   origin    and  development  of  this  movement. 
^■moDgst  these  causes,  the  most  powerful  perhaps  U,  that  owing  to  the 
Bbllcctiou  of  Millais'  works  which  in  now  at  the  Grosveuor  Gallery^ 
and  the  collectioa  of  my  own  paintings  whieli  is  facing  exhibited  at 
the  Fine  ^Vrt  Society,*  our   early  (and  late)  pictures  are  now  hcfore 
the  puhlic  at  the  same  time.     The  third  member  of  our  little  com- 
pany, Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  poet  and  painter,  died  two  years  since^ 
and  af^crhis  death  his  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  publicj  therefore,  have  now   before  them    all   the  resvilta  of  our 
vork,  and  it  seems  desirable  they  should  also  learn  something  of  the 
inanucr  in  which  that   work   carae  to   be    done ;  the  motives    which 
prumpted,    the    ointacles    which    hindered,    and    the     friends    who 
«ncouraged  it. 

I  will  endeavour  to  tell  this  story  quite  plainly  and  simply,  with- 
-^ut  rhctgric  or  exaggeration,  hoping  that  it  may  perhaps  not  only 
^enre  the  cause  of  truth,  but  ia  some  small  measure  encourage  young 
«tudcut3  who  are  striving  to-day,  amidst  many  hindrances,  after  true 
rms   of   art,  and   seeking   them   amidst  the  cxhaustlcss  treasures 
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of  Nature,  and  tlie  ever-changing  conditiotifi  of  life  and  kno«- 
ledge.  It  is  mainly  in  this  hope  that  I  have  set  down  the  record 
irliich  follows. 

My  father  vas  from  the  first  strongly  opposed  to  my  becoming  &n 
artist ;  he  had  had  reason  to  ace  the  ill  effects  of  a  loaGn^::,  idle  life,  aoi) 
he  believed;  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  tho&e  days,  tliit 
artists  were  necessarily  of  a  reckless,  frivolous  character,  and  led  ft 
useless,  unstable  life.  So,  finding  that  at  school  I  scnbbled  mart 
designs  than  exercises  in  my  copybooks,  he  removed  me  from  school 
-when  I  was  about  twelve  and  a  half  years  old,  with  the  intention  of 
placing  me  in  some  City  office.  Owing  to  a  fortunate  accident,  I WM 
placed  with  au  auctioneer  and  estate  agent  as  a  sort  of  [irobt- 
tionary  clerk,  and  one  day  my  master,  coming  into  the  office 
hurriedly,  caught  me  putting  away  something  in  my  desk,  and^  insiit- 
ing  upon  seeing  it,  discovered  that  I  could  draw.  This  led  W 
inquiries  on  his  part  as  to  wliether  1  had  painted,  and  it  turned  aa^ 
that  he  was  himself  fond  of  art,  find,  whenever  he  could  get  a  ch&ocf, 
practised  painting.  *'Onc  day,"  he  said  tome,  "when  ihat'i 
nothing  much  to  be  done,  you  and  1  vill  shut  ourselves  in  here  aad 
have  a  day's  painting  together  ;"  and  so  it  happened.  Here  were  the 
tables  turned  upon  my  father  with  a  vengeance !  I  was  gettinf 
artistic  encouragement  from  the  very  employer  who  should  havehccn 
instilling  intomc  commercial  principles.  This  lasted  al>out  a  ycurui^ 
a  half,  when,  owing  to  my  employer's  retirement  frum  busiuess,  I 
obtained  another  situation  in  the  City  at  u  Manchester  warehousris 
Cateaton  Street,  managed  by  a  London  agent  of  Richard  CoWefi' 
Here  I  sat  by  myself  in  a  little  room  looking  out  on  three  blank  ti1I*i 
and  made  entries  in  a  ledger,  and  seemed  farther  thou  ever  from  n/ 
desire  of  becoming  an  artist.  But  here  too,  curiously  cri<  '  tli'^ 
artistic   friend  turned  up  iu  the  person  of  an  oceasioiiid  li  wp 

business  it  was  to  design  patterns  for  the  firm's  calicoes,  &c.  &c.  Surrep' 
titiously  1  also  used  to  try  my  hand  at  designing,  and  attained  sqIK" 
cicnt  proficiency  to  enable  my  friend  to  make  use  of  my  deiniguf  <^ 
various  occasions.  I  remember  an  amusing  incident  of  this  perio^f 
which  gave  mc  great  delight  at  the  time.  The  window  of  ray  rood 
was  made  of  ground  glass,  and,  having  but  little  to  do,  I  paued  ^f 
time  drawing  with  both  pen  and  pencil  flies  upon  its  roughened  > 
face.  A  good  blot  of  ink  sufficed  for  the  body,  and  some  delicate  sttok 
with  a  hard  pencil  for  the  wings,  and  at  a  short  distant^'  the  deccp^ 
was  perfect.  Day  by  day  the  number  of  flies  in  that  room  increJ 
till  one  day,  my  employer  coming  in,  stopped  Buchlenly  in  front  of 
window  and  said,  "  I  can't  make  out  how  it  is;  every  day  1  comf  ^ 
this  room  there  seem  to  be  more  fliea  in  it/'  and  he  took  out 
handkerchief  to  brush  them  away. 

So  the  time  went  on  slowly  till  I  had  been  nearly  a   year  * 
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f  in  the  City,  and  disliked  it  more  day  by  day.    My  father  altoired 
c  to  spend  my  little    salary  in  taking   lessons  of  a  City  portrait- 
;inter,  for  it  was  only  as  a  profession  that  he  disapproved  of  artistic 
Vmployraent.      The   lessons  I    received  from   this  artist   ingrained 
icrtaia   habits   and  traditional  practices  of  which   in    after-years   I 
lad  much  trouble  to   be   rid.      My  master  was  in  his  faults  as  veil 
his  virtues    a    follower  of  Sir   Joshua   Reynolds.     The  incident 
hich  put  an    end    to  my  City  life  was  at    the   outset  apparently 
very  trivial  one.     When  my  employer  had  been  out  of  town  for 
me  days  and   there   was  little  to  do  in    the  otfice,  an  old  orange 
man,  well  enough  known  at  that  time  about  the  City  warehouses, 
tered,  and,  complaining  bitterly  of  her  lack   of  custom,  entreated 
e  to  buy  something  "just  for  a  hansel  "     "  I  tell  you  what  I'U  do," 
id  I ;  "  I  won't  buy  any  oranges,  but,  if  you've  really  got  nothing  to 
sit  down  here,  and   I'll  paiut  your  portrait."      Old   Hannah  was 
delighted  with  the  idea,  and  then  and  there   1    paiutcd  her  on  a  bit 
sixed  pajrer,  "  in  her  habit  as  she  lived,"  her  basket  on   her  hcad^ 
id  an  orauge  in  her  hand.     Tu  make  a  long  story  short,  this  led  to 
y  retirement ;  my  master  happened  to  come  iu  and  see  the  portrait 
here  it  was  ptuued  up   to  dry  behind    the  door;  he   shuwcd  it  to 
reral  people,  aud   the  knowledge  of   it   came  to  my  father's   ears. 
And    my  determination   to   be  a  painter  having  been  increased   by 
^is  little  success,  I  told  him  so  frankly.     I  would  be  an  artist,  and 
Bothing  but  an   artist,  and  if  he  kept   me  in  the  City  tilt  I  was 
Hirenty-one,  he  would  only  be  taking  away  so  much  of  my  chance  of 
^u>ittg  anything  in  the  profession.     1  was  then  stxteeu.     After  many 
objectioDSj  my   father  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  me  to  try  at  my 
D  risk.     He  was  at  this  time   hampered   by   a  desperate   lawsuit 
rhich  took  away  half  his  savings. 
I  just  managed  to  pay  my  e.xpenses  by  painting  portraits  three  days 
r  week,  whilst  on  the  others  I  drew  at  the  British  JIuseum,  iu  the 
irulpture  Gallery  and  the  Print  Room.     It  was  a  hard  Bght.    Some- 
mcs  I  copied   pictures,  sometimes  acted  as   juurncymaa  to  other 
pyists,  but  the  moat  curious  part  of  my  work  was  that  of  altering 
isting  portraits  to  suit  the  fancy  of  their  owners.      My  first  com- 
mission of  this  kind  was,  I  remember,  from  a  Mr,  Godfrey.     He  had 
»    portrait    of  which  he  did  not  like   the  expression    or    dress,  so 
c  employed  me  to  put   another  coat  on   the  figure,    and  alter  his 
expression.      All  this  I  faithfully  executed  to  his  satisfaction,  aud 
baa  duly  paid.      Still,  these  windfalls  were  rare  ;    and  though  mauy 
people  had  told  me  at  the  time  of  Old  Hannah's  portrait  that  they 
would  give  me  commissions    if  I    would   set  up  as  an  artist,  when  I 
did  so  they  thought — naturally  enough,  I  suppose — that  they  would 
wait  till  I   had   gained  more  experience.     A  year  went  by.  ^  I  had 
tried  to  gain   admission  as   a  student  at   the   Academy,  aud   been 
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rejected,  and  again  I  tried  with  a  like  reanlt.  Then  my  father 
spoke  very  Bci*iou»ly.  I  was  wasting  ray  time  and  energy;  I  should 
do  no  good  as  a  painter.  My  drawings  were  clever  enough  for 
friends  to  admire,  but  between  tlicm  and  tlic  professional  there  wm 
a  great  gulf,  and  so  on  ;  winding  up  with,  that  he  would  allow  me 
to  try  once  more,  but,  if  that  failed,  I  must  "  go  back  to  the  City." 
To  this  I  reluctautly  consented,  aud,  a  year  and  a  half  after 
I  left  my  high  stool  in  the  warehouse,  sent  in  my  third 
drawing  to  the  Academy,  aud  was  at  laat  successful.  I  had, 
however,  despite  all  my  energy,  a  long  way  to  make  up  with 
fcllow-fitudents  who  had  begun  years  before  myself.  Millais 
(then  about  fifteen),  though  two  years  younger  than  myself, 
had  already  won  the  principal  medal  in  the  Antique  School  before 
I  had  gained  admission  to  the  Academy.  Indeed,  I  was,  in  fact, 
alow  in  proving  my  ability  in  such  exercises  as  were  set  for  us  in 
the  Antique  School,  and  many  dunces  at  first  distanced  me  in  the 
Academicians'  favour.  I  had,  however,  already  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Millais  over  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum.  And  here, 
before  I  begin  to  describe  our  associate  ship,  let  us  pause  for  a  minute 
and  see  what  chance  of  instruction  in  the  highest  art  there  was  a|_ 
this  time  for  a  young  student 

There  was  indeed  no  systematic  education  then  to  be  obtainc 
amongst  the  leaders  of  art,  of  whom  the  principal  had  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  keep  their  art  themselves  alive  during  all  the 
days  of  poverty  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Of  these 
perhaps  the  greatest,  as  he  was  certainly  the  most  unfor- 
tunate, was  Haydon,  who  had  striven  for  years,  with  light  purse 
and  heavy  debts,  to  do  justice  to 'his  powers.  His  later  worka 
bore  increasing  cndencc  of  haste,  of  pinched  means,  aud  ill-lit 
studios,  of  want  of  the  living  model,  and  perhaps,  too,  of  exhausteil 
faith  and  soured  spirit.  He  coumiitted  suicide  about  one  year  after 
I  bad  embarked  as  an  artist  (ISl-l^),  aud  the  gloom  of  his  failure  ia- 
crcased  my  father's  anxiety  on  my  behalf  for  many  yean.  This 
artist  was  the  last  who  had  attempted  to  have  a  school  for  puiuters  in 
England,  aud  those  who  had  become  famoue  nuder  his  inatructioa 
had  done  so  iu  ways  as  difi'erent  to  his  own  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
W'aj  there  any  living  man  whom  I  could  choose  as  a  model  ?  I  could 
not  tlunk  so.  Though  I  looked  upon  many  with  boimdicss  woude-r  and 
admiration,  I  could  sec  none  who  stood  directly  on  the  road  which 
seemed  the  only  one  for  rac.  In  my  admiration  of  Tiandseer  I  hail  been 
one  of  the  public,  but  as  an  artist  my  feeling  towards  him  was  very  dif-* 
fercnt.  He  did  works  of  real  point  and  poetry,  but  the  pomatum*y 
texture  of  his  painting,  and  abseuce  of  iirin  bone  beneath  his  nkins, 
and  the  general  melting  away  of  every  form  into  shapelcsa  cloud, 
was  most  uninteresting  to  me.  Bcgiuuiug  with  a  life  of  twenty 
years*  failure  and  heroic  effort,  Etty  bad   become   the    rage.      Hit 
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wens "  the  "  Holofernes,"  and  tbe  diploma  picture,  will  always 
istify  a  great  reputation,  but  he  had  lost  a  degree  of  robustness  he 
ODce  bad^  aud  at  last  was   paiutiug  classic  subjects  with  the  taste 
of  a  Parisian  paperhauger.      He  retained  a  consummate  mastery  of 
the  brush  aud  of  painty  with  a    richness  of  tints    and    tones    that 
made  it  quite  his  due  to  rank  among  the    great    colourists   of  the 
■vorld,  but  bis  curreut  paintings  were  cloysomc  in  their  richness  and 
■rectness,  and  his  forms   were  muddled,  and  even  indelicate  In  the 
Hridence  they  bore  of  being  servilely  copied  from  stripped  models, 
who  had  been    distorted  by  the  modiste's    art.      It  was  natural   at 
first  to  look  to  Mulrcady  as  the  master  who  would  he  a  safe  guide, 
for  he  was  most  painstaking  and  student-like  to  the  last,  and  single- 
handed  had  striven  to  reach  au  unattained  perfection  ;  but  his  drawing 
vaa  without  any  bold  line,  and  he  was  injured  by  his  taste  for  prettiuess. 
Maclise  was  a  wouderful  draughtsman,  and  had  a  sterling  power  of 
inirentiou,  but  the  Milesian  Instinct  for  glamour  and  melodramatic 
vulgarities  seldom  allowed   him  freedom  to  appear  at  his  bcstj  as  he 
did  so  triumphantly  later  in  the  "  Waterloo.*'      Leslie,  in  the  front 
rank   of  figurC'paiuters,  was  to    me  the  most   thoroughly  inspired 
^ith    sweet    simplicity,     the    taite    for    healthy    colour,     and     the 
^bwer  of  giving  unaffected  expression  to  his  characters ;   but  his  was 
esscniially  a  miniature  style.      One  cannot  imagine  any  painting  of 
his  of  life-size,  aud  the  two   scales  of  workmanship  need  indepen- 
dent apprenticeship.      AViUiam  Collins  at  the  last  did  some  admirable 
6gnre  pictures,  with  rustic  but  Crabbe-like  sentiment ;  but  he.  too, 
could   not  be  considered    as   a   master   for  ideal  work.      William 
Dycc  was   the   most  profoundly   trained    aud    cultured    of   all    the 
painters,  but  his  reward  had  been  to  he  driven  from  the  profession 
altogether  for  several  years,  and  then  he  had  to  he  searched  for  by 
the   advice  of  the  German  painter    Cornelius,  given  when  he  him- 
self declined  the  honour — offered  with  true  British  prejudice  to  a 
rjigncr — -to  paint  the  Houses  of  Parliament.      Dyce,  when  too  late 
find  a  fair  field  for  his  genius,  had   thus  recommenced  his  career. 
Had  he  bad  a  better  chance,  he  might  have  influenced  the  English 
acliool  very  strongly.     Excepting  others  who  have  sunk  into  deserved 
oblivion,  the  above  comprise  the  men  in  the  front  rank  who  painted 
figures.     Turner  was  rapidly  disappearing    in    a    gorgeous   sunset. 
The  younger  men  gave  evidence  of  the  want  of  a  leader  by  their 
diversity.      Many  were  painters  of  great  faculty.      Ward,  being  dead, 
may   be  noted  as  having   then   already    painted    some   interesting 
pictures   illustrating  the  lives   of   the    poct&      Some   who  had   dis- 
tinguished   themselves   at   Westminster    Hall  for  a    time  had    dis- 
appeared.     I  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  greater  or  the  lesser 
men,  except  in  contact,  occurring  late  iu  my  studentship  in  the  Life 
School,  with  the  full  Academicians. 

K    K  2 
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The  niDJority  of  my  compeers  and  immediate  ciders  were  wor- 
shippers of  Etty,  and  inquired  cot  at  all  of  the  begiuDing  of  bis 
greatness,  but  strove  to  display  at  least  equal  masteiy  in  execution  to 
that  which  he  had.  Some  followed  other  masters,  but  it  amused  me  (u 
observe  that  all  alike  adduced  the  Greeks  nud  Raphael  as  the  prophet* 
to  sanctify  their  courses^  and  all  took  f^re  at  the  suggesUon  that  the-' 
solid  gruuud  beneath  their  feet  alone  was  the  foundittiou  on  which 
the  greatest  could  stand.  There  was  no  discrimination  then  with 
artists,  more  than  with  the  public,  that  Guido,  Parmegiauo  and  Le 
Brun,  MurillOj  Sasso  Ferrato,  and  such  crew,  were  birds  of  a  different 
feather  to  their  great  idols,  so  that  the  name  of  the  princely  Urbinite 
was  made  to  cover  all  conventional  art.  We  knew  less  of  Michael 
Angclo  in  Kngluud  then,  with  the  Sistiue  Chapel  and  the  Medici  tombs 
unphotographed  ;  and  Tintoretto  was  not  known  in  his  might  at  all. 
In  the  painting  schools,  sober  discussion  seemed  very  unprotitahle. 
AVhen  1  put  down  my  brush — which  was  not  often — I  preferred  to 
joke,  and  1  accepted  the  railing  description  of  "fiat  blasphemy" 
until  my  outspoken  denunciation  of  the  gods  became  a  pass- 
word, though  the  students  had  no  great  faith  in  my  sincerity. 
How  could  it  be  credited  that  one  was  in  earnest,  saying 
that  Murillo'a  large  "  Holy  Family"  in  the  National  Gallery 
was  rubbish  ?  Altogether  it  was  evident  that  I  hud  to  be  my 
own  mnster,  getting  dumb  direction  from  tlie  groat  of  other 
ageSj  and  correction  of  defects  in  my  daily  tasks  from  tatelligcnt 
elder  fellow-students  and  the  well-intentioned  kcej>erat  the  Academy, 
Mr.  George  Jones,  who  was  eager  to  be  of  use. 

Such  was  the  state  uf  art  instruction  in  Kngland  at  the  date  when 
I   entered    the  Academy  and    6rst  became  acquainted  with    Millati. 
Rossetti  was  aUo  a  student  there  at  that  time,  of  which  I  ithall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently.    The  first  bit  of  genuine  instruction  which  , 
I  received,  and  one,  moreover,  which  in  some  ways  perhaps  dctcr-^ 
mined  the  whole  of  the  course  of  my  artistic  life,  came  about  in  thi«^ 
wise.     While  engaged  in  copying    "The  Blind  Fiddler,"   ■  visitor 
looking    over    mc   said   that   Wilkic  painted  it   without  any   dead 
colouring,  but  finished  each  bit  as  fresco  was  done.     The  apeakeftJ 
had  bceu  the  painter's  pupil,  and  had  been  taught  the  same  praoticcJH 
which  he  kindly  proved  later  by  showing  his  owu  work.     I  looked  at 
all  paintings  now  wUh  the  question  whether  it  had  bc«Q  so  with  thorn. , 
It  was  a  revelation  to  mc,  and  I  began  to  trace  the  purity   of  work 
in  the  quattrocentists,  to  this  drilling  of  undeviating  niaziipulatii] 
which  fresco- pain  ting  had  furnitihed  to  them,  and  I  tried  to  putosid 
the  loose  irresponsible  handling   to   which   I   had   been  trained, 
irhicb  was  universal  at  the  time,  and  to  adopt  the   plan  of  painttBi 
which  allowed  no  excuse  for  a  false  touch.      I  was  not  able  to  i 
completely  in  all  parts  of  my  work,  but  the  taste  for  clcou  work, . 
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forms  and  tiats,  grew   in   me^  and  the  quattroccQtUt  work, 
iftw  it  in  liie  Frauciaa,  the  Garafola,  the  Van  Eyck,   and   the 
others^  became  dearer  to  me  as  I  progressed  iu  my  attempt  to  purify 

ty  st^Ie.     I  attempted  humble  aubject*picturcs  during  my  earliest 
iwlcnt  days,  aud   sent  them  to  the   ftthibitions,  and   was  favoured 
br  admittance;  they  were  honesty  though  sometimes  bungling,  examples 
Jf  my  advancing   aims.     Careful   observation  and  the   reading    of 
■  Lanzi  "  convinced  me  that  all   the  great   Italian    artists,  iacluding 
Htc     cinqueccntist!!,   had   gn>wn   from     a    training  of  patient  sclf- 
Kstraint,  imposed  by  masters  who  had  never  indulged  their  hands  in 
Uncertainty  and  dash,  and   that  the  wise  and  enthusiastic  pnpiU  had 
delighted  in  the  devotion  of  humility  till  far  ou  in  their  maturity.    Tlie 
laudelion  clock  in  the  "  St.  Catherine  "  by  Raphael,  and  the  flowers 
-notably  the  purple  flag  blossoms — iu  the  *'  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  " 
Titian,  were    edifying    examples  of   this   spirit    in  the    highest 
Bters,  altogethefj  as  it  seemed,  overlooked  by  modern  students. 
Dulwieh  fJallery  was  one  of  my  haunts.     There  I  observeil  that  an 
rly    portrait  of    his    mother   by    Rubens   had   uuexpectcdiy  this 
baractcristic  of  care  and  humility;  and  a  portrait  by  Holbein  there 
scinatcd  me  with  ibt  delicate  painting.      It  was  of  a  man  possessing  a 
abbly  white  l>eard.      It   is  now  forty-two   years   since  I  have  seen 
besCj  but  more  notable  examples  of  early  practice  have  coufirnied  the 
bndnaions  they  forced  upon  me,  that  in  art,  as  in  other  pursuits,  it 
a  loss  in  the  cud  both  for  schools  and  for  iudividuals  to  begin  as 
asters.     My  business  was,  however,  only  for  myself.     I  had  to  find 
Itt  a  path  for  my  own  feet,  and  for  mine  only.      I  had  no  temptation 
<  think  of  founding  a  school.      By  nature,  and  by  the  encouragement 
my  City  painting-master,  I  was  slovenly,  and  impatient  for  result. 
ce  having  decided  this   to    he   my  besetting   sin,  I  had  pursuing 
oofs  of  the  need  of  self- restraint.     What  might  be  profitable  as  a 
irse  for  other  students  was   shut  out  to  me,  and,  as  I  sought  in 
^very  direction  for  the  guidance  of  my  own  steps,  so  it  seemed  to  me 
it  was  necessary  for  others  to  do,  since  there  was    no   systematic 
instruction  to  be  bad. 

This  was  my  state  of  mind  in  those  first  days  of  studentahip,  iu 
rhich,  be  it  remembered,  I  had  somehow  or  other  to  support  myself  by 
|>y  brush  in  the  intervals  of  regular  study.     Alillais  and  myself  used 
talk  about  painting  aud  our  tasks  at  home  much  to  the  effect  of 
be  foregoing  pages,  aud  1  at  this  time  raised  his  opinion  of  me  by 
bowing  him  a  picture  of  mine  on  ita  way  to  the  British  Institution. 
Tn  return,  his  power  dazzled  me  both  in  a  painting  of"  Klgiva^'andin 
hirge  picture  of  "The  Widow's  Mite,"  which  I  saw  in  his  studio 
fore  it  was  scut  to  the  Westminster  HaJl  competition.     I  remember 
$th  pleasure  iitill  his  impulsive  introduction  of  mc  to  his  parents  as 
(the  student  who  drew  so  well/'     After  this  he  came  to  my  studio 
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and  saw  a  picture  of  mine  (never  finished),  and  later  "  The  Escape  of 
Madeleine  and  Porphyro,"  from  "The  Kve  of  St.  Agues.'' 

But  l)eforc  1  had  begun  to  paint  either  of  these  pictures  nu  event 
of  no  little  importance  occurred  to  me ;  a  fellow-student,  one  Telfcr, 
spoke  to  me  of  Ituskin's  **  Modem  Painters,"  and  ended  by  lending  it 
for  a  few  days. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  thought  that  the  world  regarded  art  as  a 
Bort  of  vagabondisli  cleverness  ;  that  it  was  almost  a  disgrace  to  have 
a  passion  for  art  in  modem  times,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  hope 
that  moderu  intellect  would  profess  its  enthusiasm  for  it.  I  name 
this  with  full  knowledge  that  it  reveals  a  one-sided  acquaintance 
with  the  society  uf  the  day.  To  get  through  the  buok  I  had  tu  »it 
np  most  of  the  night  more  than  once,  and  I  returned  it  before 
I  had  got  half  the  good  there  was  in  it ;  but,  of  all  reader^  none 
so  strongly  as  myself  could  have  felt  that  it  was  written  eipreuly 
for  him.  When  it  had  gone,  the  echo  of  its  words  stayed  with  me 
and  pealed  a  further  meaning  and  value  in  their  inspiration  whenever 
my  more  solemn  feelings  were  touched  in  any  way. 

At  this  time  I  was  neglecting  my  chances  as  a  portrait -painter, 
somewhat  unmtclligibly  to  my  household,  and  I  am  afraid  my  course 
seemed  altogether  negligent  and  thoughtless.  I  had  sold  a  picture 
from  "  Woodstock,"  in  the  previous  exhibition,  for  £20  to  a  prize* 
holder  in  the  Art  Union.  This  I  spent  on  a  picture  never  completed. 
I  commenced  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  picture  on  the  6th  of  February. 
A  double  portrait  taxed  my  daylight  very  much,  bo  that  I  had  to 
paint  much  of  this  Keats  picture  by  candle-light.  One  single 
risitor,  when  I  was  at  home  in  the  daytime,  came  during  this  period. 
He  had  been  brought  by  a  fellow-student,  and  was  an  idle  man  then, 
and  used  to  sit  by  the  fire  while  I  worked,  discoursing  mainly  of 
the  country,  and  of  churches  there,  and  their  architectural  features, 
of  brasses,  and  other  autiquarian  matters  of  some  moment  to  me.  It 
seemed  unaccoxmtablc  to  mc  that  he  should  have  any  interest  in 
coming.  Mark  what  was  in  reserve  !  1  sent  my  painting  in  about 
the  6th  of  April,  and  I  put  the  price  of  .£70  upon  it.  Soon  after 
the  Art  Union  list  was  published,  and  Mr.  Bridger,  my  visitor,  was 
shown  to  have  a  £70  prize.  I  could  not  resUt  the  temptation  to 
write  to  him,  pointing  out  that  the  amount  of  his  prize  waa  the  exact 
price  of  my  work,  as  he  would  see  in  the  Academy  list,  and  that  I  hoped 
it  would  please  him  to  buy  it.  His  reply  was,  curtly,  that  he  should  look 
at  all  the  pictures  for  sale ;  that,  if  mine  was  the  best,  he  should  choose 
it ;  if  not,  he  should  take  another.  But  after  looking  for  a  month  or 
more,  he  came  at  last  to  mine,  and  bought  it.  The  picture  was 
finished  in  Millais'  studio ;  wc  worked  together  late  through  the 
night  for  company.  His  picture  was  "  Cymon  and  Tphigenia."  and 
once,   in  return  for  some  drapery  I  did  in  his  picture,  he  painted  a 
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liftod  of  oue  of  the  revellers  in  mine,  mrliich  I  can  now  dtstingnish 
by  its  precise  touchiDg,  noticed  by  me  at  the  time.  It  is  the  left 
band  of  the  matx  throwing  his  head  b^ck  towards  the  spectator. 

On  the  firet  day  of  the  exhibition  I  had  a  repetition  of  an  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  year,  for  llossctti  came  up  boisterously,  and  in 
loud  toDguc  made  mc  feci  very  confused  by  declaring  that  mine  was 
the  best  picture  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  it  was  from  Keats  made 
him  e\tra-cnthu3iastic,  fori  think  no  painter  had  ever  before  painted 
from  this  wonderful  poet,  who  then,  it  may  scarcely  be  credited,  was 
little  known.  I  had  never  seen  any  but  the  original  edition  of  his 
work  {alas !  since  lost  by  lending).  Rossetti  frankly  asked  me  to  let 
him  call  upon  me ;  before,  I  luid  only  been  on  nodding  terms  with 
him  in  the  school.  He  had  always  a  following  of  noisy  students 
there,  and  these  had  kept  me  from  approaching  him  with  more 
tbau  a  nodj  except  wlicu  once  I  found  him  perched  on  some  steps 
drawing  Ohiberte,  whom  I  also  studied ;  that  nobody  cUe  did  so 
bad  given  ua  subject  for  ten  minutes'  talk.  It  was  thus  "The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes  "  which  first  brought  the  three  future  Prc-Kapbaelite 
Brethren  into  intimate  relations. 

In  a  few  days  more  he  was  in  my  studio,  talking  about  his  position, 
his  work,  and  his  prospects.  He  was  then  greatly  disheartened 
about  his  studies  from  still  life,  which  his  master,  Madox  Brown^ 
had  insisted  upon  his  doing.  1  had  been  content  to  see  F.  Madox 
Brown's  works  at  Westminster  Hall  with  great  silent  reeugnitiou  of 
the  genius  in  the  picture  of  "The  Body  of  Harold  brought  before 
^^*lUiam  the  Conqueror,''  but  Kossctti,  with  more  leisure,  had  taken 
the  pains  to  find  him  out  and  induce  the  painter  to  take  him  as 
pupil,  which  he  had  done  on  the  terms  of  a  friend.  In  this  way 
Rossetti  bad  been  set,  according  to  all  sound  rnlc,  to  paint  still  life 
and  to  copy  a  picture.  The  repetition  he  bad  ochievcd,  but  the 
'*  Itott/eg/*  which  he  dwelt  upon  to  mc,  tormented  his  soul  beyond 
power  of  endurance  ;  and  he  liad  turned  to  Leigh  Hunt  by  letter, 
asking  him  to  be  good  enough  to  read  some  'of  his  poems,  and  tell 
tim  whether  he  would  do  well  or  not  to  rely  upon  poetry  for  his 
bread.  My  namesake  had  replied  in  the  most  polite  and  com])li- 
mentary  manner  about  the  verses,  but  he  bad  implored  liim  for  his 
owu  soke,  if  he  had  any  prospect  whatever  as  a  painter,  on  no  account 
to  give  it  up,  for  the  life  of  a  poet  was  too  pitiable  to  be  chosen  in 
if30ol  blood,  and  thus  he  had  been  sent  back  again  to  consider  painting 
BS  his  main  means  of  support.  Was  it  necessary,  he  asked,  to  go 
again  to  the  "  bottles  "  ?  I  assured  him  of  my  great  deference  to  the 
high  judgment  of  his  master,  but  ventured  to  say  that,  although 
iu  all  but  extraordinary  coses  I  should  prescribe  the  same  course  to 
uny  pupil,  for  him  I  should  decide  that  the  ofa^ect  might  be  gained 
ly  choosing  one  of  his  recent  designs  (seen  and  admired  by  Millais 
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and  myself,  as  Ihcy  had  come  ruund  in  a  folio  belonging  to  a 
desiguiDg  club  of  wbich  we  were  members) — that  this  com- 
positioa  should  be  put  upon  cauvas  — that  the  work  shouUl  be  taken 
up  first  with  the  still  life — tbat^  thus  iuvested  with  vital  interest 
as  a  link  in  ou  idea  to  be  developeil,  it  would  furnish  him  with 
the  exercise  needful  to  prepare  his  spirit  for  the  esseuliul  core  of  the 
poem  he  had  to  paint.  This  opinion  ho  accepted  as  a  saggestiou  to 
be  at  once  adopted,  and,  that  I  might  explain  it  in  detail,  he  appUnl 
to  me  for  half  of  the  studio  which  I  was  just  taking.  I  agreed  to 
this,  and,  after  a  visit  together  to  Rochester  and  Blackheath  (reading 
Monckton  Milncs'  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Keats  "  on  the  way),  we  took 
possession  of  our  roughly  prepared  painting-room  (IK4^),* 

This  vas  my  first  actual  departure  from  the  paternal  roof,  and,  to 
begin  the  world,  I  had  the  ^70  from  tlie  Art  Union  and  about 
£7  from  portraits.  Tlie  first  picture  I  had  determined  to  paint  wu 
a  scene  from  "  Kienzi/'  an  expensive  one  in  models  of  men  and 
horses ;  with  which  last  my  good  friend  Mr.  John  Dlonnt  Price 
helped  me.  He  liad  previously  lent  me  his  bloodhound  for  the  "  St. 
Agnes  Eve/'  The  armour  had  to  be  borrowed,  and  journeys  for 
landscape  background  and  foreground  made  ;  so  that  the  sum  in  hand 
did  not  go  as  far  as  it  would  have  done  with  many  paintings  making 
greater  display. 

I  gained  many  advantages  by  our  partnership,  llossetti  had  then, 
perhaps,  a  greater  ac(|uainiance  with  the  poetical  literature  of  Europe 
than  any  living  man.  His  storehouse  of  treasures  seemed  incxhaus* 
tible.  If  he  read  twice  or  thrice  a  long  poem,  it  was  literally  at  his 
tongue's  end  ;  and  he  had  a  voice  rarely  equalled  for  simple  recitations. 
Another  gain  was  in  the  occasional  visits  of  P.  Al.  Brown,  the  painter 
of  the  historical  frescoes  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  who  kindly 
gave  me  advice  when  he  had  ended  his  counsel  to  Kossetti,  and 
always  explained  his  judgment  by  careful  reasouiug  aud  anecdote. 

The  eorapaniouship  of  Rossetti  aud  myself  soon  brought  about 
a  meetiug  with  Millais,  at  wliose  house  one  night  we  found  a  book 
of  engravings  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Camjx)  Santo  at  Pisa.  It  was 
probably  the  finding  of  this  hook  at  this  special  time  wliich  caused 
the  establishment  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Millats, 
Rossetti,  aud  myself  were  all  seeking  for  some  sure  grouud,  acme 
starting-point  for  our  art  which  would  be  secure,  if  it  were  ever  ao 
humble.  As  we  searched  through  this  book  of  engravings,  we  found 
in  them,  or  thought  we  found,  that  freedom  from  corruption,  pride, 
and  disease  for  which  we  sought.  Here  there  was  at  least  do 
(race  of  dccliuc,  no  conventionality,  no  arrogance.  Whatever  iLc 
imperfection,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  art  was  simple  and  sincere — was^ 
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[as  Buakin  afterwards  said^  "  eternally  snd  unalterably  true."  Think 
wUat  a  revelation  it  was  to  find  such  work  at  such  a  moment,  and 
j  to  recognize  it  with  the  triple  enthusiasm  of  our  three  spirits.  If 
Newton  could  say  cf  his  theory  of  graTitation,  that  his  conviction  of 
its  truth  iucreaaed  tenfold  from  the  moment  in  which  he  got  one 
other  person  to  believe  in  it,  was  it  wonderful  that,  when  we  three 
saw,  as  it  were,  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  this  truth  of  art,  it 
appealed  to  us  almost  with  the  force  of  a  revolution  ?  Neither 
then  nor  afterwards  did  we  affirm  that  there  was  not  much  healthy 
and  good  art  after  the  time  of  Raphael ;  but  it  appeared  to  us  that 
afterwards  art  was  so  frequently  tainted  with  this  canker  of  cor- 
ruption that  it  was  only  in  the  earlier  work  wc  could  Hnd  with  cer- 
ktainty  absolute  health.  Up  to  a  definite  imint  the  tree  was  healthy; 
above  it,  disease  began :  side  by  side  witli  life  there  appeared  death. 
Think  how  di^erent  were  the  three  temperaments  which  saw  this 
clearly.  I  may  say  plainly  of  myself,  that  1  was  a  steady  and  even 
enthusiastic  worker,  trained  by  the  long  course  of  early  ditliculties 
and  opposition  of  which  1  have  told  the  story,  and  determined  to  find 
I  the  right  path  for  my  art.  Rossetti,  with  his  spirit  alike  subtle  and 
^Afiery,  was  essentially  a  proselytizer,  sometimes  to  au  almost  absurd 
^^ricgrce,  but  possessed,  alike  in  his  poetry  and  painting,  with  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  of  the  must  intense  ({uality.  Alillais,  again, 
stood  in  some  respects  midway  between  ns,  ihowing  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  extraordinary  artistic  faculty  with  an  amount  of  sterling 
Koglish  common-sense.  And,  moreover,  he  was  in  these  early  days, 
beyond  almost  any  one  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted^  full  of  a 
generous,  quick  enthusiasm  ;  a  spirit  on  (ire  with  eagerness  to  seize 
irbfttever  he  saw  to  be  good,  which  shone  out  in  every  line  of  his 
face,  and  made  it,  as  Rossetti  once  said.  look  sometimes  like  the  face 

kf  an  angel.     vMl   of  us  had  our  qualities,  though  it  does  not  come 
ithiu  the  scope  of  this  paper  to   analyze  them  fully.     They   were 
such  as  rather  helped  than  embarrassed  us  in  working  together. 

"  Pre-RaphaeliLti  "   was  adopted,  after  some  discussion,  a&   a   dis- 

t:inctire  prefix,  though   the    word   had   first    been  used   as  a  term  of 

contempt  by  our  enemies.     And  as  wc   bound  ourselves  together, 

k^bc  word  "  brotherhood"  was  suggested  by  Uossctti  as  preferable  to 

^^cliquc  or  association.      It  was    in    a   little  spirit  of  fuu  that  we  thus 

Hpk^reed   that    Raphoel,   the  Prince  of  Painters,    was    the  inspiring 

«ufluencc  of  the  art  of  the  day ;  for  wc  saw  that  the  practice  of  con- 

t.emporary  painters  was   as  different  from  that  of  the  master  whose 

example  they  quoted,  as  established  interest  or  indiQerence  had  ever 

auade  the  conduct  of  disciples.      It  was  iustmctive  prudence,    how- 

^■vcr,  which  suggested  to   us  that  we   should    use  the  letters  IMt.B., 

unexplained,  on  onr  pictures  (after  the  signature)  as  the  one  mark  of 
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The  first  work  tbat  wc  agreed  to  do  after  this  was  a  series 
desigus  for  Keats'  "  Isabella."  These  were  to  be  executed  entirdj' 
on  our  new  iiriiieiplc!*,  and  suhscqueulljr  etched  for  publioatioa, 
Millais  chose  as  bis  subjeet  the  bousebold  of  Ijorcuzo's  brothen 
at  meals.  Rossetti  at  first  mnde  excuses  for  procrastiuatioQ.  I  did 
one  of  I/oreuzu  at  his  desk  iu  the  warehouse,  iu  order  that  thus 
(with  Millais'  design)  the  lover's  positiou  iu  the  bouse  tibould  bo  madu 
clear  to  the  spectator  from  the  outset.  Tliougb  MilUus  had  much 
oil  TTork  oa  hand  which  had  to  be  finished  in  tlic  old  style,  he  vai 
impatient  to  begin  in  the  new  manner,  and  he  auuouuccd  bia  detcr- 
miuation  to  paint  his  design.  But  \\\n  old  work  still  bung  about, 
until  we  were  almost  doubtful  of  the  time  before  the  aending-in  daj 
being  sufficient  for  tho  task,  when  suddenly,  about  November^  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  bis  studio  was  changed,  and  the  new  wbitfi 
canvas  was  installed  ou  the  easel.  Day  by  day  advanced,  at  a  pace 
beyond  all  calculation,  the  picture  now  known  to  the  whole  of  Kug- 
land,*  which  I  venture  tusayis  the  most  wonderful  painting  that  any 
youth  still  under  twenty  years  of  age  ever  did  iu  the  world. 

In  my  studio  Rossetti's  plan  of  work  promised  to  do  all  that  was 
desired.     The  picture  was  "The  Education  of  Mary  Virgin,"  and  be 
had  advanced   it  considerably,  but,  from  his  unchecked  ioapatience  at 
difficulties,  the  interruptions   to  our  work,  to  mine  as  macli  aa  to 
his,  were  so  serious  that  once  I  had  to  go  out  walking  with  him  to 
argue    that,   without   njore    self-restraint    on    his    part,   wc  should 
certainly  lose    our  chances  of  appearing,  in   the  same   season,   in 
a    baud  with  ^litlais.       He    took  this   remoustrancc   in    the   best 
part,    and     applied    himself    with    new    patience    to    liis    work, 
which     ultimately    poi^sessed    in    the  important   parts    the    most 
exquisite    beauty    and   grace ;    he  exhibited    it    subsequently    in    a 
gallery  in   Portland   Place.      Millais'  picture  was  seen  with  woiwlcr 
when  finished,  and  he  sold  it  before  his  '*  show  "  day.     My  "  private 
view  "  was  without   any  visitors,  but    the  picture  was  delivered  by 
myself  iu  the  evening,  still  wet,  at  the  Academy.     Before   wo  were 
admitted  to  varnish  our  pictures  we  learned  that  they  had  been  hung 
as  pcudauts  to  one  another  in  fair  places  just  above  the  line,  and 
in  the  Tittws  I  remember  the  notice  of  the  exhibition  bct^an  with  two 
columns  of  comment  upon  our  pictures  as  the  remarkable  feature  of  the 
collection.     The  fact  itself  was  an  unexpectedly  gratifying  tcslimoDT 
to  the  impression  the  works  had  made.     On  going  to  the  Acodomy 
at  seven  in  the  morning  (to  get  the  longest  opportunity,  if  uecesaarv, 
for  work  before  the  public  were  admitted  at  twelve),  we  wore  received 
by  many    of  the   members   with   cordial  compliments — some   iutiO- 
ducing  themselves  to  me  for  this  purpose — but  there  was  an  opposing 
spirit  of  iudignation  expressing  itself  loudly  by  some  artists.     The 
•  "Lqtcoxo  and  UabclK"  "ow  tclng  «xbilate<l  in  Uu-  Cksvi-i.-i  CaUcry. 
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fay  went  by  without  inquiry  from  any  one  of  the  price  of  my  "Rienssi." 

sctti  bad  already  gained  great  honour  by  his  sweet  picture,  and 

sold  it.     I  asked    ClOO  for  miue^  and  had  great  need  of  the 

Boney,  for  my  store  was  well-nigli  exhausted.     With  the  little  re* 

Biining,  however,  I  began  "The  Christian  Missionary"  picture,  and 

»me   part-proprietor  and  co-operator  as  illustrator  of  the  Germf 

^hich  was  started  soon  after  this  without  stock  of  cither  matter  or 

apitaL — of  nothing  hut  faith,  in  short.      As  weeks  and  months  went 

fg  the  indignation  of  our  opponents  hccamc  fiercer,  and  made  itself 

through  the  Press.     By  the  end  of  July  I  had  well-nigh  come  to 

ny  last  penny,  Bomc  work   that   I   had  been  commiMioned   to  do» 

on  which  I  had  spent  time  and  money,  ooming  to  nothing  from 

lie  change   of  feeling   about   our  school.     The   picture  from   the 

^cailcmy  came  back  to  my  dreary  studio,  and  I  was  at  my  wits'  end 

know  what  else  to  do,  when  Mr.  Egg  called  without  formal  intro- 

action,  saying  that  he  had  felt  the  greatest  interest  in   the  picture, 

ad  he  wwihed  to  know  whether  it  was  sold.     On  a  repetition  of  his 

sit,  he  said  that  a  friend  of  his — ^an   invalid — -had   been  extremely 

piaappotnted  not  to  have  seen  it  in  the  Kxhibition,  and  he  a.sked  me 

send  it  to  his  house  that  he  might  show  it  to  his  friend,  who  was 

oing  to  call  upon  him  in  two  days,    la  the  evening,  knowing  that  my 

idlord  had  his  eye  upon  the  picture  as  the  best  guarantee  for  the 

quarter's  rent,  then  due,  I  took  it  out  quietly  myself,  and  so  delivered 

at  Bayswater.      In  the  morning  the  landlord  threatened  me  with  an 

lecution,  and  1  had  to  give  up  to  him  my  few  articles  of  furniture, 

>ok&,  and  sketches,  and  go  hack  to  my  father's  house  :  he  received  me 

Ery  kindly.  My  vacation  was  not  a  cheering  onc,but  in  two  days  a  note* 

itmc  from  Egg  asking  me  to  call.     I  went,  and  he  was  not  in  ;  but  on 

railing  the  second  time,  the  servant  asked  my  name,  and  produced  a. 

^tter  which  told  mc  that  the  friend  was  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  well-known 

H^llector,  and  that  he  had  bought  the  picture,  generously  making  the 

cheque  for  £5  extra  to  pay  for  the  frame.*      When  I  presented  the 

bequc  I  asked  for  some  one  in  authority,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 

leave  the  money  on  account,  and  have  a  cheque-book,  which  was 

itcd,  as   great  testimony  to  my  apparent  trustworthiness,  and  1 

with  grand  air  and  paid  off  the  landlord,  who  was  persuaded  that 

I  had  been  shamming  poverty.       I  then  departed  to  the  Lea  marshes 

|>r    a   month,  and  painted  the   background   and    foreground  of  my 

I  Missionary  "  picture,  finding  a  model  there  also  for  the  hut  and  its 

ppcudoges.      1  had  no  studio,  and  thus,  because  T  was  very  fagged 

ith  my  long,  hard,  and  anxious  work,  it  seemed  a  good  opportunity 

go  to  Paris  for  a  holiday  with    ilossetti,  as  we   had  long  planned. 

Fe  came  back  with  greater  food  for  reflection,  but  withoiit  change  of 

The  purchuo  of  this  |ncttire  wu  aa  sofc  of  fteocroti^,  for  the  ^ntleioMi  Jiovtr 
BumI  ilio  work,  but  hid  it  awAy  in  a  cloect,  and  at  his  death,  the  family  sold  it  alone. 
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purpose.  Ary  ScbefTer  was  a  god  wbom  we  could  uot  adore.  De  la  Croix 
was  to  me  only  a  very  far  reraoved  old  master  of  poor  rapacity ;  cvco 
De  la  Ilocbe's  "  Hemicylo  "  seemed  fast  gyrating  round  Rimple  truiti 
to  get  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  Academical  precision.  On  my  return 
1  took  a  studio  with  southern  aspect,  to  gain  sunlight  for  my  picture, 
and  at  this  I  worked  solely  ami  steadily  throughout  the  winter  aoil 
spring,  until  the  seuding-iu  duy  came  round  agaiu,  with  one  or  two 
points  in  my  complicated  groups  scarcely  completed. 

In  the  meantime,  Millais  had  painted  his  "  Christ  in  the  Home 
of  His  Parents,"  and  my  picture  was  ngain  hung  a<i  a  pendant  to  bis. 
While  we  had  been  quietly  workiug  the  hantile  feeling  against  us  bad 
ahown  itaelf  to  be  wilder  and  more  extended.  A  newspaper  bad  ia  ^ 
its  gossiping  column  revealed  the  meaning  of  P.R.B.|  which  had  been  flj 
disclosed,  through  the  weakness  of  Kossetti,  to  a  rank  gosfiipcr,  and  ™ 
far  and  near  it  seemed  as  if  the  honour  of  Kapbacl  was  the  feeling 
dearest  of  all  to  the  bosom  of  England,  and  that  this  wc  bad  impiously 
assailed.  The  leading  jouruaU  dcuouoced  our  work  as  iniquitous  and 
infamous,  and,  tu  muke  our  enormity  more  shameful  in  extra-artistic 
circles,  the  great  Charles  Dickeus  wrote  a  leading  article  ngaiast 
Millais'  picture  in  Household  Words.  This  was  an  attack  upon 
the  whole  of  us,  and  though  my  picture  was  not  mentioned,  for 
the  prejudice  excited  was  more  practically  damaging  to  me,  since 
Millais  had  sold  hif  work,  while  mine  had  still  the  duty  to  perform 
of  tempting  150  guineas  out  of  the  pockets  of  some  admirer  or 
approver,  before  I  could  go  on  with  a  new  work.  Sometimes 
I  went  to  the  Exhibitiou  stealthily,  hoping  to  bear  some  opinion 
'expressed,  but  as  soou  as  the  public  arrived  at  my  picture  they  in- 
variably said,  "Oh,  this  is  one  of  those  preposterous  Preltaphaclitc 
works,"  and  went  on  to  the  next  without  looking  agaiu  upon  the 
canvas.  Oue  fellow-student,  some  years  my  senior,  told  me  that  he 
regretted  to  see  me  mixed  up  with  this  charlatanism ;  that  he 
perfeclly  understood  that  our  object  was  to  attract  great  attention  to 
ourselves  by  our  extravogant  work  ;  and  that  wbeu  we  bad  succeeded 
in  making  ourselves  notorious  (which,  being  undeniably  clever  fellovij 
we  should  soon  do),  we  should  paint  picturra  of  real  merit.  1  there- 
upon wickedly  said  that  he  had  divined  uur  purpose,  and  besought 
him  to  respect  the  secret,  at  which  he  led  me  to  liis  contribution  for 
the  year,  telling  me  that,  through  the  course  we  had  taken,  his  work, 
being  of  modest  aspect — and  it  was  this — was  entirely  overlooked. 
One  gain  my  picture  brought  was  a  note  from  J^fr.  Dycc,  oskuig  me 
to  call  upon  him;  when  I  went,  he  welcomed  me  with  recognition  ss 
the  student  in  the  Ltfo  School  whose  drawings  he  had  uoticed,  and  Itc 
congratulated  me  greatly  on  *'The  Christian  Missionary."  His  proposi- 
tion was — since  he  had  learned  tliat  I  bad  not  sold  ray  picture — that 
I  should  make  a  copy  for  him,  about  sixteen  by  twctrc  inches,  of  hia 
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«»  then  iu  the  Royal  Acadfimy,  of  "  Jacoh  and  Rachel."  The 
had  to  be  undertaken  between  six  and  eight  in  the  morning ;  " 
the  price  to  be  paid  was  tl5,  which  I  gladly  agreed  to.  And  »o 
forthwith  I  set  myself  to  this  task  ;  but  the  porters  were  not  up  when 
I  arrived,  and  I  was  left  ringing  at  the  bell  sometimes  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  with  no  remedy,  because  the  keeper  and  Mr.  Dyce  bad 
had  a  quarrel  about  the  plau,  and  the  latter  bad  forced  Mr.  Jones' 
hand  to  get  me  admittance  at  all.  Usually,  when  I  had  been  workiug 
an  hour,  there  was  the  signal  for  clearing  out   made,  and   I  had  to 

ttntinne  my  painting  oa  a  stairca&e  throughout  the  day,  going  from 
mc  to  time  to  the  picture  to  collect  further  facts.  The  money 
was  already  bespoken  for  pressing  debts,  and  I  was  driven  to  my 
kita'  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  escape  from  my  hopeless 
Respect.  There  was  the  post  of  draughtsman  to  the  Mosul 
expedition  under  Lavnrd  inviting  applicants.  I  wanted  still  to 
Bntiaue  the  fight  in  England,  but  without  money  how  could  I  get 
fli  picture  ready  for  next  year  ?     My  two  companions  were  using  the 

fMimmer  profitably;  I  was  losing  mine.      Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
once  to  go  to  the  East,  as  I  bad  already  intended  to  do  some  day. 
should  have  some  leisure  from  the  drudgery  of  servile  draughtsman- 
ship, and  I  would  paint  some  subjects  which  might  be  executed  there 
Bore  tnily  than  elsewhere.     The   gift  was   iu  the  hands  of  Sir  R. 
wrcftmacott.  who  had  been  kind  to  mc  in   giving  letters  for  student- 
ship, aud  I  opplied  to  him,  but  the  appointment  had  been  made  the 
Brevioua  day.     Thrown  thus  again  on  my  narrower  fate,  I  had  to 
wust  to   one   other  chance.     When  the  "  Ricnzi "  first    appeared, 
one    of    the    artists   who   eomplimcntcd    me    most    told    me    that* 
■e  could  not  afford   JEIOO,  or   he  would   buy  the  picture  at  once. 
Bat  he  sliould  be  glad   if   I  would  some  day  paint  him   a  picture 
Hf  one   or  two    figures   (something   like  a  picture  of   Hookas  there 
Kas    in    that    Exhibition)    from    Shakespeare    or    Tennyson.     At 
my  leisure  I  vas  to  do  a  design   for    the  commissiou,  and  let  him 
see  it.     1  had  not  liked  to  remind  him  of  this   aud   to  ask   for   an 
adrancc;  but  at  last  I  resolved  upon  doing  so,  for  it  seemed  my  only 
chance  of  being  able   to  work.      Among   the  subjects  which  I  was 
eager  to  paint,  should  my  patron  be  satisfied,  three  presented  them- 
telrca   u  most  suitable — one  of  "  The  Lady  of  Shalotj"   with   the 
web  breaking  about  her;  one  of  "  Claudio  and  Isabella;"  aud  the 
last,  au  idea  of  which  I  have  never  yet  made  use.     I  worked  at  these 
designs  almost  unceasingly  for  some  few  days,  aud  at  last,  pressed  by 
impAtieDce  to  see  the  result,  aud  to  hear  ray  encouraging  superior's 
approval,  as  well  as  to  get  the  means  to  pay  pressing  small  debts,  I 
sat  up  all  night  to  complete  the  drawings,  refreshing  myself  at  day- 
light  with  a  swim  in  the  Thames,  and  walking  to  my  friend's  house 
time  to  catch  him  as  he  rose  from  breakfast.     I  had  not  tbeu 
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seen  him  for  many  montlis.    When  I  apologized,  with  an  cxplanfttioa 
of  reasons,  for  my  delay  in  Laving  the  designs  ready  fur  submij«siaD 
to  liim,  and  announced  that  I  had  at  last  brought  them,  to  my  sur- 
prise he  declared  that  he  had  never  proposed  anything  of  the  kindf 
and  that  he  disliked  my  work  too  much  erer  to  have  thought  of  such 
a  request,  but  os  1  had  the  drawings  with  me  he  would  look  at  them. 
I  was  but  little  disposed  to  show  these,  but  did  so  at  last,  to  escape 
any  suspicion  of  resentment     Abruptly,  as  before,  he  declared  that, 
had  he  ever  intended  it,  the  sight  of  my  designs,  with  their  hideous 
affectation,  would  have  cured  him  of  the  desire  to  possess  any  work 
of  mine.     I  record  this,  acknowledging  that  the  man  at  bottom  wu 
not  bad-hearted.      He  had  got  warped  by  general  prejudice,  so   thit 
he  could  scarcely  see  what  he  was  doing.      I  went  away,   and  stayed 
in  the  street  for  a  few  miuutes,  too  giddy  and  bewildered  to  djectdc 
upon  my  course.    My  good  friend  Egg  lived  near.     Had  he  aUo  gone 
over  to  our  enemies?     It  would  be  well,  1  thought,  to  see  him.     I 
found  him  still  at  the  breakfast- table.      I  told  him  my  talc,  and  I 
said  that  it  was  no  affectation  for  mc  to  declare  that  for  me  to  judge 
of  the  designs  I  had  with  mc  was  impossible;  that  I  was  tired  and 
disheartened  for  the  time ;  that  perhaps  the  inventions  I  had  been 
busy    upon    lacked  the    spirit    which    my  reading   of    tho    author's 
meaning  bad  made  mc  desire  to  give  them.     Would  he  therefore 
tell  rac  quite  candidly  hts  exact  opiniou  ?    I  should  trust  to  him  to 
do  this,      lie  had   been  more  critical  recently,  but   I   had  the  best 
reason  to  believe  in  his  sincerity.     His  qualiBcations  otherwise  were 
balanced  thus  in  my  mind.     He  was  a  pictorial  dramatist  of  true 
power,  and  he  was  a  keen  reader  and  rcndcrcr  of  human  expression 
to   the    very    realm   of    poetic  inspiration,    if   not   of   imaginative 
interpretation.     He  was,    too,   of   eminently   temperate   judgmcui, 
He  turned  the  drawings   over    silently  as  to   words,  but   hummiug 
ambiguously,  and  broke  silence  by  asking  questions  about  the  designs 
from  Teuuviton  and  the  Shakespeare  subject,  which  showed  what  in 
them  struck  him  most.   He  said  finally  to  the  "  Claudio  and  Isabella," 

"And  DID say  that  ho  had  never  given  you  a  commiasioo? 

And  DID  he  say  that  these  designs  were  hideous  and  affected  ?  -DID 
you  offer  to  paint  any  of  these  for  fifty  pounds?  ''  And  then  he 
added,  "  I  ttunk  them  admirable ; "  and,  with  the  "  Claudio 
and  Isabella"  prison  scene  in  hand,  he  emphatically  proceeded, 
"  This  delights  roe.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  that  you  must  be  very 
hard  up — ^you  have  not  sold  your  picture,  and  I  suppose  you're 
not  got  any  paying  vork  in  hand.  I  can't  afford  fifty  guineas,  but  will 
you  do  a  small  picture  of  a  single  figure  for  twcuty-five  guineas? 
Think  of  a  subject,  and  let  me  see  the  design ;  and  in  the  meantime 
I  will  write  jou  a  cheque  for  a  few  pounds."  My  reply  vaa,  "  I 
am  always  losing  my  summer.     If  I   don't  get  to  work  now,  t>i:her 
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hinilrancc*  wUIcomc,  ami  next  year  I  shall  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  thu*  there  will  be  permanent  defeat.  I  have  a  panel  at  huuic, 
well  seasoned,  of  right  proportions;  you  like  the ' Claudio  and  Isabella ' ; 
let  mc  begin  tbe  picture  for  your  commission."  He  objected  that  it 
was  fai'  too  much  in  work,  but  added,  "  I  wish  to  sec  it  in  hand. 
Take  my  money  on  acconnt  for  a  future  picture,  and  commence  the 
'Claudio  aud  Isabella'  at  once;  we  will  settle  about  its  ownership 
afterwards,  and  you  shall  do  the  little  picture  when  it's  convenient." 

I  was  rejoiced  to  commence  the  picture.  Before  putting  it  on  the 
panel,  which  was  from  a  superannuated  coach,  and  prepared  by  my- 
•ctf,  I  considered  my  oppurtunities,  I  gained  permission  to  paint 
the  in«idc  of  the  prison  from  the  Lollard  prison  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  there  T  went  for  a  few  days',  very  much  outdone  in  smartness  by 
a  nan  wliom  I  hod  engaged  for  two  shillings  to  carry  some  of  my 
traps,  so  that  he  was  taken  for  the  master  and  I  the  servant  I  Several 
important  parts  I  did  there ;  the  lute  I  hung  up  in  the  little  window 
recess  to  get  the  true  light  upon  it,  and  1  made  my  assistant  stand 
to  make  sure  of  the  true  tones.  At  home  I  advanced  the  work 
sufficiently  to  make  a  well- established  beginning. 

About  this  time  my  ''Christian  Missionary  "  came  back  unsold 
and  uniuquircd  for.      It  is  in  the  gallery  now,  to  be  seen  with  the 
others,  in  perfect  preservation,  though  it  left  my    hand    thirty-six 
years  ago,      I  can  look  at  it  now  dispri.«siouatcly,  as  though  the  young 
inaa  who  did  it  had  been  some  other.     I  can  see  its  shortcomings 
and  its  faults ;    some  the  young  man  saw  himself  without  having 
time   and    means    to    correct    them ;    and    I   can    sec    its    merits, 
and    I   can    see    them    more   clearly   than  the    youthful  workman 
could    when    he    was    as  then   tired  with    his   night-aud-day  devo- 
tion   to    expressing    his  meaning;    tired,   although  the  labour  was 
the   fascination   of   his    life,    and  dispirited  when  the    world    gave 
Itim    not    one    word    of  encouragement  or    commeudatian.     And  1 
^^wonder  at  the  little  urigiuality  of  taste  there  was  among  our  fathers 
^Bnd  mothers  when  it  was  offered  to  them,  and  they,  dealers  and  rich 
^Hnen  itf  taste,  turned  away  from  it   with  contempt.*      When  I  waa 
^Bbrrnuging  to  send  it  to  some  provincial  cxliibitton,  Alillais  wrote  from 
^Oxford,  where  he  was  with  Charley  Collins,  telling  mc  that  the  lady 
and  gentleman  with  whom  they  were  staying  had  liked  my  picture  in 
^^hc  exhibition,  and  that  he  believed  if  I   sent  it  they  would  buy  it 
^P<\Dd  so  it  went  to  Oxford^  aud  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Combe  came  back  in 
its  place.     This  put  mc  on  my  (financial)  legs  again,  and  I  determined 
"fco  paint  a  new  picture  for  the  next  year's  Exhibition,  although  it  was 
already  late  in  tlic  autumn  to  begin   the  background  of  the  design, 
'^hich  I  most  earod  for.     Bat  I  felt  that,  if  possible,  I  should  appear 

*  lilt*  piotur«.  witli  the  "  Claodio  and  jKU>ella,"  i»  now  in  (he  Pii]«  Art  SoQi«ty'e 
sn»,  I  lA  Xcvr  Rona  Strot't 
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with  an  importaut  work  next  M&y,  Icftt  the  enemy  should 
triumph  over  our  causo,  as  far  as  I  couhl  represent  U,  as  having 
permanently  defeated  m,  and  I  determined  to  attempt  the  subject  I 
have  mentioned^ — one  from  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona/' 

I  went  at  once  to   Sevcnonks-  with  llossetti,  who  wished  to  paint  a 
sylvan  background  to  one  of  the  many  fine  designs  which   at  this 
time  he  did  not  bring  to  a  conclusion  as  oil  pictures.      A  month's 
I)lca$ant   and   busy   stay  enabled  us  to  return   to   town.      Then  the 
work  of  drawing   from  models  and  collecting  materials  had   to  be 
promptly   undertaken.      Mr.   Frith,   R.A.,  kindly  lent  mc   a  suit  of 
armour^  which  the  servant  at  my  lodgings  announced  as  a  tin  suit  oC 
clothes.     James    Hanuar   (the  present  magistrate)  sat  for  the  head 
oi  Valentine,    and    a    young  barrister,  already  well  known     among 
joumaltsts,  and  since  greatly  distinguished  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  at 
the  Antipodes,  was  good  enough  to  let  me  paint  the  Proteus  from  his 
posing.      At   the   last  the  completion  of  the  picture  was  imperilled 
by  unexpected  events,  so  that  I  scarcely  completed  it  on  the  day  fixed 
by  the  Academy.    This  year  I  had  a  less  good  place  in  the  Kxbibition 
than  before,  and  I  should  say  that  all  of  our  works  suffered  greatly 
by  the  ab^^cncc  of  support   for   their   key  of  colour  and  cfiect.     The 
treatment    by    the    Press    was    more    fierce    than    before.      Ou 
strongest    enemy    advised   that   the    Academy,   having  shown    oa 
works  80  far,  to  prove  hoir  atrocious  they  were,  could  now,  with 
the  approval  of  the   public,  depart  from  their  usual  rule  of  leaviofr 
each   picture   ou  the  walls  until  the  end   of  the  season,  and  take 
ours  down  and  return  them  to  us.     lu   tlic   schools  (as   we  wcre^ 
told)   a    professor  referred   to   our   works  in  such  terms  that    th 
wavering  students  resorted    to   the  very  extreme  course   of  hissin 
us.     The  critic  before  mentioned,  finding  the  pictures  still  left  on  the 
walls,  then  wrote  that,  although  the  Academy  was  dead  to  the  feelio 
of    self-respect    which  should    prompt    the    Council   to    act   on   hi 
advice,  there  was  cause  for  congratulation  in   the  thought   that 
gentleman  of  taste  who  valued   his  reputation  would  purchase  sue 
pictures;  and,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  so  it  seemed,  since  the  pos' 
never  brought  mc  letters  without  their  containing  anonymous  insult 
There  was,  indeed,  only  one  paper  in  tiondon  which  did  not  j 
in  the   general    cry  ;    this  was  the  Spectator,  the  editor  of   whi 
from  the  first  permitted  William  Uossetti  {the  brother  of  the  painter^ 
to  defend  our  cause  in  his  Journal.     With  this  exception,  the  publi 
condemnation  of  our  principle  of  work  was  universal,  and  at  thi 
time  our  cause  seemed  hopeless, 

WiLLUH     HOLHAX    UVNT. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  formidable  conditions  of  the  Irisli  problem 
depend  upon  cousiderationa  more  important  than  those  of 
ponad»,  shillings,  and  pcnee^  still  Mr,  GilTcn  has  done  good  service 
in  calling  public  attention  to  the  statistical  and  financial  aspects  of 
the  question.  His  contributions  to  it  embrace  two  essays,  which  It 
will  be  well  to  keep  distinct,  as  they  relate  tu  entirely  different 
branches  of  the  subject. 

The  &rst,  which   appeared   under  the  signature  of  "  Economist/' 
explained  iu   detail,   and  supported   by   numerous  ft^ircsj  a  scheme 
T  buying  out  Irish  landlords,  and  transforming  Irish   tenants   into 
iroprietors. 

The  second,  which  appeared  under  his  ova   name   in    the    last 

number  of  the  Nineteenth  Centitryy  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  reconcile 

the  British  public    to  Home   Kule,  by  showing   tliat   they  will  be 

gainers  rather  than  losers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  a  repeal 

f  the  Union  and  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 

For    convenience    the    first  will   be   referred   to   as  the    "  Land 

chemc,"  and  the  second  as  the  "  Home  Rule  Scheme." 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  them, 

r  the  land  scheme  will   probably  be  even  more   necessary   if  we 

'ject  Home  Rule  than  if  we  grant  it. 

The  general  idea  of  the  laud  scheme  was,  as  far   as  I  know,  6rst 

ggestcd  in  au  article  of  miue  in    the  Fortnightly   Review  of  last 

orember,  but  it  is  such    au  obvious  one  that  no   particular  credit 

can  be  claimed  for  the  lirst  suggestion,  and  I  was  only  too  happy  to 

»cc  it  supported  by  such  a  high  authority  as  Mr.  Giffeu,  and   widely 

discussed    as    "Mr.    Giffen's    scheme/'    especially    as    the    leading 

features,   and  even   the   detailed   figures,  of  his  plan  corresponded 
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very    closely   vith    those    at    vliicU    I    had    myself  arriTcd 
pendently. 

Stated  shortly  it  is  this: — The  rental  of  Ireland,  which  might 
become  the  subject  of  purchase  by  the  State,  taken  ou  the  scale  of 
the  judicial  rcuts  fixed  l>y  the  Loud  Courta,  would  be  about  £8,000,000 
a  year.  This  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  at  least  20  per  coat 
to  arrive  at  the  fair  rent  at  the  present  day,  after  allowing  for  the 
fall  in  all  agricultural  produce,  and  for  bad  debts  and  expenses  of 
collectioD.  This  leaves  je6,4O0,00O  a  year,  which  at  twenty  years' 
purchase  would  require  a  sura  of  :£l28j000,000  for  its  purchase. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  any  precision  of  figures,  as  the 
scheme  of  the  Government  will  probably  be  known  in  ft  few  days, 
which  will  be  based  ou  full  oERcial  information,  and  I  can  only  say 
that,  whether  it  be  more  or  leu,  the  principle  of  the  scheme  would 
remain  applicable,  aa  there  would  be  ample  security  against  any  undus 
burden  being  thrown  on  the  British  taxpayer. 

Taking,  however,  the  figure  of  jt  128,000,000,  interest  ou  this  at 
8  per  cent,  and  ^  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund,  would  form  an  annual 
charge  of  ^£4^480,000  a  year.  The  problem  is  to  sec  how  this  could 
be  met  without  imposing  too  great  a  risk  or  too  heavy  a  burden 
the  British  tax-payer^  and  its  solution  ia  as  follows. 

For  this  charge  of  €4,480,(XX)  a  year  the  State  would  hif» 
purchased  a  rental  which,  after  abating  20  per  cent  from  the 
judicial  rent,  was  £6,400,000  a  year.  This  would  admit  of  a  further 
reduction  of  30  per  cent.,  or  50  per  cent,  in  all,  ou  the  judicial  rent, 
being  made  in  fixing  the  rent  charge  at  which  the  tenants  ore  to  becooM 
proprietors  of  their  holdings.  Rents  reduced  50  or  even  30  per  cent, 
below  the  judicial  rent  would  certainly  be  paid,  and  the  tenant's 
interest  would  have  a  high  saleable  value.  But  the  British  tax-payer 
would  not  have  to  rely  on  this  rent-charge  alone  for  his  protectioo. 
Mr.  Giffen  gives  a  statement  of  .^3,704,000  a  year  as  the  amount  of 
the  grants  made  from  Imperial  revenue  for  local  administration  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  1884^5.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme 
that  tliesc  grants  should  he  stopped,  and  the  expenditure  undertaken 
by  local  boards  in  Ireland,  to  which  the  rent-charge  payable  by  the 
new  tenant  proprietors  shall  be  made  over.  Thus  tlie  English 
Government  would  be  relieved  from  the  odium  and  responsibility  of 
collecting  rents,  and  each  district  would  have  to  collect  its  own  rents, 
or  go  without  the  schools,  roads,  and  other  local  objects,  for  which 
those  rents  provided  the  only  fund. 

As  there  is  no  chance  of  those  Irish  grants  being  reduced  under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  extent  of  the 
present  grants  the  British  tax-payer  would  be  no  loser  by  guarantse- 
ing  with  one  hand  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  he  saved  with  the 
other. 
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Air.  Gificn  assumes  that  the  whole  CSvOljOOO  a  year  conld  bo 
saved.  I  think  this  estimate  somewhat  excessive,  as  I  doubt  the 
poosibility  of  handing  over  the  whole  charge  for  the  Irish  police  as 
long  as  it  maintains  its  quasi-military  character.  But  I  think  we 
might  safely  calculate  on  j£3,00(-),000  a  year  being  saved  out  of  Irish 
grants  and  loans,  leaving  about  £1,500,000  a  year  to  be  made  up 
by  a  first  cLargc  on  a  total  rent-charge  of  j£8,000,000  a  year,  of 
judicial  rents,  reduced  to  £1^000,000  a  year.  This  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  different  districts,  each  of  which  would  thus  have 
ita  own  local  budget  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  and  any  failure  to 
^eet  ita  quota  of  the  £1,500,000  a  year  due  to  the  Imperial 
^chequer  would  become  a  charge  on  that  district  leviable  by  a 
general  rate  on  all  property  within  it. 

It  would  be  important  to  attach  certain  conditions  to  the  tenure 
of  the  new  property  thus  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants,  so 
aa  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  is  now 
snSering. 

Subdivision  below  a  certain  limit  should  he  strictly  prohibited. 
Sablettiug  at  an  increased  rent  should  also  be  prohibited,  though 
perfect  freedom  of  sale  at  the  fixed  rent-charge  should  be  allowed. 
The  latter  provision  is  very  important,  for  it  would  tend  to  isolate 
eaeh  individual  case,  and  prevent  combinations  of  a  whole  class 
suffering  from  a  common  grievance  of  excessive  rents.  If  A  bought 
the  tenant-right  of  one  holding;  with  his  own  money  at  a  moderate 
price,  while  B  bought  another  with  borrowed  money  at  an  extravagant 
rate,  A  would  have  no  motive  to  combine  with  B,  and  risk  losing  his 
own  property,  or  having  to  submit  to  a  heavy  rate,  iu  order  to  relieve 
B  from  the  consequence  of  his  own  folly.  Tliis  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  collectioa  of  the  rent-charge  in  each  district  by  the 
local  board,  and  in  fact  render  it  quite  secure,  as  there  would  be 
scarcely  a  holding  in  Ireland  which  at  this  reduced  fixed  rent,  would 

«t  have  a  saleable  value. 
Even  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  like  a  general  conspiracy  against  rents  in  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  arc  as  a  mle  good  rent-payers,  and  will 
make  great  &acri6ces  rather  than  risk  being  evicted,  I  can  confirm 
from  personal  experience  the  statement  made  the  other  night  in  the 
Uouiic  of  Commons  by  the  Irish  Secretary.  Mr.  John  Morley,  speak- 
ing from  official  information,  that  the  refusal  to  pay  rent  is,  even 
now,  almost  entirely  confined  to  cases  where  the  landlord  is  imable 
or  unwilling  to  make  reductions  to  meet  the  depression  of  the  times 
equal  to  those  which  English  landlords  have  almost  universally  made 
during  the  I&st  two  years.  I  have  been  in  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed and  disturbed  districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years ;  I  was  in  one  of  the  worst  of  them  lost  autumn^ 
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where  boycotting  was  in  full  force  ;  and  I  can  tafcly  say  that  I 
never  yet  come  across  a  single  instance  in  which  there  wels  anythu 
like  a  general  strike  against  payment  of  rent  when  the  landlord  wai 
willing  to  concede  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.  In  all  such  cues 
rents  have  been  and  are  being  paid,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional  ta- 
stances  of  sheer  inability.  There  would  therefore  be  really  very  Uttle 
risk  of  the  margin  required,  after  deducting  the  Irish  grants,  not 
being  paid. 

But  even  if  the  risk  were  greater  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
encounter  it.  All  those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  must  be  aware  that  the  land  question  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation. 

What  is  the  actual  state  of  that  question  ?     The  chief,  or  I  might 
rather  say  the  sole^  industry  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland  is  that  of  a|^cal- 
ture.    Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population^-or,  in  other  words,  3,000,000 
of  people — in  Ireland  depend  on  the  land  for  their  living.      Of  these,  i 
two-thirds,  or  2,000,000,  consist  of  tenants  and  their  families,  who  pay  ' 
rente  to  not  more  than  9,000  or  10,000  landlords.    Of  the  20,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  one-half  is  owned  by  less  than  750  proprietors. 
One  hundred  and  ten  landlords  bold  among  them  4,000,000  acres.    Of 
these  about  half  are  non-resident.     The  absence  of  other  modes   ol 
employment  has  led  to  an  intense  competition  for   laud,   which   hu 
had  the  effect  of  screwing  up  the  standard  of  rents  to  a  scale  which 
u  far  too  high,  whether  relatively  to  the  scale  of  rents  iu  Eoglaad 
and  Scotland,or  to  the  value  of  tlie  produce  of  the  soil.  Legitimate  rent 
is  the  surplus  of  so  much  of  the  produce  as  rcmaina  after  the  cultirators 
of  the  soil  have  been  supported  in  a  |>osition  of  decent  comfort  com- 
patible with  civilized  existence.     Tried  by  this  teat  the  scale  of  rents 
in  Ireland  is  altogether  excessive.      By  far  the  most  numerous  clais* 
the  tenants  of  small  holdings,  are  neither  decently  fed,  clothed,  aor 
lodged,  and  live  in  a  state  of  destitutiou  unknown  among  tho  labour* 
ing  classes  of  any  other  European  country.      Even  the  larger  farmer*, , 
who  are  what  is  called  "  warm  men,"  and  have  saved   money,  havej 
rarely  done  so  except  by  extreme  pcnuriousncss,  and  living  in  a  mannc 
far  below  the  standard  of  the  correapoudiog  classes  In  other  oountrte 
When  I  first  visited  Ireland  I  made   it  my  business  to  compare  th« 
scale  of  rents   and   standard  of  living  of  small  Irish   fanners   with 
those  of  a  similar  class   in   my   own   county  (Orkney),  and  I   soniL^J 
swrivcd  at  the  conclusion  that  Irish  rents  are,  on  the  average,  fully^j 
a  third  higher  than  for  better  holdings  of  the  same  class  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

When  the  Laud  Commissioners  were  fixing  fair  rents  under  the 
Land  Act,  and  there  was  a  great  outcry  that  they  were  makix 
excessive  reductions,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Fonter  st 
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Iriab  Secretary's  Lalge  in  Phoenix  Park,  in  which  I  toUl  him  that  I 
was  courinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  fixing  rents  too  high, 
and  that  anything  above  Griththa'  valuation  could  not  he  paid, 
onless  pricca  kept  up  and  th^re  was  a  period  of  agricultural 
proBperity. 

This  prediction  has  been  abundantly  verified  ;  prices  have  fallen 
ully  .*)<)  per  cent.,  and  landlords  in  England  and  Scotland  have  bad 
submit  to  a  reduction  averaging  net  less  than  2j  per  cent,  on  what 
irere  considered  fair  rents  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  Irish  tenants 
say,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  say  truly,  "  We  cannot  pay 
rents  without  a  reduction  equal  to  that  which  English  and  Scotch 
^—Landlords,  and  most  of  the  good  Irish  landlords  are  giving  voluntarily." 
^Hdut  there  are  a  number  of  Irish  landlords  who  are  poor  and  embar- 
^Bftsaed,  auu  who  say,  "  We  have  been  already  obliged  to  make  one 
^■Veductiou  of  20  j>er  cent,  by  the  Land  Act,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  another  reduction  of  !25  per  cent,  on  that." 

When  this  is  the  case  social  war  breaks  out,  and  the  landlord 
ights  for  his  full  rents  by  evictions,  while  the  tenants  defend 
«msclvcs  by  nonpiiymcnt,  backed  by  boycotting. 
What  aggravates  the  difficulty  is,  that  in  a  vast  nnrabcr  of  cases 
c  rents  arc  not  only  too  high,  but  arc  levied  on  the  occupiers  for 
eir  own  improvements.  You  may  go  round  the  whole  West  of  Ire- 
nd,  from  Donegal,  through  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare.  Kerry,  and  the 
uth  of  Cork,  and  hardly  6nd  one  small  holding  out  of  ten  in 
which  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  was  balf-a-crown  an  acre,  and 
where  the  whole  additional  value  acquired  by  draining,  enclosing, 
building  a  cottage,  and  bringing  bog  or  moor  into  cultivation,  has 
not  been  created  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessor.  I  know  instance 
after  instance  where  the  land  was  not  worth  sixpence  an  acre  in  its 
natural  state,  and  is  now  let  at  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  an  acre,  simply 

Iaud  solely  on  account  of  tenants*  improvements.  Such  a  state  of 
ttiiogB  cannot  last.  The  abstract  justice  of  Hcaly's  clause  is  incon- 
pstiblc,  that  tenants  ought  not  to  be  rented  on  their  own  improve- 
pUents,  but  its  practical  application  would  annihilate  incomes  which 
I  have  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  been  recognized, 
for  generations  as  just  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  any  other 
description  of  property. 

This  is  the  real  ditHculty  of  dealing  with  the  paralysis  of  law  in 
Ireland.  The  right  arm  of  England  is  amply  strong  enough  to  strike 
down  Land  and  National  Leagues,  and  suppress  any  form  of  organized 
opposition  to  the  running  of  the  Queen's  writs ;  but  its  action  is 
arrested  by  the  feeling,  that  this  practically  means  employing  British 
oueta  to  enforce  nnjust  and  impossible  rents.     Thus, 


"  CooioICDca  'til  makei  cowards  oC  ui  sil." 
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and   tho  first  condition    of  a   stem   enforcement    of   the    lav   is  i 
settlement  of  the  land  question. 

Such  a  settlement  can  only  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ynjt ;  citiier 
by  buying  out  the  landlords  by  such  a  scheme  as  baa  been  suggested ;  H 
or  by  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  whicb,  with  an  independent  Irish  ^* 
Parliament,  would  certainly  mean  confiscation  without  compenaation. 
Even  without  Home  Rule  it  would  mean  leaving  them  to  die  by  a 
lingering  instead  of  by  a  sudden  deaths  for  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
evict  half  the  population  of  Ireland,  passive  rcsistancCj  backed  by 
boycotting,  and  in  the  last  resort  by  outrages,  will  surely  prevail 
against  a  mere  handful  of  unpopular  landlords. 

The  alternative  of  leaving  the  Irish  landlords  to  their  fate  is  one 
which  I  hope  will  never  be  adopted.  It  would  be  in  the  last  degree 
mean  and  dislionourable,  and  it  can  never  pay  a  great  nation  to  do 
a  mean  and  dishonourable  thing.  ^Vhe^  we  proclaimed  N^ro 
Emancipation,  what  would  the  world  have  thought  of  us  if  we  bad 
indulged  ourselves  in  the  honours  of  a  che^p  philanthropy  at  the  ^m 
expense  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors?  The  case  of  the  Irish  ^M 
landlords  is  exactly  similar,  or  even  stronger,  for  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  formed  our  garrison  and  fought  our  battle* 
in  the  days  when  the  struggles  between  Pratcstanta  and  Cathotict,| 
Stuarts  and  Hanoverians,  were  questions  of  life  or  death.  Nor  arc] 
wo  free  from  blame  even  iu  more  recent  times,  for  it  was  British 
bigotry  aud  bliuducss  which  prevented  the  endowment  of  Catholic 
priests  at  the  time  of  the  Union^  delayed  Catholic  emancipation 
until  it  lust  the  grace  of  concession,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  i 
comparatively  moderate  measures  of  land  reform  proposed  by  Mr.  J 
Sharman  Crawford  and  Mr.  Butt 

It  would  be  shabby  in  the  extreme  to  throw  all  the  conscqurnas 
of  these  miscarriages  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Irish  landlords  ;  and  I  _ 
have  always  felt  that  while  they  had  an  extremely  weak  case  in 
tending  for  the  maintenance  of  excessive  rents,  they  had  an  extrcmc!y| 
strong  case  for  comjicnsation.      In  fact,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  \i 
they  are  to  be  compensated  in  the  only  way  possible,  by  buying  tbemJ 
out  at  a  fair  price  of  a  fair  rent,  there  ought  to  be  a  Commission  on 
Liquidation  to  assess  equitably  tlie  proportion  of  the  loss  to  be  bora^ 
by  the  owners,  the  mortgagees,  and  other  incumbrancers. 

So   far   I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Giffcn  in  thinking  that  n  n 
purchase  scheme  is  the   primary  and   essential  clement  of  any 
for  restoring  peace  and  permanent  prosperity  in  Ireland.    Also, 
such  a  scheme  might  be  carried   out   on  the  lines  above  indic^e 
without  imposing  any  serious  burden  or  risk  on  the  British  toxpayer.J 
But  when  ve  come  to  what  I  have  called  his  Home  Rule   scheme/ 
I  find  a  good  deal  to  which  I  cannot  as  readily  assent. 

Uis  argument  ia : — 
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Ist    That  Ireland  h  overtaxed. 

2nd.  That  although  she  contributes  more  than  her  proper  share 
to  the  Imperial  rcvcauc,  she  receives  back  so  much  more  than  her 
proper  share  that  we  should  be  gamers  by  dissolving  partnership  and 
lercring  the  connection. 

As  regards  the  first  pointj  the  question  really  turns  on  whether 
the  tax  on  whisky  is  a  burden  or  a  benefit.  A  large  majority  in 
England  and  Scotland  consider  a  tax  on  spirits  as  a  benefit^  atid  I 
m  convinced  that  a  majority  in  Ireland  alao,  iucludiu}^  the  Catholic 
l^thood,  and  ministers  of  alt  religious  denominations,  almost 
vithoiit  an  exceptioUj  would  deprecate  any  remission  of  taxation 
vhich  flooded  the  country  with  cheap  whisky.  As  regards  the 
iodividunl  tax-payer,  therefore,  I  cannot  regard  the  tax  on  whisky, 
which  make^  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  revenue,  as  a  burden, 
Like  the  taxes   on  tea  and  tobacco,  which  undoubtedly  arc   so,  but 

^ch  fall  on  the  Englisb  and  Irish  tax-payer  alike.  If  it  were 
sible  to  do  50,  I  believe  there  are  few  who  would  not  like  to  see 
tax  on  spirits  doubled,  that  on  tea  repealed,  and  on  tobacco 
greatly  dimiuUhed. 

It   is  evident   also  that  under  any  system  of  Home   Knle   these 

fes  roust  be  maintained  at  the  same  rate  in  Ireland  as  in  Kngland, 
RToid  the  enormous  risk  of  smuggling  and  Inconvcnicace  of  trying 
prevent  it,  if  the  duties  were  different. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Irish  tax»payer  is  concerned  I  do  not 
think  the  contention  can  be  maintained  that  he  is  overtaxed.  But 
of  course  the  point  remains,  that  aUliongh  the  tax  on  whisky  con- 
tiuues  tu  be  levied,  its  proceeds,  so  far  as  paid  by  Ireland,  ought  to 
be  applied  to  Irish  purposes, 

M  Mr.  Giffeu  estimates  the  contribution  paid  by  Ireland  to  Imjlerial 
HlTenne  at  about  £G,700,00(>,  and  he  argues  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  of  the  two  countries,  it  ought  only  to  pay  €3,500,000. 

If  these  contributions  were  levied  by  direct  taxes — as,  for  instance, 

^ff  the  income  tax — the  comparison  by  resources  would  be  fair;  but  it 

^fay  no  means  clear  that  it  is  so  where  the  bulk  of  it  is  derived  from 

an  indirect  tax  oa  spirits,  which   noMy  need  pay  unless   he   likes, 

and  which    every   one  would    be   the    better   for  not  paying.     If 

population   were    takcu    as    the   test,    Ireland,    instead   of   paying 

C, 700,000,  ought  to  pay  £10,000,000.  Probably  the  existing 
ount  is  not  far  off  what  any  impartial  foreign  or  American 
financier  would  award  as  an  equitable  adjustment,  if  the  matter 
were  refered  to  him. 

_  If  exception  can  be   taken  to  Mr.  Giffen's  figures  as  regards  the 
^ccessire  taxation  of  Ireland,  those  which  attempt   to   prove  tliat, 
notwitlisLinding  this   excess,  we  should  be  financially  gainers  by  a 
«pcal  of  the  Union,  are  still  more  open  to  objection. 
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He  states  the  case  thus : — 

Orerspent  for  British  troops  in  IreUnJ  .     .  £3.000.000 
„        for  local  administiatloD   ,    .     .     .     3,928,000 


Deduct  exceaa  of  receipts  from  Ireland 
in  proportion  to  its  resources    .     . 

Deficit,  or  gain  to  Kagland  by 
repealing  tlie  Union     .    .     . 


6,928,000 
3,200,000 

£2.728.000 


The  first  figure  is  arrived  at  by  saying  that  we  keep  at  least 
21-,000  troops  in  Ireland,  while,  on  the  basis  of  comparative  resources, 
the  number  should  be  only  about  5,000 ;  so  that  we  should  save 
about  20,000  men,  or,  at  au  average  of  £150  per  man,  £3,000,000 
ID  our  Army  Estimates  by  dissclving  partnership. 

This  statement  seems  to  me  in  many  respects  entirely  fallacioni. 
He  says  those  extra  20,000  troops  arc  "  lost  to  aa  for  Imperial 
purposes :  the  expenditure  is  pure  waste."  Tins  is  far  from  being 
the  truth.  The  troops  in  Irclaud  are  to  a  great  extent  a  reserve  ol 
the  Imperial  army,  kept  there  at  n  cheaper  rate  than  they  would  ^k 
cost  in  England.      In    case  of  emergency   the  Irish    constabulary,      ,^ 

backed  by  some   militia  regiments,  by   the   fleet,  and   by   the    i*ro-  - 

tcstants,  who  form  a  fourth  of  the  population,  would  be  abandantly^-%^ 
sufRciciit  to  put  down  any  attempt  at  insurreciion  by  the  disaffected  -Mi  \ 
part  of  Irelaud,  and  every  soldier  might  for  a  time  be  withdrawn. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  under-  rather  than  OTer-insured,,^^  J| 
and  that  even  if  the  Irish  garrisons  were  withdrawn  no  prudent  and:^tt^ 
patriotic  statesman  would  think  of  reducing  the  army  by  anytbin 
like  20,000  men,  even  if  Ireland  were  completely  paciGcd  by  thi 
concession  of  Home  Rule.  But  this  is  entirely  problematical,  anil,^^ 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  we  should  be  obliged  to  increase  rather  tha 
diminish  our  army,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  deal  promptly  andEi^^d 
efhciently  with  events  which  might  not  impossibly  occur  in  Ireland. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Irish  constabulary  placed  under  tlie  con — 
trol  of  Mr.  liealy  as  Home  Secretary,  and  a  volunteer  oi^aniEationcrxr-^^ 
under  ilr.  Biggar  as  Minister  for  War,  should  we  be  likely  to::»-J^ 
reduce  the  British  army  ? 

This  head  of  saving  must  therefore  be  eutirely  struck  out  of  thi^  ** 
account. 

The  other  item  of  Mr.  Giffen's  saving  will  bo  found  equally  to:^^^* 
disappear  on  close  examination — viz,,  that  of  £2,928,000  for  the  exo 
of  grants  for  local  administration.      lu   the   first  place,  tbo  test  ofc 
comparative  resources  con  hardly  be  applied  to  such  grants.     Wcrcy^"^ 
it  so,  it  would  follow  that  a  population  of  100,000  living  ia  the  \Ves»' 
End  of  London  ought  to  receive  ten  times  as  much  for  schools,  police 
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and  other  local  parposes,  as  an  equal  population  living  iu  Wbitcchapd 
or  Bcthnal  Green-  Taking  the  scale  of  comparative  population, 
Ireland,  ou  Mr.  Giffcn's  owu  showiag,  only  receives  £1,308,000  a 
year  more  than  ita  due  proportion. 

Bnt  a  still  more  fatal  objection  remains.  A  great  part  of  the 
grants  for  local  objects  in  Ireland  has  been  already  absorbed  in  pro- 
Tidiug  a  sum  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  purchase- money  required 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  land  purchase  which  Mr.  GiB'en  admits 
to  be  the  iint  indispensable  requisite  of  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  same  sum  cannot  be  counted  to  our 
credit  twice  over,  and  the  real  account  of  profit  and  loss  to  England 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Union  would  stand : 

1,0**.— i:6,700,000  of  revenue  transferred  from  the  Imperial  to 
the  Irish  Treasury. 

Profit. — Whatever  contribution  might  be  settled  as  equitable  from 
Ireland  for  joint  purposes,  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  fleet  and  array,  and  interest  of  the  National  Debt. 
The  amount  of  this  contribution,  if  settled  on  the  basis  of  resources, 
would  be  about  one-twentieth,  or  j63,5O0,OOO  ;  if  on  population,  one- 
•erenth,  or  £10,000,000.  The  practical  result  seems  to  be,  that  as  a 
mere  financial  question,  England  would  probably  lose  rather  than 
gain  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  that  the  toss  would  not  be  enough 
to  weigh  materially  in  balancing  the  other  consiJcratiooB  by  which 
this  weighty  aud  momentous  question  must  be  decided. 

In  touching  on  these  considerations  I  assume — (I)  That  a  scheme 
of  land  purchase  will  be  adopted,  for  without  this  I  am  eonvinced 
that  1:0  form  of  government,  whether  of  absolute  Home  Kule  or  of 
absolute  coercion,  has  a  chancs  of  success;  (2)  That  a  large  measure 
of  local  government,  whether  in  the  form  of  county  or  provincial 
boards,  will  be  conceded  for  all  purely  local  matters. 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  can  bo  supplemented  by  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament  consistently  with 
the  integrity  and  safety  of  the  empire.  When  Mr,  flladstone's 
icfaeme  is  announced  wc  shall  sec  what  be  proposes  iu  this  respect, 
and  how  far  it  is  accepted  by  the  Irish  party. 

But  in  the  meantime  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  decided  by 
clamour  or  preconceived  prejudice  on  either  side,  aud  that  thcro 
really  are  strong  arguments  for  and  strong  objectious  against  any 
inch  proposal. 

The  main  arguments  for  aret 

(1)  Tliat  it  would  go  far  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  race,  both  in  Ireland  aud  iu  the  greater  Irelaud  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Colonies,  and  convert  them  into  friends 
histead  of  enemies  of  England. 
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(2)  That  it  woaU  tSofd.  the  ouljr  means  of  Rliering  tbc  BnU^ 
Parliameot  from  tbe  dsaintegrating  influence  of  &  compact  bodj  d. 
some  eiglitr-&re  Irish  meaiberB,  obvtractiag  banneiB,  lowering  the 
tooe  of  tbe  Hooae  of  Cocnmoia  and  tbe  ftaodanl  of  monHty 
among  pnblic  noea,  fay  tbe  oooetant  temptatioD  of  bidding  for  the 
TOte  vhidi  can  Rratify  P*'^  feeling,  and  give  partv  men  the  pOaaea- 
aon  id  place  and  power. 

In  conriderittg  tbe  first  point  we  most  bear  in  mind  tbat  Irish 
bortili^r  to  England  is  faasad  to  a  great  extent,  not  on  material 
gricTances  onlv.  bnt  on  tbat  uprising  of  tbe  modem  spirit  of  nation- 
alttj  wbicb  baa  piodaced  sncb  great  effects  in  modifying  tbe  map  and 
poUtical  rriatinns  of  Europe.  To  nodentand  it  ve  moat  pnt  onr- 
aelves  in  tbcir  point  (^Tiew,<asd  endeaTonr  to  realise  bow  we 
sbouSd  feel  nnder  like  circnautasces.  Sappose  the  issue  of  tbe 
battle  of  ^[arston  Moor  bsd  been  diferent,  and  that  the  Stuart 
djnasty  had  triumphed,  Ibrced  an  Anglican  Church  on  ScoUand, 
aboliabed  its  national  Parbament  and  coorts  of  law,  and  goTeroed 
the  taa^try  by  a  garrison  of  aooe  7000  or  80QO  Episcopalian  lurds : 
would  not  all  Scotchmen  be  Natiooalista,  and  would  not  Scotland, 
Tith  bovsefaold  sol&age  aod  rote  by  ballot,  return  a  compact 
phalanx  of  Scotch  membeTs  ready  to  £i>Uov  some  Scotch  PsmcU  in 
an  agitation  for  Home  Role  ?  And  if  half  tbe  population  of  Scot- 
land were  Free  Cborch  crofters,  paying  high  rents  on  tbeir  own 
improrements  to  this  handful  of  Spbeopalian  landlords,  could  the 
system  be  maintarnwl  and  tbe  rents  be  collected^  iu  the  face  of  a 
&n  of  30  per  cent,  in  all  agricultural  pirodnce  ? 

^^e  may  find  this  sentiment  inoouTcnient,  or  denounce  it  as 
nnpnurtical ;  but  it  is  Terr  practical  in  tbe  sense  tbat  it  is  a  fiict 
wbicb  exisu,  will  continue  to  exist,  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
is  the  motive  wbidi  to  a  great  extent  actuates  the  population  of  tbe 
towm,  tbe  ardent  young  men  of  tbe  riring  gcDcratioUj  and  the 
leaders  who  in  the  press  and  on  tbe  platfonn  give  form  and  expres- 
sion to  tbe  mass  of  agrarian  discontent  ariang  from  general  povcrt 
and  the  conditions  of  land  tenure. 

If  therefore  it  were  poorible  by  any  conce!S»on  of  Home  Uulc 
satisfy  this  feeling,  snd  let  tbe  Irish  feel  tbat  they  were  as  free  as 
Canadians  or  Australians  to  assert  their  distiDctirc  nationality  and 
work  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way^  a  great  ubjoct  would 
be  attained.  Nor  would  the  advantage  be  less  for  us  if  wc  could 
get  rid  of  the  disturbiug  element  of  a  powerful  and  disaffected  Irish 
party  in  the  British  Parliament  At  any  rate,  it  would  bo  worth 
incurring  some  risk  to  try  tbe  experiment  But  there  arc,  uufor- 
innately,  equally  grare  objections :  the  most  formidable  is  that 
Ireland  is  not  a  homogeneous  country.     There  are  upwards   of  a 
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million  of  Protestants  and  the  greater  part  of  a  whole  province 
^UUtcr],  comprising  a  majority  of  the  inletligence  and  energy  of  the 
coantry.  who  arc  bitterly  opposed  to  any  measure  which  would  hand 
tliem  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  two-thirds 
of  which  would  be  composed  of  their  hereditary  enemies. 

It  is  Tory  difficult  to  forecast  what  would  be  the  political  com- 
plexion of  an  independent  Ireland.  In  the  long  run  X  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  with  half  the  population  converted  into  landowners, 
the  Consenative  element  would  preponderate.  The  influence  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood,  as  well  as  that  of  all  ministers  of 
religion  and  men  of  education  and  property,  would,  I  think,  if  the 
land  question  were  settled,  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  law  and 
order  against  the  social  democracy  of  the  large  towns,  whose  ten- 
dency is  assuming  more  and  more  every  day  an  afiBnity  towards  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  French  Commune. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  this ;  for  along  with  many 
excellent  qualities  there  is  a  fund  of  impulsiveness  and  wrong- 
faeadedncss  in  the  Irish  character  which  lays  them  peculiarly  open 
to  the  seductions  of  demagogues.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  old  animosities  would  prevail,  and  that  the 
party  of  Irreconcil cables  and  Extrcmista  would  have  a  majority  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  lu  this  case,  would  not  hostility  to  England  and 
to  the  Protestant  North  lead  them,  notwithstanding  any  paper  safe- 
guards, into  measures  which  would  involve  Ireland  in  civil  war  and 
necessitate  our  armed  interference  ?  And  would  not  measures  be 
adopted  which  would  tend  still  more  to  drive  capital  and  trade  away 

m  Ireland,  and  intensify  the  poverty  of  the  country  ? 

I  am  more  afraid  of  this  than  of  any  positive  danger  to  the 
Empire,  for  I  agree  with  Mr.  Giffen  that  Britain  has  so  far  outgrown 
Ireland  in  population  and  resources  that  any  hostile  movement  by 
the  3,000j000  of  disaffected  Ireland  could  be  at  once  and  summarily 
repressed  by  our  vastly  superior  force,  if  we  could  but  exert  it  with 
«  dear  conscience,  feeling  that  we  had  right  on  our  side.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  prefer  trying  the  experiment  of  a  land  purchase, 
'with  county  or  provincial  boards,  and  postponing  the  larger  and 
more  perilous  experiment  of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament.  But 
1  feci  that  the  best  attitude  for  reasonable  and  patriotic  men  is 
to  wait,  in  the  calmness  of  conscious  strength,  until  we  sec  what 
scheme  the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Gladstone  can  propose,  and  can 
induce  his  colleagues  to  accept,  to  carry  out  his  programme  of 
satisfying  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Iri&h  people,  consistently 
"^ith  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  discharging  our 
lionourable  obligations  towards  tlic  landlords  and  Protestants  of 
X^land. 
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In  the  meantime  it  may  be  sufficient  to  haTe  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Giffen'a  figures  conclusively  establish  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme 
of  land  purchase  \  but  that  they  fail  to  establish  that  England  would 
make  a  financial  gain  by  dissolving  partnership  with  Ireland,  though 
they  show  that  any  probable  loss  would  not  be  large  enough  to  weigh 
very  heavily  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  involving  such  important 
issues. 

S.  Laino. 


MR.  GIFFEN'S   PROPOSED    SOLUTION  OF 
THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 


r 
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THE  value  of  Mr.  Giffen's  acbeme  over  all  previously  proposed 
'  "solutions"  of  the  An^lo-Iriah  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
of  ita  recognition  of  tlie  intimate  relationship  which  obtains  betwcca 
the  Irish  land  and  national  questions.  I  am  aware  of  no  previous 
instance  in  which  any  English  statesman  has  thus  wisely  and  boldly 
gouc  to  the  root  of  Irish  discontent.  Efforts  galore  we  hare  had  to 
deal  with  the  laud  question  acparatt^ly,  with  a  view  to  ending  the 
Irish,  ograrian  war — with  results  too  well  known  to  uccd  recapitula- 
tion. Under  other  social  and  political  conditions  than  those  which 
exist  in  Ireland,  these  efforts  of  British  statesmanship^  or  at  least 
the  three  latest  and  most  noteworthy  of  them — -the  Land  Acts  of 
1870  and  1881,  and  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  of  1885 — might 
have  proved  the  charters  of  agricultural  emaucipatiou.  But  where 
British  statesmanship  has  heretofore  persistently  blundered  iu 
Irehiud  was  in  attempting  to  apply  remedies  inadequate  iu  them- 
selves to  the  removal  of  evils  which  required  redress,  and  in 
framing  such  remedies  without  reference  to  the  national  feeling  of 
the  people  whom  they  were  meant  to  satisfy,  or  with  any  regard  to 
the  views  of  those  who  really  represeuted  such  feeling, 

Mr.  Giffen's  proposals,  or  rather  their  principal  and  main  features, 
have  met  with  a  reception  from  exjKjnents  of  Insh  Nationalist  senti- 
ment which  no  previous  Knglibh  legislative  scheme  for  Ireland  has 
obtained.  This  in  itself,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  ought 
to  be  sufQcieut  to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  whoever  may  have 
to  undertake  the  task  of  finally  settling  the  Irish  land  question,  to 
mould  his  legislation  on  Mr.  Giffcn'^  lines.  Mr.  ParncU,  in  his 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  has 
Rpoken  of  these  proposals  as  follows : — 
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"  Some  scheme  of  purchnso  may  be  devised  oo  the  lines  understood  to  b« 
suggested  by  that  eminent  stntistician  Mr.  Ciirten,  in  a  recent  letter,  under 
which  it  may  be  possible — I  do  not  pledge  oiyself  to  the  detailj» — but 
generally  under  which  it  may  be  possible  to  purchase  for  a  bulk  sum  the 
land  in  the  occupation  of  the  agricultural  tenants." 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (next  to  the  Irish  leader  the 
most  influential  man  iu  Treland],  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Statist  of  February  the  6th,  said  : 

"  I  approve  of  the  principal  or  main  features  of  the  proposal  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  land  questicn  which  appeared  in  a  recent  iuos 
of  the  6tati»t  over  the  aignature  of  '*  Economlat."  The  principle,  as 
I  take  it,  substnnr.iitlly  id  that  the  interest  of  existing  landlords  shuuld  b« 
purchased  out,  and  the  land  given  to  the  tenant,  subject  to  a  ren^ 
charge  amounting  to  considerably  less  than  the  present  judicial  reals," 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Jlr.  Gladstone  on  the  17th  of  February  by 
the  llonian  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — 

"  As  regards  '  the  scbtlement  of  the  land  quesdon,'  wc  hare  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  stating  tbnt,  in  our  opinion,  it  now  imperatively  colls  for  a  final 
solution,  and  that  this  cannot  be  better  eiTccted  than  by  some  such  mcasnn! 
as  that  which  certain  KngHsh  journaUsts  and  statesmen  bare  recently  advo- 
cated— that  is,  the  purchase  up  by  Government  of  tlie  landlord  interest  in  ths 
soil,  and  the  rel«tting  of  the  latter  to  tenant  farmers  at  a  figure  Tory  eoa- 
■iderably  below  the  present  judicial  reats." 

The  FYeeman'i  Journal,  the  most  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
Ireland,  has  likewise  expressed  its  approval,  subject  to  certain  amend- 
Qcnta  in  matters  of  detail.  In  England  the  reception  given  to  Mr* 
Hffen'a  proposals  may  be  fairly  represented  by  what  a  writer  in  the 
fortnightly  Review  for  February  (presumed  to  be  Mr.  Chamberlain} 
has  said  : — 

"  The  scheme  published  in  the  Statist  newspaper,  and  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Mr.  Giffeu,  has  been  objected  tn  in  some  of  its  detuils,  and  ii 
certainly  appears  to  contemplate  too  large  a  payment  to  the  c:ciaung  land- 
owners, while  the  amount  of  grants  £rom  the  Exchequer  to  local  purposes 
seems  to  be  estimated  too  highly.  But  in  any  case  the  fact  remains,  that 
such  grants  are  made  annually  to  n  very  large  extent^  and  that  they  represent 
a  capital  sum  which  affords  the  bsNts  for  an  immense  operation  in  the  way  of 
land  purchnse,  and  of  Uio  municipalization  of  the  land  of  Ireland  by  its 
trunater  to  local  authorities,  who  niay  be  invited  and  empowered,  under  pro- 
per conditions  devised  to  prevent  subletting  and  the  re-creation  of  the  laud- 
lord  class,  to  deal  ^vith  tho  existing  tenants,  and  to  give  them  full  and  Inde- 
pendent rights  of  ownerahip,  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of  very  much  loss  than  the 
present  payment" 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  asserted  that  a  larger  codbgqshs  of  opinion 
has  endorsed  this  proposed  remedy  for  Irish  discoctent  than  bu 
found  expression  on  the  cro  of  any  previous  legislative  parliament arj 
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^grammo  for  Ireland.  Apart  altogether  from  party  interests,  there 
'musi  be  a  large  volume  of  public  feeling  in  Great  Britain  wLicU  will 
favour  any  measure  that  will  carry  with  it  the  assurance  of  elTectiag 
a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  difficulty.  The 
sympathies  of  all  honest  and  unprejudiced  minds  will  be  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  in  this  his  third  attempt  to  end  the 
Irish  agrarian  war,  be  will  boldly  apply  an  efficacious  remedy. 

There  are  three  eonsideratioua,  however,  which  will  more  or  lesa 
influence  what  I  will  call  disiutere&ted  feeling  in  Great  Britain  with 
reference  to  land  legislation  for  Ireland  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Giffeu'a 
proposal :  namely — (1)  Will  such  a  remedy  really  end  agrarian  strife 
in  this  country  ?  (2)  How  will  the  terms  of  settlement  aflect  the 
^pritish  taxpayer  ?  and  (3)  will  the  rent-charge  and  the  fiscal  resources 
^Which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  State  suffice  for  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  local  aOTuirs  of  Ireland,  and  far  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  whatever  Irish  national  debt  will  be  incurred 
in  the  buying  out  of  the  landlords  ? 

(1.)  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  friendly  reception  which  has 
been   given   to   the  scheme   by   Mr.  Parnell,    Dr.   Crokc,  the   Irish 
Hierarchy,  and  the  chief  Nationalist  daily  journal  in  Ireland.     This 
endorsement,  however,  has  been  given  subject  to  certain  reservations 
regarding  matters  of  detail.      But,  assuming  that  such  minor  matters 
will  in  debate  offer  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
main  features   and   principles   of  the  scheme,  such   an  endorsement 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  views  of  the  vast   majority  ot 
the  Irish  people.     There  need  be  little  appreheDeion  as  to  the  atti- 
l^lude  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmers   towards   a  measure  which,  while 
^kving  them   security  of  tenure,  will  at    the   same   time   oQ'er  them 
^^  considerable  reduction  on  existing  rents.     The  one  supreme  need 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  at  the  present  time,  and  in  view  of  continued 
competition  from  abroad,  is  low  rent.*      Without  a  readjustment  of 
the    rent  question   it  will   be   impassible   for  the  Irish   farmers  to 
remain  on  their  legs  much  longer,  while  the  continuance  of  such  a 
crushing  burden  as  the  present  rents  inflict  upon  agricultural  industry 
ill   render  the   re-establishment  of  social  order  all  but  impassible 
accomplishment.      Moreover,  the  tenants  would  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  an  alien    land    system  or  anti-Irish  landlords,  under  which 
the    grievance  of  an  unjust  rent  is   accentuated  by  the  knowledge 

^_^  *  Since  the  iilM>ve  was  written  Sir  Jnmes  Caird  has  addrested  a  roniu-lc.i1>I<.<  lottor  to 
^B*  Time,  io  which  Lv  Rayaz  "  Tbo  land  in  IrftLatod  is  licld  by  two  distinct  Iclositefl  of 
^Bnaota — the  Bmmlt  fiuiiiers  who  pny  rent  from  £1  to  i'2U,  and  tbo  comiJArAtivelv  large 
^ilTnar*  who  pay  rent  from  £20  upwards.  Of  the  first  chis3  thoro  ore  538|000  holdingi, 
^vcmgiDff  X6  web  ;  ul  the  Bccuud  cliuss  121,000  holdings,  nvontjjiag  £dQ  each.  The  rout 
Ik^yable  by  ibe  firat  cUn  ia  £3,572,000^  and  by  the  •ecoiid  data  XO.SiS.OOO.  Five- 
»i,xtb<  ^f  the  Irtish  tpnants  thns  pay  aboat  Doe-tbird  of  tha  total  rcutal,  aud  ooe-sLxth 

F'ay  nearly  two-thirrls.     If  the  present  price  of  agrioultural  produce  coatinue,  I  ahouM 
o»r  thftt  from  tbo  bnd  held  hy  the  large  body  oT  poor  farmert  in  Ireland  any  ecouomi- 
.  rout  hiu  for  the  pretent  diaappcared." 
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that  such  money  is  receircd  without  gratitude  and  spent  mostly  out  ot 
Ireland.  The  Irish  State  Airould  naturally  and  uccctsority  l>e  a 
sympathetic  landlord*  The  rent-charge  upon  the  tenant's  holding 
would  not  be  imposed  in  the  interests  of  individual  greed,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant-farming  as  welt  as  of  every  other  class  in  the 
community ;  while  such  rent-charge,  as  will  hereafter  be  showu, 
would  be  considerably  less  than  what  the  tenant  is  now  called  upon 
to  pay  to  an  unsympathetic  and  anti-Irish  individual  owner.  The 
national  eeutimeut,  which  has  up  to  the  present  always  stood 
by  the  tenant  ia  his  fight  against  rack-rents  and  eviction — bec.iuse 
the  rack-renter  and  evietor  has  invariably  been  the  representative 
of  anti-national  denomination — would,  under  a  system  of  national 
proprietary,  which  would  be  just  alike  to  the  tenant  and  the  nation, 
be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  State  for  enforcing  obedience  to 
law  should  the  tenant  be  disposed  to  repudiate  the  payment  of  a  just 
rent-charge. 

Subletting  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  Irish  agrarian 
discontent.  It  would  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  law 
and  order  under  an  Irish  State  against  the  recnidesceucc  of  this 
evil  of  petty  landlordism.  This  could  bo  accomplished  by  making 
any  charge  upon  land,  other  thau  that  of  the  national  rent-charge 
and  those  of  local  rates,  non- recoverable  by  law.  This  would  like- 
wise prove  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  evil  of  "  gombecnism/ 
which  has  always  been  so  prevalent  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Ire- 
land. Tenants  would  thus  cease  to  be  the  prt-y  of  the  "gombeen" 
harpies;  and  as  tliere  would  no  longer  be  an  iuduccmcnt  to  these 
rural  usurers  to  become  mortgagees  of  a  farmer's  holding,  a 
greater  incentive  to  industry  and  thrift  would  thereby  be  iudirectly 
promoted,  while  unhappy  disputes  over  conacre  subletting  would 
cease  to  be  provocative  uf  disorder. 

Another  evil  peculiar  to  Irish  social  Life  could  he  guarded  agaiust 
by  an  Irish  State  which  would  have  the  admiuistratioa  of  the  land 
in  its  hands.  Huudreds  of  thousauds  of  industrious  but  unfortxinatc 
people  would  have  been  saved  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  Irish  workhouse,  if  anything  akin  to  the  Homestead  Law  which 
prevails  in  America  had  been  in  existence  here  iu  Irelaud.  Eviction 
has  not  only  meant  disposacAsion  of  the  land,  but  the  deprivation  of 
the  shelter  of  the  very  house  which  the  tenant  himself  had  either 
inherited,  erected,  or  purchaseit  Families  have  been  driveo  into 
the  workhouse  who  under  a  Homestead  Law  could  have  retained 
possession  of  their  homes,  and  some  of  the  means  by  which  another 
struggle  would  be  possible  to  win  a  livelihood  that  would  be  free 
from  the  sligma  of  pauperism.  To  minimize  the  degrading 
effects    of    poverty,   therefore,   and   if   possible   to   eliminate   the 
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workhouse,  at  least  in  its  present  repulsive  aspect,  from  the  social 
lire  of  Ireland,  aud  thus  encourage  personal  dignity  and  independence 
aong  our  pfasantiy,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  lie  incumbent  upon  an 
^sh  State  to  apply  in  some  way  the  principle  of  a  Homestead  Law 
Ireland. 
The  growing  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  their 
ossession  of  equal  political  power  to  that  of  any  other  class  ia  the 
Dmmunity,  as  well  as  their  undoubted  claims  to  a  better  social 
tistcncc,  will  make  it  necessary  to  have  their  interests  carefully 
[>nsidcrcd  by  the  Irish  State  in  its  administration  of  the  land.  The 
ftrious  Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts  which  have  been  passed  within 
be  last  few  years,  though  each  and  all  inctlicieut,  arc  leading  up  to 
■ch  a  public  recognition  of  the  advantages  which  the  couatry  would 
brivc  from  a  well-housed  class  of  agricultural  labourers  and  the 
pncurrcut  adoption  of  the  allotment  system,  that  little  difficulty 
ed  be  apprehended  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  by 
Irish  National  Assembly.  In  connection  with  the  carrying  out 
'  any  such  allotment  system,  and  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
bgration,  cither  from  congested  districts  where  wretched  land 
btaius,  or  to  relievo  overcrowding  in  cities  or  towns,  it  may  be 
neceasary  to  deal  in  an  exceptional    manner   with    the  tenure  under 

tikich    the    occupiers    of   grazing    lands    hold    the  land   off    which 
illious  of  Irish  people  have  heretofore  been  driven. 
The  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the   municipalization    of  the 

rd  on  which  cities  and  towns  arc  built,  is  as  common  to  Irelaud  as 
England.  -The  new  Irish  State  would  therefore  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  giving  due  recognition  to  the  just  principle  for  which  this 
sentiment  is  contendingj  and  thus  promote  the  interests  of  the 
inbabituuts  of  the  large  centres  of  industrial  population  in  Ulster 
Uid  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

J  (2.)  With  reference  to  how  Mr.  Giffen's  plan  of  settlement  would 
cct  the  British  taxpayer,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  but  that  this  is  the 
snix  of  the  whole  ditEcully.  It  involves  not  only  the  question  of 
lorapensation  to  the  Irish  landlord:;,  but  the  equally  difficult  question, 
'  How  is  the  money  to  be  obtained  for  such  compensation?"  Mr. 
iilFcn's  proposed  solution  of  both  these  questions  is  simplicity 
■elf.  If  Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  would  only  consent  to  give 
wcuiy  years*  purchase  to  the  landlords,  and  if  the  British  taxpayer, 
»n  the  other,  would  only  acquiesce  in  his  suggestion  that  the  Imperial 
'^.xchequcr  should  loan  its  money  for  the  transaction,  the  whole  busi- 
icss  would  be  settled.  It  will  be  folly,  however,  for  the  landlords  to 
ixp«ct  that  Irelaud  will  consent  to  the  giring  of  any  such  price. 
indeed,  there  is  far  greater  reason  to  apprehend  injury  being  done  to 
Irish  State  than  to  the  Irish  landlord  when  the  question  of  com- 
bnsatiuu   comes  to   be   dealt  with.     While  English  public  opinion 
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cannot  but  admit  that  the  Irish  landlords  have  damaged  the  iatcrc»t« 
of  thcJCrown  in  Ireland  as  much  as  they  have  injured  the  intercvtj 
of  the  Irish  people,  a  chivalrous  feeling  to  stand  by  them  in  their 
hour  of  defeat,  rather  than  a  desire  to  act  impartially  between  thnn 
and    the    Irish  people,   will   in   all  probability  causo   the   Imjwriftt 
Parliament  to  deal  generously  rather  than  justly  vith  tbcm  at  tLc 
expense  of  Ireland.     Due  con  side  ration,  however,  must  he  f^iveu  br 
the  Imperial  Parliament — or  to  whatever  other  tribunal  the  qaettion 
of  compensation   will  be  referred  when   the  terms  of  settlement  arf> 
being  arranged — to  the  present  interests  and  future  obligations  of  the 
Irish  State.     Absentee  laudlords^  who  have  been  drairiin);  Ireland 
of  millions  of  its  rental  annually,  have  surely  not  been  fuUiUion;  oblistv 
tiona  to  the  coimtry  out  of  which  tliis  wealth  is  takcnj,  such  a«  woali 
justify  the  giving  of  the  same  rate  of  compensation  to  these  individosOi 
OS  to  those  who,  to    some  extent  at  leasts  expended  their  rentals     mo 
Ireland  ?  Again,  land  which  has  been  brought  from  savagery  to  mltiwa- 
tion  by  the  unaided  labour  and  enterprise  of  the  Irish  people^  and  frcv  i 
which  landlords  have  boen    exacting  rent  in  violation  of  all  justice' 
must  in  c[]uity  be  trantsforred   to  the   tenants  and  the  Irinh  Stale 
terms  which  will  have  a  due  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  its  val 
was  created.      What  would  be  a   fair  rent  6xed  by  an  unprejudic 
tribunal  with  due  regard  to  existing  conditions,  and  not  what  is  t:.1 
present  rental  of  the  Irish  landlords.,  ought  to  be  the  lia&is  on  whi  • 
to  discuss  the    selling   price  of  the  landlords'  interest.      It  has  he* 
admitted  by  some  who  have   had  the    tixing  of  judicial  rents  iin(3.< 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  that  the  reduction  made  by  the  Land  Cos 
mission  should    have   averaged  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  actn 
effected — namely,  an   average  of  about    IH    per   cent.      This    i 
have  amounted  to  an  abatement  which  wnnld  still  mnkc  the  far 
pay  more  than  the  rent-charge  which  an  Irish  State  should  fix  uf 
the  land  in  view  of  the  continued  depreciating  tendency  of  cconov^ 
change. 

Mr.    Giifen    has    assumed    that    i;8,000,00<)    a    year    rcprcse** 
the  net  landlord  interest   which   would   have  to  be  purchased  ia  C:^' 
carryiug  out  of  his  remedial    measure.      It   is   immaterial,    to    ^»' 
arguments  at  least,  whether  this  is  a  million  more  or  less  than  wl*^ 
may  be  the  net  rental   for  actual  expropriation.     But  it  is  m 
material  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  tL%  to  the  British  taxpay 
that  no  permanent  interest  or  charge  on  the  land  should  be  inclucS^' 
in   this  net  rental,  for  which  the   Irish  State  would    be  the 
,  should  the  landlords  succeed  in  including  such  iutcrest  or  c^targc 
their  claim  for  compensation.     Account  must  be  token  not  only 
the  fact  that  the  judicial  rents  are  not  by  at  least   iO  per  cent  f 
rents,  but  there  must  also  be  deducted  the  local  raters  at  present 
by  the  landlords,  the  chaises  ou  large  numbers  of  Irish  cstftto 
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<1rainage  nnd  other  improvement  loans  trhich  are  not  yet  liquidated, 

K;  of  rent   collection    (a  most    important  item),   nud  bad  debts, 
uming  Mr.  Giffcn's  other  estimate  to  be  right,  that  i!  10,000,000 
represent  the  present  nominni   rent   of  Ireland,  the  foregoing  deduc- 
Du«  neccs^arr  to  the  fixing  of  the  just  net  rental  which  will  have  to 
purchased,  vould  make  the  saleable  landlord  interest  less  than 
5,000,000,  rather  than  the  .£8,000,0(K)  which  is  Mr.  Giflcn's  figure. 
'  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  value  is  to  be  bought,  this  estimate  i:« 
Dt  one  shilling  too  low.      Present   and  prospective    economic    coU' 
ditioofl   must   not   be   overlooked.     The   landlords  must   also   come 
down  in  the  number  of  years*  purchase  if  Ireland  is  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  contract  a  minons  bargain.   Twenty  years  represent  the  high- 
water  mark  of  present  landlord  expectation.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  in  Ireland  is  largely  prevalent,  that,   if  strict  justice  were 
Bne  to  the  class,  they  would   be  entitled   to   little  or  nothing.     In 
fcw  of  the  growing  feeling  among  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain 
Qst  compensating  landlords  for  what  in  justice  is  national  property, 
^e  Irish  landlords  may  deem  themselves  fortunate  that  their  claims 
to  compensation  are  not  to  be  postponed  to  a  time  when  that  democracy 
will  be  fully  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.     It  is  right  to 
fty,  however,  that  Mr.  Paruell  has  always  declared  for  the  buying  out 
the  landlords ;  and  as  the  task  of  assisting  in  the  settlement  of 
Ikis  ([ucstion  will  devolve   upon   him  and  his  party  in  the  House  of 
ammons,  the  number  of  years'  purchase  will  either  be  detennincd 
reen   the   Irish  party    and    the    Imperial    Parliament,  or  through 
ftomc  machinery  or  tribunal  agreed  to  by  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Land 
Question.      Assuming  that  twelve  years   ought  to  be  that  at  which 
Hie   price  will  be  fixed,  wc  thus  obtain   twelve  years'  purchase  of 
■5,000.000,  or  £60,000,000,  as  the  amount  which  would,  according 
Tti  the  foregoing  estimates,  have  to  be  provided  in  the  carrying  out  of 
JUr.  Giffen's  scheme  for  the  expropriation  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
This    sura,  according  to  Mr.   Giffcn's  plan,  wonld  be   provided 
consols,    the   interest  on    which    wonld    amount    to  an    annual 
barge  upon    Ireland   of   about  £2,000,000.     To  insure  the  British 
(payer  against  any  possible  loss,  and  to  indemnify  the  Imperial 
Ixchcquer  for  the  loan  of  its  credit,  he  proposes  that  Ireland  shall 
tmtiuuc    to   pay  her   present    Imperial    taxes,    amounting    to  o\'er 
),500,000     annually     (and     which      he     demonstrates     in     the 
ftitfUtiiiiA     Centurij    for    March    to    he    "  twice    Ircland^s     proper 
ire,  if  not   more,  to  the  Imperial   Kxchequer  *'),  while   such  Kx- 
lieqner  riiould   be  exempt  from  expending  the  :£4,000,000  out  of 
ftu  revenue  which    arc    now   annually   advanced   for   Irish   local 
Brposcs.     In  fact,  this  portion  of  Mr.  Gilfeu's  proposal  amounts  in 
ain  financial  language  to  this  :  that  the  Irish  people  should  be 
Compelled  to  pay  twice  over  for  the  loan  by  which  the  landlords  are 
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to  be  purchased  out — fint^  by  the  coDttauauce  of  the   payment  of 
£3,300,000  aDuually  iu  Imperial  taxes  wUicU  Mr.  Giffeii  declares  to 
be  over  aud  above  our  just  proportioa ;   aud  secondly,  by  tlie  with- 
drawal of  the  i^,000,000  which  we  arc  now  receiving  for  local  purposes 
from  the  Imperial   Exchequer.      This,  beyond  yea  or  nay,  would   be 
an  uncommonly  smart  transaction  for  the  British  taxpayer^  if  Iriab 
representatives   could    be    induced    to   agree   to   it.      But    no  such 
rainous  bargain  can   possibly  be  sanctioned.     It  would  be  more  in 
consonance  with  justice  and   fair-play  if  some  account  were  to  be 
rendered    by    the    Imperial    Exchequer    to    Ireland    for,   say,   the 
ii  130,000,000  of  which  this  unfortunate  country  (according  to  fact* 
produced  in  the  recent  debate  ou  Sir  J.McKeuna's  motion)  ba«  bceo 
overcharged  in  taxation  duriug  the  last  thirty-fire  years.    As  England 
has  upheld  the   Iri&h  landlords  in  Ireland  for  her  own  purpose), 
and  as  a  great  portion  of  her  annual  expenditure  in  Ireland  out  of 
this  excessive  taxation  haa  been  for  the  maiuteuauce  of  the  unjust 
privileges  and   the  enforcement  of  the   no  less  uujust  mandates  of 
these  '*  legalized  spoliators,"   a  rich  and  generous  country,  deaUog 
with  an  injured  and  impoverished  one,  should  take  upon  itself  the 
burden  of   compenaatitig    those    on   whose  account   this   excessive 
taxation  has  mainly  been  levied.      There   is  little  hope,  however,  of 
this  view  of  Imperial  obligation   recommending  itself  either  to  Mi: 
Giffen  or  the  British  taxpayer.     But  if  Ireland  is  asked  to  pay  for 
the  creation  of  a  state  of  things  which  will  insure  her  law  and  ar^tr,  ^J 
and  a  chance  for  promoting  her  material  prosperity,  England  cannoi  ^^ 
on  any  fair  ground  refuse  to  pay  also  for  a  tranquillized  Ireland,  and 
the  cousequeut  removal  of  a  danger  to  Imperial  interests.     To  shows' 
her    anxiety    for  peace,  order,  and    an  opportunity  for  tbe    propc^T 
development  of  her  resources,  Ireland  is  willing  to  pay  ;  but  she  car^- 
not  consent  to  pay  at  the  ruinous  rate  which  Mr.  Giffen  has  suggcstc^^- 
England  also  ought  to  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  expend  something  fci-=)^ 
the  attaiumcut  of  a  commou  benefit  like  that  which  the  abolition  i^—  o' 
landlordism  would  confer  upou  Ireland.      Mr.  Giffen  contends  th   ^^U 
she  loses  iu  the  maiuteuauce  of  the  pi'esent  state  of  things  iu  Irel 
something   like  ^4,000,000   a  year.     As  is  generally  known, 
already  pointed  out,  this  loss  is  maiuly  incurred  in  upholding  iF 
uuproiituble  garrison  of  landlordism.      By  louuiug  her  credit    in  iZ 
cxpropriatiou   of  this  territorial  garrison,  she  would  save  these  fo 
millions    a   ycarj   aud  to   this   extent   directly    benefit  the  Briti^*^ 
lux|)aycr. 

An  Irish  national  debt  of  £60,000,000,  incurred  in  getting  rid  ^< 
the  chief  cause  of  Irish  poverty  and  agrarian  crime,  would  be  wilbn^^b^' 
home  by  the  Irish  people  iu  exchange  fur  such  a  blessed  riddau  -^oe. 
The  country  could  easily  liquidate  such  loan.  For  the  p^^^/' 
uicnt    of    uiterest    England    would    have    ample    security    io    ^^he 
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Ksonrces  which  the  Irish  State  would  have  at  its  command  in  the 
exciae,  reTenaes,  and  costomSj  which  now  produce  £6^500,000  a  year, 
■od  in  the  rent-charge  which  would  become  national  property. 
After  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords^  additional  and  stronger 
security  would  exist,  in  a  universal  desire  to  maintain  by  the  exercise 
of  good  faith  the  right  of  managing  our  own  local  affairs,  which 
the  anperior  power  of  the  Empire  would  be  certain  to  deprive  ua  of 
if  we  repudiated  national  obligations  solemnly  undertaken. 

(3.)  Will  the  rent-charge  and  the  other  fiscal  resources  which  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  State  suffice  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  payment  of  interest 
■pon  the  Irish  national  debt  which  will  be  incurred  in  the  buying 
0Tit  of  the  landlords'  interest  in  the  land  ?  First,  as  to  the  probable 
income  of  the  new  Irish  State  : 

Bixciae,  coatoms,  and  revenues...         £6,500,000 

Bent-charge  on  land  of  Ireland  after  allowing  a  reduction  of 

50  per  cent,  on  existing  nominal  rental  ...         ...  ...  5,000,000 

Estimated  total  annual  Irish  national  revenue        ...      £11,500,000 

EXPEKDITURE. 

rnterest  on  Irish  national  debt £2,000,000 

Sinking  fund 1,000,000 

Boaog  the  future  cost  of  Irish  civil  administration  on  the 
existing  expensive  scale,  this  would  be  a  charge  (for  public 
works  and  buildings,  salaries,  expenses  of  public  de- 
partments, police,  law  and  justice,  science  and  art,  super- 
annuations, and  charities,  &c.)  amounting  to  about       ...  3^500,000 

Education         ...  1,000,000 

'^terest  of  outstanding  balance  of  loans  advanced  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  for  public  works,  drainage,  and 
other  permanent  improvements  in  Ireland  (amounting  in 

18tJ5  to  £7,500,000)        300,000 

^'^bably  required  to  supplement  local  rates    ...  1 ,000,000 

^o«t  of  rent-charge  collection,  bad  debts,  &c.,  say     1,000,000 

Estimated  total  expenditure £9,800,00 

^ia  would  leave  an  annual  balance  in  favour  of  the  Irish  State  of 
^1*700,000  with  which  to  carry  out  improvements  or  meet  con- 
^Ogencies. 

To  those  who  believe  that  twelve  years'  purchase  of  the  net  land- 
'^^^d  interest  is  too  low  a  figure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  land  as  a  food  producer,  say  fifteen 
y^ar»  ago,  and  what  it  is  likely  to  be  fifteen  years  hence.  In  1870 
^^^%at  Britain  and  Ireland  had  more  land  under  cultivation  than 
^utains  to-day.  There  was  about  the  same  number  of  horned  stock 
**^Kn  as  now  j  but  one  of  the  food-producing  competitors  with  Great 
^■itMn  and  Ireland — the  United  States — has  put  under  crop  during 
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tlic  last  fiftccu  years  about  one  hundred  million  acres  of  laud ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  States  have  iucrcased  their  productive  area  in  Uial 
time  to  over  twice  the  entire  existiug  area  of  food  productiou  in 
these  three  countries.  Tlie  iucrcasiu;^  facilities  for  rapid  nnd  cheap 
transit  across  tlio  Atlantic,  aud  the  fact  that  over  two  thousand 
million  acres  yet  remain  to  be  added  to  the  American  food-pro- 
ducing area  (not  to  reckon  upon  the  still  undcvclo|)cd  capacities  of 
Canada  and  Australia)  render  it  a  simple  ruic-of-three  sum,  if  the 
economic  conditions  remain  the  samcj  to  estimate  what  will  be  the 
value  of  agricultural  land  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  fifteen  yean 
hence.  lu  other  words,  supposing  the  cost  of  transit  rcmftili$ 
stationary  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  becomes  &  qnestion 
whether  land  at  any  ajipreciablc  distance  from  tlie  markets  into 
whicli  Ibrcign  food  is  pouring  with  increased  volume  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  will  have  any  rent  value  whatever  fiftcn  years  from  now. 

Some  Knglish  critics  have  already  raised  the  question,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Home  Kule  controversy,  about  Ireland's  contribution 
to  the  National  Debt,  in  case  a  local  legislative  assembly  is  granted 
to  the  Irish  people.  Mr  Giffen  docs  not  raise  this  jmint  in  his 
scheme  or  in  his  article  to  the  Niucteaiih  Century^  and  it  is  to  be 
Loped  that  it  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  difficulty,  Ireland  has  certainly  not  been 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  debt ;  while,  as  has  already  bceo 
pointed  out,  she  has  been  compelled  to  pay,  over  aud  above  ber  just 
portion  of  Imperial  taxes,  more  than  tlOO,00(),0(X)  witliiii  the  present 
generation.  The  .1:1,000,000  which  England  now  protitlcssly  expends 
in  Ireland  will  be  saved  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  should  Jlr.  GUd-| 
stone  succeed  in  conferring  a  Home  Rule  constitution  on  Ireland.' 
This,  together  with  the  cessation  of  Irish  discontent,  would  surclv- 
beall  the  contribution  which  Ireland  should  in  justice  be  called  upoo 
to  make  at  the  outset  of  her  new  career  of  peace  and  contentment. 


^Vbile  this  article  is  being  written  3Ir,  Gladstone  is  framing  hi 
measure  for  the  paciGcatiou  of  Ireland.    The  precise  nature  or  scof 
of  this  coming  legislation  is  yet  kept  back  from   the   public 
is   only   fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  measures  fLnally  resolve 
upon    will  be    adequate    to    the    great    task   which   tliey    are    ex- 
pected to  accomplish.      Half-measures   of  reform  for  Ireland   tiav£ 
heretofore  neither  satisfied  the  Irixh  people  nor  obtained  any  satis- 
factory   results   to   the   Dngli&h    statesmanship   which   ]>laccd    tl: 
on    the     Statute>book.       Any    repetition   of    haif-hcnrtcd,    halu^^ 
legislative,  eflbrta    will    be  followed    by   more   discourzigiug   conse< 
queuces  now  than  at  any  period  since  the  monster  blunder  of  tb« 
Act   of    Union.      Full    confiding    justice,    and    reliance   npoo    th" 
healing  cflicacy  of  constitntional  principles  of  government  fcarle»»l_ 
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tplied  in  the  coDcessiou  of  an  Irish  national  ossenlbty  for  the 
plete  management  of  Irish  local  affairsj  wfll  bring  a  greater 
ward  to  Hritish  statesmanship  and  create  a  greater  safeguard  to 
{lerial  unitf  than  could  any  jealous  or  .niggardly  measure  for 
provincial  couueils  "  hedged  round  ivith  irritating  conditions  and 
icdlesslj-  insulting  gnarantecs. 

Scores  of  English   correspondents  have    asked    me,    during    the 

t   feu'   mouths,  how  an   Irish    State  would  he  orgauizcd  for  the 

ministration  of  Irish  local  atfairs  under  a  Home  Kulc  Constitution. 

mevrhat  in  the  following  manner  I  would  say  : 

First,  there  would   be  a  reprcseutative,  appointed   by  thp   Crown, 

Governor-General  or   Lord  Lieutenant    of  Ireland,  having  such 

iroes  of  the   Crown  as  would  he  maintained  in  the  country  at  his 

Bposal.     The    Im[>erial    Parliament    would    probably   demand    for 

such  representative  the  right  of  veto  on   Irish   legislation,  similar  to 

it  already  invested  in  the  Queen. 

Second,  an  Iri&h  natioual  assembly,  say  of  3(10  members,  elected 
the  present,  or,  better  still,  a  broader  parliamentary  franchise, 
which  the  minority  would  secure  as  large  a  representation  as 
issiblc.  There  would  be  uo  objection  to  a  guarantee  which  would 
provide  ^5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rcprcscutation  for  the  Protestant 
I>ortion  of  the  Irish  people.  Districts  could  be  grouped  for  this 
purpose,  or  a  sr.rnttu  de  liste  method  of  election  could  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  insure  to  tlie  minority  its  full  quota  of  members.     After 

Kc  constituencies  should  hare  been  appealed  to  and  an  Irish  national 
sembly  constituted,  the  representative  of  the  C'rowu  would  then  call 
upon  the  leader  of  the  majority  to  form  an  Administratiou.  The 
members  of  this  Administration  should  be  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  into  whicli  the  work  of  Irish  government  would  be  divided. 
These  departments  need  differ  very  little  in  name  or  organization 
from  the  boards  which  now  constitute  the  machinery  by  which  the 

Col  affairs  of  Ireland  arc  mismanaged  by  iiTcsponsible  officials.  One 
two  boards  or  departments  would  necessarily  have  to  be  added  to 
we  already  in  existence.  The  head  of  the  Administration  should 
president  of  a  council  composed  of  the  heads  of,  say,  the  following 
ipartmcuts :  Public  Order  (corresponding  to  a  Home  OlHcc), 
nance,  Laud  antl  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Coranicrcc,  Local  Govcrn- 
ent,  Public  Works,  Poor  Law,  Education,  with  the  necessary  law 
oes.  The  Administration  to  bo  responsible  to  the  national  assembly 
r  the  proper  management  of  the  local  afi'airs  of  the  country  through 

departments. 
The  question  whether  Ireland  should  continue  to  send  reprcsenta- 
ftves  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  after  receiving  a  local  legislature,  is 
e  opoTi  whioh  there  is  division  of  opinion  even  among  Nutiomilists. 
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For  my  part  I  believe  such  a  representation  would  work  little  or  no 
good  for  Ireland,  nor  be  any  advantage  to  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Great  Britain  to  allow  Irish 
members  to  interfere  in  its  affairs,  while  Ireland  would  have  the 
complete  management  of  her  own  local  matters.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  Irish  people  and  better  for  the  Empire  to  leave  Ireland  to  the 
task  of  developing  her  material  resources,  the  promotion  of  necessaiy 
social  reforms,  and  of  educating  herself  in  self-governing  qualities 
until  such  time  as  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  for  Imperial 
Federation  would  make  it  mutually  advantageous  to  Ireland^  Great 
Britain,  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  to  have  proportionate  repre- 
sentation in  an  Imperial  Assembly  for  the  transaction  of  purely 
Imperial  business. 

Michael  Davitt. 


NEWMAN    AND    ARNOLD. 


IL  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.* 


THE  difference   between  the  intellectual   and  moral  atmospheres 
which  seems  to  have  been  breathed   by   Newman   aud   Arnold 
is  80  astonishing  that   one   can    hardly   realize   that,  for  sixty-four 
year*  at  leut,  they  have  been,  what  they  still   are,  contemporaries, 
Bunyan,  whogc  "  Pilgrim's  Progrnsa  "  was  published  in  1078,  says  of 
his  dream  :  "  I  espied  a  liitle  before  me   a  cave,  where  two   giants, 
Pope   and   Pagan,  dwelt  in  old  time,  by  whose  power   and  tyranny 
the  men  whose  bones,  blood,  ashes,  &c.,  lay  there,  were  rruclly  put 
to  death.      Rut  by  this  place  Christian   went  without    much  danger, 
whereat  I  somewhat  wondered ;  but  I  have  learnt  since  that   Pagan 
baa  been  dead  many  a  day  ;  and  as  for  the  other,  though  he   be  yet 
&Hve»  he  is,  by  reason  of  age,  and  also  of  the  many   shrewd  brushes 
tliat  lie  met  with  in  his  younger  days,  grown   so   crazy    and  stiff  ia 
hi%  joints,  that  he  can  now  do  little  more  thau  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth, 
^tuning  at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his   nails  because    he 
cannot  come  at  them."     That  appeared  208  years  ago;  and  yet  here 
hnve  I  been  lecturing  to  yon  on  one  great  man  who  has  given  in  his 
licarty    adhesion   to    one  of  these  giants    after   years   of  meditative 
hesitation,  while  the  second  has  been  made  cnptive— I  will  not  say  by 
the  other  giant  risen  from  the  grave,  for  I  heartily  admit  that  much 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  spirit    is   distinctively  Christian — but   at   least  by  a 
■kcccssor  who  has  in  him  more,  I  think,  of  Pagan,  than  of  Bunyan's 
L^ristian  lore.      "What  a  curious  light  is  this  on  Mr.  Arnold's  doctrine 
of  the  *'  Zeit-geist ,"  the  "  IHmc-spirit,"  which   he    so  much  admires. 
Cn  lecturing  to  you  in  this  place  on  Butler,  he  said  of  the  "  Analogy" : 
""*  The  great  work  on  which  such  immense  praise  has  been  lavished  is. 
or  all   real  intents  and  purposes  now,  a  failure;  it  docs  not  serve, 

•  Bead  to  the  Bdiobtirgh  PbUoMphicAl  loititution  on  19th  Febriuuy  18S6. 
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It  seemed  once  to  have   a   spell   and   a  power ;  but  the  Zeit-geist 
breathes  upon  it,  and  we  rub  our  eyes^  and  it  has  the  spell  and  the 
power  no  longer.''     And  in  another  place  he  has  said  :  "  The  Spirit 
of  Time  is  a  personage   for  whose  operations  I   have    the   greatest 
respect ;  whatever  he  does  is  in  my  opinion  of  the  greatest  effect/' 
Well,  is  it  so  very  great  after  all  ?     The  "  Zeit-geist  "  breathed  upon 
Bunyan  and  made  him  believe  that  Paganism  was  dead  for  eTerjBnd 
the  Papacy  in  its  dotage.     It  breathes  upon  us  in  the  nineteeotli 
century,  and  while  some  of  its  children  rub  their  eyes,  and  find  tbt 
Giant  Pope  is  the  true  sponsor  for  revelation  after  all,  others  of  them 
rub  their  eyes,  and  find  that  Giant  Pagan  is  still  in  his  youth  j  tbk 
there  is  indeed  no   revelation,  and  that   Christianity,  so  fiur  as  it  ii 
true  at  all,  is  a  truth  of  human  nature,   not  of  theology.     To  my        1 
mind  the  "  Zeit-geist  "  is  a  will- o*- the- wisp,  who  misleads  us  at  least  u      J 
much  as  he  enlightens.     In  the  scene   on  the  Brocken  in  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  when  ordered  by  Mephistopheles — who 
also,  we  may  remember,  has  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  "  ZclV 
geist '' — to  conduct  them  to  the  summit,  replies  : 

"  So  deep  my  awe,  I  trust  I  may  succeed 
!My  fickle  nature  to  ropreu  indeed  ; 
But  zigzag  is  my  usual  course,  you  know." 

And  that,  I  think,  might  very  justly  be  said  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Tia*c- 
spirit.     Its  usual  course  is  zigzag.     It  breathes  on  us,  and  we  c^'^ 
no  longer  see  a  truth  which  was  clear  yesterday.     It  breathes  aga^^i 
and  like  invisible  ink  held  to  the  fire,  the  truth  comes  out  again    '*^ 
all  its  brightness.    However,  the  drift  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  An»old# 
while   he   sees  much  which  Cardinal   Newman  has  neglected^  !*«• 
certainly  neglected  much   which   Cardinal  Newman  sees,  till  tb^y 
seem  to  live  in  worlds  as  different  as  their  countenances.     Oa   ^^ 
one   countenance    are  scored    the  indelible  signs  of  what  a  gc^*^ 
Jewish    prophet    calls  "  the  Lord's    controversy ; "    on    the   otJ**'' 
whose  high,  benignant  brow  rises  smooth  and  exulting  above  a     ^\t 
of  serene   confidence,  there   sits  the   exhilaration  which   speak.* 
difficulties  surmounted  and  a  world  that  is  either  fast  coming,  O**^     , 
the  thinker's  opinion  must  soon  come,  over  to  his  side.    Mr.  Ay*^"^ 
is  a  master  of  the  grand  style.      He  has  the  port  of  a  great  tea<^ 
He  derives  from  his  father,  the  reformer  of  Rugby,  that  ener 
purpose  which  makes  itself  felt  in  a  certain  authority  of  tone. 
would  never  dream  of  applying  to  him  Wordsworth's  fine  lines 

"  Tbe  intellectual  power  tlirougli  words  and  things 
Ooea  sounding  ou  its  dim  and  perilous  way." 

Rather  would  his  churches — for  in  some  sense  Mr.  Amold  mi 
.said  to  have  churches  of  his  own — quote  the  famous  line — 

"  Kil  dcHX>eraiidum  Teucro  dace,  auspice  Teiicro."- 
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baa  SQCccedcd  in  almost  becoming  Uiiuscif  irfaat  he  has  delineated 
I  Goethe : 

"  For  be  paraueil  a  lonely  rood, 
His  eyp8  on  Nature 'h  plan  ; 
Neitlivr  mad?  matt  U>r>  natch  i  (iO<I, 
Nor  Cud  too  much  a  man." 

Certainly  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  fallen  into  the  latter  error,  whether  into 
the  former  or  not.  He  aecms  to  have  no  doubts  or  diiEcultiea  in  steer- 
ing his  course.  He  can  criscerate  the  Bible>  and  restore  its  meaning 
pttb  the  auiieruatural  pcrsonalitj-  excluded.  He  can  show  you  how 
(o  "eroive  "  the  Decalogue  from  the  two  primitive  instincts  of  human 
nature.  He  can  reconcile  Isaiali  with  tlie  "  Time-spirit/'  aud  teach  us 
to  read  him  with  exceptional  deligtit.  He  can  show  the  Puritans  what 
they  might  gain  from  the  children  of  Athens^  and  the  Athenian 
Bipirit,  wherever  it  still  exists^what  it  should  learn  from  the  Puritans. 
Take  up  the  volume  of  his  Prose  Posaagca — and  1  know  no  book  fuller 
of  fascinating  reading — and  yon  will  find  in  it  the  rebukes  which 

Ktiratcd  Germauy  administers  to  Knglish  Philistines,  the  rebukes 
icli  Conservative  good  taste  addresses  to  rash  Reformers,  and 
the  rebukes  which  brooding  self-kuowtcdgc  delivers  to  superficial 
|x>Uticians.  \ouwill  Icani  there  how  Ireland  would  have  been  dealt 
with  by  statesmen  who  dive  beneath  the  surface  ;  and  eveu  how 
belplo»  aud  impotent  is  popular  foreign  policy  in  the  hands  of  a 
Aiinuitcr  guided  by  middle-class  opinion.  And  when  you  have 
learned  from  his  prose  how  keen  and  shrewd  he  is  as  an  observer  of 
the  phenomena  of  his  day,  you  may  turn  to  his  poetry,  and  lose  your- 
self itt  wonder  at  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  vision,  the  purity  of 
Us  Bympathies,  the  mellow  melancholy  of  bia  regret^  and  the 
Brepressiblc  elation  which  underlies  even  that  regret  itself.  I  think 
waxn  so  very  great  a  poet  that  T  will  keep  what  I  have  to  say  on  his 
poetry  to  the  last ;  but  1  must  begin  by  referring  to  his  more 
direct  teaching,  and  especially  to  that  teaching  which  implicitly 
accppts  from  scieuee  the  exhortation  to  believe  nothing  which  does 
not  admit  of  complete  verificution,  and  which  is  intended  to  find  for 
our  age  a  truly  scientific  substitute  for  the  theology  of  which  the 
Ijreatb  of  the  *'  Zeitgeist  "  has  robbed  us. 

"We  must  remember,  then,  that  though  Mr.  Aruold  proposes  to 
demonstrate  for  us  the  truthfulness  aud  power  of  the  BiblCj  he  com- 
■aenecH  by  giving  up  absolutely  the  assumption  that  there  is  auy 
V^ivinc  BciDg  who  thinks  aud  loves  revealed  in  the  Bible — a  proposi- 
tion for  which  he  does  not  consider  that  there  is  even  "  a  low  degree 
^f  probability."  One  naturally  usks^  *  Well,  then^  what  remains  that 
<:an  \)C  of  any  use?'  Dous  not  the  Bible  profess,  from  its  opening 
^te  its  close,  to  be  the  revelation  of  a  Being  who  thinks  about  man 
And  loves  him,  and  who,  because  He  thinks  about  man  and  loves 
liim,  couvcrses  with  him>  manifests  to  him  His  own  nature  as  well  as 
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mau's  true  nature,  aud  insists  "  tbou  glialt  be  holy  because  I  am  baly? 
Mr.  Arnold,  bottcvcr,  is  not  at  all  staggered  br  tbis.  He  bolds  ttiiE 
"we  very  properly  aud  naturally  make"  God  a  Being  who  thhiku 
and  loves  "  in  the  lan^i^uo^c!  of  feeling ;  "  but  this  is  an  utterly  on- 
verifiable  assumiitiou,  without  even  a  low  degree  of  probability.  So 
that  why  we  may  "properly  aud  naturally"  mislead  oursclrci  hr 
"  language  of  feeling  "  so  very  wide  of  any  solid  grouud  of  fiwt,I 
cannot  imagine.  Wc  have  ttlways  rcproaehcd  the  idolaters,  u 
Israel  represented  them,  with  won.Iitpping  a  God  \rbo  is  nothitig  is 
the  world  but  the  work  of  meu's  hands,  the  cunning  wcrkiuanibip 
of  a  carver  in  wood  or  stone.  But  why  is  it  more  proper  or  nolofsl 
to  attribute,  in  the  language  of  feeiing,  false  attributes  to  "  the  itrcim 
of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteous dcm,"  than  ii 
is  to  attribute,  in  the  language  of  feeling,  false  attributes  to  the 
graven  images  of  an  idol-founder?  However,  this  is  Mr.  Arnold's 
contention,  though  at  other  times  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  wheo- 
ever  emotion  has  been  powerfully  excited  by  supposed  knowleclgc,  snd 
when  that  supposed  knowledge  turns  out  to  be  illuniun,  the  effiotioo 
will  disappear  with  the  disappearance  of  our  iK-lief  in  the  assumptJow 
which  we  hod  formerly  accepted.  I  should  liave  thonght  that  thi» 
would  apply  to  the  Bible,  aud  that  if  ever  wo  coubl  be  coiiuo«A 
that  there  is  not  even  a  low  degree  of  probability  for  the  conviction 
that  God  is  a  being  who  thinks  and  loves,  all  the  emotions  ciat**- 
by  the  innumerable  pnssages  in  which  He  is  ruvealcd  as  such  a  beinfti 
would  die  away  and  be  cxtiuguishcd.  But  this  is  not  Mr,  Arnold*  \ 
view.     On  the  contrary  he  holds  tbnt^ 

"  Starting  from  what  may  be  VHrified  nhfjut  GikJ — that  ITb  is  the  Kterntl  wKi*J*| 
makes  fur  riglitcouant'ss — nnd  readiug  the  Bible  with  this  idvs  tn  ^o^^*~ 
U8,   we    li.ive    liere   tlie    elcmrnts   for   a   religion   more  »ilid,   oeriouN,    »^^ 
inspiring,  and  profound,  than  any  which  the  woild  has  yet  seen.     True,  it  *^5 
not  be  just  the  »aic  religion  which  ]>revaila  now  ;  but  who  suppoeci  tbakj 
religion  now  current  can  go  on  iilways,  or  ought  to  go  oa  7     Nay.  aad 
of  iltat  much-decried  idea  of  God  as  the  titreani  of  tendairy  ■ 
^feL  to  f'liljii  the  fav^  of  their  bemg,  it  may  be  said  with  con;  '"I 

in  it  the  elements  of  a  religion,  new  indeed,  but  in  the  bight»t  degr»eMr>' 
hopeful,  solemn,  and  profound." 

It  has  always  puzzled  rao  very  much  to  make  out  wh/  Mr.  Arff 
abould  think,  or  say^  that  it  is  in  any  scnic  "  verifiable/'  in 
acceptation  of  that  word,  that  the  power  which  makes  for  rightc*'' 
ness  is  "  eternal/'  But  I  believe,  irom  a  passage  in  "  Literature 
Dogma "(p-  61)j  tli*t  he  really  means  by  "eternal"  sothiug  i*** 
than  "enduring,"  and  by  "enduring,"  enduring  in  the  histor;^ 
man;  so  that  the  vcri5ablc  proposition  which  he  take* a*  the  four*' 
tion  of  a  new  religion  is  after  all  nothing  more  than  this,  tW'' 
far  as  history  gives  evidence  at  all,  there  has  always  h<  ' 
since  man  appeared  upon  the  earth,  a  stream  of  tendency 
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for  rigbteousncss.  Nevertheless,  if  the  earth  carae  to  an  end,  and 
there  be,  as  XFr.  Arnold  apparently  inclines  to  believe,  iio  life  for 
m&Q  beyond  his  life  on  earth,  then  the  enduring  stream  of  tendency 
voald  endure  no  longer,  and  "  the  eternal "  would,  so  far  as  it  was 
verifiable,  »iak  back  into  n  transitory  and  extinct  phenomenon  of  the 
terreittrial  past.  AVell,  then,  so  far  as  the  Bible  holdt  true  at  all  iu 
Mr.  Arnold's  mind,  we  must  substitute  unifornily  for  the  God  who 
tlicre  reveals  and  declares  Himself*  and  His  love,  a  being  who  cannot 
either  declare  himself  or  feel,  in  our  sense,  the  love  which  he  is 
said  to  declare;  one  who  must  be  discovered  by  man,  instead 
of  discovering  himself  to  man,  and  who,  when  discovered,  is  nothing 
hut  a  more  or  less  enduring  tendency  to  a  certain  deeper  and  truer 
mode  of  life,  which  wc  call  righteous  life.  No  wonder  that  "  the 
religion  in  the  highest  degree  serious,  hopeful,  solemn,  and  profound," 
to  which  Mr.  ^Vrnold  hopes  to  convert  the  world,  does  not  always 
appear,  even  to  himself,  cither  hopeful  or  solid.  For  example,  in 
iTie  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems,  "  Stanzas  from  the  Grande 
hartrcuse,"  he  explains,  iu  a  very  ditTcrent  tone  from  that  of  the 
jjosaogo  I  have  just  quoted  from  "  Literature  and  Dogma  "  (and  I 
tbiuk  a  much  more  suitable  aud  appropriate  tone),  how  helpless  and 
crippled  his  religious  poaitioa  really  is,  aud  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
an  visiting  the  home  of  one  of  the  austere  monastic  orders  he  could 
^cel  a  certain  passion  of  regret  without  either  much  sympathy  or 
3nuch  hope: — 


I*'  For  riipromi  tcachore  BeizeJ  my  yuiitl. 
And  purjfed  ita  foitb,  aud  trtnimcd  its 

ftre, 
Sbuwcd  JQC    tLc   Ligli,    wliitc   sttr  of 

Troth, 
Then  bode  mo  giucc,  nnd  there  otinre, 
Eron   now  tlieir  wbbfpera  jnerue  the 

oloom  : 
n'lmt  doti  thr/u  in  tUit  llcing  toatb  f 


fr 


''  Not  as  their  frk-nd,  or  child,  I  sfxiAk  I 
But  u,  on  some  far  DortborD  strand, 
TbiuLing  of  kin  owu  goils,  a  (iroek 
In  Jiity  Anil  Diuarufui  awu,  might  etanil 
Bolore  loiao  fallen  Kiiaic  atone — 


For  Iwtb  were  uuUis,  14ml 
gono- 


both 


"  WAuderiog  bct«ve«D  two   worlds  one 
dead. 
The  other  powfirlew  to  be  bora, 
AVitli  nowhure  yut  tu  rent  my  head, 
L^ko  tJieso,  on  rarth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Tbcir  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  dcnUe— 
1  como  to  shod  them  at  their  side." 


"  Foripve  me,  mAotcr*  of  the  mtDd  i 
At  whoae  bi^htat  I  lon{{  ago 
tio  much  niiltuLmt,  ao  much  resigned — 
I  ootnc  Dot  here  to  be  your  fo«  ! 
I  Rck  these  aochoritea,  not  in  ruth, 
To  cone  and  to  deny  your  truth  ; 

la  his  poetry  Mr.  Arnold  is  often  frank  enough,  as  he  certainly  is 
liere.  In  his  prose  he  will  not  adoiit  tliat  the  Church  to  which  he 
looks  as  the  Church  of  the  future  is  "  powerless  to  be  born."  But 
powerless  to  he  born  it  is ;  a  "  stream  of  tendency,"  more  or  less 
enduring,  which  cannot  even  reveal  itself,  is  not  a  power  to 
excite  emotion  of  any  depth  at  all,  unless  it  represents  not  only 
ft  tendency,  but  a  purpose.  Religion,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  is 
"  morality  touched  with  emotion."  But  surely  morality  cannot 
l*e  "  tonchcd  with  emotion"  without  reason,  or  at  least  excuse, 
the  emotion   it   is     to    excite.      And    yet    this  is    what    Mr. 


^-    ft   tcni 

H  "mora 
■  1^  "t 
^^  th 
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Arnold's   laugaage    seems  to    point    at     In    one  of  his  Americaii 
lectures  fae  appears  to  sa.j  that  the  emotions  will  remain  even  though 
the  objects  which  properly-  excite  them  disappear;  and  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  lecture  he  appears  to  intimate  that  even  the 
very  same  thought  may  be  so  expressed  as  either  to  excite  emotion 
or  not  to  excite  it,  the  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  expression 
being,  except  in  its  actual  effect,  quite  undiscemible.    Bat  if  Religion 
depends  on  an  accident  of  that  kind.  Religion  is  an  accident  itsd£ 
An  intention  to  make  for  Righteousness  rightly  excites  emotion,  bnt 
a  tendency  and  an  intention  are  different.     Plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  in  God's  hands,  have  often  made  for  Righteousness.    Bat 
without  faith  in  God,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  are  more  likely 
to  touch  immorality  with  emotion  than  to  touch  morality  with  it. 

How,  then,  is    Mr.  Arnold  to   conjure  up    the   emotion  whidi 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  naturally  radiated  from  this  more  cff 
less  enduring  "stream  of  tendency?"     He  strives  to  excite  it  \ij 
disclosing  to  ns  the  promise  of  lifef  which  is  implicit  in  all  coa- 
formity  to  this  "  stream  of  tendency;"  for  life  is  the  word  which, 
in  Mr.   Arnold's  teaching,  takes  the  place   of  faith.      He  values 
Christ's  teaching  because  he  says  that  it  discloses  the  tme  secret  of 
life — because  it  discloses  a  new  life  for  the  world,  even  after  &ith.  (•* 
we  understand  it)  is  dead.     This  is  the  promise  which  he  makes  ^'^ 
favourite   thinker,  M.  de  Scnancour.  better  known  as  the  anthor    ^ 
"  Obermann,"  address  to  him : — 

CoDBiimed  our  heart    with  thint      Xi*< 

lire, 
Immedicable  pain ; 


"  Thoagh  more  than  Iialf  thy  yeam  be 
past, 
And  spent  thy  youtliful  pnme; 
Though,  round  thy  firmer  manhood  cast, 
Hang  weeds  of  our  sad  time, 

"  Whereof  thy  youth  felt  all  the  spell, 
And  traversed  all  the  shade — 
Tliough  late,  though  dimmed,  though 

weak,  yet  tell 
Hope  to  a  world  new  made  !  "  What  still  of  strength  is  left,  emplc^^ 

Help  it  to  fill  that  deep  desire, 
The  wont  which  rack«l  our  brain. 


*'  Which  to  the  wilderness  drove  oat 
Our  life,  to  Alpine  snow, 
And  palsied  all  onr  word  with  dont*^* 
And  all  car  work  with  woe. 


That  end  to  help  attain  : 

One  common  wane  oftMonght  andjey 

Lifting  mankind  e^atn  I 

And  that  is  the  purpose  to  which  Matthew   Arnold    has   devo**? 

what  we  may  call  his  quasi-theological  writings ;  in  other  words,    **" 

writings  produced  to  show  that  we  may  get  all  the  advantage^    ^ 

theology  without  the  theology — which  we  can  and  mnst  do  with^^** 

This  new  teaching  is  that  which  Tennyson  has  so  tersely  and  fi*»^^ 

expressed  in  "  The  Two  Voices  "  : — 

"  Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant ; 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant : 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want."  ^ 

To  the  same  effect  Arnold  quotes  M.   de  Senanconr:  "The  .*^* 

for  men  is  to  augment  the  feeling  of  joy,  to  make  our  e^P"'*^^,!^ 

energy  bear  fruit,  and  to  combat  in  all  thinking  beings  the  princ^J^^ 
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of  degradation  and   misery."      And  Mr.   Arnold's  new  version  of 

Kristiaoity  promises  us  this  life.     "The  all-ruling  effort  to  Live" 
identical,  he  says,  with  "the  desire  for  happiness,"  and  this  craving 
vjt  life  is,  he  asserts,  sanctioned  by  Christ  in  the  saying,  "  I  am 
^^mc  that  men  might  have  Ufe,  and  might  have  it  more  abundantly ; 
^^id  yc  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life.''     I  had  always 
thought  this  a  promise  of  life  given  by  a  being  in  whose  hands  is  the 
power  to  bestow  it.     Not  so  Mr.  Arnold.     This  power  of  attaining 

I  life,  and  attaining  it  in  greater  ahuudauoe,  is,  he  declares,  a  mere 
bitural  5C(M:et  which  Christ  had  discovered,  and  which  any  man 
■ay  rediscover  for  himself.  It  is  a  method  of  obtaining  life,  of 
pituining  "  exhilaration."  Indeed,  exhilaration  is,  says  Mr.  Arnold, 
one  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  And  this 
^^pchilaratiou  is  attainable  by  a  merely  natural  process — namely,  the 
^Bienunciation  by  man  of  the  superficial  and  temporary  self,  in  favour 
of  the  deeper  and  permanent  self.      In  "  Literature  and  Dogma  " 

Kr.  Arnold  has  explained  *'  the  secret  of  Jesus,"  the  true  secret,  as 
holds,  for  riding  buoyantly  upon 
*'  Tbat  commou  wai'o  of  tboagUt  and  j^/^ 
Liftinf;  matikintl  a^niu." 
n'e  are    there   told  that   the   essence    of  Christianity   is    not    the 
I      poncssion  of  supernatural  life  flowing  from  the   love  or  gift  of  a 
I      fQperaatiiral  being,  but  is  simply  the  use  of  a  natural  secret  of  the 
wise  heart.     The  secret  is  conveyed  in  Christ's  promise  :  "  He  that 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  be  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world 
^^hall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.     Whosoever  would  eome  after  me,  let 
^Hiin   renounce  himself,  and  take  up  bis  cross  daily  and  follow  me,*' 
^vhriBt*8  method,  he  says, 

KDirocted  the  disciple'^  ey»  inward,  and  set  his  consciousness  to  work ;  and 
e  first  thing  his  consciousness  told  him  was  that  he  had  two  selves  pnlHog 
tn  diffnntnt  ways.  Till  we  attend,  till  die  iiietliud  is  set  at  work,  it  seems  as 
'  tlie  wishes  of  the  flesh  and  of  tlio  current  tliongbts '  {Kplu  ii,  3 )  wore  to  be 
Ilowed  ns  a  mntti<r  of  course  ;  as  if  an  impulse  to  do  a  tiling  means  that  we 
Kliotihl  do  it.  But  when  wa  ntteiul  we  find  that  an  impulie  to  do  Jt  thing  is 
r-«ally  in  itself  no  reason  at  nil  why  wu  aliould  do  it,  because  impulses  proceed 
.^om  two  sources  quite  diffcrnnt,  and  of  quito  different  degrees  of  authority. 
Paul  contrasts  them  na  the  inward  man  and  the  man  in  our  members;  the 
lind  of  thtt  tiesh  and  the  spiritual  mind.  Jesus  contrasts  th(;m  as  life  properly 
Dsmett  and  life  in  this  world.  And  tlie  moment  we  seriously  attend  to 
jiiscicnco,  to  the  sucgeslions  which  concern  practice  and  conduct^  we  can 
=!«  plftinly  enough  from  which  source  a  suggestion  comes,  and  thnt  the 
LiggfStiona  from  one  source  are  to  overrule  miggestions  from  the  other." 
'Uleratnre  and  Dogma,"  pp.  201-2.)  '*  The  breaking  the  sway  of  what  is 
TKimonly  called  oaeself,  ceasing  our  concern  with  it,  and  leaving  it  to 
zrish,  ij  not,  he  (i.f..  Jesus  Christ)  said,  being  thwarted  or  crossed,  bnt 
t'tti-ff.  And  the  proof  of  this  Is  that  it  has  the  character  of  life  in  the 
i^heet  d^ee — the  power  of  going  right,  hitting  the  mark,  sucoecdiog.  That 
it  liOA  llttt  character  of  bnppines'',  and  happioe^  is  for  Israel  the  same 
|a  nj5  a*  having  the  Internal  with  us — seeing  the  salvation  of  God.''  ("  Litera- 
ttxro  and  Dogma,"  p.  203.) 
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Now,  surely  it  u  hardly  justifiable  for  Mr.  Arnold,  in  describing 
the  ''secret  of  Jesus,"  to  substitute  for  llic  words  of  Jesus  words  of 
liifl  owu  so  very  different  in  tone  and  laeauiug  from  those  iu  which 
that  secret  was  first  disclosed.  Where  does  oar  Lord  ever  say  that 
the  evidence  of  spiriCuAl  life  is  iti  the  consciousness  it  gives  us  of 
hittini/  the  mark,  of  xucctf.dmg  i  If  we  are  to  lake  our  Lord's 
secret,  let  ns  take  it  in  his  owu  lauguagc,  not  in  Mr.  Arnold's.  Turn 
then  to  his  own  language,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We  fiud,  "  Blessed 
arc  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  sec  God."  Does  that  mean  the 
same  thing  as,  for  they  shall  have  the  joy  of  fccUug  that  they  bare 
"hit  the  mark,  that  they  have  succeeded?"  Again,  "Blessed  arc 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  culled  the  children  of  God."  Does 
that  mean  the  same  as  "  for  they  shall  fuel  that  they  have  attained 
true  success?"  "Blessed  are  ye  whcu  me u  shall  revile  you  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  ialwly 
for  my  sake.  Kejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  yoor 
reward  in  heaven."  Docs  that  mean  the  same  as,  "the  more  yoa 
are  persecuted  and  maligned,  the  greater  is  your  rewazd  ou 
earth,  no  matter  whether  there  be  any  world  beyond  this  or  not." 
Yet  that  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  tries  to  make  it  mean  in  order  to 
reconcile  his  interpretation  of  the  "secret  of  Je»ua"  with  the 
actual  words  of  Jesus.  1  believe  that  Mr.  Arnold  misreads  ereo. 
the  language  of  the  conscience  wiicn  he  makes  It  say  that  aa  we 
advance  in  our  development  we  become  aware  "of  two  lives,  one 
permanent  and  impersonal,  the  other  transient  and  bound  to  cor 
contracted  self;  he  becomes  aware  of  two  selves,  one  higher  and  rcali 
the  other  inferior  and  apparent ;  and  that  the  instinct  iu  him  truly  Co 
live,  the  desire  for  happiness,  is  served  by  following  the  first  self  and 
not  the  second."  ("  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion, "  pp.  110-117.) 
What  we  really  become  aware  of  is,  that  behiud  the  lond-wiccd, 
strenuous,  well* established  self  of  our  lower  nature,  there  is  growiu; 
up  a  faint,  embryo,  stru<rg1iug,  nobler  self,  without  strength,  witkoal 
]>crmaneuce ;  but  that  ou  the  side  of  that  &eir  there  pleads  unotber  ud^ 
higher  power,  offering  us,  if  wc  Uston  to  the  nobler  voice,  iufim! 
prospects  of  a  new  world  of  communion,  a  new  buoyancy,  a  ne 
career.  It  is  not  the  nobler  self  which  is,  as  IVlr.  Arnold  says,  stroi 
and  permanent.  Nothing  can  be  weaker  or  more  fitful^  Bat  1? 
promise  is,  that  if  we  give  ourselves  to  the  weak  and  fitful  t_»-^^it 
nobler  \oice,  our  doing  so  will  bring  us  into  direct  communion  w-  ^^th 
one  who  is  really  strong,  who  is  really  permanent,  who  is  rei—  1 1f 
eternal;  not  merely  what  Mr.  Arnold  means  by  eternal — nain^F=^^y, 
mure  or  tei$  tnduring.      1   take   it   that  "  the  secret  of  Jesut  m 

wholly  misinterpreted  if  its  promise  of  a  communion  between  '^Jte 
weaker  but  nobler  self  and  the  eternal  source  of  life  and  ligh^  J* 
ignored.     It  falls  iu  that  case  from  the  secret  of  Jesus  to  the  te^-xa'vt 
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of  Matthew  Arnold,  Now  "  the  secret  of  Jcsua "  is  life  indeed. 
^mie  secret  of  ]\Iatthcw  jVruold  is  only  better  than  death,  because  it 
jcives  its  suffrage  on  the  right  side,  but  with  the  right  suflrage  fails 
to  coDUCct  the  promise  aud  the  earnest  of  joy  with  which  Jesus  Christ 
connected  it.  I  think  every  reasonable  reader  of  the  Bible  must 
perceive  that  if  this  promise  of  permanent  joy  in  an  eternal  love  is 
not  true,  the  whole  chain  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  false  and  mis- 
eading,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  St.  Paul. 

But  then  Mr.  Arnold  will  turn  upon  me  with  hia  demand 
for  verification :  Can  tiic  promise  be  venfied  ?  "  Kxperience  proves 
that  whatever  for  men  is  true,  men  can  verify,"  I  should  answer, 
certainly  it  is  verifiable  in  a  sense  even  truer  and  higher  than 
that  in  which  Mr.  Arnold's  own  rationale  of  the  moral  secret,  which 
he  misnames   the  secret  of  Jesus,  is   verifiable.     Kven  Mr.  Arnold 

I  admits  that  his  interpretation  of  the  secret  of  Jesus  has  not  always 
jbeen  verified . 
I  "  People  may  say,"  he  tells  na,  "  they  have  not  got  this  fcdso  that  their 
instiQct  to  live  a  served  by  loving  their  neighbours;  they  may  say  that  they 
h&vei  in  other  words,  a  dull  and  uninformed  conscience.  But  that  does  not 
roako  the  experience  less  a  true  thing,  the  real  experience  of  the  race. 
Neither  Adca  it  make  the  sense  of  this  experience  to  be,  any  the  less,  genuine 
coascicDCo.  ^Vnd  it  \b  genuine  conscience,  because  it  apprehends  whnt  docs 
really  serve  our  instinct  to  live,  or  desire  for  happiness.  And  when  Shiifies- 
bury  supposes  the  cose  of  a  man  thinking  vice  and  selfishness  to  be  truly  as 
nucli  for  his  advantage  0.1  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  concludes  tliat  such  a 
je  is  without  remedy,  the  answer  is,  '  Not  at  all ;  tec  such  a  man  get  con- 
cieuce,  get  right  experience.'  And  if  the  man  does  not,  the  result  is  not 
^he  goes  on  just  as  well  without  it ;  the  result  is, that  lie  Is  lust."  (''Last 
I  on  Church  and  Religion,"  pp.  115,  116.) 

^1,  if  that  is  what  Mr.  Arnold   means  by   verification,  I  think 
that  it  is  easy  to   show  that  there   is  a   much   more   perfect  veri- 
tficatioQ  for  the  ordinary  and  natural  interpretation  of "  the  secret 
of  Jesus  "  than  for  his  mutilated  interpretation  of  it     Tf  it  is  verifi- 
j-jcation  to  appeal  to  the  best  experience  of  the  best,  to  the  growing 
Baexpericnce  of  those  who  hare  most  intimately  studied  the   various 
^■•discipline   of  life,   who   can    doabt  what    the  reply  must  bo  to  the 
BEqucBtiou,  Does  experience  testify  to  the  self-sufficiency  and  adequacy 
to  itself  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  permanent  and  higher  self,  or 
Tathcr  to  its  growing  sense  of  inadequacy   and  dependence,  and  to 
«.  its  constant  reference  to  that  higher  life  in  communion  with  which 
|pt  lives?   I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Arnold's  mutilated  inter- 
V3)Tctation  of  "  the  secret  of  Jesus,"   which   omits   indeed  the  very 
^"^aliaman  of  the  whole,  will  receive   no  confirmation  at  all  from   the 
liighcr  experience  of  the  race,  which  testifies  to  nothing   more  per- 
sistently than  this,  that  growing  humility  and  the   deepest  possible 
ense  of  the   dependence  of  the  nobler  self  on  communion  with  a 
'ightooos  being  external  to  itj  is  the  unfailing  experience  of  those  ia 
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wliom  the  nobier  self  i*  most  adequately  developed.     Mr.  Arnold'i 
rationale  of  what  he  erroneously  terms  the  "more  permanent"  and 
"stronger"  self — but  what  cxperieuce  proves  to  be  indeed  a  tcit 
variable  and  very  weak  self,   leaning  on  eoastant  commuuioo  whli 
another  for  its  strength — is  a  mutilation  of  the  true  experience  of 
mau  as  delivered  by  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to   Revelation.     Takt 
the  Psalmist :  "  Whom  have  I  in  be&ven  but  thee,  and  there  ituow 
upon  earth  I  desire  in  eomparison  with  thee.   My  fiesb  niid  my  lieirt 
faileth.  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
Take  Isaiah :  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone ;  became  I   am  u  mtft 
of  nnclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  iu  the  midst  of  a  people  of  uncleao  lips  ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  ho«ts."  Take  St.  Putil  -\ 
"  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  treuiblio^* 
And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  o^ 
mnn'a  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  th^B^ 
your  faith  shonid  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  ^^ 
God,"     It  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  Bible  anything  like  a  referf:  t      ' 
to  the  permanent  and  stronger  self  which  asseii.s  itself  iu  iiti. 
testimony  is  always  to  a  nobler  but  weaker  self,  which  lean*  on 
SQst&iuiug   grace  of  God.      Well,  but  says   Mr.  Arnold  iu  opposir 
Bishop  Butler's  view  that   the  most  we  can  hope  for  in  this  life 
to  escape  from  misery  and  not  to  obtain  happiness, — in  this  cootc 
tiou  Butler   goes  counter  not  only  to  the  most  intimate,  *'the  i 
sure,  the  most  irresistible  instinct  of  human  nature/'   but  also 
the  clear  voice  of  our   religion."      "Rejoice   and    give   thsDk^j 
exhorts  the  Old  Testament.     "  Kcjoico  evermore,"  exhorf      ' 
That  is  most  true,  but   what   is  the  ground  of  these  cou'^ 
tationa  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New  ?     Surely  not  the  streoff^i 
and  depth  of  the    life,  even   the  higher  life,  in   man,    but,  < 
contrary,  the  largeness  and  generosity    of  the    sucoour  gnii 
the  righteous  by   God.      On  what,  for  instance,  is  grounded 
injunction  which  Mr.    Arnold  quotes  from  the  Old  Te^tumcnt?    C^l 
this,  that  "the  Lord  hath  done  marvellous  things:   his  right  has i 
and  his  holy  arm,  hath  wrought  salvation  for  him/'    And  agnin   c^ 
this,  that  "  the  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salvation  ;   his  rr*hlw«»»* 
ness  hath  he  openly  showed  in  the  sight  of  the  nations."     Can  S^* 
Arnold  justify  such  a  ground  for  rejoicing  as  that,  on  the  lip*  drn^^T] 
one  who  disbelieves  altogether  in  a  God  who  "  thiDks  and  love*   ^    I 
Again,  what  is  the  context  of  the  injunction,  taken  frutn  the  >r**l 
Testament?    "  Rejoice  evermore.     Pray  without  ceasing.    Ioetr*7* 
thing  give  thanks  :  for  thitt  is  the  will  cf  God  in  Chris'    ' 
ing  you.'*     The  ground  of  rejoicing  is  a  will — a  will  ^^  , 

made  the  ground  of  prayer ;  without  the  ground  for  praying  ifc^c^'*' 
could  be  no  ground   for  rejoicing.      Without   a   htown  will  of  i 
there  could  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     And  it  is  the  huinil- 
vhich  recognises  the  strength,  external  to  its  owu,  which  h  theivui 
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at  once  of  the  joy  and  the  prayer.     ITie  life  which  is  so  abundantly 
promised   throughout  the   Bible  is  indeed   not  natural  life,  as  Mr, 
imolJ  explains  it,  hut  what  wc  arc  more  accustomed  to  cull  grace: 
the  life  poured  in  from  outside. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  I  understand  how  Mr.  Arnold's  oxplauation 
can  hold  at  all,  without  this  supernatural  source  of  strength  and  joy. 
"When  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  it  is  the  "  permanent "  and  "  stronger  " 
self  which  conquers,  and  gives  us  life  by  the  conquest,  is  it  inappro- 
priate to  ask,  Hotv  permanent,  and  how  strong  V  Suppose,  aa  has 
o(\eu  happened,  that  the  deeper  and  nobler  self  suggests  a  coarse 
which  involves  instant  death,  where  is  the  permanence?  Mr.  Arnold 
will  hear  nothing  of  the  promise  of  immortality.  That  is  to  him 
Abrrglaube^  OTer-helicf,  belief  in  excess  of  the  evidence.  In  some 
of  his  most  exquisite  lines  he  speaks  of  death  as  the 

•*  Stem  Uw  of  every  mort»I"lot 
Which  tiuu,  {iroud  man,  liiida  h*rd  to  bear. 
And  bnilda  hiniHelf,  I  know  not  w}iat 
Of  leoonJ  life,  1  know  not  where." 

So  that  ho  gaarautecs  ua  assuredly  no  permanence  for  the  nobler 
eclf.  And  then  as  to  strength  :  is  the  nobler  self  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  hard  conditions  which  are  often  imposed  ou  us  by  our  beat 
&cts — the  slander  and  persecution  to  which  we  cxpot>e  ourselves,  the 
misery  which  wc  bring  on  ourselves  ?  The  answer  of  the  Uihle  is  plain 
enough  ;  No,  it  is  nut  j  but  you  may  rely  on  the  grace  promised  to 
the  weakest,  if  you  comply  with  the  admonitions  of  that  grace.  Mr. 
-*Vrnold  can  make  no  such  reply.  Unless  the  nobler  self  is  intrinsi- 
cally also  the  stronger  self,  iu  his  opinion  you  arc  lost.  It  seems  to 
xne^  then,  that  the  injunction  to  "  rejoice  and  give  tlianks,"  the  in- 
junction to  "rejoice  evermore,"  cannot  be  justified  except  in  cou- 
^iicction  with  a  trust  in  One  who  can  give  us  real  succour  from 
^Hrithout,  under  the  prospect  of  certain  death,  and  the  still  more  certain 
^^BoUapso  of  human  powers  iu  the  presence  of  great  trials  and 
^^kiD  ptatioua . 

^H  III  a  word,  the  faith  taught  by  revelation  is  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
^Hiinaself  admits,  Mr.  Arnold's  faith.  The  former  is  intended  to 
^Bhirakeu  and  discipline  a  group  of  genuine  affections,  usiug  the 
"word  in  the  same  sense — though  in  the  same  sense  raised  to  a  higher 
^lane  of  life — as  wc  u^te  it  of  the  human  affections,  llead  the  Psalms, 
mxkA  you  will  find  in  them  the  germs  of  all  the  aflcctions  generated 
^  Lis  disciples  by  Christ's  own  teaching  :  the  shame,  the  grief,  the 
Vemorsc,  the  desolation,  the  hope,  the  awe,  tlie  love  in  its  highest 
•leDBCj  which  human  beings  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  human  nature, 
lolior,  deeper,  richer,  stronger,  nobler  than  their  own,  when  they  have 
Vdianed  against  it,  and  are  conscious  of  its  displeasure,  its  retributive 
ualice,  it^  joy  in  human  repentance,  and  its  forgiveness.    The  whole 
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drift  of  revelation  is  to  excite  these  aflfectioDS,  to  make  us  feel  the 
divine  passion  which  our  liumau  passions  elicit,  to  reach  the  deepest 
fountain  of  our  tears,  and  to  611  ua  with  that  joy  which,  however 
deep,  is  all  humility  and  all  gratitude,  because  its  source  is  the  love  of 
another,  and  not  the  strength  or  buoyancy  of  our  own  life.  Well, 
this  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  Mr.  Arnold's  religion.  In  hisexpui^ted 
Bible,  the  aftcctions  in  this  sense  have  to  he  omitted.  He  tells  as 
quite  plainly  that  the  facts — or,a8  he  calls  them,  "the  «tipi)osed  facts 
by  which  the  religious  affections  have  been  fostered  in  us  arc  iUusionSj 
that  our  relij^iou  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  culture  of  that 
life  which  man  has  happily  a  tendency  to  develop.  These  are 
words: 


Js  OS 

ideafl 
■e  bis" 


"  The  fulurn  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in  poetry,  whero  it  is  worthy 
its  high  deatinttiii,  onr  race,  as  tirae  goes  do,  will  Hnd  an  ever  suror  am 
siirer  stay.     There  is  not  a  creed  which  is  not  abakeo,  not  an  accrcdj 
dognia  which  is  not  shown  to  ba  questtonatile,  noC  a  n^ctjived  tradition 
does  not  threaten  to  dissolve.     Oitr  religion  has  materialized  itself  i 
— in  the  supposed  fact ;  it  has  Attached  its  emotion  to  the  (net.  and  now 
fact  is  failing  It.     But  for  poetry  the  idea  is  everything;  the  rest  ia  a  woi 
illusion — of  divine  illusion.     Poetry  attaches  its  emotion  to  the  idea;  tba 
idea  is  the  fact." 


j4 


"Well,  if  that  be  so,  the  emotion  which  Mr,  Arnold  insists  on,  i 
order  to  transform  morality  into  religionj  becomes  a  very  mild  ocd  _ 
{esthetic  kind  of  emotion  indeed :  not  one  which  can  penetrate  tha^| 
sinner's  heart  with  anguish,  not  one  which  can  irradiate  the  pcui'^V 
tent's  heart  with  j^atitudc.  Imagine  the  changes  which  you  muttl 
make  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  to  empty  it  of  what  Mr.  Amoli 
calls  belief  in  "  the  supiwsed  fact,"  and  to  conform  the  emotions  ti 
that  which  is  attached  to  *'  the  idea  "  alone : 


A 


"  Hide  thy  face  from  ray  sini,  and  blot  out  all  mine  iaiquitiea.  Create  in 
me  a  clean  hourt,  O  God ;  and  renew  a  ri^ht  spirit  wlUiin  mo.  Cast  mo  doC 
away  from  thy  j^resence ;  and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me.  Restore  UDto 
me  the  joy  of  thy  Balvation ;  and  uphdld  me  with  thy  frt^o  spirit.  . 
O  Lord,  o|Mjn  thou  my  lips;  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise.  Fd 
thou  dcaircfit  not  sacriSco ;  else  would  I  give  it:  thoa  deJjghtost  not  in  bur 
oSeriDg.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken  and  a  cod 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.** 

Take  the  divine  illusion,  as  Mr.  Arnold  calls  it,  out  of  this,  odJ 
how  much  of  "  the  emotion  "  requisite  for  religion  would  remain  1 
Has  he  not  himself  told  us  ? — 


"  That  t^ractoasCtiitd,  that  tliorn-crown'd 
Man  I 
—He  lived  wUlo  wo  believed. 

"  Wbil«  wi  believed,  oaearlli  lie  went, 
Add  op«n  stood  liit  grave. 
SJoD  called  froui  vhuuiber,  cbarcb,  sad 

t*nt: 
And  Cbrut  was  by  to  save. 


"  Kov  be  is  dead  I    Par  beaoe  h*  Ua 
Iq  the  lorn  Syriaa  town  ; 
And  oa  hid  ffrave,  with  abiniaj  ejM, 
llie  SyriaD  itani  look  down. , 

"  Tn  vain  men  still,  witli  bopioj;  new, 
K«nrd  bis  doath  pUee  diuuh. 
And  aay  the  etoee  i«  not  jrak  to^ 
And  wait  (or  words  to  eesaa 


**  FVom  DBrid'i  lips  that  word  did  roUf 

'Tti  true  and  liviog  yat : 


A*o  wan  cn»  lavi  Jtin  hrother'a  totd, 
S'vr  j«i  w  Aw  brutha-'t  tkbt. 


"  jVJone,  KQlf-poia'd,  henceforward  man 
Mnat  labour  '. — must  retign 
Uis  all  too  bumaD  croeds,  and  ican 
Simply  the  way  divine." 


Wellj  theU;  where  is  the  "  emotion  "  with  which  "  morality  "  must 
he  touched,  iu  order  to  trausform  it  into  religion,  to  come  from  ?  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  no  answer, — except  that  it  must  be  emotion  excited 
by  ideas  alone,  and  not  by  supposed  facts,  whieh,  as  he  says,  will  not 
stand  the  tests  of  scicDtiiie  vcriUcation. 

But  with  regard  to  that  asserted  demand  of  science  for  verification, 
let  me  just  make  one  final  observation  :  that  iu  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Arnold  uses  it^  to  explode  all  belief  in  light  coming  to  us  from  a  mind 
higher  than  our  own,  it  equally  explodes  belief  in  the  authority  of 
those  suggestions  of  tlie  deeper  self  to  which  what  he  calls  the  "  secret 
of  Jcsns  "  teaches  na  to  defer.  For  why  are  we  to  obey  them  ?  Mr. 
Arnold  replies  simply,  human  experience  teaches  us  that  it  adds  to 
our  life,  to  our  happiness,  to  the  vitality  of  our  true  and  permanent 
aelf,  to  do  80.  But  how  are  we  to  get  the  verifieatiou  without  trying 
"both  the  wrong  way  and  the  right  ?  You  cannot  foimd  on  mere 
experience  without  the  experience.  And  does,  theu,  the  way  to  virtue 
lead  through  sin  alone  ?  Mr.  Arnold  guards  himself  by  saying  that 
acme  "finely-touched"  bouU  have  "the  presentiment  "  of  how  it  will 
"be — a  presentiment,  I  suppose,  derived  by  evolution  from  the  experi- 
ence of  ancestors.  But  is  it  a  duty,  then,  to  found  vour  actions  on 
^ose  otecnre  Intimations  which  your  ancestors'  experience  may  have 
transmitted  to  you  ?  Should  you  not  test  your  ancestors'  experience 
ibr  yourself  before  adopting  it  ?  Should  you  not  sin  in  order  to  be 
•are  that  sin  saps  vour  true  life  and  diminishes  your  fund  of  happi- 
:3iess?  I  fear  there  is  nothing  for  Mr.  Arnold  but  to  admit  that  this 
is  not  sin — that  Iryiny  evil  iu  order  to  bo  sure  it  is  evil,  is  not 
:fbrbidden  by  any  law,  if  there  be  no  spiritual  nature  higher  than 
joany  which  lays  its  yoke  upon  us,  and  suliducs  us  into  the  attitude 
«f  reverence  and  awe.  The  principle  which  Mr.  Arnold  calls  "van- 
iication  "  is  iu  reality  fatal  to  all  purity.  It  makes  experience  of 
cril  the  ground  of  good.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  there  is  enough 
"Terification  for  the  purposes  of  true  morality  in  the  recognition, 
^thout  the  test  of  ex[>erieuce,  of  the  higher  character  of  the  nature 
confronted  with  our  own ;  and  that  wc  may  learn  the  reality  of 
Tevelatiou,  the  reality  of  a  divine  influence  which  should  be  a  law 
to  us,  and  rebellion  against  which  is,  in  the  deepest  sense,  sin, 
without  trying  the  effect  of  that  rebellion,  without  making  proof  of 
both  the  alternatives  before  us.  The  life  even  of  the  truest  human 
affections  is  one  long  protest  against  the  principle  that  you  can 
know  nothing  without  what  is  termed  experiment  and  verification  in 
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the  actenlific  sense  of  the  word.  "V^'bat  creature  wLicli  ha*  learnt 
to  love,  tries  the  effect  of  piercing  the  heart  of  auothcr  before  it  Icama 
to  reject  that  course  as  treachery?  llevelation,  as  1  uDderstand  ii, 
is  au  appeal  to  the  bucuau  afTcctious- — a  divine  discipline  for  them. 
It  iio  more  demands  cxperimeut  and  verification,  in  the  scientific 
arnse  which  men  try  to  foist  so  iuappropriutcly  into  our  moral  life, 
than  a  parent  would  think  of  demanding  from  his  child  that,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  bis  wishes  and  commands  arc  wise,  the  child  should 
make  cxperiuicuts  in  disobcdlcucCj  and  only  couform  to  his  father's 
injunctions  after  be  had  learned  by  a  painful  experience  that  these 
experiments  had  ended  in  pain  and  discomfiture- 

In  insisting  on  the  striking,  I  might  almost  say  the  dismaying, 
contrast  between  the.  great  Oxford  leader,  whose  whole  mind  has  been 
occupied  with  theological  convictions  from  his  earliest  years  of  Oxford 
life  to  the  present  day,  and  the  Oxford  leader  who  lias  avowed  him- 
self unable  to  see  even  a  slender  probability  that  God  is  a  being  wbo 
thinks  and  loves,  I  said  that  I  hoped  to  do  something  to  attenuate 
the  paradox  before  I  bad  done.  This  is  probably  the  right  place  to^ 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  for  undoubtedly  it  is  the  ajisumption 
ruuniug  through  Mr.  Arnold's  theoretical  writings,  that  no  belief  is 
trustworthy  which  has  not  what  he  calls  the  vcntication  of  experience 
to  sustain  it^  to  which  we  owe  hia  repudiation  of  all  tbeolugr. 
Undoubtedly, the  twenty  years  or  so  by  which  he  is  Cardinal  Ncwman't 
junior  made  an  extraordinary  difference  in  tbc  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  Oxford,  and  of  the  English  world  of  letters  outside  Oxferdj' 
during  the  time  ut  which  a  thoughtful  man's  miud  matures.  Mr. 
Aruuld  was  not  too  late  at  Oxford  to  feci  the  8])ell  of  Dr.  Newman, 
but  his  miud  was  hardly  one  to  feel  the  whole  force  of  that  s{}cU, 
belonging  as  bis  miud  dues,  I  think,  rather  to  the  Stoical  than  to  tbc 
religious  school — the  school  which  magnifies  self-dependence,  and 
regards  serene  calm,  not  passionate  worship,  aa  the  highest  typo  of 
the  moral  life.  And  he  was  at  Oxford  too  late,  I  titink,  for  the  full 
experience  of  the  limits  within  which  alone  the  scicutiKc  conception 
of  life  can  be  fiaid  to  be  true.  A  little  later,  men  came  to  see  that 
scientific  methods  are  realty  quite  inapplicable  to  the  sphere  of 
moral  truth — that  the  scientific  assumption  that  whatever  is  true  can 
be  verified,  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  "  verification''  which  acieooe 
applies,  a  very  serious  blunder,  and  that  such  verification  as  wc  caa 
get  of  moral  truth  is  of  n  very  different,  tliough  I  will  not  scrapie  to 
say  a  no  less  satisfactory,  kind,  from  that  which  we  expect  to  get  of 
scientific  truth.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  me  to  have  imbibed  the  preju- 
dices of  the  scientific  season  of  blossomj  when  the  uniformity  of  nature 
first  became  a  kind  of  gospel,  when  the  '*  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  was  the 
book  iu  vogue,  when  Kmerson's  and  Carlyle's  imaginative  > 
first  took  bold  of  cultivated  Englishmen,  and  Mr.  Froude  pubb.^.. .  ..'^ 
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■ptical  tales  by  which  his  name  was  firat  known  amongst  us.  Mr. 
Arnold  betrays  the  immovoblc  prejudices  by  which  his  intellectual 
Jife  ia  orcrridtleu  in  a  hundred  forms;  for  example,  by  the  persist- 
ency with  which  he  remarks  that  the  objection  to  miracles  is  that 
they  do  not  happeuj  the  one  criticism  which  I  venture  to  say  no 
one  who  had  taken  pains  to  study  evidence  in  tlie  best  accredited 
individual  cases,  not  only  in  ancient  but  iu  modern  times,  would 
choose  to  repeat.  And  again,  he  betrays  it  by  the  pertinacity  with 
wrhich  be  assumes  thai  you  can  verify  the  secret  of  self-reuunciation, 
the  secret  of  Jesus,  iu  the  same  sense  in  which  you  can  verify 
the  law  of  gravitatiouj  one  of  the  most  astounding  and  I  think  false 
assumptions  of  our  day.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  no  one  ever 
■verified  the  secret  of  self-renunciation  yet,  or  ever  even  wished  to 
Terify  it,  who  had  not  assumed  the  moral  obligatiou  it  involves, 
1)efore  even  attempting  a  verification;  while  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion it  is  quite  different :  we  believe  it  solely  because  it  has  been 
Terified,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  discoverer,  because  evidence  was 
liefore  him  that  it  might  very  probably  be  verified.  But  though 
Mr,  Arnold's  mind  is  of  the  Stoical  rather  thau  the  religious  type, 
■and  though  certain  premature  scicotific  assumptions,  which  were  in 
'voguc  before  the  limits  of  the  region  iu  which  the  uniformity  of 
nature  has  been  verified,  had  been  at  all  carefully  defiuedj  run  through 
all  his  theoretical  writings,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  whole 
intellectual  strength  has  been  devoted  to  sustaining,  I  cannot 
say  the  cause  of  religion — for  I  do  not  think  his  constant  cry 
for  more  emotion  in  dealing  with  morality  has  been  answered — 
l>ut  the  cause  of  goo<i,  the  cause  of  noble  conduct,  and  in  exalting 
'the  elation  of  duty,  the  rapture  of  righteoiisness.  Allow  for  his 
prepOMessions — his  strangely  obstinate  prepossessions — and  he  remains 
still  a  figture  on  which  we  can  look  with  admiration.  AYc  must 
remember  that,  with  all  the  scorn  which  Matthew  Arnold  pours  on  the 
"trust  we  place  in  God's  love,  he  still  holds  to  the  conviction  that 
^he  tendency  to  righteousness  is  a  power  on  which  wo  may  rely 
•even  with  rapture.  Israel,  he  says,  took  "  his  religion  in  rapture, 
))ecauBc  he  found  for  it  an  evidence  irresistible.  But  his  own  words 
*re  the  beat :  '  Thou,  0  Kterual,  art  the  thing  that  I  lour/  for, 
thou  art  my  hope,  even  from  aoy  youth ;  through  thee  have  I  be^n 
Jiolden  up  ever  since  I  was  born  ;  there  is  nothing  iweeier  than  to 
take  heed  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Eternal.  The  Eternal  ia 
my  strength ;  my  heart  has  trusted  in  Him,  and  I  am  helped; 
ercfore  my  heart  dancetk  for  joy,  and  in  my  song  I  will  praise 
im.'  "  ("  Literature  and  Dogma,"  p.  310.)  And  Mr.  Arnold  justifies 
that  language,  though  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  with  his  views  he  could 
never  have  been  the  first  to  use  it.  Still,  do  not  let  us  forget  that 
lie  does  justify  it,  that  the  great  Oxonian  of  the  third  quarter  of  this 
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century,  though  he  is  separated  vide  as  the  poles   from    Cardie 
Ncvman  in  faith,  yet  uses  eveu  the  most  exalted  language  of  the 
Hebrew  seers  with  all  the  exultatioa  which  even  Cardinal  Newman 
could  evince  for  it.     I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  snch  an 
attitude  of  mind  as  the  attitude  of  a  common  aj^nostic.     The  truth 
is,  that  hia  deep  poetical  idealism  saves  Mr.  Arnold  from  the  depress- 
ing and  flattening  influences   of  his  theoretical  ucws.     The  poet  of 
modern  thought  nnd  modern    tendencies  cannot   be,  even  though  ho  y 
strives  to  be,  a  mere  agnostic.      The  insurrection  of  the  agnosticism  ■ 
of  the  day  against  faith  is  no  doubt  one  of  its  leading  feattircs  ;  but  ~ 
the  failure  of  that  insurrection  to  overpower  us,  the  potent  resistance 
it  encounters  in  all  our  hearts,  is   a   still    more    remarkable  feature. 
Matthew  Arnold  reflects  both   of  these  characteristics,  though  the 
former  perhaps  more  powerfully  than  the  latter.  ^ 

In  passing  from  the  thinker   to  the  poet,  T  am  passing  from  aB 
writer  whose    curious    earnestness   and   ability   in    attempting    the 
impossible,  will  soon,  I  believe,  be  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature,  to 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  English  poets,  whose   place   will 
probably   be   above   any  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  excepting  M 
Burns,  and  not  excepting  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Cowper,  or  Goldsmith,  ^ 
or  Gray ;  and  who,  eveu  amougst  the  great  poets  uf  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  very  probably  be  accorded  the    sixth  or  fifth,  or  even 
by  some  the  fourth  place.      He  has  a  power  of  vision  as  great  as 
Tennyson's,    though  its    magic   depends  less    on  the   rich  tints   ofl 
association,  and  more  on  the  liquid  colours  of  pure  natural  beauty ; 
a  power  of  criticism    and   selection    as   fastidious    u    Gray's,    with 
infinitely  more  creative  genius  ;  and  a  power  of  meditative  reflection 
which,  though   it   never  mounts   to   \Vord8worth*8  higher   levels  o. 
genuine  rapture,  never  sinks  to  his  wastes  and   flats  of  common- 
place.    Arnold  is  a  great  elegiac  poet,  but  there  is  a  buoyancy  in  hi» 
elegy  which  we  rarely  And  in   the  best  elegy,  and  which  certainly 
adds  greatly  to  its  charm.      And  though  I  cannot  call  him  a  dramatic 
poet,  his  permanent  attitude  beiug  too  reflective  for  any  kind  of  action,     . 
he  shows  in  such  poems  as  the  "  Memorial  Verses  "  on  Byron,  Goethe,  fl 
and  Wordsworth,  in  the  "Sick  King  of  Bokhara,"  and  "  'IViatrnmand^ 
Iseult,"  great  precision  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  not  a  litllo 
power  even  of  forcing  chai-acter  to  delineate  itself.     What  feeling  for 
the  Oriental  type  of  character  is  there  not  in  the  Vizier  of  the  Sick 
King  of  Bokhara  when  he  remonstrates  with  the  young  King   for 
taking  too  much  to  heart  the  tragic  end  of  the  man  who  had  insisted, 
under  the  Mahometan   law,  on   being  atoned,  because  in  a   hasty 
moment  ho  had  cursed  his  mother : — 


Kow  uuflt  I  ctUI  thy  grief  oot  wiie. 
Id  lio  tby  frtcutl,  or  ul  tliy  blnod, 
Xg  Gud  luch  favour  n  ibiae  eyoB  ! 


*'  Nav,  were  be  tliine  own  uiotlmr's  von, 
RUll,  Uioa  art  kioff,  and  tJie  Uw  itwdt. 
It  wen  Dofe  mest  tee  bttlaoott  wwvrrtA, 
Tli«  sword  wcr*  Lrokco  in  tfay  huuU. 
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*■  Bat  beoDg  Dothing.  u  he  ii, 

Why  for  no  cau»c  mkkc  and  thy  face  I — 
Ls,  I  am  old  !  three  kind's,  ere  thee, 
liAre  I  wea  ragnbg  in  this  pluce. 

**  Bst  who.throoeh  all  thta  length  of  time, 
Could  bear  th6  bnrden  of  his  yean. 
If  he  for  «tnuigora  pain'd  hia  heart 
Xot  Ims  than  thoK  who  merit  tears  ? 

•'  FaUiere  wb  mat  hare,  wife  and  child, 
Aod  ghn'oQB  ia  the  grief  for  theae ; 
Thia  {lain  alouo,  which  mutt  Ixi  borne, 
Makva  the  head  white,  and  buira  the 
kneot. 

**  Bot  other  loada  tliao  thia  hi«  own 
OlM  man  is  cot  well  maJe  to  hear. 
Beside*,  to  each  are  hi»  own  fneodi, 
To  tnottrn  with  faim,  aod  ehuw  him  care. 

**  IxK)k,  this  IB  hut  one  i>int;le  place, 

Tfauugli  it  b«  groat ;  all  tltu  cartli  round, 
If  a  man  hear  to  hnve  it  ao, 
Things  which   uifiht  rex  him  shall  be 
fouad. 


"  L'pou  the  Rosaian  fruntier.  where 
The  watoheni  of  two  armies  stand 
Xr^r  one  another,  toany  a  man, 
tieoking  a  [irey  auto  hia  haiid, 

"  Hath  anatch'd  alittle  fair-hair'd  slave ; 
They  snatch  also,  toward*  Merrc, 
The  Shiah  dogs,  who  paatarc  Hhee|i, 
And  up  from  thence  to  Orgunji. 

"  And  these  all,  lalNinring  for  a  lard, 
R^t  nut  the  fruit  uf  tht-ir  tmn  haiiJa  ;' 
Which  is  th^  heaviest  of  all  plagues. 
To  that  man's  mind,  who  uudsntaads. 

"  The  katilrs  also  (whom  Uod  cunc  \) 
Vex  one  another,  night  and  duy  -. 
lliere  are  tho  lepere,  and  alt  aick  ; 
There  are  the  jwor,  who  fotot  alway. 

"  All  those  bftTo  sorrow,  aod  keep  still, 
Whilst  other  men  make  cheer,  and  aing. 
Wilt  thou  have  pity  on  all  tlieee  ? 
Ko,  nor  on  this  duod  dug,  O  King  ! " 


And  again,  bow  deep  is  tlie  insight  iuto  the  Oriental  character  ta 
the  splendid  contrast  between  Rome  and  the  East  after  the  Eastern 
conquests  of  Komcj  in  the  second  of  the  two  poems  on  the  Author  of 
"Obermann":— 


••  In  hia  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eye*, 
The  Roman  nohlo  lay  ; 
He  drove  ahrood,  in  furious  guise, 
Along  the  Appiau  Way. 

"  H«  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast^ 
And  crown'd  hia  hair  with  llowurs — 
Ko  easier  nnr  nn  quicker  i«8s'(l 
T3i«  impracticahlo  hours. 

**  Tho  brooding  Rust  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impiona  younger  world. 
The  R4.-man  tempest  sweli'd  and  awell'i], 
And  on  her  head  was  hurl'd. 


"  The  East  ImwM  low  Uforo  the  blast 

In  p:itieut,  deep  disdaio  ; 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  ]>asta 

And  plunged  in  thought  agaui. 

"  So  welt  she  muaud,  a  morning  brolce 

Across  her  spirit  ^rey  ; 

A  ooniinpring,  uev-bom  joy  awoke, 

And  tiU'd  her  life  with  day. 

*'  '  Tr<Mr  worM,'  she  cried,  '  so  decpoccurst, 
That  runn'at  from  pule  tu  pole 
To  seek  a  drauL'ht  to  slake  thy  thirst — 
Goy  soek  it  in  thy  soul ! '  " 


Or  take  the  famous  description,  in  the  lines  at  Heine's  grave,  of 
onr  own  country  taking  up  burden  after  burden,  with  "deaf  cars 
and  labuur-duum'd  eyes,"  as  she  has  just  taken  up  the  now  burden 
«f  Burmah : — 


'*  I  chide  with  thee  not,  that  thy  sharp 
Cpbraidings  often  aasail'd 
Kngland,  my  country — for  wo, 
Heavy  and  lud,  fur  her  sona, 
Ixtng  since,  il<>op  in  our  hearts, 
Kcho  the  bUmu  nf  her  fuee. 
We,  too.  sigh  that  she  lla(ji  ; 
We,  too,  say  that  she  now — 
Scarce  comprehending  the  Tuico 
Of  her  grcotut,  goldeu-mouth'd  sona 
Of  a  former  ago  any  more — 
(Hupidly  trax'els  her  round 
Of  mechanic  biifttneBn.  and  lets 
Sh)w  die  out  of  her  life 
doiy,  and  genius^  and  joy. 


"  So  thou  arraign'st  her,  her  foe; 
Ho  we  arraign  her,  her  sons. 


"  Yea,  wo  arrai^fn  her  I  but  aha, 
The  w«ary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Kiiit,  and  labour-dimm'd  e>'es, 
Uctiarding  neither  to  n>{ht 
Kor  left,  goea  poaaively  by, 
HtoK^ci^l!  ou  to  her  j^ual  ; 
Bearing  on  shoulders  imiucoso, 
Athintean,  the  load, 
Wcllnigh  not  to  he  bomr, 
Of  the  too  TOft  orh  of  her  fate." 
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Though   not   a  dramatic   poet,  it   ia   clenr,   then,  that   Sfatthew 

Arnold  has  a  deep  dramatic  iasight;  but  that  is  only  one  aspect  of 

what  I  should    call  his    main  characteristic   oa  a  poet — the  locid 

penetration  with  which  he   dtftceros  and   portrays  all    that  is  most 

expressive  ia  any  situation  that  awakens  regret^  and  the  buoyancy 

with  which  he  cither  throws   off  the   paiu,  or  else  takes  refuge  in 

some  soothing  digression.     For  Arnold  is  never  quite  at  his  bnt 

except  wheu  he  ia  delineating  a  mood  of  regret,  and  then  bis  best 

consists  not  in  yielding  to  it,  but  in  the  resistance  he  makes  to  it. 

He  is  not,  like  most  elegiac  poets,  a  mere  sad  muaer ;  be  is  alvays 

one  who  finds  a  secret  of  joy  in  the  midst  of  pain,  who  discovers  a 

tonic  for  the  suffering  nerve,  if  only  in  realizing  the  lurge  power  of 

sensibility  which  it  retains.     Take  his  description  of  the  solitude  in 

which    we   human    beings   live — heart   yearning    after    heart,    but 

recognising  the  eternal  gulf  between  us — a  solitude  decreed  by  the 

power  which 

"  b«d«  betwixt  rmr  khnres  to  be 
The  nDpUimb'd,  salt,  cstraogiDg  b«»  !  " 

lIoTT  noble  the  line,  and  how  it  sends  a  shiver  through  one!  And  yet 
not  a  shiver  of  mere  regret  or  mere  yeaniing ;  rather  a  shiver  of  awe 
at  the  infinitude  of  the  ocean  in  which  we  arc  all  enisled.  It  is  the 
6«me  with  all  Arnold's  finest  elegiac  touches.  In  all  of  ihcia  regret 
seems  to  mingle  with  buoyancy,  and  buoyancy  to  have  a  sort  of 
root  in  regret,  What  he  calls  (miscalls,  I  thiuk)  the  "  lecret  ol 
Jesus" — "  miscalls,"  because  the  secret  of  Jesus  lay  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  His  Father's  love,  not  in  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the 
renouncing  heart — is  in  reality  the  secret  of  his  own  [loetry.  Like 
the  Knst]  he  bows  low  before  the  blast,  only  to  seek  strength  in  bisj 
own  mind,  and  to  delight  in  the  strength  he  finds  there.  He  enjoys' 
plumbing  tLc  depths  of  another's  melancholy.  Thus  be  says  id 
relation  to  bis  favourite  "  Obermanu  " — 


paces 

Bencsih  ibe  calm  tiiL-y  lt.-igu  ; 
A  wounded  booiao  spirit  larns. 
Here,  on  its  bed  of  pain. 

"  Yot,  tbougb  tbe  virgin  monntnin  nir 
Pr«th  Uirouel)  these  pagea  blnwe  ; 
Though  to  tiieso  leaves  the  (.'lacicra  spare 
Tbe  Boul  of  their  white  iQowa  ; 


'  Though  hero  a  mouotain-ninrnint  nr«U> 
Of  uittay  a  dark-boai;bed  pine. 
Though,  aa  yo«  teoA,  yoa  bear  tli«  bdk 
Uf  tbu  high -paatariog  kioo  — 

"  Vet,  throngh  tlie  ham  of  torraot  lone, 
And  broodinc  ntoontain-l«e, 
Ttiere  aoba  1  Know  not  what  grooDd-tou  ' 
Of  buinan  agony." 


But  even  so,  the  effect  of  the  verses  is  not  the  effect  of  Shelley's  most 
exquisitely  melancholy  lyrics.    It  does  not  make  us  almost  faint  under  { 
tbe  poet's  own  feeling  of  desolation.      On  the  contrary^  even  in  the 
veiy  moment  in  which  Arnold  cries — 


"  Farewell  1    Under  the  »ky  we  part, 
]q  tbiaateni  Alpiae  delt. 
O  unatmog  will '.  0  broken  heart ! 
A  laat,  a  laak  farewell  * "— 
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we  have  a  convtctiou  that  the  poet  went  off  with  a  buoyant  step 
from  that  uuatruug  will  aud  hrokeu  heart,  CDJoying  the  strength  he 
had  derived  from  his  commuaion  with  that  strong  spirit  of  pas- 
sionate protest  against  the  evil  and  frivolity  of  the  world.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  his  "  Empcdoclcs  on  Etna,"  He  makes  the  philoso- 
pher review  at  great  leugth  the  evils  of  human  life,  aud  decide  that, 
as  lie  cau  rcudor  no  further  aid  to  moa,  be  must  return  to  the 
elements.  But  after  he  has  made  his  fatal  plunge  iuto  the  crater  of 
the  huminf;  mountain,  then*  arises  from  his  friend  Callicles,  the  harp- 
pUycr  on  the  slopes  of  ihe  mountain  below,  the  following  beautiful 
strain :  — 


'  Throucli  t!io  black,  nisliinj;  Btnoke-bimts, 
Thickljrt'iLks  the  red  tliunv  ; 
All  Etna  Leave*  fiercely 
Her  Jbrest-doUied  fruuc. 

*  Kot  here,  O  Apollo  ! 
Are  humU  meet  for  thee. 
But,  wlicre  Helicon  breiUcB  down 
In  cliff  to  tliv  tea, 

'  Wkera  the  inooQ-BilrerM  laleta 
Sand  f.kr  tliuir  light  voice 
Up  the  fitUI  rale  of  Tliiibe, 
O  ■penl,  aad  rejoice  ! 

*'  On  the  twanl  at  Iho  clitl-lop 
tie  atrewn  the  white  tlock«, 
On  the  clitf-sitlc  Uia  pi^eona 
Boost  de«p  lu  tbe  rLK.'k.t. 

*'  fn  the  moonlight  the  ahcphordi, 
Soft  luU  ti  \,y  the  rilhi, 
lie  wrapt  in  their  bUnketa 
Asleep  un  the  hills. 

"'  — Wliat  fomiB  aro  these  cuming 
So  whit*:  through  thts  ghxim  1 
WtiAt  gaiuu-utu  uut-^Iieteniug 
The  guUl-tlower'd  bnwm  ! 

•'  WliMt  »weet-bpe»thint;  presence 
Ont-periiiiQira  the  thjinL-T 


A\T»at  Toices  cnraptore 
Th«  night's  haJmy  prime  ?— 

**  'Ti<  Apollo  comes  leading 
His  chuir,  the  >'iue. 
— The  Ibotler  ii  fairest. 
BiiC  all  aru  divine. 

••  They  aro  lost  in  the  hollowB ! 
Tti(.-y  stTL'am  up  again  1 
Wliat  ni'ek*  on  thia  mountain 
Tbo  glorilied  train  ! — 

*'  They  bathe  on  this  mountain, 
Id  ihu  Bpring  by  their  road, 
Tlti-u  uu  iif  Otympua, 
Their  endless  sbode. 

"  — WTioie  praise  do  they  mention  ? 
Of  what  le  It  tuM"!— 
What  wUl  hu  iur  ever  ; 
'\Vhat  was  from  of  old. 

•*  First  hymn  they  the  Father 
l>f  alt  tilings  ;  and  then, 
The  rest  of  immortala, 
The  aotiun  uf  men. 

*<  The  day  in  his  bolness, 
The  strife  with  Uie  t>alm  ; 
The  night  in  her  silence, 
The  Stan  in  thvir  uolu." 


And  we  close  the  poem  with  a  sense,  not  of  trouble,  but  of  refresh- 
laent  So  in  the  tragic  story  of  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum  " — in  which  the 
father,  without  knowing  it,  kilU  his  own  son,  who  dies  in  his  arms — 
be  poem  ends  not  in  gloom,  but  in  a  serene  vision  of  the  course  of 
the  Oxua  as  it  passes,  "  brimming  and  bright  aud  large,''  towards  its 
mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  a  course  which  is  meant  to  be  typical 
of  the  peaceful  close  of  Hiistum**  stormy  and  potent  and  victorious, 
bough  tragic,  career.      It  seems  to  be  Matthew   Arnold's  secret  in 

'^jirt  not  to  minimize  the  tragedy  or  sadness  of  the  human  lot,  but  to 
turn  our  attention  from  the  sadness  or  the  tragedy  to  the  strength 
Thich   it   illustrates  and    elicits,   and   the   calm   in   which  even  the 

■tumnltnous  passions  of  tlie  story  eventually  subside.      £vcu  the  lad 
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poem  on  the  Graude  Chartreuae  doses  with  &  ironderful  picture  of 
cloistered  serenity,  entreating  the  busy  and  eager  world  to  leave  it 
umnoleatcd  to  its  meditations : 

**  paw,  liADntn,  pats,  and  bug1«t  c«ue; 
Anil  leave  oar  dtwert  to  ita  pence." 

There  is  nothing  which  Matthew  Arnold  conceives  or  creates  so 
well,  uothjug  so  characteristic  of  hioj,  as  the  soothing  digressioos, 
as  they  seem — digressions,  however,  more  germane  to  liis  purpose  than 
any  epilogue — in  which  he  withdraws  our  attention  from  his  main 
siihjcct,  to  refresh  and  restore  the  minds  which  he  has  perplexed  and 
bewildered  by  the  p&iuful  problems  he  has  placed  before  tbem. 
That  moat  beautiful  and  graceful  poem,  for  instance,  on  "  The  Scholar- 
Gipsy/'  the  Oxford  student  wlio  Ih  said  to  have  forsaken  academic 
study  in  order  to  Icam,  if  it  might  be,  thoiie  potent  secrets  of  Natnn 
the  traditions  of  which  the  gipsies  are  sup[H)sed  sedulously  to  guardj 
ends  in  a  digresaion  of  the  most  vivid  Iicauty,  suggested  by  the 
exhortation  to  the  sui)posed  lover  of  Nature  to  "  fly  our  patlis,  oar 
feveriah  contact  fly/''  as  fatal  to  all  calm  and  healing  life : 

"  Then  fiy  OUT  f^reetingB,  fly  otir  Rpeecb  uid  imilea  I 
— As  some  >,TaYo  Tyrlati  trnJur,  from  tbe  aoAt 

Doscried  at  aunrise  au  cmcrgiD^  prow 
laftlDg  tbo  cool-likir'd  creepers  stealthily, 

Tlie  friogi'S  of  a  soiiUiwarJ-facio^  brow 
Among  the  /K^n'iui  iilcfl ; 
And  *aw  tio  merrj-  Grecian  coABter  cotdc, 

Kicigbtcd  with  nmber  gropes,  aud  (.'htsn  wino, 

tirci'u,  bontiDg  ^^-,  luid  tuuoies  ntcop'd  in  brioe— 
Aod  luiev  the  latniderB  oa  bis  accieiit  hume, 

"  The  young  liclit-heaited  raastera  of  tho  waveg — 

And  trutch'd  hii  mdder,  and  shook  out  more  sail : 

And  dftT  and  night  held  on  iDilignaiitly 
O'er  tbe  biuc  3rlid!aud  Tratcni  with  tho  gale. 

Betwixt  Ui«  Syrtea  and  soft  Sicily, 
To  where  tho  Atlantic  raree 
Outdidc  tbo  vest«m  stroitn  ;  and  anWnt  sails 

There,  whore  donoi  cloudy  clitfs,  tliroaj;h  aboets  of  foam. 

Shy  tratTiokers,  tbe  duk  IberiaDa  oume  ; 
And  on  the  bcftch  undid  hJa  corded  botes.  ** 

Nothing  could  illustrate  hotter  than  this  passage  Arnold's  genius  or 
his  art.  He  irishea  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  older  type  of 
audacity  and  freedom  as  it  shakes  itself  impatiently  lid  of  the 
paltry  skill  and  timid  cunning  of  the  newer  age,  and  plunges  into  the 
solitudes  into  which  tbe  fiuer  craft  of  dexterous  kuowledge  docs  not 
dare  to  follow.  His  whole  drift  having  been  that  care  and  effort 
and  gain  and  the  pressure  of  the  world  are  tapping  human  strength, 
he  cuds  with  a  picture  of  the  old-world  pride  and  daring  which 
exhibits  human  strength  in  its  freshness  and  ngour,  and  he  paints  it 
with  all  that  command  of  happy  poetical  detail  in  which  Mr.  Arnold 
so  greatly  excels.  No  one  knows  as  be  knowa  how  to  use  detail 
without  overlaying  the  leading  idea  which  he  intends  to  impress  on 
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oa.  The  Tyrian  trader,  launohlng  out  into  the  deep,  in  his  acorn 
for  the  Greek  trafficker  bug^ng  the  shore  with  his  timid  talent  for 
small  gains,  brings  home  to  us  bow  much  courage,  freedom,  and 
originality  we  may  lose  by  tlie  aptness  for  social  intercourse  whieli 
the  craft  of  civilixation  brings  with  it.  So  he  closes  his  poem  on  the 
new  scrupulousness  and  burdeusomcness  aud  self-consciousness  of 
human  life,  by  recalling  vividly  the  pride  and  buoyaucy  of  old- 
world  enterprise.  1  could  quote  poem  after  poem  which  Arnold 
closes  by  some  such  buoyant  digression — a  buoyant  digression 
intended  to  shake  off  the  tone  of  melancholy,  and  to  remind  us 
that  the  world  of  imaginative  life  is  still  wide  open  to  us.  '  This 
problem  is  insoluble,'  he  seems  to  say ;  '  but  insoluble  or  not,  let  us 
recall  the  pristine  strength  of  the  human  spirit  aud  not  forget  that 
we  have  access  to  great  resources  still/ 

And  this  is  where  Arnold's  buoyancy  differs  in  kind  from 
Clough's  buoyancy,  though  buoyancy  is  the  characteristic  of  both 
these  essentially  Oxford  poets.  Clough  is  buoyaut  in  hope,  and 
sometimes,  though  perhaps  rarely,  in  faith  ;  Arnold  is  buoyaut  in 
neither,  but  yet  he  is  buoyant — buoyant  in  rebound  from  melancholy 
reflection,  buoyant  iu  throwiug  off  the  weight  of  melancholy 
reflection.  '  The  outlook/  he  seems  to  say,  '  is  as  had  as 
possible.  Wc  have  lost  our  old  faith,  and  we  cannot  get  a  new 
one.  Life  is  sapping  the  noblest  energies  of  the  mind.  We  arc 
not  as  noble  as  we  used  to  be.  We  have  lost  the  commanding 
air  of  the  great  men  of  old.  We  caunot  speak  in  the  grand 
style.  We  can  only  boldly  confront  the  truth  and  acknowledge  the 
gloom  ;  and  yet,  and  yet — 

"  VatoQ  ba  fares,  by  his  onu  hoart  inspired."  ' 
Tbrongh  hope  or  despair,  through  faith  or  doubt,  the  deep 
buoyancy  of  the  imaginative  life  forbids  Arnold  to  rest  in  any 
melancholy  strain ;  he  only  snatches  his  rudder,  shakes  out  more 
sail,  and  day  aud  night  holds  on  indignantly  to  some  new  shore 
which  as  yet  he  discovers  not.  Clough's  buoyancy  is  very  diflferent. 
It  is  not  the  buoyancy  which  shakes  off  depressing  thoughts,  but 
the  buoyancy  which  overcomes  them : 

*'  Sit,  if  yoa  will,  sit  down  npon  the  erooDd, 
Vet  Dot  to  woep  ftDd  ■wm.il,  but  cftlmfy  look  uotitid. 

Whate'er  Wfell. 

Earth  is  not  bull ; 
Xow  too,  OH  when  it  first  began. 
Life  [fl  yet  lifo,  and  mao  is  man. 
VoT  alt  that  Lruatlio  beiivatli  tbo  bcavcn'a  high  cope, 
Joy  wiih  grief  loixca,  vith  dcsjioutleacu,  hope. 
Uu[>o  cooquera  cowardice,  joy  griof; 
Or,  at  leant,  faith  nnbcliaf. 

Though  dead,  not  dead. 

Not  cone,  thoiiyh  dcd, 

Not  lost,  thonga  vaoished. 

In  the  great  goupel  aod  true  on-cd 

He  is  yet  risen  uideed 

Christ  is  yet  riMD." 


■  -^tg^'  -•--- 
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There  is  Clough's  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
matter.  But  ArnoLdj  with  equal  baoyaucy,  seems  to  aim  rather  at 
evading  than  averting  the  blows  of  fate.  Ue  ia  somewhat  unjust  to 
Wordaworthj  I  thinkj  in  ascribing  to  Wordsworth,  as  hia  characteristic 
spell,  the  power  to  put  aside  the  **  cloud  of  mortal  destiny  "  instead 
of  confronting  it : 

■'  Othcra  will  teach  ni  how  to  dure 
Aiul  agaioai  foar  our  breut  to  tUx)!; 
Others  will  itrcngthoa  ut  to  bor — 
But  who,  Ah  !  who,  will  make  nt  feel ! 
The  cluud  of  uiurtAl  (Uitlny, 
Ot!i«rs  vrill  front  :t  ftfArliuisly — 
But  who,  like  hitu,  will  imt  it  hy  t " 

That,  I  should  have  said,  is  not  Wordsworth's  position  in  poetry,  bat 
Matthew  Arnold's.  Wordsworth  "strengthened  ua  to  bear"  by 
every  means  by  which  a  poet  can  convey  such  strength  ;  but  Arnold, 
exquisite  as  his  poetry  is,  teaches  us  first  to  feel,  and  then  to  put  by, 
the  cloud  of  mortal  destiny.  But  he  does  not  teach  U9|  as  Words- 
worth does,  to  bear  it.  We  delight  in  his  pictures ;  wc  enjoy  more 
and  more  the  more  we  study  it,  the  poetry  of  his  exquisite  detail; 
we  feel  the  l\Tical  cry  of  his  sceptical  moods  vibrating  in  our  heart  of 
hearts ;  we  feel  the  reviving  air  of  his  buoyant  digressions  aa  be 
escapes  from  his  own  spell,  and  bids  us  escape  too,  into  the  world  of 
imaginative  freedom.  But  he  gives  us  no  new  strength  to  bear.  He 
gives  us  no  new  light  of  hope.  He  gives  ns  no  new  nerve  of 
faith.  He  is  the  greatest  of  our  elegiac  poets,  for  he  not  only  makes 
his  readers  thrill  with  the  vision  of  the  faith  or  strength  he  has  loa^ 
but  puts  by  "  the  cloud  of  mortal  destiny  "  with  an  case  that  makes 
us  feci  that  after  all  the  faith  and  streugtb  may  not  be  lost,  but  oul/ 
hidden  from  his  eyes.  Though  the  poet  and  the  thmker  in  Matthew 
Arnold  are  absolutely  at  one  in  their  conscious  teaching,  the  poet 
in  him  helps  us  to  rebel  against  the  thinker,  and  to  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  the  "stream  of  tendency  "  which  bears  him  up  vitli 
such  clastic  and  patient  strcngtli  is  not  blind,  is  not  cold,  and  ia 
dumb.     He  tells  ua  : 

"  We,  in  Bome  ucLnown  Power**  emjiloy, 
AIovo  oa  a  rigorous  line  ; 
C»n  Doither,  whvn  we  will,  onjoy. 
Nor,  when  wc  will,  neign. " 

But  if  the  "  unknown  Power  "   be  such  that  when  wo  will  to  enj« 
we  are  taught  to  resign,  and  when  we  will  to  resign,  we  are  bid,  thoi^ 
it  may   be  in   some  new  and   deeper  seuae,   to  enjoy,  surely 
'*  unknown  Power  "  is  not  au  unknowing  Power,  but  is  one  that  kuo ' 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves. 

R.  H.  HiTTToy- 
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E.  QUARTERLY  REVIEWER  AND   OLD 
TESTAMENT  REVISION. 


the  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1883,  there  appeared  a 
engtby  article  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
aject  of  which  was  to  poiut  out  the  errors,  iacoDsistcnctes,  and 
bcrcBics  hy  vhich  the  vork  of  the  Revisers  was  disfigured, 
vas  done  with  a  considerable  parade  of  learning',  and  it  must 
led  with  no  little  asperity.  The  Reviewer  marshalled  his  attack 
'  two  heads.  He  delivered  first  of  ail  an  assault  on  the 
erft'  position  with  regard  to  the  Mnssoretic  text,  and  the  estimate 
had  dared  to  form  and  to  express  in  their  preface  as  to  the 
of  the  Ancient  Versions  in  correcting  the  text.  And  next  he 
A  his  artillery  against  their  interpretations  of  certain  passages, 
norc  particularly  against  the  heretical  glosses  Mhioh,  as  he 
etl,  they  had  sufTered  to  creep  into  their  marginal  notes. 
e  question  of  the  text  is  no  doubt  a  (juestiou  of  considerable 
«t ;  but  it  is  not  one  which  was  directly  l)efore  the  Revisers, 
felt  themselves  bound,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  to  adhere 
Massorctic  text.  They  had  indeed  good  warrant  for  occasional 
turc  from  it,  for  they  could  plcarl  the  example  of  the  translators 
11,  They  might  perhaps  have  shown  even  greater  boldness 
Lhcy  did.  It  may  be  ailcg;cd  a-jainst  ihcm  that  they  have  some- 
attempted  to  traublatc  the  uutrauslatcable  rather  than  forsake 
:ccived  Hebrew  text.  But  they  have  at  least  avowed  in  their 
A  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  in  some  places  apparently  corrupt, 
\sej  have  made  some  use,  though  perhaps  not  all  that  they 
have  done,  of  the  Ancient  Versions :  and  they  could  hardly  go 
d  this.  They  did  not  feel  it  to  be  any  part  of  their  duty 
ustract  a  text.  Hence,  in  any  review  of  their  work,  the 
on  of   the   text    is   of    comparatively  minor  importance.     I 
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leave  therefore  for  lUe  present  tlic  Reviewer  s  observatious  on  tlic 
text  and  the  Veniousj  aud  I  pass  to  bis  commeuta  on  the  Eevised 
Version  itself. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  from  sajing  jnst  one  word  upon  the 
method  which  he  lias  thought  fit  to  adopt.  It  is  such  as  must  cloie 
the  door  to  cvervthing  like  fair  and  impartial  discussion.  There  are 
two  criteria  of  translation  set  up  by  the  Kcviewcr.  The  one  is  that  the 
translation  of  all  important  paftsagcs  shall  be  snch  as  not  to  give  room 
for  novel  interpretations.  It  must  be  one  in  accordance  with  what 
"  we  have  been  taught  to  l)elievc ;  "  "  taught  when  we  were  young ; " 
such  as  "Christian  men  have  always  been  taught;"  "the  plain 
teaching  which  wc  received  from  our  fathers ; "  and  it  is  Fufficient 
to  stigmatize  any  other  reudering  as  incorrect  that  "  our  early  belief 
is  at  once  reproved  and  repulsed  by  it."  The  other  is,  tlut  the 
reudering  must  be  in  accordance  with  what  the  Reviewer  is  pleased 
to  call  "  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture/'  or  "  the  judg- 
ment of  Catholic  antiquity."  If  this  is  the  method  wc  are  bound  to 
follow  in  translating  the  Bible,  we  may  as  well  throw  our  grammars 
and  dictiouaries  into  the  fire.  Such  a  method  is  in  the  last  degree 
irrational.  But  it  is  not  only  irrational,  it  is  subversive  of  all  tme 
reverence  for  Scripture.  Our  very  reverence  for  Scripture  demands 
that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  in  our  power  for  hs 
elucidation;  and  to  substitute  a  blind  acquiescence  in  traditiooal 
interpretations  for  a  sincere  aud  independent  investigation  into  the 
truth  is  nothing  short  of  faithlessness  to  God.  The  method  whicli 
the  Reviewer  advocates  would  justify  the  Romauist  in  his  adlicrcncc 
to  the  Vulgate  as  that  which  he  has  "  always  been  taught  to  believe," 
even  when  it  is  glaringly  and  notoriously  at  voriauce  with  the  original 
Hebrew ;  aud  would  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fountains  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  and  Divine  illuminatiou  were  dried  up  some- 
where about  A.D.  400.  I  decline  to  believe  this.  Besides,  if  ve 
are  honest  men  we  arc  bound  to  oak  outscIvcb,  first.^'whaOs  uw, 
iiiul  net  what  has  been  received  or  what  is  orthodox.  Lict  us  get 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  and  we  may  leave  orthodoxy  to  t»ke 
care  of  itself.  When  therefore  the  Reviewer  saya  (p.  302),  "  we 
fear  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scriptnre  was  by  no  roeini 
an  object  of  concern  with  some  of  the  Revisers" — I  «ay  boldly,  I 
hope  and  believe  it  was  not  an  object  of  concern  with  any  of  the 
Revisers,  when  the  question  of  fidelity  to  the  text  was  at  issue ;  and 
this,  first,  because  there  in  no  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scriptnre, 
a»  I  shall  shortly  prove ;  and  next,  because  if  there  were  a  Cathotio 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  worthless,  sedn^ 
that,  with  two  exceptions,  none  of  the  Fathers  could  read  Hebrew  ; 
that  they  were,  many  of  them,  wholly  devoid  of  anything  like^- 
critioal  instinct,  and  unversed  in  critical  iuquirieB,  and  tint  Huar^ 
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rpretations  turned  entirely  on  the  words  of  the  Greek   or  the 
itiu  Tcraion,  and  that,  even  when  these  versions  departed  altogether 

"  the  Hebrew  verity." 
But  even  this  ia  not  all.  The  Reviewer  has  not  been  ashamed  to 
e  his  appeal  to  religious  prejudice  in  its  worst  and  narrowest 
and  iu  so  doiug  to  make  statements  and  to  throw  out 
iuuations  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  excuse.  Thus  he 
s  us  (p.  2D5)  that  there  "  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  deter- 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  Revisers  to  throw  doubt  either  in  text  or 
nai^in  upon  passages  which  have  always  been  regarded  by  Christians 
ts  Mesfiianic."  And  again :  "As  we  have  observed  other  passages 
lealt  with  iu  such  a  way  as  either  to  oppose  the  recognized 
isianic  character  of  the  passage  or  the  Deity  of  the  Saviour,  or  to 
tradict  plaiu  Gospel  teaching — we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
is  another  passage  in  which  a  decided  '  animus '  against  the 
bolic  creed  is  recognizable  iu  some  of  the  Revisers  "  (p.  305). 
again  :  *'  In  many  instances  they  appear  to  start  with  a  prejudice 
inst  the  Christian  faith."  There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  charges 
his  kind,  and  that  ia  by  simply  saying  that  they  arc  nntrue. 
at  sweeping  aside  these  miserable  accusations  which  the  wholesome 
lalh  of  masculine  common  sense  will,  I  hope,  drive  away  as  the  chaff 
;he  summer  threshing-floor,  let  me  come  to  the  Reviewer's  instances, 
proposes  to  take  certain  texts,  "each  of  vital  importance,  each 
ring  upon  the  Christian's  hope,  familiar  to  every  grown-up  man 
woman  who  knows  anything  about  the  Bible  at  all" — the 
ewer  of  course  means  the  EngUfh  Bible — *'  and  to  see  how  the 
levisers  have  dealt  with  each.'* 
Hie  first  passage  which  he  selects  for  remark  is  Gen.  iii.  15,  or 
er  the  marginal  note  on  that  verse  as  it  stands  in  the  Revised 
raion.      He  says  :  "  It  is  well  known  that  this  verse  is  the  earliest 

ihadowing  of  the  hope  of  the  Gospel The  Seed  of  the 

iman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  that  is,  shall  utterly  destroy 
I  (the  italics  ore  the  Reviewer's),  though  the  serpent  in  turn  shall 
liao  the  heel  of  the  promised  deliverer." 

Now  I  have  no  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  but  I  cannot  help  asking, 
the  Reviewer  mean  what  he  says  ?  Docs  he  mean  that  the  final 
,c  of  the  conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan  is  that  the  devil  will 
e  utterly  destroyed  ?  "  And  if  he  docs,  then  I  ventnre  further 
sak,  with  the  greatest  respect,  whether  this  is  one  of  those  truths 
ich  he  has  "  always  been  taught  to  believe,"  and  whether  it  is  in 
ordauce  with  "  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture  ?  "  I 
ler  no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  I  merely  make  a  modest  inquiry. 

Rut  the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  take  the  Revisers  to  task  for  having 
I  to  put  in  their  margin, "  Or,  lie  in  wait"  as  an  alternative  ren- 
g  for  the  verb  "  bruise,"  whicli  they  have  retained  in  the  text. 

L.  XLIX.  0    O 
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"According  to  the  Revisers,"  he  says, "  the  sinfol,  sorrowing  pair  were 
to  bo  comforted  by  the  thought  that  a  mutual  '  ii/int/  in  iruii '  should 
always  be  going  on  between  the  human  race  and  the  serpent  spccioi. 
For  wc  presume  the  margiu  explains  the  te\t,  and  furnishes  a  verfiou 
which  shall  remove  all  doubts  as  to  its  meaning.  Let  us  thcrciurL 
understand  that,  according  to  the  Reviser?,  'io  bruise'  means  *  lo  He  in 
wail  for.' " 

This  last  petulant  rcniarli  needs  no  refutatiou.*  But  how  docs 
the  Reviewer  know  that  the  object  of  the  promise  was  to  cotnfort 
"  the  sorrowing  pair?  "  Xo  doubt  there  could  hardly  be  a  more 
consoliug  promis<;  t}ian  to  be  told  that  the  devil  should  he  "  nttor'.y 
dcsti-ojcd  " — which  the  Reviewer  tells  us  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse. 
But  is  it  the  true  meaning?  This  it  is  which  we  have  to  ascertain, 
and  not  to  begin  by  f^nying  the  words  ought  to  mean  what  we  wi^h 
them  to  mean,  therefore  they  do  mean  it. 

Before,  however,  1  proceed  to  a  justification  of  the  margin.  It  t  : 
point  out  some  difHcultics  in  the  way  of  the  received  reuderiog  Ll::  . 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Reviewer.  And  first  of 
all  it  is  obvious  that  the  verb  cannot  be  used  in  the  two  clauses  of 
the  verse  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  lie  who  tramples  on  the 
serpent's  head  may  certainly  be  said  to  "  bruise  "  it ;  the  serpent 
does  notj  in  strict  propriety  of  language,  "  bruise"  it  "  wounds  "  the 
heel  in  which  it  fastens  its  fangs.  This  difficulty  becomcii  still  more 
apparent  when  we  revert  to  the  Reviewer's  explanation  of  the  first 
clause,  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  shall  titlerhj  tlestroy  the  serpent. 
What  correspoudiug  sense  are  we  to  fix  npon  the  verb  in  ihc 
second  elauscj  where  the  serpent  is  said  to  bruise  the  heel  of  the 
deliverer  ? 

Accordingly,  the  verb  has  been  rendered  dilTcrcntly  in  tlic  twu 
ehiuscs  by  many  translators,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  the  Peshitta  SyriHc,  the  Vulgate,  the  Targum  Jonathan,  Saadyah, 
and  the  Habbis.  Luther,  too,  has  in  the  first  clause  "  acrtrctcn," 
and  in  the  second,  "  in  die  Perse  stechcn."  In  the  second  clause 
the  Vulgate  has  itimliaheriti,  the  very  reading  which  makes  the 
Reviewer  so  angry,  and  Saadyah  has  "  bite." 

The  verb  Cjia'.as  the  Reviewer  correctly  says,  occurs  only  twice  besides 
in  the  Bible,  in  .Job  ix.  17,  where  both  the  Authorizird  Version  and 
the  Revised  Version  have,  "  he  breaketh  me  with  a  tempest ;"  and  io 
Psahn  cuxix.  11,  where  the  Aulhoriaed  Version  has,  "If  I  say^ 
Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,"  and  the  Revised  Version, 
"  shall  overwheim  mc."     Now  if  in  the  former  passage  God  may  be 

•  I  Buy,  however,  eoniniend  to  the  ReWotrcr'*  ofetcatioa tli«  foIlowitiL-  r^i.*-in.-i"  fn-i  i 
the  PfefaM  of  the  Tranilnton  of  Itill :  "An   SL   Angutine  tiutb    - 
tmoslatioitw  ii  piofitnble  for  tho  tindiiig  out  vl  the  seiue  <A  ilie  Surii-tiii 
of  Bignifictitioa  and  ii>Di«  io  the  margin,  wliere  the  text  !■  out  m>  daftr,  miut  iitrdt.  Jc 
gootl  ;  ^ea,  ia  uecessary,  u  we  Are  pcrBiiatleil. " 
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H  to  "  break"  Job  with  a  tempest  in  the  same  sense  that  a,  man 
'ushes  the  bead  of  a  serpent  with  his  heel,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
ic  latter  the  Psalmist  Hid  not  intend  to  describe  the  darkness  as 
bruising"  or  "crushing"  or  "utterly  destroying"  bini ;  although, 
trangcly  enough,  the  LXX.  has  there  i:ara7ari)<Tct>  azid  in  Job 
KrpiJ,^.  while  in  Genesis  it  has  in  both  clauses  rttphou,  nor  is 
lere  in  any  one  of  the^e  passages  any  variation  in  the  reading, 
"be  Reviewer  indeed  suggests  that  at  some  remote  period  the  text 
ff  the  LXX.  in  Genesis  may  have  been  tampered  with;  a  very  con- 
enient  mode  of  escape  from  tlie  difficulty,  though  there  is  not  a 
ttle  of  evidence  to  support  the  suggestion.  But  he  says,  "The 
m\y  reading  knowo  to  the  Fathers  was  rrtpiiaft,  ai-rvabit:'*  and  he 
idds,  "  A'ery  cruelly  did  it  cripple  them.  A  feeble,  fanciful  cora- 
ent  on  the  grandest  prediction  which  prophecy  ever  uttered  is  all 
tat  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with  in  East  or  West.  And  this, 
hough  Jerome's  calcaliit  shows  that  the  only  true  translation 
not  absolutely  unknown."  *  This  is  a  frank  and  somewhat 
tartling  admission.  If  this  were  true,  wc  should  have  a  certain 
terprctation  of  an  important  passage,  which  the  Reviewer  calls  in 
urely  a  somewhat  exaggerated  strain  "  the  grandest  prediction 
hich  prophecy  ever  uttered,"  unknown  for  centuries  to  the  whole 
^oreh,  I'laat  and  West.  What  are  we  to  think  henceforth  Of  the 
'alue  of  "Catholic  interpretation?"  "The  grandest  prediction 
rhich  prophecy  ever  uttered  **  is  misnnderAtood  by  every  ancient 
'ather  who  touches  on  the  passage ;  and  "  a  feeble,  fanciful  com- 
ent "  thereon  is  "  all  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with  in  East  or 
Fest."  But  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  furtnuately  for  the  Reviewer, 
can  hardly  have  examined  his  authorities  with  due  attention. 
"he  earliest  writer  who,  as  fur  as  I  am  aware,  comments  on  the 
ente  is  Irenaens.  He  does  so  iu  two  or  three  places  in  his  great 
irk,  "  Against  Heresies."  In  one  of  these  we  have  the  original 
Jreek,  and  he  there  quotes  the  verse  as  it  stood  in  the  LXX.,  ai>r»c 
ou  TijpriaEi  Kt^u\i\v,  Kai  ah  rnprifttQ  avrov  Trripvavj  and  his  comment 
fcai  Tjjv  lyOpav  ravrrfv  o  Ki'pfoc  (ic  tavrov  avanf^aXatuiaaru,  ik 
tfMUKOc  yfvo^tvo^  avOpaiTTO^,  Ktu  TrariiffOC  avrov  tiSk  Kc^aXi/i' 
Lib.  IV.,  cap.  xi.  §  3  nrf  Jin.),  Is  that  "  a  feeble  and  fanciful 
Omment ? "  Again,  he  refers  to  a  discussion  of  the  same 
bject  in  the  previous   book,  where   he  observes  (III.,  cap.  xxiiL 

''  The  trtnaUtun  Is  much  older  than  .lorQmc.     Tcrtnllian  wai  tn-tdently  ftcqnamted 

iUi  it.     He  is  spcftking  of  tbe  wlommcDt  of  Ctuistian  vromen,  anil  lie  saya,  wiili 

;   iniay:    "  Hoo  qnoque  decrat    CItriBtianir  nt  dc  serpoDto  cultior    t\»l.     Sic 

it  diabcli  caput  dam  de  oafnlo  ejus  cervicibiui  nuis,  aat  ipal  oapiti,  omamenta 

?  "    ;  Do  Cult.  Ftcm.  i.  6), — a.  pasaa^K  od  wliicli  Ut^mltias  Kutarks  that  it  is  clear 

T«rtnUuui  had  the  raadinc  of  the  Vul^-atc,  fp-ut  otihr'-.t  i-anui  tunm.     (This  vnriy 

ption  of  the  prononn  waa  aae  t«  tlic  habit  of   writing  the  tiiml  e  of  tbo  maMndina 

kUD  {p^ig  with  a  diphtbooff,  ij}«at,  which  vaa  commoD  among  the  e&rly  copyists.  J 

,ieM,  u  we  shall  ioa,  nsod  Tar^ati,  the  Greek  cf^uivaleDt  of  atfcuhit. 
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5  7 — we   have  only   the    Latin)  ;    "  Quapropter  iniiuicUiam  posuiC 
inter   scrpeutem   et  inulierem   et  semeu  ejus,  observautes  iuvicem : 
illo    quidem    cui    morderetur    planta,    et    potente    calcare    caput 
inimici ;    altcro   veto   mordcnte    et  occidentc    et   iotcrpediente   in- 
grcasus  homiuia    quoadu^quc    venit    semen    pncdeatinatum    calcare 
caput  ejus,  quod   fuit   partus  Moriic,   do  quo  ait  prophets,    Super 
aspidem  ei  baailiscum  ambuhbis,  ft  conrnlcaUa  leoncm  el  drarontm" 
Is  that  "  a  feeble  and  fanciful  comracut  ?"  or  is  it  the  very  same 
comment  for  which  the  Beviewcr  contends  aa  the  only  true  and 
adequate   interpretation   of   the    passage?      Oucc    raore    IrcDicu* 
makes  use  of  this  Tcrsc,  and  once  more  be  expounds  it  in  the  same 
way:  "Omnia ergo  rccapitulans  recapitulatus  est,  ct  advcTsus  ioimi- 
cum  nostrum   bellum   provocans,  ct  clidcus  cum  qui   iu  initio  iu 
Adam  captivos  duxcrat  uos,  ct  calcans  ejus  caput,  qucmadmodum 
babes  iu  Qenesi  dixissc  serpenti  Benm :  Et  initnicit'tam  ponam  inter 
ie  et  inter  /nuHercm,   et  inter  semen  luum  et  semen  ejus,  ipse  titu 
observabit   caput    et    iu   observabis    ejus   calcaneum.     Kx  eo   eoimp 
qui  ex  mulicrc  virginc  habcbat  uasci  secundum  simiUtudiuem  Adam, 
priecanabatur    observaus    caput    serpeutis."      Then,    after    quoting 
Gulatiaus  iii.  IU,  iv.  4,  as  illustiattug  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
in  Christ,  ho  continues:  "Kequc  enim  juste  rictus  fuissct  inimicus. 
nisi  ex  mulicrc  homo  esset  qui  vicit  cum  "  (Lib.  V.,  cap.  xxt.j  ^  I). 
Was  Irenaeus  " cruelly  crippled"  iu  his  interpretation,  because  he 
accepted  the  rendering  of  the  liXX,  auroc  oov  rrjniiati  Ki^aXijv,  jcr.A.? 
Did  it  prevent  his  giving  a  Messianic  interpretation  to  the  passage  I 
Does  he  not  use  TTaTijaat,  and  his  Latin  translator,  calcare,  elitUre^ 
vincere,  as  the  equivalents  and  explanations  of  Tit^iiv  ?     Can  it  with 
any  truth   be  said   that  "  a  feeble   and  fanciful  comment  on  ihf 
grandest  prediction  which  prophecy  ever  uttered  is  all  that  is  any-l 
where  to  be  met  with  in  East  or  West  ?  " 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  patristic  authorities,  fflto 
are  the  Fathers  iu  whom  this  "  feeble  and  fanciful  comment  "is  to , 
be  found?  In  only  two  others,  Origen  and  Augustine^  hare  I  been 
able  to  discover  any  comment  at  all.  Origen  alludes  twice  to  the 
ve^ ;  in  the  first  passage  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  struggle 
between  man  and  the  serpent  (Horn,  iu  Gen.  xt.  §  5,  Opp.  ed. 
Delarue,  torn.  ii.  p.  101,  D.) ;  and  in  the  second  he  says:  "The 
wicked  iu  like  manner  as  the  serpent — as  it  is  said  '  and  thou  shalt , 
watch  (Ti;pi'iffttc)  his  heel* — -will  keep  watch  for  (^vXatovai)  thfl 
heel  of  Christ  and  the  righteous  man"  (Selecta  iu  Psulmos,  Ps.  Iv., 
lb.  p.  733,  A.).  A  comparison  of  these  passages  goes  far,  I  think, 
to  show  that  Origen  iuterpreted  the  verso  (aa  Calvin  did  afterwardu), 
first  of  the  couflict  of  man,  and  then  of  the  conflict  of  Christ  with 
the  serpent. 

There  remains  only  Augustiuc.     He  has  two  or  three  allusions  to 
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tliU  verse  vlien  lie  is  cotnmeutiug  on  other  parts  of  SeripturCj  and 
no  Hoabt  he  docs  not  ^ve  it  a  directly  Messianic  explanation ;  but 
if  he  is  "  cruelly  crippled"  in  his  interpretation,  it  would  seem  to  l>c 
mach  more  because  he  read  with  the  Latin  tlie  feminine  of  the 
pronoun  "  ilia  "  or  *'  ipsa/'  than  because  he  had  the  rendering  of  the 
TCrb  obntrvabii,  tlie  equivalent  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no 
obstacle  to  Irenxus.  So  on  Ps.  nxxiv.  18,  Augustine  writes  :  "When 
the  Lord  would  warn  the  Church,  He  says,  '  She  shall  watch  thy 
hcAd,  &c.'  The  serpent  watches  when  the  foot  of  pride  should  come 
against  thee,  when  thou  art  tottering,  that  he  may  cast  thee  down ; 
bnt  do  thon  watch  his  head  ;'  the  beginning  of  sin  is  pride."  On 
Ps.  xlviii.  ^  G,  he  makes  a  similar  remark.  And  again  on  Ps.  ciii. 
(Hcb.  civ.)  2G,  ^  G,  commeutiug  on  the  Latin,  Draco  hie  fjutm  ftcUti 

I  ad  iUudendum  ei,  he  says,  "  It  is  a  great  mystery "  (magnum 
Rccretnm)  "  but  that  this  drogou  is  the  euemy  of  the  Church,  not 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  but  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  wbo 
is  also  called  a  lion,  as  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  "Tliou  shalt  trample 
on  the  litiu  and  tlie  dragon ;'  that  '  he  hath  been  subjected  to  thy 
head  .and  shall  be  subjected  to  His  body;'  that  in  the  first  human 
pair  the  whole  hunmn  race  was  summed  up ;  that  Adam  was  the 
figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come  (Kom.  v.  It),  and  Eve  the  figure  of 
the  Church/'  and  then  he  continues  :  "What  is  it  that  is  said  to  the 
Chnrch  ?  *  Ipsa  tuum  observabit  caput,  et  tu  ejus  calcaneum.' 
0  Church,  watch  the  head  of  the  serpent.  What  is  the  head  of  the 
serpent  ?     The  first  suggestion  of  sin." 

This  is  all  tliat  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries  on  our  passage.  Indexes,  I  know,  are  not  iufallible  ; 
bat  I  have  searched  the  iudcxes  to  Justin  Martyr,  to  Tertullian,  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  Cyprian,  to  Atlmnasius,  to  Basil,  to  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  to  Hilary,  to  Chrysostom,  to  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  to  Ambrose,  to  Jerome,  and  I  have  searched  in  vain 
for  any  comment  whatsoever  upon  this  verse.  Of  the  three  Fathers 
irho  do  comment  upon  it,  two  at  least,  in  spite  of  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX.,  give  it  a  Messianic  sense — one  of  them,  Irenseus,  very  fully 
and  explicitly ;  and  Augustine  aloTic  has  a  "  fanciful  "  comment,  which 
as  I  have  shown,  is  not  due  to  the  rendering  of  the  verb  obstrvabit, 
and  even  he  does  not  exclude  the  Messianic  sense  altogether,  though 
he  gets  at  it  in  a  roundabout  way. 

But  the  Reviewer  is  not  more  fortnnate  in  his  Greek  scholarship 
than  he  is  in  his  patristic  references.  "  We  shall  be  told,"  he  says, 
"  that  of  course  it  was  the  Septuagint  Version  to  which  the  licviscrs 
referred  (in  their  margin).  To  which  we  answer,  If  it  was,  why 
did  they  not  say  so?"  The  reply  is  obvious  :  Because  this  interpre- 
tation does  not  rest  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  LXX,  (and  the 
-Vnlgatc  in  the  latter  clause),  but   is  deliberately  maintained  as  the 
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only  correct  linguistic  rendering  by  many  eminent  niodoni  BcLoUn, 
"  But  next,"  he  continues,  *'  it  cannot  be,  seeing  that  r*;^*^*-  does  not 
mean  'to  lie  in  wait  for,'  but  '  to  keep'  (servare) — whctbcr  in  the 
sense  of  '  obscning  '  a  command,  or  '  preserving  '  a  thing  of  tuIuc." 
The  RcviovFcr  is  entirely  and  doubly  wrong.  Tor,  first,  the  I^tin 
equivalent  of  rnpttv  iu  this  passage  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  Irenanu 
and  Augustine  and  the  Vulgate,  observarCt  not  servare ;  and  next, 
rt}piiv  can  by  no  means  be  restricted  to  the  eigniSeations  to  which 
the  Reviewer  would  restrict  it,  as  indeed  Ircuseus's  comment  on  It 
plainly  shows,  but  does  mean,  nmong  other  things,  "  to  keep  an  eyo 
upon/'  *'  to  watch  narrowly,"  wbethei*  persons  or  thiugs,  as  e,g.  in 
Arititoph,,  Eq,  1145,  ri\pii>  yap  avrov^  uv^i  SoKwt*  opdf  KAtTTOrraCj 
©r  again,  "  to  watch  for"  with  hustilo  intent,  as  in  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  808, 
ii^ou  vapaaTt'f)^ovra  rtipi)fTa(:  ii.r.X.,  "watcliing  for  mc,  as  I  was  passing 
the  chariot,  he  struck  me  full  on  the  head,"  Would  the  Keviewtr 
really  have  us  believe  that  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  means,  *'  He 
sball  kee/t  or  //renervc  thy  head,  and  thon  shalt  keep  or  prejteTve  hbt 
Led?" 

We  know  now  what  to  think  of  the  Reviewer's  scholarsliip ;  w© 
know  also  what  to  think  of  his  fairness  and  sense  of  justice  when 
he  writes  that  this  is  one  of  scFeral  instances  which  appear  "  at 
first  sight"  to  show  "a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Revisen 
to  throw  doubts,  either  in  text  or  margin,  upou  passages  vfaich 
have  always  been  regarded  by  Christians  as  Messianic." 

(2)  I  shall  say  but  little  about  the  next  passage  wliich  the 
Reviewer  selects  for  comment,  because  it  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Driver,  first  in  the  Expo$itor  and  afterward*  in  the 
P/iilohfficnl  Journai,  that  any  further  discussion  of  it  would  be 
superfluous.*  But  I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions, one  of  which  the  Reviewer  says  he  will  not  ask,  and  also 
one  which  he  does  ask.  After  quoting  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  Version,  he  says:  "Now,  wr  will  not  ask  why  they  (the 
Revisers)  did  not  add  the  versions  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Jerome 
('  danec  venial  qui  mittendu*  est  *) " — to  which  I  reply  that  it  it 
conceivable  that  a  majority  of  the  Revisers,  being  Hebrew  scbolan^ 
did  not  consider  that  "qui  utiftenduH  ext"  was  a  legitimate  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  rh*^,  Shihh,  or  could  be  extracted 
from  it,  except  by  a  change  in  the  Massorctic  text.  To  the 
question,  which  the  Reviewer  thinks  it  "  quite  reasonable  "  to  put, 
why  the  Revisers  did  not  add  to  their  margin  what  tJie  Targum 
of  Onkelos  gives — Until  the  Messiah  cameih^  whose  is  the  kim/domt 
it  is  suflicient  to  answer,  that  this  is  not  a  rendering  but  a  pant- 

*  Pr.  Driver,  however,  is  Boroly  wnm^  in  ■uppoaing  Uiat  tlie  reudvrhiir,  "  Hatfl 

ShLlnh  come,"  wu  not  kncwn  before  tJie  •uieonlli  uontun-.  81uU>h  i*  r 
j  siic  r>f  tlic  uomoa  gWcu  to  the  Mvuiab  io  the  TulmnH  Bobli  {."iynhrttriu  i'- 
f  impUbi  the  received  reodermg. 
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tirascT  Oalielos   evidently    did    not   regard    Shih/t    as    a    proper 

bame ;  he  took  it  as  a  componnd  word  meaning  literally  "  whose  it  is/' 

^d  he  expanded  ibe  pronoun  "  he "  into  "  the  Jles^ah,"  and  the 

raoun    "it"    into    "the    kingdom."      It    was    no    part    of   the 

ere'   duty    to  fumiali  a  paraphrase  *and   interpretation  of  the 

But    although    they    did    retain   in    the    text   "  Until  Shiloh 

oe,"  which  can  only  be  interpreted  of  the  Ateasiah,  the   Kevicwcr 

fids,  with   cliara(;teristie  charity,  that  "  it  would  appear  as  if  the 

Bvisers   not    only   wished    to    minimize   tlie   Messianic    prophecies 

lich  occur  in  the  text,  but  were  anxious  to  suppress  any  distinct 

Dcient  evidence  of  a  Messianic  interpretation  having  ever  existed." 

I  omit  for  the  present  a  discussion  of  the  Reviewer's  instancesj 
B),  (J),  and  (5) — viz.,  Lev.  xvi.  10,  26;  Psalm  xxii.  16.  and  xlv.  6— 
boagb  his  statements  arc  full  of  inaccuracies  which  it  would  be 
to  ex£iosc ;  and  I  cotne  to  a  passage  to  which  he  says  "  con- 
derable  interest  attaches,"  it  having  been,  as  he  rightly  observes, 
one  time  a  battle-ground  in  the  Ariau  controversy  Tlie  verse 
ads  in  the  Revised  Version,  as  iu  tlie  Authorized :  "  The  Lord 
ded  me  (Wisdom)  iu  the  beginning  of  his  way."  But  the 
Margin  in  the  Revised  Version  on  '  jiosseascd"  is,  "  or,  J  or  meU.'* 
Jl'hia  kindles  the  Reviewer's  wrath.  "  77ie  Ar'mn  glosx  on  the  fKritre 
tbo  L\X.''  he  exclaim?,  "  has  by  the  Revisers  been  regarded  as 
lituting  sufficient  authority  for  introducing  the  heretical  render- 
ato  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible." 
Now,  as  the  Reviewer  is  at  the  pains  to  point  out  that  Atha- 
basins  had  contended  at  gicat  length  that  even  if  tKriav  were 
ceptcd  as  the  rendering  here,  ''hia  opponents  were  not  warranted 
founding  thereon  an  assertion  that  the  Sou  of  God  (who  in  early 
Shristian  days  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  speaker  in  this 
ssage)  ia  a  created  being,  and  not  very  and  eternal  God,"  it  is  a 
ic  difficult  to  understand  why  the  same  contention  might  not 
Bade  now  with  regard  to  the  margin  *' formed/'  which  is  merely 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  (Vriott'.  the  rcudcring  wliich  Athanasius 
imsdf  had.  If  therefore  the  Revisers  have  brought  into  their 
in  "  the  very  interpretation  {'formed ')  on  which  the  Ariau 
tics  insisted  and  relied,"  tliey  have  done  no  more  than  the 
}reck  translator  did  in  his  text;  and  if  the  arguments  of  Atha- 
kasiuft  show  that  the  Greek  translator  did  not  support  the  Arians, 
be  Reviewer  ha*  only  to  supply  "  unsuspecting "  English  readers 
ith  a  translation  of  Athanasius  to  guard  them  against  adopting  the 
krian  conclusion.  But  the  Reviewer  might  at  least  have  told,  us 
QW  it  was  that  Athanasius  conducted  his  argument.  Athanasius, 
mast  be  remembered,  had  only  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
^KTintj  and  '*  very  cruelly  did  it  cripjdc "  him.  He  argues  at 
Ength  that  "  created "  in  this  passage   docs  not  mean  "created.;" 
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that  tbc  Divine  AYisclom  does  not  say,  "  I  am  a  created  thl 
*'  I  was  made  a  creature/'  but  simply  "  he  created;  "  and  he  quota* 
various  passages  of  Scripture  to  show  that  the  irord  "  created " 
must  be  understood  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  relation  betveea 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  aud  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
vords  arc  spokcu  entirely  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.* 

The  Reviewer  might  also  have  told  us  aomething  alnjut  the  Latin 
traualatiou.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  has  "  posscdit/'  hut  Augustine  ha!> 
old  Latin  "  creavit/'  aud  he  expounds  it  ia  several  places  precisely^  as 
Atliauasius  dues,  as  referring  exclusively  to  our  Lord's  huuau  nature. 
Thus, for  iustauce  (De  Triu. Lib. L^  24), he  writes:  "Secuuduui  fonuam 
Dei  dictum  cat,  Ante  omnes  colles  yenuU  me  (Prov.  viii.  25)^  id  est. 
ante  omues  ultitudiues  creaturarum  ;  et.  Ante  iuciffmm  genui  te 
(Ps.  cix.  [ex.]  3),  id  est,  aute  omnia  tempora  et  temporalis :  secundum 
formam  autem  sen  i  dictum  est,  Dominus  creavit  me  in  prinrtpio  vlanan 
guanwi :  Uuia  secuudum  formam  Del  dixit,  Ego  mm  reritav  ;  ct 
secundum  formam  servi.  Ego  sum  via"f  Aud  yet  in  the  face  uf  all 
this,  the  Keviewer  has  the  assurance  to  tell  us,  not  only  that  the  scosd 
"  poftsessed  "  is  tliat  '*  which  tlie  Hebrew  verity  requires  " — which,  as 
1  shall  presently  show,  cntmot  be  maintained,  aud  indeed  is  not 
ereo  insisted  on  by  the  Keviewer  himself — but  that  it  is  that  wbicb 
*'  the  voice  of  Catholic  antiquity  attests  to  be  tlic  only  true  one/' 
though,  as  wc  have  seen,  Athauasius  had  ixTtai  aud  Augustine 
crtavit  ;  aud  again,  that  this  is  a  phrase  which,  ''in  the  judgmeot  of 
Catholic  antiquity,  couvcya  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Secoud  Person  of  the  Trinity,"  when,  u  their  own 
vords  show,  both  Athauasius  aud  Augustine  explain  it  entirely  of  onr 
Lord's  human  nature.  And  arcordiugly,  when  the  Keviewer  suggest* 
that  the  Ucvi&ers'  marginal  note  should  have  been,  "  Or,  as  explained 
by  the  Arinns, /urm^c/,"  a  much  more  pertinent  suggestion  wonldhavc 
been,  "  Or,  as  explained  by  Atlianasius  aud  Augustine,  created," 

'*  But/'  say*  the  Reviewer,*'  the  Hebrew  I'crity  requires"  the 
rendering  "  poasissed;  "  though  he  lowers  his  tone  somewhat  on  tho 
next  page,  saying  only  that  canaxi  (it  is  Jerome'*  trauslitcratiou  of 
the  word)  docs  nut  necesfariiy  mean  "  he  created  me."  Let  us  test  the 
assertion  by  looking  at  some  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
In  the  Authorized  Version  of  Gen.  iv.  J,  it  is  rendered,"!  \i9.XQ- gotten** 
and  in  Deut.  xxxii.  (J,  '*  thy  father  that  hath  tought  thee  ;  "  aud  ao 
also  in  the  Kensed  Version,  though  here  nith  the  mmrgin,  "Or, 
postexaed,  or,  gotten."  But  it  seems  far  from  improbable  that  iu  this 
passage  we  sliould  render,  "Thy  father  that  created  tket"  or 
"  brought  thee  into  being,*'  And  ogaiu,  in  Gen.  aIT.  1£>,  nhcrc  both 
Authorized  Veraion  and  Revised  Version  hnre  *'  poasessor  of  Lcavm 

*  ni  irravBa  7A/1  oi  r^r  etVi'oj'  r^  ^t^nfToi  ai-roti,  Liii  r^v  t*  WAVfit  rir'  raf 

*lt  {fuu  Marivtiai-  «i>r0«l — Ornt.  1\.  aiUnt  Arian.  j  i5  ;  ars  *lfto  |  A7. 
t  Bee  alM  Lib.  de  Fid.  ci  8yiub.  |  & 
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id  earth,"  the    LXX.    arc    almost    ccrtaiuly    right,   oq    tKritrci' 

iu  Proverbs)    rov   oii/>ai'oi'   jcul   t*)*-  y'n\      The  Kcviaed  Versiou 

xlglitly  giTCs  iu  tlic  laargin^  ''  Or,  maker,''  which  happily  seems   ti> 

Bive  e5cape<l  the  Reviewer's  scrutiny.      In  Fs.  c:txxix.  13^  though  still 

He   Revised  Version  follows  the    Authorized    Versiou   in   rendering, 

^TThou  hast  jtoxgessvti  mj  reins,"  yet   sa   orthodox   an  expositor -cs 

Delitzsch  remarks  that  the  Tcrb  here  cannot  laeua  acquirere,  but  must 

mean  romUrt.     And  an  anthoriiy  for  which   the  Reviewer  probably 

has  still    greater  respect,   "  The   Spcakci-'s   Commcutary,"  has   the 

following  nolo  on  the  vcnc:    "The   Hebrew   word   will  hear   the 

meaning  *  fonaed/  i.e.,  *  created ' :   as  Thou  didst   form  aud  fashion, 

BO  surely  Thou  dost  know  completely,"  &c. 

But  the  Reriewer  is  made  uneasy  by  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac 

I  lid  the  Targum,  and  accordingly  he  ventures  upon  a  little  eicursioit 
Ito  the  region  of  philnlogy.  and  he  gravely  assures  us  that  while 
^uUa,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotiou,  with  the  Syro-IIexaplar  (why 
id  he  not  add  Jerume?)  exhibit  "  possessed  me,"  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  evidence  of  the  Syriac  and  the  Targum  is  hostile 
because  they  hare  the  word  iiWo.  This  root,  he  observes,  does 
uut  necessarihj  mean  *'  to  make  out  of  nothing  "  (which  of  course  is 
^me),  and  he  assures  ua  that  h.vra  in  the  Semitic  languages  is  cou- 
nted with  the  word  bar,  which  means  a  '^sou/'  aud  hence  that  its 
imary  mcaniug  is  "  to  bring  forth  ; "  aud  he  coucludea  that  *'  in 
tility,  iherefurcj  neither  Syriac  nor  Chaldce  is  here  opposed  to  the 
ber  verBious."  Rut  this  is  to  play  fast  aud  loose  with  language, 
ren  if  this  supposed  derivation  were  true,  the  Reviewer  would  not  be 
Istified  iu  bis  iuJcrcucc.  We  mu&t  be  guided  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Drds  by  usage  ;  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  extract  a  meaning  of  our 
rn  by  going  back  to  some  supiHjscd  root  signification.  But  the 
jK  idea  of  bura  is  not  "to  bring  forth,"  but  to  "cut"  and 
|fashioa  by  cutting."  It  is  common  iu  this  eieuse  to  the  whole 
lily  of  Semitic  languages,  and  aiwuys  nlth  the  same  signiHcation, 
"  formiug,"  "  fashioniog,"  "  creating,"  aud  the  like.  The 
Bviewcr  should  really  be  a  little  more  careful  about  his  philology,  an 

as  about  his  references  to  the  Fathers. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to   examine  in    detail    and   somewhat  at 

]gth   the  Reviewer's   comments    on    thcae  two    passages,   on   the 

1%argiual  notes  of  which  be  fastens  some  of  bis  worst  charges  against 

^e  Revisers.      They  may  be  taken  ns  samples  ot  the  rest.      Rut   I 

■Eipe  iu  another  paper  to  deal  with   others,  which  may  perhaps  be 

dealt  with  more  summarily,  aud   aUo   to   say  something   about  the 

Maasoretic  text  and  the  Versions.      Meanwhile,  I  trust  I  have  made 

it  dear  to  those  who  may  take  the   trouble  to  read  what  I  have 

iUcn,  that  the  accnracy  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  i«  in  exactly 

inverse  ratio  to  hia  dogmatism. 

J.  J.  Stiwakt  Perowne. 


THINGS,  NAMES,  AND  LETTERS. 


THE  January  number  of  the  Ninekenth  Century  contnined  an 
article  by  Mr.  l-Vcderic  Harriaou  headed  "  A  Pedantic 
Nuisance/'  which,  when  it  came  uut,  I  read  vrith  a  gooti  deal  of 
amasement.  The  title  was  ingeniously  chosen,  and  some  thiogi  in 
the  article  vere  ingeniously  put.  It  called  forth  a  kind  of  admira- 
tion to  see  the  remarkable  instinct  with  which  Mr.  Harrino 
pounced  down  ou  everything  which  seemed  in  any  way  to  help  oo 
his  argument  and  passed  over  everything  that  tohl  against  it.  One 
looked  on  the  article  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  own  way  ;  it  showed 
real  skill  to  be  able  to  make  so  great  a  show  with  so  little  substaoos. 
But  that  was  all.  I  know  not  how  the  Oriental  or  the  Kltxabethan 
scholars  may  have  felt ;  for  my  own  mind  it  never  occurred  to  me 
to  deal  with  Mr.  llarrifion's  amusing  style  of  controvemy  aa  one 
might  deal  with  the  objections  of  a  serious  scboUr.  To  aoavcr 
Mr.  Harrison  never  came  into  my  head.  T?ut  not  a  few  nfa 
whose  judgment  is  worth  having  tell  me  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  ao 
largely  snpposed  to  have  dealt  a  successful  blow  against  tie* 
whom  he  attacks  that  some  kind  of  answer  is  really  called  far. 
Though  it  is  a  little  late  for  the  purpose.  I  therefore  take  up  my 
pen. 

lu  answering  an  article  like  this  of  Mr.  Harrison's  I  cannot  help 
talking  about  myself.  I  may  therefore  take  the  opportunity  uf 
expressing  my  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  belief,  which  seems  to  ImC  I 
very  general,  that  my  chief  business  in  the  world  is  to  insist  onsone 
forms  of  sjjclUng  of  ray  own  devising,  that  I  am  eager  and  sncecnfiil  i 
ta  founding  a  sect  who  fl])cll  after  my  faiiliioo,  uud  that  1  ttta  wry 
angry  with  any  one  who  ventures  to  spell  any  other  way.  Now  » 
all  this  1  nm  utterly  uocoDscious  ;  in  such  a  t>elief,  as  in  aoiDB 
other  beliefs  about   roe.  I  can  sec  only  signs  ibat  the  niythopunc 
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fjcultics  of  mankind  are  still  as  vigorous  as  ever.  It  may  show  how 
acb  better  Mr.  Harrison  and  oilicrs  knotr  mc  than  I  know  myself; 
■tl  should  have  said  that,  while  I  undoubtedly  spcU  some  words 
different  &om  those  in  which  they  are  oommonJy  spelled  in 
ewspapersj  vet  I  simply  write,  either  as  was  the  common  way 
lieu  I  was  young,  or  a.H  some  particular  scholar  had  written  before 
mt,  who  seemed  to  have  good  reasons  for  his  way  of  writing.  Of 
■py  originality  in  the  matter  I  am  quite  uucoiiseious :  I  am  uo  less 
Bcoiiseious  uf  attaching  any  particular  importance  io  spelliog.  Still 
^kte.  uuoonsciouB  am  I  of  feeling  any  particular  wratli  against  people 
who  spell  otberwisc  than  I  do,  I  should  have  said  that  I  have 
spelled  after  the  fashion  uf  those  of  whom  I  have  learned,  that  1 
have  in  several  places  given  my  reasons  for  following  them,  hut  that 
I  have  left  other  })eople  alone.  I  eanuot  imitate  Mr.  Harrison's 
smartness  of  writing;  I  do  not  know  that  fecliug  of  heiug  a 
"  superior  person  "  which  it  seems  that  he  feels  whenever  he  reads  of 

»D  "  Battle  of  Scnlac."  When  he  says  that  1  "  gave  ua''— that  is, 
presume,  Mr.  liarrisou  for  one—"  three  black  marks  for  Charle- 
magne^* 1  can  only  feci  that,  if  oo,  I  most  certcuuly  have  given 
"  tliree  black  marks  '*  to  myself.  For  the  name  "  Charlemagne  " 
is  a  name  which  I  have  often  used  already,  and  which  1  c2|>ect  often 
to  use  again. 

Mr.  Harrison's  title  is  well  chosen  for  his  purpose;  it  is  sure  to 
be  cfl'ective.  "  I'edaiit  "  is  a  name  that  alwaya  tells.  AiVheu  a  man 
shows  that  he  knows  something  that  one  ought  to  have  known 
oneself,  when  a  man  showA  that  he  has  taken  pains  where  one  has 
oneself  been  rather  careless,  it  is  a  relief  indeed  to  call  him  a 
pedant.  AVhen  a  man  does  his  best  to  make  his  words  answer  to 
his  thoughts  and  his  thoughts  answer  to  the  facts,  the  trouble  that 
■h^  has  taken  is  a  reproach  to  those  who  have  not  taken  the  same 
^■nble ;  but  the  reproach  is  taken  away  by  calling  the  man  who  has 
ween  such  needless  pains  a  pedant.  "  Nuisance,"  to  be  sure,  is  a 
DDgcr  word;  hut  I  daresay  that  tells  also.  Indeed,  Mr.  Harrison, 
be  goes  on,  grows  yet  more  vigorous  in   his  speech,  and  tells  us 

at  the  writings  of  certain  people,   myself  amoug  them,   are  dis- 

[ired  by  a  practice  which  is  a  '*  scaudal  to  literature."  One  only 
wondera  that  Mr.  Harrison  should  waste  60  much  caruestuess  on  a 
matlcr  so  small  in  itself,  and  which  one  at  least  of  those  at  whom 
he  hurls  his  bolts  deems  uf  »o  little  importance. 

To  come  to  busiucRs,  3Ir.  Harrison  confounds  two  things  which  arc 
rpiitc  distinct.      One  is  what  he  calls  "  the  custom  of  re-writing  our 

t  familiar  proper  names."     This  is,  I  conceive,  a  mere  question  of 
ling.     The  other  is  what  he  calls  "  re-naming  persons  and  places 
ch   arc   hoD.Hchotd  words;  heirlooms  in  the   English    language," 
This  seems  to  involve  questions  which  arc  a  good  deal  more  important 
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than  mere  spelling.     To  call  men,  and   places^  things  of  any  kind, 
ty  their  right  names,  thai  is  by  those  names  which  convey  true  idea* 
and  shut  out  false  ideas,  is  the  first  business  of  the  accurate  irritcr  of 
any  kind.     For  that  purpose  he  must  use  those  names,  new  or  old, 
of  his  own  invention  or  of  any  other  man's,  whether  suitable  to  Mr. 
Harrison's   taste  or  oflfensive  to  it,  which  will  best  servo  his  purpose 
of  communicating  truth.      I  believe  that  in  ever/  study  except  his- 
tory and  philology  this  is  acknowledged.     Nobody  blames  the  geolo- 
gist or  the  astronomer  because  they  call  some  object  in  their  sereral 
sciences  by  a  name  which  may  be  quite  different  from  that  by  whiGh 
it  is  called  in  some  familiar  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  rhetoric.    Nobody 
blames  them  if  they  call   the   object  of  which  they  speak  by  namc»- 
which  they  thcmaelrcs  have  invented  ^  nobody  blames  them  if  t 
change  the  names  which  they  nse  a  hundred  times,  if  only  they  fim 
the  change  enables  tliera  the  better  to  .^et  forth  scientific  truth.     A 
I  am  driven  by  Mr.  Harrison  to  talk  of  myself,  let  me  give  my  ow 
small  experience.     In  my  youth  I  learned  a  little  "  natural  hiitorr,' 
as   it   was  called  then,  a  name  which  I  think   is   a   very   good  one — 
I  have  not  followed  the  stndy  scientifically ;  I  am  not  up  to  the  las 
lights;  but   T  still   keep   a  certain  interest  in   the  matter;   I  no 
and  then  look   in  a  book  bearing  on  it.     My  difhculty  is  that  th 
name  of  everything  in  the  study,  evcu  the  name  of  the  study  itselfT 
is  changed.      I  do  not  know  my  old   friends;    what   used   to  1: 
"  natural  history  "   is   now  cut  up   into  twenty  or  thirty  "  ologies. 
Will  Jlr.  Harrisou  believe  that  it  jarred  ou  my  feelings  quite  as  muci 
to  find  the   *'  musk-ox  "  of  my  young  days  turned   into   a  "  musk' 
sheep,"  as  it  could  have  jarred  on  Mr.  Harrison's  feelings  to  find  the 
"  Battle  of  Hastings  "  spoken  of  as  the  "  Battle  of  Senlac  "  ?      Only 
with  the  slower  habits  of  my  generation,  I  thought  that  the  scicntifi 
naturalist  who  turned    the  ox  into  a  sheep,  and  who  certainly  kuc 
much  better  about  the  matter  than  I  did,  was  likely  to  have  gD< 
reasons  for  the  change.      Mr.  Harrison,  with  the  swifter  habits  of  t^ 
generation  later  than  his  own,  does  not  stop  to  think  whether  therc^ 
may  not  be  some  good  reason  for  the  change  which  in  the  same  sor^- 
troubled  him ;  he  will  not  even   turn  to  read   and  weigh   what  i^ 
actually  written  to  explain  the  change  ;  he  at  once  springs  to  his  fccV 
and  sjiricks  out  "  pedantic  nuisance  "  and  "  scandal  to  literature." 

I  believe  it  is  in  this  last  word  "  literature"  that  the  whole  reason 
lurks  why  the  political  historian  so  often  fails  to  receive  the  justice 
which  is  willingly  done  to  the  natural  historian.  The  notion  is  that 
the  musk-sheep  is  not  "  literature,"  and  can  therefore  be  no  acaodAl 
to  it :  but  that  the  Battle  of  Seulae  is  "  literature,"  and  therefore  mar 
be  a  scandal  to  it.  The  natural  historian  need  not  be  "  literary";  h- 
may  therefore  u«e  his  own  terms,  whatever  terms  best  c^ 
ideas.      The  [Kjlitical  historian  is  bound   to  be  "  literary  "  ; 
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:  use  ouly  "  literary  "  terms,  wliether  they  express  his  ideas 

tuot.  \Ve  accept  the  complimeat  ao  far  &s  it  Is  a  complimeut ; 
;  we  refuse  the  implied  bondage.  It  is,  I  daresay,  very  good  to 
"literary,"  but  it  is  better  to  be  truthful;  aud  in  order  to  be 
thful,  we  muHt  use  such  language,  "  literary  "  or  not,  as  may  couvey 
truthful  ideas.     "  Literature  "is  perhaps  beyond  me;  with  some  forma 

^!t  1  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do;  but  I  must 
tend  that,  so  far  as  the  battle  is  bound  to  be  literary^  the  mask' 
!p  is  bonnd  to  be  literary  also.  A  mere  list,  whether  of  events 
or  of  animals^  need  not  be  literary ;  but  any  writing,  whatever  it« 
subject,  which  forms  grammatical  sentences  and  is  meant  to  be  read 
and  not  merely  to  be  referred  to,  is  bound  to  be  literary,  in  the  only 
sense  in  whicii  I  can  understand  the  word.  That  is,  it  should  be 
written  in  the  purest  and  clearest  English  that  the  writer  can  com- 
mand; nay  more,  it  should  be  written  in  a  manner  as  attractive  and 
pleasant  to  the  reader  as  the  subject  will  allow.  So  far  as  this,  it 
lij  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  be  literary,  of  the  natural  historian, 
DO  less  than  of  his  political  fellow.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  to 
put  their  matter  Into  the  best  shape  into  which  they  can  put  it. 
But  if  "  literature,"  as  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  suppose,  now 
and  then  means  shape  alone  without  nsatter,  with  that  of  course 
none  of  us  who  write  on  any  solid  subject  have  anything  to  do.  Mr. 
Harrison  talks  as  if  the  names  of  things  and  the  spelling  of  those 
names  were  unalterable  things,  fixed  once  and  for  ever  af^er,  which  it  is 
sumption  in  anybody  to  try  to  change.  I  should  have  said  that 
Ilk  nomenclaturu  and  spelling  arc  among  the  most  changeable  things 
in  the  world.  I  can  remember  in  my  own  lifetime,  and  I  should  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Harrison  could  remember  in  his,  that  not  a  few 
things  have  changed  their  names,  and  that  not  a  few  names  have 
changed  their  spellings.  And  I  have  often  ventured  to  think  tliat  the 
changes — mostly  made  by  the  newspapers — both  in  nomenclature 
in  spelling  have  not  bccu  for  the  better.  I.  have  even  often 
Bn  amused  at  seeing  myself  jeered  at  for  some  supposed  strange 
povation,  when  all  that  I  have  done  has  been  to  stick  to  the 
eivcd  practice  of  my  youth,  which  I  saw  no  reason  to  change,  an^ 
pch  I  saw  many  reasons  for  keeping.  Let  me  take  one  case  out 
nany.  There  is  a  border  district  of  Germany  and  Denmark  whicli 
to  be  called  Sleawick.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  found  so 
trailed  in  any  English  book  or  map  fifty  years  old.^  Now  it  is  com* 
ly  written  Schteswiff,  now  and  then  Slesvig.  If  you  write 
fick,  the  printer,  after  his  kind,  will  commonly  enlighten  your 
arance  aud  turn  it  Into  Scfiicitoiff.  Kow  I  know  of  no  good 
an  for  taking  to  the  new  s{>elling.  and  I  see  several  good  reasons 

[  Ortl>on.  I  see,  wt4c«a  •Vetvij^ ;  i^nisiek  wu  cciiaioly  tlie  common  fann  on  tlte  maps 
ywutli. 
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for  kccpiug  to  tlieolit.  S/estrick  is  not  only  the  received  Knglijib  fasbios; 
it  comes  much  nearer  to  the  real  s|)eecb  of  the  country  ;  and,  more  thui 
this,  it  has  a  political  advantage.  To  write  SchUswiy  claims  the  debate- 
ableland  for  Germany;  to  write  S/cjfr/y  clairas  it  for  Deumark;  to  write 
Sieswick  leaves  the  question  0]>en.  So  to  write  is  to  decide  notbiug 
between  Denmark  and  Germany ;  it  is  simply  to  give  the  land,  a  land 
speaking  a  tongue  which  is  nearly  our  own,  the  name  which  it  used 
to  bear  in  our  own  ton^nc.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Harrison  hu  toid. 
anything  about  Siiiswick ;  but  I  know  that  some  people  have  itared- 
at  my  using  the  form,  and  I  think  it  i^  a  fair  example  of  the  ktod^ 

of  way  in  which  a  very  good  and   simple  defence  can  be  made  for . 

many  things  at  which   a  new  geoeration  stares,  if  only  the  neiP^w 
generation  will  stop  and  hear  what  the  older  generation  has  to  say 
But   Mr.  Harrison  will  not  stop  and  hear  what  anyone  has  to  say.^^  , 
He  will  not  even  accurately  read  what  has  been  written.    He  chaxgeai^tf  ' 
me,  and  doubtless  others  also,  with  having  said  things  that  wo  linTr  tm  i 
not  said,  and  he  leaves  out  important  things  thatwc  bare  said,     lirz^^m 
my  life  I  have  come  across  a  good  many  things  which  I  did  not  at  6n*^  ^at 
understand  ;  it  is  even  possible  that  ]Mr.  Harrison  may  have  done  th^  -ae 
like.     I   have   often,  even  in  writers  to  whom   I  looked   up,  (oixaC^^md 
things  that  seemed  to  be  strange,  or  even  wrong,  sometimes  even  i^c^j 
this  matter  of  naming  and  siKlling.      But  my  rule  has  been  to  thiuH^  k 
that  the  writer  most  likely  had  some  good  reason  for  what  he  dicMB, 
and   by   waiting  and   thinking  I  have  often   found  out  what   thk^^M 
reason  was.     But  waiting   and    thinking   is  too  slow  work  for  Mr^^^. 
Harrison  ;  nor  is  there  anything  about  the  process  at  all   smart  oi^^w 
striking.     It  is  doubtless  far  more  effective  to  imagine  something  o\aammt 
of  one's  own  head,  and  to  call  on  "  goats  and  monkeys"  to  knowMMr 
whether  one  can  bear  one's  own  creation. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Harrison's  witness  that  I  have  a  school — a  scbooa^l 
"  the  most  revolutionary  in  its  methods  and  the  most  exacting  in  it^-  ^ 

demands."  My  school  has  '^renamed  the  personages  of  English  history 

I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  any  school  j  I  had  fancied  myself  ^ 
humble  scholar  of  those  who  went  before  me.  Whenever  I  see  myse^Kf 
charged  as  an  innovator  in  the  spelling  of  old  English  names,  ^ 
have  always  smiled  to  think  that  this  proves  that  there  are  peopi  '^ 
who  meddle  with  these  matters  without  having  read  Kemkle  c^  ^ 
Lappcnberg.  Whatever  my  errors  in  the  matter  of  spelling  are,  i--  ^ 
is  from  them  that  I  learned  them.  In  truth  I  have  never  veuturcd  l^^ 
follow  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  fulness.  If  Mr.  Harrison  strains  al  mj^ 
^Ifthryth,  he  certainly  could  not  swallow  Mr.  Kemblc's  .dS^rjrtf^ 
Whence  he  gets  his  Karl  and  bis  Knud,  which  in  page  89  of  th-^^ 
Nineteenth  Century  article  I  am  supposed  to  talk  about,  I  know  noCS^ 
As  for  the  Knri,  I  doubt  whether  I  have  used  that  (brm  (as  tb^ 
name  of  the  first   Frankish  Kmperor)   anjwhere  for  the  last  twenty 
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^nrs,    vrhea  1  did  nsc  it  in  a  particular  essay  wbere  there  was  a 

rticiUar   reason    for   it.     The  Knitii  is  quite  beyond  me;   it  is  as 

dH   MS  when  in  page  96  Mr.  Harrison  suggests  that  I  (or  aomc- 

[ly)  should,  to  be  consistent,  talk  of  the  Kaherinti  Mathiidh.     ^""0 

bns    sec   that    Mr.   Harrison,    has   not    stopped   to   learn    the   very 

Bmplest  facts  about  the  matters  on  which  lie  has  taken  upon  himself 

to  write.      He   clearly  thinks   that  there  was  some  time  or  other 

■when  the  form   Kaistrinn  would  have  been  used   in  England.     He 

clearly  does  not   know   that  Casere  and  not  Kaiser  is  tho  English 

form  of  the  Imperial  title,  that  neither  Casere  nor  any  other  name 

of  office  has  any  Old-English    feminine,    and    that    the    Empress 

Matilda,   \>rwpence,  as  the  Chronicle   calls  her,  and  other  bearers 

of  her  name,  appear,  not  as  MatkHdis,  bnt  as  Mathild  and  Mabahl. 

It  would  therefore,  as  Mr.  Harrison  truly  says,  look  very  odd  to  talk 

about  the  Kaiserinn  Muthildia:  it  would  look  equally  odd  to  talk  in 

Eui^land    about    KiiufL     But    I   am  specially   concerned   about   the 

Hwiccas,  one,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  of  *'  the  familiar  names  '* 

"that  recur  in  every  family."      How  has  Mr.  Harrison  been  always 

nscd  to  spell  them  ?     Who  or  what  does   he   think  that  they  are  ? 

^jid  where  did  he  6nd  me,  or  any  one  else,  writing  about  Hrofesvenster 

Bid  Caattt^arnht/rif/.   I  may  doubtless  hare  quoted  the  old  forms  of  the 

Barnes;    surely    I    have  never  used    them    as    ordinary    names   for 

Woehestcr  and  Canterbnr)'.     And  then  in  the  next  page  he  seems  to 

blame  me   for  not  writing    Lundenfujriff  and  Eojvrwtc.      He  even 

Bent  area  to  say : 

*'  It  may  he  true  that  tho  contemporarJos  of  '  E*lward  the  EId<»r/  *  Edward 
tho   Martyr/  and    *  Ethmrd  the    Confessor '   spelt    the  name  JLadword  or 

Ktnltvi^ard^  if  ihey  wrote  in  English,  though  t-hcy  did  not  usually  do  bo  when 
wjy  wroUi  in  Latin.     But  did  the  '  Kdwnrds '  of  Planlagenct  80  spell  their 
name?" 

tl  can  only  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Harrison  really  writes  purely 
a  venture.  Had  he  turned  only  a  page  or  two  of  any  charters 
or  chronicles  dealing  with  the  times  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
he  would  have  scon,  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English,  *'  £a</wardus," 
"  J^a^/mundus,"  at  every  step.  Nay,  the  practice  lasteil  on  so  long  as 
to  take  in  even  those  whom  I  suppose  Mr.  Harrison  means  by  the 
odd  phrase  of  "  the  Edwards  of  Plantagenet  " ;  that  is,  one  may  guess, 
those  Edwards  who  were  descended  from  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  The 
Sad-  form  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Latin  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
V  have  before  me  Roger  of  Wendover  (iT.  267),  where  Archbishop 
ffdmund  appears  as  "  Magister  Eadmnndus,"  and  the  "  Annals  of 
Tewkesbury,"  a.d.  12'J9,  where  a  son  called  "  Eadwardus"  is  bom  to 
Henry  the  Third.  ■  This  is  oH  matter  of  mere  curiosity;  but  it  is  Mr, 
^arri«on  who  has  raised  the  point.  1  mention  it  only  to  show  how 
Kcrouft  it  would  be  to  think  that  any  man  old  or  new  had  said  or 
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not  said  nnything,  merely  because  Mr.  Harrison,  in   a  jaunty  or  a 
positive  fit,  ventures  to  say  that  he  has  said  it  or  baa  not  e&id  it. 

It  is  really  not  worth  while  to  spend  many  words  on  tUia  very 
small  question  of  spelling.  I  have  explained  the  principle  on  which 
1  have  gone  in  two  prefaces,  one  to  the  *'  History  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment," the  other  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Norman  Conquest."  1 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  read  those  prefaces.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  they  would  convince  him — if  the  matter  is  worth  coo- 
vincing  anybody  about — if  he  did  read  them.  But  they  would  at  least 
show  him  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  ^cat  deal  in  which  he 
hastily  sees  inconsistency,  that  there  are  goo<l  reasons  for  a  good 
deal  about  which  he  has  not  stopped  to  think  whether  there  is  any 
reas(ni.  As  regards  the  spelling  of  English  names,  the  case  is  atciy 
simple  one.  The  Latinized  spellings  of  the  older  l-'nglish  names  arc 
utterly  confused ;  the  spellings  in  popular  books  are  more  confused 
still.  It  is  absurd  to  write  j^tbelstan  and  ^thelred,  when  the  real 
form  is  ..^thel-  iu  both.     And  in  a  book  like  Mr.  Kerahle's,  or  Iike= 


my  "  Norman  Conquest/*  where  we  have  to  use  a  crowd  of  names  out  f 
the  same  form,  some  in  modern  use,  some  not,  it  is  unpleasant  toM  r-w 
write  £</ward  and  Eath\^c,  .'/Ifred  and  yElfhelm.  One  almost  natu— -•- 
rally  writes  all  the  same  way.  The  inoonsistenoy  has  an  unp1eBsau19'^«t 
look,  and  it  ia  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  common  and  uncommon,  ^n, 
T  venture  to  think  therefore  that  in  a  book  that  may  be  calla£r^=d 
scientiRe  it  is  better  to  write  ji^hciX  and  fai/ward,  along  with  othc^  ^st 
names  of  the  same  form.  In  a  casual  reference  to  those  kings  in  a  pro—  ^D- 
duction  purely  literaiy,  say  in  an  oration  or  a  poem  by  Mr.  Ilarrifton  ^nj 
it  is  much  better  to  write  yllfred  and  Edward.  And  I  cannot  hel^^  Jp 
whispering  that  Mr.  Harrison's  singular  luck  in  reading  only  wha~-^Mt 
suits  him  1ms  here  stood  him  in  good  atead.  \Miile  he  knows  perfect  1^^  y 
well  that  in  my  larger  writings  I  have  written  certain  names  as  h^  ^e 
would  have  me  not  write  thera,  he  has  no  notion  at  all  that  in  som^  c 
smaller,  some  less  acieulific,  writings,  I  have  written  them  juat  as  h»-  ^e 
would  have  me  write  them. 

I  could  say — I  have  elsewhere  said — something  about  tbe  writiu^Sig 
of  Greek  names.  But  as  on  that  score  Mr.  Harrison  attacks  onl^  ? 
Mr.  Grote  and  not  me,  I  will  make  only  one  or  two  remarks.     T«^^ 

those  who  read  German  bonks  it  sounds  very  funny  to  hear  it  said  tha -t 

Mr.  Grate  ''began  the  practice  of  resetting  the  old  Greek  names;  bu_      * 
that  his  spelling  has  not  recommended  itself  to  the  world."     And  i_  ^ 
would  really  do  Mr.  Harrison  good  to  give  a  little  time  to  the  stud  "^ 
of  the  history  of  the  letter  u  or  y,  a  subject  on  which  there  is  ver^^ 
ciu'ious  reading,  and  on  which  he  seems  a  little  in  the  dork.      H  ^ 
might  also  give  an  hour  or  two  to  the  nomenclature  ond  i'  -f^ 

the  island  which  once  was  KopKvpa  (not  KipKvpa,  save  as  i.      ; 
LonHresX  and  now  is    Ko^fw  or  Corfu,     I  really  bcHcve  that  Mr. 
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fancirts  that  the  two  names  Korh/ra  and  Corfu  have  some- 
do  with  out  another. 
There  is  one  other  comment  on  my  spelling  on  ivbich  I  roust  say 
word   or   two.      Mr.  Harrison   is   very  angry  because   i    speak  of 
maparte.      I  believe  even    Bonaparte   irould    not   satisfy  him ;  it 
itest  he  NapoUon.     Will  Mr.  Harrison  believe   me  when  I  tell  him 
lat,  in  doin^  what  I  have  done  in  this  matter,  I  am  simply  doing 
^hat  I  have  been  iiscd  to  from  my  childhood  ?     Will  he  believe  me 
when  I  tell  him  that  T  was  used  to  hear  the  name  Buonaparte  spoken 
four  syllables  ?     So  it  is ;  but  he  must  take  my  word  for  it ;  I 
nnnt   call  up  the  long  deceased  speakers.     I  can  remember  the 
kdual   change,   in   ordinary  Kuglish  speech,  from   Buonoparte  to 
'nopertej  and  from  both  to  Napoleon.  The  change  was  very  gradual : 
Ki  might  find  both  forms  in  the  same  writing.     Mr.  Harrison  says 
,t    Buonaparte   was   only   found    in   "  lampoous " ;  he   calls   it   a 
nicJcD&mc";  he  likens  it  to  talking  about  "  Veuve  Capet,"  and  "Mrs. 
elph."     Does  Mr.  Marrisun  really  fancy  that  Capet  and  Guelpfi — 
U   he   let  me  say   Welft — arc    hereditary  surnames  ?      Or  does 
fancy  tliat   liuonaparte   was  a    spelling   invented    in    mockery? 
eAx]%  struck  in  honour  of  "  Buonaparte  "  are  hardly  "  lampoons/* 
d  there  are  plenty  such.      It  is  perfectly  clear  that  for  a  good  many 
people  in  Kuglaud  were  apt  to  spell  the  name  different  ways 
jcording  to  their    politics.      But  even   now  I  cannot    call   every 
ry  writing  a  "lampoon."     I  remember  a  work  of  my  childhood, 
lich  I  have  not  looked  at  since  my  childhood,  but  which  I  am  sure 
LS  not  a  lampoon,  or  at  all  in  the  st}-le  of  O'Donovan  Rossa.    It  was 
Tht  Court  and  Camp  of  Buonaparte/'     I  am  sure  it  was  "  Buona- 
"  outfide.      I  have   a  notion  that  it  may  sometimes  hare  been 
Napoleon  "  within.  If  so.  it  would  mark  the  transitional  stage  which 
'C  certainly  was.      And    I   have  a  dim  notion    that   the   book   1 
iD  waa  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.      But  these  things  are  so  long 
that  I  remember  them  but  faintly,  while  Mr.  Uarriaon  seems  not 
remember  them  at  all. 

Bat  I  will  not  dwell   longer  on  these  small  points  of  spelling,  as 
r.  Harrison  has  started  much  greater  points.     "It  is  now  thought 
^olarly,"  says  Mr.  Harrison, "  to  write  of  the  battle  of  Senlac  instead 
of  xhc  battle  of  Hastings.     As  every  one  knows,  the  fight  took  place 
the  site  of  Battle  Abbey,  seven  miles  from  Hastings,"    Now,  docs 
body  know  ?    I  have  known  men  of  good  education  and  position 
Imtc  thought  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  sea-shore.    A  few 
ago  1  read  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, -vXiich  made  it  plain 
the  critic  and  the  writer  whom  he  reviewed  both  thought  that 
[cfer  sang  his  song  at  the  moment  of  William's  landing.    Now  it  is 
^nae  of  daugcrs  like  this  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  particular  place 
UkebatUe  some  name.   In  writing  the  whole  story  of  the  campaign, 
,.  xui.  r  r 
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a  name  for  the   actual  spot  ia  ^eaily  needed,  and  I   therefore  Tcn- 
tured  to  give  it  the  only  name  that  I  found  for  it  anywhere,     Thi» 
TaB  the  name  of  Senlac,  which  is  given  to   it  by  Orderic.     I  am 
indeed  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ought  to  say  that  1  "  gave  "  it  the  name ; 
I  believe  I  am  no  more  original   in  this  than  in  other  thlnga.     At 
any  rate  I  have  discussed  the  whole  matter  in  my  History;  I  have  given 
my  reasons,  and  my  references  to  the  writer  wbom  I  fully  allow  to  be 
my  one  anthori^.     Only  I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Harnsouj  in  his  grand  critical  discussion  of  authorities,  has  ever  found 
ont  when  and  where  Orderic  was  born.    "  A  monk  who  lived  and  wrote 
in  Normandy  in  the  next  century  ^'  is  a  description  which  is  literally 
true;  but  it   is   a  little  misleading.     It   wonld  hardly   suggest  the 
fact,    one   of   some    importance    in  the  matter,    that  Orderic  was  - 
born  in  England  in  1076.     I   grant   that  it  is  "  pedantic "  to  speak 
of  Senlac  as  the  name  of  the  spot ;  it  is  "  pedantic  "  to  distinguish,^ 
what  are  so  easy  to  be  confounded^  the  whole  campaign  of  Hastings^ 
and  the  one  day'a  fight  on  Senlac.    So  to  do  is  certainly  "  pedantic  "  ~ 
for   it   conduces  to   accuracy :    it  may  help    to    avoid   a  commouK 
mistake.     In  "  literature  "  of  course,  if  "  literature  "  means  writing^^  -»g 
where  facts  go  for  nothing,   no  one   is    bound   to  adopt  it.      BuiV'.ml^I 
again  how  lucky  is  Mr.  Horrisun  in  his  reading,  whether  directly  inzx^^nn 
the  originals  or  in  my  quotations   and  discussions  of    them.      H^  IK~]c 
has  found  out,  cither  from  the  originals  or  from  mc,  that,  in  the  twc» 
or  three   passages   in   Domesday,   where  the  battle  of  October   ic-  i 
mentioned,  it  is  called  "  bellum  apud  Hastinges.''     He  has  been  sc» 
lucky  as  not  to  find  out,  eitlier  from  the  original  or  from  me,  tha'-«:»at 
the  battle  of   September    is   in    Domesday    called   "  bcUum    apnc»  .^d 
Eboracura."      Yet  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  charge  me  with  pLda«iT^:""^i7 
for  speaking  of  the   battle  of  Stamfordbridge,  when,  according    t»^^Ho 
Domesday,  1  ought  to  say  "  the  battle  of  York."     Y'et   1  am  sure  »"    it 
must  be  pedantic  to  speak  of  Stamfordbridge ;  for  so  to  apeak  is  vcr,  ■  ^mj 
needful  for  accuracy.      As   early  as  the  thirteenth  century  Snoii    -J^k 
got   all  wrong  from  knowing  only  the  name  of  Y''urk,  just  as   tl^^r^^ 
Edinburgh    Reviewer    got    all    wrong    in    the    ninetefmth    throug^^sli 
knowing  only  the  name  of  Hastings. 

To  wind  up,  I  go  back  to  Mr.  Harrison's  first  indictment  on  p.  S^"^^&' 

** It *' [tfait  is,  my  irapposed  "school"]  "b^anhyan  ondAught  on  'Chad 
mtgns'  and  the  '  Anglo-Saxoos,*  and  now  to  use  eitlier  of  these  fsmlliar 

names  is  to  be  guilty  of  something  which  is  almost  a  vulgarism,  if  not  »a  :  

pertinence.     Wo  have  all  learned  to  speak  by  the  card  of  Karl  and  ttw  ftC^^d- 
English  ;  and  it  docs  us  good." 

Now  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  "  vulgarism  "  or  the  "  impcr       t*- 
nence,"  or  the  "  speaking  by  tha  card,"  or  the  "  doing  Mr.  Harris 
good."    1  daresay  all  these  phrases  are  clever  and  literary.     I  only  i 
where  have  I  said  or  implied  that  it  is  a  "  vulgarism  "  or  an  "  impo^c^ 
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'  to  use  auy  form  ?     "Wliere  have  I  for  tirenty  years  past  said 
og  about  Karl?     Where  have  I  at  any  time   said   aQythin^ 
3ut  "the  Old  English?"     It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  put 
brma  into  my  mouth  which  I  at  least  do  not  remember  to  have 
led.    If  I  have,  let  him  give  mc  chapter  and  verse.     If  it  does  Mr. 
larriaoii  good,  as  he  says  it  docs,  to  talk  about  Karl,  I  am  glad  to 
it;  but  I  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  the  prescription. 
But  let  "  Karl  "  wait  for  a  momeut.    There  is,  it  seems,  an  "  Old- 
English    school,"   who   are   guilty  of  "  Neo-Saiouism."     This  last 
Kvn  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  before ;  but  it  would  seem 
To  be  specially  opposed  to  "  Anglo-Saxouism."      My  "  school "  began 
with  an  "onslaught  ou  the  Anglo-Saxons."     This  means,  I  believe, 
Hint  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  my  "Norman   Conquest^' 
Hiere  is  an  Appcudix  of  some  length   in  which  I  give  my  reasons 
nF^unst  the  very  modem  use  of  the  word   "  Anglo-Saxon  "  to  mean 
distinctively  Knglishmen  who  lived  before    1066,  their  language  or 
anything  else  belonging  to  them.      I  have  there  brought  together  a 
•  great  number  of  instances  of  other  and  earlier  uses  of  the   form 
"  Anglo-Saxon "   and  other   kindred   forms,  uses  in  which  nobody 

tiuks  of  using  the  word  now.  I  believe  I  have  given  good  reasons, 
auy  rate  I  have  givcu  some  reasons,  for  preferring  to  call  English- 
men  and  their  tongue  by  the  one  name,  that  of  Englishj  by  which 
they  have  uninterruptedly  called  themselves,  and  for  calling  the 
rurlicst  period  of  Kuglish  law,  language,  or  anything  else,  when  one 
iiaa  to  distinguish  it  in  a  marked  way,  by  the  word  "Old-English," 
used  as  a  technical  term.  I  have  done  this  simply  because  it  seems 
to  tne  to  a%oid  some  popular  confusions.  But  Mr.  Harrison  is  dis- 
X>lcased;  he  "wants  a  convenient  term  for  the  speech  of  Englishmen 
before  it  was  affected  by  the  Conquest."  That  is  exactly  what  I 
jjranted,  and  I  thought  that  the  word  "  Old-English  "  did  exactly  meet 
■le  need.  But  Mr.  Harrison  then  tells  us,  with  a  little  of  the  air  of 
a  man  announcing  something  not  generally  known,  that  "  Edward  the 
^tder,  the  first  true  King  of  all  England,  chose  to  call  himself  *  Rex 
ngtoSa-Tonum/  and  an  immense  succession  of  historians  and  scholars 
ave  used  the  term."  It  so  ha])pcns  that  Edward  the  Elder  chose 
call  himself,  not  "  Eex  Ang/o-Saxonum"  but  "ilex  Angu/- 
xoDum/'  a  form  used  by  Asser  before  him,  but  which  I  am  not 
rare  that  any  succession  of  historians  and  scholars  have  used.  In 
ct,  though  1  have  in  my  Appendix  brought  together  a  great  many 
quite  equivalent  forms,  I  am  not  at  this  moment  prepared  with  a 
"  Kcx  .-iw^/a-Saxonum"  in  exactly  that  shape,  though  I  do  not 
dogmatically  say  that  there  may  not  be  such,  I  should  never  have 
bought  of  insisting  on  such  a  mere  question  of  spelling;  only 
Ir.  Harrison  might  perhaps  think  it  of  importance.  Perhaps  he 
DfTccted   the  spelling  of  "  the   first   true   King   of  all   England  '^ 
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because  it  was  "  a  scandal  to  literature."     Anyhow  it  is  quite  certai  Sr^ 
that  the   first  true  King  of  all  England   and   the   aaccesnon   c^     of 
historians  and  scholars  did  not  use  the  compound  word  in  the  ■*■■■  ^  nc 
sense.     The  historians  and  scholars  may  very  likely  have  used  tk:S~:lie 
word  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  to  mean  "  the  speech  [or  anything  else]  ^       of 
Englishmen  before  it  was  affected  by  the  Conquest."     But  Edwai^.^in{ 
the   Elder,   "  Kex  invictusimus  Eadwardns  " — in  quoting  Floroic^^^'i 
Latin  I  must  keep  Florence's  spelling,  though  I  am  quite  ready  '~       to 
write  "  Edward  "  in  my  own  English  person — did  not  foresee  t^E~  iie 
Norman  Conquest,  and  could  therefore  hardly  use  "  Angid-^BX'owsim^^m" 
to  mean  Englishmen  nnaffected  by  that  Conquest    All  that  he  meai       i^ 
all  that  any  one  else  in  England  in  those  days  who  used  the  phra^H^je 
meantj  was  to  call  himself  "  King  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons/'         as 
distinguished  from  the  "  Rex  West-Saxonum,"  often  "  Rex  Saxonuu^»," 
of  his  father,  who  had  no  immediate  Anglian  subjects.     In  tl^K^at 
sense  there  is  not  the  faintest  objection  to  the  use  of  the  wc^»rd 
"Anglo-Saxon  "  at  any  time  from  then  till  now,  except  that  nolx^^y 
would  understand  it  in  that  sense.     In  the  other  sense,  notwi^^b- 
standing  the  historians  and  scholars,  I  venture  to  think  that  it     u 
misleading.     But  I  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Harrison  on    3ui 
renewed  good  luck  among  the  historians  and  scholars.  In  his  read  Sug 
of  Kemble  he  never  noticed  that  Kemble  wrote  Alfred,  Eadwfor^, 
and  a  crowd  of  like  forms,  some  of  which  I  do  not  write ;  for  so    to 
write  must  be  an  invention  of  me  or  my  "  school."    But  he  at  once 
noticed  that   Kemble   used  the   word  "  Anglosaxon,"  because  tlut 
fact  might  be  turned  against  us.     Only  Mr.  Kemble,  like   King 
Edward  the  Elder,  had,  perhaps  again  to  avoid  '*  scandals  to  litera- 
ture," to  submit  to  have  his  way  of  writing  the  name  improved  ty 
Mr.  Harrison. 

And  now  we  may  rise  to  a  higher  level  still,  to  the  conqueror  <>' 
those  about  whom  I  am  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Harrison  will  allo^ 
me  to  call  them  the   *'  Old-Saxons."     Perhaps  the  name  might  l»* 
allowed  to  pass,  ^f  only  for  its  clear  antagonism  to  "  Neo-SaxonisO*- 
Anyhow  in  p.  98  the  "  Old-English  school"  are  charged  with  "maki«*8 
rather  too  much  fuss  about  this  wonderful  discovery  that  Karl  '** 
Great    was  not  a  GauL"      I  am  again  in  the  dark ;  anyhow  tl»* 
matter  does  not  concern  me.     I   have  never  said  anything  abo^^ 
"  Karl  the  Great "  "  not  being  a  Gaul."     The  name  "  CharlemagBf-' 
Mr.  Harrison  goes  on  to  say,  is   as  much  a  part  of  the  Engl^*^ 
language  as  is  the  title  of  "  Emperor/*  and  it  is  as  little  likely  to    "^ 
displaced  by  any  contemporary  phonogram  as  the  names  of  Mo'^ 
and  Jesus.  ,, 

I  do  not  fully  understand  about  the  "  contemporary  phonogratf'' 
I  can  only  guess  that  Mr.  Harrison  all  the  time  believes  that  "^    ^t 
object  of  the  "  Old-English  school,"  the  followers  of  "  Neo-Saxonio^' 
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the  sounds  that 


usual   at  the 


I  to  vrite  Bfimes  so  as  to  cxpi 

Trhen  the  persona  spoken  of  lived.     If  this  be  the  object,  I  at 
least  have  strangely  failed  to  accomplish  it   iu   the  case  of  the  first 
Teutonic  Emperor  and  of  the  mythical  personage  who  has  grown  out 
jf  bira.     Aly  custom  has  long  beeu  always  to  speak  of  "  Charles  the 
Breat "  or  of  "  Charlemagne  "  according  to  a  very  simple  rule.     When 
I  speak  of  the  historical  German  King  aud  Roman  Emperor,  1  use 
the  obvious  English   translation   of  his  Latin  description,  "  Carolus 
Maxims;  "  I  call  him  "Charles  the  Great."      When  I  speak  of  the 
subject    of   French    romance,  to   whose   imaginary  personality  the 
Teutonic  Emperor  has  given  a  groundwork,  but  only  a  groundwork, 
I  use  the  French  name  "  Ciiarlemagnc."     This  practice  Mr.  Harrison 
oddly  calU  "  an  onslaught  on  Charlemagne.*'      He    more   oddly  still 
Bplics  that  to  say  "  Charles  the  Great "  or  "  Charlemagne  "  according 
a  certain  rule,  is  an  attempt  to  displace  the  name   Charlemagne 
by  a  contemporary  phonogram."      1   must   really  give  this  up  in 
spair ;  I  cannot  get  beyond  Mr,  Harrison's  seeming  belief  that  the 
bole  matter  is  a  question,  not  of  sense,  but  of  sound.     Through  his 
whole  article  he  does  not  show  the  faintest  understanding   of  the 
^bjects  of  those  at  whom  ho  jeers.     To  him  it  is  all  a  question  of 
f  literature,"  hardly  in  fact  of  literature,  a  question  of  "  phonograms," 
that  is,  I  suppose,  a  question  of  sound.  We  must  use  such  names  as  Mr. 
Harrison's  ear  is  used  to,  such  names  as  to  Mr.  Harrison's  ear  sound 
pretty.     That  the  matter  has  anything  to  do  with  facts,  :i[iythhig  to 
do  with  historic  accuracy,  anything  to  do  with  the  best  way  of  con- 
veying truth,  docs  not  seem  to  have  come  into  Mr.  Harrison's  head. 
Yet  that  is  our  ohject,  our  sole  object.      How  cither  of  the  forms  that 
K  use, "  Charles  the  Great  "  and  "  Charlemagne/'  can  be  a  "  contem- 
^[orary  phonogram  "  I  do  not  understand.      Assuredly  no  man  uttered 
either  sound  iu  the  year  800.       But  to  use  the  two  forms  according 
Bp  the  rule  which  1  have  laid  down  docs,  to  ray  mind  at  least,  best  set 
^orth  the  facts  of  the  case,  aud  best  draws  the  needful  distinction 
between  German  history  aud  Trench  romaucc.     To  Mr.  Harrison  to 
draw  such  a  distinction,  that  is,  to  attend  to  the   facts  of  the   case, 

{;ms  a  "  pedantic  nuisance  "  and  a  "  scandal  to  literature."  Yet 
en  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature,  the  scandalous  pedants  sin 
good  company.  Is  not  Mr.  Harriaon,  positive  as  he  is,  a  little 
sty  when  he  writes : 

''  In  EcgUsh  hterature,  the  literary  name  uf  the  p;rcatcst  ruler  of  the  West 
I  Chortrtnagne.  ....  The  entire  world,  and  not  England  alone,  lioa  setUod 
tt  this  fur  cecturieB.  Maniiacripts  and  polsograpliy  hi^VQ  cothiog  to  do 
Bth  it" 

lost  traly  *'  manuscripts  and  palaeography  have  nothing  to  do  with 

But    how   about  the  entire  world?      The  countrymen  of  the 

Ireatcst  ruler  of  the  West,  the  men  who  speak  his  tongue,  are  surdy 
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part  of  "  the  entire 'world/' and  they  translate  "CarohiB  Magnas" 
by  "  Karl  der  Grosae  "  as  naturally  as  we  translate  it  by  "  Charies  Uie 
Great."  And  how  about  English  literature  ?  There  is  a  marter  of 
English  literature,  many  think  him  the  greatest  master  of  it,  about  the 
spelling  of  whose  name  Mr.  Harrison  is  so  particular  that  I  dare  not 
spell  it  at  all.  Now  he,  strange  as  it  may  be,  seems  to  have  fore- 
stalled the  "  Old-English  school "  in  his  taste  for  "  contemponrr 
phonograms.''  Is  there  not  a  play  called  "  Henry  the  Fifth/'  and^ 
we  not  read  in  it  how 

....  "Tho  land  Saliqae  is  in  GertttStty, 
Wliere  Charles  the  Great,  hnring  suMaed  the  Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  planted  certain  French."  * 

We,   Old-English  or  Neo-Saxon,    might   be   tempted    to   cry  ont 
"  scandal  to  history,"  *'  scandal  to  geography/'  at  such  a  description 
of  "  the  land  Salique."     Mr.  Harrison  is  bound  to  cry  ont  "  scandal 
to   literature "  at  the  presence  of  the  words  '*  Charles  the  Great/' 
where  the  word  "  Charlemagne  *'  would  have  filled  up  the  metre, 
though  hardly  with  the  same  weight  of  syllables.     Mr.  Harrison  asks 
us  to  accept  "  Charlemagne " — a  name  that  we  never  refused— a» 
"  good  enough  for  Gibbon  and  Milman,  for  Hallam   and  Martin."  1* 
We  may  ask  him  to  accept  "  Charles  the  Great "  as  good  enoagh  fo't 
the  renowned  English  poet  whose  name  we  dare  not  spell. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  all  Mr.  Harrison's  jokes  and  gib?*- 
"  Who  can  refute  a  sneer  ?  "  is  a  very  old  question.     But  I  m»y 
notice  that  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Harrison's  argument  is  made  tx  P 
of  appeals  to  consistency.     If  we  write  A,  we  should   also  write  ^^- 
And  Mr.  Harrison  makes  himself  very  .merry  with  the  things  wBic^'* 
he  says  that  certain  people,  under  certain  circumstances,  onght  C^^' 
write.     I  have  no  doubt  that  all  those  people  could  give  some  goc*** 
reason  why  they  would  not,  under  these  circumstances,   write  *•* 
Mr.  Harrison  suggests  for  them.     I  certainly  could  in  the  cases  vbic?  ** 
he  imagines  for  me.     But  then  Mr.  Harrison  can  start  several  fil^*^ 
analogies  in  a  line,  while  it  would  take  several   lines  to  show  tfcv^ 
falseness  of  each.     As  therefore  I  am  writing,  not  a  volume  but  aa-^ 
article  I  must  forbear.    I  must  leave  the ''  G&ltachd-ic,  and  Kymr-*^' 
and  Duitisch  enthusiasts,"  whoever  they  may  be,  to  fight  for  theiro*''* 
hands ;  I  daresay  they  can  fight  very  weU.     We  "  01d-ED^«l* 
or  "  Neo-Saxon "  enthusiasts,    are   not  hot  about   "  contempoia'y 
phonograms";  we  care  very  little  about  vowels  and  diphthongs;  ^^ 
do  sometimes  care  about  names,  but   only   so  far  aa  names  expr^^ 
facts.     Mr.   Harrison   can    do,  and    has  done,   better  things  ^'^ 

*  If  Mr.  Harrison  will  look  on  a  few  lines  further,  he  will  find  ■omethiiig)l>°"^ 
<  *  Charlemain,"  meaning  thereby  a  person  qoite  distinct  from  Cbaiiet  the  Gnst     ^ 

t  Does  this  mean  the  French  writer  Henri  Martin  T  What  ahonld  be  vf  *^ 
CharUmagnef  Cliarlemagne  is  as  mach  the  natond  F^ch  aa  C^aritt  tie  Ortat  u  *** 
natural  English. 
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this  reckless  raid  into  regions  where  he  does  not  know  the  road. 
Mere  gibes  and  sneers  are  beneath  him ;  let  >iiTn  leave  them  to  the  pro- 
fenional  merrymakers  of  the  newspapers.  And  the  great  argnment 
for  consistency  he  may  leave  to  an  ingenious  gentiemasi — from  India, 
I  believe — who  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Academy  to  say  that 
such  a  piece  of  pedantry  as  writing  Alfred  was  not  to  be  endured, 
but  that,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  he  must  himself  be  allowed  to 
write — I  hope  I  have  got  the  exact  form — Musalman  for  Mussulman. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Harrison  would  appeal  to  his  goats  and  monkeys  to 
know  whether  he  could  bear  such  an  ally.  We  of  the  Old-English 
and  Keo-Saxon  schools  have  no  such  powers  to  call  on.  We  have 
to  grin  and  bear  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  allies  how  we  can. 

Edward  A.  Preehan. 


THE    TWO    UNIONS. 


A  POLITICAL  COKTKAST. 


A  GENERAL  survey  of  the  political  coudttion  of  Europe^  atulol 
the  mauy  cases  m  which  communities  or  States^  fornwrit 
indepeudeut,  huve  bccu  welded  together  iu  a  common  empire  or 
coufedcratioD,  will  show  that  three  agencies  have  contributed  to  tlii 
remit — conquests  by  arms^  alliances  by  marriage  of  reigning  familiei, 
and  affinities  of  race. 

Of  the  last  there  were  few  examples  before  the  present  century,  and 
before  the  great  democratic  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Frenck 
Revolution.  In  the  previous  history  of  Europe  the  two  former  were 
the  main  agencies  by  which  States  were  united.  Of  the  two, 
family  alliances  were  fortunately  the  more  frequent^  as  they  hare 
also  been  the  more  lasting,  and  the  more  happy  in  their  r»Qlts. 
They  were  effected  for  the  most  part  without  any  intention  of  briug- 
ing  about  a  complete  union,  but  simply  to  secure  more  friendly 
relations;  but  often,  through  the  unexpected  failure  of  ofTspring  in 
one  of  the  two  families,  the  other  became  the  inheritor  of  the  re^>l 
power  in  the  allied  State. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  an  illustration  of  each  of  these 
methods  :  Scotland  became  united  to  England  by  a  family  alliaDCc^ 
Ireland  by  conquest.  The  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  daugbto* 
of  Henry  VII.,  with  Jaracsj  King  of  Scotland,  was  the  subject  of 
long  negotiation  between  the  two  Courts^  extending  over  three  yori) 
and  frequently  interrupted  by  disputes.  It  was  emioeDtJ;  s 
diplomatic  arrangement.  Henry  hoped  by  the  marriage  to  remove 
all  sources  of  discord  with  Scotland,  from  whose  animosity  bi> 
country  had  suffered  so  much.  It  is  said  by  Hume  that  when  tltf 
marriage  was  deliberated  on  in  the  English  Council,  some  t'  '"'^ 

England  might  by  means  of  the   alliance  fall  under  the  U-i...-      "^ 
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tland.     "  No,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  Scotland  In  that  event  will  only 
bficomc  an  accession  to  England/'     The  marriage  took  place  in  the 

rr  1503.     It  was  exactly  a  hundred  years  later  that,  on  the  death 
his  granddaughter  Uucen   Elizabeth,  the  Tudor   line  came  to  au 
end,  and  England  found  the  successor  to  its  throne  in  James    VI. 
of  Scotland;  the  great- grandson  of  Margaret  Tudor.      Even  then  the 
cbances  had  nearly  determined  against  the  Union   with  Scotland,  for 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  plenitude   of  his  power,  had  obtained  from  au 
obsequioui    Parliament   the  right   to  bequeath   his   kingdom   a^    he 
pleased,  and  by  his  will  he  preferred"  the    issue  of  his  younger  sister 
Mary  to  his  Scotch  relatives,  and  if  his   will   had  been  recognized 
some  member  of  the  Seymour  family  might  now  be  on  the  throne  of 
England ;    but   public    opinion    in    England    never   recognized   this 
arrangement :  Elisabeth  on  her  deathbed  appears  to  have  designated 
James    of  Scotland  as   her  heir ;  by  common  consent,  without  the 
slightest  opposition    from  any  quarter,   he   assumed  power ;   and  the 
SrsC  Act  of  the  new  Parliament,  assembled  on  the   occasion,  was  to 
Bcoguize  his  full  title  to  the  throne. 

It  may  1>e  presumed    that   the   prospect  of  the  uuion  of  the   two 

kingdoms  under  one  sovereign  had  much  to  do  with  this  unanimity 

of  opinion  against  the  strict  legal  aspect  of  the  question ;  for,  as 

Hallam  has  shown,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the   legal   title  of  the 

i|Stuarta  was  defective  so  long  as  the  statute  passed  in  the  35th  year 

■F  Henry  VIII.   was    unrepealed ;    but   wise  men  throughout  the 

country  saw  that  great  advaiitaj^es   might    accrue  from    the  union 

with  Scotlond,  and  opinion  generally  was  in  favour   of  maintaining 

■te  fltrict  rules  of  hereditary  descent,  irrespective  of  the  decision  of 

a  long-passed  Parliament. 

tin  the  early  years  of  James  L  it  was  a  main  object  of  his  policy 
make  the  union   of  the  two  kingdoms  a  real  and   effective  cue. 
e  assumed  for  a  short  time  the  title   of  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  he 
made  very  able  speeches  to  Parliament  advocating  the  uuion.      lie 
His  aided  in   this  abject  by  Bacon,  who  used  his  utmost  abilities  io 
Hkrliamcnt  to  secure  a  legislative   union    with    Scotland.      In  Scot- 
pkd   the   proposal  met  with   general  approval,    but  in  the   English 
House  of  CommoQB  there  was  grave  opposition  to  it.      Sir  E.  Coke 
bo  had  great  influence  there,  felt  much  difficulty  about  it. 
It  seems  probable  that  one  canse  for  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
auae  of  Commons  was   the  fear   that  the    king   might  make  the 
lioD  the  occasion  for  abridging  their  privileges.      The  procedure  of 
Scotch    Parliament   waa  very    different  from   that   in    England. 
lie  Scotch  peers,  spiritual   and  temporal,  sat  and  voted  in  the  same 
[ousc  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.*     By  the  practice  of 
eir  Parliament  uo  motion  or  measure  could  be  brought  before  it 
*  It  will  be  BCflo  tat^r  that  the  Uoion  wu  roaiiily  iltie  to  this. 
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without  the  previous  assent  of  the  Lorda  of  Articles,  a  committee  i 
Lords   and   Commons   practically  uuder  the   control   of  the  Croi 
In  the  able  paper  written  by  Bacon,  on  "Certain  Articles   touoliiogj 
the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Eugland  aud  Scotland,"  be  broaclmi 
the  expediency  of  assimilating  the  practice  uf  the  EugUfih  Parlia 
to  that  of  Scotland. 

*'  Among  the  questions  (o  be  considered,'*  he  said,  "  will  be  ths  \ 
propositioo  or  possenion  of  X'arliaineut  of  causes  tberu  to  b«  heard,  tI 
in  England  is  iiaed  to  be  done  immediately  by  any  member  of  the  Parliatnail, ' 
and  in  Scotland  is  used  to  be  done  immediately  by  the  Lords  of  the  Arlidd; 
■whereof  the  one  form  seemelh  to  ImTe  more  liberty  and  the  other  mtat 
gravity  and  maturity;  and  tliereforc  the  question  will  be  whether  of  tier 
ahall  yield  to  the  other,  or  whether  there  shall  not  be  a  mixture  of  boUi  bjr 
aome  conmitsaion  precedent  to  every  Farliameni  in  the  nature  of  the  Lonliof  1 
the  Articles,  and  yet  not  excluding  the  liberty  of  propounding  in  foil  Psrtu- 
menl  afterwards." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  enormous  influence  any  such  proposal  vonld 
have  given  to  the  Kiug  over  the  proceedings  of  the  English  PaHis* 
lueut,  aud  how  much  it  would  have  abridged    the  liberties  of  speech  i 
and  muliouj  which  were  then  beginning   to   ttud   full  expression,  twl  1 
were  bccomiug  so  inconvenient  to  the  kiug  aud  his  Ministers.     Itii 
probable  that  Parliament  hesitated  to  cuter  upon   such  a  policy; si 
all   cvcutH,  from  jealousy  or  other  causes,  the  scheme  of  the  Kins 
met  with  no  favour,  and  after  two  sessions  of  barren  discussion  tbc 
matter  had  to  be  dropped.       In  default  of  a  more  complete  utiioB, 
Knglaud  and  Scotland  remained  legally  two  distinct  ooontrics.    Thar  I 
Parliaments,  their  executive,   their  laws,  their  finance  were  entinlf 
separate  and  distinct.     The  only  bond  of  union  was  their  sovcrcigB.  | 
Each  country  legislated  for  itself,  often  in  a  hostile  spirit  to  the  I 
other.     There  was  no  freedom  of  trade  between  them,  and  ScotUod 
contributed  nothing  to  the  wars  in   which  England  was  engaged* 
The  colonies  acquired  by  Eugiaud  were  considered  as  exclnsively  bff ' 
property,  and  the  Scots  hod  no  interest  in  them,  nor  right  to  tnJfi 
there,  beyond  what  foreigners  might  have. 

Scotland,  In  fact,  was  not  in  law  a  dependency  of  the  Grown  of 
England ;  it  was  a  couutry  of  which  the  King  happened  to  be  Kiof; 
of  England,  and  there  was  always  the  poaaibiltty  that  the  soccefflOa 
to  the  throne  might  be  tliffercntly  regarded  by  the  ParliameoU  of  tie 
two  countries. 

In   mauy  respects  its  legal  position  diflered  much    from  th 
Ireland.      In    the  time  of   William   111.  the    Scotch    demanded^ 
same  pritilcgcs  in   matters   of  trade  as  Ireland,  and  coroo 
were  appointed  by  their  two  Governments  to  discuss  the  iiuw^*^ 
The  demand  of  the  Scotch  was  met  by  the  English  commtssioiicn  u 
this  way : 
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"  Ireland  "  [they  said]  **  is  not  only  uoder  one  king  with  na,  ns  Scotland, 
t  belongs  to  us,  and  is  on  Qp|jeadage  to  ifae  Crown  of  l^lngland,  and  \a.yn 
de  by  ti>e  Parlionient  of  England  do  bind  them;  and  no  law  can  be  ouactt-d- 
tbe  Parliament  of  Ireland  but  what  paseeth  the  Privy  Council  of  England, 
id  orden  of  the  Council  of  Kngland  do  take  place  in  Iryland  j  by  all  which 
Ss  absolutely  in  our  power,  when  we  grunt  privileges  to  tliem,  to  compel  and 
ep  thsni  to  the  restrictions  or  limitutiona  of  llieiu:  all  which  is  quite  otlier- 
in  relacioQ  to  ScotlantL"  • 


The  Parliament  of  England  was  in  no  sense  supreme,  andita  enact- 
tnts  -were  of  no  force  or  authority  in  Scotland.  On  the  other 
d,  Scotland  appears  to  bare  been  shut  out  by  its  position  from 
ly  voice  in  foreign  and  colouial  policy.  It  ceased,  indeed,  on  the 
nioQ  of  its  Crown  witli  that  of  £uglaud,  to  have  a  foreign  policy. 
■at  of  England  was  conducted  by  English  statesmen  under  the 
irectiou  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  little  subject  tu  discussion  iu 
ftrliament.  It  may  be  said  therefore  that  the  sovereign  of 
cotlaud  also  directed  the  foreign  policy,  but  his  agents  were 
tigliah  statesmen,  and  practically,  therefore,  Scotland  ceased  to 
a%'c  any  voice  in  such  aflairs;  neither,  however,  did  she  contribute 
the  expenditure  cau-ted  by  foreigrn  war  or  colonial  adventure. 
For  a  short  period  Cromwell  eflceted  a  complete  legislative  union 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  separate  Parliaments  of  Ireland  and 
eotland  were  abolished ;  and  in  the  Parliament  held  in  London  in 
154,  Ireland  was  represented  by  thirty  members  and  Scotland  by 
cnty.  On  the  Restoration,  this  arrangement  came  tu  an  cud,  and 
ic  former  constitutions  were  re-established.  It  was  not  till  the 
tar  170U  that  the  question  uf  a  closer  union  between  England  and 
tlaud  was  again  seriously  broached.  In  England  the  principal 
lotive  was  the  dillieulty  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  event 
'the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Tlic  Englisli  Parliament  had  recognized 
le  succession  of  the  Hanoverian  line  ;  the  Scotch  Parliament  refused 
make  a  similar  provision ;  ihcrc  were  fears  that  they  might  rccog- 
;e  .the  Stuart  succession.  The  Jacobite  party  were  strong  there, 
id  there  would  be  the  greatest  danger  to  Kngland  if  the  succession 
diflcrentiy  treated  by  Scotland. 
On  the  part  of  Scotland  the  main  motive  for  the  union  was  the 
Burc  to  share  iu  the  commercial  and  colonial  privileges  of  England, 
rotland  bad  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  perfect  free  trade  with  England 
»r  some  years  during  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  wise  policy  of 
^mwell  all  trade  restrictions  against  Scotland  had  been  swept  away, 
id  she  bad  been  admitted  to  an  equal  position  as  regards  the  home  and 
llonial  trade  of  England.  The  navigation  laws,  also  first  enacted  during 
romwells  time  in  1G51,  had  been  favourable  to  Scotland.  These 
»8  were  so  popular  in  England  that  at  the  Restoration  they  were 
leedily  re-cnactcd  ;    but  Scotland  was   then   excluded   from   their 

•  Bmce,  "Report  on  Coioo,"  274. 
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benefit,  And  she  reverted  in  this  and  otbcr  trade  and  colonial  mattcn 
to  her  former  position  of  a  foreign  country. 

The  diifictUtiea  and  commereial  restraints  caused  by  this  chaDge  of 
English  policy,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  into  wliich  so  many 
of  the  Scotch  middle  classes  had  been  plunged  by  the  disaatrous 
speculations  in  the  Darien  and  South  Africitu  expeditions,  and  the 
feeling  that  their  enterprise  was  checked  and  hampered  by  the  want 
of  capital,  which  English  credit  alone  could  give  them,  were  among 
the  motives  which  impelled  Scotland  to  the  Union.  On  tho  Engliih 
side  all  jealousy  of  Scotland  had  ceased,  and  the  fear  of  Jacobito 
plots  fostered  by  foreign  intrigue  was  an  all-powerful  motive  to  pro* 
on  the  Union. 

The  Union  took  the  form  of  a  formal  treaty  between  the  two  countrie*. 
Acts  were  passed  in  their  respective  Parliaments  appointing  thirty- 
two  commissioners  on  each  side  to  treat  for  articles  of  Uoiou.  Od 
the  part  of  England,  I>ord  Somers  was  the  leading  spirit;  on  the  pan 
of  Scotland,  Lord  Stair.  Among  the  commissioners  on  the  Scotch 
side  were  many  leaders  of  the  Jacobites,  who  were  cnnningly  put 
upon  it  by  Lord  Stair,  with  the  object  of  engaging  their  interest. 
Every  consideration  was  shown  to  the  Scotch  in  the  discussion^  and 
conclusions  of  this  commission,  which  was  managed  by  Lord  Somen 
with  eonsunimnte  prudence  and  wisdom.  Twenty-five  articlea  of 
Union  were  ultimately  agreed  upon.  Burnet  says  that  "  the  advaa* 
tagea  offered  to  Scotland  in  the  whole  frame  of  llicm  were 
so  great  and  so  visible,  that  nothing  but  the  couHirleration 
of  safety  that  was  to  be  procured  by  it  to  England  could  hare 
brought  England  to  a  project  that  in  every  branch  of  it  was  macli 
more  favourable  to  the  Scotch  nation."  Absolute  free  trade  wb 
secured  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  and  equal  rights  in  rcsjwct 
of  the  colonies ;  the  Scotch  were  to  bear  the  fortieth  part  of  Ibc 
public  taxes  ;  for  when  the  laud-tax  of  England  was  4a.  in  tho  pound, 
equal  to  a  revenue  of  .£2,000,000,  Scotland  was  to  be  taxed  at  ^ii^OOO. 
The  same  customs  and  excise  duties  were  to  be  levied  in  the  t»o 
countries;  and  as  Scotland  was  to  bear  a  share  in  the  debt  whic\i 
England  had  contracted,  i:398,00()  was  to  be  raised  in  England  an 
paid  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  debts  of  Scotland, 
recouping  the  losses  in  the  African  and  Indian  companies,  ami 
bringing  Scottish  coin  to  the  English  standard.  There  was  to  bee 
Parliament  in  future,  and  the  Hauovcrian  succession  was  con&nn 
for  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  articles  thus  agreed  to  were  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Pari; 
ment  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  incorporated  in  a  Bill.     Pi^^ 
longed  discussions  took   place  upon  them,  and  much  opposition  m^^ 
exhibited.     The    concurrence  of  tlic  Assembly  of   the   Church 
Scotland  was  obtained  by  the  promise  that  the  maintenance  of  t'^*"' 
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ChurcL  shouM  be  a  coudition  of  the  Union  and  a  fundamental  law 
L^f  the  country.  It  has  not  uufrcquently  been  alleged  that  the 
^BnsiiDg  of  the  measure  was  Kecure<l  by  the  free  u»e  of  English  money 
^Bxuong  the  Scotch  memhera;  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Burton  dis- 
^BTOTe  this  ;  though  Burnet  gives  some  countenance  to  the  charge,  he 
^Bilxo  Bays  tliat  the  main  success  was  due  to  a  nunil>er  of  itidepcu- 
dcnt  peers  and  members,  who  were  not  supportera  of  the  Govern- 
LMaent,  who  held  nioof  for  some  time,  bnt  who  finally  ihrew  their 
^Height  heartily  in  favonr  of  the  proposal.  The  thorough  indcpen- 
^■encG  of  this  party,  popidarly  known  as  the  "  squadrouc  volantc/' 
^■avc  an  immense  support  to  the  cause.  They  were  in  great  credit 
^Bt'ith  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  without  tlteir  aid  the  measure 

could  not  bare  been  carried. 
^m  The  reprcscntjitivcs  of  the  people  were  nearly  equally  divided  on 
^Khe  subject :  it  was  the  Peers  who  turned  the  scale.  In  the  most 
important  division  tlie  numbers  were  116  to  83,  of  whom  70 
Commoners  were  for  the  measure  and  02  agalust  it.  Burnet  states 
fully  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  desire  for  free  trade,  the 
hope  for  greater  security  from  the  English  House  of  Commons  ■ 
against  partial  judges  and  a  violent  Ministry,  the  hope  of  being 
reimbursed  losses  caused  by  the  Darien  exjiedition,  were  the  chief 
ailments  on  the  one  aide.  On  the  other  were  alleged  the  antiquity 
and  dignity  of  their  kingdom,  which  was  to  be  given  up  and  sold; 

I  that  Scotland  would  sink  into  dependence  on  England;  that 
pero  yrta  no  security  their  rights  would  be  maintained;  that 
fecotland  would  uo  more  be  considered  by  foreign  States;  that  the 
Church  would  be  endangered.  These  arguments  were  of  no  avail, 
and  the  articles  were  passed  by  considerable  majorities.  When  the 
opponents  of  the  Union  saw  that  they  were  beaten  they  endeavoured 
to  raise  agitation  in  the  country,  and  for  a  time  there  was  danger  of 
pofalic  risings ;  but  the  Government  met  the  emergency  with  courage 
and  firmness,  and  finally  the  measure  passed,  on   January  18,  1707, 

»^er  a  three  mouths'  debate* 
I  In  the  English  Parliament  it  was  felt  by  the  Ministry  that  it  was 
Undesirable  to  court  a  discussion  upon  every  point  of  detail,  and  that 
amendments  on  the  articles  as  finally  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  Partia- 
Qient  would  probably  engage  the  two  Parliaments  in  discussions 
fatal  10  the  whole  project.  A  device  was  invented  by  Sir  S. 
ilarcourt  which  avoided  this.  The  articles  of  Union  were  set  out  at 
length  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  as  haWng  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  enacting  part  of  the  Bill  was  confined 
lainly  to  a  clause  ratifying  these  articles. 


Lord  SUir  dicil  tlie  lune  nieht,  titer  tAkiug  {lart  in  the  hat  tliHuuioa  .  hu  apirit 
eomplntoly  exbau«t«l  by  iirolongeil  and  vobement  debkUis. — Bi/kniet,  v.  204. 
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"  This,"  aays  Burnet,  "  put  those  upon  greftt  difficulties  who  had  resolved  ' 
to  ohjeot  to  several  urticles,  and  to  inaiBt  on  denuindiDg  some  alierstioo  of 
them ;  for  they  could  not  comR  at  any  debato  about  them  ;  they  could  Dot 
object  to  the  recital,  it  being  merely  matter  of  fact ;  and  they  had  not  strength 
enoui/h  to  oppose  the  general  enacting  clause,  nor  was  it  oaiy  lo  come  ac 
pftTticulurs  and  to  ofTer  prorisiooa  relating  to  them.  The  maltor  wna  carried  ou 
with  such  tnaX  that  it  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  before  tliow  who 
intended  to  oppoue  it  had  recovered  Uinmselves  out  of  tlie  surprise  undtt 
which  the  form  it  was  drawn  la  had  put  them/* 

More  discussion  took  place  in  the  Lords,  but  the  Bill  was  c 
through  by  sufficieut  majorities,  and  on  March  6,  1707,  the  great, 
measure  uniting  the  two  coantriea  iu  one  executive  and  legislative 
union  received  the  queen's  assent 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  measure  thus  passed  waa  popular  ia 
Scotland.  If  the  people  had  been  polled  it  is  probable  that  a  con^ 
sidcrablc  majority  would  have  been  against  it.  But  the  manucr  iu 
which  it  was  carried  lef^  no  recollections  displeasing  to  the  national 
sentiment.  The  consideration  and  favour  shown  iu  every  detail  for 
the  weaker  nation,  and  the  concessions  made  to  opposing  interests 
did  much  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  "There  was/'  says  Burton 
"  a  theoretical  discontent  against  the  whole  arrangement,  and  a  loyal 
desire  to  sec  the  Stuarts  restored.  But  it  had  little  active  vitalitVi 
and  perhaps  it  was  in  human  nature  that  the  practical  prosperity 
the  people  soothed  such  political  irritation  aa  came  of  mere  abstract 
principlea." 

It  need  not  be  added  that  the  Union  with  Scotland  has  been  maio* 
tained  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  entered  upou.    Fuli  cousidcralion 
has  ever  been  given  in  the  English  Parliament  to  the  views  of  Scotch 
members  on  measures  affecting  their  own  country.     It  has  been  the 
habit  to  call  the  Scotch  members  together  and  to  take  their  opinions 
on  Scotch  questions.     The  admiuistration  of  Scotland  has  been  ia 
Scotch  hands.     Nominally  the  Home  Secretary  ban  control  over  tho 
administration  of  Scotland,  but  practically  it  has  till  lately  been  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Advocate.     It  has  been  rarely  the  case  tbtt 
Scotland  has  not   been   represented  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  rcocot 
creation  of  the  post  of  a  Secretary  for  Scotland  will   insure   this  in 
the  future.     Lastly,  Scotland  has  been  much  favoured  by  royalty. 
Our  present  Queen  has  identified  herself  with  her  Highland  subjecCi, 
and    has    done   her    utmost    to   cultivate    their   loyalty    and    lore 
Though  there  may  be  some  who  think  that   purely  Scotch   afTiin 
might  be  better  disposed  of  by  representatives  sitting  in  Edinburgh, 
this  is  from  no  jealousy  of  England  and  from  no  disaffection  to  ^ 
Imperial  Parliament 


How  widely  and  imfortunately  diflerent  have  been  the  rdatiotu  of 
Ireland  and  England  before  and  since  their  union  1  These  rrlatioai 
began  iu  th«  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Hcniy  XL.  with   the  spwitwl 
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Inction  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.      TliougH   Henrj's   able   lieutcnauts, 
Itfongbow,  Lacy,  and   Fitz-Stcphcn,  with    a  very  small   force,  over- 


K' 


came  all  opposition  and  extiaguished  every  semblance  of  authority 
of  the  native  kings  or  chiefs,  and  although  the  people  submitted  to 
Ingliah  mle  and  accepted  English  law^  yet  but  little  of  this  law  wa» 
troduced  into  the  country.  The  victorious  generals  established 
tbcraselves  in  various  districts,  where  they  obtained  immense  grants 
m  the  king,  rather  as  military  chiefs,  independent  of  Knglisb  law, 
ivemiug  by  rude  force,  and  allowing  the  natives  below  them  to 
:tain  their  own  customs.  It  was  only  on  the  cast  coast  that  the 
nglish  established  themselves  in  any  number,  and  claimed  and 
snjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  imported  laws.  Sir  John  Davis,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  said  that 

for  300  years  at  least  afier  the  conquest  the  English  liiwa  were  not 
immniiicatf'd  tu  the  Iri-sli,  nor  ilio  benetit,  of  tli(*in  allowed,  thinigh  they 
imeatly  desired  and  sought  for  the  same.  For  aa  long  :ia  they  wcro  out  of 
0  protection  of  the  law,  so  as  any  Englishman  might  oppress,  spoil,  and  kill 
them  witliout  control,  how  was  it  possible  they  should  be  other  than  outlaws 
,Dii  eocoues  to  the  Crown  of  England  ?  " 


^K< 
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fet  the  semblance  of  civil  liberty  and  of  representative  Govern- 
ment was  early  established  in  Ireland.  The  Magna  Charta  was  sent 
over  for  its  guidance,  and  the  English  common  law  and  its  privileges 
were  extended  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  colony.  An  Irish  Parliament 
was  summoned,  of  which  the  earliest  statutes  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
year  1310.  The  representation  iu  these  early  Parliaments  was  confined 
to  the  English  population;  their  statutes  did  uot  pretend  to  bind 
the  Irish  beyond  the  Pale;  tbcy  frequently  speak  of  the  native  Irish 
as  enemies  to  the  king.  The  small  English  community  was  little 
amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  king's  Government,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  main  fomenters,  for  purposes  of  gain,  of  disorder 
among  the  native  Irish.  It  was  to  curb  their  action,  to  maintaiu  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  protect  the  natives  from  oppression,  that  the 
well-known  Statutes  of  Drogbeda  were  by  the  influence  of  the  Lord- 
puty  Poyning  obtained  from  tlie  Irish  Parliament.  By  these 
■statutes  the  lawlessness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  within  the  Pale  was 
restrained.  It  was  made  high  treason  to  excite  the  Irish  to  war; 
all  the  English  statutes  up  to  that  time  were  extended  to  Ireland ; 

(at]d  it  was  also  provided  that  no  Parliament  iu   future  should  be 
holden  in   Ireland   till   the  king's  lieutenant  should   have  certiiied 
to  the  king  under   the  Great   Seal  the   causes   and    consideration 
and  all  the  Acts  which   ought  to  he  passed  by  it,  and  till  such  be 
affirmed  by  the  king  and   his  council,  and   a  license  to  hold  the 
Parliament  be  obtained.     This  last  law,  passed  as  a  protection  to 
[Ireland,  and  in  restraint  of  the  small  community  which  alone  had 
legiflativc  power,  became  in  later  times   the   main   instrument  in 
'  restraint  of  the  legislative  autonomy  of  Ireland. 
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A  dependence  of  the  IrisK  Parliament  upon  the  klng^n  aiithoritr 
was  thus  early  established.  It  would  seem  that  up  to  that  time  the 
legal  position  of  Ireland  was  that  of  a  dominion  held  by  right  of 
conquest  under  the  Crown  of  England  ;  the  fact,  however,  that  ithadj 
in  law  a  Varliament  of  ita  own  exempted  it  from  jurisdiction  of  thol 
English  Parliament ;  for  in  the  year-books  of  2  Ucury  VX.  andj 
U  Richard  III.  c.  IS,  it  is  laid  down 

"thnt  a  tiix  gninted  by  the  Parliament  of  England  eliall  not  bind  ihoBO  ol 
Ireland,  because  they  arc  not  summoned  to  onr  Parliament.  Ireland  hath  a 
Pur^iamiiiit  of  ilH  own,  and  maketh  and  altereth  laws;  and  our  statntes  do  hoc 
bind  thcLu  because  tboy  do  not  send  knighlfl  to  our  Parliament,  but  (hew 
perauuH  are  the  king's  subject^  like  as  the  iidmbltant^  ol'  Ciilais,  Gascuigne. 
and  GcncTa,  while  they  continue  under  the  king's  protection." 

Sir  E.  Coke,  however,  in  quoting  this  in  the  celebrated  Calvina  caw,_ 
which  determined  the  status  of  Scotsmen  born  after  the  union  of  the 
Kuglish  and  Scotch  Crowns  under  James  I.  as  that  of  nativea  ot 
Cnglaud,  inserts  in  a  parenthesis,  "  this  is  to  be  understood  unless 
Hpecially  named."  In  his  *'  Institutes"  also  he  says  : — "  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  anrh  Acts  of  Parliament  as  have  been  made  in  England 
since  the  10  Henry  VIl.,  wherein  Ireland  is  not  particularly 
named  or  generally  included,  extend  not  thereunto,  for  that  albeit  it 
Ijc  governed  by  the  same  law,  yet  it  is  a  distinct  realm  and  kingdom."  * 
This  is  the  first  indication  I  have  been  able  to  Itnd  of  legal  authority 
for  the  proposition  which  was  later  accepted  by  English  Uwyers  and 
English  statesmen,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  was  able  t'>  J 
legislate  for  Ireland  without  regard  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  azidB 
wliich  in  later  times  was  often  acted  upon,  irntil  after  the  restorm- 
tion  of  the  Stuarts  there  are  few  if  any  traces  to  be  found  of  such  m 
legislation.  In  1560,  in  a  Parliament  summoned  by  Sir  H.  Sidney,  fl 
a  party  was  formed  in  opfiosition  to  the  Crown,  and  when  na 
Euglisbmnn,  representing  a  pocket  bon)ugb,  contended  before  tho 
Lower  House  that  the  queen  might  by  her  oxru  prerogative  pass 
laws  independently  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  raised  i^uch  a  tnmuJt 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  Again,  when,  later.  Sir  II, 
Sidney  endeavoured  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  Pale 
without  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  was  met  by  remon- 
straijce  and  resistance,  to  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  obliged 
ultimately  to  yield. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  distinctiorn  between 
the  Pale  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  began  to  disappear.  Sir  E.  Coke» 
tipenking  of  this  distinction  says  : — *'  Whereas  heretofore  some,  not 
wiihont  scandal,  have  divided  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  into  the 
English  Pale  and  the  wildc  Irish,  let  oblivion  bury  it  or  ailencn 
cover  it,  for  now  all  arc  reduced  to  obedience  nnd  civil  bchavio 

•  i  Coke's  "iMf'SSe. 
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The  civil  ftdministraiiou  of  the  Government  was  extcuded  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland;  the  judges  held  their  assizes  everywhere;  the 
old  Irish  customs  were  declared  to  be  void  ;  the  principal  feudal 
lords  surreudcrcd  their  estates  to  the  Crown,  aud  received  them 
b*ck  bj  English  tenures,  while  their  tenants  were  coufirmed  in 
their  holdiugs,  subject  to  a  qait-rent;  the  Queen's  writ  was  obeyed 
throughout  Ireland.  The  English  inHuencc  and  race  was  extended, 
partly  bj  settlements  effected  on  confiscated  properties  in  lister  and 
Jfunstcr,  and  partly  by  the  national  development  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry. Parliamentary  institutions  were  extended  to  all  the  counties 
of  Ireland,  hut  at  the  same  timCj  in  order  to  secure  power  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  aristocracy}  a  great  number  of  small  boroughs 
were  enfranchised,  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  memlicrs  were  returned 
by  persona  influencing  them.  These  grants  of  enfrauchiscmcut 
vere  made  by  the  king  on  his  own  authority.  A  remonstrance  was 
addressed  to  him  on  this  point,  in  which  it  was  allegc<l  "  that  by  these 
enfranchisements  the  general  scope  and  institution  of  Piirliamcut 
were  frustrated,  they  beiug  ordered  for  tho  assurance  of  the  subjects, 
that  ihey  be  not  pressed  with  any  new  edicts  or  laws  hut  such  as 
should  pass  with  their  general  consent  and  approbation."  The  king 
replied,  "  What  ia  it  to  you  whether  I  make  many  or  few  boroughs  ? 
The  more  the  merrier ;  the  fewer  the  better  cheer.*' 

It  ia  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  (rcqucut 
rebelltons  in  Ireland  followed  by  confiscations,  and  the  settlement  on 
the  land  of  English  adventurers;  to  the  unhappy  rebellion  iu 
Ulster  of  IG-U  ;  to  the  horrors  of  the  period  of  the  civil  war;  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  Cromwell ;  to  the  various  con- 
fiacationa  by  which  laud  passed  from  the  bands  of  native  Catholics  to 
Protestants ;  to  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  under 
James  II.,  followed  by  their  final  subjection  in  1601,  and  their 
nirrender  at  Limerick. 

By  the  articles  agreed  to  at  this  surrcuder,  known  as  the  Treaty  uf 
Limerick,  it  was  provided  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  e.\ercise  of  their  religion  us 
vere  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  iu 
the  rcigu  of  Charles  II.  Few  Englishmen  can  read  without  shame 
what  followed.  The  Catholics  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  whether  of 
Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  blood,  may  have  possessed,  even  after  the 
numerous  confiscations,  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the 
kingdom.  Their  numbers,  moreover,  were  great.  It  was  decided 
by  the  English  Government  to  retince  their  power  by  every  possible 
means;  and  there  followed  a  series  of  measures,  known  as  the 
Penal  Code,  which  were  almost  without  parallel  in  Europe. 

The  firat  action  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment.    The  8  &  1  William  and  Mary,  c.   2,   required  every  member 
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of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  rarliarucut  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiauce  and  suprciuaey,  and  to  subficribc  tbc  declaration  a^'mst 
sulwtautiation,  before  taking  his  seat.  This  liad  bueu  the  law  of 
England  siuce  tlie  time  of  Klizabeth^  but  had  never  beea  adopted  in 
Ireland.  In  Ireland,  although  in  early  times  no  native  Irishman  was 
alloM-ed  to  sit  in  Parliament^  in  Elizabeth's  reign  and  those  of  her 
two  successors,  Catholics  were  fincely  elected  in  considerable  numbers. 
This  Act,  excluding  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  is  the  first 
really  important  measure  which  I  have  hecu  able  to  find  in  wliich  the 
legislative  supremacy  of  the  English  Parliament  was  practically 
carried  out. 

The  Irish  Parliament,  thus  purged  of  the  Catholics,  Icut  itself 
readily  to  the  penal  policy  nf  the  English  Government.  It  cxcludctl 
Papists  from  all  the  ])rincipal  professions.  It  forbade  them  to  open 
achools  or  to  teach.  It  made  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  illegal.  It  disable<l  Papists  from  acquiring  interest  in  land, 
except  for  terms  of  less  than  thirty>onc  years.  It  required  tiicm  to  con- 
form  to  Protestantism  within  six  months  after  coming  into  posse-ssion  of 
landj  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  next  heir.  It  forbade  them  to  own 
arms;  it  permitted  the  agents  of  the  Government  to  search  tlidr 
houses  for  arms.  FinaUy^  in  1715,  it  deprived  the  Catholics  of  the 
franchise,  which  had  previously  uot  been  interfered  with. 

Burke,  upcakiug  of  tbc  effect  of  the  Uevulution  of  1G88,  which  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  full  constitutional 
liberties  in  England,  said  that  as  regards  Ireland  "  it  was  the  estnh- 
lishment  of  the  power  of  the  smaller  at  the  expense  of  the  civil 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  far  greater  number  and  at  thocxpcuH^ 
of  the  liberties  of  the  whole."  For  the  succeeding  hundred  years  the 
bulk  of  the  population  in  Ireland  was  practically  deprived  of  all 
ooQstitatioaol  rights,  privileges,  or  protection.  The  law  ignored  thtt 
very  existence  of  Catholics  except  for  the  purpose  of  persccnting 
them.  It  was  announced  by  the  very  highest  legal  authority  in  the 
time  of  George  II.  that  "  the  law  did  not  suppose  auy  such  pcrsouto 
exist  as  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic."  Ireland  indeed  had  its  separate 
Parliament,  but  no  Catholics  or  Nonconformists  could  sit  in  it;  uo 
Catholics  could  vote  for  ita  rcpreseutatives.  The  English  PorlU- 
ucnt,  whenever  it  thought  fit,  legislated  over  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamcut.andalways  to  thedctrimcnt  of  Ireland,  orat  least  of  thcCatholic 
or  Nonconformist  population.  Thus  it  directed  the  sale  of  the  estates 
of  the  Irish  rebels,  and  disQualilied  Catholics  from  purchasing  them. 
It  passed  an  Act  appoiutiug  a  Commission  to  iuquire  into  the  value 
of  the  confiscated  estates  in  Ireland,  which  William  IlL  had  granted 
to  hi^  favourites ;  and  on  the  report  of  this  Commissifni  passed  another 
Act  directing  the  resumption  of  these  estates;  it  enacted  by  another 
measure  that  all  leases  mode  to  Catholics  should  be  void;  it  under- 
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took  the  regulation  of  Irish  trade  for  the  benefit  of  English  maaa- 
facturers  or  landlords,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  interests 
of  Ireland ;  it  prohibited  the  export  of  cuttle  from  Ireland ;  it  ahut 
.'Ireland  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  colonial  trade,  with  an  exception  onl}^ 
of  the  cJEporta  of  linen  from  Ulster,  In  reply  to  an  address  of  the 
English  Parliament,  William  III.  in  1G98  said,  "I  sliall  do  all  that 
in  me  lies  to  discourago  the  woollen  manufactures  in  Ireland/'  and 
in  furtherance  of  this,  Parliament  forbade  the  export  of  woollens  from 
Ireland,  not  only  to  England  and  its  colonics,  but  to  any  other  part  of 
the  vorld,aud  ruined  at  once  all  the  growing  manufactures  in  Ireland. 
It  excluded  Ireland  from   the   benefit,  or   supposed  beucfit,  of  the 

avngatiou  laws.  Among  the  strongest  of  its  proceedings  was  the 
inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  velUkuowu  Schism  Act  of  1714  direptcd 
•gainst  Koucouformists.  Ireland  was  not  originally  included  in  this 
measure,  but  the  House  of  Lords  extended  it  to  Ireland,  by  a  simple 
amendment  without  notice,  by  a  majority  of  57  to  51,  in  spite  of  & 
vehement  protest  of  the  leading  Whig  Peers,  who  objected,  in  the 
then  state  of  Ireland,  to  making  a  division  among  its  Protestants. 
Bad  as  the  Irish  Parliament  was,  no  such  measure  could  have  been 
passed  in  it. 

In  1719,  when  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  had,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Irish  judges,  asserted  a  claim  to  be  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Irish  suits,  the  English  Parliament  passed  au  Act  afGrming  its 
complete  supremacy.  By  virtue  of  tliis  and  of  Poyuiug's  Act  the 
subjection  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  complete.  That  Parliament 
itself  was  so  subservient  to  the  English  Administration  aud  to  the  iu- 

rests  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  there  was  little  necessity  ou  the 
Engliiih  Parhament  to  exercise  any  coutroh  The  Irish  Parliaolent 
■was  elected  once  only  in  every  reign,  unless  dissolved  by  the  king  ; 
of  ita  members,  considerably  more  thau  half  were  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Crown,  or  of  a  few  members  of  the  aristocracy ;  of 

tlits  House  of  Lords,  a  majority  of  the  members  ordinarily  attending 
•were  bishops,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-five.  Its  proceedings  were 
strictly  in  law  limited  to  the  matters  authorized  by  the  English  Privy 
Council. 

For  some  years  the  govcmiiient  of  the  country  was  practically  in  the 
bands  of  the  bishops,  of  whom  Swift  has  given  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion, that  when  good  men  were  appointed  in  London,  they  were  waylaid 
by  highwaymen  on  their  journey  to  their  Sees,  who  changed  clothes 
with  them  and  came  over  to  Ireland  to  administer  their  episcopal 
functions.  Later,  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
oligarchy  of  peers,  who  through  their  pocket  boroughs  controlled  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  Lord-Lieutenants  seldom  resided  for  any 
length  of  time ;  they  left  the  management  of  affairs  wholly  to  thi» 
oligarchy.    The  tirst  lord-lieu  tenant  who  attempted  to  moke  a  change  in. 
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this  respect  was  the  dissolute  Lord  Townshcnd,  who  was  appointed  in 
1767  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  ibc  deep-rooted  influence  of  ibe 
Irish  uligarobj,  and  who  aiicceeded  to  a  great  extent  ia  doing  so,  bj 
inaugurating  the  system  of  briber}'  and  corruption  of  the  Irish 
members  which  couliaued  down  to  the  Union  iu  1800,  and  by  which 
bloue  the  Union  was  carried. 

During  the  period,  however,  I  am  now  referring  to — the  hundred 
years  following  the  revolution  of  1C88 — Ireland  was  in  the  main 
governed  in  the  interest  of  the  Episcopal  minority:  it  had  no 
voice  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Empire.  The  only  vc«tigo  of 
independence  practically  conceded  to  it,  or  rather  to  its  dominant 
minority,  was  the  regulation  of  its  finance.  The  English  Parli:- 
ment  and  the  English  Privy  Council  did  not  attempt  to  levy  taxes 
in  Ireland  without  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  claimed 
the  right  indeed  to  expend  the  nnappropriated  balances  in  the  Irish 
Exchequer;  but  this  claim  was  restated  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
was  finally  defeated  by  the  latter  taking  care  that  there  should  be  nu 
such  balances.  With  respect  to  taxes,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  at 
one  time  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  special  tax  on  the 
revenue  of  absentee  landlords.  The  proposal  raised  a  howl  of 
indignation  among  the  AVhig  peers  in  England,  many  of  whom  hit! 
large  Irish  estates,  and  they  appealed  to  Lord  Chatham  to  put  a 
veto  upon  the  proposal ;  but  the  Minister,  in  two  very  remarkable 
letters,  refused  to  interfere  on  general  principles.  "  The  line  of  the 
Constitution,"  he  said, "  a  line  written  in  the  broadest  letters  through 
every  page  of  our  history  of  Parliament  and  people,  tells  me  that  the 
Commons  are  to  judge  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  ^luppUea." 
As  time  went  on,  and  as  political  intelligence  increased,  even  the 
Irish  Parliament,  restricted  and  subservient  as  it  was,  acquired 
yearnings  for  greater  independence.  It  succeeded  in  evading 
Poyuing's  Act  by  tstablishing  a  practice  of  debating  and  diseusaing 
proposals  for  laws  and  heads  of  Bills  without  the  previous  assent  of 
the  English  Privy  Council,  and  thus  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  a 
more  popular  system  was  inserted. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  steps  by 
which  Ireland  was  roused  to  a  desire  for  greater  political  indepen- 
dence by  the  writings  and  eloquence  of  Swift,  Flood,  and  Grattan ;  our 
can  I  do  more  than  refer  to  the  eflfect  which  the  straggle  of  the 
Americans  for  independence  had  upon  Irish  opinion,  to  the  straits  to 
which  England  was  reduced  by  her  unsuccessful  wars  in  America,  in 
the  volunteer  movement  in  Ireland,  aud  finally  to  the  concession  by 
England  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest  difficulty,  of  legislative  iudr- 
pendence  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Government  of  Lord  Nortli, 
which   had   sustained    the  king   in   his  unwise    policy   against  tin 
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colonies,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Bockinghara  and 
Fox,  and  their  first  act  on  comiug  into  power  was  to  concede  to  the 
full  the  demauds  of  Grattan  and  the  Irish  Varliament 

Kesolations  vere  moved  by  Lord  Sbelburue  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  T^Ir.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Declaratory  Act  of  George  I.  should  be  repealed.  Mr.  Fox  stated 
that  the  Goveramcut  woald  meet  Ireland  on  her  own  terms,  and 
give  her  anything  she  wanted  in  the  way  she  herself  seemed  to  wish 
for  it.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  that  a  formal  treaty  should 
be  made  between  England  and  Ireland,  establishing  on  a  firm  and 
solid  basis  the  future  connection  of  the  two  countries.  At  present 
he  proposed  no  such  treaty,  and  contented  himself  with  suggesting 
that  commissioucrs  might  at  some  future  time  be  appointed  to 
negotiate  it.  The  resolution  passed  both  Houses  without  opposition. 
Mr.  Burke,  writing  to  Lord  Charlemont  of  this  conclusion,  said  : 

"  I  take  a  sincere  part  in  the  general  joy»  and  hope  that  oiuLual  affection 
will  do   more  for  mutual  lielp  and  muiuiil  aclvjintagea    hctwepn   the   two 

kingdoms   than  any  ties  of   arlidcial    connection I    am    convinced 

that  no  reluctant  tic  can  bo  a  strong  oup^  and  that  a  cheerful  alliance  will 
be  K  fur  securer  form  of  connection  than  uny  principle  of  subordination  borne 
^with  grudger)-  and  discontent." 

The  correspondence  between  Lord  Sbelbume  aud  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shows  that  the  transactions  of  1782 
were  not  considered  final,  for  the  latter  wrote  : 

**I  have  tho*best  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  scon  be  enabled  to  tranfmit 
lo  you  the  sketch  or  outlines  of  an  Act  to  be  adopted  by  the  LegtuUtures 
of  the  respective  kingdoms,  by  which  the  superintending  power  and  supre- 
macy of  Great  Britain  in  all  mntters  of  State  and  general  commerce  will  be 
virtually  and  efiectually  acknowledged." 

Lord  Shelburue  replied : 

*'  I  have  lived  in  llie  most  anxious  expectation  of  some  such  measure  offer- 
ing iteelf.     No  matter  who  has  tlie  merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one,  which 
can  only  be  by  Ireinml  now  ncknowlcdging  the  stiperintfnding  power  and 
supremacy  to  be  whuru  Nature   has  placed   it,  in   precise  and  unambiguoiu 
'  IWtBS." 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Grattan  that  seme  dia- 
cussion  had  passed  between  him  and  Fox  on  this  matter,  but  the  former 
declined  to  agree  to  any  such  treaty  at  the  moment  when  the  legisla- 
tive independence  of  Ireland  was  being  agreed  to;  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Day  he  »aid  : 

"  The  inevitable  tendency  of  a  negotintion  would  be  to  throw  Ireland  into 
a  defensive  attitude,  to  prolong  the  crisis  winch  it  uas  necesaary  lor  the 
peic«  of  both  countries  to  terminnte  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  arouse  sus- 
picion, and  to  impoEe  prohibitions.     Fox  the  present  ho  chose  that  the  bond 
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between  England  and  Ireland  should  be  m  law  of  co  other  kind  than 
freUnd  ia  our  own."  * 

Nothiug,  therefore,  was  done  to  define  the  relations  of  the  two 
couutriea  in  Imperial  matters.  The  restrictions  on  the  Irish  Parli*- 
ment  were  repealed,  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Parliament  waa 
abrogated,  but  uo  arrangement  waa  come  to  for  the  future  guidance 
of  common  affairs.  Most  unfortunate  was  this  omission,  for  it 
led,  twenty  years  later,  to  the  undoing  of  the  work  of  Grattaa, 
and  to  the  complete  merging  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  that  of 
England. 

In  the  meantime  no  change  was  made  in  the  adminstration  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  had,  no  more  after  1782  than  before,  an  Admistn- 
tion  or  Ministry  responsible  to  its  Parliament.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  were  sent  over  from  England,  and  ruled  as 
they  had  previously  done.  They  received  their  instructions  from  the 
ilinistry  of  England,  and  their  principal  duty  was  to  maintain  by 
G^tTj  possible  means  the  interests  and  the  permanent  ascendency  of 
the  m<A-c  powerful  kingdom.  This  was  more  difficult  than  before, 
but  the  means  were  the  same,  and  were  more  audaciously  and 
openly  resorted  to — namely,  that  of  purchasing  support  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  every  form  of  bribery  and  corruption,  by  means 
of  honours,  places,  and  increases  of  salaries,  bringing  contempt 
upon  their  representative  institutions,  from  which  they  have  never 
fully  recovered,  and  which  more  than  anything  else  has  indispoaod 
people  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  subject.  Yet  when  wc  consider 
the  position  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  much  allowance  must  be  made 
for  it;  considering  its  unreformed  condition,  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  it  did  so  much  during  its  brief  Ufo  of  independcDee. 
Of  its  300  members,  only  seventy-two  were  returned  by  firte 
election;  123  sat  for  pure  nomination  boroughs  and  voted  as  they 
were  directed  by  their  patrons ;  the  seventy-two  were  elected  t^ 
a  small  minority  of  persons  in  their  constituencies,  consisting  rxeln- 
sively  of  persons  belonging  to  the  dominant  faith.  Vet  iu  spite  of 
this,  public  spirit  and  popular  views  found  tlieir  expression  m  the 
Irish  Commons,  and  within  certain  limits  prodneed  measures  of 
great  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  House  contained  within  it  an  nnnaual 
proportion  of  men  of  a  very  high  order  of  intellect  and  cloqnencft 
Grattan,  Flood,  Currau,  Plunket,  Bushe,  Saurin,  Ponsoubr,  Sir  John 
Parnell,  and  others  formed  a  galaxy  of  talent  of  which  any  assembly 
might  be  proud.  They  showed  also  a  wise  spirit  of  conciliation  to 
the  Catholics,  Iu  1*92  they  extended  the  franchise  to  them^  and 
relieved  them  of  many  disabilities  as  to  property  ;  there  c&u  be  litUe 
doubt  that  they  would  have  carried  Catholic  emancipation  to  the 
fullest  extent.  In  1*65  they  carried  resolutions  as  to  trade  and 
•  -  i;nttcB'a  Life,"  it  p.  249. 
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commerce  greatly  in  advance  of  what  the  Kuglish  Parliament  were 
jjrepared  to  assent  to.  Except  upou  the  question  of  the  Regency  in 
1788,  when  a  serious  ditlcrcucc  arose  between  tlie  Irish  and  the 
English  Parliaments,  vfaich  was  fortnuately  terminated  by  the 
recovery  of  the  king,  I  do  not  find  that  any  conflict  arose  between 
:hc  tvo  Parliaments  on  Imperial  questions.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
Parliament  left  vholly  to  the  English  Parliament  and  English 
Government  the  administration  of  the  Kmpire  and  the  management 
of  the  colonics,  the  conduct  of  wars  and  in  the  main  the  expense 
of  them.  The  position  at  that  time  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
well  defined  and  described  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  debate  in  1785  on  the 
Tesolutiou  submitted  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  reference  to  commercial 
arrangements  with  Ireland. 

"  To  Ireland  "  [he  said]  ''iadependenceof  legisUiion  had  been  given ;  she  was 
now  a  co-ordinate  though  a  powerful  State ;  but  pre-eminence  and  dignity  were 

I  due  to  Euglaad.  It  was  she  alone  tliat  most  bear  the  biirtlicn  and  weight  of 
the  Empire  ;  she  alone  moat  pour  out  tlie  river  of  wealth  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  it.    IreLind  imd  other  parti  might  empty  their  little  rivers  to  swell 

I  tbe  tide :  they  might  wield  their  puny  tridents;  but  the  great  trident  that 
was  to  war  the  world  must  be  grasped  by  England  alone,  and  dearly  it  cost 
her  to  hold  iL  Independence  of  legislation  hod  been  granted  to  Ireland,  yet 
DO  Other  indeiwndence  could  Great  Britain  give  her  without  reversing  the 
order  and  decree  of  Nature ;  Ireland  oould  not  bo  separated  from  England; 
she  could  not  exist  without  her  ;  she  must  ever  remain  under  the  proteotion  of 
England,  her  gimrdi&n  angel." 

»  There  seems  to  bo  reason  to  believe  that  Mr,  Pitt  at  an  early 
period  of  hifl  career  determined  to  abolish  this  independent  Parlia- 
ment and  to  effect  a  complete  union  with  Ireland.  There  was  a 
period,  however^  when  he  was  inclined  to  concede  Catholic  Emanoi- 
'  p&tion  even  with  on  Irish  Parliament ;  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
sent  over  in  1795  with  instructions  that  the  Government,  though  uot 
prepared  to  initiate  such  a  measure,  would  accept  it  if  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament;  and  upou  this  Mr.  Grnttau  brought  in  a  Catholic 

»  Belief  Bill.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  the  support  of  the 
GoTernmeut  it  would  have  been  carried ;  but  suddenly  this  policy  of 
conciliation  was  reversed  ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  rcculled,  and  a  veto 
was  put  upon  the  furtlicr  progress  of  the  mcafiurc.  There  followed 
aa  a  consequence  the  Catholic  rebellion  of  1798,  put  down  with 
ruthless  force;  the  Catholics  were   cowed    and  dismayed,   and  the 

I  occasion  seemed  a  fit  one  to  Pitt  and  the  English  Government  to 
cSuict  the  Union  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  separate  Irish  Parliament.  The 
task  even  then  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  Irish  county  members, 
who  constituted  the  main  independent  element  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  objected  to  the  Union.  The  Bar  and  the  professional 
classes  were  united  in  opiiosition  to  it.  Tlie  feeling  of  the  country 
unuiistakubly  shown  in  the  va&t  numbers  of  petitions  against  it. 
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The  opposition  of  the  Catholics  was  practically  disarmed  bj  secret 
negotiations  hetneen  the  Governmeut  and  their  leaders,  holding  out 
liopc»  that  the  Uoited  Parliament  would  concede  emancipation.  But, 
above  all,  the  Government  relied  on  corruption  as  its  main  means 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament  Nothing  more 
base  can  be  found  in  history  than  the  unblushing  bribery  carried  oo 
by  Lord  Comwalli^i  and  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  purpose  of  effeotiog 
their  object. 

All  these  efforts  failed  in  the  first  instance,  aud  the  Goverament 
proposal  vas  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  107  to  101, 
which,  considering  the  strength  of  the  Government  influence,  was 
an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the  measure.  KSbrts 
were  again  renewed.  Places,  honours,  and  bribes  were  nscd  more 
freely  and  openly  than  ever;  and  as  a  result,  in  the  following  rear 
(IHGO)  the  mea-snrc  was  carried  through  the  Iri^h  ParliamenCj  in 
spite  of  a  vehement  opposition  led  by  men  of  unequalled  talent 
and  of  tlie  highest  chamcter.  The  reappearance  of  Grattan,  wlio 
had  withdrawn  from  Parliament  in  1798,  aud  who  was  suffering 
from  illness,  was  a  most  dramatic  scene,  and  his  speech  of  two  bonn 
in  length  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  aud  touching  he  ever 
delivered.  The  second  icadiug  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  18B 
to  90.  Of  the  majority,  hardly  a  single  member  had  not  re- 
c«Jvcd  a  consideration  for  his  vote,  and  did  not  hold  some  office. 
The  owners  of  pocket  boronghs  were  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
^,500  for  each  seat ;  compensation  for  alleged  losses  in  the  civil 
war  was  freely  given.  Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  a  sum  not  far 
short  of  .€5,(XX),000  was  spent  in  casing  the  progress  of  the  measnre; 
a  sum  which  was  added  to  the  Irish  debt.  The  tariff  was  jt8,000for 
a  vote,  or  an  office  of  £2,000  a  year,  while  peerages  and  honours 
without  limit  were  lavishly  distributed  or  promised.  The  mcaaiUT 
was  fully  carried  ou  June  7,  when  the  opponents  left  the  House  in 
a  body.  A  great  display  of  force  surrounded  the  Parliament  House 
and  prevented  any  popular  dcmonstrstion.  In  the  KogUsh  PaHia' 
meat  no  difficulty  was  found  in  passing  the  Bill.  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Grey  led  the  opposition  to  it,  but  they  found  little  Bap|iort; 
aud  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  union  of  the  two  countri<M  wt 
complete. 

The  .\ct  of  Union  provided  a  common  appellation  for  the  three 
countries,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Tlic  Irish  harp  was  directed  to  be  quartered  in  the  Royal 
Standard ;  later  the  Union  Jack  was  prescribed  as  a  oational  la|^. 
In  other  respects  the  terms  of  Union  followed  closely  upon  tfae 
Scotch  model.  The  Irish  representation  was  settled  upon  the  mixed 
basin  of  population  and  income.  It  was  prorided  that  the  coatribD' 
tion  of  Ireland  to  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  thotild 
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he  in  the  propoilion  of  two  part*  to  6i"iecn.  The  public  debt  of 
Ireland,  which  had  been  increased  ia  the  last  three  years  by  the  cx- 
peuies  of  putting  dovn  the  rebellion  aud  of  carrying  the  Uuioa  from 
four  millions  to  twcnty-BCveu  millions,  was  to  be  kept  separate  uutil 
it  ftbould  bear  the  proportion  to  the  English  debt  of  two  to  seTcutecn, 
when  the  two  debts  were  to  be  amalgamated.  The  Irish  Church 
wu  guarkoteed  aa  a  fundamenta]  institution. 

Almost  the  first  Act  of  the  United  Parliament  was  the  miapenaion  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  Ireland,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
there  have  been  very  few  years  in  which  Ireland  has  been  free  from 
coercive  laws.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  unable 
to  keep  bis  promise  to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  the  United  Parliament 
would  give  them  Emancipation.  If  space  permitted  it  would  be  well  to 
continue  the  comparison  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  For  Ireland 
no  important  legislation  has  been  carried  since  the  Union  except  after 
aa  agitation  bringing  the  country  to  the  brink  of  rehelUou  aud  civil 
war.  It  was  so  with  Catholic  Kmancipatton,  for  which  Ireland  had  to 
wait  nearly  thirty  years;  it  was  the  same  with  the  tithe  question  ;  it 
wu  so  also  with  the  successive  land  measures. 

It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  English  Governments  to  take  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  members  as  a  guide  for  legislation. 
No  Irish  Catholic  has  ever  sat  in  the  British  Cabinet.     No  attempt 

flias  Ix-'Cn  made  by  the  English  Sovereig^ns  to  identify  themselves  with 
Irish  traditions  or  to  cultivate  Irish  loyalty. 
[  Looking  back  at  the  important  epochs  of  1782  and  1800,  we  have 
little  difficiilty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  both  arrangements 
erred  most  nufortuuatily  iu  the  same  manner.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  settlement  of  1782,  which  left  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  with  respect  to  Imperial  matters  undefined  aud  without 
regulation,  waa  eminently  unsatisfactory  and  even  dangerous.  If 
provision  had  been  made  for  reserving  Imperial  questions,  and  con- 
tioing  the  Iri^h  Parliament  by  proper  safeguards  to  Irish  affairs  only, 
^^thc  dangers  would  have  been  avoided,  aud  there  would  have  been  no 
^Hcxcuse  for  destroying  altogether  the  autonomy  of  Ireland  in  1800, 
^V  Again,  in  18(J<)  a  wise  statesmanship  would  have  left  to  Ireland  the 
^V  management  of  her  separate  affairs,  and  provided  for  the  common 
affairs  by  a  delegation  or  representation  iu  tlie  Imperial  Parliaraeal. 
In  making  this  brief,  and  in  many  respects  imperfect,  comparison 
between  the  relations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  England,  my  object 
baa  been  in  part  to  point  out  certain  did'crcuccs  in  their  early  con- 
stitution, and  still  more  to  recall  the  difference  of  treatment  when 
their  respective  unions  were  effected.  On  the  one  hand,  we  lind 
ooDciUstiou,  the  utmost  regard  to  national  and  historic  sentiment, 
and  the  recognition  of  equality  as  the  basis  of  agreement;  on  the 
other,  a    cynical   contempt   for  national  feeling,  and   the  forcing  of 
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a  great  international  arrangement  by  means  of  corrnption  of  tl^ 
most  open  and  barefaced  character.  If,  in  lien  of  Godolphin  and 
Somers,  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  had  dealt  vith  the  Scotch  Union,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  hundred  years  later  they  dealt  with  the  Irish 
Union,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  former  would  hare  resulted 
in  content  and  permanency.  It  is  probable  that  if  both  these 
Unions  had  been  deferred  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  we 
should,  with  the  greater  experience  of  the  American  Federation  and 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  have  formed  them  on  the  federal 
principle,  and  not  have  attempted  the  complete  suppression  of 
autonomy  in  either  the  one  case  or  the  other.  We  are  now  called 
upon  to  revise  the  arrangements  between  Ireland  and  England; 
in  doing  so  we  may  hope  that  the  errors  of  the  past  will  be  warnings 
against  future  wrong,  and  that  means  will  be  found  to  combine  s 
tender  regard  for  Irish  traditions  and  yearnings  for  self-goTemment 
with  the  maintenance  and  safety  of  the  common  Empire. 

6.  Shaw  Lkfevre. 


)NTRMPORARY    LIFE    AND    THOUGHT 
IN     DENMARK, 


exposition  of  social  and  political  affairs  in  Denmark  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  edifying,  for  dissension  and  dieconteDt  hare 

theii*  stamp  everywhere.  I  will^  in  the  main,  refrain  from  refiec- 
,  and  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  but  their  language  is  far 
agreeable. 

gricuKui-e,  manufactures,  and  trade  are  all  depressed.  Workmen 
itbout  work ;  the  Government  officials  have  for  years  been  waiting 

lia  for  an  increase  of  tbeir  salaries ;  reforms,  which  all  ackuowledge 
necessary,  cannot  be  carried  out.  Division  and  intolerance  prevail 
1  sides,  and  dissonsiou  forces  its  way  even  into  the  bosom  of  the 
y.  Everything  stagnates,  and  every  mind  is  filled  with  bitterness. 
e  point,  however,  seems  to  be  satisfactory^the  Buauces  !  Year 
year  the  Trcjisury  of  the  State  receives  far  more  mnney   than 

ptpends.  During  the  Ia-«t  financial  year,  lHfi4!-ISS5  (ending 
March),   the    aggreg;ate    expenditure    amounted    to   forty-eight 

ous  of  Danish  kroner  ( =  £3,600,000)  ;  but  the  receipts  were  fifty- 
million  kroner  (  =  £^,l40,00o),  or  nineteen  per  cent,  more  than 

expenditure!      In   the    preceding    year   alio  there    was    a  lar^c 
and  indeed  this  had  been  the  case  for  the  lost  eight  years 

Dut  a  single  exception.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  balances  in  the 

iequer  which  on  March  31,  1877,  were  only  twenty-three  million 

ler  (-£],:17 0.000),  were  on  March  31,  1885,  fifty-nine  millions 

50, 0*10),    an    increase  of    160   per  cent,  in  eight  years!     And 

kct  the  tiuauciaJ  progress  lias  been    still   greater   than  is  shown 

hcse  figures,  for  a  by  no    means  iucousiderable    sum    lias    been 

Dyed,  partly  iu  paying  ott'  a  portion  of  the  nalioual  debt,  partly  in 
iVB  and  other  public  works.    The  result  has  been,  that  while  the 

mt  in  the  Treasury  has  greatly  increased,  the  national  debt  has 

c  same  time  considerably  diminished. 

this   looks   very  satisfactory,    but   n^verthe]ess    it    is   a  mere 
ou.     The  real  cause  of  the   improvement  is   not   so  much   to 
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\yc  found  in  an  economically  calculated  exi>edditurc.  m  in  iKe 
fact  that  the  Treasury  has  year  after  year  taken  from  the  taxpayer* 
larger  sums  of  money  than  were  required.  The  13anish  Oovernmenthaa 
Binned  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  sound  tinanciai  policy — 
viz.,  that  the  State  ought  not  to  raise  more  taxes  than  are  necessary.^ 
But  why  not  diminish  the  taxes? 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  Customs  datiet, 
which  are  fixed  by  the  tariff  passed  July  •!»  1S63.  All  a^cc  that  thia 
tariff,  made  twenty-three  years  ago,  is  quite  out  of  date,  and  im- 
peratively demands  reform.  Many  of  the  most  important  and  moat 
necessary  articles  of  consumption  arc  heavily  taxed,  and  are  thus  made  _ 
too  dear  for  the  purse  of  the  poor  population.  Moreover,  the  taritrl 
greatly  depresses  manufactures  and  trndc  (although  it  is  intended  to-T 
protect  ieitiu»tr))  by  taxing  such  articles  as  coal,  timber,  metals,  and] 
many  other  mw  materials.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  on  these  pointal 
the  tariff  needs  reformation.  Hy  the  same  law  of  July  4,  18(J.*1,  a' 
shipping  tax  is  imposed,  which  greatly  hampers  foreign  shipping.  On 
this  point  also  public  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  tax  ought  to  be, 
abolished. 

But  if  it  is  agreed  that  the  Customs  duties  ought  to  be  revised  and 
the  shipping  tax  abolished,  why  is  it  not  done?     Because  the  Xlinister 
of  Finance  insists  on  the  so-called  "  principle  of  compcnsaliou  " — i.e., 
he  demands  that,  for  every  million  aacriliecd  in  one  direction,  another  1 
million  shall  be  secnred  from  some  other  quarter.     In  other  words,  lie 
will  not  allow  tlie  revenue  of  the  State  to  be  diminished,  although,  at 
before  stated,  the  receipts  are  greater  by  many  million  crowns  than  tlie 
expenditure.     1'he  Kolkething  [i.e.,  the  Danish   House  of  Coromoia), 
however,   demands   not   only  a  reform   in  the  taxes,  but  also  their  j 
diminution.     This  difference  of  opinion  hn>  for  ita  result  that  nothingj 
is  done,  that  the  Finance  Minister  year  after  ycar'.-xacts  the  old,  btu), 
and  oppressive  taxes. 

It  has  already  been  stated  ttiat  the  Customs  duties  arc  fixed  by  a  lt« 
passed  July  4,  1SH3.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  some  of  \hi  \ 
most  important  Customs  duties  were  considerably  increased  by  tiie 
so-called  '*  war  tax  "  of  August  .'i,  IStf  i-.  Thia  law  increased  different 
taxes  in  order  to  recoup  to  the  Treasury  the  loss  it  had  sustained  from 
the  unfortunate  war  with  Germany  in  IHGt.  By  virtue  of  this  lawtlie 
Finance  Minister  has  yearly  obtained  between  three  and  four  milliixi 
crowns,  and  the  whole  of  the  loss  from  the  war  ia  thus  now  completclr 
covered.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Folkethiog  says: — "As  the  lawhw 
now  procured  for  the  Treasury  full  coDipen:Mition,  there  is  no  longer  inj 
reason  for  demanding  these  millions  from  the  people."  The  taxp»jen 
have  at  least  a  moral  right  to  insist  thai  these  war  taxes  shall  no 
longer  be  taken  from  them — nay,  even  more:  Bishop  Monrad,  who fs* 
the  Danish  Finance  Minister  during  the  war  of  186 1,  and  who  ibert- 
tore  must  be  better  acquainted  than  any  one  else  nith  the  euudilioai 
under  which  the  Act  was  passed,  has  expressly  declared  that  it  «b* 
the  presupposition  that  the  new  taxation  should  only  contione 
until  the  Treasury  had  recovered  its  loss,  and  that  the  retention  of  tl»f 
law  to  the  present  day  is  a  breach  of  public  faith  and  justice.  Tic 
present  Minister  of  F'inance,  Herr  Estnip.  is,  however,  of  anodicf 
opinion.     He  will  not  relinquish  the»e  millions,  and  therefore  the  tu- 
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in  defiance  of  all  justice,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Polkcthtug,  arc  obliged  t-j  submit  to  tbe^e  unnecessary  imposts. 
Bat  what  excuse  does  the  Fioance  Minister  give  for  thus  continuing^ 
^^p  demand  that  the  taxpayers,  iu  opposition  to  what  is  uutversally 
^Bpnsidcrcd  to  be  a  sound  principle  of  fioaucial  policy,  arc  rciiuircd  to 
Hny  taxes  which  he  himself  confesses  to  be  bad,  and  which  the  State 
^^bes  not  need?  Well,  he  answers,  it  is  true  t!ie  State  does  not  want 
the  money  just  now,  but  it  will  perhaps  at  some  future  time, 
^^Bpecially  if  the  military  expeuses  should  iacreose,  or  if  at  some  future 
^Hme  other  expenses  should  he  augmented. 

^"  This  reference  to  new  expenditure  which  at  some  future  time  may 
be  resolved  upon  is  the  rock  on  which  taxation  reform  bos  been 
vrecked ;  and  the  consequence  i<«,  in  the  tirst  pluce,  that  the  taxes 
which  press  disproportionntely  oa  the  poor  still  exist,  and  uuder  the 
prc^enl  Ministry  will  ooutiaue  to  exist;  and  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  reforms  tvhich  manufacture  and  trade  arc  longing  for  have  not 
been  carried  out,  though  all  agree  that  they  are  extremely  necessary. 

The  larger  future  expenses,  about   which  the  Cabinet  during  the 

eleren  rears  of  its  existence  has  constantly  been  talking,  have  indeed 

^■recently  begun  to  show  themselves,  and  no  one   knows  how  rapidly 

^Bbcy  may  grow.    This  much,  however,  is  certain,  if  they  do  grow  it 

will  not  be  in  the  regular  course,  for  it  will  never  be  with  the  consent 

I  of  Parliament.     But  it  can  be  done  without  Parliament  (Rigsdag)  : 
^c  Government  grants  itself  whatever  it  wishes  to  obtain.     To  an 
Englishman's  ear  this  will  of  course  be  incomprehensible;  but  it  is 
quite  natural  that  a  foreigner  should  be  uuabic  to  understand  the 
Donii^h    Constitution,  inasmuch    as   the    Danes  themselves   differ   so 
i.tly  in  their  interpretation   of  it.     I'or  I  must  remark   that   the 
)auish  Government  does  not  admit  thut  it  has  violated  the  national 
charter  in  granting  itself  money,  nud  passing  any  law  it  pleases,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Kigsdag  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  protests  that  its 
'cffbrtfi  are  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  national  charter — only,  it 
understands  the  charter  iu  another  sense   than  Parliament  does  :  it 
does  not  nolatc  the  charter — it  only  interprets  it. 

The  political  contest  in  Denmark  is  therefore  a  contest  as  to  the 
understanding  of  the  charter.  It  began  directly  the  anti-Miaia- 
terial  party — the  Left — was  in  the  majority  in  the  Folkething. 
The  Folkething  is  that  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
which  corresponds  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  upper  House  is 
called  the  Laudsthiug.  The  latter  consi^^ts  of  sixty-six  members,  of 
whom  twelve  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown,  and  the  rest  arc 
elected  for  the  terra  of  eight  years  indirectly,  mainly  by  the 
wealthier  classes  of  the  population.  The  Folkething  consists  of  10£ 
members,  returned  by  direct  election,  by  universal  suflrage,  for  the 
term  of  three  years. 

As  long  as  the  Cabinet  was  in  accordance  with  the  parliamentary 
majority  no  contest,  of  course,  arose  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
charter;  but  the  moment  the  majority  in  the  Folkething  became 
aDti-Ministerial,  and  the  Cabinet  declared  it  would  not  retire,  strife 
broke  out.  The  majority  in  the  Folkething  thought,  that  as  the 
charter  lays  it  down  that  "  the  power  of  making  and  amending  laws 
is  in  the  Government  in  conjunction  ^I'ith  thi  Higadagt'  a  necesfiary 
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condition  for  the  oonstitutional  exercise  of  legislative  power  wa»  that 
the  Cabinet  s-honld  be  in  harmony  with  the  majority  in  the  Folkcv 
things.  The  Cabinet,  on  the  oLhcr  band,  declared  such  a  claim  to  be 
illegal.  The  Cabinet  pointed  to  sec.  13  of  the  charter,  according  to 
vhich  "  the  King  nominates  aud  dismisses  his  Ministers,"  and  asserted 
this  right  to  be  unlimited.  To  the  question,  whether  the  King  had  a 
right  to  take  "  seven  lackeys  "  for  his  Ministers,  the  answer  waa^  that 
we  might  perfectly  rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  King.  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Kight  would  also  perfectly  rrly  upon  this  wisdom, 
when  the  King  should  dismiss  Herr  Estrup,  the  present  Premier,  and 
make  Herr  Berg,  the  leader  of  the  Left,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
answer  was  evaaive.  When  again  It  was  answered,  "  We  always  s^hall 
rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  King,"  it  seemed  that  the  Right  thought 
it  impossible  that  the  King  ever  sJrould  take  members  of  the  LeA  for 
Ministers.  The  Cabinet  feels  its  position  strong,  because  the  majority 
of  the  Landetliing  supports  it.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  the 
support  of  the  Landsthing  ought  indeed  to  be  of  no  consequciice  to 
the  Cabinet,  for  if  the  right  of  the  King  to  nominate  and  dismiss 
Ministers  l>e  quite  unHmited,  as  Herr  Estrup  asserts  it  to  be,  it  mak«« 
no  difference  of  course  whether  it  is  the  Folkething  or  the  Landsthing, 
or  the  Folkething  in  conjunction  with  the  Landsthing,  that  is 
against  the  Cabinet.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  matter  is, 
liowever,  quite  different.  Tlie  Landsthing  has,  for  instance  (iKsidcs  its 
legislative  functions  together  with  the  Folkething),  the  right  of 
appointing  from  amongst  its  own  membera  half  the  judges  of  the 
*'  Rigsrct " — i.e.,  the  Court  of  the  llcalm,  which  has  to  try  parliamentary 
impeachments.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  the  Landstliing  as  well  ai 
the  Folkething  were  against  the  Cabinet,  the  latter  would  be  accused 
by  the  Folkething  and  found  guilty  by  the  Landsthing,  and  the 
"  Rigsret "  would  be  obliged  torctire,notwithstanding  the  pretended  un- 
limited right  of  the  King  to  appoint  and  dismiss  hie  Ministers.  When 
the  charter  granted  to  the  Landsthing  the  duty  of  forming  half  of  the 
Court  of  the  Realm  (the  "Rigsret")  it  was  supposed  that  this  House 
would  occupy  an  impartial  and  viediatm^  position  ;  perhaps  a  rather 
naive  assumption — at  least  one  which  has  been  disproved  by  the  facti. 
Of  course  this  prerogative  of  the  Landsthing  is  under  present  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  importance;  and  when  the  Folkething,  on 
the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  charter  has  granted  another  preroga- 
tive to  the  lower  House — namely,  that  the  budget  must  in  the  fint 
inittance  be  submitted  to  the  Folkething,  so  that  that  House  might  be 
able  to  exercise  a  special  control  over  the  nerrus  rermn  of  the  State, 
the  revenue  and  the  expenditure,  the  Cabinet  answers  that  that  does 
not  matter  at  all,  because  the  Cabinet  may  itself  take  such  money  and 
make  such  expenditure  as  it  thinks  necessary,  even  if  the  F'olkcthbg 
should  refuse  the  money  and  declare  the  expenditure  unneccjiSArT. 

The  dispute  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Folkething  to 
influence  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  had  already  broken  out  before 
]Ierr  Estrup  became  the  Danish  Premier,  on  June  11,1  H75  ;  but  under 
this  Cabinet,  and  especially  since  the  elections  of  April  25,  1876,  whim 
the  Jjeft  succeeded  in  carrying  almost  three-fourths  of  the  seats  in  tba 
Folkething,  the  contest  has  become  bitter. 

It  wouid,  however,  be   n  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  contest  hn 
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uwTcly  turned  on  the  great  constitutional  oucstion  about  the 
_  ctonded  unlimited  right  of  the  King  to  choose  his  Ministers  as  he 
pleases.  It  is  true  that  the  Folkcthing  has  refused  a  scries  of  Bills,  not 
because  it  disapproved  of  them  in  themselves,  or  thought  it  impossible 
to  turn  them  into  good  laws,  but  only  because  the  House  was  hostile  to 
this  Cabinet ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Cabinet  has  refused  Bills 
merely  because  tliey  were  proposed  by  this  Folkething.  The  stoppage 
of  legislation  is,  however,  not  exclusively  caused  by  this  policy  of 
obstruction :  as  regards  the  most  important  questions,  especially 
,c  question  of  the  fortification  of  Copenhagen,  the  Folketliing 
tertains  quite  ditfereut  views  from  those  of  the  Cabinet, 
I  have  already  shown  how  dilFerently  the  Cabinet  and  the  Folkething 
cciuiiider  the  tax^^tion  question — the  latter  considering  the  relief  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  to  he  highly  necessary,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  i 
while  the  Finance  Minister  absolutely  opposes  any  such  diminution. 
Bat  the  disscusinu  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Folkething  becomes  yet 
more  evident  in  the  "  national  defence  "  question.  The  Left  have  by 
uo  means  been  unwilling  to  vote  considerable  sums  for  military  purposes, 
but  they  have  declined  to  assent  to  as  much  as  the  Cabinet  demanded, 
and  they  have  considered  the  fortiBcation  of  Copenhagen  on  the  land 
side,  as  pro|KJsed  by  the  Goverjimeut,  as  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the 
country,  and  gcnernlly  unreasonable.  The  Left  have  therefore  asked 
for  some  place  of  dcfeucc  which  shonld  be  better  proportioned  to  our 
xesouroes,  and  they  have  insisted  that  the  necessaiy  funds  should 
be  raised  by  a  tax  not  prejtsinf^  specially  upon  the  poorer  classes. 
lu  1S7(5  the  Government  dissolved  the  Folkcthing,  and  in  a  manifesto 
to  the  electors  declared  the  national  defence  to  be  the  main  question, 
and  demanded  a  Folkcthing  which  would  work  for  its  solution  in  the 
Goremment  sense.  The  answer  given  by  the  electors  in  the  election  of 
April  25,  lS7Uj  was  not  to  be  misunderstood :  the  electors  not  only  re- 
elected all  the  opponents  of  the  Government  who  had  hitherto  had  seats 
in  the  Folkething,  but  also  rejected  the  adherents  of  the  Cabinet,  so  as 
to  give  the  Opposition  a  majority  of  more  than  tftree-fourtJi^,  The 
Government,  however,  took  no  notice  of  this  clear  answer;  they  did, 
is  true,  lay  aside  for  a  time  the  question  they  had  declared  to  be  a 
question  of  life  and  death"  for  the  country;  but  later  on  they 
>ught  it  forward  again  and  again,  and  each  time  in  a  form  that  less 
and  less  corresponded  with  the  opinions  of  the  Folkething.  The  same 
thing  has  occurred  in  a  great  many  other  cases;  the  Folkething, 
iu  reailing  buth  Government  and  private  Bills,  has  most  distinctly  in- 
matcd  the  direction  which  the  majority  think  it  desirable  legislation 
ould  take.  The  Goverument,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  considered  it 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  Folkething,  though 
Oovcmmont  party  has  gradually  decreased,  until  at  this  moment  it 
ly  numbers  19  members  of  the  Folkething,  against  83  in  opposition, 
is  not  to  be  denied  that,  during  the  eleven  years  of  M.  Eslrup's 
lyentmcnt,  many  Bills  have  been  brought  in,  and  some  have  been 
,,  though  the  greater  number  have  been  voted  down ;  but  at  the 
t  day  (1883-6)  legislation  h&a  fallen  completely  into  the 
ground,*   the  main    question  being    the    very  existence   of  the 

In  the  lut  ieuion  (Ootobor  I8S5  to  FebrDary  iS86),  ont  oC  fofty-one  BiUi  propoBed 
'    "  eot  tad  by  iu«iulwra  of  Vartiftiacnt,  only  one  vrna  puaed. 
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charter.  AVhile  tlie  lower  House  thtuks  that  the  very  coruer-sto: 
the  ConstittitioD  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  charter,  paragraph  t 
('*  The  legislative  power  belongs  to  the  King  conjointly  luith  the 
Ri{/S'f(i(j."}*  the  Cabinet  has  set  itself  to  prove  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  Folkething  is  by  no  means  necessary,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Ministers  can  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  and  make  J«w» 
in  defiance  of  it.  The  Government  has  hitherto  mainly  based  it» 
contention  on  section  25  of  the  charter,  insisting  thnt  this  pantgrapfa 
gives  the  Government  a  right  to  promulgate  what  is  called  a 
"provisional  law" — including  even  a  Money  Bill — whenever  the 
Government  itself  considers  such  a  law  urgent;  and  if  the  Ki^da^  be 
not  sitting,  can  even  prorogue  the  Rigsdag  for  ihe  purpose  of  doing  so. 

Appealing  to  this  section  25,  the  Government,  after  having  closed 
the  session  of  the  Rigsdag  on  April  1,  iSSo,  on  the  same  dny  issued  a 
"  provisionnl  Inw"  by  which  it  empowered  itvlf  to  rnis-e  taxes  and 
spend  them.  As  early  as  1S77,  indeed,  the  (iuvernmcot  had  issued 
anch  a  "  proviBional "  Money  Bill,  but  there  is  this  diflerencc  between 
the  provisional  Money  Bill  of  1S77  and  tliat  of  ISHo,  that  the  1 
went  still  further,  and  even  empowered  the  Government  to  inci 
expenditure  which  (he  Folkething  already  had  positively  objected  t 
The  provisional  law  of  April  1,  1SS5,  was,  on  January  "-iS^  l>is*i.  rcjcc' 
by  the  Folkething,  and  the  Government,  which  would  not  acknowl 
the  validity  of  other  votes  of  the  Folkething,  nevertheless  acknowled, 
the  validity  of  this  rejection,  and  provided  itself  with  a  so-called  " 
decree"  ("kongelig  resolution"),  by  which  the  Government  wi 
empowered,  provisionally  and  until  further  orders,  to  provide  for  current 
expfinses;  True,  section  40  of  the  charter  expressly  states  that  do 
exi^eiiditure  must  be  made  that  is  not  authorized  by  the  budget  (**  FinaDf' 
loven'*),  and  no  budget  was  in  existence  at  this  time;  but  the  Gorem- 
tnent  did  not  consider  tiiis  circumstance  any  impediment  to  its  spending 
the  money.  Mow  the  Government  has  been  able  to  interpret  iht 
charter  so  as  to  obtain  the  right  to  incur  expenses  which  are  expresaly 
forbidden  by  section  49  of  the  charter  wc  are  not  told.  In  the  nnHi 
section  49  it  ie  expressly  declared  that  "  taxes  must  not  be  raised  before 
the  budget  (*  Finanslov')  had  been  passed,''  and  j-et  taxes  have  bcea 
raised  iu  the  period  between  January  25,  188(i  (when  the  "  provisiooal! 
law  "  of  April  1,  IhSG,  was  rejected),  and  February  iD,  I8b6,  when  th« 
Government  issued  another  "  provisional  law  "  to  the  same  eOect  u 
the  rejected  one  of  April  1,  18S5.  Behind  wliat  interpretation  the 
Cyovcmracnt  seeks  to  defend  its  raising  of  taxes  at  a  time  when  neither 
budget,  nor  "  provisioual  law,"  nor  decree,  uur  anything  at  all  was  ia 
existence  to  autlionze  it,  and  in  the  face  of  the  charter,  is  not  knovo. 

Besides  these  provisional  Money  Bills,  the  Government  has  tlia 
promulgated  several  other  "  provisional  laws" — namely,  a  law  which 
restricts  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  procure  weapons,  and  to  exerciie 
themselves  in  their  use ;  a  law  for  the  institution  of  a  military  corps  of 
gcns-d'armes ;  a  law  to  permit  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  make  whit 
expenditure  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  police;  and  another  Is* 
vhich  greatly  restricts  the  freedom  of  speech  of  the  people.  'Ik 
Folkething  haa  protested  against  all  these  laws,  but  the  Govemmcsi 
has  paid  no  attention  to  its  opinion,  and  though  the  laws  were  declared 
to  be  provisioual,  they  exist  to  this  very  day,  and  will  probably  cou 
tinue  to  exist  as  long  aa  the  Ministry  itself  exists.  ~ 
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It  bas  been   stated  that   in  one  ease   the    Cabinet  recognized  the 
rejection  of  a  provisional  law  by  the  FolketUing  to    be  valid.     This 
)ust  be  explained. 

Section  is  of  the  charter  states  that  the  Crown  in  very  urgent  eases, 
phen  the  liigsdag  is  not  sitting,  may  promuljjate  "provisional  laws," 
'^ch,    however,   mast  contain    nothing   against    the  charter,   and 
tiutil  l}f.  Introdicced  in  the  ntxt  RigfKiag.    The  charter  does 
ay  that  only  the  (rovernment  can  introduce  such  laws  into  the 
dag;   OH  the  contrary,   the  charter   give*  to  the  members  of 
Parliament  an  unlimited  ri{;ht  of  initiatin<7  legislation.     According 
this  ri^ht  a  member  of  the   Folkcthing  in  most  cases  has  intro- 
duced   the   "  provisional    laws/^  and    the   House   has    refused    their 
ratification.     But  the  Government  declared  that  section  25  ought  to  be 
itcTpreted  in  such  a  way  that  the  rfjection   by   the  Folkething  was 
krithout  any  valiility  under  the  law  now  introduced  by  the  Cabinet 
'self.     The  Cabinet  introduced  itself,  in  January  l}»M6,the  provisional 
lloney  Bill  of  April  1,  1885,  and  therefore  it  recognized  the  rejection 
bfitby  the  Follccthing.     All  the  other  provimonal   laws  were  intro- 
flnced  by  the  Cabinet  into  the  Landsthing,  and  the  Cabinet  and  its 
"rieuds  in  that  House  so  arranged  matters  that  these  laws  never  left 
tie  LamUthing,  and  never  were  submitted  to  the  Folkcthing  by  the 
[Cabinet.    Therefore  the  Cabinet  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that 
be  Folkething,  using  its    private   initiative,    had   protested   against 
beae  laws, 
l^hus  it  will  1)0  understood  that  from  this  section  25  arises  the  main 
difficulty  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  charter :  the  Cabinet  seems  to 
think  that  section  25  has  for  its  purjiosc  to  enable  tlieCubiuet  to  carry  on 
the  Government  of  the  country  against  the  vitws  of  the  representatives 
the  people,  and  the  Folkcthing,  on   the  other  hand,  asks,  if  this 
Dterpretation  should  be  true,  what  then  is  the  use  and  the  sense  of 
lie  charter  ? 
Two  more  instanees  shall  be  mentioned  in  order  to  throw  Hght  on 
be  Hiaoucr  in  which  the  Cabinet  interprets  the  charter. 

Section  IS  of  the  charter  says  :  "  The  annual  budget  must  in  the  first 
ftstancc  be  submitted  to  the  Folkcthing."  Nevertheless,  Herr  Estrup 
itrodnccd  into  the  Laodsthtng  a  budget  which  did  not  come  to  the 
^pper  House  from  the  Folketliiuy;.  Herr  Estrup  defended  this  pro- 
ediog  by  stating  that  an  identical  budget  had  been  submitted  to 
be  Folkething  wliich,  however,  had  rejected  it.  The  one  thus  sub- 
kitted  to  the  Ijaml^ching  was  suffstantiaih/  identical  with  that  which 
previously  been  laid  before  the  Folkcthing,  but  the  same  it  cer- 
iinly  could  not  be,  as  the  one  refused  by  the  Folkething  had  ceased  to 
The  most  celebrated  lawyer  among  the  members  of  the  Lands- 
-the  former  Minister  of  Justice,  Herr  Rrieger,  who  docs  not 
to  the  Left — declared  in  the  Landsthing  that  the  proceeding  of 
binet  in  this  matter  was  illegal :  but  his  voice  was  only  a  voice  in 
deacrt. 

I  Before  we  go  to  mention  the  other  instance,  which  illustrates  tlie 
inner   in    which  the  Cabinet   proposes    to   interpret   the  charter, 
must  remark  that  the  Cabinet  in  many  cases  has  thought  it  proper 
persecute  its  opponents,  by  raising  actions  against  them,  accusing 
em  of  iosultiug  the  Sovereign,  disturbing  public  order,  &c.  &c.  The 
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courts  of  justice  in  Denmnrk  arc  organized  othonvisc  thnn  ufmal  among 
civilized  nations,  and  tlie  Government  is  often  surcessfn]  in  obUinin^ 
the  conviction  of  its  opponents  for  political  offences.  Such  a  jii(lffro«nt 
it  obtained  against  two  members  of  the  Folkething,  one  of  thvm  beiug 
the  Speaker  of  tbe  House,  Herr  Berg.  Herr  Berg  was  aentpnccd  to 
six  months'  iraprifonmcnt  (witb  common  prison  fare)  becanse  he  wai 
thought  to  bavc  instigated  the  removal  of  a  superintendent  of  police 
from  the  orators*  tribune  at  a  political  meeting — at  least  be  bad  not 
prevented  it.  After  this  sentence  the  Folkcthiug  cheered  its  Speaker, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  House  re-elected  bim.  But  what  did  the 
Cabinet  do?  While  the  Rigsday  was  still  sitting  it  sent  the  Speaker 
of  the  Folkcthing  to  prison.  It  wished  to  send  the  Vice-President 
{Herr  Horup)  also  to  prison,  accusing  bim  of  having  lusultetl  the  Kin^. 
One  of  the  lower  courts  sentenced  him  indeed  to  several  months' 
imprisonment,  but  the  bighe«t  court  of  justice  found  him  not  guilty. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Folkething  and  another  member  of  the  Houbo  were 
thus  imprisoned  while  tbe  Kigsdag  was  sitting.  NeverthelesSp  it  is 
stated  in  the  charter  (section  57)  that  during  the  session  of  tbe  Rigsdag, 
no  member  can  be  imprisoned  without  the  consent  of  tbe  Uousa 
to  which  he  belongs,  nuleas  he  is  taken  in  the  very  act.  The  S|>cakef 
and  the  other  member  of  the  Folkething  were  it o/  "taken  in  the  very 
art"  (the  act,  indeed,  being  very  problemarioal)  ;  tbe  Rigsdag  vxts 
sitting,  and  the  conscut  of  the  Folkething  was  neither  given  nor  asked 
for;  nevertheless  they  were  imprisoned.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  being 
asked  for  an  explanation,  declared  that,  according  to  a  "corrrrt  intei^ 
pretation,"  the  imprisonment  was  voted;  no  further  explanation  was 
given  by  him. 

That  is  tbe  way  in  which  the  Cabinet  proposes  to  "preserve  the 
charter"  and  promote  "freedom  and  progress,*'  as  Herr  Estrup  says. 
Against  bis  interpretations  the  Folkethipg  protests ;  but  whether  tbe 
protest  will  produce  any  effect  is  quite  another  question.  Of  course  the 
Folkething  possesses  no  power  physically  to  enforce  its  views;  but  tlie 
Kolkething*  it  has  been  said,  might  and  ought  to  impeach  the  Aliniictfrs 
before  the  Kigsda^  fur  violating  tbe  charter.  This  course,  however,  ha»i — ■ 
hitherto  not  been  resorted  to,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — Eitbei 
the  court  will  declare  tbe  Ministers  guilty ;  but  in  that  case  tbe  quortjoa^^ 

arises,  whether  the  Ministers  would  not  be  able  to  fiud  a  new  "  inter 

pretation/'  according  to  which  they  might  avoid  submitting  to  *>>■■ 
sentence,  and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  of  course  it  would  b&vc  hiiiii^  ' 
of  no  use  to  appeal  to  the  court.  Or,  the  Ministers  would  be  acquitted  A 
and  in  that  case  the  di*fputc  would  not  be  settled;  it  would  only  ossume^f 
another  character.  The  struggle  would  then  turn,  not  on  the  interprc-  ^=^- 
tation.buton  the  reform  of  the  charter;  for  it  is  certain  that  tbe  nhlioi — =^ 
will  never  allow  the  freedom  it  believed  itself  to  haro  obtained  iirz^Ki 
1 84H  to  be  branded  as  a  mere  deltmion  by  a  sentence  of  a  eour^ — ^ 
whose  members,  being  members  of  the  Ijandsthing,  have  moi     '    '  ^^ 

themselves  to  support  the  Cabinet  in  its  struggle  with  the  1  ^^ 

Thus  tbe  political  situation  in  Denmark  seems    at    present    tu  \n 
desperate.     On  the  one  side  stands  the  Government,  with  the  umal 
minority  of  the  people  which  supports  it.     Of  whom  i*  this  minontg 
eomiMsed?     lu  the  first  place,  of  i^reat   landlords,  who  are  (IraiDing 
of  a  return  to  Vancien  re'^me,  to  tbe  time  when  they  held  the  rein-" 
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of  the  State  completely  in  their  own  bands,  and  yet  bore  only  a  small 
share  of  the  public  burdens.     In  the  second  place,  the  miuority  in- 
cludes Government  officials,  who  of  course  are   dependent   on  the 
Ministers,  and  many  of  friiom  perbapH  fear  that  a  democratic  develop- 
ment of  public  ttfl'airs  would  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
bureaucracy.     In  the  third  place,  the  minority  comprises  a  number 
of  persons  who  hare  acquired  the  habit  of  saying  and  doing  everything 
said  and  done  by  hi<;h  society.     On  the  other  side,  a^^aiaiit  the  Cabinet 
stands  the  great  majority  of  the  nation — almost  all  the  agricultural 
population,  the  workmen,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  classe!;. 
[The  opinion  of  this  majority  is,  that  as  it  has  to  bear  the  greater  share 
Df  the  public  burdens,  it  also  ought  to  have  some  inBuence  over  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  and  it  believes  that  this  is  also  the  sense 
of  the  charter.      But  by  what  moans  will   the  majority  succeed  in 
carrying  their  opinions  into  elfectV     The  Government  points  to  its 
L'armcs  and  its  prisons,  and  the    people  must  arm    itself  with 
nee  and  wait  for  better  times.    The  Danish  people  is  a  patient 
pie,  hut  it  is  not  dull,     Hetween  the  opposite  parties  an  increasing 
t>itterne3s  is  growing  up,  and  the  longer  the  present  state  lasts  the 
porsc  it  will  be.     The  one  party  will  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
bther.     The  great  landlord  recalls  the  money  he  lent   on  the  farm 
rhen  the  farmer  belongs  to  the  Left.     The  farmer  will  buy  nothing 
f  from  the  dealer  when  the  latter  belongs  to  the  Right.     The  peasant- 
proprietor  refuses  to  pay  the  taxes  which  are  raised  according  to  the 
provisional  Money  Bill.     The  magistrates  who  serve  the  Government 
arc  regarded  without  respect  by  a  great  part  of  the  population.    A  bud 
feeling  between  the  King  and  the  people  has  been  created,  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  country  is  endangered. 

Not  only  does  the  political  situation  of  Denmark  present  a  sad 
sight — its  eeonomieal  atfairs  also  are  not  satisfactory.  The  farraere  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  population, 
sre  complaining.  Many  of  them  bought  their  farms  in  good  times, 
rhen  the  price  of  land  was  rapidly  risiug.  Now  ihcy  fiud  that  they 
aund  themselves  to  pay  too  much.  The  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
luce,  as  is  well  known,  liave  of  late  greatly  declined,  and  many  of  the 
Btmers  are  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  But  though  many  farmers 
!  reduced,  Danish  agriculture  itself  is  not  as  yet  on  the  decline.  It 
is  true  that  Denmark  of  late  years  has  Ircen  obliged  to  import  more 
^kom  than  it  lias  been  able  to  export ;  but  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses, 
Hiind  butter  have  been  exported  to  a  very  considerable  amount ;  and 
^kn  the  main  wc  cannot  as  yet  speak  of  any  retrogression.  The  reforms 
^t»f  our  agrarian  laws,  which  were  carried  out  under  the  present  King's 
immediate  predecessor.  King  Frederick  VII.,  have  greatly  helped 
^^aninh  i^riciUture.  These  reforms  were  chicily  directed  to  removing 
^■the  bonds  which  formerly  hampered  the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  and  I 
Htnny  here  L"!pecially  refer  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  leasehold 
^■Icmirc  which  took  place  under  King  Frederick  VII. 
H[  At  the  accession  of  that  king  the  so-called  "  Fcestetvang  "  weighed 
^fceavily  on  the  farms  belonging  to  an  estate.  If  a  landlord  did  not 
himseif  manage  the  farm,  it  was  obligatory  on  him  to  let  it  on  life- 
^^eu«e  for  the  lives  of  the  farmer  and  his  widow,  or  else  on  a  very  long 
^ — for  years.     AVhen  a  farm    was  thus  let  the  leaseholder  was 
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obliged  to  pay  down  a  considerable  fine,  on  taking  possession,  Ix^i 
the  annual  reut,  and  it  being  uacertaiu  how  louj;  his  widow  mi^ht 
live,  it  was  uaccrtaia  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  make  any  oxpeoftivc 
improvements,  aud  consequently  he  very  often  omitted  to  do  ao.     Thr 
premium  he  had  to  pay  on  taking  possession  also  greatly  lessened  his 
capital.     There  were,  in  fact,  so  many   economical  and  also  social 
defects  in  this  system,  that  llie  necessity  of  its  reformation  had  Ion* 
been  obvious.     It  bail  often  been  proposed  that  the  landlords  shoulil 
be  compelled  to  sell  their  leasehold   farms;  at  last  it  was,  however, 
resolved  only  to  en^'oitjvtye  the  sale,  and  this  voluntary  methwl  proved 
successful.     In  1361  u  law  was  passed  which  abolished  the  obligatory 
leasing  of  those  farms,  which  had  been  freehold  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  aud  thus  au  openinj^  was  {^iven  for  the  gradual  removal  of  this 
restraint  \ipon  the  free  letting  of  laud.     This  law  of  IS61.  aud  a  later 
law  of  lS7)t,  endeavoured  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  landlord  to  sell 
the  leasehold  farms  to  the  tenants,  or  their  nearest  rclativeJt.    The 
landlords    felt  this  encouragement  so  strongly  that  almoeb   aU  the 
former  tenant-farmers  have  become  proprietors:  against  70,000  free- 
holders (peasant -proprietors)  there  are  in  Denmark  now  not  even  5,000 
leaseholders — a    proportion    of   one    to    fourteen— whereas    in    ihc 
middle  of  the  last  century  four-fifths  of  the  farmers  were  leaseholders; 
aud  it  can  with  truth  be  said   that  this  transfer  from  leasehold  U> 
freehold  has  greatly  strengthened  the  economical   and   social   inde- 
pendence of  the  farmers.     It  is  undeniable  that  this  is  one  of  tbo 
factors  which  have  most  contributed  to  raise  Danish  agriculture  to  iU 
present  high  level.     Of  course,  several  other  causes  have  been  ia 
operation.     Under  King  Frederick  VII.  a  great  many  other  imjnrtant 
reforms  were  carried  through.     The  political  freedom  with  which  that 
king    inaugurated    his    reign    had    a    very    stimulating     influence- 
Moreover,    there    followed    several    fertile    years,    and    the   farmer* 
had  the  pleasure  of  rccciviug  high  prices  for  their  produce.    The 
free  access  to  the  English  market  which  was  given  by  this  aboUtioo 
of  the  corn  laws  was  also  of  great  advantage  to  the  Danish  farmers. 
Kailways,  telegraphs,  and  steamers  were  built;  the  Rowland  Hill  reform 
was  introduced  ;  iustitiitious  of  credit  were  founded  ;  aud  in  all  econo- 
mical and  political  respects  the  reign  of  Frederick  VII.  was  a  period  of 
great  reform.    The  effects  of  these  reforms  did  not,  of  course,  show 
themselves  fully  at  once;  the  population  had  to  become  familiar  with 
them.    But  by  dej^reea  their  effects  became  more  aud  more  visible,  anil 
the  rcsidt  has  been  that  the  Danish  farms  now  provide  us  with  maar 
more  and  much   better  products  than  they   did    at    the    accession 
of  Frederick  VII.   Of  corn,  for  instance,  as  against  six  million  quarlci» 
in  1S48,  we  now  produce  ten  million  quarters,  and  of  a  much  betUT 
quality.     Still  greater  is  the  advance  in  cattle  rearing.   The  numberof 
cows  has  increased,  aud  so  has  their  quality.     Our   butter,  which 
formerly  could  hardly  find  a  sale  in  Kngland,  now  gets  the  hifito* 
prices.     The  Danish  i)opulation  now  living  better  than  formerly,  aiitl 
having  increased   considerably,  their  consumption  has  also  incresscd; 
ncvcrthelcssa,  Denmark  is  now  able  to  ex[H)rt  live  stock,  butter,  ctf*> 
meat,  pork,  lard,  bacon  and  bams,  to  the  amount  of  one  buDorr^l 
million  kroners   ( -  £5,500,000)  in  excess  of  her  imports.     Let  lac 
lastly  remark  that«  when  Frcderiok  VII.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the 
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vable  landj  pastures  and  meadows  of  Denmark  hardly  measured  more 
than  five  and  a  half  million  acres ;  now  they  constitute  more  than 
seven  millions.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  the  value  of  landed 
property  has  risen  enormously.  At  the  accession  of  Frederick  VII.  it 
vas  not  more  than  eight  hundred  million  kroners  ( =  £4-4,000,000) ; 
now  it  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  million  kroner8(  =  £180,000,000), 
sr  four  times  as  much. 

These  great  agrarian  reforms  were  attended  by  a  great  impetus  to 
trade  and  industry ;  but  of  late  the  farmers  have  been  complaining,  and 
the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  equally  complain.  Of  course  the 
present  depression  is  in  a  large  measure  the  consequence  of  the  general 
economical  state  of  Europe  and  America,  but  it  is  also  partly  due  to 
the  sad  state  of  pubHc  affairs  in  Denmark. 

The  Socialist  movement,  which  reached  Denmark  in  1871,  has  shown 
strength  in  1884  and  18S5.  In  1884  the  Socialists  succeeded  for  the 
first  time  at  the  elections  for  the  Folkething,  and  since  1884  they  have 
counted  a  few  representatives  in  this  House.  In  1885  they  organized 
a  great  many  meetings  all  over  the  country,  and  founded  many 
associations ;  also  a  'considerable  number  of  strikes  were  organized. 
Against  this  movement  the  employers  formed  employers'  associations, 
and  they  tried  also  to  form  associations  consisting  of  labourers  as  well 
as  of  employers,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  cause  derangement  in  the 
labourers'  associations.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of 
unemployed  workmen  considerably  increased.  The  number  of  workmen 
without  work  is  now  extraordinarily  large,  and  the  distress  among 
vorkmen  in  Copenhagen  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for  many,  many 
years.  On  account  of  the  constitutional  struggle,  the  Government 
cannot  come  to  any  agreement  with  the  Rigsdag  concerning  measures 
which  might  somewhat  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  labourers. 

And  80  we  see  that  we  are  going  to  forfeit  the  great  results  which 
we  owe  to  the  reforms  of  Frederick  VII.  Our  economic  progress  is 
diminishing,  and  the  political  freedom  which  that  king  wished  for  his 
{)eople  seems  to  have  been  a  delusion.  Political  strife  has  set  its  mark 
on  all  thought  and  all  life  in  Denmark. 

Alexis  Peteksev-Stupnitz. 
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"VTO  department  of  literature  exhibits,  so  much  aa  tliat  with  which  we  | 
i\      are  here  occupied,  the  iniluencc  of  what  a  receut  critic  calls  "the 
liberal  movemeut  in  Kaslish  literature" — what  we  should  rather  caUj 
the  individualizing  iuHucncc  of  modem  dcmorrricy.     Meu  belong  to  the  _ 
City,  said  a  remote  past.    Men  belong  to  the  CImrch.said  areccQtpast. 
Each  man  is  a  wbole  in  himself,  says  the  present.    Hence  llctioii,  which 
more    than    any    other    branch   of   literature  mirrors  the  popular 
philosophy  of  the  hour,  betrays  a  yearning  for  dUtinctiont  which  i»  the 
characteristic  of  the  prcsout  in  a  very  narrow  sense.     M'e  shall 
discover  It  in  the  novels  that  pleased  our  grandparents.      Miis«  An 
set  herself  to  draw  a  ver}*  ordinary  set  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
gallery  docs  not  contain  n  Miuglc  portrait  of  a  hero,  a  gcniuAj  or  a  smint 
And  even  in  Scott,  rich  in  humour  and  in  pathos  as  his  creations  are, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  wu  anywhere  fmd  an  impressive  individuali^.   It ' 
was  not  that  he  invariably  avoided  portraiture — he  drew  his  own  father; 
and  it  was  not  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  impressive  individual — he 
was  familiar  with  Byron.     It  was  that  he  felt,  with  the  instinct  of  iht 
true  artist,  that  genius  was  no  subject  for  itself.     But  take  up  thetinn 
novel  of  the  day  that  comes  to  haud,  and  ten  to  one  you  find  it  occu- 
pied with  the  attempt  to  emphasize  individuality  by  associating  it  with 
creative  power.    The  first  story  awaiting  our  notice,  for  instance— 
"Camilla's  Girlhood"*— though,  in  other  ways  than  that  w«  wooU 
now  touch  on,  showing  a  want  of  temperance  (and  our  eulogy  does  not 
apply  to  the  melodramatic  portion),  is  a  fresh  and  lively  picture  of 
character,  so  well  conceived  that  we  could  fit  almost  every  speech  to 
the  proper  speaker.     Hut  the  writer  has  not  been   content  with  Mis" 
Austen's  aim  of  painting  a  few  ordinary  young  people,  which  she  miplit 
have  done  with  something  of  Miss  Austen's  grace;  she  has  felt  tlut 
the   commonplace  business  of  life  was  not  enough  to  set  up  a  uovd, 
and  has  pressed  art  into  the  service.     One  young  lady  must  ban;  » 
genius  for  music,  another  for  painting  ;  and  the  young  Kcntlefflco 
must  contribute  to  reviews  whose  imprimatur  gives  Euro|)ean  cele- 
brity.    It  is  provoking  to  have  so  much  pretty  colouring  siroded  by» 
wrong  theory  of  light  and  shade.     We  should  be  told  nothing  in  ■ 
novel  that  we  arc  not  made  lo  feel.      We  are  told  a  great  deal  i" 
real  life  that  we  are  not  made  to  feel.     Wc  learn  that  the  ncighlKwr 
at  dinner  who  made  such  irrelevant  comments  on  our  remark:^  ft^ 
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BistinguUbed  judge,  and  that  the  companion  of  the  evening  irho 
lick  U6  as  a  speciuieu  of  absolute  euminuuplace  was  a  brilliant 
^iter.  But  iu  this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  fiction  phould  not  mirror 
iencc.  It  is  but  too  probable  that  the  great  lawver  Mfas  not 
euiug  to  our  remarks,  that  the  man  of  letters  did  not  spend  his 
sgrnmg  on  company  «nwortby  of  them.  No  such  excuse  will 
Fc  the  novel-writer.  Fiction  sliould  be  for  all  its  readers,  ordinary 
othcnviRe^  an  expansion  of  those  rare  moments  ia  which  the 
bk  of  life  drops  off;  wliat  wc  have  seen  in  fragmentary  dia- 
sinting  glimpses  should  oa  its  pa^^e  be  exhibited  as  a  whole, 
say  this  is  in  effect  to  deprecate,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  the 
portraiture  of  the  artist.  Where  has  Sliakcspeare  drawn  a  poet? 
Aituofit  never  should  an  autlior  try  to  create  a  creator.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  very  rarely  in  first>rate  work,  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  even  tliere  it  has  i^till  more  rarely  succeeded, 

A    good    illustration    of  the  truth  of  this    principle  seems  to   us 
Bbrdod  by  a  coiuparisou  of  the  two  novels  published  by  one  of  oar 
^fcverest   writers   since   our   last  record.      "  Rainlww  Gold  "*   may 
^p  called  a  study  iu  the  manner  of  Scott.     It  has  some  grave  defects 
^e  do  not  reckon  araon;^  them  the  hiatus  in  the  narrative,  and  the 
^tendunt  opportunity  for  the  reader's  imagination,  to  which  wc  have 
^  en  objections  taken  by  some  critics),  but  it  is  on  the  whole  one  of 
most  racy  and  vivid  stories  on  our  list.     It  has  mucli  humour  and 
|,uch  pathos,  though  where  the  author  aims  at  the  last  quality  he 
aetimes  misses  it.     Job  Hound,  the  hero,  is  a  fine  fellow,  moulded 
peculiar  circamalances,  and  of  course  more  impressive  than  any 
■h  and  blood  type  with  which  we  could  compare  him  would  be.     It 
|of  the  essence  of  fiction  that  the  drariuttin  pfttunuc  should  cou- 
rotratc  and  exaggerate  the  interest  which  they  would  arouse  in  life. 
lut  with  this  ueces^ry  deduction,  he  is  not  impressive;  his  interest 
lies  in  the  loves  and   hates,  hopes  and  fears,   that  belong  to  normal 
hnmaoity  ;  his  (rharacter  has  no  elemc^nt  of  the  exceptional.     Hence 
we  are  not  scusiblc  of  any  want  of  proportion   between  description 
and  effect.     But  when  we  come  to  "First  Person   Singular,"t  where 
be  interest   depends   on    what   is    exceptional,    wc   feci    ourselves 
asported    iuto    a   eonvcntional    world.      It    is    not   that  we   pass 
>ru  the    realm    of  our  knowledge   to  the  realm  of  our  ignorance, 
tie  present  writer  is  as  little  qualified  by  experience  to  judge  of  the 
alk  uf  drunken  sailors  and  the  feelings  of  a  deserter  who  repents 
s  crime,  as  to  judge  the  ideas  ot  "  the  arch  anarchist  of  Europe," 
to  quote  the  supposed  deRcriptiou  given  in  a  newspaper  of  the  pcraon 
rho  takes  the  centre  of  Mr.  Murray's  plot.     But  the  circumstance* 
uioh  demand  and  imply  the  presence  of  such  a  character  make  us 
onrselvcii  whether  we   have    felt   the  electric  neighbourhood  of 
iuB.    The  ideals  that  come  before  us  iu  "  Rainbow  Gold  "  are  those 
a  man  who  sympathizes  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of   ordinary 
Ben  attd  women.     The  ideals  that  come  before  us  in  "  Fii-st  Person 
Jngular"  are  those  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  when  it 
iea  to  conceive  of  something  brilliant,  heroic,  or  impressive.     The 
novel  has  many  amusing   passages   and    one    well-drawn    character, 

*  **  Rjbinbow  Ciold."     By  Dav'ul  riirislte  Miimy.     Smitb,  Eltler  ft  Co. 
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but  its  personages  and  events  dcmandj  as  their  explauatioii  and 
centre,  a  character  of  supreme  importance;  and  wc  feci  in  readiiig 
the  story  as  if  we  were  looking  at  a  picture  wliere  the  subsidiary  figures 
were  painted  with  &oUdity  and  vigour,  but  where  the  reutre  was  occu- 
pied by  a  mere  faint  outline,  or  as  listening  to  a  brilliant  movement  od 
a  piano,  where  the  key-note  happened  to  be  dumb. 

Mr.  Norris's  last  novel,  though  it  is  the  biography  of  a  novelist, 
can  hardly  be  cited  against  our  sermon.  *'  Adrian  Vidal's  "  •  powen 
are  so  carefully  toned  down  that  we  have  no  sense,  when  wc  close  tlie 
book,  of  that  disappointiug  intercourse  with  genius  which  ia  bo  very 
common  in  fiction,  and  not  altogether  unknown  in  real  life.  Hr. 
Norris  is  always  eminently  readable,  and  if  in  the  respect  just  touched 
on  he  sins  against  our  canon,  he  doea  so  in  company  with  Tbackeny, 
who  is  his  master  iu  other  ways.  Nu  M-riter  can  have  a  better  mast^, 
but  of  eoursc  a  copy  cannot  quite  take  rank  with  original  work,  and 
Adrian  Vidal  too  mnrh  recalls  Arthur  Vendennis  ;  still  more  dc*es 
Lord  St.  Austell  too  much  recall  Lord  Stcvue  for  us  to  kitc  the  clever 
novel  all  the  praise  which  it  seems  to  claim.  It  is  true  that  some 
immortal  work  is  a  copy,  and  Mr.  Norris  is  not  nearly  so  much  of  an 
imitator  as  Virg^il.  We  are  apt  perhaps  xxy  this  sense  to  ovcmt« 
originality.  But  the  moment  any  writer  copies  another,  he  choose* 
a  background  against  which  his  own  defects  will  show  xcty  clearly, 
because  they  are  not  likely  to  be  those  for  which  his  ideal  naturallj 
makes  room.  Still,  Mr.  Norris  has  a  good  deal  of  ThRckeray's  humoor: 
Ills  description  of  the  way  in  which  his  hero's  fiancee  informs  ad 
acquaintance,  iguorant  of  their  eogagemcDt,  that  he  is  the  Mr. 
Vidal,  her  auditor  carefully  concealing  his  ignorance  of  this  great 
unknown,  has  a  touch  of  Thackeray's  humour ;  while  the  sceac  in 
which  an  insolent  fine  lady  signifies  to  the  hero  that  he  is  not  worthy 
of  her  attention  has  much  of  Thackeray's  power,  together  with  a 
character  of  its  own.  It  is  rather  in  the  pathetic  portions  that  vc 
miss  the  master's  hand.  Thackeray  uses  only  commonplace  words 
and  confronts  only  conventional  situations,  but  he  has  a  wouderfol 
power  of  opening  an  intiuite  vista  of  love  audeaduess  witha  mere  touch; 
and  a  study  in  his  manner  brings  out  any  lack  of  the  power  to  stir 
the  heart.  The  story  of  a  disappointing  marriage  should  bring  us  fac& 
to  face  with  one  of  the  colossal  sorrows  of  life.  It  is  true  that  it  hu 
been  the  experience  of  many  who  are  not  conscious  of  having  know 
any  colossal  sorrow,  but  in  this  respect  also — as  in  that  ve  ha 
already  touched  on — fiction  should  he,  as  Bacon  says  of  poetry 
'*  greater  than  the  world."  We  should  not  here  find  tragedy  fiheathei 
in  the  pettiness  and  outwardncaa  which  act  as  the  anxsihctics  ol 
experience.  To  a  certain  extent  we  do  feel  this  iu  "  Adrian  Vidal, 
and  we  think  in  another  respect  that  the  conjugal  unhappineu  of  tbi 
Vidala  is  less  well  drawn  than  it  might  be.  Mr.  Norris  seems 
think  that  the  same  causes  disturb  the  mutual  love  of  man  and  wo 
before  marriage  and  afterwards.  This  is  a  great  error.  A  mere 
uuderHtauding  may  prevent  a  happy  maixiage;  a  mere  misiindcrstaudi: 
cannot  poison  it.  Tiitles  light  as  air  may  separate  for  ever  those  whc 
might  have  made  each  other's  happiness,  but  when  they  have 
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their  litres^  that  which  keeps  them  apart  is  knonrledge,  and  not 


"  Alas !  liow  liRlit  K  cao»«  oisy  move 
DiswuuUiii  Iwtwocu  hcftrti  Oiat  love,'' 

not  a  reflection  that  tlirows  much  li^ht  on  an  estranged  husband 
'  wife.  However,  the  iliiBculties  of  marriage  have  never  been 
treated  in  fiction  as  they  deserve  to  he  ;  and  it  is  a  considerable  tribute 
to  a  writer  to  say,  as  we  can  say  of  Mr.  Norria,  that  he  comes  near 
enough  lo  this  aim  to  make  us  feel  that  he  has  missed  it.  His  jilcture 
is  full  of  clever  painting  and  subtle  observation,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  sort  of  modesty  of  conception  whiehj  to  our  mind,  forms  a  large 
jelcmeut  in  the  aiiractiveness  of  a  novel 

Who  has  a  right  to  remind  us  of  Thackeray  if  his  daughter  has 
Eiot?*  And  vet  sci  dinrnntrntcil  is  the  critical  temjierameuC  that  it  id 
ftdy  to  meet  anew  version  of  Colonel  Ncwcomc  witha  grumble.  Colonel 
!)ymoad,  we  presume,  was  meant  as  a  frank  replica  of  Clive's  father. 
riicre  is  uo  image  in  fiction  more  distinct  than  tlie  ori^nal,  hardly  any 
norc  full  of  jMithoR.  Hut  somehow  the  introduction  of  Colonel  New- 
feomc  with  a  second  wife,  and  a  sister-iu-Iaw  who  reminds  us  of  Mrs. 
>tackenzie,  struck  one  of  his  admirers  as  bewildering  aud  nnsatisfac- 
orr.  Our  dear  old  friend  died  at  the  Charterhouse  :  this  revival  affects 
us  as  those  troublous  dreams  where  the  beloved  dead  rL*appcar,  not  to 
comfort,  but  lo  perplex  us.  His  young  wife,  n  fresh  and  graceful  iigure, 
_roTi»cs  uo  siuch  eumplaiut,  and  till  the  becomes  a  widow  we  have 
nothing  but  good  Mords  for  her.  But  her  second  husbaud  brings  in 
atnrosphere  of  the  ronventional  and  the  melodramatic,  in  which  all 
ntercst  disappears.  Ho  seems  to  us  a  sort  of  Vague  reminisceucc  of 
Till  Ln(li9law  in  "  Middlemareh,"  lighted  up  by  a  stage  glare  from  the 
Ires  of  the  Commune  ;  aud  such  a  picture,  if  it  is  to  be  cHcctive,  is  not 
"likely  to  be  painted  by  the  Same  artist  who  excels  in  nice  character 
kiiiting  and  clever  delineation  uf  domestic  life.  We  cannot  but  believe 
bftt  if  Mrs.  Kitcbic  had  criticised  her  creation,  she  would  have  dts- 
jed  the  unOtness  of  her  delicate  pencil  to  deal  with  the  horror  of 
!^-oIution  and  civil  war,  and  the  mistake  of  introducing  these  images 
pi  terror  and  national  significance,  except  as  the  overshadowing  influ- 
ence of  the  novel.  Vet  as  it  is,  she  seems  to  turn  with  equal  confidence 
|trom  the  Knglisb  home  where  her  ^uius  works  with  its  happiest  result, 
the  scenes  of  foreign  war,  which  need  a  difl'crcut  conception,  a 
Sitfereut  treatment,  and  a  different  set  of  sympathies.  It  is  strange  to 
Qiark  this  dislocation  of  the  creative  and  the  critical  faculty.  Uow- 
CTcr,  no  book  on  our  list  is  likely  to  enjoy  more  popularity  than  the 
work  which  it  mars,  and  there  is  a  large  portion  to  which  it  does  not 
apply. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  fiction  of  our  day, 
as  compared  with  the  fiction  of  our  fathers,  is  its  ambitious  character. 
To  them  it  was  the  diversion  of  an  idle  hour,  the  repository  of  their 
lighter  fancies;  to  us  it  is  the  vehicle  of  almost  all  thought  for  which 
a  large  audience  is  desired.  Like  a  coal-mine  described  in  "  Kainhow 
Gold/'  it  cncroitches  unobserved  on  the  subterrnucan  territory  of  its 
iicighboDTs,  and  honeycombs   by  its   extension   the   domain   of   the 

•  •*  lira.  n>-mona.'    Ry  Misi  Thaekeniy  (Mi*  Rtohinoad  Uitchie*.   Smith.  ElJer  &  Co. 
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preacher,  the  political  essayist,  nnd  the  biographer.  Yes,  even  tlie 
biographer!  He,  we  shonlil  have  thought,  was  secure  caoujjh;  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  valnablo  character  nf  his  <lomiun,  aud  irould  be 
ready  enough  to  sink  his  ^haf"ts  in  every  possible  quarter;  ycl  cvcai  he, 
it  8ceni8,  18  forestalled.  A  popular  writer  of  fiction  at  lea«t  tinds  it 
worth  while  to  iskuc  what  we  presume  to  be  her  autobiograpby  u 
a  noveI»  and  we  arc  sure  that  auy  interest  inspired  by  it  must 
besought  for  on  the  ground  of  the  historian.  "Christopher  Kirk- 
land"*  translates  a  wonian'u  into  a  inau'a  experience,  and  docs 
it  much  less  clumsily  than  we  should  have  expected;  the  fact 
that  Christopher  is  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  education  what- 
ever bcinfj  the  only  si^n  we  can  call  to  mind  that  we  are  in 
reality  reading  the  story  of  female  life.  But  the  chief  thing  worth 
noting  about  the  book  is  its  valu6  as  a  tribute  to  the  Litcranr 
need  of  diatinetucss  of  aim.  Motit  biu(;^raphics  are  iutcrcsling  fl 
to  some  extent,  and  we  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Lynn  Lyntou'a  I 
would  be  so  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  the  first  condition  of 
interest  in  a  biography  is,  that  we  should  feel  it  an  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  fact.  When  so  mixed  with  fiction  that  we  can  prepwe 
ourselves  with  coufideuce  ueitber  to  be  instructed  nor  to  be  entertained, 
when  we  feel  that  we  may  be  making  room  in  a  crowded  memory  for 
the  products  of  a  lively  fancy  or  criticising  a  careful  record  of  fact  as 
wanting  in  vrai semblance,  we  feel  ourselves  falling  into  what  may  be 
described  as  a  disagrecableintellectual  squint.  Of  "  Christopher  Kirk- 
land  "  we  can  only  say  that  tlic  portraits,  where  they  are  labelled,  fail 
to  reveal  those  of  the  originals  with  whom  we  are  able  to  compare 
them :  we  would  point  out  her  allusion  to  a  French  orientalist  as  a 
marvel  of  infelicity,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  lack  of  virid  or 
picturesque  efl'ect  drives  us  to  suppose  the  object  sought  for  wis 
accuracy.  There  is  some  interest  in  th«  reflections  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  work,  but  its  chief  interest  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the 
conviction  with  which  we  laid  it  dow  n :  that  Biography  should  whisper 
bints  to  Fiction — that  if  she  speak  aloud,  she  should  address  the  public 
herself. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  work  we  hare  to  notice  this  time  ift     •& 
"The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde/'t  a  shilling  ^tory.H 
which  the  reader  devours  in   nn  hour,  but  to  which  he  may  retom.^" 
again  and  again,  to  study  a  protbund  alienor}'  and  admire  a  uio<lel  of 
style.     It  is  a  |>erfcctly  origiunl  production  ;    it  rer^lls,  indeed,  ib^^ 
work  of  Hawthorne,  but  this   is  by  kindred  power,  not  by  imitativ 
workmanship.     We  will  not   do  so  much  injustice  to  any  pCMttb' 
reader  of  this  weird  tale  as  to  describe  its  motif,  but  we  blunt  i 
curiosity  in  saying  that  its  motto  might  have  been  the  sentence  of  a^ 

Latin  father — "Omnis  anima  et  rea  ct  testis  est"     Mr,  Str ha     ^ 

set  before  him^lf  the  psychical  problem  of  Hawthorne**  *'  i  n*^^ 

tion,"  viewed  from  a  ditterent  and  perhaps  .in  opjwsite  poiut  t»l  iie^^^ 
and  has  dealt  with  it  with  mure  vigour  if  with  le^s  gra.ce.  Hero  it  i^kt. 
not  the  cJiild  of  Nature  who  becomes  manly  by  experience  of  sin,  b^^B 

*  "Tile  AatoUogivpby  «f  timstoffavr  KirUiiul"     lly  Mrs.  Lyan  tyntoa.     Ifii-tM — ^ 
beDtl«7  &  Sou. 

t  '  Tbo  Stnui§c  t^we  m'   l>r.  .Icltyll  »nd   ^[r   Hydi-."     By  Kobnt   Loili*  ; 
Chalto  A  Windoft.     "  limoe  OOo."     By  the  amo  antlior. 
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iT'rtevHoped  man  who  goes  ihrougU  a  difleront  form  of  tbe  procosi, 
if  the  delineation  ia   le8s  associated  with  beautiful  imagery,  the 
piuTftble  is  deeper,  and,  we  would  vouture  to  addj  truer.   Mr.  Stcvensoa 
represents  tbe   individualizing  intiueucc  of  modern  democracy  in  its 
rooro  concentrated  form.    Whereas  most  fictiuu  deals  with  the  rclatioa 
between  man  aud  woman  (and  the  very  fact  that  its  scope  iit  su  much 
narrowed  is  a  sign  of  the  atomic  character  of  our  modem  thought),  the 
author  of  this  stranfje  tale  takes  on  even  narrower  range,  and  seta 
im&elf  to  iuve^itigatc  the  meaning  of  the  word  mlf.     No  woman's 
ame  occnrd  in  the  book,  no  romance  is  even  suggested  in  it ;  it 
Icpends  on  the  interest  of  an  idea;  but  so  powerfully  is  this  interest 
worked  out  that  the  render  fecis  that  the  same  material  might  have 
in  out,  to  cover  double  the  space,  and  still  have  struck  him  aa 
-  d  and  clo!-c-kuit  workuiauship.    It  is  one  of  those  rare  iicLious 
ihicU  make  one  unde?rsilaDd  the  value  of  temperance  in  art.     If  this 
ribntc  appears  ex:iggcratc'd,  it  is  at  least  the  estimate  of  one  who 
cgan  Mr.  Stevenson's  story  with  a  prejudice  against  it,  arit^ing  from 
recent  perusal  of  its  predeceMior,  his  strangely  dull  and  tasteless 
rrincc  Otto."     It  is  a  psychological  curiosity  tbat  the  same  man 
ould  have  written  both,  and  if  they  were  bound  up  together,  the 
olume  would  form  the  most  striking  illustration  of  a  warning  neces- 
sary for  others  besides  the  critic — the  warning  to  judge  no  mau  by  any 
agle  utteraueo,  how  complete  soever. 

AVc  may  associate  Mr.  iaieveuson'a  strikiug  picture  with  a  little 
^'txprif  by  an   anonymous  writer,  nbout  tbe  same  size,  and  fitly 

"  with  it  in  some  other  respects,  although  it  wouhl  he  easy  to 

Tfgard  the  two  as  a  complete  contrast ;  "  That  Very  Mab  "  •  being  as 

^decided  an  example  uf  intemperate  as  "Tbe  tStrange  Case'*  is  of  tem- 

Brrate  art,  and  the  sombre  power  shown  in  the  representation  of  a 

^frofouud  moral  idea  1}aing  not  less  strongly  opposed  to  tho  light  touch 

which  rvcalU  Uuccn  Mab  to  nineteenth- century  Kugland,  and  looks  at 

tbe  world  through  the  fairy's  eyes.    But  Uucen  Mab  is  witty,  and  there 

M  aomcthing  in  the  condensed  power  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  tale  which, 

3ugh  not  necessarily  implying  wit,  yet  has  a  ijomewhat  similar  cflect 

the  mind,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  order  of  creative  power. 

K^'e  will  make  the  hazardous  experiment  of  illustrating  our  epithet  by 

(tractin^  u  satire  on  the  Broad  Church,  which  appears  to  us  as  full  of 

ith  as  of  wit,  aud  while  we  lay  our  extract  before  the  reader  with 

\\  the  diOiiIcnee  with  which  we  always  detach  brilliant  writing  from 

context,  we  will  venture  unhesitatingly  to  assure  him,  that  if  he 

ad  it  dull,  nothing  in  the  little  volume  is  written  for  his  benefit. 

'■*  Why  won't  you  tukw  up  with  tny  scientific  rt-ligion  ?   a  religion,  you 
know,  Oiutcan  be  expressed  with  equal  facility  by  ctnotiuaulorbyiuathcniutical 
IsnuL      It  is  as  euvy,  when  you  once  understand  it,  ns  ilie  lir^t  proposition  in 
Ydu  have  two  points,  Faith  and  Keoson,  and  yon  draw  n  straight 
itwvcti  thorn.     Then  j'ou  must  describe  an  utjuiLiterul  trinuglo — I  ineuu 
tiU6c  religion — on  the  etralght  line  Fit,  hetwoen  Faith  and  Ueason.'' 
**  Oh  !  "  said  tho  Profyswr.     "  How  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"Kirrt,"  said  the  Theolopiun  hop**fully,   "taking  P  as  your  centre,  FK  as 

ar  radius,  de<)cribG  the  circle  of  Theology.     Then,  taking  B  as  your  centre, 

I  your  radiofl,  de»cribo  the  circle  of  Logic.     Thoae  two  circles  will  inter- 

*  "TiLftt  Very  .Mab."    Loogiuuu, 
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sect  at  Scieiire,  iniliL-uted  in  the  proposition  by  ihe  point  S;  join  cogetlua'  SF, 
and  t1i<;u  join  8K,  and  you  will  havo  the  etiuUateral  triangle  of  a  ScieDtific 
religion  on  the  line  MtS." 

"Prove  it,"  said  the  Profeaflor  grimly. 

"  Sciuuce  and  Faith,"  replic-tl  the  Theologian  readily,  '-equal  Faith  lud 
Keason,  hi'cnuse  they  ore  both  radii  of  the  same  circle,  Man  being  the  fadini 
of  tlie  InBnite.     Theology " 

'*  Stop  !  "  ejaculated  tLe  Professor  in  the  utmost  indignation.  **  Wljat  do 
you  mean  by  it  /  I  never  in  my  lifo  listened  to  such  unmitigated  nonieoM. 
Who  gave  you  leave  to  talk  of  a  scientific  religion  a«  an  equilateral  triangle? " 

"Itind  in  you/'  conrinued  the   Theologian  with  benevolenoo,   **raudbl« 
tolerate,  much  oven  to  aduiire.     I  regret  that,  formerly,  some  of  tny  pr«de- 
ceaaorB  may  have  been  led,  by  your  og^rL-asivo  and  turbulent  8[i)rit,  to  form  un- 1 
necesaarilyhnrshjudpmentsof  your  chBracier,flnd  put  unncceasaril}       '      '  ■■.ia'\>\ 
screws  on  your  thumbs;  but  as  fur  me,  1  deairc  to  win  you  by  f  ^ad  I 

affection  and  pliysico-lheologicnl  afternoon  parties,  not  to  coerce  you  i.y  rita- 
jieration-  Vonr  tyo  of  Kcnson,  as  I  have  often  observed,  is  already  nitficienttjr  i 
developed  :  eupplement  it  with  the  eye  of  Faitl).  and  you  will  l»e  qmt«  com- 
plete. It  will  then  only  remain  lor  you  to  learn  whicli  object*  it  is  neceasarj 
to  view  wiOi  which  eyo^  and  carefully  to  close  the  otlier.  This  take?  a  liula 
practice  (which  must  not  be  attempted  in  Society ),  but  I  am  sure  that  a  perKa 
of  your  ottalnmcnla  will  easily  master  the  difBculty.  We  will  then  jojfulJj 
receive  you  into  our  ranks.  No  sacrifice  on  your  part  will  be  requin^d;  y« 
will  retain  the  old  distinction  of  F.R.S.  of  which  you  havo  alwaya  boa 
justly  proud;  but  we  ehul!  take  the  liberty  of  conferring  upon  you  tii 
additional  privilege  of  the  honorary  title  of  D.I)." 

We  may  conclude  with  a  uotice  of  two  novels  wliich  are  aaaoeiaUd 
by  the  common  ]}osscssion  of  pathoa  as  the  predominant  feeling:  of 
each.  Ouifta''s  *  last  novel  has  her  usual  allowance  of  faults,  Qbrioo 
enough  to  every  crilic;  and  cue  in  addition  which  we  hardly  know 
iu  any  of  her  works,  and  which,  from  the  novel-writcr'a  point  afj 
view,  i*  the  most  deadly  of  any,  for  parts  of  it  are  dull.  Bat  we,  for 
our  piirt,  readily  overlook  all  that  is  tasteless  ond  ignorant,  for  tKe 
&&ke  of  that  power  which,  iu  reminding  us  of  the  rotseiy  of  tbt 
world,  translates  it  into  something  softening,  elevatinj;,  uniting.  1^  ' 
reader  may  perhaps  demur.  An  essay,  a  sermon,  a  moral  treatise,  be 
may  plead,  more  titly  addresses  itself  to  such  n  theme  than  a  wovifil 
whiclt  the  object  i»  to  give  pleasure.  We  should  fully  allow  that  sooe 
immortal  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  most  popular  work,  is  tXaai 
entirely  without  the  feeling.  There  is  scarcely  a  touch  of  it  in  Honcr, 
thcreisnotatouchof  it  in  many  a  novel  much  sought  for  at  tbeUbrana. 
But  to  us  it  appears  one  of  the  greatest  gifta  of  the  writer  of  fiction. 
It  is  not  that  we  desire  to  be  always  contemplating  the  misexr  of  the 
world  ;  when  we  take  up  a  novel  we  often  desire  to  forget  iL  Bat  ** 
author  who  does  not  know  iL  cannot  make  us  forget  it ;  and  a  witter 
who  is  to  deliver  us  from  its  oppressive  forms  must  be  able  lo  traoaliM 
the  manifold  troubles  of  life,  with  all  their  bewildering  cntangtenati 
their  distracting  pettiness,  into  something  that  releases  sudi  tcan4» 
the  foreign  slaves  abed  on  Hector's  bier — 

"  Thdr  won  th«ir  om  a.  a  baro's  deatlt  th«  pk*." 
This   power  we  almost  always  Bud  in  the  writer  who  calls  hcfUlf 
Oiiida.     Wc  feel  it  in  her  writing  as  a  keynote,  soundiiig 

•  "  Othmar."     By  Oatda.    Chatlo  &  Wtnioa. 
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I  that  h  false  and  tawdry,  and  giving  the  whole  the  nnity  of  a 


of  art 


til  &U 


It 


to  us,  the  purity  of  feeli 


that 


seems 
elongs   to   compassion    aa  surely  as  cruelty   belongs  to  last.      No 
eliverance  from  the  darker  passions  of  our  nature,  we  believe,  could 
«  so  absolute  as  that  which  should   suffuse  them  with  the  passion  of 
tity  ;  where  this  influence  is  felt,  all  that  is  foul  vanishes  as  beneath  the 
ouch  of  flame.    The  hero  of  Ouida's  story,  while  devoted  to  a  worthless 
V  (a  personage  quite  as  tiresome  as  she  is  wicked),  is  attracted  by  this 
p  passion  of  pity  towards  a  beautiful  girl  who  has  been  the  victim 
her   capricious   patronage,   and   who:»i,  in   consequence,    he  finds 
ving  in  the  streets  of  Paris.     There  is  something  original  and 
utifal  in  the  feeling  which  springs  up  between  the  two.    The  love 
t  has  all  of  paasion  hut  its  limttaliou  is  indeed  not  very  uncommon 
life;  it  is  an   incident   of  many  a   career   that  looks   comraou- 
enou«!;h.     But  it  has  rarely  been  delineated  in  fiction,  and  we 
low  no  more  touching  dcscripliou  of  it  than  that  given  here. 
It  iftin  this  power  of  embodying;,  and  as  it  were  concentratini^,  a  dee^ 
iompassiou  for  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  that  we  would  associate  Ouida'a 
■St  novel  with  that  of  an  older  writer,  who  yet  has  been  so  sparing  of 
power  that,  though  her  first  book   was  greeted,  if  we  remember 
ht,  with  warm  admiration  about  a  generation  a;;o,  we  uow  have  to 
ice  only  the  second.     "The  Story  of  Catherine  "*  has  been  spoken 
by  some  critics  as  if  it  were  a  first  work,  and  the  bulk  of  the  novel- 
:ler«  of  our  day  were  in  their  cradles,  or  at  least  in  their  nurseries, 
icn  "A  TiOst  Love"  was  given  to  the  world;  while  of  those  (wc 
y  mention  among  them  the  name  of  Mrs.  CtaskeU  and  Mrs.  Archer 
vc)   who  welcomed   in  it    the  work,  as  tliey  thought,  of  a    new 
iter,  many  a  one  has  passe<l    away,    and  the  nnprctending  little 
volume  before  us,  like  some  strain  of  simple  music,  rouses  memories 
in  which  it  is  itself  forgotten.     It  would  be  exceeding  the  province 
of  the  critic  to   express   at  any  length    the  wonder  which   arises, 
that   the   writer  who  showed  so  lon;^   ago  that  she  had  power  to 
touch   the  spring  of  human   cir.otions,   has  left   it  unexercised   for 
the  bulk  of  a  lifetime;    but  it  is  ditlicult   to  judge  the  ncw-coratr 
jfilhout  some  reference  to  its  predecessor.      "A    Lost    Love"   was 
picture  of  unrequited  atfectiou;    the  "Story  of  Catherine"  is  the 
cturc  of  au  affection  given  to  an  unworthy  object,  or  rather  to  a  non- 
listcnt  object — a  tender,  fresh  yotmg  lieart  captivated  by  a  chivalnc 
ask  over  cold  and  heartless  sclHstincss.     The  theme  is  a  well-worn, 
e,  but  something  in  the  treatment  brings  it  home  to  the  reader 
hU  less  power,  wc  think,  than  the  earlier  fiction,  but  with  the  same 
rcc  of  simplicity,  and  with  more  pathos.     It  is,  as  the  former  novel 
OS  also,  rather  a  picture  of  emotion  than  of  character;  but  there  is 
tmething  refreshing  and  restful  in  the  tnist  of  the  author  to  a  few 
mple  chords  for  the  whole  effect,  and  the  consistent  avoidance  of  all 
ort  at  variety.    The  end  affects  the  car  as  an  unexpected  minor:  the 
orthlcss  husband  is  not  killed  oft'  to  make  way  for  the  faithful  lover, 
d  we  arc  left  with  a  sense  of  compassion,  that  is  perhaps  too  like 
bat  is  suggested  by  a  large  part  of  life.     Ashford  Owen  in  both  her 
vels  has  followed  what  wc  think  the  tnter  instinct  of  the  imaginative 
iter,  in  associating  her  work  rather  with   mnsic  thau  with  paint- 

'  "The  Story  of  Catheriae."     By  Ashforcl  Owen,    MacmUlu  &  Co. 
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ing:.  Pathetic  narrative  at  all  events  owes  its  power  to  that  wl 
makes  up  the  charm  of  music  for  the  greater  number  of  tho^c 
enjoy  it— -that  vo^ue  suggestion  of  sorrow  which  sets  it  for  the  moment 
an  a  thing  apart  from  us,  aud  rchcvcs  feeling  by  bringing  imaginatioo 
to  bear  ita  burden  for  a  time. 

Jru\  "Wbdowood. 


II.— POETRY. 


THE  books  of  poetry  published  within  the  last  year  in  Eng 
give  evidence  of  no  failure  of  the  source*  of  inspiration. 
poets  apparently  take  very  little  notice  of  the  discoura^ng  voic 
'which  tell  them  they  have  no  right  to  be  poetical ;  that  they  onjht  i 
accept  their  position,  and  consider  themselvea  the  degfeuerate  ore 
refined  successors  of  the  great  men  who  lived  seventy  years  ago.  Thfl 
critics  may  talk  as  much  as  they  please  of  this  age  of  literary  decline,] 
with  ita  proper  vices  of  pedantry  and  artificiality.  The  poeta  pay  no 
attention.  They  will  not  renounce  their  faith  in  the  old  divinities. 
They  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  the  good  songs  have  been  suag 
— all  the  good  subjects  used  up — all  the  harmonies  exhausted. 

"Tircsias"*  is  a  poem  which  might  well  be  nscd  to  prove  ho» 
little  need  there  Ir  for  a  master  of  poetry  to  take  any  newer  way,  or 
look  for  any  other  sort  of  theme,  than  those  of  the  ancicnta.  The 
songs  and  tragedies  and  annaU  of  all  countries  contain  stories  of  the 
i»elf-devotion  of  one  man  for  the  people.  But  this  last  tragic  mono- 
logue, the  speech  of  Tircsias  strengthening  his  son  to  face  death,  no 
more  loses  by  ecimparlson  with  earlier  poems  on  snrh  a  subject  than 
the  hero  himself  would  by  comparison  with  others  like  him.  It  wooM 
bo  hard  to  find  a  nobler  example  than  "Tircsiaa"  of  the  highest 
poetical  virtues  gathered  together  in  a  short  space. 

Few  poems  of  the  modern  world  seem  to  bear  out  so  well  the  phili>- 
BOpher's  theory,  that  tragedy  is  a  purification,  clearing  away  all  egoistif 
sentiment,  and  leaving  only  pure  unselfish  pity  and  uwe.  It  sho« 
that  poetry  has  still  its  uld  po^ver  as  a  healer  of  private  griefs  aoJ 
rages.  To  read  it  confers  a  sort  of  dignity  upon  the  reader — shows  liiia 
how  the  immortals  regard  the  deaths  of  heroes — 

''Rcjuicinfl:  that  thu  sun,  iUe  miXMi,  the  aiara. 
8mt(l  uu  such  liglit  ujwa  Iho  rnkj*  of  men 
Ab  itne  irreat  deuct." 
Ii 

It  is  a  poem  which,  further,  is  among  the  most  perfect  in  imagwj 
and  fiound.  The  severity  of  its  spirit  docs  not  make  it  ahatrsot  id 
language.  There  is  no  separation  in  it  between  the  thouuht  and  tlic 
outward  decoration  of  the  thought  Tlie  life  of  the  poem  is  all  onr— 
thought,  passion,  and  imagination  inseparable.  The  following  pMWUC 
\%  of  irresistible  force— an  overwhelming  harmony  of  all  voice*  *"" 

•  "TitMUts,  u»d  otbor  Pocob."    By  AUi«d,  Lord  TcntoyaoD.     Mwiuillan  ft  Ca    I"^ 
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ntfi.     Lui  wbo  chooses  distinguish  them,  and  say  what  is  due 
to  the  wordsj  verse,  thouglit,  and  fancy  of  the  poet : — 

"  MeDaoetu,  tlioii  liaat  eyes,  juid  I  can  hear 
Tuu  pUiuIy  wti«t  !uU  iides  of  onset  sap 
Our  iit,>vuii  lii^h  {{ftte*,  ikod  wlmt  a  wciK^t  of  y-ar 
Kiiles  oa  tliuse  ria^ng  axloHl  jiugtc  of  bita, 
Shouta,  arroMra,  tram])  of  tli«  tiora-footed  hone 
That  grind  the  ijlcbe  to  jwwder  t    8tony  ahowen 
Of  that  aar-atunDing  linil  of  Area  crash 
Alona  the  soaodm^  walls.     Above,  below, 
ShoL-k  aft«r  shock,  the  8trong>built  tovrcra  and  gaWs 
Kfrl,  liniiHml  and  hattared  with  the  shailderiog 
War-thuniltir  of  iroii  ruiiis  ;  and  from  within 
The  city  comes  a  murmur  void  of  joy, 
Leat  ibe  be  taken  captive— tuaidvai^  nivw, 
And  mothora  with  their  babblers  of  tbo  dainit 
Aod  oldest  ago  iu  shadow  fi\>ta  tlie  night, 
FaUing  about  their  ahrincti  before  tlioir  ^>da, 
And  vailing  '  Save  us.' 

"Andtboy  vaittotbee! 
These  eyeless  eyes,  that  canoot  see  thine  own, 
Hee  tliix,  that  unly  in  thy  virtuo  lit!S 
The  saving  of  uurThebw;  fur  ycsiemiKht. 
To  me  tbc  great  god  Ar4a,  trhoaa  one  bliss 
Is  irar.  and  bumao  sscrifloo — binuwif 
Blond-red  from  battle,  spear  and  helmet  tipt 
H'ith  Ktontiy  Li^bt  sa  oq  n  maet  at  sea, 
Sjtooil  oiit  befwrts  a,  darkofsa,  crviu;;,  "  Thebes, 
My  Thebea,  shall  &11  aud  periiili,  fur  1  liiathe 
The  Bood  of  Cadmus—yet  if  one  of  these    , 
By  hia  own  haad^if  one  of  these — 

"  My  SOD. 
No  sound  is  breathed  bo  potent  to  coerce 
And  to  ooQciliato  as  their  names  who  <laro 
For  that  swcvt  mtfthur-laod  whicli  gave  thorn  fatith 
Kobly  to  do,  nobly  to  ilie.     Tlieir  names, 
fjravAQ  on  memnnal  columns,  are  a  song 
Hoard  in  the  iiituro ;  few,  but  more  tban  v»ll 
And  rampart,  tlieir  exam|tlos  reach  a  hnod 
Far  thro'  all  years,  and  everywhere  they  meet 
And  kiodkt  f!«ioroiiB  parpoae:,  and  the  itrength 
To  mould  it  into  actum  imr*  as  thain.' 


There  is  onothcr  piece  in  the  book  which  in  many  ways  deserves  to 
rank  bccidc  "Tiresias."  "The  Ancient  Sage  "is  a  noble  ethical  or 
philOBophical  poem,  in  which  the  wise  man  takes  up  a  young  poet's 
rendering  of  Vanitas  Vanitatum,  and  shows  bow  to  the  initiated 
his  examples  of  the  worth lessncss  of  all  things  may  have  quite  a 
different  meaning.  The  sage  does  uot  attempt  to  confute  the  poet's 
melancholy  argument  by  any  counter-argument.  It  ia  not  a  jeiL-jmH !■ 
between  two  poetical  wranj;ler9.  He  goes  Ijeyoud  the  poet's  arguments 
alto^thfir;  while  accepting  and  even  erapha-sizing  the  vanity  of  the 
earthly  life,  be  bus,  besides,  bis  mystical  knowledge  of  a  mode  of  union 
with  the  Divine,  in  which  all  the  odds  are  made  even.  This  knowledge 
is  incommuuicabte  ;  there  is  no  argument  to  convince,  against  their 
will,  those  who  prefer  to  keep  their  belief  iu  illusion  : 

"  For  nothing  worthy  proving  caa  be  pioveo. 
Nor  yub  diaprovca. " 

"The  Ancient  Sagre ''  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  author's 
*'  Lucretius/'  with  which  it  is  naturally  compared^  for  the  power  shown 
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of  expressmi;  very  abstract  iUcaa  with  clearness  and  poetical  foroe ; 
as  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Sut  with  tbe  NMnelcn  la  nor  Day  nor  Hour  : 
Tho'  we,  tbui  miode,  who  creep  fmm  tliouf^ht  to  tlioQgbt, 
Break  Uito  '  Tbens  *  And  '  Wheat '  the  Eternal  Now : 
Tliii  double  iecmiiig  of  the  Hicgle  world  ! " 

"Balin  aud  Balan,"  the  latest  Idyll  of  the  King,  tells  again  tioi 
'*  Balin  met  with  his  brother  Balan,  and  how  each  of  them  slew  other 
unknowen  till  they  were  wuuudcd  to  death."     To  many  readers  it  will 
be  hard  to  say  whether  the  prose  of  Malory  or  the  verse  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  has  the  greater  charm  of  old  association.     This  chapter  of 
that  great  book  of  chivalry,  which  seems  never  to  grow  out  of  date,i 
will  be  received  with  welcome  by  many  for  its  own  sake,  and  also  fori 
the  sake  of  all  the  years  during  which  its  compaoioiu — •2M  the  IdylUJ 
of  the  King — have  delighted  the  world. 

Two  books  of  poetry,  which  are  uniform  outwardly  and  in  other  J 
ways  related^  are  .Mr.  Dobson's  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre,"*  and  Mr.  I 
Oosse's  "  Firdausi  in  Exile."t     They  are  books  which  every  reuder  ofj 
poetry  considers  carefully  and  jealously,  anxious  for  the  roputattou  of 
the  authors,  and  for  the  poetic  fame  of  the  age  to  which  they  hcloDg. 
Much  is  expected  of  them.     They  have  entered  for  the  big  priaca. 

Mr.  Dobsou's  volume  can  hardly  be  considered  apart  from  his  "Old- 
World  Idylls."  Each  book  is  a  coltcction  of  earlier  and  later  pocnu. 
Any  general  description  of  the  one  wUl  apply  equally  well  to  the  other. 
Both  contain  specimens  of  very  various  kinds  of  poetry,  to  the  making 
of  which  go  all  sorts  of  poetic  fancies.  No  one  requires  to  be  told 
how  Mr.  Dobson  has  discovered  the  quintessence  of  the  cigbteentb 
century — the  Kosicrucian  secret,  to  call  up  out  of  oblivion  the  b^ocade^ 
and  bows,  and  patches,  even  the  voices  aud  light  laughter^  of  a  careless 
Epicurean  age.  He  delights  to  use  this  sort  of  magic.  It  is  believed 
by  some  studcnta  that  he  has  seen  the  real  sedan-chair  in  itself,  aji  it 
exists^  apart  from  matter^  in  Plato's  translunary  paradise  of  ideas. 

In  the  present  volume  be  has  given  free  range  to  bis  wit.  Tho  world 
of  Prior  and  Gay  is  revived  in  a  score  of  graceful  poems,  which  confer 
on  the  old  thoughts  and  fa»hioiis  of  speech  a  charm  greater  than  they 
ever  possessed  in  their  original  life.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Dobfton,  in  spite  of  his  partialities,  is  not  really  of  the  same  school  a»- 
the  authors  whom  headmires.  He  has  "the  Passion  of  the  Paat" — to  U9& 
an  expression  from  the"  Ancient  Sage  "of  Lord  Tennyson — in  sdegrce^^ 

which  quite  disqualifies  him  from  ranking  with  the  contented,  worldl} ' 

Augustan  authors.     His  eighteenth  century  is  a  ghost,  with  all  harsb^^ 
colours  softenedj  spiritualized,  and  shifting,  like  those  of  the  aurora. 

There  are  not  in  this  present  book  quite  so  many  Greek  subjects  %^^^ 
in  "  Old- World  Idylls/'  but  there  is  enough  to  surprise  and  confuse  anr^^ 
reader  who  may  have  known  Mr.  Dobson  only  as  a  witty  veisifier  rn  <^" 
sentimental-comedy  subjects.  The  poet,  it  is  true,  makes  a  hmno 
protest  against  the  exclusive  tyranny  of  the  great  masters,  an  apolo 
for  the  poetry  of  Herrick  aud  his  fvUows : — 

«  "  At  the  Sign  of  tbe  Ly»."   Br  Ausfcm  DobKin.    K<«ui  Fanl,  Trench  &  Co.   IM-' 
t  "I'irdaasi    ia  l^ile,    and  other    Poenu,"     by  Edniand  Ooaw.      Kegao    l^nl 
Tnnch  it  Co.  1S65. 
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"Wl)«re  tbe  voice  like  tlie  piiter  Ma-ayint; 

Cornea  playing. — 
Aud  tbo  rbynit:  is  as  gay  u  &  tUncor 

In  nniwer, — 

"  It  will  lul  till  mea  weguy  of  ptensure 

I  a  meaaore ! 
U  will  last  till  men  vcuy  of  Uugbtor 

And  after ! " 

(•*Jooou  Lyrft,"  p.  80.) 


alibe  moat  casual  reader  caa  hardly  fail  to  uotice,  besides  the  "Prncd** 
sr  **  Iiocker"  passages,  others  of  aii  austerer  and  loftier  style.  There 
19  DO  eamity  betweeu  the  elegiac  aud  tlte  comic  Muse.  The  memorial 
verses  on  pp.  lOO-lOti  should  be  studied.  The  poem  oa  Victor  Hugo  is 
^  answer  or  counterpart  of  *'  Jocosa  Lyra." 

■iMr.  Goase's  "  Firdau&i  iu  E\ilc  "  is  a  worthy  companion  of  Mr. 
j^baon's  book.  Not  that  there  is  much  community  of  subject  or 
stylci  though  Mr.  Oosse  has  caught  the  gait  of  the  Augustans  (see 
his  "  Epistle  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ou  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day "  p.  131).  Tbe  IikcnC8.s  between  the  two  poets  is  not  much  more 
than  this,  that  they  are  equally  scrupulous  about  the  perfection  of 
their  writings.  They  both  arc  "  correct^'  poets,  though  not  in  tbe  old 
sense  of  correctness.  They  claim,  as  moderns  and  disciples  of  the 
t  Komantic  poets,  freedom  in  their  clioice  of  subject  and  of  metre. 
,cy  acknowledge  the  laws  of  no  academy  or  arbiter  of  taste.  But 
th  all  their  freedom  they  are  intolerant  of  anything  slack  or  flabby 
composition.  They  never  put  forward  "good  intentions"  as  a  pica 
save  themselves, 

*•  Firdausi  in  Exile  "  and  the  poems  that  accompany  it  are  examples 
careful  and  learned  art.     They   eommand   attention  and  admi- 
ion  in   virtue   of  the  author's  resolute  endeavour  after  firmness 
,d  (lefinitencss.     Of  the  three  longer  poemsj  that  of  Firdausi  is  the 
it.     It  is  a  very  eloquent  narrative,  which  conveys  to  the  reader  a 
tnderful  impression  of  Uriontalvastness,  spaciousncs-s  aud  tranquillity. 
The  Island  of  the  Blest"  is  far  less  pleasing.    It  gives,  after  Lucian's 
'rue  Historj',"  the  story  of  a  navigator's  visit  to  the  ilappy  Islandti. 
,e  idea  is  a  fascinating  one.     Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gosso  has  made  a 
promise  between  two  inconsistent  modes  of  treating  the  subject, 
cian  treats  the  inhabitants  of  the  Happy  Islands  with  mischievous 
verenee.     A  modem  poet  cannot  take  that  method  altogether — he 
nnot  think  of  the  Fairy  Islands  without  a  sort  of  half-humorous 
talgia.     Mr.  Gijsse  could  not  escape  this  sentiment — it  makes  all 
10  beauty  of  his  poem.     Why  did  he  not  trust  his  instinct  r'     Why 
^d  he  determine  to  repeat  Lucian's  slanderous  presentments  of  Ajax 
Theseus,  and  even  to  add  to  them  ? — for  Lucian  knew  better  than 
make  his  mob  of  blessed  spirits  hoot  at  Tclamoniau  Ajax  with  the 
e  of  Cassandra.     It  was  something  less  than  generous  in  the  poet 
use  this  sort  of  invention.     The  poem  has  many  beauties^  but  these 
,ug9  spoil  it.     In  "The  Cruise  of  the  Rover,"  a  ballad  of  men  of 
ivon  aud  "  the  Mexique  bay  "  and  the  Azores,  another  poem  has 
added  to  thecompany  of  those  which  acknowledge  the  "Kevenpre*' 
their  captain.     It  i9  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  give  any  account 
of  the  grcut  variety  of  imagination  to  be  found  in  the  shorter  pieces 
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ihat  follow.  Tiieyneed  not  fear  to  be  compared  with  tbe  earlier  poenu 
of  the  author.  The  following  staiizaa  from  "  The  Church  by  the  Set,* 
are  as  conviucing  a  proof  of  the  aothor's  mastery  as  could  be  fouad  la 
any  of  the  more  elaborate  metres  in  this  collection : — 

'*  That  ■jiirit  of  wit,  wliom  nnonchloBS  r«y 
Tn  w&k0nint{  Kngfand  Hallaod  leot, 
Id  wboao  fmii  wuti^l  Ixuly  Uy 
The  opimt  and  tW  ikceiiltDt, 

"  Still  wftudcring  in  the  niglit  of  tine. 
Nor  yet  coucviving  dawn  should  be, 
.  A  liili^itii  with  »  ^ift  n(  rhyiDi^, 

Sought  out  Our  Lady  hy  the  Sea. 

"  Along  the  dpMilatf  dnwns  he  rodo, 

Aud  iMtidercd  on  (Wxl'a  mystic  name, 
1'ill  with  Ida  bt-Ada  and  votive  ode. 
To  Walsiiighaiu  Krostiiui  came. 

"  He  fouud  the  fanir>us  chapel  there 
UiMvept,  iinlntticKd,  iindh  tui: ; 
Ami  the  [tlcak  gnsla  of  .lutumti  air 
Blew  Baud  across  the  holy  shrine- 
it  *  «  • 

"  He  mocked,  tliat  ttpirit  of  matchleaa  wit ; 

He  tnounied  th<-  rite  tliut  w&rps  aod  Servs; 
And  sectne  n<>  hope  of  health  to  it, 
lie  bughcd  lest  ho  should  break  io  tear*. 

"  And  we  if  atill  our  reverend  fsues 
I.i«  open  to  tht!  bait  s«ft  deep, 
Jf  llyintf  taod  uur  chuir  profauet, 
!jbaU  wo  not  laugh,  shall  we  not  weep  !  "     .     .     . 

The  third  series  of  Miss  Ingelow's  Poeni!!  *  is  not  less  admirable  than 
its  predecessors.     It  begins  with  "  Rosamund/'  a  dramatic  idyll  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  in  strong  and  vigorous  blank  verse — a  poem  full  of 
energy.     The  second  piece,  "Echo  and  the  Ferry/'  ia  surpassed  hj 
none  in  the  book  for  that  sort  of  cxcelleucc  which  belongs  to  Mi3S  ^ 
Ingclow's  best  pieces — that  freedom  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  which  i* ' 
found  in  the  wonderful  {>ocm  of  the  "High  Tide" — which  seems  t-o 
come  from  perfect  confidence  that  the  poetic  inspiration  will  find  iti 
proper  words,  tone,  and  measure.     Verse  of  this  sore  seems  almost  t' 
justify  the  heretics  who  disbelieve  in  the  rules  of  the  art  of  poetry 
None  of  what  may  be  called  the  more  regular  poema — those  in 
metres,  such  as  the  octaves  of  "The  BcU-Bird" — have  so  much  of 
unmistakable  indefinable  charm  of  freshness  and  life  aa  those  whci 
the  author  has  been  left  free. 

y\T.  Bridges,  whose  "  Promcthcu.**  the  Fircgivcr  "  wai  noticed  sor 
time  back  in  this  Kevikw,  has  pubUshed  a  delightful  version  of  ll 
story  of  Psyche. t     There  are  many  things   remarkable   in  it: 
simplicity  and  evenness  of  the  whole  poem ;  the  absence  of  anytfa 
to  impair  the  interest  of  the  story,  as  distinguished  from  the  inte 
of  characters  or  moral  ;  the  strongly  original  vemirication, 
old-fashioned    and   well-jiistiiicd   confidence   in    rhyme  a&    the 
beauty.     The  simplicity  of  the  poem  is  not,  any  mure  than  Chac 
in  any  way  insipid  or  merely  innocent  and  ignorant.     The 

•  "Poena."    ByJcui  logelow.     Tbiid  Series.    LoBginuip 

+  "Kro«at}d  l'»ychc :  a  rorm  in  Twelve  Measure*.       !'■ 

stofy  done  into  EugUih  ttuta  the  Latin  ol  A^uleiut.    OMrge  -■■■ 
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(t>.  27)  Newtonian,  as  Chaurer  conUl  Ptolemaic  aciencc.  Ho 
bclnre  metaphvMcal  subtleties — where  that  is  necessary — not  less 
geously  than  Spenser  (i.  5).  In  the  more  proper  business  of 
^try  he  describes  brielly  and  vividly,  without  any  appcuranee  of 
led  compression  or  ovcrcntphasis.  The  fuUowiag  stunza  iti  from 
fit  "  Measure  "  of  the  poem  : — 

"  And  after  tliem  jaii  Mtliccrtea  dravo 
His  chariot,  that  witb  swift  imfollied  wheel, 
By  Ilia  two  doluhins  druu-u  along  the  wave. 
Flew  aa  thev  i<lung<e<),  yot  did  nob  dip  nnr  reel. 
But  like  a  rlougb  that  shears  tlitt  henvy  land, 
Stood  CD  the  tl»n<l,  and  Ixick  on  either  hand 
0'ertu;ued  the  bnny  furrow  with  its  keel." 

ev  singer  has  appeared  iu  the  North.  His  name  is  Hugh 
fortoD,  a  shepherd  of  the  Ocliils.  His  editor  and  sponsor  is 
L  Logie  Kohertson,  Master  of  Arts.*  This  shepherd  of  Glcn- 
I  uses  thonghts  which  his  editor  regatds  as  Horatian,  but  his 
literary  ancestors  are  those  of  his  own  country.  He  has  the 
kem  gift  of  humorons  verse.  He,  too,  belongs  to  the  great 
y  of  which  Dnnbar  and  Hnrns  are  the  equal   sovereigns.     He 

his  style  from  Scottisli  tradition  :  lie  employs  the  metres  of  the 
_  "wrote  by  the  ingenious  before  ICOO/'  especially  that  old 
I  of  Provence,  invented  (perhajw)  by  the  Count  of  Poitiers  in 
Icventh  century,  passed  on  to   England  in  the  thirteenth,  and 

by  the  Scottish  poets  ont  of  the  old  mystery- pi  ays  to  become 
crambo-clink  "  of  Jlamsay  and  his  circle,  of  Fergusson  and  of 
ere  is  the  youngest  pocf  s  fion  omnu  rnQriur : — 

"  Sae  I  niay  lay't  withoot  a  lee, 
I  dinna  a'  thcgitbt^r  Jce  ; 
Tbereforu  forbear  tupvitt  for  me 

Wbnn  rm  awo, 
Ad'  keep  a  dry,  a  dronthio  oc, 
1  cliaiigti  yc  a'. 

"  ^Tlien  At  my  door  the  hearse  draws  up, 
An'  Kate  liaundii  ruun'  tbu  dirgy-cup, 
Nue  frimid  u'  mine  will  tak'  a  lup 

For  that  the  leu, 
Bat  calmly,  wi'  a.  steady  cniii, 

Cowp  owre  Kia  gleas. 

"  The  l>ottor  part  o'  mc  remains; 

Whanr  .\lUn  \>'Atnr  nieets  the  plains, 
Ad*  Devon,  cryrtal  but  for  raiDs, 

ftana  wandcrin'  wide, 
Lanj;  after  me  ye'Tl  lie&r  my  atrains 

Ofl  Ocbilside." 

ay  it  be  long  yet  before  he  sings  the  swan-song  I 
.flbrent  sort  of  minstrelsy  is  to  be  heard  in  "Airs  from  Arcady ;  "t 
two  minstrels  might  agree  on  many  things  if  tbey  had  a  com- 
anguage.  The  American  poet  is  a  follower  of  Epicurus  in 
ipby,  and  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobs-on  iu  style.  His  verse  is  always 
it,  audj  in  one  poem  at  least,  capable  of  more  than  an  imitative 

'imtce  in  Homeipun  :  a  Seriea  of  Scottieh  raitorala."    By  Huijh  Hottburton, 
r     '    '      (icbil«.     With  Preface,    Notes,  and  Otoaaary,  by  J.  T^e  Robertson, 
!.    W'WLam  ratcraou.     ISm. 
v.u.  Aroady  and  HUcwhere."     by  H.  ('.  Bunoer.     London:  Cbarlea  Hutt 
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In  "An  Italian  Garden/'*  Miss  Robinson  has  collected  a  number 
of  poems  as  different  as  can  be  from  those  of  the  "  New  Arcadia," 
her  last  book  of  poetry.  Most  of  the  pieces  in  the  ''New  Arcadia" 
were  idylls  or  ballads ;  or,  if  lyrical,  lyrics  with  a  considerable  dlof  of 
historical  or  descriptive  matter  to  harden  them.  These  present  poem 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  epical  substance.  Among  them  tlioe 
is  no  rival  to  the  concise  narrative  poetry  or  the  free  romantic  poetrjr 
of  the  "New  Arcadia."  They  are  all  lyrics,  and  lyrics  of  the  vagnert 
and  most  melancholy  kind.  It  cannot  be  hoped  for  them  that  Haej 
will  ever  be  widely  known.  Their  grace  cannot  escape  notice ;  bat  tut 
is  not  enough  to  make  their  unsubstantial  and  subtle  meaning  accept- 
able with  the  majority.  They  are  too  fragmentary,  too  indefinite. 
They  are  not  addressed  to  the  wide  world — to  the  gueaU  that  listen 
like  a  three  years'  child  whea  the  ballad-singer  begins.  Such  umpk 
persons  must  be  content  to  wait — taking  with  them  from  this  Toloine 
poems  like  "  Florentine  May,"  and  "  Firetlies,"  and  praising  the  aatbor 
for  the  Tuscan  melodies—"  Kispetti,"  "Stomelli,"  and  "  Strambotti" 
— here  Tised  with  English  words. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  Musurus  Fasha  has  completed  his  trau- 
lation  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy."  t 

No  record  of  last  year's  poetry  would  be  complete  without  mentira 
of  the  poems  included  in  the  "Literary  Remains  of  C.  S.  Calverley," 
a  book  which  forms  no  unworthy  memorial  of  a  writer  remarkabkin 
many  ways,  and  not  least  for  his  infallible  skill  in  all  the  secrets  of 
verse. 

W.  P.  Kn. 


JII.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Travel. — Probably  no  Englishman  knows  Burma  better  than  Ur* 
J.  G.  Scott  ("  Shway  Yoe"),  who  was  appointed  the  other  day  sb 
Assistant- Commissioner  of  the  country,  mainly  because  of  his  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  it ;  and  all  who  want  information  about  our  seff 
possessions  and  their  interesting  populations  will  read  the  little  voik 
he  has  just  published  on  "  Burma  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  itwfll 
be."  §  It  is  an  excellent  description  both  of  land  and  people,  and  is 
as  readable  as  it  is  instructive. — Mr.  H.  H.  Romilly  puts  forth  bis 
book  on  "The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea"  ||  with  modea^r 
but  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel  we  baie 
readj  and  contains,  small  thougli  it  is,  an  unusual  amount  of  &ob 
and  novel  information.  The  author  is  Deputy-Commissioner  for^ 
Western  Pacific,  and  Acting  Special  Commissioner  for  New  Gnines, 
and  he  has  enjoyed  many  exceptionally  good  opportunities  for  teeiif 
native  life  in  that  little-known  island.  He  was  spectator,  for  exan^ 
at  a  regular  battle  between  two  hostile  native  tribes,  and  afterwards  st 
the  scraping,  cooking,  and  eating  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  no  speov 

•  "  An  Italian  Garden  :  a  Book  of  Songs."  By  A,  Maiy  F.  Robinson.  T.Fi*» 
Urnrin.     1886. 

t"  Dante's  Paradiao."  Translated  into  Grc«k  Verae.  By  Momni  P»*^ 
D.CL.   Williams  &  Norgate.    1885. 

;  O.  Bell  &  Sons.        %  London  :  G.  Redway.        fl  London :  John  Unxnqr* 
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spondciu  can  tlescrilic  what  be  has  seen  with  more  vividness  or  ex- 

llenC  taste. — Mr.  J.  D.  Kwa,  Under-Secretary  and  IVrsinn  Translator 

the  Govcrntnout  of  MatJros,  employed  jwrt  of  hie  furlough  last  year 

tnrtellidg  across  a  ti-uct  of  I'er^ia  which  is  still  blank  in  the  latest 

kps,  and  which  no  other  Europeau  has  yet  traversed — the  tract  in 

Dortb-west  of  Persia  between  Kasreen  and  llamadan.     He  found 

I  Inud  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of  fertile  plains,  and 

11,  and  vineyards,  and  orchards,  but  where  the  English  word  politics 

jialtik  ";  has  got  current  as  the  equivalent  for  a  lie.     His  notes  of 

1  journej  •  arc  a  careful  and  not  unimportant  geographical  record. — 

fhcn   Uarun  von  Uiihncr.  formerly  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris 

Btl  Rome,  proposed  at  his  advanced  years  to  make  a  tour  through 

British  colonic?,  his  friends  received  the  proposal    with   a  dis- 

raging  silence— the  kind  of  silence,  he  says,  which  in  peoples  is  the 

jof  kings  ;  hut  he  has  not  only  done  his  oi.UOU  miles  in  the  year, 

piUen  araost  entertaining  and  instructive  work  abonc  thejonrncy.t 

^^siteri  India,  the  Cape  Colony,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  and  the 

ikted  .States,  and  chats  pleasantly  and  wii^ely  of  all  he  has  seen. 

remarks  have  often  a  good  deal  of  weight  and  value,  coming  as 

DV  do  from  a  man  of  his  political  experience  and  manifest  sagacity, 

mingled  witb   the  people  ho  met,  not  as  an  Englishman,  but  as  a 

ei({uer.     In   this   respect,  for  exanipk",  he  could  study    the   South 

^rican  question  with  considerable  advantage,  and  his  account  of  that 

ony  is  oue  of  the  lutist  important  and  interesting  parts  of  the  book. — 

George  K.  Raum's  "  Tour  Around  the  World  "  J  is  a  very  diJlercnt 

of  work  from   Uaron  von  Qiibuer's.     It  is  made  up  of  letters 

nttcn  by  an  American  tourist  to  his  mother  from  each  successive 

Jcing- place  iu  his  course  round  the  world.     The  letters  are  apparently 

apijcd  for  tlit*  most  pait  from  the  guide-books,  and  might  without 

have  remained  purely  family  heirlooms. — It  i»  now  nearly  fifty 

since  the  last  Knglish   book  on  the  Azores   was  published — 

liar's  "  Winter  in  the  Azores  " — and  many  changes  have  taken  place 

in  those  remote  and  quiet  ialaudu  since  then,  and  much  fresh 

Eiowlcdge  bos  been  gained.     This  has  been  gathered  by  Mr.  W.  F. 

talker  in  a  very  complete  and  intereatiug  account  of  the  islands.^ 

Walker  describes  their  history,  their  scenery  and  natural  pro- 

pctions,  and  the  habits  and  character  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  gives 

ao  useful  suggestions  to  invalids  who  may  think  of  going  to  them 

ch  of  health,  whether  for  their  baths  or  for  their  climate.     The 

furiiiiihed  with   serviceable    maps    and    illustrations.  —  Don 

loracio  H.  Hammick  bespeaks  the  favour  of  the  reader  for  his  book 

I  "The  Duke  uf  Welliugtou's  Spanish  Estate"  II  by  saying  that  many 

[>kft  Ikavc  been  written  on  Spain,  but  none  ever  so  unlike  any  other  as 

In  a  sense  thh*  is  true.    The  object  of  the  work  seems  to  be  a 

>na1  vindication  of  the  author's  own  relations  with  the  manage^ 

It  of  the  estate  which  was  prei^cnted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  iu 

14    by  the  Spanish   nation,  and    ha*    apparently  been    deplorably 

**  Notoa  of  k  .Jmmtiy  from  Kusvfiin  to  Hamadan  sckms  the  Korttttuui  CoUDti;.*' 
rfJ.P.  R«t.     Madru  :  E.  Kcj-s 
Ti  •■  TIinKigb  tliu  Uritiib  Kmpire."    Uy  Boroo  tod  llabiiflr.     London:  .lokn  Mumy. 

^^  F.RG.8. 


-,  or    Wettern  IrIiuuIc." 
■  r  ft  Co. 


Uy    Walter    Prederiok    Walker, 
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neglected  by  him  and  bis  successors  since ;  bwt  the  intprcst   of 
book  Itcsiu  the  light  it  throws  on  t!ie  socini  and  ccouoDUclifc  of  tie 
Spanish  peasantry,  and  in  the  details  of  estate  management  into  whicli 
it  enters. 

MiBCKLrANTJOPs. — At  the  happy  sn^estion   of  Professor    W.    T. 
Oairdncr,  the  Sanitary  Institute  has   published  a  ftclection  from  the 
annual  reports  made  by  the  late  Dr.  M'illiam  Farr  as  superintendent 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Registrar-General's  Oflice.*     Odi 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  variety  as  well  as  the  great  intem 
of  the  information  contained   in  the  volume  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  movement  of  population,  and  it  would  certaiuir  be  well  if  tbe 
example  set  by  the  Sanitary  institute  were  largely  followed,  and  the 
masses  of  important  knowledge  now  buried  in  our  blue-books  were  in 
this  way  collected  and  recovered  lor  general  use, — Useful  work  of  thia 
kind  is  being  done  in  another  field  by  Mr.  Oomme,  who  gives  ua 
a  fresh  volume  of  his  classified   collection   of  the   contents  of  the 
Oentlemans  Magazine  from   1731  to  1868.    The  present  volamef' 
begins  a  new  department,  that  of  Archaeology,  on  which  the  GentU- 
man's  Magaz-i'ne  used  to  puhlieib  numerous  contributions.     Some  oC 
these  were  written  by  scieniific  archseologi-sts,  but  even  ulicre  they  do 
not  meet  tiie  requirements  of  modern  science,  they  are  useful  for  deter- 
mining tlie  condition  of  monuments  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  interest.   Mr.  Oomme  adds  a  few  judicious  notes  and  mr 
index.    The  letters  of  George  Sand  have  been  translated  and  edited,  with 
some  notes  and  a  biogiaphical  sketch  of  the  authoress,  by  Mr.  K.  L.  d« 
Beaufort,;  aud  publisbed  in   three  considerable  volumes.     In  them- 
sclvt'K  thoHC  letters   arc  disappuiuting  aud  few  of  them  would  call  fof 
publication  on  their  own  merits;  but  their  biographical  value  is  high, 
and  in  this  respect  the  more  commonplace  of  them  are  not  the  least 
valuable,  for  they  show  ns  some  of  the  better  sides  of  a  nature  which 
is  apt  to  be  misunderstood.    Uhey  throw  interesting  lights,  too,  on  tbe 
working  of  Socialistic  and  other  movements  in  France.     Those  to 
Mazziui  and  Flaubert  are  among  the  best.^ — Au  attempt  by  i'rofesmr 
Pnsnett  of  Auckland,  in  his  work,  "(Comparative  Litrrnture/'^  one  of 
the  Internatiuual   Scientific  .Series,  to  put  the  bouds  of  science  on 
poetry  is  at  least  a  very  able  one.     Buckle  tried  the  same  method  witl 
history.     Success  cannot  be  expected  in  cither  case,  individuals  beiog 
too  strong  for  their  surroundings  in  bo  many  instances  as  to  vitiate 
the  laws  which  science  intends  to  be  axiomatic.      Mucli   that   Dr. 
Posoett  says,  in  most  «uggc!ttive  and  learned  fatthion,  is  as  useful  for 
his  opponents  as  his  friends.     The  relativity  of  literature,  foliowed 
thi-ougii  the  clan,  the  city  commonwealth,  the  uatiou,  to  cosmopoUtia 
breadth,  may   be  true,    as  the  author   richly  illustrates;    but  there 
is  much  more  in  a  Dante  or  a   Shakespeare  than  the  evolution  of 
their  periods.     The  work  shows  nide  sympathy  in  many  direction 

*  "ViUi  SUtutics."  By  William  Farr.  M.P.  Edited  by  Koel  B.  HonplMvyf 
London  :  Ww-ani  .Stanford- 

+  Tto  CrVn//rnian'ji  Matjasinr  Libimry  :  "  Archw>logy "  P«H  1.  By  K  T*.  lioOUB*. 
London  :  Eiliot  Stock.  T  Looilon  :  Ward  &  nownry. 

g  *■  Comjiftntivc  Litemture."  By  Hntchetoo  .MaL;iuU>  I*uBiielt,  M.A.,  LL-D . 
F.L.8.,  Bariiflter-at-lAw  ;  I'rofcuor  ui  ('iaMitn  and  Kngltah  UtiTstura,  URirtts^ 
College,  Auckland.  Xew  Zealand  ;  Antli&rof  "Tlu!  Htstoncal  Method,"  Ae.  IokIm: 
Kegui  Paul,  Tnuiai  &  Ca  ' 
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-To  lovers  of  music  and  its  professors  Miss  Aray  Kar's  letters,  under 
be  title  of**  Miisic-Study  iu  tieruiany  "  •  will  be  as  iutcrcfctiiig  uow  iii 
llG  new  Ei);*lisli  edition  as  they  were  some  years  a^o,  when   they 
ppearcd  in  Aineriea.     Uf  Liszt  in  his  home  at  Weimar  there  in  much 
ithusiostic  account ;  and  knowledge,  chicHy  in  the  superlative  key,  is 
|iven  of  many  other  miisiciaus  less  known  to  fame.     Misa  Fay  uii|;)it 
_baye  wished  to  he  saved  i'roni  the  extraordin;try  preface  to  this  edition 
her  friend  Sir  Georpe  Grove.— It  ia  impoasibltf  to  say  aDytliinj; 
enio)  of  *' A  Study  of  Victor   Ilnso/'t     For  all  the  early  promise, 
[r.  Swinburne  hiia  hccn  louf?  cxcolliog  hinuelf  in  de^eaeration  at  each 
Bccefii^ive  effort  iu  verse  and  prose.     HIa  exaggerations  hare  made  his 
erary  criticism  absolutely  worthless,  and  his  suporlativcs  of  admira- 
on  for  the  fireworks  of  Hugo  have  here  reached  the  point  of  not  only 
eiug  maudlin,  but  grovelling.     The  attacks  upon  Carlyle,  "  Coppcr- 
XDouth"  aa  he  nicknames  him,  heeause   one   of  many  who   will  not 
Itol  Shelley  and  the   Frenchman,  show  that  even  Mr.  Swinburne  is 
Ot  quite  without  doubts  iu  worship  of    this  balf-poet,  notwithstand- 
Jg- his  meandering  protests.     To  rank  Hugo  with,  not  to  say  above, 
octhc,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  is  exactly  the  same  kind  ol  criticism 
^   classing    Dore   with   Raphael,  Michael    Angelo,  and  Titian.     The 
amazing  thing  is,  that  there  are  cultivated  Englishmen  who  believe  in 
~^e  man  as  a  poet,  whose  real  valncis  to  be  found  in  his  power  of  telling 
pnaational  tale$. — The  verdict  on  Mr.  George  Barnett  Smith's  new 
"  The  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,"!  cannot  be  one  of 
approval.     Compared    with    his  previous   political    biographies, 
monograms  on   Melbourne,   PeeJ,  Uussell,  Derby,  Aboixleen, 
Iroerstou,  Bcaconsiicld,  Gladstone,  and  Salishury,  are  mere  exereiiios. 
be  atyle  is  clear  enough,  and  the  judgment,  from  the  Liberal  point  of 
view,  sound ;  but  there   is  a    general  want  of  purpose  and  strength 
which  giveA  the   sense  of  commonplace   even   to  what  ought  to  be 
important.     The  main  idea  is  not  happy,  the   lives  overlapping  e»(-h 
ther  to  coiifusion.     Of  (iladistone  and  Heaconsfield  the  utereotyped 
Driraits  arc  drawn  with  a  more  sketchy  pen   than  Mr  Smith  on   his 
st  rcc4)rd  ought  to  allow  hiraaelf.     The  book  has  popular  point:). — - 
lurdett  8  "  OfHcial  Intelligence"^  haid  already  in  the  past  four  years  of 
existence,  won  a  well-dcscrved  name  as  a  very  careful  and  complete 
Itanual  of  British,  American,  and  Foreign  Securities,  but  the  volume 
Br  the  present  year  takes  a  new  departure  by  furnishing  some  ehaptcra 
financial  topics  of  public  interest,  such  as  imperial  and  local  taxa- 
Dn,  colonial  loans,    Indian  finance  and  Indian  railways,  municipal 
ance  and  corporation  stocks,  &c.    These  chapters  constitute  a  most 
efui  feature.    They  are  extremely  well  done,  and  contain  in  a  con- 
densed form  much  information  of  a  special  kind  which  is  not  generally 
accessible. — Prince  Ibraliim-liilmy  has  beguiled  the  hours  of  his  exile 
by  a  work  of  serious  and  scholarly  labour,  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
'  i  country,  of  all  printed  books,  pcrioiUcal  writings,  papers  of  learned 

*  Mtuic-Stuily   >t>  Liemuuiy."     Fcom   tlic    liumo  Correspoudcacc  of   Amy   Kb\ 
ODiIon  :  MucuiiUaD  A  Co. 

"A    8tuily    ol    Victur    Hugo."     By   Algeroun    Charles    Swinbiirne.      Lotidou. 
bait"  &  Wjorlua, 

.t  "The   Prime  MioiflictB  of  Queen  Victorik.'*    Br  0.  Butiett  Smith,  author  of 
^I'oet)  and  ft'ovdiats."  Jcc-    LondoD  :  Oeorge  Boatl«axe  &  Som. 
1  Lojidon  :  Siiottuvoude  St  Co. 
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societies,  maps,  cliarts,  papyri,  mannscripts,  drawings,  &c.,  treatiug ' 
Egypt  aud  the  Soudan.*  The  first  volume,  which  has  just  appcar«l, 
is  singularly  careful  aud  complete.  In  committing  it  to  the  public, 
his  Ilighucss  quotes  the  Turkish  proverb:  "The  tongue  and  hand 
apprentice  shake  in  the  presence  of  liis  master/'  but  in  this  case  the 
work  is  really  such  as  a  master  in  bibliography  would  have  no  rcasoa 
to  be  ashamed  of.- — A  very  useful  and  handy  "Historical  Atlas "t 
comes  to  us  from  America.  It  contains  11 1  maps,  and  the  author,  Dr. 
Rubcrt  H.  Labberton,  has  written  opposite  each  u  brief  explanatory 
statement  on  the  period  it  delineates.  Both  maps  and  text  are  well 
executed,  and  the  book  will  supply  a  want  long  much  felt  in  our 
educational  system. —  From  Mr.  John  Ashton's  industrious  pen — 
aud  scissors — wc  have  another  two-volume  work  on  the  social  life 
of  England  in  former  times,  "  The  Dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."J 
The  nature  of  Mr.  Ashton's  works  is  well  known,  and  they  enjoy  a 
certain  amount  of  public  favour.  They  arc  made  up  of  intcrefltiog 
but  very  miscellaneous  scraps  aud  cuttings  from  coutemporary  pnbli- 
cations,  with  appropriate  Ulustrations  from  contemporary  prints ;  and 
if  they  cannot  be  nmked  high  in  point  of  literary  workmanship  or 
liistoricat  value,  they  arc  certainly  entertaining  and  easy  rewling. 
The  present  work  deals  with  the  first  few  years  of  this  century.— 
"  An  Old  .Shropshire  Oak,"^  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  has  a  flavour 
of  an  earlier  literary  time,  when  men  still  had  leisure  and  enjoyed 
it  with  their  books.  Mr.  Warter  was  Southey's  son-in-law,  and  shon 
in  the  present  work  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  literature,  every 
page  bristling  with  felicitous  and  rare  quotations.  The  old  oak  at  Mr. 
Wartcr's  home  in  Shropshire  is  supposed  to  relate  its  reminiscence* 
for  the  last  six  hundred  years,  and  what  ita  father  had  told  it  of  the 
times  before  that ;  and  in  this  way  M  r.  Warter  runs — or  rather  satmten 
in  a  musing,  gossiping,  always  agreeable  and  instructive  way — over  Ihf 
whole  history  of  the  county  during  that  long  period. 


*  '*  The  Literature  of  ^gypt  nnd  the  Soudui,  from  Uic  Karlicwt  times  to  tbe  TEsr  I8B 
ineloBive."    By  U.  11.  Priuc«  IbraLim-Hilmy.     Louiloa:  Tnibuw- &  Co.     | 
t  LoadoD :  MacmilUa  &  Co.        f  IjohUou  :  Uawin, 
§  London  :   Kegwi  P«ul,  Trench  &  Co. 
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THE  Constitution  which  Mr.  Gladstone  desires  to  create  in  Ireland 
is  modelled  on  the  system  existing  in  the  great  colouiea  of  the 
empire.  There  are  certain  rariatious  and  some  novelties  iu  the 
Irish  scheme,  but  these  are  the  lines  on  which  it  is  drawn.  I 
have  sat  for  twenty  years  and  upwards  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
greatest  but  one  of  British  possessions;  have  administered  its  Con- 
stitution in  political  offices,  and,  after  it  had  been  tested  by  experi- 
ence and  subjected  to  long  and  searching  criticism,  hare  helped  to 
modify  it  from  time  to  time  in  various  directions.  I  naturally  made 
the  proceedings  of  other  British  possessions  a  constant  study,  and  J 
purpose  to  calamine  the  institutions  about  to  be  created  in  my  native 
country  by  the  light  of  this  experience. 

At  the  outset  one  most  recognize  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  is  not 
one  of  the  fatal  half-measures  which  fail  because  they  satisfy  no 
one.  He  has  had  the  supreme  wisdom  to  gratify  the  self-respect  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  proposes  to  legislate.  It  is  not  the  spectre 
of  a  Parliament  he  designs  to  create,  but  a  Sovereign  Legislature,  the 
supreme  master  withiu  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  And  for  this 
reason,  though  it  is  impaired  by  concessions  to  the  prejudice  or 
panic  of  colleagues  and  supporters,  the  Irish  race  throughout  the 
world  will  receive  it  with  enthusiasm.  A  sensitive  and  generous 
people,  cnuscious  of  all  he  has  done  and  dared  on  their  behalf,  will 
desire  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  they  will  listen  cheer- 
fully to  the  advice  to  use  magnanimously  a  concession  so  magnani- 
mously desigucd,  and  carried  out  with  courage  so  unflinching. 

I  need  not  pause  to  describe  what  colonial  liberty  is,  or  what  it 
has  accomplished.  It  is  not  disputed  that  life  and  property  arc 
nowhere  more  secure^  that  order  is  nowhere  establiiihcd  on  a  surer 
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basis,  or  the  will  of  the  community  ascertained  more  promptly  or 
authentically  than  in  the  great  colouies. 

Why  should  this  system,  in  successful  operatioo  in  a  dcwen 
prosperouK  States,  not  be  extended  to  Ireland?  Mr.  Chamberlaiii, 
echoing  previous  objectors,  tells  us  why,  "  Canada,"  he  says,  "  is 
loyal  and  friendly  to  this  country ;  Ireland,  I  am  sorry  to  sayt  nl 
this  moment  is  not  loyal,  and  cannot  be  considered  friendly."  I  will 
not  dispnte  cither  proportion;  Canada  is  loyal,  doubtless,  and 
Ireland  is  deeply  and  justly  discontented.  But  to  men  familiar 
with  the  facts,  this  is  the  most  stringent  argument  for  acccjiting  Sfr. 
Gladstone's  proposal.  When  it  was  determined  to  confer  Home  Uult 
on  Canada,  Canada  was  in  the  precise  temper  which  Mr.  Chamljerlain 
attributes  to  Ireland  to-day.  She  did  not  get  Home  Rule  because 
she  was  loyal  and  friendly,  but  she  is  loyal  and  friendly  because  she 
got  Home  Kule.  A  couple  of  years  before  tbat  concession  was  made 
Lower  Canada  rose  in  arms  ogainst  the  Crowo.  And  not  withoot 
adequate  cause.  The  Frencb  Canadians  were  treated  with  a  perfidy  u 
shameless  as  the  Irish  after  the  surrender  of  Limerick.  'When  tic 
North  AmcricaD  colonies  revolted  against  George  III.,  they  invited 
the  co-operation  of  the  Canadians,  hut  the  Canadians  declined  the 
overture,  and  maintained  their  loyalty  to  the  British  flag.  Whea 
the  war  wm  over,  the  insurgent  provinces  were  acknowledged  ai  a 
Free  Republic,  and  the  Canadians  got  a  Legislative  Assembly  which 
had  been  promised  as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty.  But  the  Act  whidb 
created  it  placed  it  under  the  feet  of  &  ^waai- Government  and 
Legislative  Council  of  Englishmen,  into  which  no  Canadian  vts 
permitted  to  enter.  They  struggled  for  justice  through  tedious 
years ;  their  leader  used  the  Assembly  as  an  organ  to  formnlnto  their 
claims,  and  he  waa  the  first  to  demand  the  perfect  parliamentary 
government  which  now  exists  in  all  the  populous  colonies.  Joba 
Pym  waa  not  more  certainly  the  author  of  a  Free  Parliament  is 
England,  or  Lonl  Grey  of  a  Reformed  Parliament,  than  Ijouis  Papi* 
neau  was  the  author  of  colonial  liberty  wherever  it  is  enjoyed.  At 
long  and  latt  he  resorted  to  force,  when  reason  had  appealed  in  vaia, 
and  he  was  beaten  and  fled  for  his  life.  Ibcsc  were  Celts  and  Cntholica, 
it  may  be  said,  who  were  unduly  impatient.  But  at  the  same  tirac 
Upper  Canada,  which  had  been  created  by  the  Imperial  Govcrnmenfi 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Lower  Province,  and  was  inhabited  by 
English  and  Scotch,  rose  also  in  arms  under  a  Scotch  Prc!)byterian, 
declaring  that  government  from  Downing  Street  was  an  intobfrahle 
grievance.  They  were  easily  defeated,  but  thcii"  action  made  tiicir 
cause  understood  at  home,  and  before  twice  twelve  monthit  bad 
elapsed,  Responsible  Government  was  conferred  upon  both  provinces, 
and  some  of  the  men  who  had  recently  been  gazetted  a«  traitors  wiro 
sitting  iu  the  seat  of  authority  and  administering  the  affiurs  of  Umj 
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cotoDj.  Canada  has  been  contented  and  loyal  from  that  time  forth ; 
but  this  is  a  transaction  which  scarcely  bears  out  Mr.  Chambcrl;iin's 
contention.  Canada  was  as  discontented  and  disloyal  when  Home 
Rule  was  refused  as  Ireland  is  to-day;  if  Ireland  is  to  bo  made  a 
Canada,  the  road  is  plain. 

The  same  story  might  be  told  of  other  colonics  mutatis  mutandu. 
Id  the  Cape  the  system  noir  known  as  "  Boycotting  "  had  its  origin. 
The  colonists  starved  the  Governor  and  his  Executive  into  sub- 
mission ou  the  question  of  admitting  convicts.  They  did  not  fight, 
because  they  were  too  few  for  physical  resistance ;  but  they  paralyzed 

K  Executive  by  a  social  insurrection,  in  which  they  refused  to  supply 
at,  drinkf  or  service  of  any  character.  Briton  and  Boer  emulated 
:h  other  in  this  work.  They  completely  succeeded :  convicts  were 
withdrawn ;  they  got  a  Legislature,  to  express  their  wishes  by  more 
legitimate  methods ;  and,  finally,  when  they  became  sufficiently 
namcrous,  they  got  Responsible  Government.     As  a  natural  result, 

K  English  colonists  of  tbo  Cape  arc  more  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
empire  at  present  than  the  citizens  of  London  or  Birmingham. 
But    these    arc    examples    for    the    most    part     from    Northern 
races  ;    the   Irish,  it  seems,  are   a  peculiar  people,  in  whom   fair 
dealing    docs   not    beget  contentment  or   gratitude.      "  Why,"   the 
Philistines  demand,  with    cmel   and  cynical  effrontery — "  why  have 
they  never  been  content  with  the  laws  and   institutions  which  are 
sufficient  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  ?"     The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.     Never  for  one  hour  has  Ireland  been  governed  as  England  is 
^hvemed.     Never  in   one  single  Act  of  Parliament,  except  the  one 
^Kticli  enabled   the   country  to   send   eighty-six   Nationalists  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  the  same  principles  been  applied  to  the 
two  countries.     Never  since  William  of  Nassau  made  and  broke  the 
^^ticlcs  of  Limerick  down  to  this  day  has  a  single  Irish  Catholic  sat 
^P  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  empire.  Never  since  the  Union 
^idmitted  us  to  an  equal  share  in  the  British  Constitution  have  three 
consecutive  years  passed  without  an  Act  of  the  United  Parliament 
luspeuding  in  Ireland  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  in  force  in 
the  other  island.     Our  local  industries  have  disap{>eared  under  laws 
framed  in  Loudon  to  destroy  them.  Our  young  men  have  no  career  at 
home,  and  itill  fly  away  to  foreign  countries  to  seek  one.     We  are 
sioking  under  a  burthen  of  taxes  beyond  our  strength  imposed  upon 
jjjM  at  Westminster.      Englishmen  of  all  classes  are  joyfully  welcomed 
^pto  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  ;  while  under  these  equal  laws  do 
Trishman    is    permitted    to  learn    the   art  of  defending  bia    native 
puntry.      The    youth    of    England    and    Scotland    are    trained   in 
tiristian  schools   supported    by  the    State;  by  an    incredibly    base 
exception.  Catholic  Ireland  is  denied  the  right  of  training   its   youth 
itt  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God  in  any  school  or  college  where  the 
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Stntc  has  autlioritv.     Men  vho  would  not  endure  that  system  f< 
tlieir  own  children  in&ict  it  on  ours.      Tliese  are  some  of  the  eqn 
laws    which     we    reject    with    unaccountable     perversity.       It 
humiliating  to  recite   this    litany  of  commonplaces ;    but  objoctioi 
which  have  been  answered  a  thousand  times  start  up  anew  to  bar  o 
way  to  justice,  and  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  ignore  them.      When  wetu 
from  Ireland  to  rcganl  the  conduct  of  Irishmen  who  hare  had  fai 
play,  what  do  we  find  ?     There  was  loud  exultation  a  few  months  agi 
throughout  England  at  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  New  South  WalcsJ 
which  despatched  an  expedition  to  the  Soudan  at  its  proper  cost.   Bu: 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  that  proceeding?    The  Prime  Minisi 
was  the  Australian  son   of  an   Irish   Catholic.     AVheu  an  emiunt 
public   man^  who,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  came   from   Birminghajn, 
took   exception   to    the   legality   of   the    proceeding,   the    populnrc 
supported  it  cnthuisiastically,  and  in  New  South  Wales  every  third 
niau  is  an  Irish  Catholic.      Its   most    conspicuous   defender  was  Sir 
Patrick  JeuningSj  who  is  now  Prime  Minister ;  a  man  bom  and  brrd 
in  Ulster,  but  who  belongs  to  the  race  and  religion  of  the  majority  of 
Irishmen.      These    are    facts,    I    think,    calculated    to    modify  Mr. 
Chnmberlain^s  opinion,  and  induce  iiim  to  believe  that   the  maxin, 
"  Like  casCj  like  mle,"  has  a  world-wide  npplicatioD.      But  these  arc 
not  the  only  facts ;  bow  many  Irish  regiments  fought  in  the  uab 
army  with  the  Australian  coutiugcnt — Irish  peasants  in  red  coati? 
Men  of  Irish  birth  or  blood  have  held  the  supreme  offices  of  goven* 
ment  in  all  the  great   possessions  of  the  empire,  and  I  have  nenr 
heard  of  any  caae  in  which  they  faile<l  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted 
to   them   adequately   and    honourably.      Such    offices    arc    held   bj 
Irishmen  at  this  hour,  and  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
these  experienced  rulers  of  free  communities  who  did  not  insist  that 
bis  native  country  also  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  fuuctiODi  of 
sel  f-  government. 

"  Canada  is  loyal  and  Ireland  is  discontented/'  but  there  has  been 
a  sectional  rebellion  in  the  Dominion  within  the  present  ye&r.  It 
was  suppressed,  indccdj  by  a  native  Governmeut,  and  nobody  c»rc» 
to  remember  it.  Should  the  same  thing  occur  in  Ireland,  bo* 
trinmphantiy  it  would  be  cited  as  a  confirmation  of  all  the  blwi 
prophecies  to  which  we  have  been  treated  of  late.  The  human  »« 
under  the  same  conditions  exhibits  the  same  phenomena  everywhere ; 
injustice  begets  resistance,  and  equity  is  the  sole  soil  from  whick 
contentment  and  loyalty  spring. 

Mr.  Trcvelyan  pushes  the  same  objection  a  stage  farther  when  lifl 
suggests  that  Ilgan  and  Sheridan  will  be  members  of  the  lri«h 
Parliament.  If,  as  he  supposes,  they  were  implicated  in  the  f«J 
mnrder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  (on  which  I  pronounce  w 
opinion),  I  do  not  believe   they  will  ever  sit  there.     But  if  they  be 
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only  men  who  were  engaged  in  reToIutionary  designs^  he  exacts  a 
prudery  from  an  Irish  Parliament  which  the  Legislatures  he  approves 
of  hare  not  exercised.  A  few  years  after  the  Canadian  insurrcctioa 
wu  suppressed,  the  two  leaders.  Papineau  and  Mackenzie,  sat  iu  the 
Legislature  of  the  respective  colonies  which  they  had  led  in  arms. 
How  few  Englishmen  remember  that  misgoTeniment  drove  the 
Aiutralian  diggers  to  arms  a  generation  ago,  and  that  their  leader 
ha»  since  been  repeatedly  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  is  at  thie 
moraent  Si>eaker  iu  the  Parliament  of  Victoria  ?  What  a  statesman 
ould  desire,  I  think,  is  that  honourable  men  of  these  antecedents 
ihould  accept  the  new  system  loyally,  and  become  agents  of  peace 
and  progress  under  it. 

would  befit   a   man  of  so  wide  reading  as  Mr.  Trcvelyan  to 
cr   whether  his  fears   are   not  akin   to  former  alarms    which 
so  visionary  that  they  are  now   forgotten,  except  by  students 
e  himself.     The  Pirst  admission  of  Catholics  into  the  army,  the 
employment  of  Irish  K>Idiers  in  the   Imperial  service  outside  of 
:land,    were   met    with   shrieks  of   mgc    and   panic.       But    Irish 
Idiers  have  since  served  the   Crown  for  two  centuries,  and   have 
ey  ever  betrayed  it?     The  enrolment  of  Highland  regiments  begot 
cutical   apprehension  and  the  same  dismal   forebodings.      Pass   to 
vil  affairs,  and  it  is  the  same  story  of  hobgoblins  ;  even  the  Duke  of 
rdliugton  was  persuaded  that  Parliamentary  Reform  endangered  the 
istecicc  of  the  Crown.      It  was,  of  course,  no  better  in  the  colonics ; 
the  clamour  against  conceding  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
as  as  loud   and   angry  as  it    is  in   the  Irish  case,     llic  Canadian 
'oriea  foretold  dire  ruin  when  Responsible  Government  was  promised  j 
and  in  Anstralia  Sir  Charles    Hotham,   then  Governor  of  Victoria, 
asanred  the  Colonial  Office  confidentially  that,  if  patronage  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Government  to  Ministers,  the  tariff"  at  which  offices 
would  be  sold  would  become  as  notorious  as  the  price  of  a  railway 
icket. 

His  late  colleagues  arc  persuaded  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  a 
fatnl  mistake.  T  remember  one  of  his  '*  fatal  mistakes,"  thirty  years 
vniv,  which  gives  me  other  ho|)e8.  The  man  sitting  next  me  iu  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons  nudged  me  one  evening,  and  whimpered  that 
''Gladstone  was  going  to  commit  political  suicide."  He  made  one 
of  the  most  cogent  and  persuasive  speeches  it  ever  has  been  my 
forttioc  to  hear  against  the  Crimean  War.  The  feeling  of  the  House 
and  the  country  was  decidedly  against  him  at  tlie  moment,  hut  who 
applauds  or  justifies  the  Crimean  War  to-day  V  He  performed  on 
that  occaaiou  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  a  man  of  genius — he 
anticipated  opinion  by  a  decade.  That  war,  into  which  the  country 
jo_\  fully  followed  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  road  to  disaster,  cost  it 
ore    iu   perpetuity   than   Mr,    Gladstone  proposes  to   ri*k   for  the 
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GstablishmcDt  of  permanent  peace  iu  Ireland.     It  added  »  htmdred 
milLiotiB  to  the  National  Debt  vrithout  benetit  to  any  mau  or  iatemt,    . 
except  the  gingerbread  euipirc  of  Louin  Napoleon.  fl|| 

The  Ulatcr  members  transcend  Knglish  alurmtsts  in  their  Tatid-^ 
nations.     They  and  their  backers  cry,  "  Look  at  thedyuumiterft  and 
Moonlighters ;    is  it  to  these  raiscrcnnts  you  will  entrust  political 
power  ?  "     Do  dynamiters  and  Alooulightcrs  constitute  the  generous, 
higb-apirited  Irish  race  ?     One  might  as  honestly  call   the  wrecker* 
ot'  Oxford  Street  and  Pali  Mail  the  English  people.     Irinh  N&liuu« 
alists,  who  love  ordered  liberty  and  desire  fair  play  and  equal  juatictj 
men  who  will  consider  it  tbc  crowning  glory  of  their    lives  to  tierYfl 
in  an  Irish  Parliament   and   labour  to   keep   its  aims   high  and  H 
spirit  generous,  may   be  trusted   to  deal  with   Captain   ^loonlight 
Wheu  they  posaeas  the   key  of  their  house   they  will  know  how  to^ 
keep  order  io  it.     For  my  part,  I  go  cordially  for  every  measure  of 
protection  for  the  minority  iu  Ulster  or  elsewhere ;  I  wish  them  to 
be  treated  not  only  justly,  hut  magoauimously.     I  would  rather  die 
resisting  it  than  that  any  religious  ascendancy  should  be  established 
in  Ireland.      But,  after  all  this,  I  pray  the  English  reader  to  remember 
that   the  worst    enormities    the   minority   predict    are   precisely  the 
wrongs  which  they  and  theirs  have  inflicted  onus.     And  not  indoid 
generations  atoitc,  when   our  houses  were  wrecke^l  and   our  chapels 
burnt  as  an   evening's  recreation,  but  within  roy  own  memory.     I 
was  bom  and  reared  in  Ulster,  and  in  my  boyhood  1  saw  a  Catholic 
murdered  on  the  streets  of  my    native   town  without  any  chance  of 
redress.      I    have   seen   a  conspicuous   murderer   enjoying    absolute 
impunity  because  his   brethreu  iu  the  jury-box  would  not  coUTict 
him   on   the   plaincitt   evidentn;.      Nay,    I   have   seen    this    w 
nominated  fur  an  otlirc  controlling  the  odmiuiHtratiuu  of  ji> 
the  bailiwick  where  his  offence  was  committed,     I  have  seen  bencbaj 
where  the  magistrates   and    their  oOicors  conspired   in  an   Oras^ 
Lwigc  before  they  met  in    the  Court-house,  and   where  there  wasii 
little  chance  of  justice  for  a  Ciitbolie  as  of  justice  for  a  Cliristiiu 
under  the  Mussulman.      When  I   was  a   schoolboy  there  was  bat  i 
single  Catholic  school  in  my  native  county,  or  in  my  native  proiiDoe 
of  Ulster,  above  the  condition  of  a  poor  school,  while  on  all  sidei 
there   were   educational  institutions  endowed    from    the  plunder  of 
Celtic  property.     There  was  no  uuivcraity  in  Irelund  where  Catholics 
could  win  any  distinction  without  taking  the  Sacrament  of  the  Churcb 
of  England.      Catholics  had  uot  only  no  place  in  Parliament,  hut  wc 
conld  not  sit  in  the  pettiest  corporation  of  our  native  country  1    Aiul 
whan  were  any  of  these  fetters  taken  olf,  and  a  scrap  of  liberty  gaiori* 
without  provoking  an  uproar  among  the  minority  like  the  otic  •* 
arc  witnessing  at  present  ?     The  great  ofl'ence  of  the  minority,  Mr. 
Ooscbon  suggests,  is  fidelity  to  the  British  connection.     Their  grcst 
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ence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  them  better,  is  that  they  hare 
|Ucvcr  loved  auything  but  their  own  interest  and  the  plea&urc  of  in- 
'flicliniir  paiu  and  humiliation.     Love  of  country  they  do  not  com- 
relieud,  and  even  their  fidelity  to  party  has  been  denied.     Stanley 
UilFord,    father    of!    the    late  Lord  Chancellor,    declared  that    their 
traiiitiunal    praotieo    was     to     get    all  they    could    in    the     name 
of  Protestantism,    and   scoff   at  its  iutcresti;    when    they   competed 
with  their  own.     They   are  as  tit   &ubjecUi   for  generous  sympathy 
as   Mr.   Goachcn's  other   friemls,  the    Pashas   in   Egypt  and  Maee- 
^ovtia.     In  "wbut  case    have   they   ever  practised  the  fair  play  which 
they  in«st   wc  would  deny  thcra?     Do   Irish    peers  by  any  chanec 
«loct    their    representatives  from     the    Liberal    minority    of   their 
order?     Do    Tory    municipalities   or    boards     of    guardians    ever 
choose    Liberal    or    National   officers  ?       In    Belfast,   where  there 
arc    seventy    thousand  Catholics,  only  two  men  of  that  community 
hAve  been  able  to  make  their  way  into   the  corporation  in   forty 
years.     And    worse,  to   my  thinking,  thau  the   exclusive  minority 
in.  Ulster  are  some  of  the   backet's   they  have  found  in  Kugland.     I 
have  read  with  mixed  astonishment  and  contempt  the   plea  for  the 
Union  which  judges^  statesmeuj  and  nobles  have  set  out  in  the  Times. 
It   is   for  the   ii|tercst  and  cuuveuience  of  England  to  maintain  the 
Voioa,  and  maintained  it  must  he.   There  is  nowhere  in  these  vigorous 
performances  any  serious  recognition  of  the  rights  and  interests  which 
Ireland  has  in  the  premises.     The  cardinal  maxim  in  virtue  of  which 
«.  better  and   nobler   civilization   superseded  the  "  beauty  that  was 
Greece  and  the  glory  that  was  Heme/'  the  liigher  lavr  than  personal 
gain  or  loss  which  the  Kuler  of  the  universe  has  established  to  regn- 
lAtc  onr  dealings  with  our  neighbours,  is  as  much   ignored  by  these 
distingni»hcd  and   learned   persons  as  if  the  impulses  of  brute  force 
and  bast:  !ieLi'- indulge  nee  were  still   the   approved  canons  of  human 
action.     The  foundation  of  their  claim    to  dispose  of  our  national 
intcrcKtfl  at  their  pleasure,  and  not  ours,  is  ideuticaL   in  spirit  with 
the  claim  finally  surrendered  at  Kichmoud  to  the  sword  of  General 
Grant,  amid  tiic  applause  of  mankind — the  claim,  to  wit,  to  tra0ic 
in  the   blood   and  sweat  of  fellow-creatures   for   some   local  or  indi- 
vidual profit  of  the  traflicker.      The  blind  vengeance  of  dynamiters, 
who    pursue    their    schemes    without    discriminating    between   the 
innocent  and  the   guilty,   and   in   apparent  disregard  of  the  wrong 
they  may  Inflict,  ia  a  horrible  spectacle ;  but  the  moralist  would  not 
find  it  easy  to  distinguish  it  au  fond  from   the   arrogant  selfishncsa 
which    rcfusett   to  cuusldcr  the  demands  of  justice  because  of  some 
dasft,  naliuiiai,  ur  personal  interest  which  is  pampered   by  maintain- 
ing the  wrong.     Let  us  assume  (what  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe) 
that  Home  Rule  in   Ireland  would  inflict  some   injury  or  inconve- 
nience on  England  ;  has  she  any  more  right  to  hold  a  neighbouring 
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people  in  slavery   far  her   profit  or   plcasurfc  than   the   planter  of 
Jamaica  or  the  slave-owuor  of  Alabama  had  that  right? 

When  this  Bill  goes  to  a  Committee  it  ia  the  tultaitted  cleaign  of 
its  author  that  it  shall  be  subjected  to  searchiag  criticiam^  and 
nmcoded  wherever  ameudment  is  showu  to  be  neceasarj.  Mr. 
Gludstouc  iutimated  at  the  very  outset,  before  his  plan  was  speciSed, 
his  wiUiugacss  to  consider  suggestions  from  all  who  liave  iatercsi^ 
at  stake.  This,  it  seems  to  lue,  is  the  true  road  to  a  final  settle* 
mcnt.  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  American  publicists  who 
founded  the  Constitution  of  their  country  on  bases  which  have 
withstood  the  strain  of  a  century  proceeded  in  this  fashion.  ITicy 
iuquiredj  listened,  reflected^  and  then  acted,  and  their  work  hai 
proved  indestructible.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  competing  plans.  When 
u  great  Minister,  who  controls  opinion  as  no  one  has  done  sixiGb  the 
first  Pitt,  and  a  great  party  adopt  a  public  measure,  it  becomes  tiic 
only  basis  on  which  men  who  have  the  same  end  in  view  can  work. 
But  a  Constitution,  like  a  coat,  must  be  constructed  with  relation  to 
the  necessities  and  convenience  of  the  wearer,  or  there  is  maoifcri 
risk  of  a  misfit.  The  statesman  who  framed  this  measure  has  not 
the  assistance  in  his  Cabinet  of  one  man  of  Irish  birth^  blood,  ur 
experience,  except  misleading  experience  in  Dublin  Castle ;  and,  whco 
the  Constitution  nuder  which  our  country  must  live  is  at  stake, 
Irishmen  have  a  clear  right  and  duty  to  make  themselves  heard  oq 
points  where  the  native  is  the  best  judge.  In  this  spirit  I  humblj 
submit  the  suggestions  of  one  Irishman  who  has  thought  of  nothing 
so  habitually  siuce  his  earliest  days  as  how  a  just  and  final  settle- 
ment  of  the  Irish  question  may  be  obtained. 

I.  The   withdrawal   of  the    Irish   members  from    the   House  fi 
Commons  while  Ireland  is  still  liable  to  Customs  duties  payable  to 
the  British  exchequer  cannot,  of  course^  be  logically  or  oonfctstii- 
tionally  defended.     But,  if  the  Irish  accept  this  arrangement,  tbc 
anomaly  disappears.     For  my  part,  I  would  gladly  sec  it  accepteii^ 
We  shall  bare  enough  to  do  for  many  a  year  in  raising  our  countrj'{ 
from  the  dust,  and  1  should  grudge   to  sec  a  fraction  of  Irish  seik- 
or  experience  employed  upon  other  work.     The   best   Irialuneu  w. 
assui*edly  stay  at  home,  and  only  the  worst  will  consent  to  go       '^ 
Loudon.     What  the  representation  of  Irelaud  may  become   un 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  pleasant  to  anticipate.    We  are  wari 
that  by  the  withdrawal  we  abandon  control  over  the  foreign  a 
colonial  policy  of  the  empire.      But  there  is  no  longer  any  colon 
policy  ;  the  colonies  manage  their  own  aflairs,  aud   the  gentlem 
in  Downing  Street  look  on  as  benevolent  spectators.    As  for  foreij 
policy,  Ireland  has  hitherto  controlled  it  no  more  than  she  con 
the   course    of  the  waves  or  the   winds.     Before   ten   years 
elapsed,  however,  there  must  be  a  federation  of  the  empire.     U 
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ily  on  this  condition  that  tlie  colonies  can  be  i>ermancutly  retained. 

bey  are  enthusiastically  loyal,  indeed,  to  the  old  couutryj  but,  if  a 

eat  war  on  which  they  were  never  couaultcd  delivers  their  cities 

to  be  burned  and  their  homes  to  be  sacked  by  a  foreign  soldiery, 

liow  long  will  that  aeutimeut  survive?     There  must   be   a   Council 

f  the  Empire  sooner  or   later,  having  cliarge  of  Imperial   aflairs, 

in  which  the  colonies  shall  he  fairly  represented,  and  then  Ireland 

will  send  her  quota  to  that  Supreme  Assembly. 

Should  it  be  decirlcd,  however,  as  it  may  well  be,  not  to  divorce 

xatioD  and  representation,  309  members  at  home,  in  addition  tt> 

he   contingent  at  Westminster,  is  a  greater  number   than   Ireland 

n  furnish  just  now.      In  any  case,  iuUeed,  the  number  proposed  in 

;hc  Hill  seems  to  me  unnecessarily  great.     There  is  no  magic  in 

A  smaller  number  would  answer  the  purpose  as  effectually,  or 

effectually.      The  great  colonies   have    generally  less    thau   a 

hundred  members  in  the  popular  Chamber,  and  less  than  half  that 

number  in   the  other  Chamber,    though    they  are    all    larger    than 

:)nglaud,  and  some  of  them  ten  times  as  large.     One  hundred  and  fifty 

representatives  of  manhood  suffrage  and  fifty  of  rank  and  property 

would  preserve  the  sume  proportions  which  exist  in  the  Bill.     Would 

hey  not  also  be  more  properly  deliberative  assemblies,  and  less  liable 

to  become  such  a  clamorous  mob  as  I  have  often  seen  the  House 

of  Commons  itself  grow  under  temporary  excitement?     It  is  worth 

considering  also  that,  as  payment  of  members,  on  a  moderate  scale, 

must  certainly  be  adapted  in  the  Lower  Cham1>er,  it  is  well  to  make 

|lhe  burthen  light  by  limiting  the  number  of  members.     Rcpreaenta- 

[vea  arc  compensated  almost  everywhere  that  Responsible  Government 

rta  except  in  wealthy  England,  and  in  Ireland  the   practice  is 

jneritable. 

^^  11.  The  silting  of  the  two  Chambers,  or  "Orders,"  together  is  a 
^Kiovelty  with  which,  1  think,  the  Irish  experiment  ought  not  to  be  em- 
^ttarrassed.  The  power  of  veto  conferred  upon  the  respective  Orders 
^^»uld  be  exercised  less  offensively  and  quite  as  effectually  in  their 
^kepanite  Chambera.  If  there  be  any  compensating  advantage,  I 
^liave  failed  to  discover  it.  Even  a  democratic  Republic  like  France 
j^^ould  not  dispense  with  the  security  which  separate  Chambers  pro- 
^Kide  for  the  mature  and  repeated  rc-cousi deration  of  a  proposal 
^H>efore  a  ncw-fledgcd  theory  becomes  a  law  which  men  are  bound 
^^o  obey. 

^H  III.  Orators  who  will  not  give  us  a  scrap  of  liberty  if  they  can  help 
^Bt  tell  us  we  ought  to  be  indignant  at  the  retention  of  the  Koyal 
^meto,  long  disused  in  England.  We  arc  proffered  the  colonial  sjstem, 
and  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  colonial  system.  The  veto  is 
siill  a  living  force  in  the  colonies,  reserved  in  tlieir  Constitutions,  and 
employed  whenever  it  seems  imperatively  necessary.     It  is  felt  and 
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acknowledged  by  colonial  statesmen  tliat  the  empire  coiiUI  not 
together  if  cftlonics  might  initiate  mcOBurca  which  violated  trcA^ 
obligations  nndertakcu  by  the  empire.  On  each  qoestiana  the 
(xovernor  is  agent  for  the  Imperial  Government,  ami  reicrvca  ■ 
dangerous  Bill  for  the  Uuecn'a  pleasure.  In  Irdand,  till  experience 
has  taught  us  the  precise  liuoa  vithin  which  lie  questions  of  nations! 
interestj  aud  outside  which  lie  Imperial  interests,  it  is  &  just  pre* 
caution  to  retain  the  veto.  Aud  surely  it  would  be  an  offecttiai 
preeautiou.  An  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  be  created  without  the 
Koyal  assent,  and  to  a  manifestly  unjust  Act  the  Royal  assent  would 
not  be  given.  This  practi(%  ought  only  to  exist  till  the  machiDery  of 
the  State  has  got  into  good  working  order.  ATter  a  few  Parliament!. 
it  could  be  dispensed  with,  as  in  time  it  will  be  diapeused  with  IQ 
the  colonies.  ISut  meantime  it  is  the  manifest  dictate  of  good 
sense. 

IV.  Will  Ireland  be  content,  the  same  orators  demand,  witli 
having  the  military  forces  under  the  control  of  the  Crowu  ?  Ag&ifi 
I  reply,  It  is  the  colonial  system  which  wo  are  offered,  and  this  wsi 
the  practice  in  colonies  while  auy  British  forces  were  maintained 
there.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  British  soldier  on  the  continent  of 
Australia.  Aud  let  it  be  noted  that  their  withdrawal  wu  not  Uie 
work  of  colonists,  but  of  the  (iovemment  at  home.  If  Ireland 
accepts  this  measure  as  6nal  (as  I  believe  she  will),  questions  Itltt 
this  will  in  time  be  settled  in  Ireland  as  they  have  been  settled  in 
the  colonies. 

V.  On  the  subject  of  guarantees  much  folly  has  been  spoken: 
"  They  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,"  vid  » 
forth.  But  there  are  guarantees  in  all  the  colonial  Constitutions,  u 
well  as  in  the  American  Constitution,  and  they  have  never  been 
violated.  This  fact  ie  worth  a  deluge  of  rhetoric.  1  am  for  guaran- 
tees which  will  make  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  a  fair  image  of  Ibi^ 
whole  people  ;  not  of  this  or  that  section,  but  of  all.  I  coufnv, 
however,  that  1  am  not  content  with  the  guarantees  in  the  Bill;  anil 
perhaps  I  am  ut^just  to  them  because  I  have  had  long  in  my  niiul 
quite  a  difibrent  scheme.  A  high  property  qualification  is  an  ilhuMT 
security.  When  a  property  qualification  existed  in  the  Hotiiie  o/ 
Commons  it  was  constantly  violated.  I  may  speak  with  some  cod> 
fidenec  on  tliis  point,  us  1  perceive  Baron  lluddleston  has  Item 
declaring,  the  other  day,  that  a  proceeding  of  mine  on  an  election 
petition,  when  he  was  my  counsel,  brought  the  property  qualiiicstioii 
in  Kngiand  to  an  end.  I  hod  a  rcnt>chargc  of  the  usual  kiad,  ami 
was  petitioned  against ;  bnt,  instead  of  setting  up  any  pretence  tlu^ 
1  bought  it  at  a  legitimate  price,  or  collected  it  as  it  became  due,  I 
insisted  on  submitting  to  the  Committee  that  the  charge  was  creatnl 
with  the  sole  view   of  providing  the  qualiticatiuu  required  by  1»»> 
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bat  thatj  as  it  gave  me  the  legal  pover  to  enforce  it  against  the 
groutor's  property,  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  adequate 
qaalitieulian.  The  Committee  held  that  it  was  so,  and  this  decision 
became  the  law  of  elections.  With  snch  a  decision  the  whole 
system  falls  to  pieces.  It  would  be  better^  1  submit,  to  reqnire  that 
candidates  ahould  be  men  who  had  served  ten  years  in  Parliament, 
or  in  mnnicipalities  or  on  boards  of  guardians,  or  had  held  certain 
oBicea,  or  belonged  to  the  learned  professions.  The  qualiflcation  for 
electors  may  be  hondjide,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  property 
in  land.  Special  jurors,  who  arc  chosen  from  tbc  claw  in  view,  include, 
in  addition  to  lauded  proprietors,  merchants  of  a  certain  capital  and 
men  of  a  certain  rank.  In  Victoria  the  electorate  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  includes  all  the  learned  professions.  But,  to  my  thinking, 
the  fir&t  Senate  ought  to  be  nominated  in  the  Hill,  to  consist  of 
experienced  and,  in  a  fair  proportion,  propertied  men  who  frankly 
accept  the  new  law,  and  desire  to  work  it  honestly.  The  scrutiny  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Irish  people  before  the  names  were  finally 
adopted  would  be  a  better  security  than  the  baliol-box  for  obtaining 
the  best  men  available.  They  might  be  appointed  for  a  limited  period, 
or  for  life,  and  afterwards  the  system  of  election  be  established.  But 
let  ua  make  sure  of  the  first.     "  C'est  le  premier  jms  qui  coiite." 

VI,  The  difierences  of  race  and  religion  are  paraded  as  insuperable 
barriers  to  common  action,  as  if  the  same  diflicnltics  hod  not  been 
overcome  in  Switzerland,  in  Hungary,  and  in  Belgium.  Since  when 
has  uniformity  of  political  connctions  been  a  condition  of  politic&l 
liberty?  Is  not  difference  of  political  sentiments,  on  tho  contrary, 
the  esBential  basis  of  Kcspousiblc  Uoverumeut  ?  It  is  precisely  because 
men  differ  widely  in  principle  that  Parliamentary  Government  is 
possible  and  salutary.  Lord  Sidisbury  and  his  friends  arc  divided 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain  cum  suh  by  more  intractable  convictions  thou 
divide  Ulster  from  Mnnster.  Mr.  Arch  and  Mr,  Bradlangh,  the 
representatives  of  the  Highland  crofter  and  tlic  Cornish  pitman,  sit 
in  the  same  Assembly  with  the  four  brothers  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  to  whom  their  opinions  are  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
But,  it  is  presimiedj  the  result  of  their  contentions  in  a  free  pftrliament 
will  not  be  chaos,  but  some  appreciable  advantage  to  tho  commuu  weal. 

VII.  The  proposal  to  transfer  the  existing  103  Irish  members 
bodily  to  the  new  Legislature  is,  I  think,  a  questionable  expedient. 
Tho  business  to  be  transacted  in  an  Irish  Parliament  will  be  widely 
different  from  the  work  they  were  chosen  to  do  in  Palace  Vard.  To 
redncc  a  social  chaos  to  order,  to  encourage  industrial  enterprisCj  to 
complete    an    imperfect  system    of   public    educatiou,    to    develop 

egleeted  resources,  and  to  open  the   ledger  of  a  State  are  tasks 

demanding     special    qualifications.     There    are    many    experienced 

itizens  iu  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  who  might  help  this  good 
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work  cCfectually ;  and  they  are  generally  men  wlio  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  militant  party.  They  could  spend  four  or  five 
months  in  a  House  in  Dublin,  meeting  and  separating  at  reasonable 
hours,  though  they  could  not  spend  seven  months  in  London  and  sit 
up  to  the  small  hours  without  ruin  to  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  to 
their  lives.  The  leaders  of  the  Irish  party  will,  of  course,  sit  in  an 
Irish  Parliament  by  right  of  conquest,  but  is  there  any  sufficient 
reason  for  withdrawing  from  the  constituencies  the  unrestricted  right 
of  selecting  the  most  suitable  men  they  can  find  for  an  experiment 
which  will  test  our  capacity  as  a  nation,  and  which  all  Europe  and 
America  will  watch  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear  ? 

I  have  not  debated  the  general  principle  at  stake,  because  it  is  a 
truth  beyond  reasonable  controversy  that  a  nation  will  manage  its  own 
business  better  than  strangers  can  do.  Nor  have  I  presumed  to  put 
forward  these  suggestions  on  behalf  of  any  party  or  individual.  I 
have  interposed  only  in  the  interest  of  what  I  consider  good  sense  and 
fair  play ;  but,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  my  clients,  good  sense  and  fair 
play  will  find  a  substantial  following  in  the  end.  Let  me  add  that  I 
would  gladly  aid,  in  however  humble  a  degree,  what  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  courageous  and  disinterested  achievements  in  human 
history.  A  statesman  who  has  passed  his  grand  climacteric,  when 
the  frame  and  brain  demand  rep(Me,  who  voluntarily  laid  down  powtf 
a  little  time  ago,  takes  in  hand  a  task  fit  for  Hercides.  Xieisure  to 
prepare  for  the  judgment  which  is  near  at  hand,  and  which  h^pily 
for  him  he  foresees  with  the  same  assured  confidence  as  the  re- 
assembly of  the  states  of  the  realm  at  Westminster  this  month,  is 
now  his  h^hest  concern.  But,  before  laying  down  his  load  of  human 
care  and  responsibility,  he  braces  his  strength  for  one  more  supRine 
task  for  the  service  of  two  nations.  A  hundred  years  hence  this  will 
perhaps  be  the  most  memorable  fact  in  English  annals  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

C.  Gavan  DrFFT. 
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THE  economic  crista, which  has  alreadv  lasted  ten  years,  is  becoming 
yearly  morR  and  more  acute.      In  every  direction  workshops  are 

Iclosing,  blast  furnaces  are  being  put  out,  and  factories  and  docky.irds 
ftre  dismissing  half  their  workmen.      The  latter,  whose  lot  is  often 

''aaid  to  be  improving,  finding  themselves  without  employment, 
clamour  for  cither  work  or  for  pecuniary  assistance.  None,  I 
think,  will  deny  that  the  immediate  cause  of  all  this  suffering  is 
the  esccBaivc  fall  in  prices.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
more  especially  of  manufactured  stock,  is,  as  Mr.  Mulhall  recently 
demonstrated  in  his  "  History  of  Prices/'  now  lower  than  in  1850. 

L      But    what    is    the    reason  of  this   extraordinary  fall    in    prices? 

•Many  eeonoroisis  and  statisticians — among  others,  Mr.  Mulhall  in 
England,  and  M.  Paul  Leroy  Bcaulicu  in  France — attribute  it  to 
improved  methods  of  transport,  to  better  machinery,  to  the 
telegraph,  to  different  modes  of  fabrication,  and  to  fresh  soil  being 
laid  open  to  cultivation.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  strange 
that  all  this  progress,  which  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  riches, 
should  result  in  universal  distress  and  want;  secondly,  the  fall  in 
prices  aflfecte  all  produce,  even  when  the  supply  has  increased  but 
slightly,  or  even  not  at  all ;  and,  thirdly,  between  the  years  1850  and 
1870  this  progress  was  far  more  marked  than  between  1870  and 
1886  ;  and  yet,  as  Messrs.  Soetbeer  and  Jcvous  and  the  Economht 
show,  prices  increased  during  the  twenty  years  which  succeeded 
1850  from  18  to  20  per  cent.  How  can  the  same  cause  produce  a 
precisely  opposite  effect  after  1870  to  that  produced  during  the 
preceding  period  ? 

It  is  quite  certain    that  the  intense  crisis  from  which  the  entire 
world,  with  the  exception  of  India,  is  now    suffering  is  induced  by 
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several  causes ;  but,  amongst  these,  chierty  by  ouc  to  vhich  Eogl 
has,  I  think,  not  sufficiently  turned  her  attention,  altliough  tfce 
Edinlturyh  and  other  revjevs  have  published  several  excellent  article* 
on  the  subject.  This  cause  is  the  ever-growing  scarcity  of  gold,  and 
the  monetary  contraction  thence  resulting ;  it  was  remarked  long 
before  the  crisis  broke  out,  not  only  by  bimetallists,  such  as  Wolowski. 
Seyd,  and  myself,  but  also  by  the  monomctatlist  Eronomint,  which, 
now  that  these  predictions  are  realized,  either  foi^ta  or  deuies  them. 
In  18G9  the  i?r[*»i>m/>/j  reviewing  the  previous  financial  ycarj  wrote 
as  follows : — 

"  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  present  annual  supply  of  thirty  miHioDi 
sterling  of  gold  is  no  more  than  sofficiont  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
expanding  commerce  o£  the  world,  and  prcrent  the  pressure  of  tranBactloni 
and  commodities  on  the  precious  metals,  vhicli  means,  in  practice,  prices  and 
wages  constantly  tending  toward  decline.  The  real  danger  is  that  the  preoent 
snppUeH  should  flill  off,  and  among  the  greatest,  and  most  salntary  events  thit 
could  now  occur  would  be  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  deposica  in  three  or  four 
remote  and  neglected  regions  of  the  earth." 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  the  discovery  of  new  gold-fields,  theit 
ensued  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  old  ones,  and  at  the 
same  time,  after  the  victory  of  Germany  over  France,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  indemnity  of  .€200,000,000,  the  latter  country  at 
once  adopted  the  gold  standard.  In  the  financial  review  of  1872v 
published  in  March,  1873,  the  Economist  predicted  the  ineritable 
consequences  of  this  measure  in  these  terms : — 

"  By  the  present  Bill  the  German  Govemment  is  certainly  paying  Engtand 
the  compliment  of  adopting  itsaingle  gold  standard,  but  tLe  cost  of  the  ni«ainm 
to  the  I^ndon  and  other  money  markets  cannot  but  be  [great.  As  the  onnosl 
money  supply  of  gold  throughout  tlie  world  is  reckoned  at  Utile  more  thao 
£20,000,0^1,  and  the  usual  demand  for  mLscellaneous  purposes  is  very  Urge, 
it  follows  thai,  if  th>'  Gt.'nnan  Govemment  [>crsevcrcs  in  its  policy,  the  clratn 
upon  existing  stocks  and  currencies  will  be  moat  severe.  L'aless  tlio  aunnal 
production  of  gold  should  suddenly  increase,  the  money  marketa  of  the  world 
are  likely  to  be  perturbed  by  this  bullion  scorcitj'.'* 

Could  the  facts  now  taking  place  have  been  foretold  io  language 
more  precise  ?  The  scarcity  of  gold  was  predicted  also  by  Bagehot, 
who  wrote  thus  in  1877  : — 

"During  the  eighteen  years  which  elapned  between   185S  and  \^~'  '^''■ 
impoVtatioDS  of  gold  into  England  amounted  to  £3.^1,179,000  ft 
exportations   to  £251.413,000  sterling.     The  total  absorption  d 

period  was  therciore  £7d,7r>6,000  sterling,  or  about  £4.432,000  r. 
in  other  words,  one-fifVh  of  the  total  production.  If  Germany  and  Am  .  i 
and,  let  us  «iy,  the  Latin  Union  were  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  the  «i  ;  ■  'v 

of  this  metal  would  scarcely  fiotfiro,  and  the  money  markets  of  ■  i 

would  in  all  probability  be  seriously  affected  bv  this  scarcity." — J'  i 
o/A/wT,  pp.  79,80. 

Since  these  lines  wtrc  written,  not  only  has  the  prodncti-  *  '^ 
falleu  to  £18,000,000  per  annum,  but  also,  as  all  civiliacd 
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Bclo^ngeTeu  Soutli  America  and  Japan,  are  closing  their  miuto  to 
be  coining  of  silverj  tbey  are,  in  point  of  fact,  establishing  a  single 

flii  standanl. 
The  following  are  a  few  quotations  which  also  prove  how  clearly  the 
ladvantages  of  monetary  contraction  were  foreseen : — 

^^^Cho  United  States  might  take  the  sinple  gold  st&ndard  like  ourwlves, 
^^^Ks  is  what,  till  very  lately,  every  EDgliah  economist  would  Iiave  advi.sed 
iHKo  do.  The  evils  of  this  plan  hud  not  then  been  seen." — EcononuAt, 
Sept  2,  1876. 

In  B  speech  pronounced  at  Glasgow  in  November,  1S73,  Disraeli 
thus  expressed  himself: — 

"  1  attribute  the  monetary  disturbflnco  that  has  occurred,  and  is  now  to  a 
4:ertiun  degree  acting  very  injuriously  to  trade— I  attribute  it  to  ttie  great 
cikanges  which  the  Governments  in  Europe  are  maldog  in  reference  to  tlieir 
standard  of  value ;  our  gold  stajidard  "is  not  the  cause  of  our  commercial 
prosperity,  but  the  contetfuenoe  of  our  commercial  prosperity.  It  is  quite 
dvidenl  wo  must  propare  ourselves  for  great  convulsions  in  the  money  market. 
Bt  occaaoned  \>y  s|)eculation  or  any  old  cause  which  has  been  allied,  but  by 
TUew  cause  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted." 

On  March  29,  1879,  Lord  Bcaconsficld  spoke  thas: — 

•<  All  thia  time  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  Australia  and  California 
haa  been  regularly  diminishing,  and  tlie  cunse<]uence  is  that,  wliilc  these  gr<^t 
alCenitioDs  of  currency  in  lavour  of  a  gold  currency  have  been  made,  notwith- 
stasding  an  increase  of  population,  which  ali?ne  requires  always  a  considerable 
increase  of  gold  currency  to  carry  on  iu  transactions,  the  amount  every  year 
diminished,  until  a  state  of  affairs  has  been  brouglit  about  by  f^old  production 
cLiy  the  reverse  of  tliat  which  it  producfd  at  first.  Gold  is  every  day 
preciating  in  value,  and  as  it  appreciates  in  value,  the  lower  become  the 
:icea.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  as  ufiairs  develops  the  country  may  require 
at  aome  formal  investigation  should  be  made  of  the  causes  which  are  affect- 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  effect  which  the  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  has  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  and  upon 
the  continnal  fall  of  prices," 

^  The  first  point  to  be  examined  is  this:  Can  the  scarcity  of  gold 
H  the  cause  of  a  general  fall  in  prices  ?  On  this  subject  Mr.  Mulhall 
^kpresses  a  very  extraordinary  opinion,  wholly  opposed  to  facts. 
vphe  best  authorities,"  says  he,  *'  except  Jevons,  maintain  that  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  has  do  perceptible  effect  on  prices,  a 

ttt  which  the  last  thirty  years  fully  confirm"  ("History  of  Prices," 
11).      He   should  uot  except   Jevons  only,  but  all  Eoglish  and 
iropeau  economists  who  acknowledge  that  prices  are  dependent  on 
E    ratio   exifiting  between  the  exchanges  to  be  accomplished  and 
c   existing   amount  of  metallic  or  other   means  of  exchange.      I 
tlkiuk  the  question  is  nowhere  more  clearly  explained  than  in  Mill's 
^Principles  of  Political   Economy,"  book  iii.  chap.  viii.  §  3,  where 
read:  "The   value  of  money   depends,  ctettris  paribusy  on  its 
kantity,  together   with   the  rapidity  of    circulation ; "    and   again, 
rthcr  on  :  '*  An  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and 
iimiDiition  towers  them.     This  is  the  most  elementary  propositioa 
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in  the  theory  of  cuiTcncy,  and  without  it  we  should  have  do  key  to 
any  of  the  others  "  (People's  edition,  p.  301 ).  Mill,  after  this.  deTota 
a  paragraph  to  the  explanation  of  the  limits  of  this  principle. 

This  theory  has  been  most  violently  attacked  in  Germany,  whrra 
it  is  knoTTQ  as  the  QuoHtitats-^TIieorie.  Kvcn  aomc  bimctalliiti, 
and  among  others  M.  Otto  Arendt,  have  joined  in  the  attack.  Ic 
seema  to  me  that,  if  due  weight  be  given  to  the  words  "  cffterh 
paribus"  which  MUl  says  should  be  added  to  every  economic 
propositioHj  it  will  be  fouud  at  once  that  his  theory  cannot  U 
assailed.  The  "cateris  paribua"  condition  no  longer  c.\ist« — finl, 
if  means  of  credit  be  more  largely  employed,  andj  secondly,  if  tho 
volume  of  the  exchanges  to  be  accomplished  varies.  For  in»t»t)oe, 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  between  the  years  1493  wkI 
1544,  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  rose,  according  to  Soctbcer, 
to  £1,500,000  per  annum — i.e.,  ten  or  twelve  times  the  previoui  pro* 
duction — and  yet  prices  rose  very  slightly,  owing  to  a  concoBnc  of 
eircumstancea  having  increased  the  demand  for  cash  :  tint,  the 
substitution  of  payments  in  money  for  payments  in  kind ;  secomilj, 
the  maintenance  of  permanent  armies,  lengthy  wars,  and  centrilisa^ 
tion ;  and,  thirdly^  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce^  Tbf 
same  pheoomenou  was  obsenable  after  1850.  Between  1 1^1  ini 
18D0  the  annual  production  of  the  two  metals  amounted,  acconliii; 
to  Soctbecr,  to  293,252,000  marks  or  shillings  (£H,f^''"  *~""  la 
the  iive  fuUowiug  years,  from  1851  to  1855,  it  rose  to  tWf 

from  185«  to  1860  to  £36,889,950,  from  18(U  to  186.5  to  Jt:i8.8i  1,730, 
and  from  1866  to  1870  to  £41.533,850.  Thus  the  production  n»Hj 
doubled  in  twenty  years,  whereas  prices  only  rose  about  15  or  3' 
per  cent-  Why  ?  Because  the  placers  of  Australia  and  Californi* 
gave  such  an  impetus  to  international  commerce  in  general,  ud  ^ 
such  enterprises  as  railroads  in  particular,  that,  in  spite  of  crnCt 
being  more  extensively  used,  ample  employment  was  found  for  tbe 
newly  discovered  gold. 

Apart  from  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices  resulting  from  the  iocnnt 
or  decrease  in  means  of  exchange,  all  goods  are  subject  to  ohuffei 
in  value  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  demaud  and  supply.  Pu* 
example,  although  the  purcLaJiiug  puner  of  caftli  has  fallou  tok* 
than  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages^  or,  ioot^ 
words^  although  prices  are  now  four  times  nhat  they  then  iroit,  tw 
price  of  cloth  and  of  linen  has  not  increased  bec»u«e,  thauki  tti  li* 
invention  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  production  of  t]ie»e  article!  ^ 
considerably  diminished. 

These  are  ttome  examples  of  the  restrictions  which  the  ibedVT  "* 
the  value  of  money  depending  on  its  quantity  necessitates,  and  t^f 
should  be  very  carefully  borne  iu  mind.  Nevtrthelcss,  wh«a  ^ 
sees  a  variation  in  the  production  of  means  of  exchange,  accoofM^^ 
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by  &  general  vaTiation  in  pricea,  it  is  difl&cult  not  to  connect  these  two 
pheuomena.  For  instance,  I  believe  that  no  economist  has  ever 
contested  that  the  general  rise  in  prices  which  took  place  between 
1S30  and  18U0,  and  that  which  followed  the  atQtix  of  Australian  and 
Caliibrnian  gold  after  IR50,  were  doe  to  an  iucrease  of  monetary 
circulation.  M.  Paul  Lcroy  ficaulicu  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  production  of  gold  after  1850, 
France  would  have  been  bankrupt  ("  Sciences  des  Finances,"  vol  i. 
chap.  ii.  p.  323).  If  it  be  true  that  the  increased  production  of  gold 
after  1850  led  lo  a  rise  iu  prices,  how  is  it  that  just  the  reverse — 
that  is  to  say,  a  diminution  iu  the  production  of  gold,  aggravated  by 
tho  proscription  of  silver — does  not  induce  a  fall  in  prices  now  ? 

Mr.  ^tulhall  and  Mr.  Atkinson  deny  the  possibility  of  an  "appre- 
ciation "  of  Rold,  because  since  1850  the  quantity  of  gold  iu  circu- 
lation has  doubled,  whereas  the  population  has  only  increased  40 
per  cent.  But  such  general  statistics  as  these  tlu^w  no  light  what- 
ever on  the  problem.  The  important  point  is  the  situation  created 
iu  Europe  by  the  decisions  of  the  different  Govemmenta  as  regards 
money  after  1873 — that  is  to  say,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  crisis.  As  Mr.  GrenfcU  stated,'  iu  a  speech  delivered  at 
Manchester  on  the  IGth  of  February  last,  Germany  coined  85 
millions  sterling  and  the  United  States  120  millions,  while  the 
resumption  of  metallic  payments  in  Italy  absorbed  16  millions. 
Here  we  have  a  total  of  *S0  millions — an  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
production  of  gold  for  the  last  ten  years.  Gold,  like  water,  if 
spread  over  a  larger  expanse  of  territory,  lowers  in  level  at  ita 
original  basin. 

Messrs.  Mulhall  and  Atkinson  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  gold  con.sumed  in  jewellery  and  art.  They 
soem  to  ignore  the  valuable  researches  recently  made  on  this  subject 
by  M.  Soctbecr,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Materialien  Eur 
AVahrungsfragc  "  (Berlin,  October,  1885).  This  volume  ought  to  be 
translated  into  English,  and  certainly  should  form  a  basis  for  all 
discussions  on  the  monetary  question.  According  to  these  researches, 
jewellery  and  the  arts,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
re-cmployment  of  old  gold,  absorb  yearly  90,000  kilograms  of  pure 
gold,  or  about  ifcl  2,000,000,  As  Mr.  Moreton  Freweu  remarks,  tliis 
great  mass  of  gold,  far  from  relieving  and  expanding  the  currency, 
must  have  caused  still  further  appreciation  of  gold,  because  more 
gold  would  be  required  in  the  currencies  to  measure  and  effect  the 
exchange  of  this  volume  of  the  metal  sucked  into  commodities. 
Cliffe  Leslie  also  dcmDustratcd  this  point  most  clearly. 

As  regards  tlie  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  art,  there  is  oue  very 
important  phenomenon  which  bos  uot  yet  attracted  notice,  and 
whicb  proves  to  how  great  an  extent  money  differs    from    other 
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mercliaDdise.  In  the  case  of  all  other  goods,  when  producttoo 
diminishes  and  consumption  augments,  a  rise  in  prices  prcTenU  a  too 
great  increase  of  demand.  For  money  metals  this  is  not  the  case, 
because  trade  can  always  obtain  the  metal  from  the  monetary  stodc 
at  the  fixed  mint  value  by  melting  coin.  The  very  last  kilogram 
of  gold  in  France  may  be  procured  by  any  jeweller  for  3,100  frana, 
and  everywhere  else  in  the  same  way.  Messrs.  Mulhalt  ami  AtkinaoOj 
on  the  contrary^  consider  the  mass  of  gold  to  be  met  wttb  under  iLe 
form  of  jewels  aud  gildings,  &c.,  as  playing  the  same  part  as  moacjr. 
And  this  is  a  grave  mistake. 

It  can  no  longer  be  concealed  that  the  gold  budget  preseuU 
a  really  alarming  aspect.  We  have  jii3t  seen  that,  according  to 
M.  Soctbeer's  cnlculatiuns,  £12,000,0(W  are  annually  absorbed  by 
the  arts.  The  emplojrment  of  gold  for  jewels,  &c.,  is  everywhere  on 
the  increase,  and  especially  in  the  United  States^  where,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Burchard,  Director  of  the  ^fint.  \if-\5'J,4Cl 
dollars  in  gold  were  absorbed  during  the  year  1H85.  The  amount  uf 
gold  imported  into  India  is  alfto  notably  oti  the  increase.  Between 
the  years  1881  aud  1884  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  gdd 
was  £18,913,370  sterling— a  yearly  average  of  ^£4.728,342.  If  \oma 
and  wear  and  tear  are  taken  into  consideration,  there  remaiDi 
only  one  million  sterliny  to  cover  the  monetary  requirements  of  U» 
entire  world,  with  all  its  growing  population  and  trade.  Should  do( 
this  single  fact  suffice  to  open  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen,  if  tlier 
could,  for  a  single  iustant,  turn  their  attention  in  this  direction? 

The  quantity  of  gold  available  for  currency  being  insutlicieut  now 
that  silver  is  proscribed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  wc  are  approstrluDg 
a  universal  regime  of  paper  money.  In  England  it  is  already  pro- 
posed to  make  a  first  step  in  this  direction  by  the  introduction  *i 
ouo-poand  notes,  vhich  would  have  the  ciTcct  of  banishing  from  ^ 
circulation  a  quantity  of  metal  equal  to  the  value  of  the  uotnj 
emitted. 

If  all  who  deny  the  scarcity  of  gold  would  but  take  the  trooblB 
to   closely    study  this  qnestiou,  they  would   very  quickly  ponvioee 
themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon.      It  is  only  neoessi^ 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  amount  of  money  coined    in    the  priocip*^ 
countries   of  Kuropc.     Formerly  so   important,  it   has   now   almoi^ 
wholly  ceased.     In  England,  .£4,000,000  sterling  used  to  be  eoii^t^ 
yearly.      Merc   is    a  list   of  the  coinage  there   since    1878;—- IH' 
:e35,050 ;      1880,     £-4,150,052 ;      1881,    ,tfO  ;     1882,     jtt)  ;     1( 
£1,^«>3,713  ;    1884,   i^2,324,025 — during   six    years   an    average 
.£1,318,805,    inclusive     of    the     recoinage    of    sovereigns     uuc 
weight,   which,   of  course,   adds   nothing    to    the    monetary 
France,  between  the  years  1850  and  1870,  annually  coined  an  av 
of  about  300  million  francs.     Here  are   some  more  recent  fie 
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1879,  24.  millioa  franca;  1880,  none;  1881,  2  millions;  1882, 
3  mlUioDB ;  1883,  none  ;  188I-,  none — an  average  of  less  than  5 
luiUiuuii.  It  should  be  observed  thot  the  five  miUions  coined  in  1881 
and  1883  were  lOO-franc  pieces  for  the  gaming-tables  at  Monaco. 
Belgium  coined  as  follows  : — in  1879,  0;  1880,0;  1881,0;  1882,10 
milliou  francs  (German  gold  remelted);  1883,  0;  1884,  0.  The 
Netherlands :— in  1879,  5^810,360  florins;  1880,  501,000;  1881,  0; 

1882,  0;  1883,  0;  1884,  0.  Italy  :  1879,  2,929,320  francs;  1880, 
,2,51H),6(J0;   1881,16,860,500;   1882,139,523,040;  1883,   4,009,500; 

1882^,  322,100.  Austria,  siucc  the  adoption  of  paper  money,  has 
coined  about  five  millions'  north  of  florins  in  gold  yearly  (the  florin 
is  worth  two  shillings),  a  great  portion  of  ^rhich  gold  is  from  her 
mines  in  Transylvania.  Kussia  alone,  of  all  the  European  States, 
continues  to  coin  exteuaivUy,  but  the  Hu&siau  imperials  make  their 
way  to  Germany,  where  they  are  transformed  into  marks  and 
exported,  thus  disappearing  from  European  circulatioD.  Russia 
coined  as  follows ;— in  1879,  36,12u,040  roubles;  1880,  31,300,056; 
1881,  27,144,031;  1882,  22,735,045;  1883,  30,407,056;  1884, 
23,126,038.  Germany:  18/9,  46,387,060  marks  (the  mark  worth  a 
sHlliug);   1880,  27.992,240;   1881,    15,521,220;  1882,    13,307,080; 

1883,  88,287,470;  1884,  57,661,740.  Until  the  year  1879,  Germany 
annually  acquired  and  retained  additional  gold  ;  since  that  date  she 
]ias  lost  every  year,  llcr  excess  of  gold  csportatious  (Soctbecr'a  table) 
was  for  1880, 8,883,000  marks  ;  1881,  31,567,000 ;  1882, 10,585,000 ; 
1883.  21,278,000;  and  1884,  14,659,000. 

But  in  England  thia  change  is  far  more  disquieting  than  in  any 
other  country.  According  to  Bagehot's  table,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,bctween  1858  and  1878  Eugland  annually  absorbed  .£4,432,000 
of  gold.  Since  1878  exactly  the  contrary  phenomenon  ia  observable, 
as  the  following  statistics  clearly  prove.  Excess  of  gold  exports  (  —  ) 
or  imports  (  +  )  :— 1877,  -  £4,919,401;  1878,  +  £5,902,903;  1879, 
-£4,210,143;  1880,  -  £2,373,961 ;  1881,  -  £5.335,831;  1883, 
+  £2,352.755;  1883,  +  £664,435;  188-i,  -  £1,268,431.  Thus  be- 
tween 1877  and  1884,  instead  of  absorbing,  as  previously,  £4,000,000 
annum,  we  see  that  she  lost  £7,940,408.  Add  to  this  the  £2,000,000 
yearly  consumed  by  the  arts,  and  we  And  that  the  monetary'  stock  in 
England  has  diminished  since  1877  to  the  extent  of  £24,(X)0,0(X). 
As  Air.  Frcmantle,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  estimates  that  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  l*!nglaud  is  about  £120,S29,0(X),  it  ia  evident 
that  about  one  quarter  of  the  stock  has  already  disappeared. 

There  is  one  important  and  recent  phenomenon  which  merits 
special  attention.  It  is  this :  the  principal  gold-producing  countries, 
America  and  Australia,  are  rapidly  developing  as  regards  population, 
riches,  and  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and  they  consequently 
retain  for  thcmselTM  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  gold  extracted 
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&om  their  xnuics,  and  also  absorb  a  portioa  of  the  Earopeaa  circuU- 
tion»  Whereaa  in  the  Old  World  the  coinage  of  gold  is  rede 
almost  to  a  miuimum,  it  is  inctcaaiog  rapidly  in  Australia,  add  t£ 
the  United  Slates  slill  more  bo.  In  England  between  1879  and  \l 
the  gold  coined  amounted  to  j&7,922,830;  in  Australia  during  the 
same  period  the  coinage  of  gold  was  .£34,112,000,  and  iu  tho  samoj 
length  of  time  the  United  States  coined  381,955,000  gold  doUar«* 
The  mines  of  the  United  States  produced  231,000,000  dollars  dnriug 
these  seven  years  ;  the  coinage  of  the  country  tberefore  exceeded  thoj 
production  by  150,000,000  dollars,  and  tbis  excess  was  of  coar 
supplied  by  gold  from  the  outside  world. 

The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  gold  sent  by  Australia  ta 
Bngland  is  also  a  noteworthy  fuct^  and  ia  a  confirmation  of  the  fore 
going  conclusions.  From  1871  to  1875,  England  roceircd  annually 
from  Australia  an  average  of  £7,000,000;  from  1876  to  1880  ihi* 
average  fell  to  i^j.OOOjOOO;  in  1881  it  was  further  reduced  to 
.£4,470,186 ;  in  1882  it  amounted  only  to  i:2,996,549,  in  1883  to 
je2,25G,128,  and  in  188-1  to  .tr09,388.  A  more  extraordinary  fact 
still  is  that  at  the  commencement  of  1884  i;920,noO  in  gold  was  sejit 
from  London  to  Melbourne. 

But,  it  is  argued,  considerable  economy  of  tbe  metallic  instru- 
ment of  exchange  has  been  effected  by  the  evcr-iuereasiug  use  of 
credit;  and  statistics  showing  how  widely  the  credit  system  has 
spread  during  the  last  thirty  years  arc  referred  to.  But  comparisons 
at  such  remote  dates  prove  really  nothing.  It  is  recent  facts,  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  this  monetary  contraction,  which  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  1875  or  1876,  to  which  we  should  turn  our 
attention,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  since  that  date  the  use  of 
credit  has  rather  decreased  than  otherwise.  Kor  the  last  few  years,  the 
clearings  in  Loudon  have  been  regularly  diminishing,  aud  the  mmt 
competent  living  authority  on  the  subject  (Mr.  Giffen)  himself 
writes ;  "  I  much  doubt  whether  any  serious  economy  has  been 
elleotcd  witb  regard  to  exchanges  accomplished,  by  the  substitutioa 
of  credit  for  gold." 

There  arc  two  certain  aud  important  facta  which  in  tfaemaclref 
demonstrate  the  worthlessuess  of  the  general  statistics  referred  to  br 
!Mcssrs.  Mulhall  and  Atkinson.  Already  every  country  is  lackiuiT 
in  the  amount  of  gold  requisite  to  effect  exchanges.  VnafX, 
although  richer  in  cash  than  any  otber  land,  only  contrives  to  nnuu* 
tain  a  sutficient  balance  of  gold  at  the  national  Hank  by  employing 
artificial  means.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rrctvcurs  (fi^n^ranx  send  U> 
the  Bank  all  the  gold  paid  them,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Bank  directoif 
and  the  State  do  their  utmost  to  keep  moro  silver  iu  circulsttoo- 
Belgium  was  forced  to  continue  to  form  port  of  the  Latin  UnioDj  i" 
spite  of  the  onerous  conditions    imposed,    because    she    w&s   Do^ 
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of  s\ifficient  gold  to  dare  to  face  the  consequences  of  defec- 
tion, and  because  about  three-fourths  of  her  metallic  payments  are 
made  in  silver.  In  HoUaudj  Soetbeer  af&rms,  there  is  not  more  than 
35,000,000  florins'  worth  of  gold  coinage,  and  at  one  moment  tlie 
balance  in  gold  at  the  Bank  did  not  exceed  5,000,000  florins.  A 
lair  has  consequently  been  voted  there  empowering  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  silver  for  the  purpose  of  buying  gold,  if  such  a  measure 
he  deemed  expedient.  In  Spain,  silver  has  so  thoroughly  replaced 
gold,  that  for  gold  pavments  abroad  3  or  4  per  cent,  premium 
has  to  be  paid  when  they  are  made  in  silver,  which  is  a  cause  of 
[^reat  loss  to  all  companies  having  to  pay  dividends  in  foreign  lands. 
Qermany  has  in  circulation  only  1,500,000,000  marks  in  gold  coinage 
and  72,0fK),0()0  marks  in  gold  bullion.  This  is  insufficient  for  a 
country  with  45,000,000  inhabitants.  At  all  events,  Germany  does 
nut  consider  herself  possessed  of  su£Bcient  gold  to  establish  a  single 
I     atandard ! 

^B     According  to  the  Director  of  the  Banca  Kazionale,  Italy  does  not 

^n>ossess    more    than  555,000,000  lire   in  gold — not    a  third  of  the 

^amount   requisite.      It   is   not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the   yellow 

Bxnetal  is  so  frequently  at  a  premium  at  Genoa  and  Rome.    Last  year, 

^exportation  deprived  her  of  more  than   100,000,000  lire.      In  Eastern 

Earopc  there  is  no  gold  whatever  in  circulation  ;  consequently,  when 

these  States,  or  companies,  or  individuals  inhabiting  them,  have  to 

make  a  gold   payment  elsewhere,   their   loss  is  considerable.      Tlie 

I      premium  at  Rucliarcat  is  20  jjer  cent,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  40. 

^m      England  alone,  who   rules   the    world  by  her  commercial  power, 

"succeeds  iu  attracting  sufficient  gold  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount ; 

And  yet  she  of  all  countries  in  the    world    suficrs   the   most,   both 

directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  present  monetary  crisis.     The  direct 

loss  for  India  alone  amounts  to  £4,000,000  sterling  annually. 

'  Now,"  says  Mr.  Grcnfell,  "  the  total  amount  of  Council  drawings  to  pay 
Fthe  aterling  Debt  is,  as  I  hnve  already  said,  £1,000,000  sterling.  Add  to  tlmt 
Itlie  loss  tliat,  all  Anglo-Imlinns  liavo  to  submit  to  when  making  payments  in 
|JSarope,  the  loss  on  tbe  dividends  of  foreiga  lonns  paid  in  silver,  and,  what  is 
_  liver  atill,  the  uncertainty  and  variobillty  of  exchonce,  which  completely 
IdiaoTgamKescommercial  cxportaiioii  to  countries  wliicli  admit  a  double  Rtandard 
-—oil  these  are  most  eerious  considerntious,  and  merit  deep  rtiflection.  They  are 
causes  of  lossea  quite  peculiar  to  England,  and  perfectly  independent  of  the 
^vprcsent  crisis  aad  of  the  misery  now  assailing  the  Britifib  Isles  in  common 
H^th  the  world  in  genera].  And  why  are  all  these  evila  now  afflicting  humanity  7 
^Ktiolely  becanse  there  has  been  an  endeavour  to  establish  what  Mr.  Goscbon 
Vcalls  a  mischievous  Utopia." 

'  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  London  money  market, 
formerly  so  powerful.  The  Economist  mentions  this  in  the  following 
terms : — 


**Tcn  years  ago  the  sum  at  the  di^osal  of  tlie  London  Stock  Exchange  was 
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estimated  by  a  competent  nuthorlty  to  be  about  X4,000,000  sterling.  Al 
the  present  time  it  ia  fnr  below  tbie;  when  a  demsod  for  a  millioD  of  gciM 
absolutely  carries  ofi*  that  sum  from  the  markc^t  nnd  detains  it  elsewhere,  tb«rt 
IB  a  senaible  pressure  on  the  exchange." — EconomiU^  Feb.  4,  1886. 

Tlic  objection  offered  on  all  sides  ia  that,  instead  of  money  being 
scarce^  it  i»  a  dnig  in  the  market;  it  overflows  the  banks;  iutcrc(>t 
falls  to  2j  or  even  1^,  per  cent,  ;  all  the  public  Funds  of  Enrope  are 
nnuBnally  high,  and  the  various  States  hasten  to  take  all  advantage 
they  can  of  this  plentiful  supply  by  lowering  the  interest  of  their 
debts.  I  must  here  ask  some  attention  from  my  readers,  as  there  is 
a  most  delicate  poiut  to  be  studied — namely,  the  connection  between 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  loanable 
capital.  Even  Mr.  Jcvons  does  not  appear  to  have  tboroughly 
grasped  this  problem,  which  is  admirably  discussed  in  the  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  already  referred  to,  for  January,  188G.  *'  Let 
any  person/'  it  is  here  said,  "  consult  his  memory,  or  banking  or 
commercial  records,  and  he  will  find  not  only  that  high  prices  and  a 
high  Bank  rate  may  go  together,  but  that,  as  a  rnle,  they  do  gt> 
together."  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  When  business  is  brisk 
and  there  are  many  new  enterprises  undertaken,  money  is  earned 
rapidly  and  more  goods  arc  purchased  ;  prices  consequently  rise.  As, 
also,  large  capitals  are  required  to  start  fresh  enterprises  and  specu- 
lations, these  must  be  borrowed,  and  the  rate  of  interest  rises.  At 
the  present  moment  the  contrary  phenomenon  may  be  obsen-ed;  n» 
transactions  are  effected,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  dead,  and  do 
fresh  schemes  arc  set  od  foot.*  A  fall  iu  prices  is  the  natural  result 
of  this  lack  of  demand  for  goods. 

Capital,  being  little  needed,  accumulates  in  banks,  and  is  offered 
at  very  low  interest.  As  investments  in  industries  involve  almost 
certain  loss,  the  public  become  fearful,  and.  for  safety,  money  is 
placed  where  there  is  no  risk,  chiefly  in  the  Funds.  These  of  course 
rise,  and  Government  takes  advantage  of  this  rise  to  convert  the 
Debt  so  as  to  pay  less  interest.  All  iucomes  diminish,  whether  tliej 
be  dravn  from  land,  from  industry,  or  from  commerce.  The  entire 
social  body  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 

*  A  fvw  fignre«  will  enfiice  to  doniODVtnito  the  ntter  stagnotioD  of  hnwnnM  i 
Belgian  papar,  edit«cl  witli  gnat  care,  tho  Moniittr  i/m  JuMpA*  MaUritU,  piiMi^if 
onDually  a  bn  of  the  iavnes  during  the  ye*r.  Ll«r«  ar«  torn*  oompaxiaona  bokwMitjwn 
of  economic  activity  and  yoara  of  vtagnation. 

Total  iaraca  for  Stat«  and  town  fuoda  and  induBtrial  eataqvriaea,  &e.  &«.  z — 


rio  1&7I     ...11.000.000  000  &UM 

M  1872  lfi.$3S,000,000       „ 

„  1873  ..... .10,008,000.000      ,. 

„  IMS         !-nooo.ooo     „ 

„  1683  !   o.tiuO.OOO      „ 

„  18S4  ...       4.s;;i,O0O.0O0       ,. 
„  IMS  3.331,000,000      ,. 

thowing  a  reduction  of  mom  tli^  two.thirda  in  efiouomie  aetiriky. 
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With  respect  to  money  a  strange  pbeiioraenon  is  obserrable  wliicli 
occurs  in  the  case  of  no  other  mercliandise.  The  quantity  of  money 
lias  but  to  be  lessened  for  there  to  be  more  than  enough,  and  the 
more  it  diminishes,  the  more  will  the  excess  be  felt.  The  reason  is 
this :  When  the  quantity  of  means  of  exchange  decreases^  two  con- 
scqueiicca  result.  In  the  first  place,  prices  fall,  and  therefore  less 
cash  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  exchanges  and  the  effecting  of 
transactions — there  is  therefore  no  insufficiency  of  money;  and, 
secondiy,  there  seems  to  be  too  much  money  because,  as  the  crisis 
consequent  on  the  fall  in  prices  puts  a  restraint  on  transactions,  less 
money  is  necessary,  and  this  therefore  is  unemployed  and  appears  to 
be  in  excess. 

It  is  a  very  singular,  but  a  perfectly  evident,  fact  that  if  half  the 
coin  in  circulation  were  suddenly  suppressed,  the  other  half,  instead 
of  being  iusulGcient,  would  be  superabundant.  If  an  article  for- 
merly worth  £i  can  be  purchased  for  lOa.,  exchanges  can  be  effected 
irith  as  mu^^h  facility  as  before,  only  on  a  basis  of  prices  reduced 
oue>hulf.  In  addition  to  this,  as  there  would  boa  terrible  disturb- 
ance throughout  the  economic  world,  all  business  would  be  sus- 
pended, and  a  quantity  of  money  would  lie  idle.  This  is  precisely 
the  present  situation. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  majority  of  those  who  treat  the 
monetary  question  is  that  they  argue  about  money  as  about  mer- 
chandise. The  metal  of  which  money  is  composed  is  certainly 
merchaudise,  but  as  soon  as  this  metal  has  become  the  le^al  meana 
of  payment  for  all  purchases  and  all  debts,  at  a  rate  of  value  fixed 
by  law,  it  at  once  acquires  special  properties.  In  the  first  place,, 
that  happens  which  wc  hare  just  mentioned  :  that  the  more  rare  it 
becomes  the  more  it  apparently  exceeds  the  demand.  In  the  second 
place,  if  even  tlic  gnld-mincs  were  entirely  to  cease  to  produce,  an 
ounce  of  gold  could  still  be  had  for  k3  17.*.  lO^rf.  The  whole 
iDODCtary  stock  is  like  a  mine  from  which  gold  can  be  extracted,  at 
the  value  fixed  by  the  mint,  by  simply  melting  down  sovereigns. 
This  explains  the  fact  shown  by  Soetbecr  and  Burchard,  that  the 
production  of  gold  is  diminishing,  and  yet  its  consumption  by  the 
arts  is  on  the  increase.  (leneral  misery  alone  could  stop  the 
increase  of  this  consumption. 

Mr.  Mulhall  is  of  opiaiou  that  experience  proves  that  "the  supply 
of  precious  metaU  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  prices."  Facts 
demonstrate  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  According  to  M.  Soetbeer, 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  produced  annually  between  the  years  1801 
and  1810  amounted  to  ^210,547,000  marks  or  shilliugs;  and  between 
1811  and  1H20,  onlyto  129,271,000  marks  ;  and  from  1821  to  1830,  to 
122,56-1,000  marks;  and  merely  rose  between  1831  and  1840  to 
163j967,000  marks.     Tooke,  and  especially  Jctodb,  call  attention  to 
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a  general  fall  in  prices  during  this  period.     Between  1850  and  1870; 
the  average  production  was  735,0(>0,(>00  marks,  and  prices  ro^e  from  j 
18  to  30  per  cent,  according  to  Jevone  and  Soctbcrr,  whose  statittica  j 
so  alarmed  Michel  Chevalier  and  Richard  Cobdcn  that  they  proposed 
to  suspend  the  coinage  of  gold,  and  that  the  silver  standard  should  ' 
be  adopted  everywhere.     After   18/3,  silver   being  proscribed  frum  | 
European  mints,  gold  alone  regulated  prices,   and    its   production 
gradually    diminished,    so    that    the    circulation,    instead    of    being 
annually  fed  by  an  afflux  of  nearly  800,U(lO,0(Vj  marks  in  gold  and 
silver,  after  a  few  years  only  received  3110,300,000  marks  in  gold,  j 
the  present  production,    which   is  to  a  great  extent  ab-jorbcd  hy  the 
arts,  by  India,  and  by   the  producing  countries,  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  themselves.     The  consequence  of  this  is  a  considerable 
Call    in    prices,  which   Mr.  Mulhall  illustrates  in  his  diagram  on  p.  1 
of  his  new  book,  "  History  of  Prices,"  by  the  difference  between  thr 
figures  135  and  8-i. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  maintained  that  this  lowering  of  price*  i^ 
not  wholly  attributable  to  monetary  couiraction  ;  but  it  cannot  le 
denied  that  the  fall  in  prices,  then  the  rise,  followed  by  the  recent 
fall,  exactly  corresponded  with  the  diniiiiutioa,  the  increase,  and  the 
recent  diminution  of  production  of  the  metals  used  for  coin. 

Let  us  just  cast  a  glance  at  the  monetary  revolutions  that  have 
been  carried  out  by  Governments.  Until  1870  silver  was  the  principal 
and,  as  Locke  said,  the  true  monetary  metal  all  over  the  world; 
England  alone  had  a  gold  standard.  A  few  countries,  like  France 
and  the  United  States,  retained  a  little  gold  in  circulation  by  the  bi- 
metallic system ;  after  1873,  suddenly  and  uuivcrsally,  save  in  ludit, 
the  free  coining  of  silver  is  prohibited,  and  gold  coin,  heretofore 
a  lu:(urT,  becomes  all  at  once  the  sole  means  of  iDtemationat 
exchange.  And  this  change  takes  place  simultaneously  with  i 
decrease  in  the  production  of  gold  and  an  increase  in  the  activity  of 
trade.  The  result  of  this  is  an  unexampled  fact  in  economic  history. 
The  mints  in  several  large  countries  suspend  coinage.  Can  it  he 
admitted  for  a  single  instant  that  such  revolutionary  measures  could 
be  without  elTect  on  the  economic  world  ? 

Another  fact  which  further  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  preseot 
crisis  is  due  to  monetary  contraction,  is  that  between  the  years  I83fJ 
and  18.'50  a  disturbance  in  trade  precisely  similar  to  what  we  sm 
now  suffering  from  took  place.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  criw 
is  now  general,  India,  which  a/one  still  coins  silver,  being  oioM^ 
spared.  Here  are  two  quotations  taken  at  random.  I  read  this  in 
a  letter  from  Paris  in  the  Ind4pendence  Beiffe,  March  6,  1886.— 
"  The  decline  is  complete.  No  purchases  arc  made,  dancing  is 
abandoned,  money  is  lacking,  and  people  close  their  aatons.  Il  is 
needless  to  insist  on  the  part  the  industrial  crisis  plays  in  ail  this." 
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Here  is  a  Report  of  the  Belgian  cooaul  in  Japan  (J1J7  5,  1885)  : — 
"  The  commercial  bistunr  of  the  year  18S4  in  Japan  is  very  far  from 
encouraging.  The  Boanl  of  Trade  at  Yokohama  reports  as  follows  : 
^If  the  losses  have  been  less  in  number  and  less  considerable  than 
in  preceding  yearsj  the  profits  have  also  been  exceedingly  limited. 
Tlie  iignres  for  the  past  year  show,  on  the  whole,  a  marked  decrease, 
eren  when  compared  with  the  very  poor  statistics  for  1883/  *' 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  miserable  state  of  trade  in  Europe, 
The  daily  papers  art*  full  of  details  on  this  subject ;  Iron-works  and 
factories  arc  closing  on  all  sides,  bankrupteies  are  frequent,  companies 
fail  to  pay  their  dividends,  workmen  strike  either  because  their  wages 
^arc  reduced  or  because  they  cannot  succeed  in  fiudiug  employment, 
^Hkctories  are  burnt  or  sacked,  farmers  give  np  cultivating  their  laud, 
^Krhich  they  let  lie  waste.  Between  1820  and  1830  the  world  prc- 
^rCeuted  a  similar  picture  I  Tlic  fall  in  prices  was  so  severe  that 
Brougham  proposed  to  reduce  taxes  proportionately ;  and  in  1823 
the  idea  was  even  put  forward  of  reducing  the  sovereign  to  fourteen 
shillings.  Agriculture  and  industry  alike  auffered.  The  distress  of 
the  labouring  clawcs  was  evinced  in  England  by  bread  riots,  by 
rentening  Chartist  processions,  aud  by  demands  for  help  addressed 
Parliament.  Armed  rcprcisiou  had  repeatedly  to  be  resorted  to. 
Samondi  speaks  of  "  this  great  Em-opcan  calamity "  in  his  work 
Nonvcaux  Principes  d'Economie  politique,"  published  in  1827,  as 
Uows  (ii.  226)  :— 

"  A  cry  of  distrcRs  is  raised  from  all  manufacturing  towns  of  tlie  Old  "World, 
d  all  the  fields  of  the  Ntw  World  re-echo  it.  Everywhere  commerce 
Rtmck  with  the  snme  languor;  everywhere  it  onoo'.mters  the  mnmo  impossi- 
"ty  of  selling.     It  is  five  years,  at  least,  since  the  snOering  bcgnii ;   far 

Dm  being  allayed,  it  seems  increasing  with  time The  Protective 

stem  now  prevailing  in  tlie  public  mind  has  been  produced  by  the  distress 
erywhcre  visible." 

Tlte  price  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  rent  of  laud  fell  more 
an  one-third.  Tbiis  is  what  the  historian  Alison  says  on  this 
sis : — 

**  Th*  distress  among  the  mercantile  clai'ses  for  years  nfter  the  dreadful 

of  1825,  of  the  agricultural  interest  during  the  lowering  of  prices  from 

to  1835,  was  extreme.     The  investment  of  capital  in  agriculture  was, 

Uiis   distress,  everj'where  grievously  abridged,  and,  in  many  jjlacea. 

annihilated.     Ireland,  during  the  whole  pi.-riod,  had  been  in  a  siutc  of 

othered  insurrection.     The  heart  sickens   nt  the  ex'idences,  numerous  and 

oatrovenihie,  which  the  parliamentary  reports  of  the  lost  ten  years  have 

uuiulated  of  widespread,  and  often  long-enduring,  suffering  omongat  the 

onring  poor  of  Kngl.tnd.  ....  Since  thfi  Peace,  the  nil- important  que-^tion 

1 :  What  WHS  it  that  had  thii  effect  ?     The  answer  ia :  It  was  the  conlrac- 

of  the  currency  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  effects." — 

ngland  in  181,1  nntl  1A45  ;  or,  a  ^ujficirnt  and  a  Contracted  Moncy^  p.  61. 

■Writing  in  1880,  aud  speaking  of  the  universal  fall  of  prices,  Jacob 
id  (ii.  376) : 
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"  There  must  be  aome  f^nenl  cause  producing  such  cxtenrare  effects,  fi\aA» 
are  thus  felt  alike  where  laxaliou  ia  high  or  low ;  under  despotic  and  free 
gOTernmeot ;  and  vrhether  the  land  is  cultivated  by  alavei,  by  9erfi^  fay  hired 
labourers,  or  by  proprietorB.  What  conceivable  cau»o  was  there  opcratiDg  » 
untversiilly  and  under  the  most  vurioua  and  oppoBite  circnmstancaa,  save  tbtt 
decline  of  the  mines  and  the  iucrensed  application  of  their  produce  to  oUmt 
purposes  than  thot  of  coin?  "  fl 

Previous  to  1848,  said  Kemnarch,  there  had  been  k  bIow,  but  pro-" 
gressive,  fall  of  prices  in  coosequencc  of  the  inadcqnatc  supply  of  the 
precious  metald.     "  Between  1809  and  1849,"  said  Jevona,  "  pneo^ 
fell  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  41."  ™ 

During  a  period  of  lowering  of  priccsj  irreparable  de«truclioo  of 
riches  takes  place.     At  the  present  moment  in  Belgium,  just  bcoeai 
my  eyes,  coal-miues  are  bctug  completely   ruined  and  abaudoncdj 
iroU'Works  and  factories  are  closed  and  deserted,  and  the  building 
and  machinery  are  left  uncared  for  to  perish  little  by  little.      Nothii 
is  more  sad  than  this  gradual  iaipovcrishmcutf  especially  when  com- 
pared with  such  a  period  of  prosperity  as   that   between    1850  and 
1870,  years  of  monetary  plenty.     Between  1820  and  1830,  as  at  the 
present  day,  the  causes  of  tlie  crisis  were  very  widely  discussed.     Some  m 
exceedingly  curious  letters  on  the  subject  were  exchanged   hetwceo  | 
J.  B.  Say  and  Malthus;  the  latter,  like  many  persons  of  the  present 
time,  attributed  the  crisis  to  a  general  cxncsa  of  productioiL     J.  B. 
Say,  basing  hisi  arguments  on  the  theory  of  glntj  rendered  classical  liy 
Mill,  shows  that  a  universal  glut  is  an  impossibility,  and   tries  to 
demonstrate  that  the  crisis^  instead  of  being  due  to  excess  of  prodnc- 
tion,  proceeds  from  au  iasuflicieucy  of  production  iu  certain  countries. ' 

In  a  speech  deliverer!  in  the  Uoose  of  Commons  ou  July  10, 1821^] 
^Ir.  Matthias  Attwoud  shows  clearly  that  the  general  fall  could  oaljr 
be  explained  by  the  means  of  exchange  being  i-educal. 

"But  first  he  desired  the  House  to  consider  to  what  extent  and  bow  m^, 
versal  the  fall  of  prices  in  this  country  had  btcn,  referrine  to  a  jApor  whiefa 
hnd  been  delivered   to  the  AgricuUuraJ  Committee  of   the  la«t  sessioo  of 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  whicli  contained  a  list  of  the  prices  o^  UiirtT 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  SflecUsd  i» 
exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  fall  of  prices  which   bad   taken  place  on  all 
commercial  commodides  generally.     The  prices  of  all  ihoee  conia>odiriMtai 
fallen  to  the  extent  of  £40  in  the  £100.     Let  ibis  fact,  then,  he  spp'"^" 
ihe  qieetion  as  to  foreign  prices — was  it  asserted  tliai  a  fall  of  prid 
sudden,  ns  great  and  universal,  as  this  had  taken  place  on  the  Comment  Ht 
large?     If  so,  it  led  necessarily  to  one  of  these  two  conclusions — eitlier  lix 
all  productions  had  everywhere  suddenly  increased  in  quantity,  or  thattaowy 
had  been  reduced  in  ita  quantity ;  for  the  proportion  between  money  mrf 
commodities  had  been  alltred,  and  one  of  those  two  conditions  mu«  tlii!trf«« 
of  necessity  be  admitted.     Either  all  the  productions  of  all  indttstrr,  "^^l 
climates,  and  all  countries  had  suddenly  increased,  which  it  was  impo«)w**^^| 
believe;  or  otherwise,  from  whatever  cause,  a  reduction  in  the  amodlU  »^" 
money  generally  in  circulation  had  taken  place." 

From  18ir  to  1827  such  were  the  economic  suRcrings  in  the  IJnitMJ 
States  that  an  increase  of  Customs  duties  was  demanded  as  a  remedy* 
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^e  details  of  this  persistent  crisis  will  be  fouad  la  the  Reports  of 
Mr.  FcaroHj  who  was  sent  by  Eoglish  merchants  to  America  to  study 
the  situation.  In  the  same  dcbatCj  another  member  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Western)  said,  speaking  against  the  Act  of  Reanmption ; 

'*  Two-lhinlj  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years, 
and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  been  reniJered  msolvent.  Tiie  turn  of  the 
landowners  would  soon  come — they  would  soon  be  inTolved  in  the  ruin  of 
their  tenantry." 

The  characteristics  of  the  present  crisis  are,  as  wc  have  seen,  pre- 
cisely MUiilartothoscof  the  crisis  of  1820 -35,  and  wholly  dificrcnt  from 
^^e  commercial  and  industrial  crises  which  repeated  themselves  about 
^■oe  iu  ten  years,  and  whose  special  features  were  their  acntcncss  and 
tneir  short  duration.     Tlie  excessive  fall    in   the  value  of  silver  ia 
a   new  and  quite  special  cause  of  suGering  for  the  agricultural  world. 
Baron   de  Soubeyrau  laid  this    matter  before  the   French   Chamber 
in    ft   speech   delivered   on    February   8,    1886,   in   which   he  shows 
that    ludian-grown   corn   attains  a   premium  of  more  than  20  per 
cent,    when  imported  into  Kurope.      He  thus  expresses  himself: — 
*'  Silver  is  the  only  legal  tender  in  India.      An   ingot  of  silver  is 
^^ught    in  Loudon  at  the  current  price,  45§r/.,  scut  to  Calcutta  and 
^nned  at  the  mint  there,  and  with  the  produce  of  the  coining  of  this 
ingot  you  purchase  corn  which  you  forward  to  London  or   Havre, 

fere  this  is  worth  about  frs.  13.70  the  hectolitre,  all  expenses  paid. 
on  the  contrary,  the  silver  ingot  instead  of  costing  46^rf.,  or  frs.  1 70 
the  kilogram,  its  present  price,  cost  60}f/,,  or  frs.  220  the  kilo- 
gram, its  real  worth,  the  hectolitre  of  corn  ought  then  to  be  sold 
in  London,  Antwerp,  or  Havre  at  a  price  varying  from  frs.  18.50 
to  frs.  19.50 — that  is  to  say,  that  in  all  these  ports  it  would  be 
from  frs.  4.75  to  frs.  5.50  dearer  than  now." 

One  more  question  remains  yet  to  be  examined.  Is  a  universal 
fall  in  prices,  induced  by  monetary  contraction  or  other  causes, 
really  an  evil?  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  with  whom  I  recently  discussed 
this  point,  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows  : — '*  This  lowering 

■  prices,  if  it  be  general,  affects  no  one's  position,  and  presents  the 
vantage  of  rendering  less  coin  necessary   for  the  effecting  of  the 
same   nnmber  of  transactions."       This  proposition   would   be  exact 
at  the  outset  of  a  nation's  career,  but  it  is  completely  erroneous  in 
reference  to  a  society  where  all  the  transactions  and  the  debts  have 
been  regulated  on  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  iu  which  case  any  lowering 
in   this    basis    brings  about    serious  disturbances    and    considerable 
suffering.      Distinction  must  he  made  between  two  periods — the  first, 
while    the   fall   is  taking    place,    and  the   second,    after  it  is    fully 
^^omplished,  and   the   balance   re-established   at  n  rcdnced  rate  of 
^Bces.     The  evils  produced  during  the  first  period  were   admirably 
jHbcribed  by  the  American   Monetary  Commission   of  187C,  which 
timply  depicted  what  was  taking  place  before  its  eyes: — 
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"Theverj  game  reasons  wliich  moke  capitalists  reftue  to  exchange  moofijr, 
whose  comnwDcI  over  property  is  iticrea&ing,  for  property,  wbo*6  ootnnuBid 
over  mouey  is  decreasing,  also  malcca  llicoi  refuse  to  exchange  it  for  Ubotu, 
Id  a  commetctat  sease,  indiutrial  enterprises  are  never  undertaken  aur 
carried  oo  except  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  ^aio.  This  expectation, 
noless  under  exceptional  condition!;,  fiUling  markets  destroy.  While  coital- 
ists,  for  these  reasons,  cannot  afford  to  inTOEt  money  in  ppoducliTe  «il«r- 
prises,  alill  less  con  anybody  afibrd  to  borrow  money  for  Buch  iDvestmenta  at 
miy  rate  of  interest,  however  low,  and  but  little  money  is  now  borrowed, 
exwpt  for  purely  speculative  ventures,  or  to  supply  personal  and  familjr^^ 
wnuts,  or  to  renew  old  obligations.  Money  withdrawn  from  ctrculaliati^l^ 
imd  hoarded,  in  consequence  of  falling  prices,  although  neither  p*yiog 
v.-ages,  nor  serving  to  exchange  the  fruita  of  industry,  nor  per- 
forming any  of  the  true  functions  of  money,  ia  nevertheless  not  unprodne- 
tive.  It  may  not  be  earning  interest,  but  it  is  enriching  its  owner  ihrougli  an 
increase  of  ita  own   vidue,  and  that,  too,  without  risk  and  at   the  expcnieof 

society.  .  .  .  .  The  peculiar  effect  of  a  contraction  in  the  volume  of  ^'  * 

to  give  pro6tto  the  owners  of  unemployed  money  through  the  appr- 
its  purchasing  power  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.     It  i«  falling  pricf- 
Irtbour  of  euiploymcnt,   and    precipitate  a    conflict  between   it    nn  1   -i  ■■-•■• 
capital,  and  it  is  the  appreciating  money  that  renders  the  contest  an  un«>^uw 
one,  and  gives  to  money  capital  the  decisive  advantage  over  labour  and  owr 

other  forms  of  capit:il  invested  in  industrial  enterprises The  UbonrtiC 

the   past   is    enslaving  the  laboor  of  the    present ;  at  least  that  portiflttflf 
the  labour  of  the  past  which  has  been  cr^'stallizcd  ioto  money   is 
through  a  shrinkngo  of   ita  volume,  and    while  lying    idle  in  th'^  hi 
its  owners,  to  increase  its  command  over  present  labour  and  over  all  (oi 
property.     The  labourers  must  make  their  wants  conform  to  their  dimii 
earnings.     Consumption    is,    therefore,    constantly    shrinking    towards   wd 
limits  aa  necessity  requires.     ProductioOi  which  must  be   conAnod  to  tK» 
limits  indicated  by  consumption,  is  constantly  tending  to  a  minimum,  wli«r«a» 
it3  appliances,  built  up  under  more  favourable  coiiditioni,  are  sulBcifnt » 
supply  the  maximum  of  consuniption,     Thus  idle  mom-'y,  idle   caj'tul,  afia 
labour,  idle  machinery,  stand  facing  each  other,  and  the  stagnation  sprtaifa 
wid&r  and  wider.     It  is  in  the  shadow  of  a  slirinking  volume  of  nion^  ckti 
disorders,     social    and    political,     gender     and    fest«r;     that    coaimuainB 
organizes,     that    riots    threaten    and    destroy,    that    labour    starves,   Uni 
capitalists  conspire  and  workmen  combine,  and  that  the  revenues  of  Cyven:' 
went  are  dissipated  in  the  employment  of  labourers  or  in  the  ronintcaaiu;* o* 
increased  standing  armies  to  overawe  them." 

It  ia  then  indeed  that  Shakespeare  can  exclaim : 

"  Gold  ?  yellow,  ghttering  preeioui  goltl !  .  .  .  . 
Thos  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white  ;  foul.  Esir ; 
Wrong,  right ;  base,  noUe ;  old,  young  ;  coward,  valiant." 

This  aame  destruction  of  capital  is  now  taking  place  evcrywbew' 
M'hen  a  definite  fall  in  prices  is  attained — but  when  will  that  hea- 
then another  category  of  evils  will  become  perceptible.  l<oi>C* 
standing  debtors,  and  more  especially  the  taxpaycra  of  Urgely  IB* 
debted  States— it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  National  Peta 
amount  to  £5,000.000,000  sterling — would  be  completely  crushed  fcr  j 
the  benefit  of  the  fundholdcrs,  for,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  owo<l,ii 
would  bo  ncccfisary  for  the   debtor  to  deprive  himself  of  far 
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aodities  than  when  money  -vras  more  plentiful.  For  example,  a 
taxpayer  who  is  taxed  to  the  amount  of  £1  when  corn  is  worth  £i 
the  hundred  kilograms  would  have  to  deduct  .£1  from  his  rcvcuuct 
If  corn  falls  to  halt'  the  price,  he  would  have  to  deduct  double  the 
amouat  to  pay  his  taxes  and  other  calls  upon  bim,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  niiucd.  We  sec,  then,  that  the  victims  of  a  fall  in  prices 
the  nations  who  are  already  orerburdencd  by  military  espcuditure. 
uart  Jlill  explains  that  the  consequence  of  this  phcnonicuon  is  to 
despoil   the  active  portion  of  a  natlou   for  the  benefit  of  the  do- 

|>thiugs ! 
To  resume  our  previous  conclusions.  At  the  Paris  Monetary 
onfercuce  of  1878,  ^Ir.  GoacUcu  said,  that  "  every  fresh  demone- 
Katiou  of  silver  would  produce  a  more  disastrous  crisis  than  any  of 
those  recorded  in  history."  His  prediction  is  being  realized  to  the 
letter.  Prom  a  gold  production  of  £18.000,000  sterling,  the  arU 
take  i:l2,00<VK)0  and  the  East  £4,000,000;  losses,  wear  and  tear, 
£1,000,000  ;  there  remains,  therefore,  just  £1,000,000  for  the 
monetary  requircmcuta  of  a  world  whose  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasiugj  and  especially  in  the  guld-jtroducing  countries,  the  United 
St4tet  and  Australia.  Can  it  be  admitted  that  such  a  state  of 
things  can  coutinuc  without  provoking  unprecedented  diaturbance  iu 
j      the  trade  and  industry  of  the  entire  world  ? 

I  At   the  same  time,  this  struggle   for  gold  is  the   death-stroke 

of   Free    Trade.     Sismondi  calls  attention  to  this  in  the  passages 

prcrioualy  quoted ;  where  he  says  "  it  is  the  general  distress  to  be 

met   with  on  all  sides  at  the    present  day   which    induces   public 

I      opinion    to    ioclioe    so    favourably    towards    Protective   measures, 

I       Landowners   aud  farmers  declare  themselves  unable  to  compete  with 

^^Drcigu    produce,    and    they    insist    upon    severe    Protective    laws," 

^^nrhat  took  place   iu  1820-1828   ia  now  rcciuring.      The  disastrous 

^HKlU    in   prices  has  led  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Kussia,  and  Spain  to 

^^kaise    their   rates   of  duty,  and  has  given  birth  in  England   to  the 

^B'Fair  Trade"  piurty,.  which  is  simply  Protection  in  disguise.     How 

^^^could  it   be  otherwise  ?     The  public  iu  general  cannot  understand 

the  complex   and    insidious  effects  of  monetary  contraction  or  of  the 

other  causes  of  the  crisis  indicated.     They  see  one  alone,  and  that 

»oiie  is  perfectly  clear  and  unquestionable  :  it  is  that  foreign  produce 
can  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price ;  and  to  prevent  this  they  are 
logically  anxious  that  the  duty  on  it  should  be  mode  very  heavy. 
England,  by  maintaining  a  single  standard,  imposes  it  in  reality 
on  all  other  nations,  and  brings  upon  herself  and  on  the  world  at 
Urge  incalculable  evils ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  she  wholly  extin- 
guishes that  noble  ideal  from  whence  a  general  harmony  of  interests 
and  the  fraternity  of  nations  should  spring — Free  Trade. 

Emile  n£  Lavelete. 
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IN  my  last  paper  in  reply  to  llic  Quarterhj  Reviewer  I  said  I  vonlil j 
omit  for  the  present  some  of  the  passages  ou  which  he  bull 
fastened  bis  charges  against  the  Revisers.  I  did  so  because  I  wu 
desirous  of  bringing  into  closer  juxtaposition  two  pztssages — Genesis 
iii.  15  and  Proverbs  viii.  2 — iu  which  the  Reviewer's  aigumont  tuned 
miunly,  if  it  did  not  turn  altogether,  on  the  use  which  he  mftde  of 
his  patristic  authorities. 

I  DOW  retrace  taj  steps  a  little^  and  take  up  some  of  the  omitted 
passages.      The   first  of  these  is   that  which  stands   third  on  tbo 
Kovicwcr's  list — Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26 — n  passage  with  which  a  well- 
known  artist's  picture  uf  "The  Scape-goat"  made  the  whole  world 
tolerably  familiar  a  few  years  ago.     The  picture  rested  on  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  ihc  passage,  but  that  was  a  matter  of  comparativcl/ 
little  moment  to   the  artist.     There  is,  however,  ou  this,  as  well  ai 
on  other  grounds,  a  certaiu   interest  attaching  to  the  passage ;  and 
the  reasons  for  the  change  which  the  Revisers  have  here  felt  it  right 
to  introduce  arc  worthy  of  consideration.      How  does   tbe  Reviewer 
deal  with  them  ?     He  begins  by  assorting  tbat  "  the  action   of  tke  j 
Revisers  iu  altering  the  text  (i.e.,  of  the   Authorized   Version),  nnil 
adding  a   meaningless    alternative   rendering    [in   the  .margin],  liu 
made  complete  havoc  of  the  context."     But   he  oSers   no  proof  of 
his  assertion;   instead  of  that,  he  contents  himself  with   ohscrviog 
that  "  with  the  Authorized  Version  *  scai)e-goat/  and  the  Authorised 
Version  margin  '  Heb.  Azazel'  the  English  reader  wu   well  uwate 
that  there   existed  considerable   doubt  as   to   the  meaning  of  tbe 
phrase;  but   he  had  a  general   idea  of  the  sense  of  the  passage." 
Perhaps  the  English  reader  might  Imre  a  general  idea  of  tbe  sense 
of  the  passage,  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  bare  a 
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idea;  and  it  is  this  only  which  is  of  any  real  importance.  It  is 
indeed  satisfactory  to  see  that  llie  Kevicwcr  cau  sometimes  acknow- 
ledge the  beneHt  of  a  margin^  even  when  tliat  raargia  throws 
'*  considerable  doubt"  on  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which  haA 
been  adopted  in  the  text.  It  is  a  concession  as  welcome  as 
it  was  uulooked  fur;  Ijecause  in  censuring  the  Revisers  he  has 
made  it  the  very  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  that  by  their 
marginal  notes  they  undo  wliat  they  have  done  in  the  text> 
suggesting  or  insinnating  a  disturbing  doubt,  when  they  might 
hare  left  "  the  unsuspecting  Euglisli  reader "  asleep  on  the 
pillow  of  a  comfortable  ignorance.  Jlut  we  soon  see  that  this 
concession  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  must  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  covers  of  the  Authorized  Version.  We  may  take 
what  we  find  there,  but  nothing  elsCj  and  wc  must  frame  our 
interpretations  accordingly.  "  Wc  were  taught  when  young  to  sec  in 
all  this  {i.e.,  the  story  of  the  Bcape-goat^  as  it  stands  in  the  Authorized 
Version)  the  same  doctrine  conveyed  typically  which,  by  Isaiah,  in 
bis  fifty-third  chapter,  is  enunciated  prophetically/'*  &c.  In  other 
words,  because  we  were  taught  this  when  young,  it  must  of  necessity- 
be  the  true  interpretation.  And  again,  "  this  wc  say  was  the  plain 
teaching  on  the  subject  whicli  we  received  from  our  fathers,  and  it 
made  a  very  dilKcuIt  part  of  the  Scripture  tolerably  plain  to  us" 
(p.  296).  But  on  the  next  page  wc  find  that  the  passage  is  no 
longer  "  tolerably  plain,"  but  '*  sufficiently  obscure  "  j  the  Revisers 
■re  censured  for  "  making  more  obscure  what  was  sufficiently 
obscure  already." 

'  "  Who,"  exclaims  the  Reviewer,  "  can  make  anything  whatever  out 
of '  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  the  Lord, 
tie  other  for  Azazel,'  or  the  still  less  intelligible  alternative  {he  had 
called  it  just  before  '  a  meaningless  alternative ')  of  *  dismissal  *  for 
Azazel?"   Now  the  Reviewer  ought  to  be  aware  that  a  large  number 

I  [the  best  and  ablest  and  some  even  of  the  most  orthodox  inter- 
letera  (as,  for  instance,  Heugstenberg  and  Baumgarten}  have  de- 
tided  the  rendering  which  the  Revisers  have  given  in  their  text,  and 
ave  even  contended  that  it  is  the  only  one  grammatically  defensible. 
Jo  far  indeed  as  the  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  con- 
l^voed,  I  may  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
^October,  1885),  who,  although    he  is    not    much    more  favourable 

«the  Revisers    than    hi)»    brother  of  tlie    Quarterly,    nevertheless 
Let  tna  oommenil  to  the  Kevtewur'n  oonaiileratiim  the  fiillawiag  jtaasagA  from  S{ienoer 
Legg.  H*l>.  hiss.  riii.  oap.  ix.) :  "  f'leriijiu- hicnJallegoriamconfvigiiintft  mtionem 
nystkam,  cnnoam  illuui  nodo  oaivia  in  I«geKoIveiulapar«tnexutimant«8.     Cuniaiitcm 
,  oUegoriis  ■voBiuquc  luyscici  mcm>  plerumquc  coDJcctura;  sint  vt  ingooii  luaos, 
tAOtum  lUljuixA:  n;nim  niinilituJino.    tiU   niiruDi  »i  c.-t>nim    auL-tui-es  alicant  in 
•onuD  eiiMu  nttioncs  iiiyfiticM  \\x  tilla  simUitittUuc  vel  otliaitate  sibi  niutuo 
ujif^Antur."     Ho  then  slion-*  how  .lustin  Martyr,  Cyril  uf  Alexandria,  aad  othen, 
[LVea  widely  different  ioterpretatiou  of  the  (lusage. 
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contrndicts    him    point    Mank ;    for    whereas    the    latter  says 
the    Ueviscrs    "might    quite    consistently    with    faithfulacss    hav 
retained"    the   rendering,    the    former    pronouncoa  it  quite 
tenable,"     IIo   will    have    the   word    "  Azazcl "   to   be   a    concrcli 
noun  witli  the  signitication  of  "  going  far  away/'  or  "  far  remove 
and  we  must  translate,  he  saySj  "  For  an   azazel — i.e.,   aa  deatine 
to  bo  far  removed,  or  going  far  away/'  an  interpretation  which  dc 
not  differ  very  widely  from  that  given  in  the  margin  of  the  llevij 
Version,  "  for  dismissal."     Even  this  is  better   than   the  *'»cap 
goat"  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which,  besides  other  objcctiouH 
it,  is  based  on  a  false  etymology.     But  like  that  it  makes  shipwrec 
of  the  passage   by  utterly  destroying  the  balance  of  the   claused 
"  One  goat  for  Jehovah,  and   the  other  for—not  a   person,  but  '  foi 
going  ioT  away.' "     ^\llo  can  believe  that  this  is   what    tlte   writa 
meuit?      Or  agaiu,  in  ver.  10,  who  does  not  feel   the   awkwardnc 
of  the  rendering,  *' to  send  him    (the  goat]  far   away, /or  going  far 
away  into  the  wilderness?  "      There  may  l)c  difficulties  oi  ioterpr 
tion  attaching   to  the  rendering  of  the  llcrisers,  but  critically  and 
grammatically  it  is  almost  certainly  the  tme   one.      It  is    the  only 
one  which   does  justice   to  the  two  exactly  similar  clauses  in  Oiit 
Hebrew  of  ^-erses  8,  9,  10.      The  writer  says:  "And   Aaron   shall 
cost  lots  upon  llic  two  goats  ;  one  lot  fur  ihe  Lord,  and   the   ot 
Jot  for  Azazel."     Then  in   verse   'J    we   have  again  "  the  goat  oq 
which  the  lot  fell  for  the  Lord,"  and  in    verse    10,  "  the   goftt 
which  the  lot  fell  for  Assazcl" — or  as   it   might    be   expressed 
more  briefly,  "  the  goat  on  which  the  liOriVa  lot  fell — the   goat  oa' 
which  Azazel's  lot  fell."     Now  sulistitute  in  tlic  alternate  place  of 
these   clauses  (of  which  I  hare   given   the   literal   rendering),  "  tlut 
scape'goat  "  for  "  Azajsel,"  and  you  make  nonsense  of  the  pascsgc 
"The  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  for  the  Ijord  ....  the  goat  oa   ^ 
which  the  lot  fell  for  the  sca.pe-goat ; "   I  may  turn  the    Ilcncwer'vH 
question  against  bimself  and  a«k.  Who  can  make   anytluiig  out  of^ 
thai  ? 

But  what  is  the  difficulty  in  the  rendering  that  the  Bcriscrs  hair 
adopted?      It  is  simply  this,  that  Azaxel  must    be  interpreted  of  an  J 
evil  spirit  inhabiting  the  wilderness,  and  that  consequently  the  diitc-  B 
tion  here  given  seems  in  some  measure  to   sanction   a  anpeislitiaia 
belief.     But,  if  it  were  so,  is  that  a  reason  for  doing  rf: '  -  ■     -Hie 
to  all  sound  etymology  and   to   the  obvious  logical   rcq*^  -:<  of 

the  passage  ?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  Divine  Lawgivvr  mar 
have  made  use  even  of  a  superstitious  belief  in  order  to  teach  ta 
important  lesson  ?  Is  this  altogether  unworthy  of  Him  «bo  1 
*'  knoweth  our  frame/'  and  wlio  teaches  us  "  here  a  little,  and  there 
a  little,"  as  we  are  able  to  bear  it  ?  The  ancient  Hebrews  beiUeml 
that  the  wilderness  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.     "We  see  txaces  tit 
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tliis  belief  even  in  the  New  Testament  To  intimate  to  them  by  the 
ciigDifictiut  rite  which  laid  their  transgre-ssiona  upon  the  head  of  a 
goat  which  was  to  carry  them  to  the  ctiI  spirit  as  being  rightfully 
his,  and  not  their  own,  is  no  trivial  or  false  conception,  nor  one  which 
apparently  conflicts  with  anything  that  we  have  been  taught  of  God's 
method  in  redemption.* 

Moreover,  this  is  no  novel  interpretation.     It  is   implied  in  the 
WonofATratog  of  the   LXX.,    which,    as   Spencer   long    ago  argued, 

t cannot  rightly  be  explained  of  the  scape-goat  (as  if  it  were  merely 
Bquivalent  to  aTroTrtfiirofifvog,  as  Theodorct  and  others  interpreted 
|t),  but  must  be  taken  in  an  active  sense  of  a  deity  to  be  propi- 
tiated, like  the  "  Dii  averrunei  "  of  the  Komans.f  Origen  understands 
by  Azazel,  the  devil  (c.  Ccls.  6,  p.  305).  The  Scholiast  to  Jerome  on 
Kis  passage  says^  the  Hebrew  is  "  laazazel/'  id  est,  azazelij  and  in 
2C  he  explains  it  as  cruddis  Dei,  adopting  a  wrong  derivation  no 
aoubt.  but  seeing  clearly  that  a  person  was  meant.  In  the  Book  of 
L^Snoch  a  fallen  nngcl  is  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Azazel  (in  the 
^^Brcck  text  he  is  called  Azalzel  and  AzacI),  who  exercises  a  malign 
influence  upon  men  and  entices  them  to  evil.  Some  of  the  Uabbis 
hare  identined  this  evil  spirit  with  Sanimael,  that  h,  with  Satan, 
and  although  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  this  identification,  yet  it 
confirms  all  that  has  been  said,  and  shows  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread  early  belief  that  Azazel  was  the  name  of  n  person  and  not  of 
a  thing.  The  whole  question  has  been  discussed  by  Spencer  (De 
Legg.  Hebr.  Lib.  iii.  Diss.  nii.  torn  ii.  pp.  lOSd—lOSS)  with  a 
fulness  of  learning  to  which  later  writers  have  added  but  little.  But 
Spencer  was  obliged  to  protest  against  being  supposed  to  favour 
Socinianism  because  he  advocated  a  rendering  which  cuts  the  ground 
om  under  the  commonly  received  typical  interpretation  of  the 
sage.  And  it  would  seem  as  if,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
jione  since  Spencer's  days  to  assert  a  reverent  freedom  in  the  intcr- 
etation  of  Holy  Scripture,  those  who  venture  to  depart  from  a 
eceived  interpretation,  on  grounds  however  sure,  and  for  rcasonR 
bowever  convincing,  must  still  be  prepared  to  incur  the  charge  of 
*•  starting  with  a  prejudice  against  the  Christian  Faith." 

The  nest  passage   which    the  Reviewer  selects   for   observation  is 
Psalm  xxii.  IC  : 

"  The  Kevisers,''  he.aaya,  '*  suffer  the  received  translation  to  stand,  but  they 

Tbe  belior  At  any  rate  ia  not  in  any  vf»y  more  Bhockint{  tU»n  tliat  whicli  wa»  at 

tie  time  curreat  in  tlie  C'tiurch,  u  an  esplanatioa  of  the  doctrinu  of  the  ntoaemejit — 

^.,  thai  Che  raiuora  waa  pai-l  not  to  (loil  bac  to  Satan,  who,  however,  wu  deoofved 

n  the  tmoaactton.  he  not  \tK\n\z  a\van>  that  **  tho  hook  of  the  divinity  was  concealed  in 

b«  humaoity."     Wa«  thU  a  "  Cathulio  "  iatcrpretion  ? 

f  So  Pollux,  note:  olH  lalMoi'ftoi  M'  ^(^>T(t  r&f  d^dr,  aV((6rarMX/->M^ai,  drovo^w-alw, 
dir«r>>^(i<oi  rrA.     And  Cyril  of  Alexandria  aays  of  th4>  aecoad  goat,   rU  y« /tip  trtpov 
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entirely  t:^vacuato  lu  Dicaning  by  their  marginal  not*.     Ilavinc  al  '^« 

the  Sept.,  Vulgate  and  SyrJac  support  tho  text,  they  volunteer  th-  '>n 

that  other  ancient  vt'-rsiona  huTo  *  Tfiei/  botitul,'  while  'the  He-'  a* 

pointed  rcftdg,  like  a  lion.'   If  the  Rovisera  were  really  bent  upon  I-  '■-«!. 

vhy  did  they  not  add  that  this  is  probably  odp  ot  the  eighteen  poanges  whJch 
are  known  to  have  been  tajmpered  with  by  the  Scribes." 

As  is  not  unusual  with  him,  the  Reviewer  hfts  very  kindly  anawcrcd 
this  question  for  us,  for  ho  informs  us  in  a  note  that  in  Dr.  Gins- 
bttrg*8  "Maasorah''  (vol.  ii.  p.  710),  "three  lists  of  paftssgn  oecnr 
claiming  to  be  correctioas  of  the  Scribes.  In  the  first  list  there  are 
seventeen  texts,  in  tlie  la.it  two  eighteen.  Tho  three  listi  do  not 
agree  with  each  other,  but  thh  passage  is  found  in  neither  of  them." 
Doe^  the  Reviewer,  then,  really  mean  to  assert  that  although  thb 
passage  is  not  given  in  any  of  these  lists  as  one  of  the  "  corrections 
of  the  Scribes,"  it  was  ne^'crtheless  thp  Revisers'  <Inty  to  say  in  their 
margin  that  "  probably  "  it  was  one  of  such  corrections  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Reviewer  would  defend  pious  fratid^ 
but  I  &tu  loth  to  believe  that  his  moral  code  in  matters  of  critieisin 
is  so  lax  as  this. 

Rut,  after  all,  what  have  the  Revisers  done  ?  Here  is  an  instance 
in  which  there  is  singularly  conflicting  evidence  as  regards  the  text 
The  existing  MSS,.  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  arc  all  one  way ;  ibf 
Versions  arc  all  another.  The  MSS.  are,  as  |X)inted,  in  favotir  of  a 
noun ;  the  A'ersions  are  in  favour  of  a  verb.  But  the  Versions  diffisr 
as  to  the  seuse  of  the  verb  j  some  have  "  they  bound,"  some  "  they 
pierced,"  or  a  near  equivalent  [and  Aquila,  in  his  first  edition,  "  tiey 
put  to  shame"].  The  Massoretic  text  as  pointed  has  "like  a  lion."  These 
are  the  facta  of  the  case,  and  these  facts  the  Revisers  eonsidensd  ifcit 
they  were  bound  na  honest  men  to  put  before  the  English  reader.  U 
must  be  remembered  that  in  retaining  the  rendering  of  the  AtitbocueJ 
Version  in  the  text,  they  were  forsaking  the  Massoretic  readiaf. 
Now  their  rule  was  to  follow  the  Massoretic  reading.  The  Rcriewer 
himself  contends  again  and  again  that  they  ought  to  follow  "thaar 
far-seeing  men  the  Massoretcs/'and  not  to  followthe.\ncient  Venioo^* 
except,  T  suppose,  in  cases  where,  as  here,  the  Versions  happen  to  snppat 
the  Reviewer.  i 

But,  says  the  Reriewer,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  die  tert 
now,  there  is  "  Jacob  ben  Chaiim,  who  certainly  states  that  be  fimad 

*  As  for  imtaaoA,  In  ]  Khi^  z.  5,  wttere.  m^i  Um  Riiriewer,  "  it « iiurludi>  ttiA 

all  tiie  anoieiil  ventoua,  ttva  Jerumc,  give  the  rpmlcnng  of  lb*  FEeruad  Vnw*  mt^. 
I  *  bomt  oOienng  ;*  ^'  aB(ljr«theiadvteniune*1,uutniUi5ta^inj(>lOtwi<*^^s»'1^*^** 
1  ekacge  of  ketortxlnxy  against  the  Itc>Ti»cn  ;  fnr  he  ofaMrVM :  **  To  tfaa  <M^jy 
I  r«»der  thn  is  an  iaatgnificant  alfcmtlon.  A  littJe  iofonnatioa  oo  Um  mt^Hm  will  m^mm 
I  htm  |MunhJly  with  th#  ■igniiteanoe  of  the  cWii.-v.     This  |»»««»r*  \tm  b"«  hmmi^ 

(orwanl  io  proof  of  the  ooQ-exntcsoe  a(  the  he^  '   ^• 

and  Knhfinnah     '  U  SokoDca  otfaml  this  sMrir 

which  limited  the  taeri&KalfoDab'oa  to  the  jpricsK  .  ..  .,^,..^.^.^    —     ^ 

lire  w«n  Io  ipu^to  Ute  Vcfsjoaa  when,  ms  m  r»im  x'  iroanl  tfes  * 

1:»Mt  to  suptKOB  their  «Ti<l«Boewhea,aa  he«^  they  n;,  .' onoKhodn  < 
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'tliey  pierced'  in  certain    correct  copies,    and    that    'like  a  lioo' 
8  written  in  the   morj^n   to   be   '  read  *  (the    tiri)  j    only  if  wc 

ring  him  forward  wc  shall  be  told  tliat  Jacob  became  a  Christian, 
and  that  his  testimony  is  unworthy  of  credit^  as  he  wrote  with 
interested  views,  Bnt  men  should  remember  that  it  is  perfectly 
|>0B8iblc  for  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian  *  without  becoming  a  liar." 

es,  men  should  remember  it,  and  should  therefore  adduce  his 
testimony  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth.  Why  docs  not  the 
Reviewer  give  Jacob  ben  Chaiim's  note  in  full  ?  He  saya  :  **  In 
flome  correct  books  I  found  '  written  '  IIND  and  '  read '  nND,  but 
I  sought  among  those  words  which  are  *  written  *  with  i  at  the  end 
and  '  read  *  ^ ,  aud  did  not  End  it  numbered  in  the  reckoning ;  and 
also  in  the  ranous  readings  which  exist  between  the  Easterns  and 
Westerns,  and  it  was  not  numbered  there."t  That  is  to  say,  he  did 
,SOt   find   that    the   reading   with    the  verb   was  recognized    by  the 

iassorites  at  oil.  Consequently,  what  is  there  reprehenaibte  in  the 
Revisers'  conduct?  They  have  merely  stated  the  facts.  The 
Beviewer,  indeed,  challenges  them  on  this  score:  "Then  as  to  the 
visera' remark  about 'the  Hebrew  text  as  pointed,' he  exclaims, 
*  Where  is  it  so  pointed?'  Only  in  certain  MSS. ;  others  actually 
read  '  they  pierced,' "  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  existing  MSS.  the  Hebrew  text  is  so  pointed  as  to  read 
"  like  0  lion."  It  is,  indeed,  something  to  have  got  from  the 
Reviewer  the  admission  that  there  are  pointed  MSS. ;  for  on  p.  284 
be  ha4l  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  "  the  Massorctic  text  is 
without  vowels,"  although  the  Massorah  constantly  refers  to  the 
TOwels,  mentioning  most  of  them  by  name,  and  the  oldest  MS.  (of 
vbich  the  date  is  certain)  has  the  vowels  according  to  the  Eastern 
system  of  vocalization. 

For  myself,  1  have  pointed  out  in  my  "  Commentary  on  the 
^alms"  (vol.  i.  pp.  355— C,  Otb  edit.),  how  this  apparent  opposition 
between  the  Hebrew  text  as  written,  and  the  Versions,  may  be  re- 
conciled. If  we  neglect  the  Hebrew  points  of  the  word  which  now 
reads  "like  a  lion,"  and  substitute  for  them  other  points,  wc  may 
turn  the  word  mUi  the  participle  of  a  verb,  meaning  "  piercing," 
and  this,  I  think,  is  probably  the  true  reading.  Thus  we  get  prac- 
tically the  verb  rendering  of  the  Versions  without  any  alteration  in 
the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  critical  note  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  1  have  collected  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
aubjectj  and  1  need  not  transcribe  it  here.  The  Reviewer  does  not 
object  to  the  KcTisers'  text,  he  objects  to  their  margin ;  he  cannot 

*  Jacob  b.  Ch&iim  wu  Dot  ft  Chrutian  at  tlii>  time. 

^  Kvm  Pnnon,  from  wbont  the  Reviewer  tAkea  tl\  tbis,  waj%  on  ilie  wordi,  "They 
rr*'  r  y  bands  aoil  my  [eet.**    Tbis  tiaoslatioD,  iodeed.  Boeina  aomethi&it  differtot 

I  t  i  {ebr«w  text  u  we  now  read  it,  "^yy^  yy  '^^  :  * '  8ieut  leo  manufl  mest  et 

I  '  '1."     Ami  he  too  giTca  part  uf  Jacob  b.  Cbaum'a  note,  and  omita  the  rMt. 

X  x  2 
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deny  that  the  margia  states  facts,  but  he  thinks  it  supplies  a  render' 
ing  M'hich  makes  absolatc  nonsense  of  the  passage  *      If  so,  it  tna 
be  very  barmless.      I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  reatling,  T 
onty  concerned  to  defend  the  jastice  and  propriety  of  the  margrnal 
note.     But  the  truth  is,  the  Reviewer  argnes  as  if  any  doubt  thro 
upon  the  reading  of  this  particular  verse  was  a  doabt  thrown  npo 
the  Messianic  character  of  the  whole  psalm,  whereas  that  remiu 
precisely  what  it  was  before.      The  Messianic  character  of  the  psal 
does  not  depend   upon  the  rendering  of  a  stugle  phrase — a  p' 
moreover,  which  is  not  quoted  in  the  Nevr  Testament — it  turns  upon 
the  obvious  and  striking  references  in  tiie  psalm  as  a  whole  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  Lord's  cnicifixiou.     The  loss  of  a  siugle  pb: 
however  expressive,  cannot  seriously  affect  these. 

The   Reviewer's   next  instance  (5),  Psalm  xlv.  6,  need  not 
us  long.      Here,  again,  it  is  the   margin,   not   the  text,  which 
yokes  his  wrath.      In  the  text  the  Revised  Version,  like   the  Autbo* 
rized,  has :  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"      Bat  tbo 
margin  is :    "  Or,  thy  throne    h    the  throne    of    Gorf/'    Stc.     The 
B«viewer  quotes   the   Ancient   Versions   as   supporting    the 
although  the  Syriac,  "The  throne  of  God  is  for  ever  and  ever, 
certainly  docs  not  do  so ;  and  the  Targum,  "Thy  glorious  tb 
O  Jehovah,  is  established  for  ever  and  ever/'  is  at  least  doubtfoL 
"  But  what  possible  sense,"  asks  the  Reviewer,  "  can  be  attached  to 
the  words,  '  Thy  thrunc   ia  the  throne  of  God  '  ?      Does  '  the  thione 
of  Qod '  mean  no  more  than  '  the  throne  of  the  Lord'  (1  Chron. 
xxix,  23) ;  an  abridgment  for  the  full  phrase,  '  Tlirone  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  '  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  5),  which  Jeremiah  explains  Co 
mean,  'Jerusalem'?     Does  the    verse    mean,  'Tby   throne  if 
Jerusalem   for  ever   and   ever '  ?  "      1    answer   that  "  the   throne  of 
God  "  does  mean  no  more  (and  no  less)  than  "  the  throne  of  the 
Lord"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  S3).     When  it  is  said   that  Solomon  sat  ot 
the  throne  of  the  Lord,  this  can  mean  nothing  less  than  that  he  tsj 
upon  the  throne  which  the  Lord  had  gircu  him.  that  be  sat  thareoa 
as  the  Lord's  representative,  that  he  sat  there  sustained  and  protected 
by  the  Lord's  right  hand.      There  is  nothing  poor  or  trivial  in  stici 
an  interpretation  as  this  ;    but  the  Reviewer  chooses  to  put  his  on 
quite  arbitrary  interpretation  on  the  word^  and  then  exclaims, "llu 
is  a  bathos  to  which  we  are  not  acenstomed  in  Hebrew  poetry," 

The  rendering  given  in  the  margin — though  i  do  not  for  a  mooKiit 

accept  it — is  that  of  the  great  Jewish  scholar,  Ibn  Ezra,  asd  hv 

been  defended  by  many  modern  interpreters.     It  fonnd   a  pbee  in 

the  margin  for  a  reason  which  has  evidently  never  occurred  to  tlic 

*  The  TWvum  did  oot  think  m.  for  it  nrffHes  a  iwb  to  eonplsto  ike  aoa^  "1^ 
mjrhuiiliand  f«ct  like  bIioil"  It  ii  evident  Utftt  IheTujasidid  sot  ^adftrv^n^ 
taxt,  n  Uia  Rert«wer  aaaerta,  bat  kftd  the  Kuixng  "  like  a  Ugn,"  huI  mmrdf  tAkA^ 
vei^  to  expluB  tb«  ooastnwtiao. 
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.Reviewer's  mind.     The  difficulty  of  rendcriug  "  Thy  throne,  O  God** 
is   that  it  seems  at   first   sight   to  destroy  altogether  the  primary 

'  refereiicc  of  the  psalm  to  a  conterajwrary  Jewish  monarch,  who  was 
the  type  and  visible  image  of  the  future  Messiah.  It  is  a  difliculty 
H  -which  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Calvin,  and  has  been  felt  by 
the  most  orthodox  expositors  since.  I  do  not  think  it  insuperable. 
I  have  said  in  my  note  on  the  psalm  that  the  name  God  [Elohim)  ia 
here  given  to  the  Jewish  monarch,  as  it  is  elsewhere^  to  rulers  and 
judges  iu  a  lower  scnae^  aa  reflecting  the  Divine  majesty  upon  earth, 
that  it  lin.s,  therefore,  a  first  application  to  Solomon  but  that  in  its 
fullest  and  truest  sense,  it  appertains  only  to  the  Antitype. 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Reviewer  had  never  heard  of  the 
dvpiex  seHSUji  of  prophecy,  the  first  historical  sense,  and  the  ultimate 
and  higher  sense  iu  which  propliecy  reaches  forth  to  its  fulfilment; 
although  this  is   a  conception  with  whicli  all  students  of  prophecy, 

I  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been  familiar,  and  although 
it  has  been  adopted  and  defended  with  the  soundest  and  most 
pertinent  arguments  by  writers  whose  ortliodoxy  has  never  been, 
questioned.  Hence  it  is  that  he  cannot  understand  the  margin 
here.  Hence  it  is  that  he  thinks  the  margin  on  Genesis  iii.  15 
destructive  of  a  Messianic  interpretation.  Hence  it  is  that  he  cannot 
^^understand  the  margin  on  Isaiah  vii.  "or  maiden"*  as  an  alterna- 
^Btivc  to  "  virgin,"  the  object  being  of  course  to  indicate  not  only  that 
the  word  iu  the   text  does   not   mean  "  virgin  "  iu  the  strict  sense, 

I  which  ia  perfectly  certain,  but  to  intimate  that  the  mother  inhom 
itsaiah  saw  there  before  him,  and  the  birth  of  whose  child  was  to  be 
0  sign  to  Ahuz,  was  then  a  marriageable  youug  woman,  that  she 
would  be  married,  and  that  the  events  which  he  foretold  as  imminent 
would  actually  take  place  within  three  years  after  her  child,  Immanuel, 
was  bom.  In  other  words  there  was  a  typical  birth,  and  a  typical 
Immanuel.  But  of  all  this  the  Reviewer  is  8ut>limely  unconscious. 
Ueucc  in  this  same  'U'3th  Psalm  he  will  have  "  the  king's  daughter 
all  glorious  trithin/'  and    says  in  defiance   of  all  Hebrew  that  the 

K'salmist  has  done  his  best  to  make  it   plain  she  was  so,  because  he 
annot  understand  how   the    king's   daughter   could  be  the  bride  of 
ihc  Jewish  monarch,  and  consequently  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Uj^>ccupy  the   women's   apartments  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  palace. 
jj^pbe  Hebrew  word  *  penhnah '  is  never  used  of  the  inner  being  of  man 
or  womau,  but  alwaya  of  the  inner  portion  of  a  building,  and  hence 

I  of  that  inner  part  where  the  harem  was  situated. 
!     I  pass  on  to  number  (8)  of  the  Reviewer's  instances,  the  prophecy  in 
Haggai  ii.  7,  which  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version,  "And  I  will  shake 
fell  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,"  &c.    This  is  one 
^  ^qnib    Symmachns    adiI    Tbcodotion   reodcr  natvt,    thongh  the    LXX.    have 
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of  the  passages  to  which  Bishop  Thirlwall  referred  in  Ida  speech  ou 
the  Revision  of  the  Bible,  delivered  ia  the  Upper  Jlouae  of  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Southern  Province,  on  February  10,  1B70,  as  illustrating 
his  remark  that  one  effect  of  Uoviaion  would  be  to  "  deprive  many  of] 
the  clergy,  aud  perhaps  still  more  of  the  dissenting  ministera,  of  frome 
of  their  moat  favourite  texts."  ....  "I  may  cite  as  an  inatance/' he  , 
says,  "  the  words  of  Ilaggai^  *  the  desire  of  all  nations/  iu  which  lhe| 
phrase  of  the  original  does  not  really  apply  to  a  jiereon,  but   tneaoa 
'  the  precious  things  of  all  nations/  a  change  which  would  prevent 
many  from  using  it  as  it  is  commonly  used."      It    is    not  surprising 
therefore,  perhaps,  that   the  Reviewer  should  be  made  angry  by  ihoj 
change.   "  Chriatiau  men,"  he  says,  "  have  always  been  taught  that  tins  ^ 
is  a  clear  prediction  that  the  Messiah  should  come  before  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed."     And  again,  "  Our  early  belief  ia  at  ouccJ 
reproved  and  repulsed  by  the  Kevisers*  text — '  the  desirable  things  </' 
aii  natiofiM  nhali  come.'"     Well,  this    may  be  a  melancholy  ihiug  ; 
but  there  arc  many  beliefs  of  onr  childhood,  and  perhaps  even  of  onr 
manhood,  which  must  be  subjected  to  this  rude  process,  and  the  sooner 
we  make  up  our  raiuds  to  accept  the  unwelcome  fact  the  better.    And 
one  would  have  thought  that  a  serious  aud  earnest  student  of  Holy 
Scripture  would  have  been  anxious  to  ascertain  its  true  meaning, 
even  at  the   risk  of  having  his  "  early  belief  at  ouce  reproved  and 
repulsed."     There  ought  to  be  but  one  rule  followed  in  the  trausU* 
tion  of  Scripture,  as  of  every  other  lx)ok,  but  with  the  more  jcalooiy 
iu   proportion  as   the  issues   involved  in  the  study  of  Scripture  aic 
more  serious,  and  that  is,  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  to 
express  as  closely  as  possible,  the  exact  sense  of  the  original.     None  i 
other  ought  to  influence  a  translator;  and  this  was  laid  down  hr  \ 
Bishop  Thirlwall  when,  in   a  later  speech  delivered  on  February  Ifi, 
1671,  he  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that — 

"  this  House  does  not  intend  to  give  the  slightofit  sanction  or  cuuntensocc  to 
the  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Revision  Comp^iies  ooght  to  be  gtiiM 
by  any  other  principle  than  the  desire  to  bring  the  translation  as  nenr  as  tboy 
cun  to  the  sense  of  the  original  texts;  but,  on  the  contrary,  regards  it  u  iluir 
duty  to  keep  themselves  as  much  as  possible  on  their  gnard  against  any  X^ 
of  preconceived  ojiinions  un  tlioologioU  tenets  in  the  work  of  Revision.** 

The  Reviewer  is,  of  course,  iu  direct  conflict  with  the  Bishop, 
but  it  may  safely  be  left  to  all  reasonable  men  to  say  on  which  lodc 
commou-sense  and  true  reverence  for  Scripture  are  to  be  found.  W 
indeed  the  Reviewer  had  l>een  able  to  furnish  any  plausible  dcfcQis 
of  the  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  we  might  biiTC 
listened  to  him  with  rcs|>cct,  but  he  docs  not  even  attempt  it 
He  only  makes  the  astounding  assertion  that  "  There  is  no  (^rato- 
matical  difliculty  in  the  authoriEed  rendering ;  '*  whereas  the  graffl* 
maticnl  difficulty  is  quite  insuperable.     It  is  briefly  this,  tliat  the  vxi^ 
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'desire  *'  is  in  the  singular,  and  the  Terh  "  shall 


come"  in  the  plural. 

Accordingly   the  rendering  of  the    Authorized  Version   "  presents 

the  ii8|>ect  of  a  solerism    like  that    which   we  should   havo  had  in 

the  Vulgate  if  it  had    translated,  *  Venient  desideratus.'  "     Obviously 

then  the  noun  "  dc«irc''  is  here  used   in  &   coUcctiTe  sense,  and  it  is 

equivalent  to  "  desirable  things  "  (as  it  is  also  in  1  Sam.  ii.  20,  where 

the    meaning  is   fixed   beyond   question   by  the   contrast  with  the 

uses).     ISut  the  Reviewer,  as  usual,  is  unable  to  credit  the  Kevisera 

with  common   honesty,    and    accordiugly    he   observes :    "  We   can 

^iscovcr  no    reason    why    it    (the    rendering    of    the   Authorized 

■Version)  should  not   he    admitted    here, — except  by  those  who  are 

^mrejttdlcvd  at/aiujit  all  Mettitiauic  prophecy"     AVe  are  so  accustomed 

pfu  charges   of  this  klud  that   it  is   scarcely   worth   while    noticing 

them.      But  the   Reviewer  would   hardly  assert    that   ao  orthodox  a 

^mmcntator     as     llengstenherg      was      *'  prejudiced     against     all 

^IcMtanic   prophecy "  and  yet  he  writes  :  " '  Tbe  comfort  of  the 

heathen'   (Luther's  translation)  had  struck  such  deep  root  in  the 

eld  of  practice,  in   hymns,   sermons,   &c.,    that   most  of  the  com- 

ncntators  shrank  from  the  thought  of  abandoning  an  interpretation 

rhich  had  grown  ao  dear  to  them  in   a  way  which  was  not  that  of 

critical  re«carch.     Its  untcnabicncss   was  most  distinctly  affirmed 

Calvin  among  the  early  writers,  and  appears  clearly  from  the 

allowing   reasons.       According  to  it  the  plural  ^i^l  admits  of  no 

ustification  "  (Christologie,  iii.  i.  p.  226). 

Kiihler  too,   having  obsen*ed  that  the  words  were  understood  by 

Luther  and  most  of  the  earlier  commentators  of  the  Messiah,  pro- 

eda  to  say,  "  But   this  interpretation    is   utterly   impossible,  if  it 

►ere  only  because   the   subject  rn:^  has  the   plural  1K;1  for  its 

predicate ;  for  this  points,  by  necessary  inference,  to  the   fact  tliat 

ae  subject  is  conceived  as  a  collective  noun." 

The  llcviewer  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  LXX.,  the  Syriac   and 

be  Targnm  arc  alt  against   him,  and  that   he  is  only  supported  by 

Jerome  and  the  Vulgate,   who   arc   really  but  one  and  the  same 

ithority,  and  the  Latin  here  is  indisputably  wrong.     "  The  EugUsh 

autjiators  of  the   Bible,"    says   Hcberdcu,  quoted   by   iVrchbishap 

fewcomc,  "  have  followed   the  A'ulgata  against  the  plain  construe- 

)   of  the   Hebrew  text,    and  have  dificred  from  all  the  other  old 

aalators."* 

But  is  it  true  that  the  passage  ceases  to  be  Alessianic  when  we 

ave  restored  the   true  rendering  ?      Certainly  not.      All  that  is  lost 

The  Kdinburijh  Renewvr  cloc«  not  attempt  to  defend  tho  Anthorij»<i  Vcraion  here 

Lonnh  ho  Uiinka  that  the  Kt^viacd  Vereioo  it  one  "  to  which  at  leut  nnite  as  aeriuua 

ol>jc'<:lioii    will   be  tiUicu,  anil  that  iiot  from  tho  i>rtbo(]ox  aiilo   ulooc."     Ho 

■;■'"■-•■  ■■•'vprefern-'uJi.'riug  "th«  cbuioMt"  or  "  I*8l  "  mnoug  Uio  hi^athen,  nod 

iiune  bAvt:  no  floulit  lakeo  the  Hamo  vitv  ;    "  to  which/'  Kiys  Bishop 

:      ru  ia  HI.*  oltjectina  l)nt  the  vraa%  of  harmony -with  the  oontext,  and  tbe 

n%j  of  tho  dvKriptioa." 
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is  ail  express  reference  to  a  pewonal  coming  of  the  Messiah.     "  That 
omissiou/'  observes  Bishop  TUirlwall — 

**  Might  be  of  some  importance  if  Haggai  were  the  only  prophet  of  tho  Old 
Tflstnmcnt.  But  there  con  be  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  reader*  were  fatntUu' 
with  the  writings  of  the  elder  propheti.  They  knew  that  the  *  preoioiu 
otiorings  of  tho  nations  '  involved  the  previous  coming  of  the  AfeAnoh,  that  it 
was  when  '  the  Redeemer  had  conio  to  Zion  '  (Is,  li.\.  20)  that  the  ioflux  of 
'the  dcairubit!  things'  described  in  rhap.  Ix.  ['the  silver  and  the  gold'  of 
Haggai]  was  to  ennue.  In  a  word,  the  doctrine  which  [the  Reviewer]  slriT« 
to  establish  by  nrtificca  of  interpretation  which  tend  to  bring  our  Biblical 
Gritioiam  into  discredit^  is  contained,  though  not  directly,  yet  by  cle«r  and 
neceBBory  implication,  in  the  rendering  which  he  stigmuttzea  as  aDti> 
Messianic,  though  both  in  iuelf  and  !u  the  view  of  those  who  ndopt  it,  it  U 
not  one  whit  less  Messianic  than  his  o\m."* 

The  Reviewer  pves  ns  a  list  of  fifteen  instances,  taken  at  random, 
where  the  Revised  Version  differs  from  the  Autliorized,  and  placing 
those  in  parallel  columns^  with  the  Rensed  \'crsion  margin  between 
tbem,  he  asks  :  "  What  is  there  deserving  of  a  inoment's  atten- 
tion? ....  The  expressions  are  for  the  moiit  part  equivalent  in  each 
of  the  passages  cited." 

Among  these  expressions,  which  the  Reviewer  says  "  arc  for  the 
most  part  equivalent,"  are  the  following  : 

Gen.  xlix.  -1 :  "  unstHblo  as  water  " — **  bubbling  over  as  water." 

Ex.  ix.  31  ;  "  boiled  "— "  in  bloom." 

Lev.  xxvii.  2  ;  "Wlien  a  man  shall  accomplish  u  vow" — ""Wlien  a  tBto 
shall  make  a  special  vow." 

Josh.  viii.  33 :  "  Commanded  that  they  ahould  blws  ilie  people  of  Isrul 
first  of  all" — "  Commanded  at  the  firat  that  thOT  should  bleas  the  people  gf 
Israel." 

1  Sam.  xvii.  32  ;  "  because  of  him  '' — "  within  him." 

1  Kings  ril  D :  "  according  to  measure  " — "  after  divers  measures." 

If  the  Reviewer  can  see  no  difference  between  these  altematiw 
renderings  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  him.  In  every  one  of  the 
other  instances  he  quotes  there  is  a  difference,  though  in  some  i 
little  intelligent  reflection  may  be  uecesaary  before  the  eract  differea« 
of  meaning  is  perceived. 

1  cannot  follow  the  Reviewer  through  all  his  wearisome  piiges  «' 
carping  objections.  It  is  not  worth  while.  But  there  remains  niw 
piece  of  original  criticism  which  I  cannot  overlook;  it  is  so  infiaitdr 
CDtcrtaiuing.  The  Reviewer  has  made  many  remarkable  discotcrin 
respecting  the  Massoretic  text;  the  discovery  which  I  am  about  to 
Doticc  is  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable. 

"  The  Revisers,"  he  says,  "  have  ignored  more  than  half  the 
important  readings  in  the  Massorah,^'   and    the  following  instance* 

•  ^Bishop  Thlrlwall  (letter  to  Mr.  Fauuett,  in  " Literary  Kemaiiu,"  toI.  lil  ii.  ^^^ 
whom  I  am  Largely  indebted  iu  tlie  foreduiuff  para^rftpiis.  1  toaj  alio  refer  t*  9» 
CommeDtaryonlla^'Xaiui  tliv  ''C'lunbrtdgi'ltiljle  lor  ScIu^jU'  by  tny  bmtlKrArtBilf*** 
Perowne,  where  tbo  r^udoriug  of  the  UaYiM.'ra  ia  usplj  defended. 
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are  selected  of"  well-known  readings  wAirA  make  a  difference  to  the 
terme/'  which  have  been  thus  ignored  by  the  lievisera. 

(1.)  "Gen.  ixip.  33,  D'^}  text,   dtVY\  tnargin.      Authorized  Ver- 
sion follows  the  Qri  {'  and  there  was  set ').      Similarly  Revised  Ver- 
sion ;  bnt  no  note  occurs  to  the  effect  that  another  reading  has  '  and 
Ioue  Met/  " 
I»  the  Reviewer  serious  in  giriug  an  instance   like  this?      The 
meuning  is  precisely  the  name,  whether  you   render  "  and  one  set," 
or  "  and  tliere  waa  set."*     This  is  only  one  of  those  triBing  gram- 
matical   corrections    by  which  the  Mosaurctcs   tried   to  help  simple 
^■and  unlearned  readers  by  substituting  the  easier  form  for  the  more 
^difficult.      Such  Massorctic   notes  abound.      Scores  of  them  might 
have  been  quoted  by  the  Reviewer.      But  it  would  have  been  childish 
pedantr}*  fand  the  Revisers  placed  them  in  their  margin. 
^      (2.)  "  iKainI)  v.  29,  ^^^i^^  text,  iKi;^.  margin.     Authorised  Version 
B follows  the   Uri    ('they   shall  roar').      Similarly  Revised   Version; 
but  we   are    not   informed   that  the   Hebrew   has  '  and  there  is  a 
roaring/  " 

The  Hebrew,  of  course,  has  nothing  of  the  hind;  the  Revisers 
would  have  showu  their  ignorance  of  the  very  elements  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  aud  would  have  ex|>osed  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  every 
scholar,  had  they  put  any  such  note  as  this.  The  two  forma  are 
absolutely  identical  in  meaning,  the  one  facing  merely  the  simple 
future,  and  the  other  the  perfect  with  the  emphatic  Vav  prefixed,  which 
ia  constantly  used  an  a  future.  Whichever  reading  is  adopted  the 
rendering  can  only  be,  "  they  shall  roar." 

•'  (3)  Isaiah  xxs.  32,  H^  in  toxt.  D3  in  margin.  The  Aulhorized  Verfflon 
has  'with  it,' the  margin  has  *  against  them,'  The  Kcvtiwd  Version  gives 
eight  lines  of  margin  to  this  verse,  but  not  a  word  about  this  variant,  though 
the  difriuiUly  is  an  easy  one  to  explnio." 

Here  again,  I  ask,  what  is  the  value  of  the  variant  ?  "  To  fight 
with  thvm"  means,  of  course,  to  fight  witli  the  Assyrians,  who  arc 
mentioned  just  before;  "to  fight  with  it"  would  mcau  to  fight  with 
the  laud  of  Aasyiia,  which  has  not  been  mentioued,  though  It  is 
implied.  Cut  it  would  only  have  puzzled  the  English  reader  to 
have  given  the  variant  without  a  long  explanation,  and  the  sense  is 
BubstaDtially  the  same. 

"  (4)  Ezikiel  xvi.  51,  ""^"W,  f«V)  in  text,  i^^J?  («f)  in  margin.  Authorized 
VenuDit,  *  thuu  Imiit  done.'  Similarly  Kerised  Version,  omitting  all  notice  of 
the  dilTerenco  in  reading.  It  niay  bu  alleged  by  the  revisers  that  this  is  on 
ancient  way  of  writing  the  second  pfraon  uf  the  perfect.  No  doubt  about  it, 
but  why  did  they  go  out  of  their  way  (in  ver.  02)  to  read  'sister'  in  the 
margin  when  no  auoh  variant  is  to  be  found,"  &c.  &c. 

•  It  ii  liarilly  necewary  io  giv*  nn  inirtatiw,  bnt  F  may  rtfer  to  mich  a  well-known 
puoagfl  OB  Ib.  IX.  ii.  where  bf.tti  Aiithi'rii'ed  Version  and  litTieed  Veraiun  liavc  "Ilia 
none  thai]  be  callvd."  thoii^ii  the  litcinl  rendrhng  of  the  Ilcbitw  would  \hs  "  ami  one 
«ltaU  can  bU  name; ''  bat,  ai  I  have  taiil,  thi«  ta  the  ccunmtinest  of  aU  idioms. 
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•  This  18  extremely  atmiaing — quite  the  Reviewer's  critical  mait«tf- 
piece.  It  i«  plain  that  he  can  neither  read  nor  write  Hebrew.  Uc 
might  have  saved  himself  one  blunder  if  he  had  given  tbc  niaripa  m 
it  stands  :  "The  (final)  ^  is  sapcrfluous."  Instead  of  thic,  ho  not 
only  gives  a  margin  of  his  otrnjwith  a  punctuation  alao  his  onn,  but 
he  points  hia  text  wiongly,  ginng  'jl^'i^  as  if  it  were  the  tint 
penon  of  the  perfect  ("  1  have  made,"  which  would  be  abaohit« 
nonsense),  instead  of  ^TVV^  which,  of  course,  is  only  a  ;i/eiw 
acriptto  of  the  second  pcrsou  fcminiuc.  And  then  be  naively 
adds :  "  But  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  is  an  ancient  way  of  wrifciiig 
the  second  person  of  the  perfect.  No  doubt  about  it."  If  then  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  what  ought  the  Revisers  to  have  done  here? 
Ought  they  to  have  added  a  margin  informing  the  J^nglisb  rcodei 
that  here  is  a  peculiar  grammatical  form  iu  the  Hebrew  ?  If  W, 
they  must  have  done  the  like  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  and  the 
folly  of  such  a  proceeding  is  evident.  But  the  breaW — the  soddea 
turning  aside  with  the  question,  "  but  why  did  they  go  out  of  thcU 
way  (iu  verse  52)  to  read  '  sister*  in  the  mai^in,  when  no  sndi 
variant  is  to  be  found,"  is  quite  inimitable.  The  Reviewer  may  like 
'to  know  that  the  authority  for  this  reading  is  the  text  itself,  oud 
that  the  Revisers  did  not  "  think  it  worth  while  to  commence  a 
Massorah  on  their  own  account."     But  enough  of  such  tridiug. 

If  variations  like  tlicsc  are  ail  that  the  Reviewer  can  produce  as 
having  been  "  passed  over  by  the  Revisers,"  the  indictment  is  not  & 
very  formidable  one.  If  these  are  fair  spccimcnii  of  the  ajjftaratiu 
criticus  which  "those  far-seeing  men  the  Massoretes"  have  be- 
queathed to  us,  no  Hebrew  scholar  would  attach  the  slightest 
importance  to  it.  But  it  is  astonishing  that  any  critic  profcM* 
ing  to  have  even  a  smatteriug  of  Hebrcv  should  gravely  haw 
brought  forward  instances  such  as  these  of  "  important "  varioui 
readings  making  "a  difference  to  the  sense,**  which  the  Rcriaeo 
ought  to  have  noticed.  If  they  had  noticed  them  they  wonld  hare 
given  to  the  world  the  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  tbeir  unfitoesi 
for  the  task  entrusted  to  them.  They  would  have  been  tbc  Unghing- 
stock  of  both  hemispheres  for  their  pedantic  folly. 

After  this  specimen  of  the  Reviewer's  competence  for  his  sdf- 
imposed  task,  it   is  hardly  worth   while   to  follow  hint  through  tbi^ 
many  absurdities  of  his  lucubrations  on  the  text  and  the  VersioM^i  — 
What  does  he  tell  us  ?     Ho   tells    us   that  the   Massoictic   text 
"  iudefmitely  old,  1,500  years  older  than  the  oldest  of  tlie  Versions,' 
whereas  we  cannot  certainly  trace  it  beyond  the  first  century  of  ui 
era,  and   tliere    is   abundant  evidence  that   Ijcforc    that    t  ~-    —^ 
recensions  must  have  existed,    lie  tells  us  that  the  earliest  .  ip 

"  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  extant "  is  of  the  tcTi  th  rentiiry,  and  i 
the  Codex  Babylonicus  (which  contains  only  the  later  Prophets) 
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arlier  (p.  283),  whereas  this  Codex  l)eaTs  the  date  016,  and  there  is 
po  known  MS.  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  earlier  than  the 
ilcTeuth  ccutury^.  He  tells  us  (p.  284>)  that  the  marginiU  notes  of 
he  Ma!i3uretcs  contain  the  various  rcadinfi^  called  "  Qri  "  (read)  and 
Ktliib  "  (written),  although  the  "  Kthib  *'  is  simpiy^  the  text,  and 
be  "  Qri "  is  the  marginal  note  correcting  the  text.  He  tells  ua 
bat  the  Massoretes  were  a  body  of  learned  men,  who  some  time 
Btwecn  300  and  GOO  a.d.,  sat  down,  and  out  of  a  number  of  MSS. 
cfore  them,  culled  what  they  considered  the  l)cst  readings,  aud  so 
fixed  the  text,  and  that  so  great  waa  thctr  zeal  on  this  behalf  that 
ihcy  constructed  a  gigantic  work  called  the  Massorah,  with  a  special 
|Ticw  to  the  conservation  of  the  texts ;  whereas  the  Massoretes  were 
a  single  body  of  scholars,  but  belonged  to  many  di0crcut  schools 
the  Kost  and  the  West,  carried  on  their  labours  from  the  sixth 
entury  to  the  eleventh,  and  were  engaged,  not  in  fixing  the  tcxtj 
irhich  had  been  fixed  long  before  by  the  3cril>e8,  but  in  keeping  it 
a  stereotyped  state  by  enumerating  every  grammutioal  form,  aud 
be  occnrretice  of  different  words,  and  even  letters,  in  the  Bihie,  so 
to  render  it  almost  im(>o.ssi))le  for  later  copyists  to  make  a 
tunder  which  would  not  be  immediately  detected.  He  tells  us  that 
be  M&jisoretic  text  was  "  without  vowels  "  (p.  UHi) ;  whereas  the 
luaorctic  notes  deal  largely,  as  I  have  already  ofjfierved.  with  the 
Dwels  and  acceuta.  He  tclla  us  that  the  Versions  are  fur  critical 
purposes  practically  worthless,  although  we  have  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin  centuries  older  than  the  oldest  of  our 
Hebrew  MSS.  And  finally  he  tells  us,  with  an  audacity  that  scorns 
critics  aud  criticism,  and  history  itself,  as  the  ostrich  scorns  the 
horse  aud  his  rider,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Scptuagiut  Yeraiou 
"  of  post- Christ  ion  origin  "  (p.  28*). 

I  appeal  fearlessly  to  every  scholar  in  J^nglaad,  in  Germany,  in 
4uce,  in  America,  or  wherever  else  a  scholar  is  to  be  found, 
nd  I  uk,  AVhat  judgment  do  they  paea  on  a  pretender  like 
bis?  Fifty-eight  pages  has  the  llencwcr  written,  and  there  is  not 
ac  that  does  not  betray  extraordinary  ignorance,  or  that  is  not 
lisfigurcd  by  some  unfounded  assertion,  or  some  uncharitable 
Dsinuation,  Seriously,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pages  of  any 
Snglish  Review  should  have  beeu  blotted  by  work  like  tliis.  I'Vom 
beginning  to  end  there  is  not  one  single  piece  of  honest,  manly, 
straightforward  examination  of  the  Revisers'  work,  no  attempt  to 
siimate  it  in  the  scales  of  an  impartial  criticism,  but  merely  the 
termination  to  damage  it  as  far  as  possible  by  an  appeal  to  religious 
prejudice  and  intolerance,  bsscd  on  the  flimsiest  oud  shallowest 
^>reteucc  of  learning.  "  ControverBies,"  says  Cardinal  Newman, 
'  should  be  decided  by  the  reason.  Is  it  legitimate  warfare  to  appeal 
the  misgivings  of  the  public  mind  and  to  its  dislikings  7  "     No,  it 
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is  not  legitimate  warfare,  but  it  is  that  in  which  the  Quarterly 
Keviewer  has  engaged.  I  do  not  defend  everything  that  the  Revisers 
have  done  ;  they  are  but  human,  and  may  have  made  mistakes.  But  I 
do  assert  their  honesty;  I  assert  this  of  them  individually  and  as  a  body 
that  their  aim  was  truth.  There  was  no  orthodox  party  among  them 
zealous  to  retain  what  stands  in  the  text^  and  no  unorthodox  party 
seeking  refuge  in  the  margin.  Each  one  followed  his  conscience,  and 
was  guided  solely  by  what  he  believed  to  be  true  principles  of 
criticism  and  interpretation  in  giving  his  vote ;  and  the  same  man 
voted  sometimes  for  the  margin  and  sometimes  for  the  text  in  the 
very  passages  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  Reviewer's 
animadversion.  These  marginal  notes  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
value.  Even  if  they  should  at  first  bewilder  and  confuse  "  unsuspecting 
English  readers/'  they  will  act  as  healthy  stimulants ;  they  will  make 
them  see  that  more  than  one  rendering  of  even  important  passages 
is  possible ;  they  will  have  the  salutary  effect  of  teaching  them  to 
distrust  some  of  their  "  early  beliefs,"  and  to  read  their  Bible  in  future 
with  a  more  intelligent  faith.  If  "  clergymen  and  Dissenting  minister! 
have  been  robbed  of  some  of  their  favourite  texts  "  by  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  Revision,  it  will  be  ample  compensation,  not  only 
that  the  new  rendering  in  the  text  is  more  accurate  than  the  old, 
but  that  in  many  instances  the  margin  will  discover  to  them  a  choice 
of  meanings,  and  lead  them,  if  it  does  no  more,  to  doubt  their  own 
infallibility  or  that  of  some  favourite  commentator. 

J.  J.  Stewart  Perownb. 


GOVERNMENT  by  kings  went  out  of  fashion  in  this  country 
when  Charles  Stuart  lost  his  head.  Goverumcnt  by  the 
House  of  Ijords  perished  with  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  Is  it  possible 
that  government  by  the  House  of  Commons  may  equally  become 
out  of  date  ?  Without  venturing  into  tbe  dim  and  hazardous  region 
of  prophecy,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  trend  of  events  is  in  tbat 
direction.  Government  tends  ever  downward.  Nations  become 
more  and  more  impatient  of  intermeciiariea  between  themselves 
and  the  exercise  of  power.  The  people  are  converting  govuru- 
ment  by  representatives  to  government  by  delegates.  Tf  a  deputy  or 
a  member  votes  against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  he  la  denounced 
as  a  usur|>er,  even  if  he  be  not  cashiered  as  a  traitor.  Side  by  nide 
with  this  ever-strcDgtheniug  tendency  may  be  observed  a  scientific 
development  rendering  iwsaible  the  realization  of  the  popular  aspirn- 
tious.  The  world  has  perceptibly  shrunk  under  the  touch  of  Stephen- 
son and  Faraday,  of  Hoe  and  of  Edison.  If  we^  like  tbe  Germans, 
had  beeu  in  the  habit  of  marking  our  milestones  by  time  instead  of 
distance,  this  would  be  much  more  easily  realized.  We  are  all  next- 
door  neighbours.  If  any  one  raise  his  voice,  it  is  audible  fromv 
Aberdeen  to  Plymoutli.  Hence  science  has  realized  for  us  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  ancient  Witauagemote  of  our  early  English 
ancestors.  Our  Parliaments  gradually  developed  out  of  the  Folksmote 
of  the  Gennan  village,  in  which  every  villager  was  free  to  speak  and 
free  to  vote.  In  theory  at  least,  in  its  early  days,  every  frccmau  could 
attend  the  national  Witan.  It  was  only  as  the  territory  widened 
over  which  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  were  scattered,  and  their 
numbers  swelled  to  a  multitude  far  beyond  the  area  of  earshot,  that 
the  system  of  delegation  sprang  up,  which,  aa  its  latest  development. 
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has  produced  the  recently  elected  House  of  CommoDs.  In  some  i 
tlie  more  primitive  Swisa  cantons  the  ancient  custom  still  prcTufls, 
and  the  whole  adult  democracy  is  summoned  by  sound  of  horn  to 
debate  and  decide  the  affairs  of  the  rustic  common  we^th.  lu  England 
\re  seem  to  be  reverting  to  the  original  type  of  Eaglish  iuslitutions. 
Tlie  telegraph  and  tho  printing-press  have  converted  Great  Britain 
into  a  vast  agora,  or  assembly  of  the  whole  communityj  in  which  tbe 
disctusion  of  the  affairs  of  Stale  is  carried  on  from  day  to  day  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  people. 

The  discussion  is  carried  ou  daily,  but  the  new  AVitau  can  only 
vote  authoritatively  once  in  six.  years.  As  it  usually  votes  alternately 
in  opposite  lobbies  it  is  obvious  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  often 
out  of  harmony  with  the  nation  which  it  represents.  But  the  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act  is  no  longer  a  plank  in  the  Radical  platform. 
Triennial  parliaments  are  out  of  fashion.  A  representative  assembly 
that  has  ceased  to  represent  its  constituents  has  lost  its  rmson  df^tre. 
It  is  a  usurpation  based  on  frand.  Yet  it  is  endured,  and  the  demand 
that  once  was  energetically  urged  for  more  frequent  elections  hu 
died  away.  The  reason  probably  is  that,  although  the  authority  of 
a  House  which  has  ceased  to  represent  the  people  is  n  despotiun^ 
it  is  a  despotism  tempered  by  the  Press  and  the  Platform.  That  it 
to  say,  ill  other  words,  that  the  absolutism  of  the  electee!  aMcmfaly  ii 
controlled  nnd  governed  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  electors  them- 
selves. The  PrcM  and  the  Platform,  of  course,  do  not  mean  the 
printed  words  of  a  news-sheet  or  the  wooden  planks  of  a  platform. 
They  arc  merely  expressions  used  to  indicate  tho  organs  by  whidi 
the  people  give  utterance  to  their  will,  and  the  growth  of  their  pomr 
is  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nation  is  taking  into  it«  own 
hands  the  direct  management  aud  control  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Press  and  of  the  Platform  over  the 
Ueuae  of  Commons  is  the  secret  by  which  the  Commons  controlled 
the  Peers,  and  the^eers  in  their  turn  controlled  the  King,  ^icy 
are  nearer  the  people.  They  are  the  most  immediate  and  must 
umnistaknblc  eipoueuts  of  the  national  mind.  Their  direct  and 
living  contact  with  the  people  is  the  source  of  their  strength.  The 
House  of  Commons,  elected  ouce  in  six  years,  may  easily  oeow  to  bo 
in  tonch  with  the  people. 

A  representative  may  change  his  mind  in  one  direction,  his  con- 
stituency may  change  its  mind  in  another,  and  they  may  graduaUr 
lose  all  jwinls  of  contact  with  each  other,  beyond  the  sabsrriptiooi^ 
which  fail  not,  until  they  have  as-  littlein  common  asWr.  Pamel!  and  the 
citizens  df  London.  The  member  immediately  after  his  election  Icavei 
his  constituency,  aud  plunges  into  a  new  world  with  different  atmcv 
sphere,  mnral.  srwial,  and  political.  .  Hut  an  editor,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  live  among  the  people  whose  opinions  he  essays  to  express.,    Il 
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true  that  ftomc  papers  in  the  provinces  are  edited  from  Loudon, 
ad  with  what  rcswlt?     That,    speaking    broadly,  the  London-edited 
bcws-shect  is  a  mere  ncws-shcct,  \ritliout  weight,  iuflueuce,  or  repre- 
sentative character.     Of  all  drivclliugr  productions^  commend  us  to 
tthe  jiroTinrial  "  leader"  written  in  Fleet  Street.    The  editor  must  keq» 
louch  with  hia  readers.     He  must  interest,  or  he  ceasca  to  be  read. 
iHc  mnst  therefore,   often    sorely  against  his   will,  write   on  topics 
frbont  which  he  cares  nothing,  because  if  he  does  not^  the  public  will 
desert  him  for  his  riral  across  the  street.     This,  which  in  one  seuae 
M  a  degrading  side  of  journalism,  is  in  another  a  means  of  preserva- 
tion and  «afcty.  '  A  newspaper  must  "palpitate  with  actuality;"  it 
,^  mu8t    be    a    mirror    rcHectinp    all   the  over-varying  phases  of  life 
^fei  the  locality.      Hence  it  represents  a  district  as  no  member  can, 
^nfor.  whereas  he  may  bo  a  stranger,  selected  at  a  crisis  to  say  ditto  to 

I  Mr.  Gladstone  or  to  Ix>rd  Salisbury  on  some  issue  five  years  dead 
juid  gone,  the  newspaper — although,  as  Mr.  Morley  says,  it  to-day 
p  and  to-roorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven — is  a  page  from  the  book 
bf  llie  life  of  the  town  in  which  it  appears,  a  valuable  transcript  of 
yesterday's  words,  thoughts,  and  deeds. 

It  is  constantly  up  to  date.     The  day  before  yesterday  is  as  the 

late  of  the  deluge.     Editors  alone  of  mortals  live  up  to  the  apostolic 

DJunction,  and,  forgetting  the  thiugs  that  are  behind,  ever  press  for- 

L  to  those  which  arc  before.  The  journalist  is  constantly  en  h'idence. 

stitucDcies  sometimes  forget  they  have  a  member.     If  they  even 

one  week  forgot  they  had  a  paper,  that  paper  would  cease   to 

stst.     The  member  speaks  in  the  name   of  a  community  by  virtue 

^of  a  mandate  conferred  on  poll-days,  when  a  majority  of  the  electors, 

half  cyf  whom  may  have  subsequently  changed  their  minds,  marked  a 

cross  opposite  his  name,     'die  editor's  mandate  is  renewed  day  by 

day,  and  his  electors  register  their  vote  by  a  voluntary  payment  of 

the  daily  pence.     There  is  no  limitation  of  age  or  sei.     "Whosoever 

das  a  penny  has  a  vote  ;  nor  is  there  any  bribery  or  corruption  [)09siblc 

I  that  extended  eouslitneucy  which  casts  its  votes — and  its  coppers — 

very  morning  or  every  evening  in   the   working  days  of  the  week. 

^or  must  there  be  forgotten  the  reflex  influence  of  the  editor  on  his 

^.constituency.      For    the    purpose    of  moulding  a   constituency  into 

tiis  own  way  of  thinking,  the  editor  has  every  advantage  on  bis 

r»idc.     An  M.P.,    even  if  he  l>c  loquacious,  cannot  make  as  many 

speeches   in  the   session   as   the  editor  writes  articles  in   a  week. 

Ajid  the  editor  prints  every  word,  and  spreads  it  abroad  before  his 

Lvast    congregation,    witli  "never  a  noddcr  among    them  all,"    as 

f  Mr.  Lowell  observes  in  his  admirable  px-efacc  to  the  "  Pious  Editor's 

Creed ; "  while  the   member  addresses  half-empty  benches,  and  his 

speech  is  mun<rlcd  by  unappreciative  reporttrs.      For  one-third  of  a 

year  Parliamcut  is  in  recess.  i^The  chamber  of  the    Press   is  never 
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closed.  It  is  in  perpetual  session.  For  Parliament  ia  merely  a  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government.  The  newspaper  is  that,  and  more 
besides.     It  baa  become  a  necesitity  of  life. 

But  the  importance  of  the  newspaper  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hoiur 
of  Commons  is  but  partially  due  to  the  utterances  of  its  editoc^  Its 
reports  are  often  more  valuable  than  its  leaders.  Lord  SaliBbury 
proclaimed  seven  years  ago  that  the  special  correspondent  was  sujwr- 
scding  the  editor,  chiefly  because  he  was  nearer  to  the  things  which 
people  wished  to  see.  The  Press  is  at  once  the  eye  and  the  ear  and 
the  tongue  of  the  people.  It  is  the  visible  speech  if  not  the  voice  of 
the  democracy.  It  is  the  phonograph  of  the  world.  On  its  columns 
are  printed  the  spoken  words  of  yesterday,  and  it  ia  coastaotly 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  importance  of  a  spoken 
word  depends  chiefly  upon  the  certainty  of  its  getting  itself  printed. 
!Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  speeches  of  1879-80  would  have  fallen 
comparatively  powerless  if  they  had  only  been  addre&scd  to  the  people 
of  Penicuik  and  West  Calder.  \  great  speech  is  now  delivered  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  nation.  The  orator  ostensibly  addresses  a  couple 
of  thousand,  who  cheer  and  hear.  He  is  in  reality  speaking  to  the 
millions  who  will  read  his  speech  next  morning  at  breakfast.  The 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  Platform  is  largely  the  creation  of  the  ^s 
Press.  If  a  statesman  now  wants  to  impress  the  nation,  the  last  ^"^ 
place  in  the  world  where  he  will  make  his  speech  is  in  Parliament,  ..^  =. 
-  because  in  no  place  will  it  he  worse  reported.  Epoch-making  speeches  ^smt 
are  nowadays  all  delivered  ou  the  stump.  The  public  only^  cares  for  ,^u 
what  it  hears.  No  one  knows  what  goes  ou  after  twelve  o'clock  in  ^r^^ 
Parliament,  and  no  one  cares.  Why  ?  Because  the  newspapers  dO'^czso 
not  report  late  sittings.  Debates  between  twelve  and  three  might -c^^t 
be  conversations  in  a  Government  department  for  anything  that  the  — _i"e 
country  knows  about  them.  If  questions  were  taken  at  the  end  of^^  ^ 
the  sitting  they  would  dwindle.  The  House  is  chiefly  useful  because  g"=^ 
it  secures  the  reporting  of  both  sides  of  debates,  which  otherwise  -g^g 
would  not  be  reported,  unless  the  debaters  were  men  of  front  rank.  — — - 
For  the  Press  has  a  closure  of  ita  own,  which  it  mercilessly  enfonxi,  ^mj 
and  few  there  be  that  escape  from  it. 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  obvious  even  to  the  moat  carelcM 
observer  that  the  Press  has  become  to  the  Commons  what  the  Com- 
mons were  to  the  Lords.  The  Press  has  become  the  Chamber  of 
Initiative.  No  measure  ever  gets  itself  into  shape,  as  a  nUc,  before 
being  debated  many  times  as  a  project  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. All  changes  need  to  pass  as  a  preliminary  throDgh  thia  fint 
tribunal  of  popular  opinion.  Not  until  it  has  been  pretty  veil 
threshed  out  in  the  Press  does  a  proposal  of  reform  come  to  be  >vad 
a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  power  of  initiation  it 
has  secured  by  natural  right     For  in  its  frtQ  aad  open  halla  Um 
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toicc  of  the   poorest   and   humblcBt  can  be  beard.     If  so  be  tliat  a 

man   cau  tbiuk   a  tbongbt,  aud   frame  tbat  thought  in   intelligible 

,  £ug1iah  with  suSicieut  brevity  to  escape  the  Rbadamanthus  in  whose 

tes  cicesstvc  length  is  a  vice  going  before  to  judgment,  justifying 
mmary  execution  without  beneHt  of  clergy,  he  can  make  himself  heard, 
if  not  iu  one  paper,  then  in  another.      There  is  no  aach  democratic 

tbating-place  aa  the  columns   of  tlic   Preas :  provided,  of  coursCj 
e  debater  does  not  too  rudclj  assail  the  great  unwritten  conven- 
tionfi  which  govern  respectable  journalism.     Kor  journalism  in  the 

Kssossion  of  superstitions  also  is  not  unlike  Parliament. 
There   arc   of  course  papers  and   papers.     There   are  papera  of 
Mncss,  papers  of  advertisement^  papers  of  sport,  papers  of  opinion, 
and  papers  of  power.     It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  up  a   world,  and 

tere  is  as  much  diversity  iu  journalists  as  in  members  of  Parlia- 
SQt.  But  all  of  them  go  together  to  make  the  Fourth  Estate, 
which  is  becoming  more  powerful  than  all  the  other  estates  of  the 
realm.  Great  is  the  power  of  the  printed  word.  This,  as  Victor 
Hugo's  hero  saya  in  "  Notre  Dame,"  pointing  first  to  the  printed 
page  and  then  to  the  soaring  towers  of  the  great  cathedral ; — "  This 
^nll  destroy  that."  Notre  Dame  has  aur\-ived  Caxtou  for  many  ceu- 
B^^  ^^(1  Parliament  will  continue  to  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  news- 
paper age,  but  it  will  be  subordinate.  The  wieMers  of  real  power 
will  be  those  who  are  nearest  the  people. 

Statesmanship   among    Parliament  men   is  becoming   every  day 

More   and   more    what   Mr.    Matthew  Arnold    described    eighteen 

^ears    ago   as  the  mere  cult  of  the  jumping   cat.     Evcu    the  duty 

of    twisting    the   tail    of    that    iulluentiul  dictator  of  our   destinies 

is  regarded  as  superfluous.     Leadership,  in   the  sense  of  the  science 

Mf  leading,   is  reduced  to   a  mere   striking  of   the   average.      Mr. 

Blodstoue,  who   might    have  been   a  leader  in  the  better  sense,  has 

laid  it  down  as  a  political  maxim,  that ''  the  most  important  duty  of 

a  leader  is  to  ascertain  the  average  opinions  of  his  party,  aud  lai^cly 

to  gi^'c  effect  to  them/'     That  is  opportuuism  reduced  to  a  system, 

in  which  the  leaders  are  the  led,  aud  the  rulers  the  servants  of  the 

ruled.      It  is  the  new  and  unexpected   rendering  of  the  old  text — 

"  If  any  one  would  be  chief  among  you,  let  hira  be  the  servant  of 

Ip."     But  how  will  the  cat  jump?     That  is  a  problem  inscrutable 

TM  the  decrees  of  Fate. 

^  If  the  British  householder  only  knew  his  own  miud,  the  task  might 
^B  possible ;  but  when  that  wielder  of  the  sceptre  is  himself  befogged, 
^kw  then?  Then  the  Parliament  man,  straining  his  eyes  through  the 
Hurky  darkness,  anxiously  interrogating  the  vague  forms  which  loom 
through  the  mist,  turus  eagerly  to  the  journalists  for  light  aud 
guidance.  They  are  oftcu  but  blind  guides.  To  them  also  the 
clcs  are  often  dumb  j  but  they  are  at  least  nearer  the  Delphic 
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cave  whence  issue  the  fateful  words  of  fortune  or  of  doom ;  uid 
none  but  those  behind  the  scenes  can  realize  the  weight  which  ncwft- 
papers  sometimes  pouess  in  deciding  issues  of  vital  import.  To 
the  devout  worshipper  of  opinion  a  newspaper  article  is  often 
accepted  as  decisive,  as  was  the  flight  of  birds  at  an  auspicioos 
moment  by  an  ancient  augur.  But  it  must  be  at  the  aosfneioQs 
momcul.  The  same  article,  or  »  hundred  such,  a  week  mriier  or  a 
week  later,  would  pass  unheeded. 

iTbe  importance  which  the  Press  possesses  as  a  gauge  of  paUie 
opinion  might  be  euormonsly  increatted.  But  even  now  it  ii 
immense.  Mr.  Trcrelyau's  description  of  the  British  station- 
master  as  a  being  who  feared  DOthing  under  lieafcn  mm 
the  daily  Press,  may  be  applied  literally  to  some  of  our  most 
prominent  and  self-opinionated  statesmen.  It  is  a  g:uide  to  Uwit 
path  and  a  lamp  to  their  feet,  and  some  who  profess  the  grcatot 
contempt  for  its  utterances  cower  moat  abjectly  under  its  lash.  Tto 
springs  from  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  MTiat  is  them 
to  guide  a  prudent  politician  as  to  the  depth  of  water  under  lus  kad  ? 
Bye-clcctions,  if  there  arc  enough  of  them  and  if  they  are  sCndiBl 
comparatively  with  due  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  the  ooiutitaflBi^, 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  help  in  takii^  political  soundings.  Soois 
day,  if  rarliamcut  regains  its  authority  so  fitf  as  to  nuke  tbe 
democracy  anxious  to  keep  it  in  tune  with  the  constittteaQei^  m  Mfki 
of  periodical  bye-elections  will  be  arranged  for  at  stated  intcrrab,  in 
order  to  enable  rcpresentatiTes  to  test  the  rising  or  tlkc  bllini;  of 
political  feeling  in  the  country.  But  bye-elections  at  present  oaly 
occur  at  haphazartl,  and  members  perreraely  refuse  to  die  JKSt  whea 
a  few  tc^t  elections  would  be  most  useful.  Private  letten  frm 
coQstitueuts  are  a  most  untrustworthy  test.  Those  who  need  thea 
most  are  least  likely  to  rccciTC  them,  aad  members  hare  often  poiattd 
to  their  empty  letter-ban;  as  a  proof  that  there  vaa  "  bo  iseliiig  oa 
the  subject,"  withiu  a  few  weeks  of  such  s  maaifiBstatiaB  of  tb£ 
reality  of  the  feeling  on  the  subject  ss  to  deprire  tlkem  of  their  sests. 
It  was  so  with  the  pubticau  revolt  in  1874,  and  with  the  antt-TnikiU 
rcTolt  in  18*6-^,  and  it  was  so  at  the  late  clectioD  on  tike  qott-  , 
tions  of  Fair  Trade  and  DisestabliikmcnL  | 

Public  mcctiogs,  it  will  be  said,  are  superior  erea  to  ueasfiopcfm 
exponents  of  public  feeling.  It  is  ime,  becaow  a  poblic  wat^6ag  v  , 
the  direct  nttcraaoe  of  the  Totee  of  Demos  widioot  any  iiiliiiiJiiq^  I 
There  i»  nothing  in  England  so  powtrful  as  a  seiiea  of  pvfalie  aset- 
ixigt.  But  pabtic  meetings  cannot  always  be  atting.  Thmr  eftet, 
altboBgh  cDoniKKu  and  immfHtatCj  is  efsnescitn t.  It  is  osdy  vfctt 
the  popular  mind  is  ray  eidled  that  spootaneons  Hinrrinji  can  b» 
beU,  and  hitherto  the  attempt  to  get  up  meetipy  bj  «ire-]mlk»  * 
Birmingham  and   dsewbere   bsa  not  been  j 
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llr  untrustworthy  is  the  caucus  as  a  test  of  the  opiuiou  of  the 
i«tituency.     The  caucvis  represents,  as  a  rule,  the  fighting  men-at- 
ma  of  the  party.     It  is  probably  elected  by  a  fnicltou  of   its  own 
'i  and  it  is  always  of  necessity  more  political  and  more  partisan 
.n  the  body  iu  whose  uame  it  speaks. 

Hence  members  anxious  to  know  how  public  feeling  is  going  ore 

iven  back    upon  the  newspapers*     But   what  newspapers  ?     That 

'[>endB  upon  the  member.      Kaoh   chooses    his   own   oracle.      As  a 

lie,  the  Liberals  look  to   the  provincial,  the  Conservati^'es  to  the 

ictropolitao  Press.      But  the  odd  thing  is  that  while  members  arc 

ucntly    swayed    from    side    to   side    by  the    utterances    of    the 

viuctal  Press,  it  is  a  rare  exception  for  any  of  them  to  study  that 

18  intelligently.     They  are  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  the 

lore  or  less  fragmentary  excerpts  from   the  rural  oracles  which  the 

ndon   pa[>ers   dignify   with   the    title   of   **  Epitome   of  Opinion." 

he  swing  of  the  ilinisterial  pendulum  has  been   frequently  decided 

hy  those  extracts,  which  iu  times  of  crisis  arc  much  more  influeutial 

ith  both  parties,  but  especially  with  the  Liberals,  than  any  Luudoii 

itorials.      Yet  although  politicians  will  lavish  thousands  iu  order  to 

a  single  scat,  the  comparative  study  of  the  signs  on  which    a 

^ozen  seats  may  depend  is  Ictl  to  hapliaeard^  or  the  arbitrary  selection 

of  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  Ministerial  policy. 

Another  curious  thing  is  the  way  in  which  prominent  mou  are 
encouraged  or  depressed  by  seeing  in  print  praise  or  abuse  of  schemes 
which  they  have  in  liand.  A  Minister  who  has  some  little  social  reform 
which  he  wants  to  push  gets  a  friend  to  button-bole  a  few  journal- 
ists, and  to  induce  them  to  insert  paragraphs  or  articles  in  favour 
of  his  proposal.  If  he  succeeds,  and  the  notice  appears,  the  Minister 
will  pick  up  new  courage,  and  renew  his  efforts  to  pass  the  Bill, 
declaring  in  all  honesty  that  he  is  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  fact 
that  "  public  opiuiou  has  spoken  in  its  favour/'  All  the  while  he 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  so-called  public  opinion  was  nothing 
ut  the  printed  reproduction  of  his  own  words  transmitted  through  a 
friend  to  an  obliging  human  phonograph.  The  echo  of  human  voice 
imparted  a  confidence  nothing  else  was  able  to  secure. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  being  coutidentialty  approached  by  a 
permanent  official  who  holds  a  high  plane  in  an  important  department. 
He  was  a  personal  friend,  and  he  spoke  freely.  He  wanted  mc  to 
write  an  article  praising  a  certain  Act  connected  with  his  depart- 
ment, against  which  some  interested  clamour  was  being  raised. 
"  Why  just  now  ?  "  I  asked.  "  To  stiffen  the  back  of  my  chief/'  he 
replied.  "  He  does  not  want  to  surrender,  but  he  needs  backing  up, 
and  if  you  could  see  your  way  to  publish  a  rouser,  he  would  pluck 
Dp  courage  enough  to  put  his  foot  down."  As  I  wanted  him  to  put 
hia  foot  down^  I  wrote  the  "  rouser/'  and  soon  afterwards  had  the 
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satisfaction  of  knowing   that   it  bad  bad  the  desired  effect. 
Minister  knew  uotbtn^  of  the  comrauaicatiou  that  had   been  m 
to  me,  but  without  tbat  comoiunicatioii,  aud  the  action  which  foUowed,     » 
he  would  have  given  way,  aud  mischief,  which  he  regarded  even  snore  flj 
seriously  than    1   did,  would  have   ensued,  speciallj  afFccting    the  T 
department  for  which    he  was  answerable.     Every  newapaper  man 
of  any  standing  will  probably  be   able  to  cap  this  story  by  othen 
of  the  same  kiud,  in  which  a  newspaper  has,  as  it  were,  the  casting' 
vote  in  the  decision  of  Slate  business. 

Although  Ministers  fear  the  Press  and  obey  the  Press,  even 
when  they  most  abuse  it,  it  has  hardly  dawned  upon  the  Ministerial 
inteliigcuce  that  it  is  worth  while  to  tunc  the  organ  to  whose  pipiug 
they  have  so  ofl;en  to  dance.  Queen  Elizabeth,  wiser  in  her  day  and 
generatiou,  took  care  to  txme  her  pulpits.  Instead  of  denouncing  a 
"  temporizing  press,"  statesmen  would  find  it  more  convenient  to 
take  its  couductors  into  their  coufideuce,  so  far  at  least  oa  the  im- 
parting of  cuufidential  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
criticize  intelligently  a  jwlicy  which,  without  such  guidaucc,  they 
might,  on  the  facta  open  to  them,  believe  they  were  boaod  to 
oppose. 

They  are  constantly  telling  us  that  without  public  opinion  tbej 
can  do  nothiug ;  but  they  forget  that  public  opinion  ia  the  product 
of  public  education,  aud  that  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman  is  not  to 
wait  on  public  opinion,  but  to  make  it.  It  is  not  only  that  there 
is  no  communication,  but  that  often  the  information  gtveu  is 
absolutely  misleading,  and  Ministerial  journalists  painfully  persist 
in  advocating  policies  and  putting  forward  hypotheses  which  art 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  line  which  Ministers  have  dctermioad 
to  take.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  maiulaiu  that  the  Primr 
Minister,  who  has  to  communicate  every  day  what  posses  in  Parlia- 
ment to  her  Majesty,  ahonld  be  equally  communicative  to  thoie 
who  wield  a  power  in  the  State  immeasurably  greater  than  that  which 
itill  clings  round  the  phantom  of  monarchy,  it  would,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  self-interest,  be  good  policy  for  a  Minister  in  an  important 
crisis,  when  public  speech  is  impossible,  to  see  to  it  that  public 
opinion  is  not  led  astray  from  sheer  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  vital 
facts  which  govern  the  situation. 

Of  course  there  arc  journals  which  sometimes  receive  iuforoialiun 
more  or  less  surreptitiously,  and  these  communications  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  bribes.     Item,  so  many    "tips;"  per  contra,  so  mochj 
support.     The  average  Ministerial  conception  of  the  service  which 
organs  of  public  opinion  should  render  to  their   party  ia  the  exact  I 
antithesis  to  the  service  which  a  newspaper  can  render.     The  aonndlyl 
Liberal  newspaper  that  merits  Ministerial  favour   ia  held  to  (>c  thc| 
newspaper  which  most  servilely  says  ditto  to  every  Ministerial  dictu 
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"'X^lie  Minister  utters  the  word :  great   in  his  opinion  should  be  the 
c^ompany  of  those  who  publish  it.     The  result  is  that  some  joumalistSj 
reputed   to   have  brains  and   the  reflective   and   critical    appendages 
"lliereof,  never   exercise   them    except  on    matters  concerning  which 
^linisters  have  made  no  ex  cathedrd  deliverance,  and  their  comments, 
every   one   knows  beforehand,  will    be   nothing  more   than  a    long 
^  drawn-out    note    of    admiration     and    approval.       That    ia    party 
H  journalism  in  its  most  dangerous  and  most  worthless  sense.     The 
~  Swin  peasant,  who    at  selected   spots  in   Alpine  valleys  sounds  a 
lotty  note  upon  his  Alpine   horn,  with  a   keen  eye  to   the  copper 
of  some   passing  tourist,  wakes  the  echoes   of   bis  native   bills  in 
much  the  same  fashion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury  rouses 
the  responses  of  these  obedient  editors  from  Land's  End  to  John  o* 
Groat's.     But  the  shepherd  of  the  hills  knows  that  the  reverberation 
which  rolls  from  crag  to  crag,  and  leaps  from  peak  to  peak,  is  but  the 
prolonged  echo  of  his  own  blast.      It  is  reserved  for  English  states- 
men to  palm  off  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  public  the  journalistic 
echoes  of  their  own  voice,  sent  back    by  the   party  claque,  as  the 
utterances  of  an  independent  judgment  happily  coinciding  with  their 
own,      A    fatal    Nemesis  attends   this  subservient  journalism.      Its 
anxiety  to  fawn  deprives  its  idol    of  the  advantage   of  friendly  but 
independent    criticism ;    and  a  Minister    presiding    over    a    divided 
Cabinet  sees  with  dismay  that  over-anxions  loyalty  to  himself  often 
leads  his  zealous  sycophants    to   exalt  into   a  stereotyped  article  of 
party  faith  a  compromise  to  which  he  had  most  reluctantly  consented 
to  tide  over  a  temporary  crisis  in  the  hope  of  speedily  reverting  to 
a  truer  path. 
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Great  as  \»  the  power  of  journalism  in  its  present  undeveloped 
and  rudimentary  stage,  it  may  yet  Ijccome  a  much  greater  power  in 
the  State.  Whether  it  will  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities  or 
not  cannot  at  present  be  seen.  The  future  of  journalism  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  journalist,  and  at  present  the  outlook  is  not 
very  hopeful.  Tlie  very  conception  of  jonrnalism  as  an  instrument 
of  government  is  foreign  to  the  mind  of  most  journalists.  Yet,  if 
they  could  but  think  of  it,  the  editorial  pen  is  a  sceptre  of  power, 
compared  with  which  the  sceptre  of  many  p.  monarch  is  but  a  gilded 
lath.  In  a  democratic  age,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  which  iaable 
to  read,  no  |>osition  is  comparable  for  permanent  influence  and  far- 
reaching  power  to  that  of  an  editor  who  understands  his  vocation. 
In  htm  arc  vested  almost  all  the  attributes  of  real  sovereignty.  He 
has  almost  exclusive  rights  of  initiative  ;  he  retains  a  permanent  right 
of  direction  ;  and,  above  all,  he  better  than  any  man  is  able  to  generate 
that  steam,  known  as  public  opinion,  which  is  the  greatest  force  of 
politics.      In  the  realm  of  political  dynamics  he  has  only  one  rival  t 
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iie  PlBtfurra  is  more  powerful  tbau  the  Press  partly  l»ecau*e  by 
"its  reports  the  Press  is  a  great  souudliig-boHrd  for  tlic  Pltttforra,attil 
also  because  more  men  with  faith — which  after  all  is  the  ouly  ml 
force — go  tipon  the  Platform  than  upon  the  Press.  Over  the  Platform 
the  Press  lias  great  and  arbitrary  powers.  It  is  within  the  uncon- 
trolled discretion  of  every  editor  whether  any  Bpoecli  delivered  in 
the  previons  twenty-four  hours  shall  or  shall  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Traders.  No  censor  in  IVancc  under  the  Empire,  or  in 
Russia  to-day,  exercises  more  absolute  authority  than  English  journal- 
ists. They  decide  what  their  readers  shall  know,  or  what  they  »baU 
not  know.  This  power  of  closure  is  enormous.  One  man  i»  a 
farooritc  with  the  preca,  and  his  speeches  arp  reported  in  the  lint 
person.  Another  man  has  offended  the  reporters  or  the  editor,  and 
his  remarks  are  cut  down  to  a  paragraph.  Sometimes  considerations  of 
discipline  arc  held  to  justify  this  boycotting ;  at  other  times — not,  1 
am  glad  to  say,  to  any  considerable  extent — it  is  decreed  r"  ■  di 

""of  |>er8onal  spite  or  party  Tiudictivencss.     Kvcry  editor  i  ;»r 

with  the  efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  giro  speakera  or  moetingi 
good  reports,  and  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  it  by  thotc 
who  wish  to  be  reported  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  power  wielded 
the  editorial  Procrustea. 

But  u  journalist  can  not  only  exercise  an  almost  absolute  poirer  i 
closure  both  upon  individuals  and  upon  causes,  he  has  also  the  power  oC 
declaring  ui^cncy  for  subjects  On  which  he  is  interested.  He  can  excite 
interest,  or  allay  it ;  he  can  provoke  public  impatience,  or  convince 
people  that  no  one  need  worry  themselves  about  the  matter.  Every 
day  he  can  admiuistcr  either  a  stimulant  or  a  narcotic  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers ;  and  if  ho  is  up  to  his  work  and  is  sufiicicntly  earnest 
himself,  he  can  force  questions  to  the  front  which,  but  for  his  timely 
aid,  woulil  have  lain  dormant  for  many  a  year.  Of  conrse,  no 
journalist  is  omnipotent,  and  even  the  most  powerful  journalist  cannot 
inHucncc  those  ^vho  do  not  read  his  paper.  But  withiu  the  range  of 
his  circulation — and  readers,  of  course,  arc  much  more  numerous  than 
sabscribers — he  may  be  more  potent  than  any  cither  man.  ITic 
damnable  iteration  day  after  day  of  earnest  conviction  wears  like  the 
dropping  of  water  upon  the  stone.  No  other  voice  sounds  daily  in 
their  ears,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it"  And  it  is  not  in 
one  man's  cars,  but  in  his  neighbour's  and  his  neighbonr's,  until  tkv 
whimper  of  the  printed  word  seems  to  fill  the  very  air.  Even  though 
they  dissent,  they  have  to  reckon  with  it.  They  know  the  man  in 
the  train  or  on  the  omnibus,  or  in  the  restaurant,  has  beeu  tistciuug 
to  that  unspoken  voice.  The  very  arguments  which  you  reject^  and 
the  illustrations  which  seem  to  you  misleading,  are  a  t)ond  of  union 
lictwccn  yon  and  hira — so  much  common  ground  upon  which  you 
meet,  even  though  you  meet  to  differ. 
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Not  only  can  he  generate  driving  force  to  force  measnres,  and  force 
lliem  through  obstacles  otherwise  insnperable — the  journalist  can  also 
decide  iinoa  the  priority  of  those  measures.  The  editorial  Hercules  i» 
always  besonghtbysomanymud-stuck  wagoners  to  help  them  out  of  the 
sloughof  oQieiHl  opposition  and  public  indifference,that  he  has  abundant 
opportnnity  of  selection.  Of  course,  there  are  some  causes  dead  as 
Queen  Anne,  which  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  thd  king's  men  could 
not  bring  to  life  again.  But,  other  things  being  cijual,  or  nearly 
equal,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Press  which  usually  decides  which  should 
be  taken  first.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  this  prerogative  is  one  of  the 
most  important  attributes  of  the  journalistic  power,  although  it  is 
one  which  is  perhaps  least  appreciated  among  jonmalists  thejtnsclvcs. 
As  a  profession,  our  ideal  is  deplorably  low.  Kvery  one  is  familiar 
with  Thackeray's  famous  picture  of  the  multifarious  activities  of  a 
great  newspaper,  one  of  whose  emissaries  is  pricing  cabbages  in 
Corent  Garden  while  another  is  interviewing  Sovereigns  at  foreign 
capitals.  Tlie  pricing  of  cabbages  is  a  useful  and  indispensable 
although  humble  department  of  journalistic  actfrity  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  editorials  of  many  newspapers,  the  man  who  prices  the 
cabbage  seems  to  ha\e  been  employed  to  direct  the  policy  of  the 
State.  In  every  prufeasiou  to  which  has  been  entrusted  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  mankind,  there  have  ever  been  some  muttou-loviog 
shepherds  who  cared  for  the  fleece  and  the  flesh  rather  than  the 
welfare  of  the  flock  which  they  tended.  But  a  church  must  indeed 
have  gone  rotteu  before  its  leading  ministers  pnblicly  avowed  so 
degrading  an  ideal  of  their  high  vocation.  Yet  journalists  who 
frankly  avow  what  is  called  the  brcad-and-buttcr  theory  of  their  craft 
are  unfortunately  but  too  common,  and  from  such  of  course  nothing 
can  be  expected.  Water  canuot  rise  beyond  its  own  level,  and  the 
highest  journalism  ia  never  above  the  high-water  mark  of  tlie  faith 
and  intellect  of  the  individual  journalist. 

It  has  been  openly  asserted  not  so  long  ago  that  a  jonmalis! 
is  neither  a  missionary  nor  an  apostle.  Knowing  as  I  do  that 
it  is  given  to  journalists  to  write  the  only  printed  matter  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  ever  rest  from 
Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  I  cannot  accept  any  such  be- 
littling limitation  of  the  duties  of  a  journalist.  We  have  to  write 
afresh  from  day  to  day  the  only  Bible  which  millions  read.  Poor 
and  inadequate  though  our  printed  pages  may  be,  they  arc  for  the 
mass  of  men  the  only  substitute  that  "  the  progress  of  civilisation  " 
has  provided  for  the  morning  and  evening  service  with  which  a 
believing  age  began  and  ended  the  labours  of  the  day.  The  news- 
paper— too  often  the  newspaper  alone — lifts  the  minds  of  men,  wearied 
with  daily  toil  and  dulled  by  carking  care,  into  a  higher  sphere  of 
thought  and  action  than  the  routine  of  tlie  yard-stick  or  the  slavery  of 
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the  ploughshare.  The  jourualUt  may  regard  himself  a^i  but  the  keeper 
of  a  peep-show,  through  which  men  may  catch  g:limpses  of  the  great 
drama  of  contemporary  life  and  history;  but  be  is  more  than  that, 
or  rather  there  arc  before  him  possibilities  of  much  higher  things  than 
that.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  editor  is  one  who  Uvea  not  merely 
in  the  past  and  present,  but  also  in  the  future,  to  whom  nothing  is 
sa  real  or  so  vivid  or  so  constantly  present  to  bis  mind  bs  his  high 
ideal  of  "  an  earth  unwitbered  by  the  foot  of  wrong,  a  race  revering 
its  own  soul  sublime  ; "  then  upon  him  surely  there  Is  compulsion  laid 
to  speak  of  that  in  whose  presence  he  dwells,  and  ever  and  anon,  in 
the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  politics  and  the  crash  of  war,  to  give  hit 
readers  those  "  golden  glimpses  of  To  Be,"  which  in  every  age  have 
revived  the  failing  energies  and  cheered  the  fainting  hearts  of  mortal 
men.  If  that  is  being  a  missionary  and  an  apostle,  then  a  journalist 
must  sometimes  be  both  missionary  and  apostle,  although  to  my 
thinking  his  vocation  is  more  analogous  to  that  of  those  ancient 
prophets  whose  leaders  on  the  current  politics  of  Jndiea  and  Samaria 
three  millenniums'ago  are  still  appointed  to  be  rend  in  our  churches 
— it  is  to  he  feared  too  often  tc  but  little  purpose. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  prophetic  aspect  of  journalism  that  I  woald 
speak  at  present :  not  of  the  journalist  as  the  preacher,  so  niucb 
as  of  the  journalist  as  ruler.  To  rule — the  very  idea  begets 
derision  from  those  whose  one  idea  of  their  high  office  is  to  grind 
ont  so  much  copy,  to  be  only  paid  for  according  to  quantity,  like 
sausages  or  rope-yarn.  Banyan's  man  with  the  muck-rake  boa  many 
a  prototype  on  the  press.  To  dross  contemporary  controversy  Aay  by 
day  in  the  jacket  of  party,  to  serve  np  with  frenh  sauce  of  cnircot 
events  the  hackneyed  commonplaces  of  politics — that  in  their  eye*  it 
journalism  ;  but  to  rule  ! — Yet  an  editor  is  the  uncrowned  king  of  an 
educated  democracy.  The  range  of  his  power  is  limited  only  by  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  hit 
circulation,  and  the  faculty  and  force  which  be  can  bring  to  thfi 
work  of  government 

I  am  but  a  comparatively  youn^  journalist,  but  1  have  seen 
Cabinets  upset,  Ministers  driven  into  retirement,  laws  repealed,  great 
social  reforms  initiated,  Bills  transformed,  estimates  remodelled, 
programmes  modified.  Acts  passed,  generals  nominated,  goremon 
appointed,  armies  sent  hither  and  thither,  war  proclaimed  and  war 
averted,  by  the  agency  of  newspapers.  There  were  of  course  other 
agencies  at  work  ;  but  the  dominant  impulse,  the  original  initiative, 
and  tlic  directing  spirit  in  all  these  cases  must  be  sought  in  the 
editorial  sanctum  rather  than  in  Downing  Street.  "  Take  care  oi 
that  Pall  Mali  Gazette,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  1874,  jokingly,  to  a 
Conservative  Minister.  "  It  upset  mc;  take  care  lest  it  docs  not 
upaet  you."     And  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  joke  of  the  influonce 
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wielded  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  other  Mioistcre  have  said  ia  bitter 
earnest  of  other  editors. 

Of  course,  one  great  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Press  is  that  it 
brings  its  inflnoncc  to  bear  upon  divided  Cabinets  and  distracted 
Ministers.  When  a  Cabinet  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  without  seeing 
any  way  of  harmouizing  the  antagonistic  sections,  a  clear  and  decided 
stand  taken  by  a  powerful  journal  outside  is  often  able  to  turn  the 
balance  in  its  own  direction.  The  journalist  who  is  able  thus  to  throw 
the  sword  of  Brcnnus  into  the  scale  necessarily  exercises  more  real 
influence  than  anyone  outside  the  Cabinet,  and  ofteuer  than  many  a 
Minister  inside  that  mystic  circle.  So  well  is  this  recognized  that 
occasions  are  not  rare  in  which  Cabinet  Ministers  have  more  or  less 
openly  allied  tbemselres  with  an  editor,  relying  upon  the  accession 
of  force  thus  gained  outside  the  Cabinet,  to  enable  them  to  operate  with 
greater  power  within.  Only  those  who  have  been  within  that  mystic 
circle  know  how  little  opportunity  is  afforded  any  Cabinet  Minister, 
except  the  Premier  and  one  or  two  more,  of  expressing  any  opinion 
on  subjects  ontside  his  own  department.  On  any  question  of  the 
first  magnitude  every  Minister  of  course  has  a  voice,  even  if  he  has 
nothing  more  ;  but  upon  any  other  question  lie  has  hardly  even  that. 
Any  man  with  the  instinct  of  government  in  him,  and  a  wide  general 
interest  in  all  departments  of  the  .State,  will  find — unless,  of  course, 
he  can  rise  to  be  Prime  Minister,  or  next  to  Prime  Minister — 
much  more  scope  for  his  ambition  in  the  chair  of  a  first-ctass 
journal,  than  at  the  desk  of  a  second-  or  a  third-rate  Cabinet  Minister. 
And  even,  ns  compared  with  the  office  that  is  highest  of  all,  that  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  such  an  editor  would  have  to  think  twice,  and 
cren  thrice,  before  changing  places  with  its  occupant.  He  has  two 
great  advantages  over  the  Premier.  He  does  not  go  out  of  power 
every  five  years,  and  he  is  free  from  all  the  troublesome  trumpery  of 
State  routine  and  of  subordinate  patronage  which  constitute  such  a  tax 
upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Minister.  He  is  less  concerned 
withthe  serving  of  tables,  and  can  devote  himself  more  exclusively 
to  those  social  and  political  questions  for  the  solution  of  which 
Governments  exist. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparison  hetweeu  an  editor 
and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
inHucnce  of  the  Press  upon  the  decision  of  Cabinets  is  much  greater 
than  that  wielded  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Commons  holds  in  its  hands  the  power  of  life  or  death.  But 
the  House  of  Commons'  authority  is  always  exercised  after  the  event. 
When  a  policy  is  in  the  making,  the  House  is  dumb.  (Cabinets  regard 
Parliametits  .is  judges  who  may  condemn  them  to  capital  punish* 
mcnt,  but  not  as  guides  to  direct  their  steps.  At  a  time  when  a 
debate  might  be  useful  it  is  gagged,  because  no  papers  can  be  laid 
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before  it ;  and  -when  the  papers  are  produced,  it  is  told  that  it  ts  nn 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  In  questions  of  peiice  or  war  Parli»- 
ment  reserves  little  save  the  power  of  cashiering  after  the  erent 
those  who  have  made  a  di»hoiiourabtc  peace  or  plonged  into  a 
criminal  war. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  Press.  It  is  never  so  Imsy  or  so 
influential  as  when  a  policy  is  in  the  making.  It  is  most  active  when 
Parliament  is  most  inert.  Its  criticism  is  not  postponed  until  after 
the  fateful  decision  has  hcen  taken,  and  the  cntics  ore  viie  with 
the  wisdom  that  comes  afler  the  event.  The  discuasion  in  the 
Cabinet  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the  editorial  polemic,  and  is 
therefore  of  necessity  more  influenced  by  it  than  by  the  rr  pott 
farto  judgments  which  are  delivered  six  weeks  after  by  the  Hook 
of  Commons. 

The  enormous  advantage  of  being  np  to  date,  of  discosshig  sab* 
jects  that  are,  in  the  slang  phrase,  'i  on  the  nail,"  is  undoubtedly  thel 
chief  source  of  the  inferiority  of  the  influence  of  FarliamcDt  to  thak 
of  newspapers.      But  the  Press  hns  many  other  advautitgcs.      It  bss 
fireer  access  to  experts.     Let  any  question — say  tbe  annexation  of  I 
Burmah — come  up,   and  within  a  week  au  energetic  ctlitor  can  faaw^ 
sucked  the  brains  of  every  living  authority  iu  England  or  iu  KoropCt  < 
and  printed  tlicir  opinions  iu  his  columns.      Parliament  can  listen  toj 
no  expert  unless  he  is  a  British   subject   in   the    lirst   place  ;  in  the 
second  place,  he  must  have  pcrsnadetl  a  majority  of  householders  in 
some  constituency  to   send  him  to  St.  Stephen's ;  and  in  tbe  thiid 
place,  the  subject  must  bo  brought   on   in  some  debate  in  which  be 
can  catch  the  ^Speaker's  eye.      Failing  any  one  of  these  cssentiAli,  the 
expert's  voice  is  dumb   so   far  as   Parliament  is  conocmed,  and  of 
course,  as  for  five  months  of  the  year,  when  the  question  has  oomeop 
for  settlement,  Parliament  itself  is  noi  fitting,  he  cannot  be  hevd. 
The  parliament  of  the  Preas  has  no  such  arbitrary  limitatioBs.     Itl 
has  no  recess,  but   is   ever  open,  a  public  fonun  m  which  every  Me 
who  is  qualiHed  to  speak  is  freely  heard. 

For  the  discussing  of  details,  for  the  exhaustive  hammoriog  ool  U I 
a  subject,  for  the  fashioning  of  clauses  and  the  shaping  of  Billi^  [ 
Parliament  uo  doubt  has  tbe  advantage  of  the  Plress.  That  may  be 
freely  admitted.  But  that  is  largely  departmental  work,  for  wliielt 
no  one  has  ever  claimed  any  spe<nal  fitness  in  the  Press.  News- 
papers must  deal  with  principles,  with  general  programmes,  wtlfc 
plans  of  campaigns;  they  cannot  undertake  to  superintend  the 
wording  of  a  provisional  order,  the  drafting  of  a  Bill,  or  the  drill  of 
a  regimental  comj}any. 

It  is  easy,  say  some,  for  journalists  in  their  armchairs  to  I19 
dowB^  doctriuatre  fashion,  cut-and-dricd  programme*  as  to  what  oogbt 
to  be  done.     It  is  the  getting  of  it  <loue   that  tests  the   gov 
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if  tbc  geitiDg  of  it  done  docs  not  necessarily  foUoWj  and  even 
gorei-n,  the  decision  as  to  vrbat  ought  to  be  done.  A  joarnallst  who 
is  purely  a  doctrinaire  noay  be  an  invaluable  benefactor  to  the  human 
race — he  will  not  be  a  ruler.  The  journalist  who  makes  his  journal 
an  instniment  of  guvcmmcnt  must  consider  the  ways  and  means  as 
carefully  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  ICxchcqner,  must  calculate  the 
strength  of  opposing  forces  as  diligently  as  a  Whip,  and  study  the 
line  of  least  resistance  like  any  opportunist;  far  Lis,  after  all,  is  the 
ne  craft  as  that  of  the  Monarch  or  the  Miniater,  the  governance 
:id  guidance  of  the  people ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  while  with 
the  craftsman  expediency  is  apt  to  become  Hnpreme,  the  Press,  as  the 
Mieir  of  a  large  section  of  the  spiritual  power  wielded  in  earlier  times 
by  the  clergy,  must  ever  keep  principle  to  the  front.  It  represents 
^J— imperfectly  no  doubt,  but  still  Iwtter  than  any  existing  order— 
^nhe  priesthood  of  Comte.  Its  range  is  as  wide  as  the  wants  of  man, 
^Hand  the  editorial  we  is  among  many  millions  the  only  authoritative 
^Ritterancc. 

^V     An  eitraordinary  idea  seems  to  prevail  with  the  eunuchs  of  the 
cralt,  that   leadership,  guidance,  governance,  are  alien  to  the  calliDg 
Off  a  journalist.     These  conceptions  of  what  is  a  journalist's  duty,  if 
^^  indeed   ihey  recognize   that  imperious  word  as   having   any  bearing 
^■npou  their  profession,  is  hid  in  mystery.     If  it  may  be  inferred  from 
tbcir  practice,  their  ideal  is  to  grind  ont  a  column  of  more  or   less 
welt-balanced  sentences,  capable  of  grammatical  construction,  con- 
flicting with  no  social  conventionality  or  party  prejudice,  which  fills 
^Bao   much  spacej  in  the  pai>cr,  and  then  utterly,  swiftly,  and  for  ever 
^nrauislics  from  mortal  mind.     Uow  can  they  help  to  make  up  other 
^Bkcopte's  minds  when  they  have  never  made  up  their  own  ? 
^M    I'hecaut,  that  it  is  not  fur  jouruaLists  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
^Ka  inconsistent  with  any  theory  uf  civic  responsibility.      Before  I  was 
^^■n  editor  and  a  journalist  I  was  a  citizen  and  a  man.     As  a  member 
^  of  a  self-governing  community  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  country,  of  which 
the  siilc  measure  is  my  capacity  and  opportunity  to  serve  her.      How 
can  any  one,  who  Itas  the  power  in  his  hands  of  averting  a   grave 

iiCvil,  jastify  himself  if  he  allows  it  to  overwhelm  his  country,  on  the 
nretcxt  that,  lacing  a  journalist,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  avert  evils  from 
Ibe  commonwealth ;  his  duty  being  apparently  to  twaddle  aboat 
l^brirsiuitliemumH  and  spin  rigmaroles  about  the  dresses  at  the  last 
Drawing-room  or  the  fashions  at  Goodwood.  A  man's  responsibility 
i«  aa  his  might,  and  his  might  depends  largely  npon  his  insight  and 
■bia  fi^rcftight. 

^H  The  duty  of  a  journalist  is  the  duty  of  a  watchman.  "  If  the 
^Brnt^hman  see  the  sword  come,  and  blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  the 
^^coplc  lie  not  warned,  if  ibc  sword  come  and  take  any  pcrsou  from 
^^onong  them,  lie  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity ;  hut  his  blood  will  I 
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require  at  the  -watch man's  hand."  A  man's  daty  is  to  do  at]  \\i.i 
good  he  can  and  to  prevent  all  the  evil,  and  on  him  who  secth  to  dq 
good  and  doeth  it  not,  lies  a  heavier  condemuatiun  than  it  is  pmdcall 
to  face. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts — that  is  the  first  and  most  iodispeimbl 
of  all  things.      Lord  BeaconsHcId  once  said  iliat  power  belonged 
him  who  was  beat  informed ;  and,  like  many  of  his  remarku,  thii  con- 
tains much  truth.    Of  course  a  bead  of  a  department,  or  an  M.Pr,huif 
or  ought  to  have,  more  opportunities  of  teaming  the  facta  than  aoj 
journalist;  and  on  many  subjects,  no  doubt,  especiatly  those  coDcerniog 
which  the  Foreign  OHice  keeps  the  public  resolutely  in  the  dAfk,  tbe 
Minister,  although  not  the  Member,  has  au  euormous  advaziUige orer 
tbe  journalist.     But  this  is  minimized  to  a  certain  extent  by  th 
confidential  commuuications  constantly  made,  by  those  in  the  "  swim,' 
to  journalists  in  their  confidencei  and  compensated  for  by  the  abvtmt^ 
conventiouality  which   often   acts  as  a  barrier  between  thoae    who 
know  the   facts  and  the  responsible  depositaries  of  power.      Hobut 
Pasha,  before  he  was  restored  to  the  Navy  List,  could  not  be  consulted  << 
as  to  the  plan  of  campaign  projected  in  the  Black  Sea  laat  spnngjM 
and  the  scheme  was  almost  projected  before  the  man  who  knew  laare^ 
about    campaigning    in  the    Black    Sea    than    any   other  sailor   ia 
Europe  could  be  consulted,  although  the  plan  was  to   hare  heed 
carried  out,  if  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  under  Admir 
llohan's  command.     Another  case  quite  as  remarkable,  followed  by  * 
consequences  more  deplorable,  was  tbe  neglect  of  tlie  War  Office  (o 
seek  General  Gordon's  advice  as  to  the  defence  of  Khartoum  and  tiw 
defence   of  the  Soudau  before  Hicks  marched  to  his  doom  in  Hw 
waterless  deserts  of  Kordofan.  General  Gordon  had  commanded  in  the 
Soudan.      He  kuew  better  how  to  defend  Khartoum  tlian  any  living 
man.      But   although  he  was   in  the  country,  he  was  never  asked  a 
question  as  to  what  should  be  done.     He  did  not  care  to  obtrude  | 
with   his  advice   unasked,  and    he  was   allowed  to  leave  the  countn 
without  a  sticgte  consultation  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Soudan.      Had  ht 
been  consulted  then,  the  need  for  his  subsequent  expedition  woold 
never  have  arisen,  and  that,  although  the  necessity  for  sending  sooK 
one  was  admitted,  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  Government  uotil  'A 
was   forced  upon  their  attention  by  a  newspaper  inteiTiewer.     But 
this  is  ail  of  a  piece  with  the  actions  of  administrations  crcrywbeK. 
The  last  men  with  whom  Ministers  consult  in  framing  Irab  roetfsra 
are  the  moet  trusted  representatives  of  the  Irish  people ;  mod  ScoiUnd 
Yard  recently  only   followed    the  traditions  of   Downing  Street  it 
sending  a  detective  on  a  journey  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  fsil  u 
dMcovering  what  could  have  been  learnt  at  once  by  a  simple  quesuon 
at  Northumberlaud  Street.      "  The  last  man  whom  they  want  to  •« 
at  the  Colonial  Office/'  said  a  leading  South  African  Utterly,  "is  i 
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coloiiist ; "  And  what  U  true  of  colonists  appears  even  more  forcibly 
iu  the  case  of  distiuguished  foreigners  and  others  who  lie  outside  the 
^routine  of  officialism. 

^H    A  jourualist  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  perpetual  note  of  interrogation^ 

BWhich  he  afiixea  without  ceremony  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

HNo  one  is  too  exalted  to  be  iuterricwed,  no  one  too  bumble.      From 

Hthc  king  to  the  hangman — and  I  have  interviewed  both — they  need  no 

"introduction  to  the  sanctum,  provided  only  that  they  speak  of  facts  at 

first  bond    bearing    directly   upon    some    topic    of    the   day.      That 

nniversal  accessibility,  that  eagerness  to  learn  everything  that  can  be 

told  him  by  any  one  who  knows  the  facts,  gives  the  editor  one  great 

advantage ;  and  another,   perhaps  as  great,  is   the   compulsion   that 

is  laid  upon  him  to  serve  up  the  knowledge  he  acquired  in  a  shape  that 

can  be  read  and  remembered  by  all  men.     There   is  no   such   com- 

t pulsion  on    the   Minister.      Contrast  the  newspaper /w^ci*  of  some 
important  negotiation  aud  the  Blue  Book — there  is  the  difference  at 
E  glance.      Often    the  prh'h   is   execrably  done,    apparently    being 
banded  over  at  tbe  laiit  moment  to   the  odd   man   of  the  offtoe,  who 
does  police  paragraphs  aud  such  like,  but  there  is  at  least  an  attempt 
to  construct  an  intelligible  narrative.      In    the   Blue    Book   there  is 
none.      It  is  a  huge  and  undigested  mass  of  material,  which  not  one 
in  a  hundred  thouitand  ever  reads,  aud   not  one    iu    &    million  ever 
masters.     To  paraphrase  Robert  Hall's  saying,  the  ofhcials  put  so  many 
^^despatches  on  the  top  of  their  head,  they  crush  out  their  brains. 
^P     I  am  claiming  no   superiority  per  $e  iu  the  journalist  uver  tbe 
^Minister.      Put  two  men  mentally  as  identical  as   the   two  Dromios, 
one  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  other  iu  IViutiug  House  Square  or 
Shoe  Laue,  and  the  exigencies  of  their  respective  oHlces  will  drive  the 

» latter  to  he  more  acquisitive  of  latest  lufurmatiou  from  all  sources  thau 
the  former,  for  the  self-interest  aud  the  conditions  of  the  business 
are  constant  forces,  whose  operations  drive  the  editor  on,  while  tbe 
Minister  is  tempted  to  confme  himself  within  the  smooth  groove  of 
official  routine. 

Another  limitation  on  the  efficiency  of  Parliament,  as  contrasted 
with  the  greater  liberty  of  the  Press,  is  the  tendency  of  members  to 
confine  their  attention  to  those  who  vote.  To  do  nothing  for 
uothlug,  to  care  for  nobody  who  cannot  pay  for  attention  received  in 
votes  at  the  ballot-box,  is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  of  modem 
Parliaments.  But  voters,  even  under  household  suil'ragc,  are  but  a 
seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  aud  barely  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  constituency  of  the  news- 
paper is  wider.  Everything  that  is  of  human  interest  is  of  interest 
to  the  Press.  A  newspaper,  to  put  it  brutally,  must  have  good  copy, 
and  good  copy  is  ofteuer  found  among  the  outcast  aud  the  disin- 
iheritcd  of  the  earth  than  amoug  the  fut  aud  well-fed  citizens.  Hence 
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selfishness  makes  tbe  editor  more  concerned  about  the  Tftgabond,  tlie 
landless  maa,  and  the  deserted  child,  than  the  member.      He  ha«  his 
Achilles*  heel   in   the  advertisements,    and  he    must    not   carry   bin 
allegiance  to  outcast  humanity  too  far.      If  he  wishes  to  plead  for  tho!« 
vbom  society  has  ostracized  not  so  much  bocanse  tbcy  are  wicked  a» 
because  they  are  improper^  then  self-interest  plead«  the  other  way. 
Mrs.  Grundy  tolerates  crimen  but  not  impropriety;  and  it  is  safer  to 
defend  a  murderer  than  a  Mngdalcn,  unless  of  course   slic  l)ftlonp 
to  the   privileged   orders,  and  is  cither  an  actress  or  tbe  plaything 
of  a  prince  ;  and  even  then,  while   it   is   permitted  to  excit«  any 
amount  of  curiosity  about  her,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case  must  be 
strictly  tabooed.     So  rigidly  is   this  earned  out   that  it  is  doubtful 
whether,    if    an    edict    were    to    be    issued     condemning     every 
woman    to    tbe    Lock    Hospital  to   be  vivisected   at   tbe   medical 
schools  for  purposes   of  demonstration,   the   more   decorous  of  wir 
joumaU  would  deem   the  wrong  scandalous   enough  to  justify  the 
insertion  of  a  protect   against  so  monstrous   a  violation   of  human 
rights.      The  medical  journals  of  course  wouhl  enthusiasticatty  sop* 
port  it;   the  SaturHa\i  Hetneto  would   empty  vials   of  its  sourest  iok 
over  the  indecent   Mtcnads   and  shrieking  sisters  who  publicly  dc 
tiounccd    such   an    outrage  on  humanity  and  womanhood ;    and  the 
great  msjority  of  the  papers   would  avoid  the  subject  as  much  as 
possible,  in  tbe  interests  of  public  morality  and  public  decency.     la 
reading  some  of  our  public  journals,  we  begin  to  understand  bow  it 
was  that  slaves  were  crucified   nightly  outside  the  walU  of  ancieot 
RomCj  vitliout  even  a  protest   from    the   philosopher  or  a  tear  Grom 
the  women    of  tbe  empire.      Not  so  long  ogo,  when  the  Contngioin 
Diseases  Acts  were  in   the  height  of  their   popularity,   it   tecmeil 
probable  enough  that  even  crucifixion  in  a  garrison  town  would  hsff 
been  regarded  as  a  service  done  to  humanity  and  morality  by  Uio« 
who,  in  the  interests  of  hygiene,  have  materialized  the  InquiutJoa. 
and  naturalized  the  familiars  of  the  Home  OfHce  as  police   spies  in 
English  towns. 

It  is  the  fasbioD;  among  those  who  decry  the  power  of  tho  morv 
advanced  journalism  of  the  day,  to  sueer  at  each  fresh  d      '  -f 

its  power  as  mere  sensationalism.      This  couvoiiient   |  ;  >  > 

wonderful  lack  of  thinking.  For,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  simple  fact  that* 
it  is  solely  by  acuaalions  experienced  by  the  optic  ucrve  that  we 
see,  and  that  without  a  continual  stream  of  ever-renewed  seosatioBS 
we  should  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  feel,  nor  think,  Onr  li&t 
our  thought,  our  existence,  are  built  up  by  a  ncver-crif'  '» 

of  scusations,  and  when  people  object  to  sensatJous  tii  _^,  ^  -i 
to  the  very  material  of  life.  What  they  meau,  however,  is  not 
to   object   to   seusatious  per  se,   but    to    sensations  in    '  »t 

quarters.      It    is    the    novel,    the    startling,    the    unexpc 
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"  Ton  mn»t  not  pump  sprioff  vater  imnwves 
Upon  a  gracLons  public  full  of  aervcs," 


\he^  dcnouDcc;  the  presentation  o£  facts  with   sach  vividness   and 

graphic   force    as    to    make    a    distinct    even    although    temporary 

^impact  Qpoa  the  otinil. 

it  the  canon  of  the  auti-seoBationalist;  and  if  you  do,  it  it  held 
by  some  to  be  so  grave  an  offence  as  to  justify  them  in  Kaying 
anything,  even  if  they  deny  that  the  water  was  cold  which  ronsed 
them  into  a  state  of  indignant  clamonr.  Now,  I  have  not  a 
vord  to  say  iu  favour  of  any  method  of  joumaltHm  that  can 
&irly  be  called  exaggerated  or  untrue.  Mere  froth-whippiug  or 
ihng  up  the  agony,  solely  for  purposes  of  liarrowing  the  feelings 
(^  the  reader,  and  notliing  more,  may  be  defended  as  ghost  stories  are 
defended ;  hut  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  that  kind  of  work.  Thai  is 
.ot  the  sensationalism  which  I  am  prepared  to  defend.  The  seuaa- 
iionalism  wliich  is  inilispenstiblc  is  scusatioualism  which  is  justifiable, 
Seusatioualiam  iu  journalism  is  justifiable  up  to  the  point  that  it  in 
seceMary  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the  public  and  compel  them  to  admit 
the  neces!«ity  of  action. 

When  the  public  is  short-sighted — and  on  many  subjocts  it  is  a 

blear-eyed    public,    short'sigbted    to    the   point   of   bliudness— yon 

eed  tn  print  in  capitals.      If  you  print  in  ordinary  type,  it   is  aa 

you  had  never  printed  at  all.      If  you  apeak   to  a  deaf  man  in  a 

whisper,  you  might  as  well  have  spared  your  breath.     If  his  house  is 

on  fire,  you  arc  justified  iu  roaring   the   fact  into  his  car   until  he 

bears  ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  iu  journalism.      The  myriad  murmura 

of  multitudinous  tongues,  all  busy  with  "  the  rustic  cacklo   of  the 

bourg,"  render   it  practically   impossible    for  any  one   to  obtain   a 

hearing  for  the  most  important  of  truths,  unless  he  raises  his  voice 

above    the    din.      And     that    is    sensationalism    no-called.      Mere 

ahouting  in  it.<;clf  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar  and  least  attractive   of 

^^uman  exercises.      .\  Cheap  Jack  has  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  but  it  ho 

I^HiateDa   to  him?     It   is   the   thing  you   shout  that  will  command 

^ratteotion  after  you  hare   first  aroused  it,  hut  you   must   arouse  it 

V  first ;  and  therein  lies  the  necessity  of  presenting  it  in  such  a  fasbioD 

aa  to  strike  the  eye  and  compel  the  public  at  least  to  ask,  'MVhat  is 

it  all  about  ?  " 

"  But  if  this  be  so,  and  wc  all  take  to  shouting,  wc  shall  merely 

have   increased  the  general    hubbub,   without   rendering   ourselves 

y  more  articulate."    In  that  case,  should  that  improbable  possibility 

realized,  the  best  way  to  attract  attention  woidd   be   to  speak  iu 

hispors.     Every  one  remembers  the  familiar  story  that  comes  to  us 

im  the  Congress  of  Vienna — "  Who  is  that  personage  ?   He  has  not 

iogle  decoration :  he  must  be  very  distiuguishod/'     Aud  as  it  ia 
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with  stars  and  decorations  in  the  mob  of  kings  and  diplomatists,  to 
vill  it  be  vith  a  maltitudc  of  pseudo-iicnsationaUsts.  Kor  seiinatloo- 
alism  is  solely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  nerer  an  Cad  in  tticU. 
When  it  ceases  to  sen'c  its  turn,  it  ranat  be  cxchauRed  for  some  other 
and  more  eficctirc  mood  of  rousing  the  sluggish  mind  of  the  general 
public  into  at  least  a  momcntaiy  activity. 

The  ''  Amateur  Casual,"  whose  hunk  of  bread  is  still  prcaezred 
under  a  glastt  shade  at  Northumberland  Street  as  a  trophy  of  that  early 
trtumphj  was  a  piece  of  sensationalism  of  the  best  kind.  Mr.  James 
Grcenvood  himself  went  through  the  experiences  which  he  described. 
His  narrative  was  carefully  wiitten  up,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make 
every  detail  stand  out  in  as  life-like  and  real  a  fashion  as  was  possihiej 
and  the  object  of  its  publication  was  the  attainment  of  a  dcfinitej 
improTcmcnt  in  the  treatment  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  secured, ' 
as  it  deserved,  a  brilliant  success,  both  social  and  journalistic.  The 
man  and  dog  6gbt  at  Hanley,  which  the  same  journalist  con- 
tributed to  the  Daily  Ttlcyrnph,  was  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  bad 
sensationalism  as  his  first  venture  was  of  good.  It  was  a  more  or  Icn 
unauthentic  horror,  immensely  exaggerated,  even  if  it  ever  occurred, 
and  its  publication  could  not  ser^'e,  and  was  not  intended  to  Berre,  any 
other  end  beyond  the  exhibition  of  brutality.  It  failed,  as  it  deserved 
to  fail.  But  the  contrast  between  the  two  specimens  of  the  handiwork 
of  the  same  noted  journalist  is  sufEcient  to  Ulustrato  the  absunlityof 
imagining  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  when  a  newspaper  or 
an  article  is  dismissed  as  sensational. 

It  would  not  be  difllcuU  to  maintain  that  nothing  can  ever  get 
itself  accomplished  nowadays  without  sensationalism.  Mr.  Spurgeua 
bnilt  up  a  solid  church  by  as  painstaking  labour  as  ever  man  put 
forth,  but  no  man  was  ever  more  soundly  abused  as  a  mere  sensation- 
monger  than  the  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  In  polities, 
in  social  reform,  it  is  indispensable.  Without  going  so  far  bock  as 
the  sensationalism  of  "  Uncle  Tom,"  or  of  the  atiU  earlier  Utcmtnre 
which  abolished  slavery,  it  was  sensationalism  of  the  most  scusatioool 
kind  which  enabled  Mr.  FlimsoU,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  to  dab  a  disk 
of  paint  upon  the  side  of  every  merchantman  that  hoists  the  KugUsb 
flag.  It  was  the  sensationalism  of  the  "  Bitter  Qry  of  Outcait 
London,"  emphasized  by  a  journalistic  80unding->board,  that  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Iloyal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  tlie 
Poor.  And  it  was  sensationaliiim  that  passed  the  Chmin&l  Lav 
Amendment  Act.  Sensationalism,  in  fact,  is  not  unlike  the  famau* 
chapel  bell  whose  peal  Air.  Gladstone  heard  and  obeyed  in  the  cut 
of  the  explosion  that  shattered  Clerkenwell.  Or,  if  I  may  vary  tlic 
metaphor,  I  may  compare  sensationalism  to  the  bladder  fuU  of  dry 
peas  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  rouse  the  sages  of  Lapnta  from 
reverie  to  attend  to  the  urgent  claims  of  life  and  tMumcsa.    Thv 
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British  public  is  not  Laputan,  but  it  often  takes  a  deal  of  roastug. 
liven  when  its  object-lessons  have  been  written  in  characters  of  blood 
hod  flame,  it  has  too  often  ignored  their  significance.  For  the  great 
public  the  journalist  must  print  in  great  capitalsj  or  his  warning  is 
unheard.  Possibly  it  has  always  been  so.  Every  phase  of 
aensatioD&lisra  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
vho>  however,  stand  altogether  condemned  by  the  canons  of  our 
superfine  age. 

As  au  instrument  of  culture,  taking  culture  in  Mr.  Arnold's  sense, 

as  famitiarity  with  the  best  thoughts  expressed  iu  the   best  terms  by 

the  ablest  men,  the    Press  has   many  and  glaring  faults,  but  for  the 

common   people    it    has    no    rival.     There  is    often    au    intolerable 

amount  of  the  jargon  of  the  two  great  gambling  hells  of  modern 

England — the    Stock    Exchange   and    the    race-course — for  a  mere 

htt'purtli    of    suggestive     thoughts     or     luminous    facts ;     but    the 

ha'porth    is  there,    and    without   the    newspaper  there  would  not 

even  be  that.     The  eraxc  to  have  everything  served  up  in  snippets, 

the  desire  to  be  fed  on  seasoned  or  sweetened  tit-bits,  may  be  dcplorwl ; 

but  although  mincemeat  may  not  be  wholesome  as  a  staple  diet,  it  is 

Hbctter  than   nothing.     If,  as  Carlyle  said,  the  real  university  is  the 

^ktent  library,  the  most  potent  educator  is  the  newspaper.     The  teacher 

^■8  the  ultimate  governor. 

^^      But  I  am  more  concerned  with  the  direct  governing  functions  of 
^the  Press.     And   foremost    amongst    them,    unquestionably,   is  the 
^BArgus*oycd  power  of  inspection  which  it  possesses,  and  which,  on  the 
whole,  it  c.\er(;iscs  with  great  prudence  and  good  sense.     I  remember 
^—hearing  Mr.  Gladstone  tell  a  foreign  visitor  that  he  believed  that  the 
HiCrce,  unfettered  Press  of  this   country  had  done  more  to  reform  its 
■^^Government  and  purify  its  administration  than  all  the  Parliaments, 
^^reformcd  or  unreformed,  that  had  ever  existed.      Whenever  you  shut 
^Boff  any   department    from  the  supervision  of  the  Press,  there  yon 
^^find  abuses  which    would  speedily  perish  in   the  light  of  day.      The 
net  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  exordium  was,  that  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  prescribe  any  single   English   institution  in  use  to  improve 
the  Government,  say,  of  an  empire  like  tbat  of  Kussia,  he   would 
say  that  a  free  Press  would  do  more  good   than    a   representative 
assembly.     The  newspaper  has  become  what  the  House  of  Commons 
^ftused  to  be,  and  still  is  in  theory,  for  it  is  the  great  court  in  which 
^nll  grievances  arc  heard,  and  all  abuses  brought  to  the  light  of  open 
^Pcriticism.     But  it  is  much  more  than  this.     It  is  the  great  iuspector, 
with  a  myriad  eyes,  nho  never  sleeps,  and  whose  daily  reports  arc 
submitted,  not  to  a  functionary  or  a  department,  hut  to  the  whole 
people.     The  sphere  of  this  inspection  needs  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  such  otticial  establishments  as  luuatic  asylums,  prisons,  work- 
houses, and  the  like.     An  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  or  his  represen- 
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tative,  sbonld  be  eJ?  officio  rested  vith  aU  tlie  right  of  inspection 
enjoyed  by  a  visiting  justice  or  a  Uomc  Office  inspector.  If  the 
rigbt  were  to  be  conferred  only  upon  cue  newspaper  at  a  tinic,  bai 
allowed  to  all  in  rotation,  an  honourable  emulation  would  be  set 
up,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  stimulated,  for  the  discovery  of  abuta 
and  the  su^estiou  of  reforms.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  a 
journalist  to  have  to  personate  a  traxnp  to  expose  a  casual  ward,  to 
get  himself  locked  up  as  disorderly  to  see  how  the  charges  arc  treated 
at  a  police  station,  or  to  commit  a  misdemeanour  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  "  skilly  "  of  piisoners  is  edible,  or  whether  the  reception 
cells  arc  sufficiently  warmed.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  order  to 
visit  public  establishments  on  a  specified  day  should  be  given  to  a 
journalist.  To  be  effective,  inspection  should  ever  be  nnforesenu 
It  is  at  such  an  hour  as  they  think  not  that  the  inspector,  who  is 
really  dreaded,  makes  his  call. 

And  as  a  corollary  to  this  it  should  be  added  that  the  law  of  libel 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  a  newspaper  mnch  greater  libcr^ 
to  publish  the  truth  than  the  Press  at  present  possesses.  A  bond'Jide 
report  of  a  visit  of  inspcctiou  might  subject  a  ncws{)apcr  to  an  action 
for  libel.  The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,  is  a  maxim  to 
which  there  ought  to  be  large  exceptions,  not  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  or  the  leniency  of  a  jury.  A  bond-Jide  report  of  an  iuapee- 
tion  ought  to  be  at  least  as  pririleged  as  a  hond-fitir  report  of 
proceedings  in  a  police  court.  But  the  necessity  for  liberating  the 
Press  from  the  disabilities  which  impose  penalties  for  speaking  the 
truth,  is  a  wide  subject,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 

Eren  as  it  now  is,  with  all  its  disabilities  and  all  its  limitatioas, 
the  Press  is  almost  the  most  eSective  instrument  for  dischargiog 
many  of  the  functions  of  government  now  left  us.  It  has  been,  m 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  and  still  is,  the  most  potent  engine  forthfl 
reform  of  abuses  that  wc  possess,  and  it  has  succeeded  to  many  of  tbe 
functions  formerly  monopolized  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Bat  aU 
that  it  has  been  is  but  a  shadow  going  before  of  the  substance  which 
it  may  yet  possess,  when  all  our  people  have  learned  to  read,  nd 
the  Press  is  directed  by  men  with  the  instinct  and  capacity  of 
government. 

W.  T.  Smn. 
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*'X  litUin  II  b  oawTOdir  abAomlloit,  tkal  ivtmim 
of  gtnloi,  aiul  Ibma  who  uv  most  wmUo  of 

*'QodhUKflMroriu  whom  he  wlilsitonin  tbaear," 
— BouKT  Uiowsiau. 


LITTLE  more  tlian  twelve  years  have  passed  since  a  tlirlU  of  sorrow 
vibrated  ibrougU  the  hearts  of  many  English  children  ou  hearing 
of  the  death  of  their  devoted  friend,  Mrs.  Gatty.  She  died  in  October, 
1873,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Her  WTitiugs  have  had  a  great  and 
lasting  inQueuce  ou  our  juvenile  literature.  Many  of  thcm^  it  is 
true,  appeal  to  those  who  hare  left  childhood  bcfaiud,  even  more 
•trongly  than  to  those  for  whom  they  were  specially  intended.  The 
poetry  of  much  of  their  symbolism,  still  more  the  suggestion  of  the 
mystical  meaning,  the  *'  hidden  soul/'  of  the  external  objects  amidst 
which  we  live,  can,  indeed,  be  but  very  imperfectly  appreciated  by 
children,  yet  many  children  arc  intensely  sensitive  to  much  they  can 
but  most  vaguely  understand.*  And  this  no  one  knew  by  intuition 
and  by  practical  experience  more  thoroughly  than  Mrs.  Gatty.  The 
main-spring  of  almost  all  her  literary  achievements  is  to  be  found  in 
her  intense  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  the  young,  which  led  to 
her  dedicating,  as  she  did,  her  powers  to  their  service. 

And  for  few  things  are  children  more  her  debtors  than  for  the 
rivid  intereat  in  natural  objects  of  all  kinds  which  she  awakens. 
Not  only  the  birds  and  beasts  of  our  woods  and  fields,  all  our  "  furred 
and  feathered  "  neighbours,  but  even  "  the  dear  green  lizards,"  "  the 
great  goggle-eyed  frogs,"  she  teaches  her  readers  to  love  as  friends 
and  fellow-sojouraers  in  this  world,  which  a  little  more  widely  extended 
sympathy  would  render  to  many  so  much  less  dreary  than  it  is.  Nay 
more,  the  very  commonest  things  and  incidents  of  daily  life,  the 
changing  seasons,  the  rain  and  sunshine,  snow  and  mists,  the  moss 

♦  See  Mpecially  "  P.iral)l«  from  Xatare,"'  First  and  Second  Hnrke,  and  "  Worlda 
notKeftliMd."    (Mohis.  G.BoU  &  Soiu.) 
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on  BQ  old  flower-pot,  the  vegetables  ia  &  cottage  garden^  »hc  inm 
with  a  vitality  that  might  make  better  than   a  fairy-tale  out  of  ihi 
dullest  walk   or    most   commonplace  surrouoJioga.      It  would   ha 
been  strange  indeed  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  day,  among  whi 
were  many  personally  unknown  little  correspondents,  her  "mag 
cbildren/*  as  her  daughter  calls  them,  had  not  grieved  for  the  loss 
Mrs.  Gatty. 

And  now,  again,  child-world  has  been  mourning,  and  this  umi 
a  sense  even   more  iucousolably.     For  it  was  on  Juliana  Kwing,  a 
all  the  Gattr  family,  that  the  mantle  of  her  mother's  rare  and  swec 
gifts  most  fully  descended.      And  she,  too,  is  gone.     Tlie  L3tb  of  las 
May  was  a  sorrowful  day  for  our  nurseries  and  schoolrooms.     It  sav 
the  deatli  of  the  friend  who  had  worked  for  them  so  faithfully.     Sht 
tbought  of  her  young  rearlcrs  to  the  last ;  a  number  of  but  skctclied- 
in  or  untinishcd  stories  testify  to  the  projects  she  had  hoped  to  eI^ 
cute.     But  it  was  not  to  be.     The  brare,  gentle  woman  hod  completed 
her  task  on  earth — resigned  as  over,  yet  as  ever  bright  and  hopeful, 
able  even  in  her  dying  days  to  enter  so  heartily  into  the  spirit  oft 
humorous  story  that,  as  her  sister  tells  ns,  "Vc  had  to  leave  of 
reading  it  for  fear  of  doing  her  barm,"*  dear  "Madam  Libcnility"f 
passed  away  to  that  other  world  which  to  one  like  her  can  never  hirt 
seemed  a  very  strange  or  distant  one. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  Mrs.  Ewing  herself  that  T  pn>p06C  to  *||^H 
nor  even  of  those  of  her  books  which,  in  the  course  of  the  lai^H 
mouths  especially,  have  become  so  well  known,  so  tmiveiunr 
loved,  that  they  may  indeed  be  spokeu  of  as  "  household  word*.** 
"  Jackanapes,"  "  Paddy  Darwin's  Dovecot,"  "  Laetus  Sortc  Mrf": 
(this  last  better  known  by  its  second  but,  to  my  thinking,  far  Icfi 
touching  and  characteristic  title  of  "The  Story  of  a  Short  Life"}. 
and  others  of  her  works  have  had  their  beauties  already  poiuteiloot 
in  many  quarters  and  by  the  ablest  hands.  Her  exquisitely  qtnint, 
humorous,  and  yet  often  pathetic  verses  for  children,  with  tiw 
lovely  illustrations,  arc — surely? — In  every  nursery.^  And  tli» 
sketch  of  herself  recently  given  to  the  public  by  her  sister,  ST* 
Oatty,  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  Its  absolute  simplicity,  notwithstanding 
its  almost  too  careful  avoidance  of  anything  approaching  to  witeHf 
partiality,  brings  her  before  us  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can  <*tr 
do.     More  may  be  written  of  her  in  the  future  by  those  who  1** 

•  Seo  "JuUuft  UorAtiA  Gwiog  luid  har  Uooks."  By  UorsiiA  K.  T  WIf- 
(S.  P.  (.'.  K.,  North II raberl.iiici  Avenue.)  ^ 

t  Seo  "  M»<lun  Liberality,"  reiTintotl  itt  "Atlremt  Era^r™- ■•■•••  ■'-''  ..ti.'r  Tii*. 
(Mtfasr*.  Bull  &  Sona.)     *'  In  bi*r  aUiry  of  '  iladam  Ubeiulit  ^ 

nkctcli  of  her  HUter'n  life.  "  Mr*.  Kwiiig  certainly  dr*w  »  [li-  ■'*' 

that  can  never  be  aiir|as!ie<l.     8be  diiJ  thli  quite  anintenUuualiy,  i  kuuw." 

t  "  Works  by  Jaliana  lloratia  Kwing,"    SbiUing  Scries.     [S.  I'.  C.  K.) 

I  "Verae  Bookt  lor  CUildrcn,"  written  by  Julian*  H.  Kwing,  depcM  ^^ 
Andfv.  Pint  and  Second  Senca,  l«.  each  {S.  P.  0.  K.l,  and  "  Fveuu  of  ChiW  IA*" 
Coantry  Life,"  Fint  and  Sucond  Series,  1«.  each  {S.  P.  a  K.) 
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the  best  opportunities  of  knowiu^  her  iDtimfttely  and  thoroughly,  and 
vbo,  as  frieads  only,  aud  not  relations,  may  feci  able  to  let  their 
enthusiasm  have  full  vent,  but  in  one  not  so  privileged  it  would  be 
resumption  to  say  more. 

Setting  aside  Mrs.  Swing's  best-known  books,  there  exists  a  little 
group  of  her  worka — some  half-dozen  reprints  of  stories  originally 
written  for  Aunt  Judys  Mugazint* —fiVich,  though  as  to  bulk  the 
most  important  of  her  works,  and  as  to  finish  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
the  three  I  have  referred  to,  are  nevertheless  very  much  less  well 
known.  And  with  regard  to  several  of  these,  the  only  cause  of 
reproach  which  (by  juvenile  readers  especially)  can  be  brought 
against  "Jackanapes"  and  "The  Story  of  a  Short  Life" — namely, 
"that  they  end  so  dreadfully  sadly" — does  not  exist.  Aud  here,  in 
passing,  I  may  touch  on  another  point  much  discussed  in  connection 
with  Mrs.  Ewing's  books.  They  arc,  say  some,  more  about  tlian  Jor 
children.  There  would  be  truth  in  this  criticism  were  one  to  accept 
the  doctrine  that  children's  literature  must  be  limited  to  cliildren's 
comprehension.      But  with  this  it  is  possible  to  disugrcc. 

Books  for  children  should  be  written  in  such  a  style  and  in  such 
language  that  the  full  attcntiou  and  interest  of  the  young  readers 
should  be  at  once  enlisted  aud  maintained  to  the  cud  without  any 
demand  for  mental  straining  or  undue  intellectual  effort.  But  that 
everything  in  a  child's  book  should  be  of  a  nature  to  be  at  once  fully 
understood  by  the  child  would  surely  be  an  unnecessary  lowering  of 
the  art  of  writing  for  children  to  a  mere  catering  for  their  amusement 

the  whiling  away  of  an  idle  hour.  Suggestion  in  the  very  faintest 
flegrcc  of  aught  not  only  that  they  should  not,  but  even  that  they 
need  not  yet  know  cannot  of  course  he  avoided  with  too  exquisite 
a  scrupulousness.  But — a  very  different  thing  this  from  talcs  with 
a  visible  purpose  of  instruction,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  are 
happily  a  bygone  fashion — suggestion^  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
infinity  of  "worlds  not  realized;"  of  beauty;  of  poetry;  of  scientific 
achievements  ;  of,  even,  the  moral  and  spiritual  problems  which  sooner 
or  later  in  its  career  ench  soul  must  diseutaugle  fur  itself,  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  for  good  which  we  can  use  with 
our  ever  and  rapidly  changing  audience.  It  is  but  for  a  very  short 
time  that  children,  as  such,  can  be  influenced  by  books  specially 
vritten  for  them;  but  a  very  few  years  during  which  last  the  quick 
reccptiveness,  the  malleability,  above  all  the  delightful  trustfulness 
common,  one  would  fain  hope,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
children.  "A  wicked  book,"  to  quote  one  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  favourite 
proverbs,  "  is  all  the  wickeder  because  it  can  never  repent."  Surely, 
.king  into  consideration  the  short  but  tremendous  susceptibility  of 


*  "Mn,  Ewing'fl  roiiuIarTolei."    9ix  volumes. 
«p  cditkiti,  la.    •  Means.  Bell  &  9'Wa.) 
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childhood,  equally  strong  coudcmnatioa  should  be  given  to  a 
not  even  worse  than  uuwUc  or  iujudiciou?,  if  written  for  the  voting. 
For  tlie  evil  such  may  do  can  iiever  be  uudone. 

Judged  even  by  the  severest  standard,  in  no  respect  can  Mn. 
Ewing's  books  be  found  wanting,  even  though  it  may  be  allowed  that 
they  ore  sometimes  "  beyond "  an  average  child's  full  comprehen- 
sion ;  they  never  fail  to  attract  and  interest  and  impresB — and,  in 
the  words  of  a  youthful  critic^  "  to  give  us  nice  thinkings  afitei^ , 
wards."  ' 

The  Srst,  in  order  of  date,  of  the  six  volumes  compnsing  the 
series  in  question  is  a  story  published  nearly  twenty  yeara  ago, 
which  appeared  originally  aa  a  serial  in  Aunt  Judy's  Mnf/azinf, 
entitled  "  Mrs.  Overtheway's  Hemembranees,"  * 

This  was  Mrs.  Ewing's  first  work  of  importance ;  aqd,  though  in 
•ome  few  particularfi  it  betrays  a  less  experienced  hand  than  her 
later  stories,  it  is  full  of  charm  and  merit.  It  is  more  particularly 
written  for  girls,  and  well  adapted  for  that  indefinite  age,  the  despair 
of  mothers  and  govcrucsscs^  when  maidens  begin  to  look  down  upon 
"regular  children's  stories,"  and  "novels''  are  as  yet  forbidden. 
There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  first  "remembrance"  especially,  "Mr*.  , 
Moss,"  a  little  too  much  of  the  old  lady's  reflections  and  philosophy, 
for  which,  by-thc-by,  she  herself  prettily  apologizes — 

" '  Old  people  become  prosy,  ray  dear.  They  love  to  lioger  OTer  BtUa 
remcmbrntices  of  youth,  aiid  to  recall  the  good  oounNds  of  toicefl  long  iUail. 

But  I  mU3t  not  put  yon  to  sleep  a  second  time  '  " — 

but  the  groundwork  of  the  whole,  the  thread  on  which  "  Bin. 
Ovcrtheway's  "  reminiscences  arc  strung,  is  charming.  The  opeoiag 
description  of  the  lonely  "  Ida,"  gazing  out  of  her  nursery  window 
at  "  the  green  gate,  that  shut  with  a  click,"  through  which,  up  three 
white  steps,  lived  the  little  old  lady  "  over  the  way,"  with  whom  in 
the  first  place  the  little  girl  falls  in  love  as  a  sort  of  fairy-godmotbcr 
personage,  to  know  her  afterwards  as  a  real  friend,  would  entice  any 
child  to  read  further.  The  story,  too,  has  the  merit  of  a  faoppy 
ending.  There  is,  of  course,  as  there  could  not  but  be,  a  great  dotl 
of  pathos  in  the  old  lady's  recollections  of  her  youth — 

"  *  If  yon  will  ask  an  old  woman  like  me  the  further  history  of  the  pofl 
she  knew  in  her  youth/  anid  Mrs.  Ovcrtheway,  sniiUrtg,  *  you  must  expect'^ 
hear  ut'  many  deaths,'  "  but,  "  *  it  is  right  and  natural  that  dcntli  shorald  1»  »d 
ic  your  eyes,  my  child,  and  1  will  not  make  a  tragedy  of  my  story ' " — 


bnt  this  is  brightened  by  touches  of  the  humour  never  long  absent 
Swing's   pages,  and  which  she  knew  so  perfectly  how  to 
introduce.     To   give  but   one  instance,  which   occurs  in  the  story  of 


from  Mrs.  Swing's   pages,  and  which  she  knew  so  perfectly  how  to  ■ 
"  itroduce.     To   give  but   one  instance,  which   occurs  in  the  story  of  ~ 
The  Snoring  Ghosts,"  that  of  the  two  little  sisters  away  from  hone 

*  "Mn.  Ovcrtheway's  RtmemhruiceiL"      Tini  of  the  aeries   el    Mn.  Bvla;'! 
"  Popnlar  TkIci."    (Mcmob.  BeU&  iSoDS.) 
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for  the  first  tune^  oua  %'Iait  on  their  own  account^  ytho,  terrified  bjr 
mysterious  souuds  iu  the  middle  of  the  night,  take  refuge  with  an 
muiabie  but  very  sleepy  neighbour,  a  "  grown-up "  young  lady 
whose  bcdrooni  was  next  to  theirs. 

** In  the  bed  nipotud — oot  Bedford  "  (the  maid ^— "but  our  &Iead 
Kate,  fast  aaleep,  with  one  :irni  over  tho  bed-dotlius,  aud  her  long  red 
lioir  in  u  pigmil  ^'trc'at^)^g  over  the  pillow."  ....  She  wakea  nt  lost  and 
Ittiteus  to  tlic  tulu  of  their  wuun,  "  *  You  poor  children/  eho  said,  *  I'm  so 
sleepy.  1  cannot  get  up  and  go  after  the  ghost  now ;  b«udes,  one  might 
meet  somebody.  But  you  may  gut  tato  bed  if  you  like ;  there's  plenty  of 
room  :uid  nothing  to  frighten  you.' 

*'  la  we  both  crept,  most  willingly.  Slic  gave  us  the  long  tail  of  her  hair, 
and  »iid,  '  If  you  wnnt  mo,  puU.  But  go  to  sloep  if  you  can  I  * — and  before 
she  had  well  finished  the  suDtence  her  eyes  closed  once  more.  In  such  good 
company  a  aaoring  ghost  seemed  a  thing  hnrdjy  to  be  realized.  We  held  the 
long  plait  between  us,  and,  clinging  to  it  aa  drowning  men  to  a  roi>e,  we  soon 
alept  also." 

Except  in  tbo  laat  story,  "  Kergvelen's  liand/'  which  owes  its 
description  of  albHtroi»s  life  to  Mrs.  Ewiug's  husband — like  lierselfj 
*'  a  verj'  accurate  observei'  of  Nature" — aud  which  i-cmiuds  oue  much 
of  Hans  Anderseuj  "  !Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances  "  briuga  out 
less  than  otliers  uf  lier  stories  one  strong  feature  of  ^Irs.  Ewiug's 
chafactcr,  which  she  doubtless  itiherited  from  her  mother — her  love 
of  animals.  i)ut  a  toucli  here  aud  there  reveals  it.  What  can 
give  a  more  perfect  picture  of  an  owlet  than  this  ? — 

"  %  nhy,  soft,  lovely,  shadow-tinted  creature,  who  felt  like  an  impalpable  mass 
of  fluflV  utterly  refused  to  be  luated,  and  went  aiivagely  blinking  back  into  his 
^Gut  at  tho  earliest  possible  opportunity." 

"A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farllung,"*  the  second  of  this  scries^  appeared 
in  1870.  As  ia  the  case  in  "  Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances/'  the 
saddest  part  of  the  narrative — aud  this  ia  most  touchingly  told — 
comes  at  the  bcginniug.  Like  the  former  book,  too^  it  cuds  happily. 
It  is  an.  autobiography — a  favourite  form  of  writiug:  with  Mrs.  Kwlng 
— a  fact  which  inclines  one  to  demur  tu  the  statement  tliat  children, 
Bs  a  rule,  object  to  it.  "  1  cau't  bear  '  1 '  stories,"  a  tiny  damsel  is 
reported  to  have  said,  Mrs.  Kwing's  predilection  for  the  use  of  the 
first  person  arose  probably  from  her  instiuct  of  completely  ideutifyiug 
herself  with  her  characters.  No  writer  for  children  has  discarded  so 
thoroughly  as  shcj  in  spirit  and  in  deed,  the  old  and  altogether  false 
system  (which  children  themselves  are  the  first  to  detect  aud  resent) 
of  writing  down  to  young  readers.  "A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing;  or. 
Some  Pa-ssages  iu  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son,''  is  the  history,  as  its  second 
title  tells,  related  by  himself,  of  a  boy  from  infancy  to  manhood. 
And  it  is  no  small  triumph  on  Mrs.  Ewing's  part  that,  in  spite  of  her 
hero's  great  originality  aud  quaintuess  of  character,  aud  of  his  being 

»  "  A  FUt  Iron  for  a  FortSmg  j  or,  8ora«  Pnsaage*  in  the  Ufo  of  an  Only  Son."   Mw. 
Ewioifa  "PopnUr  Taka."    tMeMm  licll  &  Sona.) 
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represented    as  the   only  child   of   a  very  wealthy   maoj  she  has 

succeeded  in  depicting  him  as  neither  morbid  nor  a  prig.     Some  of 

the  scenes  are  very  amusing ;  that  of  the  little  fellow  "  dropping  in" 

on   a   neighbour  "to  exchange  the  weather  and  pass  time  UkCj' 

as  he  himself  expresses  it,  is  delightfully  funny.     A  dear   dog,  tooj 

figures  in  this  story — a  dog  who, 

'*  fortunately  for  me,  simply  went  with  my  humour  without  being  particular  m 
to  the  reaBon  of  it,  like  the  tendereat  of  women," 

and  ran  sixty  miles  in  one  day  rather  than  be  separated  from  his  master 
— an  incident  which  we  are  sure  Mrs.  Ewing  would  not  have  giren 
unless  it  had  been  a  true  one.     There  is  much  earnest,  though  not 
didactic,  writing  ia  this  book,  many  "  serious "  passages  of  great 
beauty.     And  the  childish  "  idyll,"  as  one  is  tempted  to  call  it,  of 
the  "  Flat  Iron  "  itself,  which  ends  in  the  most  happily  old-fashioned 
romance,  is  too  delicately  lovely  and  original  to  spoil  by  quotations. 
"  Six  to  Sixteen,"  *  the  next  ou  our  list,  is  also  an  autobiography. 
This  story  is  specially  for  girls.      But  scarcely  for  girls  as  young  si 
the  ages  naturally  suggested  by  its  title.     For  girls  from  sixteen 
upwards,  it  is  excellent  reading,  though  perhaps  some  parts  of  the 
book — those,  in  particidar,  describing  the  woes  of  the  mismanaged 
and  hypochondriacal  Matilda  and  the   defects  of  Miss  Mulbeny'i 
school — would  be  more  profitable  for  parents,  or  those  in  charge  of 
young  people,  than  for  the  young  people  themselves.     But  nothing 
can  be   more  invigorating  or  bracing  in  tone   than  the  descriptioo 
of  the  heroine's  life  with  the  healthy,  merry,  quaint,  and  yet  culti- 
vated children  of  the  moorland  rectory.     There  is  a  great  deal  <tf 
uncommon    "common-sense"  and   true    wisdom   in   the    mothei't 
warnings  to  the  girls  on  their  first  little  venture  into  the  world  od 
their  own  account.     Warnings — 

"  against  despising  interests  that  happen  not  to  be  ours,  or  graces  which  we 
have  chosen  to  neglect,  against  the  danger  of  satire,  against  the  love  or  tl» 
fear  of  being  thought  singular,  and,  above  all,  against  the  petty  pride  (^ 
clique. 

" '  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  worst,*  I  remember  her  saying,  'a  religioni 
clique,  an  intellectual  clique,  a  fashionable  clique,  a  moneyed  clique,  or  afiuul/ 
clique.     And  I  have  seen  them  all.*" 

Mrs.   Swing's  dogs  are  in  great  force  in  this  story.     There  ii  * 

whole  posse  of  them  at  the  rectory — "  the  dear  boys,"   as  they  vt 

called,  to  distinguish  them   from  "  the  boys,"   the  "  communi  da 

martyrs,"  the  merely  human  sons  of  the  house.     And   the  pno 

French  lady's  exclamation  of  "  manage  extraordinaire  ! "  when,  "(* 

the  first  night  of  her  arrival,  the  customary  civility  was  paid  her  of 

ofleriug  her  a  dog  to  sleep  on  her  bed,"  is  not  perhaps  altogether  to 

be  wondered  at. 

•  "Six  to  Sixteen:  a  Story  for  Girls."    Mrs.  Ewinc'a  "Popular  Talet"     M«* 
G.  BeU  &  Sons.) 
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"  Jau  of  the  Wiudmill ;  a  Story  of  the  Plains,"*  first  appeared  as 
aerial  iu  Aunt  Judy'x  MuifuzUtc,  in  1872,  under  the  title  of  "The 
iUer^a  Thumb." 

It  is  a  tjuestion  vith  many  vho  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Mrs.  Ewing's  hooks  if  this  story  should  not  take  rauk  among  them 
as  the  very  best.  As  a  work  of  art,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  its  doing  80,  though  sonic  of  its  greatest  merits — ita  originality, 
the  novelty  of  its  secncry,  its  almost  overflowing  richness  of  material 
of  all  kinds — militate  against  its  ever  attaining  to  the  popularity  of 
Jockanapes  "  or  the  "  Short  Ijife/'  in  which  the  interest  is  aWrbcd 
in  the  one  principal  figure — a  figure  in  both  instances  masterly  In  its 
beauty  and  in  its  power  of  appeal  to  our  tcndcrcst  sympathies. 

With  children  of  both   sexes   and  of  varying  ages,   "Jan"  is  a" 
great    favourite,   even   though — and  this  fact   surely   but    increases 
their  real  valuc^likc  almost  all  Mrs.  Kwing's  writings,  it  contains 
much    which   only   ripened   judgment  and   matured   taste  can  fully 
appreciate. 

The  central  idea  is  the  growth,  amidst,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly 
matter-of-fact  surroundings,  of  an  "artist  nature."  That  this 
nature  in  varying  degrees  is  less  rare  iu  childhood  than  is  commonly 
supposed^  even  though  the  after-life  may  prevent  its  development 
when  it  is  not  sturdy  enough  to  resist,  Jlra.  Kwing  is  evidently 
strongly  inclined  to  think. 

'*  Tiiat  Uio  henUliy.  careless,  rough-and-ready  tjpc  U  tlie  one  to  encourage, 
any  will  agree  wbo  cannot  ugroQ  that  it  is  unirursal  or  evtia  much  tliu  tuoiit 
mon." 


And  if  in  this  opinion  our  author  errs,  it  must  be  allowed  she  docs 
so  iu  tbc  good  company  of  Wordsworth,  Gray,  and  others. 

This  central  idea  we  arc  never  allowed  to  forget.  Through  all 
his  experiences — aa  "  peg-minder,"  aa  miller's  boy,  as  "scrcever" 
in  the  Loudon  streets— Jan,  with  the  golden  hair  and  sloc-black 
eyes,  stands  out  among  the  crowd  of  characters  as  a  being  apart, 
even  when  himself  the  most  simple  and  unconscious.  The  plot  of 
the  )tory  is  well  worked  out,  though  the  latter  part  gives  one  the 
feeliug  of  being  compressed  into  too  small  space.  There  are  sotne 
very  happy  touches,  which  might  have  been  made  more  of.  The 
character  of  Lady  Adelaide,  and  her  relations  to  the  stepson  whose 
csiistencc  she  had  never  suspected,  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  about 
in  more  detail.  Mrs.  Ewing^s  wonderful  familiarity  with  "  wind- 
illcr"  life  and  with  the  Wiltshire  dialect  is  accounted  for  by 
jss  Gatly  in  her  notice  of  this  story.t      Rut  the  manner  in  which 


•  "Jan  of  tbr  AVindniUI :  a  bton*  of  tbc  I'Uini." 
{ISmmtw,  G.  Qell  &  Sonr; 

•f*  See  "Juliana  iJorutii  Kwing  and  bcr  Boolu.*' 
STcvtbuuberbad  Avouus.} 
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she  knew  bow  to  turn  to  account  the  assistance  she  received  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  that  given  her  by  Major  Swing  and  various  friends 
in  other  stories,  is  beyond  all  praise. 

Tbe  children  and  the  beasts  in  "  Jan "  are  all  delightful.  The 
opening  description  of  gentle  Abel's  adoption  of  his  babr  foster- 
brother,  the  meeting  in  tbe  woods  of  the  big-bodied  and  big-hearted 
child  "Amabel"  with  tbe  little  hero,  the  tragic  account  of  the  fever 
in  the  village  and  Abel's  death,  are  all  perfect  in  their  different 
ways.  And  tbe  animals  arc  particularly  interesting.  There  are  the 
pigs,  of  whom,  we  are  told, 

"  the  pertness,  the  liveliness,  the  humour,  the  lore  of  miBchief,  the  fiendish 
ingenuity  and  perversity,  can  be  fully  known  to  the  careworn  pig-minder 
only;" 

and  the  dignified  mongrel,  "  Bufus,"  with  the 

"  large,  level  eyebrows,"  "  intellectual  forehead,  and  very  long,  Vandjkiili 
nose,  and  the  curly  ears,  which  fell  like  a  well-dressed  peruke  on  each  aide 
of  his  face,  giving  him  an  air  of  disinherited  royalty,'*  who,  on  first  meetiiig 
Jan,  "  smelt  him  exhaustively,  and,  excepting  a  sUght  odour  of  being  acqnuDled 
with  cats,  to  whom  Kufus  objected,  decided  that  he  smelt  well;  *' 

and  the  brutal  pedlar's  old  white  horse,  "with  protuberant  bona 
quivering  beneath  tbe  skin  ; "  yet  with  that  **  nobility  of  spirit  "— 
through  all  his  troubles — "  which  comes  of  a  good  stock " — the 
horse  which  Amabel  rescued,  and  then  persisted  in  curry- combing 
with  her  mamma's  "  best  tortoiseshell  comb  "  I  They  arc  very 
fascinating,  all  of  them.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  prettier,  or 
funnier,  or  more  pathetic  scene  than  that  where  Jan  '' strikes"  u 
"peg-minder"  when  he  finds  that  his  pet  pig  is  destined  to  be 
slaughtered. 

*' '  I  axed  him  not  to  kill  the  little  black  *un  with  the  white  spot  on  his 
ear.'  And  the  tears  flowed  copiously  down  Jan's  cheeks,  while  Bofiu  looW 
abjectly  distressed.  "Twould  follow  me  anywhere.'  'Itelled  him  toM 
another  boy  to  mind  hia  pegs,  for  I  couldn't  look  'un  in  the  face  now,  «nd 
know  'twas  to  be  killed  next  month — not  that  one  with  the  white  spot  on  his 
ear.     It  do  be  such  a  very  nice  peg.'  " 

"  We  and  the  World  :  a  Book  for  Boys/'*  should,  by  right  ofiti 
date,  come  last  of  the  series.  But  for  convenience'  sake  it  may  be 
noticed  before  the  four  shorter  stories  which,  bound  together,  subt 
the  fifth  volume.  "  We  and  the  World"  is  emphatically  "a  book 
for  boys  " — a  very  spirited  and  exciting  tale  of  adventure,  so  excrf- 
lently  told,  so  graphic  and  life-like  that  many  a  boy  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  it  to  be  tbe  work  of  a  woman,  nay,  more,  of  a  pecaliirif 
woman-like  woman,  whose  delicate  health  debarred  her  from  tfj 
unusual  physical  exertion,  or,  notwithstanding  the  travels  bylud 
and  sea  which  she  used  for  such  good  purpose,  from  personal  0- 

*  "We  and  the  World  :    a  Book  for   Boys."     Mn.  Ewing'a   "Popnkr  Til»' 
(MesBfB.  G.  Bell  &  Sons.) 
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(lerience  of  the  "  adventares  *'  which  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  her 
sex.  These  remarks,  liowever,  apply  more  to  the  second  half  of  the 
story.  The  first  recalls  Mrs.  Ewing  in  many  of  her  other  domestic 
talcs.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  her  descriptions  of  her 
faronritc  "North-country"  homes  and  lives;  in  these,  often  a  word 
or  tiro  brings  before  us  a  complete  picture.     The  following  passage — 

"  The  loDp.  Bwcct  faces  of  lie  plongh  horses  as  thoy  turned  in  the  furrows 
,  -vere  aa  familiar  to  us  as  the  faces  of  any  other  labourers   in  oar  fatUor'a 

19  a  photograph,  or  better  than  a  photograph,  in  itself.  And  even 
in  this  first  part  we  marvel  how  Mrs.  Ewing  could  describe,  "  so 
like  a  man/'  in  boy  parlance,  the  skating  scene  oa  the  mill-dam, 
the  rescue  of  the  half-drowned  peasant,  &c.  Later  in  the  book, 
when  we  come  to  *' Jack's  "  running  away  (for  which,  by-the-by, 
he  is  let  off  with  unusual  leniency  ?\  bis  experiences  as  a  stowaway, 
liis  hardships  at  sea,  and  all  his  other  adventures,  this  power  of  Mrs. 
Ewiug's,  of  tlepicting  with  perfect  accuracy,  of  reproducing  to  the 
life,  scenes  and  incidents  which  it  woa  impossible  for  her  to  have  had 
personal  knowledge  of,  fills  the  reader  with  ever-increasing  astonish- 
ment. "She  was  greatly  aided,"  we  arc  told,  "by  two  friends  in 
her  description  of  the  scenery  in  *  We/  such  as  the  vivid  account 
of  Bermuda  and  the  waterspout  in  chapter  xi.,  and  that  of  the  fire 
at  Demerara  in  chapter  xii.,  and  she  owed  to  the  same  kind  helpers 
also  the  accuracy  of  her  nautical  phrases  and  her  Irish  dialect/'*  but 
e\'en  this  fails  lo  explain  the  impression  of  perfect  "  at  honie-ness"  in 
her  subjects.  One  has  to  fall  back  on  that  strange,  though  some- 
times disputed,  "clairvoyance  of  genius,"  aided  in  Mrs.  Ewing's  case 
by  her  enormous  power  of  sympathy,  as  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  brings  to  mind  the  marvellous  correctness  with  which,  in  a  recent 
uorelj  the  author,  who  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  had  never  left  England, 
describes  the  unique  observances  attending  the  election  of  a  Pope 
at  Kome,  a  description  which,  in  the  words  of  one  in  past  years 
prcaent  on  one  of  these  rare  occasions,  "  could  not  have  been  more 
perfect  had  its  author  been  one  of  the  cardinals  themselves/' 

One  chapter  of  "  We  and  the  World,"  the  tenth,  gives  a  painfully 
graphic  account  of  that  fearful  thing — nowadays,  we  trust,  scarcely 
to  be  met  with — a  really  bail  boys'-school.  The  description  must 
have  been  founded  on  fact,  otherwise  Mrs.  Ewing  would  not  have  in- 

Iserted  it.  But  that  she  did  so  with  intention  and  deliberation  Is 
evident.  And  its  introdiictioa  leads  to  mtich  wise  and  thoughtful 
remark  on  a  subject  which  as  yet  is  perhaps  scarcely  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  the  education  of  our  children,  boys  especially — that  of 
•  « 
tap. 
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cruelty.     For  more  of  this  terrible  "  surrival "  of  oar  lowest  nature 
still  exists  among  us,  in  all  classes,  than  we  like  to  allow. 

"  Man,  as  man,"  says  our  author,  "  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  wUb  un- 
checked power  than  hitherto."  "  No  light  can  be  too  fierce  to  beat  npon  and 
purify  every  spot  where  the  weak  are  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
consciences  of  the  strong." 

It  is  a  question  if  the  first  symptoms  of  a  propensity  to  cruelty 
are  checked  as  promptly  as  they  should  be.    "  Extenuating  circum- 
stances "  are  in  such  a  case  accepted  by  many  a  father  who  would 
refuse  to  take  into  consideration  aught  but  the  bare  fact  were  hii 
son  accused  of  falsehood  or  cowardliness.     Yet  though,  to  quote  Mrs. 
Ewing  again,  "  cruelty  may  come  of  ignorance,  bad  tradition,  and 
uncultured  sympathies,"  it  is  very  rarely  well  to  condone  it.     Our 
English  ideas  as  to  honour  and  truthfulness  are,  as  regards  boyhood 
at  least,  in  most  respects  rigorous,  if  rough ;  it  is  seldom  with  us 
that  a  child's  falsehood  is  dealt  with  other  than  summarily.     Yet 
there  are  many  degrees  of  falsehood.    There  is  the  so-called  "  stoiy 
telling,"  often  the  most  innocent  "  romancing "  of  yery  young  or 
imaginative  children,  which,  while  explained  and  confined  to  its  true 
domain,  should  never  be  punished ;  there  is  the  hasty  falsehood  born 
of  fear — a  momentary   impulse   of    self-defence    of   an    essentiallj 
truthful  child ;  there  is  even  sometimes,  still  more  carefully  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  deliberate  lie  induced  by  the  bewilderment  of  a  pain- 
ful crisis  where  truth  and  honour   seem  to  clash.     But  cruelty,  in- 
tentional and  habitual,  can  be  shaded  away  by  no  considerations  of 
this  kind.     It  is  inhuman,  and  as  such  should  be   regarded  if  the 
cruel  boy  is  not  to  nm  the  risk  of  developing  into  that  monster  in 
,  human  form,  "  a  man  possessed  by  the  passion  of  cruelty." 

"  A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tales  "  * — the  latter  consisting  of 
"  A  Very  Ill-tempered  Family,"  "  Our  Field,"  and  last,  but  far  from 
least,  "  Madam  Liberality" — is  the  title  of  the  fifth  volume.  All  of 
these  appeared  first  in  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine  in  the  years  between  1872 
and  1877.  The  first  story,  though  written  previously  to  "  \Vc  and 
the  World,"  is  in  a  sense  a  pretty  parody  on  the  bond  fide  hardshipi 
and  adventures  of  the  real  runaways  in  the  other  story.  It  is  full  of 
humour,  and  the  closing  scene,  where  the  heroic  little  sister  and  the 
lame  brother  save  "  Baby  Cecil "  from  burning  to  death,  is  beautifuL 
It  contains,  too,  some  wise  bints  on  school-life  which,  if  attended  ^ 
might  save  some  small  people  much  trouble  and  mortification. 

"  A  Very  Ill-tempered  Family  "  is,  as  some  families  who  do  not 

think  themselves  "  so  very  ill-tempered  "  might  testify,  painfully  tme 

to  life.     It  ends  satisfactorily,  however,  for  the  sorely  needed  lesson 

is  learnt,  and  well  learnt.     But  the  gems  of  this  volume  are  the  two 

sketches,  "  Our  Field"  and  "  Madam  Liberality."     Nothing sweeW 

*  "  A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Talcs."   Mrs.  Ewing's  «  Popular  Tal«."  (il(«n- 
G.  BeU  &  t|!oM.)  «i  i-  V 
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sorely  vas  ever  writteu  th&n  the  former.  It  reads  as  if  jotted 
dovn  by  Bome  unseen  hearer  of  the  children's  thoughts  and  talks ; 
one  lympathizcs  in  their  innocent  pleasures ;  one  could  almost  cry 
•with  anxiety  about  how  "  Perouet,"  the  dog'a,  tax  is  to  be  paid.  All 
through  it  reminds  one  of  a  freshly  gathered  hunch  of  wild-fiowera, 
and  brings  before  us  almost  better  than  anything  she  ever  wrote  how 
Mrs.  Ewing  loved  sacb  things — children,  and  "  beasts/'  and  flowers 
'—loved  and  understood  them. 

"The  sun  shone  still,  but  it  shone  low  down,  and  made  such  splendid 
shadows  that  we  all  walked  about  with  grey  giants  at  oar  feet ;  and  it  made 
bright  green  of  tlie  grass  and  tlie  u'owslip?  down  below,  and  the  tops  of 
(lie  hedge,  and  Sandy's  hair,  and  everything  in  the  sun  and  the  mist  behind 
he  elder-busl),  whicli  was  out  of  the  sun,  so  yellow — so  very  yellow — that 
Ijust  for  a  minute  T  rcoJly  bcliuvcd  ahout  S.-indy'it  godinr^thcr,  nriU  thought  it 
rasa  story  como  true,  and  that  everything  was  turning  into  gold. 

'^But  it  was  only  for  a  minute;  ot'  course  I  know  that  fniry  tales  arc  not 
true.     But  it  was  a  lovely  field " 

The  last  story,  "  Madam  Liberality,"  in  the  light  which  Mrs. 
Ewiog's  sister  has  lately  thrown  upon  it,  one  touches  with  a  reverent 
hand.  The  unconscious  revelation  of  the  writer*s  own  character  that 
it  contains  silences  all  criticism,  transforms  our  admiration  even 
into  tender  sympathy.  Yet  independently  of  this  knowledge,  the  little 
story  is  infinitely  touching^  and  of  its  kind  a  chef-d'auvre.  The 
great-hearted,  brave-spirited,  fragile-bodied  little  maiden,  with  whom 
"  ft  little  hope  "  went  such  a  very  "  long  way ;  "  so  sensitive  that 
on  one  occasion,  in  a  toy-shop,  when  she  is  misunderstood  by  the 
shopman,  who,  hearing  her  speaking  to  herself,  imagines  she  meaus  to 
buy,  her  agony  is  almost  indescribable — 

^B  **  Jlitdam  Liberaliqr  hoped  it  was  a  dream,  but,  having  pinched  herself,  she 
^HTound  it  was  not " — 

^■y«t  so  courageous  that  at  all  costs  she  tells  the  truth. 

^B  "  *l  don't  want  anything,  thank  you,'  said  alio  ;  '  at  least  I  mean  I  have  no 
^Knoney.  I  was  only  counting  the  things  I  would  get '  '*  (for  her  brothers  and 
0>»ters)  '-'if  Ihad.'" 

This  is  a  picture  one  cannot  easily  forget. 

And  the  scene  where,  after  all  her  efforts  and  self-sacrifice,  her  ill- 
luck  still  pursues  her,  and,  obliged  to  give  up  hopes  of  her  poor 
little  "surprise,"  her  Christmas- tree  for  the  others,  she  finds  it  at 
last  too  much  for  her — 

I"  impossible  to  hgld  out  any  longer,  she  at  lost  broke  down  and  poured  out  all 
her  woes  " — 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  read  without  tears. 
Besides  the  six  volumes  we  have  now  noticed,  a  scveith  will  soon 
bo  added   to   this   series.^     This  will  contain  six  of  Mrs.  Ewing's 

•  ■■  Meli'iiiir'*  Preota,  and  other  T«]e(.'    Mr*.  Evnng's  "Popular  Talcs."    (Messrs. 
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earliest  stories  and  two  of  her  later.  The  first  of  these,  "  Melchior's 
Bream,"  written  so  long  ago  as  1861,  is  one  of  the  best  of  what  may 
be  called  her  sketches  of  family  life.  Though  not  written  too 
visibly  to  "  point  a  moral/'  it  contains  a  beautifully  expressed 
lesson.  The  other  stories — among  them  one  called  "  The  Viscount's 
Friend,"  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  first  French  Revolution — 
are  all  tender  in  tone^  and^  for  so  young  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Ewing  then 
was,  marvellously  finished  in  style.  The  two  last  sketches,  ''  A  Bad 
Habit "  and  "  A  Happy  Family,"  written  respectively  in  1877  and 
1883,  are  excellent. 

In  the  earlier  stories  there  is,  naturally,  less  of  the  remarkable 
"  many-sidedness "  of  insight  and  sympathy  nowhere  more  shown 
than  in  twp  stories  which,  though  not  making  part  of  the  series  now 
under  review,  I  cannot  but  notice  in  passing  as  pre-eminently  typical  of 
Mrs.  Ewing.  These  are  the  exquisite  story,  "  Brothers  of  Pity,*** 
where,  though  one  of  a  large  family,  she  completely  identifies 
herself  with  the  "  only  child  "  of  whom  she  writes ;  and  "  Father 
Hedgehog  and  his  Neighbours,"'!'  in  which  the  description  of  gipsf 
life,  the  peculiarities  of  gipsy  talk,  are  as  perfect  as  if  our  author  had 
spent  mouths  among  the  strange  people  of  whom  she  writes.  In  her 
earlier  stories,  too,  the  fiashes  of  humour  are  less  frequent,  as  indeed 
is  to  be  expected.  For  in  a  sound  and  healthy — in  other  words,  a 
faithful  and  hopeful — nature,  true  humour  ripens  and  mellows  with 
age  and  experience ;  it  is  only  in  poorer  soil  that  it  degenerates  into 
cynicism. 

In  this  particular,  as  in  others  throughout  the  writin^^  of  Ma 
Ewing,  notwithstanding  the  entire  and  almost  unprecedented  absence 
of  any  approach  to  egotism,  one  feels  the  closeness  of  herself:  her 
books  are  the  true  exponents  of  her  pure  and  beautiful  nature.  7%e 
key-note  of  both  was  sympathy.  To  this  all  who  knew  her  can 
testify.  I  myself  can  speak  to  her  ever  ready  interest  in  the  work 
of  others  lying  along  similar  paths  to  her  own. 

Yet  more,  this  sympathy  was  stimulated  and  vivified  liy  what  w 
perhaps  her  strongest  characteristic — her  almost  boundless  trust  in 
her  fellow-creatures — a  trust  which,  like  "Madam  Liberality^i" 
"  little  white  face  and  undaunted  spirit,  bobbed  up  again  as  rei^ 
and  hopeful  as  ever  "  after  each  disappointment  or  even "  apparest 
failure."  And  to  doubt  the  greatness  of  the  power  for  good  oi  ^ 
beautiful  hopefulness  of  hers  would  surely  ill  become  either  tbofC 
who  knew  Juliana  Ewing  in  her  life  or  who  have  to  thank  ber 
for  the  books  she  has  bequeathed  to  their  children — and  to  tbeiD- 

*^*^^^*  Louisa  Moleswobib. 


(S. 
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t  "  Father  Hedgehog  and  his  Neighboars."  See  "Brothers  of  Pity,  and  othtrTilii' 
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^^TTlHE  Christianity  and    the    clTiUzatiou  of  a  people  may  both  be 

!        X       measured  by  tbeir  treatment  of  childhood.      In  the  old  Roman 

world  fathers  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children  ;  they 

might  inflict  torture  upon  theraj  they  might  sell  them  as  slaves,  they 

I      might  cast  them  out  to   die.      Children  were  the  father's  chattels^ 

^nnd  as  be  neither  knew  God  nor  his  own  sonl,  his  children  were  to 

him  without  rights  and  be  to  them  without  obligations,     lie  knew 

.  no  Creator  and  Law-giver  to  whom  he  must  give  account. 

Pin  the  measure  in  which  God  is  known  the  soul  is  also  known. 
The  cousciousucss  of  our  relation  to  God  awakens  a  consciousness 
of  our  relations  to  all  who  arc  made  iu  His  own  likeness.     No  man 
may  ask :  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  "  Am  I  my  sister's  keeper?" 
"Am  I  the  keeper  of  children  ?''     The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
^^brotherhood  of  man   bind   us   all  to  each  other  in   a  twofold   duty 
^^pf  love^  of  service^  and  of  self-denial  under  penalty  of  onr  Creator's 
^^aw. 

Nevertheless, "  when  the  world  in  its  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  it 
lost  the  light  of  self-knowledge,  of  brotherhood,  and  of  duty. 

It  was  Christianity  that  revealed  our  Father's  kingdom   and  the 
eritance  of  liis  children.     "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
ine  out  of  darkness,  hath  abined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of 
'the  knowledge  of  the    Glory  of  God    in  the   face  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6).     This  light  shone  from  the  Child  Jesua.     The  lore  of 
Fatherhood  was  revealed  in   the  Eternal  Father;  and  the  love  of 
olherhood  in  the  Mother  oi  the   Eternal  Son.      A  new  and  divine 
lonsanguittity  bound  man  to  God  and  man  to  man.     It  has  thereby 
created  the  sanctity  of  home  and  the  charities  of  domestic  life.     We 
ere  already  children  of  God  our   iSfakcr;  we  are  now  children  of 
ud  by  a  new  birth,  and  by  sonship  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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Tt  was  iu  the  fulucss  of  this  divine  charity  that  our  Lord  ma^ 
fcfetetl  Ilis  love  for  children.  He  took  them  up  in  His  anus;  He^ 
laid  His  bands  on  them  ;  He  blessed  them ;  He  declared  that  of  inch 
18  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  He  made  them  cxamj)Ies  even  to  Hii 
Apostles ;  He  declared  that  caeh  one  of  them  had  an  angel  before  the"' 
face  of  their  Fatlier  iu  hcavcu ;  that  it  were  better  not  to  be  ham 
than  to  offend  against  them ;  that  it  is  a  ain  even  to  despise  or  to 
slight  the  children  of  (rod.  What  then  shall  he  the  end  of  those 
who  maim  and  torture,  degrade  and  destroy,  the  little  ones  of  onr 
Heavenly  Father? 

The  love  of  God  for  childhood  is  a  law  to  us ;  as   He  loves  them,! 
50  ought  we  J  not  fathers  and  mothers  only,  but  all  the  family  of  the) 
redeemed.     A  child  is  not  only  made  in  the  image  of  Go<1,  but  of 
all  His  creatures  it  is  the  most  like  to  Himself  iu  its  early  purity, 
beauty,  brightness,  and  innocence.     It  has  an  immeasurable  capacity  j 
of  joy  and  bliss,  and  of  eternal  union  with  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  j 
Nevertheless,  a  child   is  the  most  helpless  and  defenceless   of  the' 
creatures  that  God  has  made.     The  offspring  of  the  lower  creation 
is  no  sooner  bom  into  the  world  than  it  can,  for  the  most  part,  care  | 
for  itself.     A  child  does  not   even  know   its   own  dangers.      It  is 
thrown  for  protection,  guidance,  and  nurture  u]X}ii  its  parents  and 
upon  us.     It  depends  on  us  with  au  absolute  need,  as  wc  all  depend 
on  Him  "  iu  whom  we  live  and  more  and  have  onr  being/'     \STial 
a  mystery  is  pain  in  a  child.      Death  reigns  over  them  even  in  their 
early    innocence.       The    feeble    texture   of    their    frame    is    qidck 
in  every  nerve  with  the  sense  of  suffering.     To  wound  a  child,  then, 
is    brutal.      And   if  pain    in    childhood    is    a  mystery,  how    much 
more  wonderful  is  the  sorrow  of  a  child.     The  whole  soul  of  child* 
hood  is  open  to  the  sting  of  sorrow.     To  wound  a  child  by  nnkiod- 
ness  or  by  wroug  is  not  brutal  only,  but  fiendish.     And  yet,  in  the 
light  of  English  Christianity  and  in  the  rankness  of  English  cirilm- 
tion    the   strong  and   the  wicked   wreak    their  strength    and    thrir 
wickedness,  without  remorse   or   pity,  upon  innocent   and    belpku 
childhood.     Men  who  have  fallen  from  God   arc   more   goilty  thaa 
they  who  have  never  known  Him.     The  guilt  of  a   Christian  and 
civilized  society  is  therefore  darker,  deeper,  and  more  Godless  thftA 
the  guilt  of  the  old  world  in   its   darkness.     Society  illuminated  by  | 
the  knowledge  of  God  cherishes  every  cliild  as  the  son  of  the  Great 
King,  and  a  brother  of  the  Divine  Infant   in  Bethlehem.      Society, 
when  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  extinct,  in  itt  malice 
and  its  license  deals  with  children  as  its  prey.     And  in  the  mcasorc 
in  which  that  divine  light  fades  away,  the  wrongs  and  sorrow  and 
suffenngs  of  childhood  arise  again  and   multiply  as  in  the' old  world 
which  the  judgment  of  Cod  has  swept  away. 

It  is,  then,  a  joy  full  of  thankfulness  that  God  has  awakened  among 
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ii  a  tender  lore  and  care  fur  His  tittle  ones,  perishing  in  oitr  refined 
and  luxurious,  but  also  brutal  and  licentious  cities ;  and  has  also 
kindled  in 
against  the  malefactors  who  do  them  hurt  or  wrong. 

About  eighteen  uiontlis  ago,  following  the  example  of  Christian 
citizens  in  New  York  and  Lirer[X)ol,  a  few  men  and  women  in 
Londou  banded  themselves  together  to  resolutely  and  persistently 
attack  cruel  ways  with  children.  They  were  persuaded  that  the 
evil  had  serious  and  wide-sprcad  existence,  aud  they  had  no  belief 
u  the  absurd  idea  that  the  epil  would  set  itself  right.  In  face  of 
the  great  difficulty,  that  cruelty  is  done  chiefly  where  its  doer  is 
most  secure  from  detection,  aud  where  no  one  has  a  right  to  follow 
him — in  the  man's  own  "  casttc/^  as  a  common  saying  has  it,  or,  more 
appropriately,  in  his  own  dungeon — the  Society,  with  but  one  officer, 
has  dealt  with  no  less  than  uincty*fivc  cases  in  one  year.  Inquiries, 
reprimands,  and  in  some  cases  punishments,  through  courts  of  law, 
were  the  means  it  used,  but  tliey  were  only  the  means.  Its  real 
work  was  in  the  bt^tter  state  of  things  iu  the  children-world,  in  the 
fewer  moans  and  sores  and  tears  of  the  little  victims  of  reckless 
brutes,  and  the  lightcaing  sense  of  dread  which  lay  upon  them — all 
which  are  celebrated  by  the  childreu,  not  by  statisticians.  And  even 
those  sunnier  days  and  quieter  nights  of  little  dwellers  in  the 
ninety-five  chiefly  London  homes,  are  maybe  not  so  much  as  a  tithe 
of  the  Sotnetya  actual  work.  For  every  individual  savage  on 
whom  the  Society  actually  laid  its  hand,  probably  salutary  fear  fell 
upou  a  score  of  his  neighbours  and  acriimintance,  who  had  similar  evil 
ways  with  their  children ;  and  new  efforts  were  made  to  meet  the 
new  enemy  by  at  least  limiting  their  fury. 

To  paint  a  picture  of  the  "  Triumph  of  the  Innocents  "  one  has 
DO  need  to  go  to  Egypt  for  a  groundwork,  nor  to  Herod's  pitioble 
victims  for  the  (igarcs.  Ita  air  might  be  filled  with  angel-child  re  u, 
once  bruised  with  blows,  crippled  with  kicks,  and  faiut  with  hunger, 
looking  down  watching  the  little  company  of  playing  children  in 
some  grimy  London  court,  where,  since  they  had  l}cen  abused  out  of 
the  world,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has 
prosecuted  a  man.  Their  little  eyes,  which  used  to  weep,  should  be 
made  glad  with  the  sight  of  their  old  comrades  rejoicing  iu  the  new 
and  happier  times. 

But  besides  the  less  cloudy  and  sad  lot  in  private  dwellings,  the 
new  Society  has  made  itself  felt  in  public  institutions.  What  greater 
reason ableness  it  has  introduced  into  the  chastisements  of  that 
**  Industrial  School/'  that "  Home  "  of  a  sisterhood,  and  on  board  that 
"ship  of  war"  into  which  it  carried  its  crusade  against  unjast  aiul 
iniijuitous  proceedings,  cannot,  of  course,  be  estimated. 

Fifty-three  of  the  domestic  cruelties  were  of  the  nature  of  pnnish- 
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menta — flog;^ngs,  for  iostanoe,  from  which  cvcu  garrotters  wiraU 
ha\-e  shrunk — puniahments  which  were  coastaut,  &ml  to  which  the 
little  victims  could  sec  uo  eud. 

Thirty  were  cases  of  horrible   ucglcct,  deliberate   starrstion.  with 
a  view  of  bringing  about,  in  a  roundabout  way.  the  child's  death. 

Twelve  were  caaes  of  a  kind  of  cruelty  which  cannot  be  cvcu  named. , 

Nothing  is  more  startling  than  the  pleas  men  make  to  the  officer — | 
make,  too,  to  the  magistrates — in  justification  of  their  conduct,  quite 
expecting  them  to  be  accepted.  And  in  the  spontaneous  aud  clearly 
genuine  amazement  with  which  they  learn  that  Guch  pleas  cannot  ■ 
be  allowed,  philosophers  may  learn  that  these  horrible,  and  to  a 
Christian  country  scandalous,  evils  exist  largely  becau&c  of  social 
neglect :  no  demand  has  been  made  upon  their  doers  ;  thoy  kait 
been  done  for  generations. 

"  My  father  did  it  to  mc,  and  nothing  was  done  to  him/'  jcrkol 
in  a  fine  young  fellow,  almost  in  tears,  as  bis  case  proceeded,  and 
the  magistrates  rebuked  his  unspeakable  savagery  towards  quite  a 
little  boy.  They  theraselves  arc  magistrates  of  a  terrible  kind, 
yet  they  will  sometimes  cry  at  the  announcement  of  "three  montbn' 
imprisoument,"  the  shame  of  the  exposure  is  so  great.  Tbe 
childish  ini(|uitica  which  they  punish  with  their  heaviest  vcngeaDoe 
of  clenched  fist  and  nailed  boots  arc  of  the  most  trifling  kiad : 
BpiUing  a  jug  of  beer^  which  little  numbed  hands  bn\'c  fetched 
across  a  slippery  street;  dipping  a  finger  into  a  mu^  of  treadc; 
spending  the  pence  giveu  for  schooling  (a  more  serious  kind),  hsn 
at  times  filled  some  wretched  room  with  shrieks,  roused  •  oo«A 
landed  a  child  for  weeks  iu  a  hospital,  and,  thanks  to  the  Socictr, 
a  man  for  months  iu  ^aol. 

Here  is  a  case  of  a  carpenter,  in  his  wrath,  bocausc  his  U'v  \n'\ 
carried  his  two  pennies  to  the  old  toy-vomaa  who  sold  tops,  iusttai 
of  to  his  schoolmaster.  On  the  discovery  of  the  wrong,  tho  door  of  tlie 
house,  in  which  the  father  and  son  are,  is  deliberately  locked;  thr 
boy,  hurried  into  the  back  room,  is  made  to  strip  to  tho  skin,  s^d 
for  ten  long  cruel  minutes  his  bare  flesh  is  flogged  with  doable 
thongs  of  rope  till  the  man  himself  is  fairly  tired,  his  uuexhaaffed 
vengeance  throws  down  the  rope,  unlocks  the  door,  and  makes  fi)r 
the  public-house.  Refreshed  with  drink,  he  returns.  The  astoniiba). 
bleeding  boy,  who  had  fallen  on  his  face  upon  the  bed,  still  8tripj*iJ» 
for  he  had  been  far  too  crushed  and  soi'e  to  dress,  at  the  sight  of  tke 
returning  man,  more  terrible  iu  his  fury,  starts  to  his  feet  and  pltidi, 
"  I  will  never  do  it  again."  Oaths  and  corses  break  in  for  icpi,** 
The  rope  is  seised,  and  tho  already  lacerated  back  is  bcatea  kgui> 
and  againj  while  the  tyrant  grips  Ms  victim  by  the  arm,  the  1*?* 
shrieking  aud  pleading  in  tlie  wildest  manner.  By  this  tioie  * 
neighbour  (long-sufTeriug,  as   the   neighbours  of  furious  men  iocr- 
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tably  become)  assails  tlie  door,  demands  admlssiou,  and  is  ordered  to 
mind  his  own  basinesa.  His  wrath  still  unexhauHted,  the  father,  seizing 
a  bammcr  handle  (of  oakj  it  was  proved),  belaboured  the  boy  on  the 
head  till  he  at  length  fell  down  helpless  and  nnconscioos  on  the 
floor.  A  policeman  had  by  this  time  been  procured,  the  door  was 
ibrcedj  the  man  arrcstcdj  and  the  boy,  as  it  seemed  dying,  carried 
through  the  streets  to  the  nearest  infirmary  for  the  doctor  to  try 
to  save.  There  for  long  weeks  he  lay  in  agonies  and  weakness 
before  he  was  6t  to  get  about  again. 

Happily  for  the  father,  the  strong  man  had  a  strong  son,  with  a 
much-enduring  constitution^  or  there  would  have  been  an  effectual 
stop  put  to  the  boy's  stealing  (which  the  man  pleaded  was  his  sole 
provocation),  and  there  would  have  been  also  a  good  chance  of  his 
having  to  answer  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he 
had  gone  to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  the  boy  made  it  probable  that 
after  all  this,  double  evil  would  occur.  Those  who  kucw  him  best 
knew  what  the  boy  had  to  expect  on  hia  father's  return  from  prison 
and  his  owu  from  hospital ;  and  as  the  law  is  perfectly  heartless  in 
the  way  it  treats  such  children,  he  would  lie  made  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  brute  he  had  got  ptmtshed  the  moment  he  was  out  of 
prison.  Politicians  have  taken  no  pains  to  find  out  the  just  way  of 
dealing  with  this  class  of  children^  so  that  the  Society  was  bound  to 
break  the  law,  and  become  guilty  of  technical  abduction  to  save  the 
childj  and  the  father  from  murder. 

Cruelty  to  offspring  people  tacitly  accept  as  the  accompaniment 
of  great  poverty,  squalor^  and  social  misfortune ;  but  the  Society's 
work  lends  no  sanction  to  that  idea :  it  is  almost  the  reverse  of 
true.  Against  the  poor,  the  terribly  poor,  it  can  bring  hardly  a 
complaint.  As  a  class  they  seem  full  of  a  rough  kindness  which 
•costs  them  much  sacrifice.  Nor  is  it  the  blustering  and  noisy  man 
who  is  cruel.  He  will  make  a  stir  when  he  gets  home  at  night,  hut 
his  children  know  that  there  is  no  real  danger  from  him-  The  tnic 
English  savage  is  often  ([uict,  and  is  generally  the  earner  of  good 
wages.  Squalor  enough  there  is  in  his  homCj  for  he  spends  almost 
everything  out  of  it  and  upon  himself. 

In  the  most  flagrantly  wicked  case  with  which  the  Societj'  has 
had  to  deal,  twelve  shillings  a  week  was  the  man's  pension,  aud 
r^ular  wages  made  this  into  two  pounds ;  with  full-time  work 
it  was  two  pounds  ten  shillings ;  yet  his  dwelling  was  horrible.  Nor 
had  he  many  mouths  to  feed.  At  no  one  time  had  he  more 
than  two  children,  aud  ouly  three  in  all.  He  was  so  good  a  work- 
man, toOi  that  his  employer,  anxious  not  to  lose  six  months  of  his 
services,  volunteered  him  a  high  testimonial,  which  was  produced  in 
court.  Yet  he  deliberately  got  rid  of  his  three  children,  all  of  them, 
one  after  another. 
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The  first  passed  away  before  tliis  Society  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  neighbours  said  it  had  never  bad  enough  to  eatj 
in  plain  Kuglish,  that  it  died  of  starvation.  The  doctor,  giving 
the  cause  of  death  its  scientific  name,  certified  "mesenteric 
disease/'  while  the  coroner,  looking  at  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  called  the  man  "  a  disgrace  to  humanity  ;  "  aud  there,  to  the 
sharae  of  the  locality  be  it  spoken,  the  matter  ended,  and  the 
father  was  free  to  go  aud  do  as  he  would  once  more ;  which  he  did, 
and  another  child  followed.  The  medical  certificate  was  furnished; 
the  inquest  and  funeral  and  everything  in  all  respects  happened  as 
hcfore,  witli  one  exception  this  time — the  case  came  to  the  cars  of 
the  London  Society.  The  death  took  place  thus  :  It  was  in  winter, 
in  a  bare  room,  on  a  mattress.  The  child,  a  girl,  had  but  two 
garments  on  :  a  chemise  and  a  print  froek.  There  was  no  blanket, 
no  coverlet,  no  sheet.  The  window  was  curtainleas ;  the  nights 
were  frosty.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  nor  had  there  ever 
been  through  all  the  long  illness.  There  was  no  food,  no  physic, 
not  even  a  cup  of  water  to  drink.  Through  all  the  pain  of  her 
slow,  weary  dying,  she  had  been  tintended,  whihit  for  some  weeks 
before  she  passed  away  she  had  been  quite  unable  to  attend  to  her- 
self :  she  could  not  turn  in  bed,  she  could  not  raise  a  limb.  Her 
bones  almost  protruded  through  the  bed-sores  which  added  misery 
to  her  misery.  Happily,  during  many  of  the  last  days  through  which 
she  lay  in  darkness  and  bitter  eold,  while  actual  death  was  slowly 
taking  place,  unconsciousness  must  have  been  as  kindly  to  her  as 
death  :   she  possibly  felt  nothing,  but  gently  breathed  herself  away. 

Downstairs  sat  the  pair  with  whom  she  had  lived  from  her  birth — 
her  father  and  mother.  They  brought  her  no  share  of  their  tea  nnr 
crumb  of  their  bread.  They  had  blankets  for  thcmselres  ;  they  had 
fire  there.  During  these  cold  weeks  a  baby  was  born.  That  was 
brought  to  her,  and  laid  iu  nn  onion  box  in  u  heap  of  rags  in  one 
corner  of  her  room  :  it  was  not  wanted.  Children  were  a  nuisance. 
Population  was  a  nuisance.  Men  were  right  who  said  so.  It  made 
times  bad  and  bread  scarce,  and  there  wasn't  much  money  for  pyra- 
mids  and  billioids.  Tlie  parents  did  not  care  for  the  new-bom  baby 
in  the  box,  nor  for  that  wasting  child  on  her  couch.  Mhilc  the  waiting 
of  the  hungry  "little  stranger"  continued,  on  Feb.  14  the  girl's 
hea^-y  breathing  ceased.  On  her  coffin-lid  was  written,  "  Sarah,  aged 
7  years,"  aud  she  was  laid  on  the  top  of  her  sister  in  the  cemetery. 
To  people  who  tend  their  own  offspring,  new-bom  or  siijk,  with  such 
wistful  care,  listening  for  their  invalid's  lowest  murmured  want, 
turning  their  pillows,  rooiftteuiug  their  fevered  lips,  watching  for  the 
least  sign  of  exhaustion,  through  days  and  nights,  having  no  comfort 
till  the  little  sick  thing  is  well  again,  and  who  feci  when  it  is  dead 
and  gone  that   they  must  lie  down  aud  die  themselves,  such  a  storj 
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Bccms  simply  impossible.  But  nnhappilj  these  harroiring  particulars 
have  all  been  proved,  and  have  been  admitted  too,  by  the  accuacd 
parents  ia  a  court  of  law. 

Yet,  how  much  of  this  horrible  guilt  is  society's  I  While  the  two 
tieatha  were  taking  place>  and  it  was  vaguely  known  that  u  second 
child  was  goiug  the  way  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  a  third  was  doing 
so  toOj  the  man  went  to  his  work  and  the  woman  to  her  gossip;  and 
there  were  no  neighbours'  curses  cu  the  woman;  no  blows  drove 
the  man  from  his  work.  Polks  get  to  think  these  tilings  are  to 
be  allowed, "  like  a  lot  of  other  things  as  is  not  right>  and  nobody 
is  ever  punished  for;"  as  a  well-meaning  neiglibour  said,  by  way  of 
explaining  her  iuactionj  *'  Nobody  ia  over  punished  for  them." 
Neither  the  working  men  (who  read  it  all  in  their  local  paper),  nor 
the  master,  nor  the  clergy,  nor  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  nor  any 
town  authority  took  proceedings  against  the  man.  But  the  share 
of  guilt  is  not  all  theirs.  Why  do  so  few  seek  the  aid  of  the 
law?  Surely  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  want  of 
straightforwardness  in  the  legal  question  raised^  and  the  uncertainty 
of  doing  any  real  good,  with  the  possible  disastrous  moral  conse- 
quences of  an  acquittal  of  the  guilty  in  the  natioti's  courts.  If  by 
one  malicious  act  a  man  get  rid  of  his  child,  society  has  arranged  to 
get  rid  of  him  ;  but  in  a  case  like  this  there  is  practically  very  little 
risk  of  any  legal  consequences  whatsoever,  and  at  the  worst,  to  our 
national  shame  be  it  spoken,  he  has  only  to  count  with  "  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,"  less  than  he  would  risk  by  stealing 
half-a-potuid  of  tobacco.  Thanks  to  the  London  Society,  tliis  guilty 
pair  are  serving  their  six  mouths  whilst  we  are  writing. 

The  duty  society  owes  to  the  lives  of  unwanted  children  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  waking-up  of  evU-dispo-sed  men  to  the  modern 
ideas  that  population  is  a  nuisance,  and  that  Ood  and  a  future  judg- 
ment are  "  superstitious  ; "  and,  be  it  remembered,  the  new  founda- 
tions which  are  offered  to  their  belief  and  conduct  call  them  so.  By 
such  ideas  the  security  to  child- life  cannot  be  increased,  and  if  Par- 
liament is  wise,  it  will  take  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  enact  unam- 
biguous laws  which  a  happier  state  of  things  rendered  unnecessary. 
A  seeularized  conscience,  at  the  dictation  of  certain  apostles  amongst 
us,  is  shaking  itself  from  old-fashioned  restraints  with  a  thankful  sense 
of  freedom,  like  a  horse  from  his  harness  at  the  end  of  the  day.  As 
the  tendencies  of  religious  considerations  are  being  superseded,  the 
tendencies  of  legal  ones  must  take  their  place,  or  tampering  with 
infant  life  will  be  greatly  increased.  Good  sentiments  about  children 
have  spontaneous  root  in  human  nature,  and  they  may  survive  the 
inspirations  of  Christian  motive  for  a  while,  but  not  for  long.  They 
will  not  survive  tlie  inspirations  of  an  anti-population  creed.  There 
are  little  communities  iu  every  English  city    where,  in  this   matter 
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of  child-life,  law  sLould  lack  neither  sharpness  nor  certainty,  and 
at  present  it  lacks  both. 

Again  we  urge  that  it  is  not  the  humble  fellow,  with  tlic  short 
black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  loitering  with  slovenly  gait  at  the  street 
comer,  B-ith  whom  the  friends  of  child-life  and  happiness  have  to 
contend.  Too  often  it  is  with  wcU-spokcn,  welUdresscd  men,  who 
would  call  fiim  but  an  animal  (and  to  his  credit  he  it  said,  he  docs  not 
disgrace  the  name) ;  and  who  will  diseuss  witli  you  **  5U[jer8titlous  " 
and  high  questions  of  State.  Twice  in  six  months,  one  father  had  to 
be  sent  to  prison  whom  it  seemed  a  shame  to  send  at  all.  When 
he  had  gone  his  second  time,  there  was  found  on  his  table  '"The 
Mooting  Matter  of  the  Air,"  by  Tyndall,  with  bis  book-mark  at 
page  240,  to  which  he  had  read.  Had  you  passed  him  and  his  wife 
together  in  the  street  you  would  have  unconsciously  felt  a  certain 
pride  in  the  British  workman;  yet  was  he  not  ashamed  to  express 
openly  a  desire  to  he  rid  of  the  tasks  and  limitations  Ins  children  set 
to  Ms  life,  and  twice  ia  one  night  he  gave  an  infant  of  fifteen  months 
old  a  caning  for  crying  of  teething.  His  clenched  fist  could  have 
broken  open  a  door  at  a  blow,  and  with  it,  in  his  anger,  he  felled  a 
child  three  years  and  a  half  old,  making  the  little  fellow  giddy  for 
days,  and  while  he  was  thus  giddy  felled  him  again  ;  and  became 
the  terrible  pain  he  inflicted  made  the  child  cry,  he  pushed  three  of 
his  huge  fingers  down  the  little  weeper's  throat — "  plugging  the  litUe 
devil's  windpipe,"  as  he  laughingly  described  it.  He  denied  none  of 
the  charges,  and  boldly  claimed  his  right ;  the  children  were  his  own 
he  said.  And  one  of  the  papers,  quoting  his  remark,  took  occasion 
to  warn  the  readers  that  we  might  have  another  of  those  Societies 
whose  business  it  was  to  interfere  with  parental  rights. 

Like  most  cruel  men,  he  added  to  cruelty  the  wickedness  of  false 
w^itness,  which,  being  only  against  a  child,  nobody  ever  prosecutes. 
He  said  that  they  were  bad  children,  little  liars  and  fiends.  Throe 
months  were  they  in  the  Society's  shelter  whilst  their  maligncr  was 
in  prison,  and  when  the  grave,  frightened  little  looks  with  which 
they  came  had  passed  away,  they  were  full  of  the  ways  of  sunny 
childhood;  and  a  more  docile  child,  or  one  more  ready  to  twine  his. 
arms  round  your  neck,  you  seldom  find  than  was  the  little  fellow 
he  again  and  again  made  giddy  by  his  deadly  blows.  He  was  a 
man  whom  no  pretty  words,  no  tender  caresses  could  mollify.  Such 
men's  children — and  they  are  many — arc  subject  to  an  almost  eternal 
punishment.  Though  all  sorts  of  bad  characters  have  been  given  to 
ehildren — though  they  have  been  accused  of  being  liars,  thieves, 
vixens  (even  infants  in  arms  have  been  called  vixens),  and  the  like — 
by  savages  to  magistrates  as  reasons  for  their  severity,  the  *^'  *  is 
able  to  say  that  from  every  quarter  to  which  the  children  :  -a 

sent,  and  from  its  own  knowledge  of  them  in  its  shelter  while  awaitiDg 
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■nuauent  ilisposal,  the  children  receive  the  kiud  of  character  vhich 
would  be  given  to  the  childrcu  who  have  the  happier  fortuuc  of 
belouging  to  the  families  of  its  own  committee.  WhiJc  they  wore  in 
its  shelter^  they  laughed  and  played  together  with  no  greater  calamity 
than  nn  occasional  stand-up  talk,  a  tumblcj  or  tbc  breakiug  of  a  toy. 

Here  ia  another  case.  It  is  of  a  woman  with  a  boy  in  her 
charge  whom  she  would  wUliugly  "  get  rid  of." 

At  the  age  at  which  the  Society  gut  possession  of  him  the  uor- 
mal  weight  of  a  boy  is  CO  to  70  lbs.;  lie  weighed  only  27  lbs. 
Under  the  tight-drawn  skin  every  bone  could  he  seen;  what  little 
iflcsh  there  was,  was  all  marked  with  bruises  and  wounds^  old  and 
fresh,  from  beating  with  a  walking-stick  and  straps.  They  were 
on  the  head,  the  hands,  the  wrists,  the  back,  the  face.  In  this 
emaciated  condition  he  had  been  made  by  '*  mother,"  as  he  called 
her^  to  carry  flat-ironSj  one  in  each  hand,  up  and  down  stall's,  going 
his  weary  way  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night,  Kach  iron  weighed  7  lbs.  j  together,  they  were  more 
than  half  bis  own  weight.  He  had  sometimes  carried  them  from 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night.  Often  for  thirty-six 
hoars  he  had  had  nothing  to  cat,  and,  what  must  have  been  worse  to 
bear,  nothing  to  drink ;  through  nineteen  of  which  he  was  going  along 
his  weary,  useless  way  up  and  down  steep  cottage  stairs,  with  his 
merciless  weights  in  his  liands.  When  at  the  long  intervals  the 
woman  chose  to  give  him  food,  he  was  never  allowed  to  stop  to  cat  it, 
nor  was  he  ever  allowed  to  have  enough  ;  to  have  once  had  enough 
to  Gut  would  have  been  heaven  to  him  \  with  such  food  as  he  was 
allowed  to  havcj  his  brother  fed  him  on  the  stairs  as  he  went  to 
and  fro. 

If  it  happened  that  he  saw  a  chance  of  a  crumb  and  took  it,  and 
was  found  out,  his  sore  thin  limbs  were  beaten  for  stealing.  He 
got  at  the  cat's  meat ;  he  was  punished  by  more  weary  tasks,  "  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief"  ^Vhen  the  woman  went  out  he  was 
locked  in  the  coal  place.  Weary  and  sore  and  ill,  he  sometimes 
stopped  and  fell  against  things,  or  dropped  the  irons  ;  then  she  beat 
him  with  her  remedy  for  all  hitt  soreness  and  faiutness  and  hunger, 
a  walking-stick,  a  rod  of  thorns,  or  a  strap  ;  and  at  times  she 
added  a  pinch  of  salt  to  the  raw  wounds  she  had  made.  She  forbade 
him  to  go  out,  for  he  had  once  stolen  away  beyond  their  gate  and 
begged  bread  of  a  neighbour.  lu  a  very  little  while  he  would  have 
quietly  expired  in  bed,  the  doctor  would  have  certified  some  disease 
as  the  cause  uf  death,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

The  boy  did  not  live  in  a  crowded  slum,  but  in  an  isolated  cottage, 
surrounded  by  a  garden  that  yielded  flowers  and  fruits  to  his  father's 
culture.     Father  and  step-mother  both  were  thrifty,  and  had  money 
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laid  by  in  the  savings-bank.  Their  cottage  was  not  squaGd,  bat 
clean  and  white.  Six  days  tbcy  laboured,  and  even  bought  meat 
for  their  cat ;  and  on  Sunday  the  man  at  least  went  to  cbapeL 
The  voman  was  a  spiteful  fieiid,  though  for  all  that  she  wore  a 
decent  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  wa»  always  sober  and  "  respectable." 
The  money  in  the  savings-bank  was  chiefly  her  saving.  And  while 
the  meek,  gentle  child  of  the  dead  mother  wcut  dragging  bim«el[ 
wearily  up  and  down  her  stairs,  the  terrible  load  dragging  at  his 
skelutun  amis,  she  was  sitting  in  her  easy  chair,  by  a  clean  hearth 
and  hinging  kettle,  knitting  her  stockings.  The  only  fault  of  the 
father  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  neither  much  heart  nor  will  of  his 
own,  and  he  cared  more  for  being  at  peace  with  his  masterful  wife 
than  for  the  unendurable  miseries  of  his  almost  perishing  son. 

Happily,  the  boy  was  constitutionally  strong,  and  in  the  cottage 
hospital  to  which  he  was  remoTcd,  after  a  critical  time  (in  which 
more  than  once  life  seemed  gone  from  him),  he  made  Aesb;  and 
when  he  left  his  bed  he  could  not  get  into  any  of  his  clothca. 

"  It  is  all  rickets  "  was  the  woman's  bold  plea  on  the  first  hearing 
in  court ;  and  had  the  boy  once  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry, 
alas !  all  that  science  could  have  said  would  have  been  tbc  same. 
The  "  disease"  which  stands  in  the  Registrar-General's  return  coven 
many  a  wickedness.  Rickets  it  was;  but  rickets  arc  passing  away, 
and  he  has  the  prospect  of  growing  up  a  healthy  boy. 

So  far  as  the  Society  can  see,  the  real  root  of  persistent  savagexr 
to  children  is  mainly  twofold  :  it  is,  first,  a  sullen,  ill-conditioned 
disposition  ;  and  secondly,  a  cowardice  which  limits  its  gratification 
to  unresisting  and  helpless  things.  It  is  due  not  to  peculiarity  in  the 
spirit  of  the  abused  child,  but  to  pccnlitvrity  in  the  spirit  of  tbc  adult 
abuser  of  the  child.  Men  become  addicted  to  cruelty  as  they  become 
addicted  to  driuk  and  gambling.  It  is  a  vile  pleasure  in  which  they 
indulge,  some  occasionally,  some  persistently  ;  making  their  homes 
into  little  hells.  In  some  coses,  drink,  troublCj  and  more  or  1cm 
of  provocation,  and  the  like,  may  temporarily  and  grievously  aggra- 
vate its  expression ;  but  these  things  are  not  its  real  cause,  and  with 
its  worst  and  most  chronic  forms  they  are  not  even  associated. 

Such  was  the  kindly  heart  of  the  miserable  victim  of  this  femak 
apite  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  answered  the  ques- 
tions which  brought  the  mercilessuess  of  his  persecution  to  light. 
And  his  is  the  common  disposition  of  little  suflerers  from  cruelty,  aiut 
the  fact  constitutes  one  of  the  diflicultics  which  beset  attempts  to 
bring  their  abusers  to  justice.  Few  of  them  a.re  ready  to  accuse^  many 
are  ready  to  forgive;  they  are  friends  of  their  abusers^  with  a 
friendship  far  closer  than  a  brother's. 

A  little  while  ago  there  might  have  been  seen  a  small  girl  of  oioe 
years  old,  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  her  father's  hand  befoic 
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ihe  reluctantly  told  the  talc  which  got  liim  into  prison,  now  standing 
at  his  prisou  door.  It  is  the  morning  of  her  father's  release.  No 
one  is  with  her ;  she  is  alone,  and  ahivera  as  the  cold  April  wind 
lifla  her  poor  thin  garments  and  her  hair,  for  she  is  without  any 
covering  to  her  head.  She  has  loved  and  dwelt  with  hiin  all  her 
days,  she  will   love  and   dwell  with   him  still;   [lerhaps  nobody  else 

will  do  BO  now,  for  he  has  been  in  there.  At  length  the  door  opens, 
and  she  sees  him  coming  throngh.  Her  pale  little  face  lights  up 
with  a  look  that  speaks  welcome  more  than  words — it  is  her 
father — snch  looks  as  win  from  tnie  men  their  Icnderest  caress  and 
kindest  words.  As  slie  steals  up  to  him,  there  is  in  her  what  could 
have  hurst  upon  him  with  shouts  and  leaps  of  joy.  It  longs  to  do 
ao;  but  it  is  sorely  discouraged  ;  the  father  looks  so  sullen.  Yet,  in, 
spite  of  that,  she  sidles  up  towards  the  fellow  as  he  is  leaving  the 
doorway,  with  such  a  timid,  pathetic  little  prayer  in  her  uplifted 
silent  face.  For  a  few  seconds  she  is  walking  by  his  side.  Then  be 
half  turns  his  head  and  looks  at  the  face  so  full  of  gentle  woe,  which 
row  has  a  half-born  smile  in  it.  Is  he  going  to  let  her  kiss  him? 
'*  Be  off! "  he  growls.  He  is  a  thickset  fellow,  and  he  half  lifts  the 
firm  next  to  her  as  if  he  would  »Iap  the  pleading  little  face 
vith  the  back  of  his  hand  if  she  coutiuucd  another  step  by  his  side. 
The  child  stops  instantly ;  the  roan  goes  on.  She  stands  a  moment, 
and  then  turns  and  goes  meditatively  and  slowly  back,  sits  dowu  on  a 
stone  step,  and^"  cries,"  you  say.  No,  she  docs  not  cryj  there 
arc  young  eyes  already  tired  of  tears.  They  arc  too  old  to  weep. 
Iler  heart  had  been  silenced  with  a  blow  for  the  thousandth  time ; 
that  was  all.  There  arc  little  children  reared  in  hunger  and  curses 
and  blows,  whose  hands  are  ever  ready  to  stroke  the  beard  of  the 
big  men  who  have  inflicted  their  sores  and  made  them  sick  to  death  ; 
they  never  waver  in  filial  fidelity.  It  is  with  but  few  of  the  deepest 
aches  and  pains  of  unfortunate  eliildrcn  that  the  law  can  deal.  The 
torture  of  sympathies,  and  trusts,  and  loves — this  it  is  which  makes 
^bodily  injuries  all  the  more  strange  and  hard  to  bear. 

Turning  fresh   from  a  case  like    that   of   the    woman    of    that 

eoed  cottage,  the   milder  cruelties  of  which,  generally  B{>caking, 

others    are    capable    seem    ulmo&t    a    relief.      One   woman,  the 

mother — **to  keep  him  (rom  the  School  Board,"  as  she  alleged — put 

her  little  son  into    an  empty  orange-box,   and   having  corded  it  up, 

thrust  it  under  her  bed,  leaving  it  there  until  she  turned  the  key  in 

er  door  at  night,  after  her  day  with  her  orange  basket  in  the  streets. 

he  did  this  daily   for  weeks.      But,    couiparativcly   trilling   as  the 
cruelty  may   seem,  what  must  have  l>eeu  the  suffcriugs  of  the  child's 
mind  in  his  dark   and  silent   prison  for   alt  the  long  bimrs  he  lay  in 
It  was    a  veritable  coflin,   in   which  he  was  daily  buried  alive, 
nppily,  sometimes  he  was  drugged.   When  the  Society  got  possession 
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of  him  he  was  almost  out  of  his  uiinrl.     This  chihl  was  the  mothe 
own,  her  only  one,  and  she  was  in  good  earnings. 

The  Society  has  felt  greatly  the  need  of  the  Legislature  giving  time 
to  tlic  consideration  of  changes  in  the  law.  Already  it  has  succeeded 
in  altering  one  law,  the  law  of  evidence  as  it  affects  very  little 
cliildren,  who  are  often  crnelly  injured  by  immoral  men,  and 
whose  evidence  is  generally  the  principal  evidence  iu  the  cue. 
The  law  that  required  that  no  evidence  should  he  received  unless  girea 
upon  oatli,  ))ructi(?a.Ily  excluded  the  bulk  of  such  cases  from  court, 
for  to  give  evidence  on  oath  the  witness  must  understand  the  natnra 
of  an  oath^  and  be  able  tu  answer  questiotis  upon  it.  The  cSect  WM 
that  such  offenders  against  the  life  and  hcoltli  of  children  too  yofOOg 
to  fulfil  this  condition  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pnnishuieut,  and  they 
generally  knew  it.  Sir  Kichard  Cross  described  the  proposal  as  loo 
profound  a  change  in  the  law  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases  for  the 
House  then  to  entertain  it;  but  the  Society  persisted,  and,  thanks  to 
Hr.  Stead's  great  awaking  of  public  fccbug  uiwn  the  point,  the 
House  did  entertain  it,  and  ultimately  passed^  and  without  a  diviaioo, 
the  following  law  : — 

"  Where,  upon  the  hearing^  of  a  charge  under  this  acctioQ,  the  girl  to 
respect  of  whum  tho  oiTonco  is  charged  lo  havo  been  committed^  or  any  other  | 
child  of  tender  years,  who  is  tendered  us  u  witness,  does  not,  iu  the  vplokm 
of  Xhi^  court  or  ju:jiices,  imderstand  the  nature  of  iin  oath,  the  evidene*  gf  nidb 
girl  or  other  child  of  tender  ycar»  may  be  received,  though  not  gircn  u{toa 
oath,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  justices^  as  the  casfl  may  Le,  sue* 
or  other  vhild  of  tender '  years  is  poesesc«d  of  sufficient  ictellif^enoe  to 
the  reception  of  the  evidence,  and  understands  the  duty  of  upcaktng 
truth/'  ♦ 

And  the  jndgcs  have  been  surprised  at  the  immediate  and^  u  the 
Society  regards  them,  natural  and  spleudid  results.  Little  auffeitrt 
who  have  been  clearly  speaking  the  truth  arc  now  for  the  first  time 
under  the  protection  of  the  Crown,  though  they  arc  too  little  to 
comprehend  theological  questions. 

Its  next  proposals   will  be,  first,  to  place  the  child  of  the  aarage 
on   the  same   level  as  his  dog.      Already  the  English   savage  hu 
learnt  that  it  is  not  safe  nor  decent  to  knock  his  cattle  about,  but 
ho  has  all  sorts  of  maxims  as  to  parental  rights — his  house  being  lui 
castle,  and  the  like — which  make  it  both  safe  and  decent  and  altogether 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  knock  bis  child  about  i  his  notions  of  his  child's ! 
honesty  and  truth   demand  it  of  him.      At  present  the  law  exphcitlf  j 
forbids  "  ill-treating,  abusing,  torturing  and  insufficient  feeding"  of^ 
dogs,  allowing   the   Court   to  construe  tlic  meaning  of  these  simpii 
words.     What  the  Society  will  submit  to  Parliament  is  »  prO[)OHd  to 
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ilo  tho  same  for  children ;  that  is  all,  hut  that  trill  be  enongh  to  work 
a  miTocIc  on  the  bchariour  of  hrutal  parents. 

It  will  also  ask  that  a  man's  wife  shall  be  able  to  gire  evidence 
on  behalf  of  her  cliild  against  a  cruet  husband.  At  present  she 
counts  for  nobody  in  the  case,  though  she  is  as  good  a  witness  osauy- 
bodr  else  in  the  ease  of  the  dog.  A  step-mother  is  allowed  to  give 
eridcDce  against  her  husband,  but  not  a  real  mother.  Tbc  mother 
of  au  illegitimate  child  is  allowed,  but  not  a  married  mother. 

*'  I  did  not  care  for  his  beating  mc,"  cried  one  woman  whose  baby 
had  been  shamefully  and  persistently  injured ;  "  but  I  cannot  stand  hi& 
beating  baby."  Tlie  magistrate  gave  her  the  only  consolation  the 
law  permitted  him— his  own  sincere  regret  that  he  could  not  help  her. 
"  I  am  sorry  it  is  so/'  said  Mr.  Bnshby,  "  but  it  is  the  law  '/'  and  the 
savage  went  home  the  victor,  and  the  mother  tried  tn  drown  herself. 
^^  It  will  also  ask  for  a  law  to  limit  the  hours  during  whicli  children 
^»— Teritable  slaves — are  allowed  to  sell  in  the  streets.  Tbey  are 
^Bgcuerally  tbc  earners  of  drunken,  idle  tyrants'  lirings.  I'hen  the 
^PSociety  intends  to  appoint  a  night  officer ;  till  then,  though  there  arc 
hundreds  of  little  creatures  whose  lives  Kth  one  long  weary  misery 
now  in  the  night -streets,  it  is  illegal  to  interfere. 

If  the  new  X^arliumcut  is  wise,  it  will  accept  all  these  proposals, 
and  make  it  possible  to  get  at  cruelty  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and 
on  whomsoever  committed,  even  on  a  "  man's  own  child."  We  need 
a  straightforward  Draconian  code  against  it.  To-day,  boys  and  girls 
arc  being  hurt,  degraded,  killed,  that  reckless  men  may  sing  songs 
to  personal  liberty,  parental  rights,  and  God  knows  what. 

There  are  those  that  say — as  that  ugly  mongrel  of  falsehood  and 
truth  has  it — "You  cannot  make  men  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
Vie  might  commend  these  to  the  English  brickfields  and  coal-miucs 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  What  was  it  that  sec  them  in  harmony 
with  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  land  ?  Or  we  might,  better  still, 
commend  them  to  the  districts  of  certain  Loudon  stipendiaries  wc 
could  name,  where  the  long  familiar  shrieks  and  muaus  of  young 
voices  are  being  quieted.  True,  there  is  room  enough  for  tho 
moralists  still,  hut  the  arms  of  savages  have  been  restrained.  At  a 
few  sharp  seulcuccs,  with  the  ring  of  manly  denunciation  in  them, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  has  been  startled  into  a  higher  idea  of  the 
demands  of  the  Crown  ou  behalf  of  its  young  subjects.  In  some 
other  districts,  the  old  cries  and  curses  give  shameful  witness  to  the 
presence  of  another  kind  of  authority  on  the  bench. 

That  the  national  will  can  effect  immense  revolutions  in  the  con- 
ditions  of  child    existence  is  beyond  doubt, — not  alone  because  it 
can  impose  direct  annoyances   and   miseries  on  its  savage  abusers, 
but  because  it  can  set  up  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and    com- 
munity obligation,  which  is  a  still  more  powerful  influence.     In  no 
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rank  of  life  are  parents  of  pure  consciencej  least  of  all  are  the  ill- 
conditioned.  And  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  morality  and  religion  ii 
short  of  universal,  the  necessity  of  protective  laws  for  children  can 
never  be  superseded.  To  every  child  its  property  is  already  secured ; 
to-  every  child  the  endurahleness  of  its  existence  ought  to  be 
secured,  especially  where  the  law  is  its  only  protection.  And  the 
result  of  such  laws  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  both  moral  and 
religious ;  because  punctilious  and  bracing  righteousness  about  the 
bruising  of  but  one  baby-body  in  its  midst  exalteth  a  nation. 
The  unhappy  child  of  the  savage,  growing  up  under  the  new  un- 
conscious influences  of  such  surrounding,  will  carry  into  manhood 
freedom  from  the  evil  habit  of  the  past ;  for  disuse  is  destruction. 

As  a  people,  we  have  already  set  up  the  throne  of  law  in  warehoiuei 
of  merchants,  to  see  fair-play  between  trader  and  trader ;  the  London 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  wants  to  set  it  op 
in  the  courts  and  slums  of  the  land,  to  see  fairness  between  ui 
unworthy  parent  and  his  helpless  ofispring.  And  the  throne  cannot 
be  put  to  a  more  worthy  or  beautiful  use. 

Henby  Edvtard,  Cardinal  Ahchbisbop. 
Benjamin  Waugh. 


[•HE  INTERPRETATION  OF   LITERATURE.* 


Pa  discussion,  in  which  many  emiuent  persons  took  part,  was 
J\  lately  held  with  a  view  to  fiuding  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  hundred  hooks  are  the  hest?"  It  would  have  been  more  pro6t- 
ablefor  us  had  we  been  advised  how  to  read  any  one  of  the  hundred  ; 
for  what,  indeed,  does  it  matter  whether  we  read  the  best  books  or  the 
worst,  if  we  lack  the  power  or  the  instinct  or  the  skill  by  which  to 
reach  the  heart  of  any  one  of  them  ?  Books  for  most  readers  are,  as 
Montaigne  says,  "  a  languid  pleasure ;"  and  so  they  must  be,  unless 
they  become  living  powers,  with  a  summons  or  a  challenge  for  our 
spirit,  unless  we  embrace  them  or  wrestle  with  them. 

Now  if  some  of  those  who  have  proved  their  power  of  getting  to 
the  heart  of  great  books  were  to  tell  us  of  their  craft  or  their  art  or 
their  method,  we  should  listen  with  interest  and  attention ;  and  if 
we  were  to  compare  method  with  method,  we  could  not  fail  to  learn 
•omething  worth  learning.  One  would  like  to  kuow,  for  example, 
the  process  by  which  Sainte-Beuve  dealt  with  an  author;  how  he 
(aade  his  advances;  how  he  invested  aud  beleaguered  his  author;  how 
he  sap[)ed  up  to  him,  and  drew  his  parallels  aud  zigzags  of  approach ; 
how  be  stormed  the  breach  and  made  the  very  citadel  his  own.  We 
have  beard  of  the  secret  of  Ilegel ;  but  it  is  not  Hegel  alone  who  has 
a  secret.  Kvery  great  writer  has  a  secret  of  bis  own,  and  this  is 
none  the  less  difficult  to  discover  because  the  great  writer  made  no 
effort  at  concealment.  An  open  secret  is  as  securely  guarded  as  any, 
like  Poe's  purloined  letter,  which  was  invisible  because  it  was 
obviously  exposed  upou  the  mantelpiece.  Kvery  great  writer  has 
his  secretj  and  there  are  some   writers   who  seem  to  cherish  their 

["  Id  thii  articlo  I  bare  said  nothiag  of  the  Lictorical  study  of  literatorc  and  its 
'erpretatiou  through  the  geocnl  tnovemeQti  of  the  life  &ud  ixuail  of  oatioca. 
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secret  and  constantly  to  elude  us,  just  at  the  moment  of  capture; 
and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  mo^t  faecmatlu^  of  all,  cndlcs&Iy  to  bo^^^ 
pnr«ued.  Who,  for  example,  has  ever  really  laid  hold  of  Shakespeare  ?  H 
Ue  ia  still  ahroad,  and  laughs  at  our  attempts  to  capture  or  ntrpriM 
iiira.  If  some  fine  interpreter  of  literature  would  hut  explain  to  oe 
how  he  lays  hand  on  and  overmasters  the  secret  of  his  author,  wc 
should  feel  like  boys  receiving  their  lessons  in  woodcraft  from  an  old 
hunter — and  we  are  all  hunters,  skilful  or  skilless,  in  literature — 
hunters  for  our  spiritual  good  or  for  our  pleasure.  }{ow  to  stalk  oar 
stag  of  ten  ;  how  to  get  ronnd  to  the  windward  of  him ;  how  to  creep 
within  range  ;  how  to  bring  hira  down  while  he  glances  forth  with 
startled  eye  (yet  does  he  not  always  elude  us  ?)  j  yes,  and  how  to 
dismember  him  and  cart  him  home  (but  is  he  not  far  away,  filling 
the  glades  with  ironical  uproar?) — in  all  this  it  is  that  we  should 
like  to  be  instructed  by  some  experienced  ranger  of  the  woods. 

We  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  literature ;  and  it  may  be  aaked, 
Is  not  literature  itself  an   interpretation — interpretation  of  external  ^H 
nature  and  of  the  nature  of  man?      Why,  then,  should  wc  speak  of^^ 
an  interpretation  of  that  which  itself  interprets,  an  interpretation  of 
an  interpretation?     And  i}ersons  who  talk  iu  this  way  are  also  likely 
to  say  that  a  work  of  literature — a  poem,  suppose — which  does  not  ^p 
explain  itself  is  not  wortli  explaining.     But  literature  is  more  than  ^| 
an  interpretation  of  external  nature  and  of  human  Ufe ;  it  is  a  rercJa-  ^^ 
tton  of  tlic  widening  possibilities  of  human   life,  of  finer   modes  of  ^a 
feeling,  dawning  hopes,  new  horizons  of  thought,  a  broadeumg  failfa  ^| 
and  nnimagiucd  ideals.    Moreover,  every  great  original  writer  brings  ^ 
into  the  world  an  absolutely  new  thing — his   own   personality,  with 
its  unique  mode  of  envisaging  life  and  nature  ;  and  in  each  of  us  be 
creates  a  new  thing — a   new    nerve  of  feeling  or   a    new  organ  (tf  ^| 
thought ;   a  new  conception  of  life,  or  9.  new  thrill  of  emotion.     We  V| 
sometimes  call  him  by  even  a   higher  name  than  rerealer;  we  call 
him  a  maker  or  creator.    The  ideal  world  in  which  we  lire  and  move 
and  have  our  being — a  world  in  the  moat  literal  sense  as  real  a&  the  ^A 
materia]  universe — is  indeed  in  great  part  the  handiwork  of  man  the  ^| 
creator.      By  countless   generations   of  men   this  world  of  tboaghti    ^^ 
and  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  and  loves  has  been  brought  into  csist- 
cuce,  and  it  is  still  in  process  of  creation.     To  reveal  or  to  omte 
this  world  every  great  thinker,  every  great  artist  has  helped  in  an 
appreciable  degree.     It  ia  inhabited  by  noble  creatures — mca  aad 
women — Achilles,  Odysseus,  Promctliens,  Oedipus,  Helen,  Antigoac, 
the  Socrntes  of  Plato,  the  two  explorers  of  the  circles  of  Hell  and  tbr 
mount  of  Purgatory,  Don  Quixote  on   Bosinante,  Hamlet,  Imogen, 
Cordelia,  Falstafi*,  Prospcro — all  bom  of  the  brain  of  roan  the  crator. 
That  wc  should  understand  the  facts  and  the  laws  of  this  ideal  world 
is  surely  little  less  important  to  us  than  that  wc  should  meftture  the 
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courses  of  tbe  planets  or  explore  the  uatvcrHC  that  lies  in  a  drop  of 
stagnant  water. 

Now  if  literature  be  part  of  a  gradually  opening  revelation  or 
creation  from  man's  spirit,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  should 
need  to  be  interpreted.  It  cannot  be  comprehended  all  in  a 
moment ;  its  widening  horizons  can  hardly  be  recognized.  Tbe 
light  of  a  new  truth,  coming  snddenly  upon  usj  blears  our  eyes. 
Seeing,  we  see,  and  do  not  perceive  ;  bearing,  we  bear,  and  do  not 
understand.  A  great  point  is  gained  when  men  acknowledge  that 
Aometbing  has  indeed  come  before  them,  though  what  it  is  they  can- 
not tell;  when  they  sec  men  as  trees  walking  j  when  they  know  that 
m  voice  has  spoken  to  them,  though  it  be  as  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
the  words  of  which  they  cannot  understand.  At  first  with  most 
men  the  revenlcr  ran  do  no  more  than  this ;  whatever  he  utters  must 
be  for  them  at  first  a  dark  saying  or  a  parable.  The  majority  of 
men  are  slow  to  npprcfaend  new  tmtbs,  arc  slow  to  become  sensitive 
to  new  feelings.  They  require  to  have  these  things  demonstrated 
and  brought  home  to  them.  Or,  if  they  try  to  take  things  up  at 
oncci  they  take  them  up,  as  we  say,  by  the  wrong  handle,  and  get 
no  good  of  them.  But  time  alone  is  needed,  with  a  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  each  man  to  interpret  things  to  and  for  himself,  using  in 
that  effort  whatever  aid  he  can  obtain  from  bis  fellows,  who  may 
happen  to  be  better  qualified  than  he  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  tlie 
widening  revelation.  A  great  writer  never  fails  ultimately  to  become 
Ml  own  interpreter ;  only  this  may  need  much  time — perhaps  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation  of  men.  And  thus  it  is  quite  right  to 
say  that  a  poem  which  docs  not  explain  itself  is  not  worth  explain- 
ing ;  only  we  should  add  that  it  sometiraes  needs  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  years  to  explain  itself  to  the  moss  of  men,  and  that  for  a  long 
period  it  may  be  able  to  explain  itself  only  to  a  few  chosen  disciples. 

Tlic  professional  interpreters  of  literature,  as  a  class,  do  not  help 
us  much.  These  arc  the  acribcs  of  literature,  who  expound  the  law 
from  their  pulpits  in  the  reviews,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly. 
The  word  "critic"  by  its  derivation  means  a  judge  rather  than 
an  interpreter,  and  the  function  assumed  by  these  ministers  of 
literature  resembles  that  of  a  magistrate  on  the  bench.  Now  a  crew 
of  disorderly  persons,  often  of  tbe  frailer  sex,  each  of  whom,  more 
I>erhaps  through  weakness  than  wickedness,  has  been  guilty  of  bring- 
ing into  the  world  a  novel  in  three  volumes;  now  a  company  of 
abashed  and  shivering  poctlingSj  each  charged  with  the  crime  of 
having  uttered  counterfeit  verse,  comes  before  his  worship  the 
reviewer,  who  lightly  dismisses  some  with  a  caution,  and  sentences 
others  to  public  laughter  and  the  stocks  during  a  week.  And  the 
sad  thing  is  that  though  instances  have  been  known  in  which  a. 
poetaster    reformed    and  became   a  respectable   citizen,   the  female 
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novelistj  having  once  erred,  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  ahamei  tnd 
iuevitably  appears  before  the  bench  again  and  again,  once  at  leait  in 
every  six  mouths  during  the  period  of  her  natural  life.  Wo  need 
this  police  and  magistracy  of  literature,  and  we  may  cheerfully 
admit  that,  unless  bribed  by  friendship  or  malice,  they  do  in  the 
main  truly  and  indifferently  administer  justice  of  a  rough-und-rcadT 
kind. 

But,  if  in  the  company  of  petty  poetical  offenderft  there  happen 
to  be  one  true  prophet — a  Shelley,  a  Wordsworth,  a  Keats — the 
chances  are  that  his  worship  the  reviewer,  hearing  the  evidence 
against  him,  and  being  addressed  by  the  prisoner  in  au  unknown 
tungue,  for  which  no  interpreter  can  be  found  in  the  court  or  in  the 
city,  will,  with  irritated  impatience,  sentence  him  to  the  stocks  for 
seven  days^  which  under  no  circumstances  can  do  him  much  barm, 
and  which  may  teach  him  the  advantage  of  learning  to  speak  plain 
English.  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Carlyle, 
Browning,  Whitman — each  in  his  day  has  stood  in  the  stocks,  and 
every  fool  has  been  free  to  throw  a  cabbage-stump  or  a  rotten  egg 
at  the  convicted  culprit.  In  the  cose  of  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the 
suficrings  of  their  late  apotheosis  have  been  more  severe  than  dke 
light  aflliction  of  their  early  martyrdom. 

When  wc  inquire  what  were  the  obstacles  that  hindered  ordclaved 
the  recognition  of  such  writers  as  these,  and  turn  to  the  utterances 
of  the  critics  who  gave  expression  to  the  popular  thought  or  aenti- 
[inent,  we  find  the  accusation  of  obscurity  a  constant  part  of  the 
indictment  drawn  up  against  them.  The  poet  has  1)ceu  well  termed 
"  a  pioneer  of  beauty,"  and  he  may  also  be  a  pioneer  of  passion  and 
of  thought.  But  nothing  is  more  unintelligible,  nothing  looks  more 
like  aficctation,  folly  or  downright  madness  than  enthusiasm  for 
ideals  of  beauty  which  the  world  has  not  as  yet  learnt  to  accept  If 
we  were  asked  to  name  a  poem  of  this  century,  the  beauty  of  which 
now  imposes  itself  inevitably  on  every  reader,  we  might  well  name 
Coleridge's  "Christabel."  But  to  the  Etiin bur t/h  Reviewer  "Cbristabcl" 
was  *'  a  mixture  of  raving  and  drivelling ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  the  author  of  the  poem  may  possibly  be  under  medical  treat- 
ment for  insanity.  "  A  more  senseless,  absurd  and  stupid  composi- 
tioDj"  wrote  another  critic,  "  has  scarcely  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  press.''  If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  highest  poets  of  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  should  instantly  name  Collins 
and  Gray.  And  of  Collins,  the  great  eighteenth-century  critic, 
Johnson,  wrote,  "The  grandeur  of  wildnesa  and  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance were  always  desired  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained ;" 
and  he  s[>ecific8  the  faults  of  "  harshness  and  obscurity  "  as  character- 
istic of  Collins.  "  My  process/'  he  writes  contemptuously  in  hk 
life  of  Gray,  "  has   now   brought  me   to  the  wonderful  *  wonder  of 
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iroBtlers,'  the  two  sister  odes  ['  The  Pi-opress  of  Poesy/  and  '  The 
Bard 'J,  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  iguorauce  or  common  seusc 
at  first  universally  rejected  them,  many  have  been  since  per- 
suaded to  think  themselves  delighted.  I  am  oue  of  thoee 
that  arc  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore  would  gladly 
find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of  *  The  Progress  of  Poetry.*" 
The  same  accusation  of  obscurity,  coupled  with  the  accusation  of 
childish  simplicity  and  puerility,  was  brought  a  generation  later 
against  the  leader  of  the  reaction  against  Uray*8  poetical  style.  In 
Johnson's  place  now  stood  Jeffrey,  as  the  representative  of  critical 
taste,  judgment  and  sagacity.  And  Jclfrey  was  a  critic  of  no  ordi- 
nary powers;  a  quick  and  keen  nnderetanding,  great  versatility  of 
mind,  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  literary  beauty,  much  wit  aud  fancy, 
a  briUiaui  manner  of  setting  forth  his  ideas — these  were  Jeffrey's 
gifts.  In  1807  appeared  two  Utile  volumes  containing  some  of  the 
noblest  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  his  loftiest  sonnets,  his  must  radiaut 
and  profuund  poems  of  Nature,  some  of  his  most  pathetic  renderiugs 
of  human  passion.  The  collection  closed  with  his  great  ode  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality,  "  beyund  doubt/'  said  the  Edinbttryk 
Bevicwer,  "  the  most  illegible  and  unintelligible  part  of  the  publica- 
tion. We  can  pretend  to  give  no  analysis  or  explanation  of  it." 
Four  years  later  the  critic  of  the  Literary  Register  lamented  the 
"  iDCompreheusiljlc  system  of  poetry  "  which  was  the  ruling  power  in 
these  two  volumes  of  verse;  -Mr.  Wordsworth's  "drivelling  nonsense^ 
was  better  "  calculated  to  excite  disgust  aud  anger  "  than  anything 
the  critic  had  ever  seen.  In  other  words,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
brought  a  new  thing  into  DuglisL  literature,  aud  its  speech 
was  at  first  an  utterance  in  an  uukuown  toaguc.  lu  1816 
vas  published  the  first  high  achievement  of  SLcUcy's  adult  years, 
"  Alastor/'  The  Monthly  Review  condescended  to  notice  the  slender 
octavo  and  pronounced  it  aWlutely  uuintclligiblc.  "  Wc  entreat 
Mr.  Shclleyj"  the  critic  wrote,  "  for  the  sake  of  his  reviewers  as  well 
oj  of  hia  other  readers  (if  he  has  any)  to  subjoin  to  his  next  publica- 
tion an  orthj  a  glossary  and  copious  notes  illustrative  of  h\& 
allusions  and  explanatory  of  his  meaning."  Seventeen  years  later 
the  earliest  of  Mr.  Browning's  dramatic  monologues,  "  Pauline/' 
appeared.  A  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  then  a 
young  man  and  known  as  a  literary  critic.  Struck  by  its  originality 
and  power,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine  to  which  he  was 
a  contributor,  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  review  the 
poem  in  the  next  number.  The  editor  replied  that  unluckily  it 
had  been  already  reviewed.  On  turuing  to  the  criticism  of"  Pauline," 
Mr.  Mill  found  that  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of  brevity,  for  it  was 
contained  in  a  single  line  :  **  Pauliue,  a  piece  of  pure  bewildcrmeut." 
Only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  the  charge  of  uuiutcl- 
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lij^blc  obscurity  brought  ti^iost  Mr.  Browning  becu  silently  drop; 
aud  now  wc  are  in  the  moat  correct  fashion  if  we  express  su 
that  any  one  should  ever  have  delayed  perplexed  in  the  ttrngle  of  the 
mo&t  involved  period  of  "  SordcUo.'"  The  whirligig  of  time,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  ha»  brought  in  its  revenge. 

^'hen  wc  hear  this  accusation  of  obscurity  brought  agaiuftt  i 
great  writer  we  may  remember  a  word  of  Goethe:  "  He  who  waidil 
reproach  an  author  with  obscurity,  ought  Arst  to  make  nn  cxamiun- 
tion  of  himself,  to  be  sure  that  he  is  inwardly  clear.  A  very  cJear 
hand  may  not  be  legible  by  twilight"  In  other  words,  do  yo» 
yourself  bring  light  or  darkBC«s  to  the  study  of  the  author  V  do  you 
bring  attentioUj  clearness  and  energy  of  mind,  a  patient  receptite 
spirit,  a  readiness  to  respond  to  what  is  admirable  even  though  it  be 
strange? — for  with  all  these  you  bring  light,  and  without  them  yoo 
bring  darkuessj  or  at  least  a  shadow. 

A  second  accusation,  sometimes  justly  hut  often  recklessly  ad- 
vanced, which  tells  with  great  effect  for  a  time  against  a  ccrtaiu 
class  of  poets  aud  artists,  is  the  accusation  uf  immorality.  If  it  can 
be  coupled  with  the  charge  of  obscurity  it  tells  with  double  force. 

lustead  of  obscurity,  the  less  courteous  word  "  uouseuse  "  is  oftca 
employed,  and  if  it  can  be  represented  that  the  poet  invilcA  kts 
reader  to  partnke  not  merely  of  a  dish  of  clotted  nonsense,  but  alw 
of  nonsense  which  is  poisonous,  a  twofold  motive  is  supplie<l  for 
turning  away  from  what  he  offers. 

Now  this  accusation  of  immorality,  as  brought  against  «  great 
writer,  may  be  wholly  false»  or  it  may  be  true  in  some  respects,  but 
false  in  being  advanced  absolutely  and  without  qualification.  The 
entire  tendency  of  a  writer  may  be  towards  righteousncMj  and  lie 
may  be  reviled  as  au  immoral  writer.  Ur,  what  more  frcqncatly 
happens,  his  dominant  influence  on  character  may  be  |H>teat  for 
good,  but  on  certain  side  issues  he  may  be  ethically  unsound ;  thtne 
are  detached  from  the  whole  and  are  represented  as  c^rutraL  A 
writer  who  brings  to  his  age  some  new  and  precious  gift,  stunc 
quickeuiiig  of  moral  sensibility,  some  reinforcement  of  spiritual  ftit& 
aud  spiritual  passion,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  this  reproach.  Wc 
find  it  hard  to  conceive,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  to  the  eizly 
*JCiiinhirifh  Reviewers  the  writings  of  Southcy  and  Wordsworti 
seemed  dangerous  in  their  moral  tendency.  Where,  asked  thr 
guardian  of  public  morals  in  the  Edinburgh  Rei^icic,  did  the  lake 
School  find  its  inspiration?  Primarily  in  the  anti-social  and  ■lis* 
tempered  sensibility  of  Kousacau,  his  discontent  with  the  prtseot 
constitution  of  society,  his  paradoxical  morality,  and  his  pcrpcttal 
liaiikering  after  some  unattainable  state  of  voluptuous  virtue  aA 
perfection.  Discontent  with  the  present  constitution  of  jo'^'"-' 
that  was  the  high  crime  of  VN'ordsworth  and  Southcy  in  theii 
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ing  of  Rousseau,  and  to  be  virtuous  means  to  be  satisfied  with  tilings 
as  they  arc.  So  it  was  also  with  Charles  Kingaley  when  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Yeast ; "  the  little  Icavcn  of  Christian  socialism  might 
possibly  leavcii  the  whole  lump  of  society.  Vi'ith  the  eager  anger 
which  inflames  cclc'tial  minds,  the  Guardian^  representing  orthodox 
English  churchmanship,  Hung  against  Kingsley  its  rile  accusations 
of  profligacy  and  heresy.  "  It  is  the  countenance  the  writer  gives 
to  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  day/'  so  wrote  the  Guardian  reviewer, 
"  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conceaU  loose  morality  in  a  dress  of 
bigh-sounding  and  philosophical  phraseology,  which  calls  for  plain 
and  decided  condemnation."  But  immorality  may  be  of  many  kinds, 
and  to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  if  we  may  trust  the  derivation  of  that 
name  of  the  father  of  lies,  is  before  all  else  to  be  a  false  accuser. 
The  tmth  indeed  is  great,  and  will  prevail ;  but  sometimes  the  lie 
docs  not  rot  until  its  work  is  done,  and  the  truth  prevails  too  late, 
"  Wlien  none  cares  whvUier  ii  prevail  or  nob." 

Perhaps  the  most  grievous  wrong  is  done  when  the  accusation  has 
a  fragment  of  truth  to  countenance  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
charge  of  ioimorality  so  persistently  brought  against  the  poetry  of 
Shelley.  Setting  aside  the  crude  work  of  his  boyhood,  there  is 
undoubtedly  in  Shelley's  writings  an  element  of  unsound  thinking, 
derived  in  the  main  from  the  teaching  of  Godwin's  "  Political  Justice," 
which  may  be  fairly  termed  immoral.  To  be  unjust  to  the  past  out  of 
which  we  have  grown  is  immoral,  and  to  the  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  Christendom  Shelley  is  constantly  unjust.  It  is  the  part  of 
impiety  to  think  scorn  of  our  heritage  from  the  ages  which  have 
helped  iw  to  whatever  we  possess  of  wisdom  and  generous  passion, 
and  the  power  of  high  resolve ;  aud  Shelley's  gaze  was  so  ardently 
fixed  upon  the  future,  and  so  dazzled  by  the  vision  of  things  yet  to 
he,  that  he  could  not  estimate  aright  the  ptecions  increment  of  good 
received  from  many  generations  of  men.  But  the  central  influence 
of  Shelley's  poetry  was  on  the  side  of  justice,  charity,  beauty,  truth. 
He,  more  than  most  other  writers,  inspires  his  reader  with  an 
tniqaenchablc  aspiration  after  ideals  of  beauty,  love,  gentleness, 
truth,  justice,  purity.  And  it  was  his  special  glory  to  have  kept  in 
vital  relation  with  the  spiritual  forces  issuing  from  the  last  century, 
and  full  of  constructive  power  for  modem  society,  at  a  period 
characterized  all  over  Europe  hy  terror  and  base  reaction, 

Let  us  remember  that  a  chief  function  of  the  poet  is  to  free,  to 
arouse,  to  dilate  the  consciousness  of  his  reader.  True  to  the  abiding 
laws  of  morality,  he  is  often  compelled  to  revolt  against  the 
temporary  moral  conventions  of  the  Scribe  or  the  Phaiisee,  for 
whom  the  quickening  truth  has  hardened  into  a  crust  of  tradition, 
which  impedes  al!  free  growth  aud  movement.  It  is  his  part  to  be 
through  his  finer  sympathies  and  through  his  imagination   a  moral 
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pioneer,  discovering  new  duties  of  the  heart  or  hand  or  head.  Bat 
to  quicken  a  new  life  in  men,  he  is  sometimes  compelled  to  wage 
war  against  a  morality  which  has  stiffened  into  mere  routine.  In 
every  epoch  when  the  moral  ardour  of  man  has  been  roused,  and  a 
vigorous  movement  initiated  in  favour  of  a  higher  or  a  wider  con- 
ception of  human  life,  the  reformers  have  had  to  face  the  reproach 
of  removing  ancient  landmarks — which  indeed  they  do — and  of 
endangering  the  settled  order  of  society.  We  can  easily  conceive 
how  dangerous  to  virtue  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  have 
appeared  to  an  old  Itoman  moralist — how  vulgar  and  popular  must 
have  appeared  the  new  emotional  movement  And  it  sometimes 
may  happen  that  the  reformers,  though  rendering  a  high  service  to 
humanity,  are  driven,  in  this  direction  or  in  that,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  ideas  forcing  them  forward,  or  by  the  exaltation  of  their  own 
enthusiasm,  beyond  the  bounds ;  they  are  human  instruments  of 
high  truths,  and  it  were  strange  if  they  did  not  mingle  an  element 
of  infirmity  and  error  with  what  they  achieve.  Our  duty  towards 
them  in  such  a  case  is  to  recognize  the  error,  to  condemn  it,  to 
forgive  the  erring  mortal,  and  to  remain  loyal  to  him  and  his  cause. 
Thus  at  the  present  moment,  should  we  see  a  woman  of  pure  and 
courageous  heart  widening,  by  life  or  by  literature,  the  accepted 
ideal  of  woman's  part  in  the  world,  and  asserting  her  right  to  spend 
her  treasures  of  love  and  devotion  in  the  attempt  to  check  or  remove 
some  of  the  foul  wrongs  and  injuries  and  unwholesome  sores  of 
humanity,  and  should  she  be  betrayed,  in  life  or  in  literature,  into 
error  or  excess  through  generous  zeal,  or  the  pressure  of  her  con- 
victions, we  must  judge  that  error  or  excess  severely,  and  condemn 
it  sternly,  and  forgive  it  freely,  and  remain  true  to  our  ne» 
reformer  and  the  cause  which  she,  encumbered  with  weakness, 
represents. 

Let  us  then  understand  that  these  two  reproaches  brought 
against  an  oViginal  writer — the  reproach  of  obscurity  and  the  reproach 
of  immorality — may  in  fact  signify  that  he  offers  some  precious  gift 
of  thought  or  passion  to  the  world,  which  as  yet  the  world  is  un- 
willing to  receive.  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  essay  on  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
contrasted  admirably  two  types  of  poet  or  artist — the  Conservatire 
poet  and  the  Movement  poet.  The  Conservative  poet,  resting  his 
inventions  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  settled  faith,  the  broad  basis  laid 
by  the  past,  will  attain,  with  little  struggle  if  he  be  a  man  of  high 
powers  and  rich  human  sympathy,  a  high  level  of  excellence,  and  he 
may  receive  an  immediate  and  wide  recognition.  Such  was  Walter 
Scott.  The  Movement  poet  is  in  some  respects  less  fortunate.  He 
wings  his  way  towards  radiant  apparitions  of  faiths,  hopes,  charities, 
whose  feet  have  not  yet  touched  the  earth.  Borne  forward  with 
aspiring  courage,  be  may  soar  straight  and  high^  but  also  he  may  be 
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caagtit  in  tempestuous  gales  too  strong  for  him,  aud  be  whirled  be 
knows  not  where.  Such  a  writer  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
accusations  of  obscurity  aud  immorality;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  for  lack  of  the  safeguards  of  organized  social  life,  from  which 
perhaps  he  hax  been  unjustly  cast  forth  as  a  rebel,  now  and  again 
faitiog  of  his  radiant  heights,  and  baffled  and  dispirited,  be  may  iu 
fact  sink  below  the  level  on  which  they  tread  safe,  who  have  no 
wings  to  soar. 

An  immense  and  sudden  popularity  can  belong  only  to  the  writer 
who  interprets  into  art  the  settled  feelings  and  established  convic- 
tions of  his  time,  or  to  him  who  stauds  ut  the  head  of  some  large 
advancing  movcmeut  already  orgauizcd.  It  can  never  belong,  at  the 
oatset,  to  one  who  goes  forward  alouc  as  a  pioneer.  Aud  popularity, 
of  course,  may  be  suddculy  attaiucd  by  the  charlatan  or  the  lucky 
retailer  of  moral  platitudes.  From  count  of  copies  sold  wc  cannot 
determine  whether  the  fortunate  author  be  a  Tapper  or  a  Scott.  Bat 
there  is  ouc  indication  of  the  presence  of  some  exceptional  quality  of 
genius  which  never  fails.  We  can  point  to  no  writer  who  drew 
early  to  his  side  a  small  band  of  eminent  disciples,  aud  at  the  same 
time  suffered  shame  aud  seofiing  or  total  neglect  from  the  crowd, 
who  did  not  iu  the  end  prove  a  power  iu  Itterature,  and  gradually 
win  acceptance  from  the  world.  Such  was  Wordsworth's  position  iq 
the  opeuiug  years  of  our  century  j  such  a  little  later  was  Shelley'a 
position,  Such  was  Carlyle's  half  a  century  siuce,  aud  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's at  a  date  more  recent.  Such  also  was  Jlr.  Whitman's  jwsitiou 
antil  of  late,  when  a  considerable  company  has  gathered  to  his  side 
and  the  voice  of  opposition  has  almost  fallen  silent. 

Now,  if  any  ouc  of  us  bo  drawn  towards  a  great  writer,  and 
resolve  that  in  spite  of  obstacles  he  will  iutcrpret,  for  his  owu  uso 
or  that  of  others,  the  writer's  meaning  aud  message,  the  first  thing 
to  attend  to  is  this — that  the  author  and  his  work  be  regarded  as  a 
whole  beaiing  on  life  as  a  whole.*  Our  prime  object  should  be  to 
get  into  living  relation  with  a  man ;  and  by  his  meaus,  with  the 
good  forces  of  Nature  and  humanity  which  play  iu  aud  through  him. 
This  aim  condemns  at  once  all  reading  for  pride  and  vain-glory  as 
wholly  astray,  aud  all  reading  for  scholarship  and  specialized  know- 
ledge as  partial  and  insufficient.  Wc  must  read  not  for  these,  but 
for  life ;  we  must  read  in  order  to  live.  Only  let  us  bear  iu  mind 
that  in  order  to  live  our  beat  life  we  do  not  chicHy  need  advice, 
direction,  instruction  (though  these  also  we  may  put  to  use);  we 
need  above  all  an  access  of  power  rightly  directed.  And  hence  we 
must  guard    against   the   growth   of  a    spirit   which   is   perpetually 

•  I  UoiTow  a  phriuR  from  Mr,  Krodoric  Harrison,  wlio  writes  in  lii«  cssny  on  "  Tlio 
Choice  of  Bo<ik»":  •"Tberu  id  tliia  aUuipniKiu  every  utroke  of  eightooiith-centurj-  work, 
— tlie  lialiit  vt  rogArding  tbingB  u  wIidIm  iwAiing  ou  life  tut  a  whole." 
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crating  the  didactic,  or  narrowing  power  into  preaching.  There  arc 
many  great  works  of  literature  autl  art  from  which  we  leara  little  or 
notbingj  at  least  consciously  or  in  set  term  and  phrase ;  but  we  go 
to  them  as  a  swimmer  goes  to  the  sea.  We  enter  bodily,  and  breast 
the  waves,  and  laugh  and  arc  glad,  and  cumc  forth  renewed  and 
saturated  with  the  breeze  and  the  brine,  a  sharer  in  the  free  and 
boandless  vitality  of  our  lover,  the  sea.  Vic  have  won  health  and 
vigour^  although  the  sea  has  only  sung  its  mysterious  choral  soog; 
and  the  waves  have  clapped  their  hands  around  usj  nor  has  ocean 
once  straitened  his  lips  to  utter  a  little  maxim  or  a  moral  sentence. 
And  with  such  writers  wc  may  he  trustful  and  generous,  and  pnt 
aside  the  petty  spiritual  prudence  which  it  is  well  that  wc  should 
make  use  of  when  we  go  to  one  who  is  chiefly  a  teacher.  Such  an 
oceanic  writer  as  Shakespeare  or  Goethe  may  contain  within  his  vast- 
ncss  some  things  that  belong  to  the  rankness  and  garbage  of  the  earth  ; 
but  80  antiseptic  is  his  large  and  free  vitality,  played  upon  by  the 
sun  and  breeze,  so  wholesome  is  his  invigorating  saltness,  th&t  we 
may  dash  fearlessly  across  the  breakers,  and  quit  hia  sands  and 
shallows  for  a  gleeful  adventure  in  the  deep. 

We  are  often  instructed  to  enter  on  the  study  of  a  great  writer  in 
a  spirit  of  reverence,  and  this  is  well  said  when  it  means  that  we 
should  be  neither  impertinent  nor  impatient ;  hut  it  is  ill  said  if  it 
tend  to  foster  in  us  the  spirit  of  hero-worship.  Approach  a  great 
writer  rather  in  the  spirit  of  cheerful  and  trustful  fraternity  ;  this  ia 
better  than  hero-worship  ;  and  do  homage  only  to  the  eternal  lava  of 
Nature  or  of  God.  llie  great  master  is  better  pleased  to  find  a 
brother  than  a  worshipper  or  a  serf;  and  only  to  a  brother,  no  matter 
th«ugh  he  be  a  younger  brother,  wilt  he  lay  bare  his  heart.  Safely 
the  master  has  no  particular  affection  for  tlie  idolatroua  coterie 
that  reprints  his  worst  verses,  with  a  monograph  ou  the  number  of 
occasions  on  which  he  turned  the  loops  of  his  y*s  and  g's  to  left  or 
right.  'Ihb  is  neither  literature  nor  life,  but  [ledantry  and  puerility. 
It  was  not  because  Carlyle  was  a  hero- worshipper  that  he  wrote  ao 
admirably  of  Burns  and  Johnson ;  it  wax  hec-ause  he  found  in  each  a 
brother-man,  and  took  the  hand  of  each  in  the  close  gnsp  of  fraternity. 
If  any  author  or  artist  lead  us  to  a  dim  shrine,  and  bid  us  bow  before  the 
idol  of  himself,  he  secludes  and  shnts  us  in  from  what  u  larger  and  better 
thau  himself;  but  indeed  what  a  great  writer  desires  hud  will  do  for 
nsj  if  we  permit  him,  is  to  bring  us  forth  into  the  bud  and  air,  and  ghra 
us  .strength  and  courage  to  enjoy  theui,  and  wisdom  to  go  our  way, 
cheerful  wanderers  over  a  wide  earth  under  an  open  heaven. 

Approaching  a  great  writer  in  this  spirit  of  courageous  and  affec- 
tionate fraternity,  we  need  all  our  forces  and  all  our  craft  for  the 
friendly  encotmter.  If  wc  lore  case  and  lethargy,  lot^aa  turn  in  good 
time  and  fly.     Hie  interpretation  of  literature,  l^  tiie  iatcrpcctatiOD 
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of  Nature,  ia  no  mere  record  of  facts;  it  is  no  catalogue  of  the 
items  which  make  up  a  book — such  catalogues  and  analyses  of  con- 
tents encumber  our  histories  of  literature  with  some  of  tlicir  dreariest 
pages.  The  interpretation  of  literature  exhibits  no  scries  of  dead 
items,  but  rather  the  life  and  power  of  one  mind  at  play  upon  another 
mind  duly  qualified  to  receive  and  manifest  these.  Hcuce,  one  who 
would  interpret  the  work  of  a  master  must  summon  up  all  his  powers, 
and  must  bu  alive  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  He  who  approach- 
ing his  author  as  a  whole^  bearing  upon  life  as  a  whole,  is  himself 
alive  at  the  greatest  possible  number  of  poiuts,  will  be  the  best  and 
truest  interpreter.  For  he  will  grasp  what  is  ceutralj  aud  at  the  same 
time  will  be  sensitive  to  the  value  of  all  details,  which  details  he  will 
perceive  not  isolated,  but  in  connection  with  one  another  and  with  the 
central  life  to  which  they  belong  and  from  which  they  proceed. 

In  the  first  stage  of  approach,  however,  the  critic,  while  all  the 
time  full  of  athletic  force,  must  cunningly  assume  a  passive  aspect, 
and  to  do  so  he  must  put  restraint  upon  his  own  vivacity  and  play 
of  mind.  His  aim  is  now  to  obtain  a  faithful  impression  of  the 
object.  His  second  movement  of  mind  will  be  one  of  recoil  and 
resilience,  whereby  liBTiug  received  a  pure  impression  of  the  object, 
be  tries  to  surprise  and  lay  hold  of  the  power  which  has  produced 
that  impression.  And  these  are  the  two  chief  processes  of  the 
critical  spirit  in  literature.  To  make  a  pure  observation  or  receive 
a  faithful  impression  calls  for  a  strenuous  patience  and  a  disinterest' 
edncss  that  arc  rare.  "  Receptiveness,"  Qeoi^  Eliot  has  said,  "  ia 
B  rare  and  massive  power  like  fortitude."  "  We  are  so  ready/' 
says  Goethe,  "  to  mix  up  our  own  imaginations,  opinions,  judgments, 
with  what  comes  under  our  notice,  that  we  do  not  long  retain 
the  quiet  position  of  observers.^*  The  peculiar  difficulty  in  the 
stndy  of  literature  and  art  of  observing  the  object  purely  arises 
innn  the  fact  that  in  making  the  observation  it  is  not  merely 
the  intellect  which  is  employed,  but  also  the  emotions.  AVe 
must  not  only  see  accurately,  but  feel  vividly  and  truly.  Of  what 
value,  for  example,  were  any  observation  of  a  lyric  of  Shelley's, 
unless  we  recognize  the  peculiar  delight  which  it  excites  ?  And  in 
order  to  do  this,  we  must  feel  that  delight  vividly  and  aright. 
But  the  moment  our  emotions  are  called  into  play  we  cease  to  be 
guided  by  the  dry  light  of  intellect ;  a  personal  factor  enters  to 
disturb  our  calculations.  If  only  we  could  be  an  instrument  of  rich 
tone  and  ample  compass,  perfectly  in  tune,  on  which  the  poet  might 
play,  capable  i)f  rendering  back  with  faultless  vibration  the  meaning 
of  hi*  every  touch.  Tbis  some  of  us  c?an  never  be.  or  auytbiug 
resemblbg  this.  In  matters  of  art  and  literature  there  is  an  election 
of  grace.  The  poet,  it  is  said,  is  born,  not  made  ;  he  is  in  fact  both 
boru  and  made.     The  lover  of  literature   is  also  born — bom  with  a 
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finer  seDsitivecess  than  other  iQGn,  and  Pope  wu  ia  Uic  rigbt  whes 
ho  said  of  poet  and  critic : 

"Bolb  moat  alik<>  from  bMv'n  dcnrc  their  Ug;ht; 
ThtM  bora  to  jndige,  u  well  u  thoae  to  wnu." 

But  happily  the  gift  of  a  capacity  to  enjoy  what  ia  beautiful  is  »id«^ 
distributed,  and  where  it  exists  in  any  dpgree  much  can  lie  done  to 
develop  the  capacity.  Id  a  very  rare  and  high  de^^n^e,  howcTcr,  tho 
gift  of  natural  acnsitiireness  is  not  common  ;  and  where  it  i«  intetise 
tu  quality  it  ia  sometimes  limited  in  range.  To  feel  widely  and  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  exquisitely  is  an  csceptional  gift.  From  those 
who  lie  open  to  only  a  few  impressions,  and  who  respond  to  thote 
few  impressions  with  peculiar  intensity^  arise  the  sects  and  heretics  of 
literature  and  art — unless  indeed  tbcy  acknowledge  their  owit  limited 
range,  and  put  their  gift  to  wisest  use.  But  as  the  sects  and  hcrc^ict 
in  religion  have  often  l>een  witnesses  at  a  particular  time  for  a  neg- 
lected truth,  so  also  have  been  the  sects  and  heresies  in  art  and 
literature.  What  constitutes  their  doctrine  a  heresy  ia  not  the  por* 
tion  of  truth  which  it  possesses,  but  the  falsehood  which  substitute* 
the  lesser  truth  for  the  greater,  or  a  part  for  the  whole.  They  gather 
around  some  master — never  oue  of  universal  power,  but  a  master  of 
narrow  range  and  exquisite  gift — and  they  call  themselves  a^cr  hi« 
name,  and  make  his  special  qualities  their  standard  of  judgment. 
They  arc  fostidioufc,  and  foKtidiousucss  always  u;eunB  the  prcsenuo  of 
a  narrow,  intense  sensibility,  lacking  the  larger  and  more  generoiii 
passions  which  arise  from  rich  sensitiveness  to  the  chief  sources  of 
emotion  in  human  life.  And  even  of  ciqiiisitcncRs  and  subtlety,  tbr 
very  highest  kind  is  attained  only  through  tlmt  larger  and  nchcr 
seusibility.  Tiie  A'cnus  of  Melos  is  not  only  freer  and  uublcr  than 
the  nearest  and  most  adored  ingenuity  of  the  (Irosvcnor  Gallery, bm 
her  beauty  ia  finer,  subtler,  and  more  exquisite. 

Those  who  feel  sanely  and  nobly  in  matters  of  literature  and  art 
keep  themselves  in  vital  relation  with  the  great  facts  and  lavs  of  life 
and  Nature,  and  refuse  to  immure  themselves  in  any  monaatcnr  of 
art,  or  of  su-called  culture.  And  the  great  facts  and  laws  of  lilr 
and  Nature  they  find  made  visible  and  vocal  in  the  bighcat  work* 
of  the  universal  masters  of  all  ages  and  lands.  In  keeping  close 
to  Homer,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Molierc,  Ccrraates, 
Goetlie,  wc  keep  close  not  to  literature  merely  but  to  life.  Wiih 
them  we  are  in  the  great  highway  of  life  ;  with  them  we  rock  ia  no 
sequestered  bay,  but  cross  Atlantic  and  TaciBc  Seas.  If  ikcx^an 
we  would  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  a  }>ersonal  disturbing  dement  in 
our  recognition  and  judgment  of  literature  and  art,  and  also  exdodc 
the  prejudices  ond  partialities  of  the  sects  and  schools,  wc  shall  do  v«II 
to  keep  constantly  in  the  company  of  some  one  of  the  (miva>al  writen^ 
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wliicli  means  keepiDg  in  relation  to  the  great  facts  and  lavs  of  life 
as  rendered  moat  truly  and  nobly  into  literature.  Thus  we  shall  be 
members  of  the  Ouc  Catholic  Church  of  literature,  and  shall  run 
small  risk  of  being  deduced  by  the  allurement  of  any  sect  or  heresy, 
for  indeed  we  shall  be  able  to  retrognize  and  appropriate  for  a 
catholic  purpose  whatever  negleete^l  truth  the  »ect  or  heresy  may 
proclaim.  If  we  are  faithful  children  of  this  Catholic  Church  of 
literature  and  art,  it  will  not  prcatly  matter  who  may  be  the  biabop 
of  our  pnrticuinr  diocese — Shakespeare,  Homer,  Dante,  Goethe, 
Cervantes,  Molierc;  any  one  of  them  will  teach  us  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  art — *'qnod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus." 
Only  let  him  really  shapes  and  form  us,  let  hiui  produce  his  full  in- 
fluence, let  him  drive  the  truth  deep  into  our  heart — to  accomplish 
which  he  must  have  ampio  opportunity  and  time.  AVe  shall  not 
grow  really  wiser  by  running  from  teacher  to  teacher,  quitting  each 
before  he  has  done  half  his  work.  It  is  well  perhaps  to  have  a 
uotiou  as  to  what  arc  the  hundred  best  books  ;  but  it  is  folly  to 
suppose  that  we  can  really  make  acijuaintance  with  half  a  hundred 
teachers.  Kach  teaches  the  truth  universal,  but  in  his  own  way  and 
with  his  own  methods,  and  to  submit  ourselves  to  any  one  is  a 
discipline.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility  while  we  are  undergoiug 
the  peculiar  and  exacting  discipline  of  Goethe  to  undergo  at 
the  same  time  the  peculiar  and  exacting  discipline  of  Dante.  But 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  years  wc  can  do  this ;  and  some  of 
ns  who  are  studious  of  perfection  may  strive  to  pass  through 
rariotis  nUes  of  discipline,  in  attempting  which  we  should  choose 
masters  like  Dante  and  Goethe,  who,  while  each  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  time,  and  each  an  intcrpretei  of  the  catholic  truth  of  human 
life,  yet  ililTer,  each  from  the  other,  as  widely  as  is  permitted 
to  interpreters  of  the  truth  imiversal.  To  submit  ourselves  to 
as  many  masters  as  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  is 
peihaps  as  much  as  can  really  )>e  accomplished  in  a  lifetime;  for  we 
too  have  to  live,  and  our  master's  teaching  is  never  more  than 
notional  unless  we  put  it  into  use  and  effect  in  our  own  lives. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  recommcnde<l  that  wc  should  always 
hare  in  our  mind  lines  and  expressions  of  the  great  masters,  trhich 
may  aerrc.  he  says,  as  a  touchstone  to  other  poetry.  "  Of  course/' 
he  adds,  *'  we  are  not  to  require  this  other  poetry  to  resemble  thera ; 
it  may  be  very  dissimilar.  But  If  wc  have  any  tact,  we  shall  find 
them,  when  we  have  lodged  them  well  in  our  minds,  an  infallible 
touchstone  for  detecting  the  presence  or  absence  of  high  poetic 
quality  in  all  other  poetry  which  we  may  place  beside  them."  He 
instances,  among  others,  the  words  in  Ilomcr  addressed  by  Achilles 
to  the  suppliant  Frinm : 
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"  Nay,  and  thou  too,  old  mail,  ia  former  days  wast,  as  we  hear, 
happy ;"  and  Dante's  simple,  but  perfect,  single  line  : 

"  In  la  sua  volontade  &  nostra  pace," 
"  la  His  will  is  our  peace ;"  and  Shakespeare's : 

"  Wilt  tbon  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mart 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  hrMa 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperiooa  8Ui;ge ;" 

and  Milton's : 

*'  Darken 'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archougel:  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  lutrench'd,  and  oare 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek." 

It  would  need  Mr.  Matthevr  Arnold's  tact  to  assay  poetry  by  such 
a  method  as  this ;  but  after  all  only  his  metaphor  is  wrong,  not  hit 
meaniug.  Such  a  passage  of  flawless  poetry  as  any  one  of  those 
quoted  is  not  a  touchstone  to  apply  to  other  passages  of  poetry,  bat 
a  tuning-fork  to  ring  for  ourselves ;  and  if  we  do  not  answer  true,  we 
had  better  not  proceed  with  our  observation  of  any  other  piece  of 
poetry,  for  we  cannot  hope  that  our  observation  will  be  pure.  We 
are  out  of  tune  with  the  highest. 

While  submitting  ourselves  patiently  and  disinterestedly  to  the 
impression  of  the  object,  and  holding  our  own  vivacity  in  check,  we 
are  not  really  passive.  We  are  not  as  wax  which  rQceires  the 
impression  of  a  seal,  for  in  this  case  the  wax  is  instinct  with  li&, 
and  moves  towards  the  seal,  and  clings  around  and  into  it.  In  this 
patient  energizing  of  the  mind  to  receive  a  true  impression  or  to 
make  a  pure  observation,  we  should  above  all  endeavour  to  distin- 
guish the  relative  values  in  the  object ;  what  is  central  in  the  object 
should  be  central  for  us,  and  each  detail  should  be  perceived  in 
relation  to  the  centre.  There  is  a  criticism  which  delights  in 
pointing  out  the  "  beauties  "  of  an  author,  sometimes  to  the  obscuring 
of  the  total  impression  of  his  work.  In  tMs  criticism  Xieigh  Hnnt 
was  pre-eminent ;  his  pleasure  in  dainty  phrases  and  exquisite  lines 
was  so  quick  and  fine,  that  he  could  not  let  them  remain  quietly  in 
their  right  places,  but  in  his  eager  and  almost  sensuous  delight  he 
must  put  in  his  thumb,  and  pick  out  his  poetical  plums,  exclmiming, 
"  What  a  good  critic  am  1 1"  With  Leigh  Hunt  the  parts  become 
often  more  important  than  the  whole.  He  emphasises  and  nnder- 
liues  each  curious  felicity  of  diction  until  we  forget  that  fine  lines 
and  phrases  must  grow  out  of  the  heart  of  the  subject,  if  they  are 
not  to  wither  like  the  rootless  blossoms  stuck  in  a  child's  flower-bed. 
And  yet  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  critic  with  many  admirable  qaalitiea,aiid 
was  swift  and  generous  in  his  recognition  of  genius  as  yet  nntuiitA 
by  the  world.  What  other  critic  has  ever  had  the  happineu  to 
make  discovery  in  one  short  article  of  two  such  poets  as  those  dii- 
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covered  by  Leigh  Huut  in  his  article  entitled  "  Youug  Poets,"  in 
the  Examinn-  fur  1810?  Oue  of  the  tiro  had  published  a  slender 
vohimc  of  verse  in  the  preceding  spring,  and  one  had  priuted  a  few 
sonnets  in  a  newspaper.  The  first  of  these  became  the  author  of 
"  Prometheus  Unbound  ;"  and  the  second  the  author  of  "  Hyperion."* 

Such  indicating  of  what  is  obvious  as  vc  often  find  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  essays  has  been  nicknamed  "  signpost  criticism."  Yet  ho 
muttt  indeed  be  a  traveller  of  rare  experience  and  sagacity  who 
has  never  felt  grateful  for  a  signpost.  On  a  straight  unbroken 
road  it  is  an  impertinence  to  advise  the  wayfarer  how  to  advance. 
But  among  mountain  tracts,  where  the  mists  descend,  we  may 
well  consult  a  guide.  And  to  study  any  great  author  is  to 
traverse  a  diBicult  mountain  range,  or  if  he  be  an  author  of  vast 
width,  as  Goethe  was,  it  is  tu  traverse  a  series  of  mountain  ranges. 
A  modest  pcdestriauj  if  he  desire  before  nightfall  to  reach  some 
de5nitc  point  (and  the  night  at  farthest  is  not  far  otT)  may  rejoice  to 
be  saved  from  objectless  wanderings  or  to  bo  turned  aside  from 
cnCeriDg  a  cul-de-sac. 

Wheuj  after  a  period  of  patience  and  observation,  the  student  of 
literature  has  obtained  a  faithful  impression  of  the  object,  he  casts 
bis  self-restraiut  aside,  and  Icajn  or  darts  forward  to  discover  if  pos- 
sible the  law  governing  the  phenomena  which  he  has  observed. 
They  are  not  isolated  phenomena  ;  they  belong  to  an  organic  whole; 
they  are  determined  by  the  law  of  its  life.  What,  then,  is  that 
Uw  ?  Sometimes  the  unity  of  a  work  of  literature  or  art  is  found 
is  a  single  dominant  conceptiou  ;  sometimes  in  a  dominant  passion; 
sometimes  in  a  single,  low-toned  mood  of  miud  :  sometimes  in  a 
harmonious  sequeuce  or  suite  of  emotions ;  sometimes  in  a 
character ;  sometimes  in  an  action ;  sometimes  in  action,  character 
and  passion  united.  Tu  each  case  wc  form  a  hypothesis  as  to  the 
motive  of  the  composition,  and  endeavour  to  colligate  the  facta 
under  that  hypothesis.  Should  our  hypothesis  fail  to  colligate  the 
faeta^  we  reject  it  and  try  another  and  yet  another.  Not  that  the 
skilful  critic  of  literature  will  care  to  present  the  public  with  any- 
thing which  has  a  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific  aspect.  His  theoiy 
as  to  the  motive  of  a  work  of  art  is  not  obtruded  as  theory,  hut  it 
determines  his  point  of  view,  and  enables  him  to  exhibit  the  life  of 
the  composition,  where  otherwise  he  conld  do  no  more  thau  set  forth 
a  series  of  dead  items  and  details.  Occasionally  he  can  at  once  aud 
without  hesitation  put  his  finger  on  the  precise  motive  of  a  work — it 
b  some  single  definite  conception.  Thus  amid  alt  the  varied  imagery 
of  Keats'  "  Ode  on  Melancholy  "  the  idea  of  the  poem  stands  forth. 
llie  melancholy   of  melancholies,    Keats  would  say  to  us,  is  that  of 

•  A  ttiinl  ii:u;ic  iticIuJcd  tn  LeigU  Hant's  poetical  propljecy  wu  thstof  Keats'  friend. 
Joba  UuniltDn  Rcyoolda, 
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joy  which  must  pass  away,  and  of  beauty  which  must  fade  and 
die. 

"  She  dwells  with  Beaatv— Beanty  that  must  die 

And  Joy,  whose  haDd  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Uidding  adieu." 

And  here  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  watch  the  idea  in  its 
inception,  and  assist,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  act  of  creation ;  for  we 
know  the  earlier  opening  of  the  ode,  rejected  by  Keats  because  the 
raw-head  and  bloody-bones  conception  embodied  in  those  rejected 
lines  was  felt  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  ^neral  effect  of 
luxurious  tenderness. 

In  studying  more  complex  works  we  must  guard  against  looking 
for  a  thought,  or  a  truth,  or  an  abstract  notion,  or  a  doctrine,  or  a 
passion,  or  even  a  character  or  an  action  as  central ;  and  especially 
in  the  study  of  dramatic  poetry  we  should  resist  the  tendency  to 
excessive  simplifying  of  motives.  Ordinarily  in  the  drama — always 
in  the  Shakespearean  drama — an  action,  a  character,  and  a  passion 
are  inextricably  twisted  together  to  make  the  central  knot  of  life,  the 
heart,  which  sends  its  life-blood  pulsing  through  every  member  of  the 
whole.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  drama  of  ideal  passion,  in  which 
the  characters  are  created  as  mere  vehicles  for  the  passion  which 
forms  the  real  subject  of  the  play.  Thus  in  each  of  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare's  greatest  contemporary,  Marlowe,  the  protagonist  is 
a  single  dominant  passion,  exalted  to  heroic  proportions,  and  using 
the  character  of  the  chief  person  of  the  drama  as  the  field  for  its 
display.  In  "  Tamburlaine,"  the  Scythian  king  is  of  .dramatic  value 
only  as  be  incarnates  the  lust  of  power,  which  finds  its  manifesta- 
tion in  him.  Nor  in  the  play  which  bears  his  name  is  Dr.  Faustnsso 
much  the  dramatic  centre  as  is  the  lust  of  knowledge — of  knowledge 
as  a  means  to  power — which  possesses  and  dominates  the  ambitioos 
student  of  the  magic  arts.  This  is  not  Shakespeare's  method.  And 
if  wc  would  learn  by  unhappy  example  the  danger  of  the  attempt  to 
reduce  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  an  abstraction  or  an  idea, 
we  have  but  to  glance  into  the  criticisms  of  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice"  by  eminent  German  scholars.  It  was  Shakespeare's  pur- 
pose in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  says  Gervinia,  to  delineate  man 
in  relation  to  property.  Ko,  declares  Ulrici,  for  its  ideal  unity  lies 
in  the  principle  summumjus  summa  injuria,  a  view  on  which  Botschcr 
improves  by  exhibiting  the  topic  of  the  play  as  "  the  dialectics  of 
abstract  right."  For  a  modest  English  critic  the  play  has  no  other 
centre  than  the  Merchant  placed  between  Shylock  and  Portia,  with  the 
passion  of  generosity  and  mercy  set  over  against  the  passion  of  vindictive 
bate,  and  a  three-times  varied  action — ^the  story  of  the  caskets,  the  story 
of  the  pound  of  fiesh,  and  the  story  of  the  rings — strong  together 
upon  the  thought  of  how  promises  and  bonds  and  inherited  obliga- 
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tions  »Iioul(l  be  regarded ;  an  action  brightly  serious  in  the  casket 
story,  tragic  in  the  story  of  the  merchant's  bond,  and  closing  with 
play  and  laughter  in  the  jest  of  the  betrothal  rings. 

The  happiest  moment  in  the  hours  of  study  of  a  critic  of  literature 
is  when  seemingly  by  some  divination,  but  really  as  the  result  of 
patient  observation  and  thought,  he  lights  upon  the  central  motive  of 
a  great  irork.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  onler  begins  to  form  itself  from 
the  crovd  and  chaos  of  his  impressions  and  ideas.  There  is  a  moving; 
hither  and  thither,  a  grouping  or  co-ordiaatiug  of  all  his  recent 
experiences,  which  goes  on  of  its  own  accord,  and  every  ioatant  his 
vision  becomes  clearer,  and  new  meanings  disclose  themselves  in  what 
had  been  lifeless  and  uuilluminatcd.  It  seems  as  if  be  could  even 
xtand  by  the  artist's  side  and  co-operate  with  him  in  the  process  of 
creating.  AVith  such  a  scuiic  of  joy  upon  him,  the  critic  will  think 
it  uo  hard  task  to  follow  the  artiat  to  the  sources  &om  whence  he  drew 
his  material — it  mny  be  some  dull  chapter  in  au  ancient  chronicle, 
or  some  gross  tale  of  passion  by  an  Italian  novelist — and  he  will 
stand  by  and  watch  with  exquisite  pleasure  the  artist  handling  that 
crude  material,  and  rcfashioniujc  and  rcfiuiug  it,  and  breathing  into 
it  the  breath  of  a  higher  life.  Even  the  minutest  difference  of  text 
between  an  author'a  earlier  and  later  draft,  or  a  first  and  second 
edition,  has  now  tjccorac  a  point  not  for  dull  commcntatorship,  but  u 
point  of  life,  at  which  ho  may  touch  with  his  linger  the  puUc  uf  the 
creator  in  bis  fervour  of  creation. 

From  each  siuglc  work  of  a  great  author  we  advance  to  his  total 
work,  and  thcucc  to  the  man  liimscH — to  the  heart  and  brain  from 
which  all  this  manifold  world  of  wi^om  and  wit  and  passion  and 
beauty  baa  proceeded.  Here  again,  before  we  adtlress  ourselves  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  author's  mind,  we  patiently  submit  ourselves 
to  a  vast  scries  of  impressions.  And  in  accordance  with  Bacon's 
maxim  that  a  prudent  interrogation  is  the  half  of  knowledge,  it  is  well 
to  provide  ourselves  with  a  number  of  well-cuusidercd  ijuestions 
which  we  may  address  to  our  author.  Let  us  cross-examine  him  a« 
students  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  find  replies  in  his  written 
words.  Are  his  senses  vigorous  and  5ne  ?  Docs  he  sec  colour 
as  well  as  form  ?  Docs  he  dcliglit  in  all  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing — the  voices  of  Nature,  and  the  melody  and 
harmonics  of  the  art  of  man  ?  Thus  Wordsworth,  exquisitely 
Qt^nixcd  for  enjoying  and  interpreting  all  natural,  and,  if  we  may 
so  say,  homeless  and  primitive  sounds,  had  little  feeling  for  tfu- 
delights  of  music.  Can  he  enrich  his  poetry  by  gifts  from  the 
sense  of  smelt,  as  did  Keats,  or  is  his  nose,  like  Wordsworth's,  au  idle 
promontory  projecting  into  a  desert  air  ?  Has  he,  like  Browning,  a 
rigorous  pleasure  in  all  strenuous  muscular  movements,  or  does  he, 
like  Shelley,  live  rapturously  in  the  finest  nervous  thrills  ?     Jlow  does 
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he  experience  and  interpret  the  feeling  of  sex,  and  in  what  p»rt^  of 
his  eutire  nature  docs  that  feeling  fmd  its  elevating  conncctioiis  and 
associations  ?  What  are  bis  special  intellectual  powers  ?  Is  hi« 
intellect  combative  or  contemplative?  What  arc  the  laws  which 
chiefly  preside  over  the  associations  of  bis  ideas  ?  What  arc  the 
emotions  which  he  feels  most  strongly  ?  and  how  do  bis  emotions 
coalesce  with  one  another?  Wonder,  terror,  awe,  love,  grief,  hope, 
despondency,  the  benevolent  nff'ections,  admiration,  the  religious 
sentiment,  the  moral  sentiment,  the  emotion  of  power,  irascible 
emotion,  ideal  emotion — Imw  do  these  make  themselves  felt  in  and 
through  his  writings?  What  is  his  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  the  ladlcrons?  Ts  he  of  weak  or  vigorous  wilt?  In  the 
conflict  of  motives,  which  class  of  motives  with  him  is  likely  to  pre- 
dominate?  Is  he  framed  to  believe  or  framed  to  doubt?  Is  be 
prudent,  just,  temperate:  or  the  reverse  of  these  ?  These  and  such  like 
questions  are  not  to  be  crudely  and  formally  proposed,  but  are  to  be 
used  with  tact;  nor  should  the  critic  press  for  hard  aud  definite 
answei^,  but  know  how  skilfully  to  glean  its  meaning  from  an  evasion. 
It  is  a  dull  cross-eiamincr  who  will  invariably  follow  the  scheme 
which  he  has  thought  out  aud  prepared  beforehand,  aud  who  cannot 
vary  his  questions  to  surprise  or  beguile  tlie  truth  from  an  nnwilling 
witness.  But  the  tact  which  comes  from  natural  gift  an<l  from 
experience,  may  be  well  supported  by  something  of  method — metbori 
well  hidden  away  from  the  surface  and  from  sight. 

Tliis  may  be  termed  the  psychological  method  of  study.  But  we 
may  also  follow  a  more  objective  method.  Taking  the  chief  themes 
with  which  literature  and  art  are  conversant — God,  external  NatorCj 
humanity — we  may  inquire  how  our  author  baa  dealt  with  each  of 
these.  What  is  his  theology,  or  his  philosophy  of  the  universe 'r 
By  which  we  mean  no  abstract  creed  or  doctrine,  but  the  tides  and 
currents  of  feeling  and  of  faith  as  well  as  the  tendeuciea  and 
conclusions  of  the  intellect.  Under  wbat  aspect  has  this  goodly 
frame  of  things,  in  whose  midst  wc  are,  revealed  itself  to  him  V 
How  has  he  regarded  aud  interpreted  the  life  of  man  ?  Under 
each  of  these  great  themes  a  multitude  of  subordinate  topics  arc 
included.  And  alike  in  this  and  in  what  we  have  termed  the 
psychological  method  of  study,  we  shall  gain  double  results  if  wp 
examine  a  writer's  works  in  the  order  of  their  chronology,  and  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  growth  and  development  of  his  poven, 
and  the  widening  and  decjiening  of  bis  relations  with  man,  witJi 
external  Nature,  and  with  that  Supreme  Power,  uukuovrn  yet  wdl 
known,  of  which  Nature  and  man  are  the  manifestation.  As  to  the 
study  of  an  artist's  technical  qualities,  this,  by  virtue  of  the  fart 
that  he  is  an  artist,  is  of  capital  imirt>rtance;  and  it  may  oftou  be 
asvociated  with  the  stndy  of  that  which  his  technique  is  employrd 
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to  express  and  render — the  characteristics  of  his  mind,  and  of  the 
vision  which  he  has  attained  of  the  external  universe,  of  humanity 
and  of  God. 

Of  all  our  study  the  last  end  and  aim  should  he  to  ascertain  hov 
a  great  writer  or  artist  has  served  the  life  of  man ;  to  ascertain  this, 
to  bring  home  to  ourselves  as  large  a  portion  as  may  be  of  the  gain 
wherewith  he  has  enriched  human  life,  and  to  render  access  to  that 
store  of  wisdom,  passion,  and  power  easier  and  surer  for  others.  If 
our  study  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  enrich  the  life  of  man,  it  is 
but  a  drawing  of  vanity  with  cart-ropes,  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  or 
at  best  a  busy  idleness. 

EOWABD    DoWOSN. 


PEASANT  PROPERTY  IN  FRANCE. 


IN  au  article  ia  the  Contemporarv  Review  of  October,  1883,  Mr. 
John  lUe  discusses  tLe  decay  of  the  yeomanry,  or  peasant  pro* 
prietors  of  England;  and  he  concludes  his  survey  vith  a  forecast  of 
the  future,  which  implies  tlicir  possible  revival.  Mr.  llae's  very 
interesting  observations  mi;^ht  find  their  counterpart  in  a  French 
article  on  the  increase  of  the  peasant  proprietary  in  France.  Before 
dealing  with  the  present  siluation^  on  which  1  propose  to  dwell  a 
littlcj  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  Iiow  this  tucrcosc  has  cotnc  about. 
History  alone  can  tell  us  what  part  has  been  taken  in  the  formation 
of  this  class  by  natural  causes,  and  what  by  artiticiaL  Now  without 
undertaking  to  show  how  much  the  natural  causes  arc  to  be  preferred 
to  the  artificial,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  involving  those  acts  of 
spoliation  and  violence  which  must  leave  behind  them  deep-seated 
enraitics.  I  regard  it  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  small  properties 
are  in  France  a  natural  result  of  physical  causes  and  of  our  moral 
and  social  condition.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  consider  the  system 
exclusively  Prench.  Far  from  it.  J  regard  it  as  destined  in  the 
long  run  to  extend  to  all  countries.  It  is  to  be  found  at  this 
momeut  even  in  America,  that  land  of  great  estates,  where, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  it  is  rapidly  growing,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  admits  of  it,  it  will  be 
the  same  in  England,  as  soon  as  law  and  custom  liarc  lost  a  Uttic  of 
their  aristocratic  character.  What  I  wish  to  assert  here  is  simply 
lliis — that  the  system  naturally  took  its  rise  in  a  country  wliere  there 
has  always  been  a  certain  reaction  aj^ainst  extreme  iucijualitics.  If 
France  has  not  always  been,  what  she  essentially  is  at  present,  a 
democratic  country,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  France 
bos  always  tended  to  break  up,  and,  so  to   speak,  to  range 
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roxrs  and  sort  itself  into  sizes.  Land  and  capital  hare  hitherto  been 
alike  in  this ;  and  they  arc  so  now,  with  better  reason  than  ever.  I 
say  with  better  reason  than  ever^  because  the  influence  of  law  is  now 
added  to  that  of  custom,  already  so  strong  aoaongst  the  most  nnmerous 
class  of  landowners,  who  had  no  share  in  the  special  privileges  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  a  minority  in  tlic  times  preceding  the 
Revolution.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  mode  of  regarding  the  system 
of  small  properties  no  longer  finds  any  dissentients  ia  France,  not 
even  in  what  may  be  called  the  aristocratic  classes,  nor  among  the 
"  Legitimists  "  most  attached  to  the  past. 

It  is  only  when  wc  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Hcstoration,  in 
1814  and  1H15,  when  returning  royalty  brought  back  with  it  a  class 
of  emigrant  nobles,  animated  by  the  most  ardent  reactionary  spirit, 
that  we  encounter  a  prevalent  opinion  which  saw  little  hut  disadvan- 
tage in  the  existence  of  small  rural  properties.  This  class  waa  not 
simply  bent  on  recovering  its  property ;  it  cherished  the  uotiou  of 
constituting  a  real  territorial  aristocracy,  based  on  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  substitution,  and  supported,  moreover,  by  excessively 
high  protective  duties  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  At  that  time 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  England ;  but  while  the  Liberal  party 
coveted  her  political  liberties,  the  party  of  the  ancien  rc//ime  would 
gladly  have  contented  itself  with  appropriating  the  aristocratic 
elements  to  be  found  in  her  constitution  and  laws.  Economic 
preferences  as  to  the  dimensions  of  agricultural  properties  and  the 
mode  of  their  cultivation  were  almost  always  determined  by  political 
opinion ;  at  the  present  day,  the  only  dispute  is  as  to  what  limits 
it  is  desirable  to  place  to  the  multiplication  of  small  proprietorships; 
and  the  attack  is  directed  only  against  obviously  excessive  partition 
of  the  land. 

This  excessive  partition  is  attributed  by  many  of  its  opponents  to 
the  law  of  succession  which,  nnder  the  Code  Cieil  of  the  Revolution, 
requires  equal  division  amongst  all  the  children,  subject  to  certain 
reservations.  This  law  of  equal  partition  is  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
school  of  social  economy  founded  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
M.  Lc  Play.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  in  some  of 
its  effects;  but  I  duubt  whether  thexe  disadvautages  would  be 
remedied  by  giving  absolute  liberty  of  bequest.  Equal  inheritance 
has  become  a  part  of  the  national  manners  and  customs,  and  ban 
passed,  so  to  speak,  into  the  very  blood  ot  all  Frenchmen.  Tlie  law 
of  succession  leaves  one  share  disposable  by  will,  but  nobody  ever 
avails  himself  of  the  provision.  Even  the  great  lando\niere,  who  love 
to  boast,  in  theory,  the  superiority  of  large  estates  and  of  cultivation 
on  a  lai^c  scale,  themselves  parcel  out  their  land  in  order  to  let  or 
sell  more  cosily.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  criticise  where  the  division 
is  really  excessive  j  but  it   is  not  fair  to  exaggerate  Che  gravity  and 
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extent  of  the  evil.  The  acbool  of  M.  Le  Play  cauoot,  however,  af 
the  utmost,  be  considered  hostile  iu  princijile  to  the  ciistencc  of  small 
properties.  The  master  himself,  whose  doctrines  are  accepted  and 
reiterated  by  his  disciples  with  almost  religious  docility  and  venerm- 
tion,  pays  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  little  rural  estates  cultivated 
by  robust  and  industrioua  peasants. 

But  has  criticism  always  conQned  itself  vithin  these  limits  'i 
Have  wc  cot  kcd  it  take  of  late  a  somewhat  more  systematic  cha- 
racter  7  Have  wc  not  had  recent  evidence  of  a  more  distinctly  hostile 
disposition?  Lady  Vcrney^s  brilliant  but  dolorous  pictures  afford 
the  answer  to  this  question.  While  they  certainly  do  honour  to  her 
distinguishfd  talent^  it  is  open  to  dispute  whether  they  testify  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  exact  impartiality  of  her  pencil,  and  whether 
they  do  not  throw  into  the  shade  some  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  the  subject  in  order  to  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  some  of  the 
less  important.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  ahrcwdnees  of 
her  satire  and  the  very  eccentricity  of  her  opinions  are  elements  of 
success ;  but,  in  the  interests  of  tmthj  political  economy  and  statis- 
tics are  subject  to  somewhat  more  severe  conditions.  Lady  Vemey 
does  me  the  honour  to  cite  mc,  ami  to  borrow  some  descriptive  pas- 
sages from  my  Breton  studies.  These  isolated  passages  are  very  far 
from  represeutiug^  the  whole  of  my  view  even  with  regard  to  Brit- 
tany ;  while,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  they  do  not  represent  it 
at  all.  As  I  am  anxious  to  proceed  to  more  general  considerations, 
■  I  will  not  stay  to  wrangle  with  Lady  Verney  over  points  of  detail 
which  might  have  been  passed  over  altogether  in  silence  if  she  had 
not  attempted  to  use  them  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  peasant 
properties.  For  instance,  when  Lady  Veruey  says  that  there  are 
peasants  iu  France  who  have  a  fair  chance  of  living  and  dying  with- 
out ever  having  seen  a  tree,  or  when,  ou  the  line  from  Paris  to 
I  Dijon,  she  counts  only  three  chest  nut -trees  along  the  road,  and  does 
not  deign  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the  forest  of  Fontaincbleau,  the 
observation  might  be  passed  over  as  a  mere  inadvertence  or  gratui- 
tous assertion.  But  when  she  attributes  this  curious  lack  of  trees  in 
one  of  the  best  wooded  countries  in  existence  to  the  prevalence  of 
small  properties,  she  draws  a  deduction  which  must  be  dealt  with  at 
least  iu  passing.  Wc  may  finish  witli  this  point  of  detail  by  ohserr- 
ing,  iu  opposition  to  the  ricw  put  forward  by  Lady  Verney,  that 
small  properties,  so  far  from  tending  to  the  destructiou  of  trees,  tend 
rather  to  their  conservation,  I  would  ask  any  who  are  inclioed 
to  share  Lady  Vcrncy's  opinion  to  look  at  those  vast  regions  in 
Normandy,  Vendee,  and  other  provinces,  where  a  great  part  of  tlie 
ground  is  occupied  by  peasant  proirerties,  and  where  tlic  country  it 
so  finely  wooded  that  it  goes  by  the  name  o(  the  Bocage.  Seen 
from  the  hilU  above,  the  country  looks  like  a  forest,  so  great  n  th« 
mass  of  the  plantations  which  serve  as  boundaries  to  the  various  plots. 
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The  tendency  to  felling  is  much  more  noticeable  under  the  ffiande 
cttifure,  which  denudes  its  plains  because  the  shadnw  thi-owu  by 
the  trees,  and  the  interference  of  their  roots  irith  more  lucrative 
prodactSj  make  them  on  tlie  whole  more  injuriouft  than  useful. 
Besides,  is  tliere  anything  extraordinary  in  seeing  no  trees  in  certain 
parts  of  a  country?  Is  it  not  the  same  with  other  oonntries? 
When  you  find  a  lack  of  trees  in  ti  district  where  there  are  small 
properties,  does  it  necessarily  foUow  that  the  small  properties 
hare  caused  the  lack  of  trees  ?  It  is  just  a  little  too  unfur  to 
make  peasant  properties  a  soi-t  of  seBpcgoat  for  all  the  ills  and 
all  the  penury  you  chance  upon  in  your  travels.  Thus,  when  the 
author  of  "  Peasant  Properties"  points  out  that  the  Savoyards  are 
cttzemely  poor — which,  by  the  way,  is  not  exactly  a  discovery — why 
miHt  she  forthwith  lay  it  to  the  account  of  their  owning  a  little  hit 
of  laud  ?  Does  not  their  poverty  sufilciently  explain  itself,  as  you 
stand  among  their  mountains  with  a  desert  before  you,  and  your 
feet  in  the  snow  or  on  the  stones  ?  Are  the  rocks  and  the  nnuw, 
too,  diabolic  inveutiona  of  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  ? 
Even  in  her  most  piuradoxical  mood  the  gifted  authoress  would  shrink 
from  hazarding  such  a  suggestion. 

But  I  too  may  claim  to  have  travelled  a  little  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  France,  and  studied  their  condition ;  I  too  may  claim  to 
offer  my  testimony  on  the  subject.  This  testimony  I  was  indeed 
requested  to  give,  when  that  section  of  the  Institute  to  which  I  belong 
entrusted  mc  with  the  task  of  investigating  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  material  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  France, 
without  prejudice  either  against  it  or  in  its  favour.  And  I  must 
surely  have  had  this  modest  merit  of  impartiality,  since  my  report, 
both  for  good  and  for  evil,  has  several  times  been  quoted  in  behalf 
of  theories  which  arc  none  of  mine.  In  other  works  on  political 
economy  I  have  developed  ideas,  maintained  a  proposition,  defended 
a  cause.  In  this  I  contine  myself  to  simply  obserriug,  and  drawing 
certain  deductions  which  appear  to  me  to  follow  necessarily  from  my 
observations. 


I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  a  brief  justification  of  the 
assertion  that  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  agricultural  proper- 
ties is  in  France  a  natural  fact.  A  mere  glance  at  the  configuration 
of  the  ground,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
climate  is  enough  to  show  that  the  country,  to  a  great  extent  at  any 
rate,  is  made  for  this  sort  of  division.  One  is  struck  at  first  sight 
with  the  extraordinary  variety  which  is  the  characteristic  of  French 
agriculture.  It  combines  the  products  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe.  It  lends  itself  to  the  growth  of  what  I  may  call  quite  an 
eucyclo|)^tc  variety  of  crops,  indigenous  or  naturalised.     Wheat  pre- 
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dominates,  of  course;  but  vitliout  dcuying  the  manifest  advantages  to 
be  obtained  from  lai^e  farming,  there  is  no  question  that  properties 
of  medium  size,  and  even  quite  small  ones,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
absolutely  30  smalt  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  machinery,  lend  them- 
selves quite  successfully  to  wheat  cultivation.  But  there  is  so  much 
else  besides  wheat.  A  very  important  place  is  6Ucd  by  products 
which  especially  need  manual  labour  iu  their  eultivaiiou,  and  by  those 
which  chiefly  depend  on  climate  and  soil,  atich  as  the  vine,  the  oUr^ 
and  a  multitude  of  other  fruit-trees.  Horticulture,  a^aln,  must  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  sources  of  the  national  wealth,  and  so  must 
market  gardcniag.  This  last  works  to  great  advantage  on  small  pro- 
perties; while  the  growth  of  the  towns  and  the  new  facilities  of 
transport  arc  oflering  immense  opportunities  for  its  expansion.  Thi» 
form  of  cultivation  is  far  from  having  reached  the  end  of  its  con- 
quests ;  it  opens  a  wide  prospect  in  the  future  to  the  small  French 
landowner.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  his  Promised  Land  ;  it  is  a  field  iu 
which  he  ^-ill  fight  many  a  battle  yet.  Success  cannot  be  doobtful, 
on  a  soil  which  has  yet  to  be  fully  cleared  and  may  undei-gn  great 
improvements.  In  a  luxurious  country  like  ours  this  industry  has 
the  double  recommendation  of  supplying  in  abundance  those  nourish- 
ing and  agreeable  products  for  which  the  demand  at  home  is  con- 
stantly rising,  while  they  arc  also  exported  at  high  prices  and  in 
increasing  quantities,  and  of  producing  plenty  of  dessert  froit,  which 
is  always  iu  great  demand  among  Frenchmen.  The  importance  of 
the  products  is  not  to  be  measured  simply  by  the  extent  of  ground 
they  cover,  but  by  the  price  at  which  they  sell,  and  which  forma  the 
income  of  the  peasant  cultivator. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  causes  which  hare  favoured  the 
development  in  France  of  small  agricultural  ownership,  I  will  also 
say  but  a  few  words.  To  trace  the  origin  of  the  movement  we  mtist 
go  back  to  the  time  when  the  first  gleams  of  civilization  begin  to 
pierce  the  thick  darkness  of  barbarism,  when  wealth  and  liberty, 
progressing  side  by  side,  begin  to  stand  out  with  some  distinetnesi 
in  the  midst  of  servitude  and  poverty.  No  aooncr  did  the  peaiant 
find  himself  released  from  serfdom  and  in  possession  of  a  little  hoard 
of  savings,  than  he  set  himself  to  acquire  a  plot  of  ground;  and 
whether  it  were  that  the  landlords,  finding  themselves  in  diflinuUie* 
on  their  return  from  the  Crusades,  were  glad  to  aell  small  parc<:ls  of 
land  to  the  townsmen  and  peasantry,  or  whether  the  impulse  to  sell 
was  determined  by  other  motives,  certain  it  is  that  small  properties 
are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
that  from  that  time  forward  the  system  goes  on  extending.  One 
thing  which  greatly  coutributcd  to  this  extension,  and  which  h«» 
hardly  been  credited  with  all  the  importance  it  deserves,  is  the  fact 
that  the  pctHc  cnliure  actually  existed,  aud  existed  in  on  extreme 
form,  within  the  limits  of  the  great  estates.     It  was  started  on  an 
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immense  scale  by  tlie  alibcvs  and  the  landlords  themselves.  They 
carried  the  ilivUiou  of  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many 
cases  the  holdings  were  mere  plots  of  ground.  A  fact  like  this 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  the  landowners  themselves  invented  the 
system,  it  must  have  been  because  they  found  it  advantageous ;  and 
it  would  not  have  been  advantageous  had  not  the  soil,  by  its  very 
nature,  lent  itself  to  such  a  mode  of  cultivation.  In  this  way  the 
framework  of  the  small  pro]x::rttcs  had  all  been  traced  out  beforehand. 
When  from  a  simple  i/ittuyer  the  peasant  became  a  proprietor,  nothing 
was  changed  in  outward  appearance ;  the  land  was  just  the  same  the 
day  after  tbat  it  had  been  the  day  before.  The  creation  of  the 
small  properties  Las  come  about  almost  iuseusibly,  and  as  it  were 
silently,  eomctimcs  leaving  hardly  a  trace  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  accomplished.  There  is  no  cause  for  surprise  in  this,  to  those 
who  know  how  things  that  are  going  to  live,  and  that  have  a  great 
future  before  them,  nearly  always  come  to  pass  in  this  way,  gradually 
and  obscurely.  In  matters  like  this,  man  seems  to  imitate  Nature, 
which  never  acts  on  impulse  nor  by  fits  and  starts.  Thus,  century  by 
century,  the  system  of  small  properties  advanced  and  grew.  It 
spread  widely  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
it  underwent  a  period  of  stagnation  during  the  wars  of  religion.  Its 
course  is  always  seen  to  be  subject  to  these  oscillations.  In  times 
of  comparative  prosperity,  the  peasant  buys.  In  the  troubles  brought 
about  by  wars  of  invasion  or  by  civil  war,  he  ceases  to  buy,  and  is 
sometimes  even  obliged  to  sell.  No  sooner  does  the  situation  lighten 
a  little,  thau  the  movement  begins  again  more  vigorously  thau  before, 
and  at  last  it  goes  on  gainiug  steadily  until  wc  approach  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  has  thus  been  clearly  shown  that  peasant  proprietorship  is  no 
device  invented  all  of  a  piece  and  carried  by  force  of  law,  and  that  it 
dates  from  long  before  the  great  catastrophe  to  which  I  have  referred. 

To  the  evidence  already  adduced,  I  will  add  a  few  decisive  facts, 
taken  from  a  recent  publication — numbering  but  a  few  pages  in 
quantity,  but  solid  enough  aa  to  quality — written  by  a  very  learned 
and  competent  authority  in  agriculture,  M.  Marc  de  Haut.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  "  On  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  France  before 
and  after  1791 ; "  and  it  shows  how,  in  many  places,  the  number  of 
plots  existing  in  comparatively  early  times  was  almost  the  same  as  at 
present.  M,  de  Ilaut  finds  proof  of  this  fact  in  the  court-rolls  and 
cartularies  among  which  he  has  been  carrying  on  his  researches, 
and  in  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  most  recent  cadastral  returns. 
He  cites  as  an  example  a  document  of  1509,  relating  to  the  lands  of 
the  Abbey  of  ChcUes,  a  canton  now  sitnated  in  the  department  of 
Seiue-ct-Marnc.  The  return  is  precisely  the  same  then  and  now. 
The  partition  took  place  sometimes  by  sale,  sometimes  by  the  refusal 
of  the  heirs  to  share  a  small  domain  together. 
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But  was  it  on  the  whole  a  good  or  an  ev\\,  tliis  subdivision  of  the 
land?  It  seems  almost  sclf'Cvidcnt  that  a  custom  so  general  aod 
so  freely  accepted  mnat  have  had,  when  looked  at  on  all  sidoji 
adrantagcs  more  than  suffieiont  to  countorbalanpp  ite  drawbacks. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Arthur  Young  himself, 
prejudiced  as  he  was,  in  principle,  in  favour  of  the  accumulation  of 
land,  severe  as  he  is  in  his  judgments  on  France,  and  particularly  ou 
certain  cases  of  excessive  morrei/aitetii,  neverthelew  speaks  with 
honest  admiration  of  m&ny  of  theae  little  properties,  of  which  there 
existed  at  that  time — to  use  the  often*  quo  ted  expression  of  Neckcr — 
"  ane  immensity."  Those  who  dispai-age  small  properties  might  do 
well  to  cast  their  eye  over  tliese  passages  of  the  celebrated  Kuglish 
traTelleTj  whose  observations,  notwitlistaudiag  some  miatakea^  have 
left  an  indelible  trace  on  the  study  of  the  subject. 

"  There  is  no  way  so  certain  to  make  the  best  of  the  mountain 
summits  as  to  parcel  them  out  among  the  peasantn.  You  may  sec 
this  in  Langueduc,  where  they  hare  carried  up  on  their  backs  in  baskets 
the  soil  that  Nature  denied  them." 

"  Give  a  man  secure  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  and  he  will  trans- 
form it  into  a  garden/' 

And,  speaking  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk,  he  exclaims, 
"The  magic  of  ownership  ia  turning  its  sands  into  gold." 

Tlic  sceptic  should  read,  again,  what  he  says  on  tlie  sabject  of 
Beam,  Plaudcrs,  Artois,  and  Picardy.  Tliere  are  many  such 
passages  as  these,  which  quite  give  the  lie  to  the  sinister  prophecies 
as  to  the  future  of  l*Vance  of  which  he  allowed  himself  to  becos 
the  si>okcsmau. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Revolution  in  the  development  of  peasant 
properties  in  France,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  comes  in  Fact 
to  very  little.  Wliat  that  part  really  was  may  be  shown  with  a 
much  closer  approximation  to  the  truth  since  we  have  ceased  to 
content  ourselves  with  vague  and  general  expressions.  No  doubt  it 
acted  gradually  on  the  large  estates,  by  substitutiug  equal  partitim 
for  the  custom  of  primogeniture  ;  but  this  took  place  to  a  mucb 
smaller  extent  than  ia  commonly  imagined.  With  regard  to  the 
institution  of  small  properties  itself,  we  must  be  corefiU  to  distin' 
guish  between  the  different  groups  of  confiscated  property  offered 
for  sale.  The  sale  of  clerical  property  is  far  from  having  had  the 
effects  attributed  to  it>  About  one-third  uf  it  was  wood,  and  was 
added  at  once  to  the  domain  of  the  State.  Another  third  consisted 
of  buildings  and  town  property.  The  last  tliird,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  abont  one  milliard^  consisted  of  agricultural  holdinf^s. 
These  were  sold  just  us  they  were,  whether  large,  medium,  or  suiaO, 
without  being  divided  into  lots  for  sale;  and  the  buyers  came  for 
the  moat  part  from  the  well-to-do  bourgeois  class.  It  was  only  the 
emigrant's  estates  which  were  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold  by  auction ; 
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and  between  179S  and  the  year  VI L  more  thau  a  milliard  of 
property  was  disposed  of  in  this  way ;  but  it  did  uot  all  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  peasants.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  &ora  the 
retnrns  sent  in  by  each  of  the  departments  in  1824,  with  a  view  to 
detcarmining  the  amount  of  the  iudemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  emigrant 
nobles.  Tlio  part  played  by  the  confiscations  in  the  diffuaiou  of 
peasant  properties  18  thus  seen  to  be  purely  subordinate.  In  any 
case  there  is  one  essential  point  to  be  observed.  The  peasants 
receiyed  nothing  gratuitously.  What  they  had  they  paid  for ;  and 
even  then  another  milliard  was  paid  by  the  country,  under  the 
Restoration^  in  order  to  make  the  settlement  final,  and  to  remove 
the  stigma  attaching  to  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  the  Royalist  party. 
The  great  thing  done  by  the  Revolution  in  the  matter  of  the  land 
was  not  the  taking  it  away  from  its  old  possessors  and  putting  it 
in  circnlation,  important  as  that  may  have  been.  The  really  fruit- 
ful part  of  its  work  was  the  emancipation  of  the  laud  from  fcadal 
charges^  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  great  estates  to  freedom  of 
sale  and  purchase. 

May  wc  not,  then,  fairly  conclude,  from  this  rapid  historical 
survey,  that  natural  causes  have  played  a  much  more  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  small  rural  properties  in  France  than  any  artificial 
causes  ?  The  system  is  founded  on  a  rock  ;  and  the  reasons  why  it 
ia  lo  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

There  is  at  bottom  but  one  single  artificial  cause — the  law  of 
succesaioD,  which  requires  equal  partitiou  amongst  all  the  children. 
Now,  although  for  my  own  part  I  have  no  objection  to  some  cxtea- 
sion  of  the  liberty  of  bequest — doubtful  as  it  may  be  whether  such 
an  extension  can  be  rendered  absolutely  free  from  danger — I  have 
already  said  that  this  cause  does  uot  count  for  so  much  aa  has  beeu 
supposed.  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  titrxStat  is  concerned,  the 
Revolution  did  but  legalize  a  custom  which  already  existed.  Per- 
sonal property  was  equally  divided  amongst  all  the  children,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  and  the  same  rule  applied — I  do  uot  say 
habitually,  but  very  frequently-^ to  real  property. 

And  now,  having  obtained  from  the  past  such  useful  information 
as  it  has  for  us  on  the  subject  in  hand,  wc  may  pass  on  to  the 
present. 

ir. 

We  shall  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  deal  with  certain  questions  aa 
to  the  excessive  division  of  land,  and  to  inqiiirc  whether  or  not  the 
priu:ticc  ia  really  spreading  all  over  the  country  like  a  sort^  of 
festering  wound,  eating  away  its  strength.  Now  it  is  very  far  from 
being  us  bad  as  this ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  true  that  the  evil  is  so 
incurable  as  people  seem  to  think  it.  Nut  but  what,  iu  my 
opinion,  there  must  always  be  some  tendency  to  eJtccsa  ou  this  si<1e^ 
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Vrtatever  yoii  have  to  deal  with,  there  must  always  be  drawbacks  i 
well  M  advantages;  and  all  that  can  reasonably  be  exi«ctod  is,  thrt 
the  drawbacks  should  be  aucccssfuUy  minimized.  Now  it  is  ■&• 
portant  to  obserre  that  the  free  cxchaagc  o(  laud  tends  at  tbe  same 
time  to  recreate  a  cousidcrablc  number  of  estates  by  the  mantng 
together  of  adjoining  plots.  This  fact  has  just  been  very  plainly 
brought  to  light  by  M.  A.  de  Forille  in  his  book.,  *'  Le  MoroeUcmcnt," 
the  most  exfaniistive  inquiry  into  the  state  of  small  properties  iu  yntiioe 
which  has  yet  appe.ared.  Nowhere  has  it  hQcn  more  clearly  ahown  hov 
much  the  practice  has  gained  on  the  one  side  and  lost  on  the  otlier, 
how  mueli  harm  it  has  done,  and  how  much  more  good  than  harm — 
always  on  condition  that  it  stops  within  certain  limits ;  utd  cvca 
these  limits  are^  as  I  have  myttclf  observed^  not  very  easy  to  detcr> 
mine,  since  such  and  such  a  plot  or  parcel — understanding  by  the«c 
terms  a  very  tiny  strip  of  land — may  nevertheless  be  extremely  fcrtilf. 
One  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  for  over-minute  divisior  '  '  'j*- 
a  reform  of  taxation.     The  duties  on  alienation  should  be  li^  ^<) 

as  to  facilitate  sale  on  snccession.  One  qnitc  new  law  is  intended  to 
diminiflh  the  cost  of  uniting  parceU  of  laud  within  the  same  oouimiitiet, 
or  within  adjoining  cfjmmiines.  This  will  certainly  do  some  good.  But 
even  supposing  that  when  all  possible  legal  measures  have  been  taken 
to  facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  exccsHivc  partition  should 
become  less  frequent,  we  shall  still  have  to  reckon  with  the  some* 
times  exaggerated  passion  of  the  peasant  for  the  possession  of  land. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  more  than  one  part  of  the  country  where  we 
begiu  to  see  the  spread  of  u  marked  inclination  towards  other  furm«  uf 
investment  ;  sucli  as  Government  stock,  railway  bonds  and  aham, 
and  paper  securities  of  viiriouB  kinds.  This  disposition  would  doubt- 
less have  gained  a  fuller  development  if  the  pe-asants  first  actuated 
by  it  had  not  been  several  times  betrayed  by  speculators;  but  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  deterrent  effect  of  these  disappointments  will 
last  otdy  for  n  time. 

That  au  excessive  partition  of  land  exists  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that,  in  the  eastern  departments  especially,  far  too 
much  of  the  soil  is  taken  up  in  this  way,  no  one  can  deny ;  bnt 
these  excessively  minute  plots  represent  only  a  fraction  of  tbe  small 
properties  of  the  country,  which  arc  only  partially  open  to  the  same 
objections.  Again,  erroneous  ideas  arc  oflcu  entertained  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  preponderance  of  small  properties,  which  are  suppoiod 
to  occupy  the  whole,  or  much  the  greater  part,  of  all  the  cultivated 
districts.  This  mistake  is  based  on  the  very  large  number  of  exist- 
ing landowners,  of  whom  the  great  majority  certainly  are  peasants^ 
Calculations  vary  as  to  the  exact  number  of  owners  of  estates  of  aQ 
dimensions.  The  Government  returns  give,  for  the  year  ISSI, 
7.584,0<)1,  and  for  1879,  8,454,218.  M.  de  Fovillc  di»pat« 
these    figures,    and    arrives    at     tbe    following    results  :^I 
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RcTolution,  four  million  landowners  j  about  1H25,  more  than 
sis  and  a  half  millions;  in  1850^  from  seven  to  acveu  and  a  half 
millions;  in  1875,  about  eight  millions  ;  a  number  which  may  since 
have  sumcwhat  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  agricultural  crisis. 
The  census  of  IHSl  reckoned  only  about  four  millions  of  proprietors  ; 
but  tlien  it  omitted  the  owners  of  the  smallest  properties  included  iu 
M.  de  roville's  statistics.  Many  of  these  microscopic  proprietors  are 
hut  very  partially  dependent  on  the  proceeds  of  the  land.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
half  the  landed  estates  iu  France  pay  less  than  five  francs  in  taxes — 
a  sum  which,  to  an  Englishman  especially,  must  seem  simply  ridicu- 
lous— everything  has  been  said  that  there  is  to  say.  These  tiny 
plots  of  ground  often  yield  a  gross  produce  of  double  and  treble  the 
calculated  return.  Some  of  the  property,  again,  consists  of  cottages 
and  kitchen -garden  5.  Many  small  proprietors  do  not  practically 
belong  to  the  agricultural  class  at  all  ;  they  arc  engaged  in  manu- 
facture and  other  industries  ;  and  to  think  of  these  persons  as  poor 
because  the  quantity  of  land  they  possess  is  small  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  Many  of  those  who  own  from  ten  to  twenty  hectares  are 
not  poor  at  all.  Properties  exceeding  twenty  hectares  are  commonly 
classed  as  of  medium  size,  though  iu  some  districts  they  are  reckoned 
nDBll  up  to  thirty  hectares.  This,  however,  is  rare.  Iu  general, 
what  are  called  medium  properties  range  from  twenty  to  sixty  or 
eighty  hectares ;  and  then  begin  what  we,  with  our  democratic  ideas, 
regard  as  large  properties,  reaching  up  to  three  or  four  hundred 
hectares,  or  in  some  exceptional  cases  even  more.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  country  is  occupied  by  medium  and  large  properties. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  general  au  enlightened  sclf-intcrcst  will 
suffice  to  maintain  or  restore  a  certain  equilibrium  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  various  properties,  and  ensure  the  correction  of  the  evil 
so  soon  as  it  becomes  excessive.  This  principle  explains  the  move- 
ment towards  the  re- consolidation  of  estates.  Not  only  docs  the 
medium  proprietor  go  on  buying  fresh  plots,  but  the  peasants  them- 
selves often  end  by  making  some  arrangement  which  brings  things 
back  to  a  more  convenient  point.  I  have  myself  seen  many  instances 
of  this.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  one  case  which  came  under 
mynotice  quite  recently  iu  a  large  commune  near  Paris — the  commune 
of  Arjreuteuil,  celebrated  for  its  abundance  of  wiue  aud  especially  of 
vegetables,  for  which  it  has  a  quite  exceptional  reputation.  I  have 
seen  thia  locality  mentioned  as  offering  one  of  the  most  curious 
examples  of  extreme  subdivision.  The  peasant's  tiny  strip  of  land 
might  be  exhibited  as  a  champion  specimen  of  a  dwarf  estate.  Its 
rcvenne  was  reckoned  not  in  francs  but  in  centimes,  and  very 
often  it  was  paid  away  in  taxes.  Such  was  the  estimate  made 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  repeated  later  in  a  learned  work  of  Jl. 
Leon  Fauchcr.     But  the  information   I   was  able  to  procure  a  few 
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months  ago  sboved  a  complete  change  m  the  state  ol'  things. 
excess  of  partition  liarl  Tanished  tLttogether.  The  land  WM 
tributcd,  in  convenient  proportions^  into  smatl  and  xnediom  pro- 1 
pcrtics,  and  Ihc  owner*  were  enjoying  a  comfortable  ,  compctenc^.j 
Instances  such  as  this  arc  by  no  means  scarce  in  France. 


ni. 


And  now,  what  has  been  the  general  effect  of  theac  imatl 
properties  on  the  agricnltnral  prosperity  of  France?— for  on  tim 
the  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  them  must  largely  depend.  Hu 
partisans  of  large  estates  df^clarcd  that  the  system  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  country;  it  would  check  the  production  of  cattle;  aaii 
this  result  would  be  the  more  deplorable  inasmuch  as  the  sasU 
properties  would  gradually  swallow  up  all  the  largo  onesi  1  wiU 
couliue  myself  to  marsbaUing  a  few  facta  which  afford  sofliciettt  ^ 
evidence  of  the  groundlessness  of  these  predictions.  It  hi  notonoiu^^H 
thnt  the  country  now  produces  a  much  larger  number  of  plaiit*  ^J 
both  for  food  and  for  Industrial  purposes,  than  it  did  a  hunditd 
years  ago,  or  even  forty  or  fifty.  Tlie  number  of  hectares  \xi 
down  in  whe^t  has  greatly  increased,  as  is  proved  by  statistic*  whidi 
appear  to  rest  on  a  s(}uiid  enough  basis  to  he  received  as  ap; 
mately  correct.  In  1815  four  and  a  half  mlUions  of  hectarci  ve» 
sown  with  wheat,  and  they  yielded  forty  million  hectolitres,  or  aiae 
hectolitres  per  hectare ;  at  the  present  time  some  seven  and  a  half 
million  hectares  give  an  average  annual  yield  of  ncarlj  a  hncdrcd 
thousand  hectolitres,  or  fourteen  hectolitres  per  heotore  (this  caloi- 
lation  falls  somewhat  below  tbe  truth,  the  real  yield  being  fifteen). 
Taken  altogether,  this  average  is  still  low,  and  it  is  far  exceeded  ia 
many  places,  where  the  yield  reaches  twenty-five  or  thirty  hecloUtRs 
per  hectare,  and  occasionally  even  forty.  To  wheat  we  must  idd 
oats,  yielding  sixty-eight  million  hectolitres;  rye,  yielding  twcnty-fiTt 
million  ;  barley,  twenty  million  ;  maize,  ten  million  ;  and  so  on 
advance  in  crops  grown  for  fodder  and  manufacture  has  been, 
greater  and  more  rapid.  But  I  will  here  only  deal  with  the  cnfS 
which  the  peasant  uses  for  food,  as  well  as  grows  for  sale.  Betwcs* 
1815  and  1835  the  advance  in  wheat  was  very  marked.  Tlie  annft 
yield  of  the  whole  country  was  fifty<scven  million  hectislitrest. 
harvest  of  sixty  millions  flooded  tbe  market,  and  brought  don 
price  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  francs.  In  1H(3I,  on  the  other  hand, 
harvest  of  seventy-five  millions  caosod  a  considenble  rue; 
harvests  of  eighty  and  uiocty  millions  have  since  hod  the  aaine  eflKt> 
In  1840  the  total  valnc  of  the  yield  waa  two  millianU  one  hundnl 
and  sixteen  million  francs;  in  187G  it  vnis  four  miUiarda  fort; 
two  millions ;  and  this  was  not  consequent  ou  a  Hk  in  price, 
the  price  has  remained  stationary  at  about  twenty  franci 
hectolitre.     In   this  production  of  ccrcahi   the  mcdiani  coil  flnS 
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roperties  have  borne  a  share  which,  though  difficult  to  eatimate 
ith  precision,  is  evidently  not  unimportant ;  and  to  this  must  he 
added  the  very  considerable  return  obtained  from  the  cultiratiou 
of  beetroot — which,  besides  the  sugar  it  yields,  serves  as  food  for 
stock — of  vegetables,  roots,  and  especially  potatoes,  and  of  garden 
and  orchard  produce. 

Without  entering  into  detail,  the  question  of  live  stock  must  be 
particidarly  adverted  to.     This  was  the  rock  on  which  small  properties 
were   to    founder.     A  library  might  have  been  filled  with  the  books 
that   were   written  foretelling  the  extinction   of  ttheep    and   oxen. 
Orators  and  statesmen  joined  the  cry,  and  even  a  few  agricidturista; 
and  it  was  caugbt  up  by  a  chorus  of  novcH^tts,  such  as  Hunore  de 
BaliBC,  who,  in  a  work  something  bctwceu  a  novel  and  a  pamphlet, 
tries  to  palm  off  upon  us  the  scum  of  a  population  of  rascally  boors, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  thieves  and  poachers^  as  rcprcsentiug  the 
French  peasantry,     Calcidations  were  made,  even  under  the  Resto- 
ration, OB  to  the  amount  of  stock  which  ooald  be  reared  on  large 
and   small    farms   respectively.     The  comparison    was   made   both 
in  France  and  iu   Belgium.     As   regards   horned  cattle,  the  small 
farnia    lisd    decidedly    the    best    of    it.     As    regards    sheep,    the 
large     farms    had     the     advantage,     but    uoC    so    decidedly.      On 
tiie  whole,  an  immense  increase  is  shown  in  oxen  and  cows,  and 
ft  smaller  but  distinct  increase   in   sheep.      It  must,  at  the   same 
time,  be  noticed,  as  affecting  this  calculation,  that  there  is  a  striking 
diminution  iu  the  extent  of  fallow  land  and  of  those  barren  moors 
I       and  hcalbs  where  herds  of  sorry  cattle  used  to  browse  on  the  scanty 
^licrbagc.     Two  other  facts  deserve   careful   attention.     The  first  is 
^Bhe  rise  in  the  value  of  the  small  properties,  which  has  tripled  and 
^nuadnipled   since  1821,  white  that  of  the   large  properties  has   only 
^Houblcd,     The  second  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  average  propor- 
tion of  produce  to  population.     More  than  twenty  years   ago  an 
j^nminciit  economist,  Ij<-nnce   de   Lavergne,  showed  that,  by  dividing 
^Bhc  total  corn  and  meat  supply  for  1789,  181G,  aud    1859  equally 
^Hter  head  among  the  population,  the  aunual  proportion  was  found  to 
l^oe  as  follows: — For  1789:   Population,  26*  millions,  1}  hectolitres 
of  wheat;   If  hectolitres   of   barley  and  other  grain;  -^  of  a  kilo- 
gi-amme  of  meat.      For  1815  ;  Population,  29^  millions — wheat,  1^ 
hectolitres;   barley  and  other  grain,  \\  hectolitres;  meat,  18  kilos. 
For  1809:  Population,  36  millions — wheat,  2  hectolitres;  barley  and 
other  grain,  1  hectolitre ;  meat,  28  kilos.     To  these  should  be  added 
potatoes, wine  and  other  leverages, vegetables  fresh  aud  dried,  and  milkr 
all  of  which  were  showing  an  inercaae  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
ttopulation.     A  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  these  products  has 
taken  place  since  1859.     ^Vll,  or  nearly  all,  this  progress  has  been 
achieved  by  the  small  proprietor  by  sheer  manual   labour,  and  this 
although  his  capital  has   augmented,  and  the  quantity  of  machinery 
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minus  arrears,  is  not  to  be  compared  irith  what  might  be  seca  finiy 
years  ago. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  very  advanced  state  of  things*  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Bnt  what  could  be  done  by  labour 
has  been  done — done  for  the  great  products  by  sustained  and  regular 
labour,  and  done  for  the  finer  products,  which  demand  skill  and 
intelligeuce  in  those  who  cultivate  them,  by  skilful  and  intelligent 
labour. 

IV. 

Modest  as  is  the  condition  of  most  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of 
France,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  apply  to  them  the  famous  line — 
Sir  V08  nan  vobis  tnefUfica/h  open.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if, 
in  fostering  the  increase  of  the  earth,  they  labour  for  the  good  of^ 
others,  they  also  labour  for  the  increase  of  their  own  well-being, 
will  begin  by  quoting  one  fact  which  is  not  without  significance!! 
To  the  question,  "  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  agricultural  pauperism  ?" 
the  answer  I  have  received  has  almost  everywhere  been  ia; 
the  negative.  A  few  wandering  beggars,  a  few  poor  pcrsoi 
in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisancCj  cannot 
taken  as  constituting  a  real  endemic  pauperism.  To  the  furt! 
question,  "  Are  the  peasants  deeper  in  debt  than  they  were?  "  thi 
uniform  reply  has  been  that  they  are  very  much  less  so,  and  that  tlw/i 
much  ecldomer  have  recourse  to  the  money-lender  for  the  means 
buying  or  working  the  land.  Borrowing  is  becoming  quite  rare. 
The  practice  which  dues  grow  upon  the  peasant  is  that  of  saving. 
This  must  be  put  together  with  another  reply,  very  generally  given 
"  The  peasants  live  better  than  they  used  to  do; "  and  another,  less 
general  1  admit,  but  not  infrequent:  "They  live  comfortahly." 
Now,  vrithout  leading  us  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  peasant  landowners,  or  to  deny  the  privations  to  whicL, 
in  some  ways,  they  subject  themselves,  these  answers  suffice  to  show^i] 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  pariahs,  or  as  hapless  wretches  liring^H 
to  curse  their  own  existence,  or  sinking  into  a  stupidity  in  which  ^^ 
they  cannot  even  feel  its  burden.  If  we  arc  not  to  have  idylls  about  ^y 
them,  at  least  we  need  not  blacken  the  picture.  Above  all,  letns  he^| 
quite  clear  as  to  what  we  mean  by  peasant  proprietors,  and  not  give  ^^ 
the  name  to  the  lalwurcr  who  lives  on  his  wages,  but  happens  to  own 
a  tiny  house  and  strip  of  garden  planted  with  a  few  trees  and  cabbi^csJ 
Even  the  labourer  is  not  always  in  so  precarious  a  positi 
as  might  be  imagined.  Many  of  these  men  now  live  vci 
tolerably,  thanks  to  the  rise  of  labourers'  wages,  which 
almost  everywhere  double  or  treble  what  they  were.  AVhcn  thr 
are  employed  on  the  farms  they  have  good  food  and  want  fi 
nothing.  Those  who  work  at  home  are  not,  of  course,  so  well  fed,  and 
probably  drink  nothing  but  water.     But  is  it  not  rather  a  slriuning 
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of  the  term  to  call  these  day  labourers  proprietors  ?     We  must  not 
aet  the  average  type  too  high,  but  we  cau  hardly  lower  it  to  this. 

We  will  suppose,  tbeo,  that  the  peasant  proprietor  owns  half  n 
hectare  at  least,  aud  perhaps  as  much  as  ten  or  twenty  hectares,  or 
evca  goes  a  little  further,  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  which  makes 
him  a  medium  proprietor  without  his  ceasing  to  be  a  peasant.  But 
without  resting  too  much  on  these  calculations,  we  may  point  out 
certain  general  facts  bearing  on  the  material  condition  of  the  peasant 
cultivator.  His  food  has  improved  in  many  ways.  White  bread 
has  almost  everywhere  taken  the  place  of  rye  bread  and  bucktrheat 
cakes ;  aud  where  the  buckwheat  still  holds  iU  own,  as  in  Bretague, 
it  is,  after  all.  a  wholesome  and  nutritive  food  in  itself,  and  is  only 
Bpoilt  and  rendered  Indigestible  by  bad  cooking.  You  must  go  deep 
into  the  recesses  of  the  out-of-the-way  mountain  districts  before  you 
find  tlie  peasant  still  mixing  his  wheat  with  lye  or  barley,  and  even 
this  mixed  bread,  if  it  is  not  very  white,  is  at  any  rate  neither  ill- 
flavoured  nor  unwholesome.  In  the  more  prosperous  provinces,  such 
as  Normandy  aud  a  few  others,  the  peasant  eats  butcher's  meat 
several  times  a  week — once  on  Sunday,  and  at  least  twice  on  week 
days;  the  medium  proprietor  has  it  every  day.  Pork  is  the  chief 
meat  everywhere,  aud  is  cooked  with  cabbage  or  potatoes.  This  kind 
of  food  is  sufiicicut  for  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  race  ;  and  the 
French  peasant,  proprietor  or  not,  does  not  find  it  monotonous.  He 
never  tires  of  it;  and  if  the  more  substantial  farmer  sometimes  varies 
it  with  other  meats,  with  fowl,  fish,  and  vegetables,  the  smaller  farmer 
does  not  hold  with  the  innovation,  aud  probably  declines  the  luxury 
when  it  is  offered  him.  Several  of  the  dally  meals  are  of  bread  and 
90np^  of  which  he  is  very  fond,  and  he  adds  a  little  cheese.  In  the 
South  less  meat  is  eaten,  and  more  vegetables,  with  plenty  of  fruit 
and  small  melous,  somewhat  coarser  than  those  which  appear  on  our 
tables,  but  also  possibly  wholesomer.  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  milk  and  butter  must  be  included  in  the 
bill  of  faro.  Most  rural  families  kill  at  least  one  pig  every  year. 
Generally  the  house-mistress  has  alsoacow  to  which  she  attends,  part  of 
whose  milk  is  consumed  at  home,  and  part  sold.  Thus,  in  Brittauy 
for  instance,  in  the  very  humblest  cabin,  you  may  find  bonny  chiU 
dreu  with  round  rosy  checks,  due  in  great  part  to  their  milk  diet. 
The  Breton  men  are  generally  strong,  aud  the  women  healthy.  Yet  I 
have  also  found,  in  some  parts  of  the  same  province,  such  alack  of  suffi- 
cient uourisiirocut  has  told  upon  the  labour  both  of  men  and  women. 
If  the  small  proprietor  is  temperate  in  the  matter  of  food, 
and  parsimonious  in  everything  else,  the  medium  proprietor  lives 
on  a  much  more  generous  scale.  This  is  noticeable  everywhere, 
even  in  Brittanyj  and  especially  on  the  coast.  You  see  it  in  Nor- 
mandy, Picardy,  Artois,  Flanders;  you  see  it  in  the  midland,  in 
the  west — in  fact  almost  all    orer  the  country.     The   small  pro- 
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fmaar  of  tlie  nortli  and  west,  while  he  restricts  himself  in  oihar 
lAiigs  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  is  given  to  druukeuom — t 
Aia§  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  iu  the  south.  Drunkenness  diminiihcs 
in  proportion  as  you  rise  above  the  labouring  class ;  but  in  thia  das 
itself  it  has,  if  anrthing,  rather  increased^  and  our  modern  alcohobc 
beverages  have  given  it  a  more  dangerous  character. 

The  small  proprietor  owes  it  tu  his  habits  of  frugality  and  btsi 
tiring  industry  that  he  has  tided  over  the  agrienltural  crisis  bottn 
than  the  hcavily-taxed  -wagc-pnying  landowner,  and  l>etter  also  tfaao 
the  medium  proprietor,  who  hsu  often  too  great  a  liking  for  his  i 
and  who  spends  too  much  of  his  time  in  the  raf^. 

In  the  matter  of  warm,  wholesome,  and  convenient  clothing  the  i 
peasant  proprietor  bos  made  a  great  advance.  With  certain  rever* ' 
vations,  the  same  may  be  said  for  his  lodging.  The  great  majori^ 
of  cottages  nowadays  are  decently  furnished,  and  have  several  txiooM 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  family,  with  a  dining-room  and  often  a 
little  parlour.  Flanders  ta  i)roverbial  for  the  exquisite  cleanliness  of 
its  crockery  and  furniture ;  Touraiue  bos  a  taste  for  the  elegant.  Tfas 
first  glance  at  the  place  does  not  alwiiyH  8u;:gest  it.  The  dirty-looking ^ 
ill-kept  little  farm,  with  its  dung-heap  or  its  muek-strewu  yard — a 
waste  of  good  manure — does  not  prepare  you  for  the  comparatively 
decent  dwelling  of  the  farmer  or  owner.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  many  of  the  extremely  small  proprietors  of  whom  1  was  laUsly 
speaking  who  have  but  a  wretched  hovel  surrounded  bj  its  patch  of 
land,  with  its  squalid  rooms  adjoining  the  pig-sty,  where  the  pig  may 
be  seen  mingling  familiarly  with  the  company  till  some  one  sends 
him  grunting  back  to  his  trough.  It  may  be  aaid  that  anch  aa 
interior  as  this  does  not  give  the  idea  of  a  very  high  state  of 
civilization ;  well  and  good  ;  but  let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  not 
a  picture  of  the  home  of  the  peasant  proprietor.  Yea  might  as  weO 
call  a  workman  living  in  a  garret  a  proprietor,  because  hia  few  sticks  of 
furniture  arc  his  own.  llie  needy  peasant  whose  hut  is  hardly  worth 
five  hundred  francs  iu  all  is  practically  no  more  a  proprietor  than  b« 
is.  We  have  already  described  several  types  of  the  real  peasant 
proprietor — the  grazier  of  the  Auge  valley,  the  agriculturist  of  the 
plain  of  Caen,  the  market  gardener  of  St.  Omcr,  the  *'  hortillon  "  of 
Amiens — a  sort  of  hereditary  kitchen  gardener,  the  horticnlttirist  of 
Angers,  and  so  forth.  You  might  point  to  people  of  this  class  ia 
every  part  of  the  country  as  models  of  prosperity  and  well-being. 

The  mass  of  peasant  proprietors,  however  poor,  never  complain  of' 
their  lot.  It  is  rather  among  those  who  are  better  off  that  ooa 
perceives  an  occasional  preference  of  town  occupations  to  those  of  tbo 
country.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  as  a  sign  of  stupidity 
or  inertia  that  placid  satisfaction  which  never  complains,  exraipt  in  the 
sense  in  which  every  Iwdy  sometimes  grumbles  a  little  at  his  work. 
French  peasant  is  generally  sharp-witted  and   wary — another  result 
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of  his  liftving  affairs  of  his  own  to  manage.  You  may  go  all  over 
the  country,  from  north  to  south  and  from  cast  to  wcst^  and  you  wUJ 
not  6nd  a  trace  of  a  ''social  question/'  The  peasant  docs  not  covet 
the  large  estate  which  horders  on  his  own.  Some  symptomsj  indeed, 
of  a  different  spirit  appeared  soon  after  the  Kcvolucion  of  1818, 
when  a  handful  of  peasants  in  tlic  cast  of  France  made  some  display 
of  communifitic  tendencies.  Hut  this  was  a  rare  exception,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  the  existence  of  such  tendencies  at  present.  A  stranger 
in  practice  to  the  greed  of  &ociaUsm>  the  peasant  is  still  more  a 
stranger  to  it  in  his  dreams ;  and  in  this  he  differs  widely  from  the 
workman  of  the  towns,  who  not  only  follows  his  own  unhrtdlcd 
imagiuatiou,  but  yields  to  the  influence  of  a  propagandist  party  spirit 
The  towns  seem  to  have  attracted  to  themselves  all  that  is  c[iimcrical 
and  violeut  in  the  democratic  spirit.  While  the  workman  of  the 
towns  proposes  nothing  less  than  to  reconstitute  society  ou  a  new 
pattern,  the  peasant  proprietor  gets  on  very  well  with  society  as  it  is. 
I  It  is  the  same,  for  the  present,  with  the  landless  labourer.  He  gets 
I  good  wages  and  will  very  likely  end  in  buying  a  little  domain  him- 
I  self.  The  mass  of  the  rural  population  is  tlms  heartily  attached  to 
the  existing  social  order.  I  may  mention  another  point.  In  tliesc 
rural  households  the  family  is  almost  always  respected.  People  do  not 
live  together  without  marriage,  as  they  do  in  the  towns ;  public  opinion 
would  not  suft'cr  it.  Any  false  step  is  covered  and  repaired  by 
marriage.  Crime  is  comparatively  rare  iu  the  couutry.  The  charge 
to  which  the  peasant  is  most  justly  open — and  especially  the  prospe- 
rous peasant — at  least  in  many  departments,  is  that  of  having  too  few 
children,  for  fear  of  cramping  his  resources  and  mutilating  tiis  in- 
heritance. This  calculating  spirit,  which  comes  from  an  excess  of 
foresight,  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
goes  exclusively  with  small  properties.  The  well-to-do  townsfolk 
hare  fewer  children  than  the  working  man.  Wherever  material 
prosperity  is  found,  the  calculating  spirit  is  not  far  behind. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  distribution  of 
small  properties  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  that  we  lutve  no  agrarian 
question.  Peace,  profound  peace,  reigns  in  the  couutry.  There  has 
been  no  troubling  of  the  harmony  between  landowners  and  farmers 
in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of  the  former  when  the  competition 
for  farms   was   keenest,  nor  yet   any  when  times   changed,  and  the 

I  landlord  was  forced  to  reduce  his  rents.  In  the  same  way  the 
lifiicuUics  between  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  who  demanded 
Irighcr  wages  have  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  complaint  and 
iBcriminntion.  The  conflict  of  interests  and  the  restlessness  of 
kscoutent  have  been  kept  within  limits  too  narrow  to  allow  of 
krious  complications. 
f  It  may,  then,  safely  be  asserted  that  in  this  l*Vench  society,  so  divided 
by  party  passion,  and  where  in  the  field  of  manufacturing  industry  the 
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opposition  betireca  labour  and  capital  broaku  ont  so  oflen  iato  fierce 
disseusious,  tUcru  is  ouc  place  reserved  for  peace  and  concordf  sbeltcrcul 
from  the  conflict  of  classes,  and  this  is  amongst  the  roral  population 
who  form  the  vast  majority  of  all  Frenchmen.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  concord  may  not  be  troubled  some  day  ;  but  in  any  caae  I 
incline  to  thiuk  it  will  not  be  troubled  very  deeply.  Small  owner- 
ship is.  the  surest  protection  against  socialism.  It  teaches  patience 
to  those  who  hope  to  have  it,  aud  to  have  it  as  the  fruit  of 
their  own  self-denial.  It  tranquillizes  those  who  hare  it  alxeidy, 
by  satisfying  their  ambition,  and  it  fosters  in  them  habit«  of 
order  and  of  industry.  Property  is  not  ouly  a  pleasure^  it  is  an 
education.  In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  instance*  may  be  cited 
where  working  men  in  manufacturiDg  towns,  having  by  skilful 
contrivance  acquired  a  little  house  of  their  own,  have  completely 
abandoned  the  idle  and  disorderly  habits  of  their  class  from  the 
moment  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  home.  This  is 
what  can  be  said  and  ought  to  be  said  for  peasant  proprietorship, 
without  representing  the  peasant  as  faultless  or  the  system  it*eir  w 
perfect.  No  system  is  absolutely  perfect.  This  must  bo  judged  as 
a  whole;  and  besides,  its  defects  may  to  a  great  extent  be  reme<iied. 
The  great  point  is,  that  there  is  in  peasant  pruprietonhip  no  ortgiaul 
and  fatal  principle  of  corruption  aud  misery,  aad  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  acts  at  once  as  a  powerful  incentive  aud  as  a  salutary  check. 
These  are  merits  of  the  highest  order,  advantageous  alike  to  the 
indindual  and  to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  their  value  cannot  l>e 
Ignored  without  doing  Iwth  iujustice  and  injury. 

The  case  for  peasant  proprietorship  may  be  snmmod  up, 
then,  pretty  nearly  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  wherever  it  is  left  unhampered  by  legal 
impediments  it  takes  root  and  grows.  Its  advance  is  not  violent 
and  aggressive ;  its  slow  aud  modest  conqocsta  are  the  reward  of 
personal  effort.  It  is  not  exclusive;  it  admits  the  coexistence  of 
properties  of  all  dimensions  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate  and 
social  conditions.  It  is  consonant  at  once  with  the  liberal  idca^  of 
modern  societies,  and  with  the  principles  of  a  wise  coascrvatistn, 
since  it  creates  a  class  of  men  characteristically  independent,  self- 
reliant,  and  contented  with  their  lot,  and  secures  tliera  by  their  very 
regard  fur  their  own  intcrest»  against  the  temptation  to  abuse  their 
independence.  The  countries  which  hare  it  would  be  sorry  to  be 
without  it;  the  defects  of  which  it  can  be  justly  accused,  are  suwicp- 
tible  of  diminution  ;  and  neither  they  nor  the  unjust  criticism  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  will  avail  to  check  its  prc^rm  in 
countries  which  have  hitherto  been  couaidercd  the  clastic  gz>Lmnd  of 
the  great  estates. 

Henri  BArDRiLLAnr, 
Mfmbre  de  rinstitut  do  Frutor. 


THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHERHOOD  : 
A  FIGHT  FOR  ART. 

n. 

BEFORE  proceeding  ntrtlicr  with  ray  story,  I  should  like  to  give 
some  further  idea  of  the  principles  of  Pre-Kaphoclitiam^  and 
of  the  hopes  we  had  of  it.  In  doing  so,  I  would  not  trench  upon 
the  claims  of  others  to  explain  from  their  own  points  of  vicwj  but  I 
write,  not  as  a  stranger  might  do,  gathering  his  conclusions  from  the 
TesultSj  but  as  one  of  the  acceasories  before  the  fact,  making  his 
confessions  after  all  his  guilty  compamons  as  well  aa  himself  hare 
bad  the  fullest  meed  of  punishment  for  their  oficDce.  I  must 
return  therefore  to  the  studio  in  Cleveland  Street,*  and  give  furtlicr 
reminiscences  uf  Rossetti,  who  eaaic  rather  gradually  to  take  a 
retired  course,  out  of  my  ken,  and  who  can  now  only  be  known  by 
his  work  and  word.'*,  which  give  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the 
records  of  his  friends. 

I  will  ask  my  readers,  then,  to  imagine  a  young  man  of  decidedly 
foreign  aspect,  about  5  feet  7^  in  height,  with  long  brown  hair 
touching  his  shoulders,  not  taking  care  to  walk  erect,  but  rolling 
carelessly  as  he  slouched  along,  pouting  with  parted  lips,  staring 
with  dreaming  eyes — the  pupils  not  reaching  the  bottom  lids — - 
grey  eyes,  not  looking  directly  at  any  point,  but  gazing  listlessly 
about;  the  openings  large  and  oval,  the  lower  orbits  dark- 
coloiirod.  His  nose  was  aquiline  but  delicate,  with  a  depression  from 
the  frontal  sinus  shaping  the  bridge  ;  the  nostrils  full,  the  brow 
rounded  and  prominent,  and  the  line  of  the  jaw  angular  and 
marked,  while  still  uncovered  with  beard.  His  shouldera  were  not 
square,  hut  yet  fairly  masculine  in  shape.  The  singularity  of  gait 
depended  upon 'the  width  of  hip,  which  was  unusual.  Altogether, 
he  was  a  lightly  built  man,  with  delicate  hands  and  feet;  although 
neither  weak  nor  fragile  in  constitution,  he  was  nevertheless 
altogether  unafTccted  by  any  athletic  exercises.  He  was  careless  in  bis 
dress,  which  then  was,  as  usual  with  professional  men,  blnck  and 
of  evening  cut.  So  superior  was  he  to  the  ordinary  vanities  uf  young 
men  that  be  would  allow  the  spots  of  mnd  to  remain  dry  nu  his  legs 
for  several  days.   His  overcoat  was  brown,  and  not  put  on  with  ordinary 

*  Xot  io  Ciowcr  Stnot,  as  Gt«te<l  in  a  ootfl  to  the  prerious  ortiole. 
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attention ;  and  with  bis  poshing  atride  and  loud  voice,  a  special  ftcrutinf 
would  have  been  needed  to  discern  the  reserved  tenderness  that  dwelt 
in  the  breast  of  the  apparently  careless  and  defiant  youth.  Hut  any 
one  who  approached  and  addrei»9cd  him  Mas  struck  with  suddeu 
surprise  to  Hnd  all  his  critical  icnpressious  dissipated  in  a  Rtomcat; 
for  the  language  of  the  painter  was  refined  and  polished,  and  he  proved 
to  be  courteous,  gentle  and  winsome,  generous  in  coniplimcnt,  rich 
in  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  others,  and  in  every  respect,  as  far  as 
could  be  shown  by  manner,  a  cultivated  gentleman.  (I  hatc  the 
word  in  its  canting  sense,  but  here  in  its  least  presumptuous  signi- 
ficance it  has  n  meaning  which  no  other  word  would  so  accurately 
convey.)  To  one  who  lived  with  Iiim  he  showed  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  accomplishments,  yet  from  his  uncontrollable  temper  under 
the  trials  of  studio  work,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  been  a  spoilt  chikL 
When,  however,  his  work  did  not  oppress  his  spirits,  when  his  soul 
was  not  tormented  by  some  urdiappy  angel-model — frightened  out  ol 
its  wits  in  turn  by  his  ticry  impatience — he  could  not  restrain  his 
then  happy  memory  of  diviuc  poesy.  He  had  been  a  student  of 
poetry  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits,  and  he  had  feasted 
specially  upon  the  verses  of  the  tre-centists.  For  Homer  lie  nerer 
betrayed  great  enthusiasm ;  of  the  ancients,  Catullus  was  his  favourite. 
He  chanted  with  a  voice  rich  and  full  of  passiou,  now  in  the  **  lingna 
Toscana,"  and  again  in  that  of  the  "well  of  English  undefilcd."  He  de- 
lighted most  in  those  poems  for  which  the  world  then  had  shown  but 
little  appreciation,  "  Sordello  "  and  "  Paracelsus  "  he  would  give  by 
forty  and  fifty  pages  at  a  time,  and,  what  were  more  fascinating;,  tbo 
shorter  poems  of  Browning.  Then  would  follow  the  grand  rhetoric 
from  Taylor's  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  in  the  scene  Ijctween  the  herald 
and  the  Court  at  Ghent  with  Philip  iu  reply — a  eceiio  very  much  to 
my  taste,  with  my  picture  standing  on  the  easel  designed  to  show  the 
spirit  of  justice,  inevitable  iu  the  fulness  of  time,  on  all  such  as 
being  strong  scourged  the  weak,  and  being  rich  robbed  the  poor^ 
and  "changed  the  sweat  of  Nature's  brow  to  blood."  Then  would 
come  the  pathetic  strains  of  \V.  B.  Seott'a  "  RosabcII"  (which  later 
furnished  Rossetti  with  the  subject  called  "  Found")-  These,  and 
there  were  countless  other  examples,  all  showed  a  vride  field  of 
interest  as  to  poetic  schools. 

But  the  studying  of  them  had  never  led  him  to  profesti  any  respect 
for  natural  science,  or  to  evince  any  regard  for  the  remote  stages  of 
creative  development  or  the  lower  steps  oF  human  pri:igresa.  He 
regarded  such  studies  as  altogether  foreign  to  poetry.  The  language 
nsed  in  early  times  to  describe  the  appearaMccj*  of  Nature  be 
accepted  as  the  excUiaivc  and  ever-sufficient  formulaB.  The  modem 
discoveries  of  s<'ictice  therefore  had  no  charms  for  him  ;  neither  haii 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  touched  by  aft 
any  claim  for  special  considcratioT    They  had  no  right  to  be  dlft<rcnl 
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\m  the  people  of  Dante's  time,  if  I  may  use  my  own  words  to 
epitomize  his  meaning. 

I  give  this  evideuee  of  the  nature  of  his  mind,  with  no  thought  of 
critioizinf^  his  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  this  must 
ever  be  the  position  taken  up  by  the  dilettante  school,  and  that  iu 
certain  work  for  architectural  uses  it  must  be  allowed  so  long  as  the 
forms  of  thought  remain  as  they  are;  and  further,  that  it  is  the  principle 
of  muck  of  the  very  highest  art  of  the  present  day.  I  adduce  the 
&cts  aa  illustrative  of  Rossetti  nt  that  time,  with  the  object  of  proving 
that  (although  we  joined  together  to  6ght  against  the  then  current 
mo<les  of  art,  as  wanting  in  serious  ambition,  vital  force,  and 
thoroughness  of  expression)  we  saw  no  obstacle  to  union  iu  our 
manner  of  acquiring  power  direct  from  creation  itself,  to  establish  a 
healthier  ind  more  pervading  taste  than  that  which  was  frittering 
away  the  genius  of  the  nation  in  trifles  and  bombast. 

We  frequcutly  talked  over  scientific  and  historical  matters,  for 
my  previous  reading  and  espcrieuce  had  led  me  to  luvc  them  and  to 
regard  them  as  of  the  greatest  poetic  and  pictorial  importance  for 
modern  art  ;  for  then,  as  uow,  I  concluded  that  tlie  appeal  we  made 
could  be  slreuglhcucd  by  using  the  instruments  of  the  age  which 
human  intellect  had  discovered.  In  my  father's  collection  of  books 
were  many  on  science  and  history,  as  well  as  on  art,  and  in  my 
first  office  I  had  found  many  volumes  of  an  instructive  kind.  It  was 
but  a  poor  substitnte  for  the  systematic  training  in  school,  but  my 
roaster  did  occasionally  look  over  ray  self-imposed  lessons,  and  it  was 
some  com^Kusation  that  1  read  mine  with  hunger,  while  other  boys 
of  my  age  were  being  brought  to  the  same  food  very  unwillingly,  and 
with  the  feeling  of  being  already  too  mneh  cramme<l.  When  my 
employer  hod  a  visitor  who  could  understand  him,  he  talked  much  of 
Socrates,  of  .M.  Anrelius,  Seneca  and  Kpietctnij  quoting  many  of 
their  payings  and  doings.  Homer  and  part  of  Hlutarch  I  used  to  take 
from  home  to  the  office,  aud  read  them  there  with  much  delight ;  and 
I  found  time  also  at  iiij  jiiniwA  nflwn  U\  rrirl  m  well  <»  to  draw. 
Shakespeare,  too,  I  then  first  gloried  in ;  and  these  authors,  with  other 
full-blown  blossoms  of  thought,  had  given  rac  a  wide  interest  in  the 
world  which  Roesetti  deemed  wholly  eiiternal  to  the  nature  of  a 
poetic  painter.  He  had  not  read  as  I  had  for  years — long  aud  trying 
years  they  seemed  to  me — looking  up  from  visions  of  Greece,  the 
M^e:tJi  and  the  Troad,  of  Rome,  of  Alexandria,  of  Athens,  of  Actiura. 
of  Cyprus,  of  Venice,  Verona,  and  Vienna,  only  to  see  three  blank  walls 
with  their  oft-counted  bricku,  and  the  threat  thereon  written  large, 
that  I  was  born  only  to  know  through  others  of  the  beautiful 
mountains,  the  sea  calm  and  wild  by  turns,  of  adventures  by 
flood  and  Held.  A  prison  many  a  time  has  been  made  into  a  study 
and  a  workshop.  In  mine  I  had  some  geometrical  and  mathematical 
books^  and  my  master  seeing   me  at  work  at  them  had  helped  me 
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with  the  problems.  He  had  also  set  me  to  do  geological  and  astro- 
nomical diagrams,  and  these  studies  seemed  to  me  full  of  poetic 
suggestions.  But  Bossetti  despised  such  inquiries.  "  What  could  it 
matter,"  he  said,  '*  whether  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  or  the 
suu  travelled  about  the  earth  ?  "  And  in  the  question  about  tbe 
antiquity  of  man  and  his  origin  he  refused  to  be  interested.  It  would 
be  beside  the  mark  to  repeat  this  in  a  narrative,  which  is  simply  pro- 
fessional  and  not  personal^  if  it  did  not  lead  up  to  the  view  which  he 
at  that  time  expressed — that  attention  to  chronological  costumcj  to 
the  types  of  the  different  races  of  men,  to  climatic  features  or 
influences,  were  of  no  value  in  a  painter's  work ;  and  that  therefore 
Oriental  proprieties  in  the  treatment  of  Scriptural  subjects  were 
calculated  to  destroy  the  poetic  nature  of  a  design.  He  would 
instance  Horace  Vernet's  pictures,  painted  in  the  East,  "  Rebecca 
giving  Eleazer  to  Drink,"  and  some  others,  as  proofs  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinion.  But  I  used  to  meet  this  by  insisting  that 
Vernet,  though  a  remarkably  skilful  composer  and  executant,  wu 
not,  and  could  not,  under  any  conditions  or  system,  be  anything  but 
dull,  except  to  the  dull,  and  was  altogether  destitute  of  every  spark 
of  poetic  tire.  This  Kossetti  admitted,  although  he  still  held  by  bit 
principle,  to  be  fought  over  with  fresh  weapons  another  time.  It  wu 
the  question  of  the  value  of  my  idea,  carried  out  five  years  after,  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  paint  sacred  subjects,  which  brought  the  discussion 
to  a  head.  It  was  profitable  to  try  to  solve  such  problems,  altfaoug:h 
we  both  agreed,  when  it  came  to  the  last,  that  a  man's  work  would 
be  the  reflex  of  the  living  image  in  his  own  mind  of  the  idea  treated, 
and  not  the  icy  double  of  the  facts  themselves. 

"While  we  differed  so  far,  it  may  be  seen  that  we  were  never,  whtt 
often  we  have  been  called,  realists.  I  think  the  art  would  hire 
ceased  to  have  the  slightest  interest  for  any  one  of  the  three  painten 
concerned,  had  the  object  been  only  to  make  a  representation, 
elaborate  or  unelaborate,  of  a  fact  in  Nature.  Independent  of  the 
consideration  that  the  task  would  put  out  of  operation  the  faculty 
making  man  "  how  like  a  god,"  it  seemed  then,  as  it  does  now, 
that  a  mere  imitator  gradually  comes  to  see  Nature  so  claylike  and 
meaningless — so  like  only  to  what  one  seea  when  illness  bringi  s 
heavy  cloud  before  the  eyes — that  his  pictures  or  statues  make  t 
spectator  feel,  not  how  much  more  beautiful  the  world  is  than  ahe 
seemed  before,  but  only  that  she  is  a  tedious  infliction,  or  even  an 
oppressive  nightmare.  It  is  needless  to  give  modem  examples.  . 
Polembourg  I  would  instance  as  one  of  the  old  masters  who  gener- 
ally made  God's  sky  look  hideous,  although  his  workmanihip 
was  exemplary,  and  I  can  give  his  name  as  an  instance,  i<s  I 
remember  well  that  once  we  all  three  agreed  on  this  head.  On 
one  other  point  there  has  been  misapprehension,  which  it  ii  uov 
time  to  correct.     In  agreeing  to  use  the   utmost   elaboratioB  in 
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Liuttng  our  first  pictures,  vc  nerer  meant  more  than  tbat  the 
'fimeticc  was  csscntinl  lor  training  the  eve  and  the  hand  of  theyonng 
artist :  we  should  never  have  admitted  itmt  the  relinquishnicrt  of 
this  habit  of  work  by  a  matured  painter  would  make  him  less  of  a 
Pre-]laf>hnelilc.  1  eau  say  this  the  better  now  because,  although  it 
18  not  true,  as  is  often  said,  that  my  detail  is  microscopic,  1  have 
retained  later  than  cither  of  my  companiona  the  pencilling  of  a 
atudtrut.  \Vhcu  I  take  to  large  brushes,  and  enrich  my  cauvasfea 
■with  impasto,  it  wjll  imply  that  the  remnant  of  my  life  would  not 
jtHcc  to  enable  mu  to  express  my  thoughts  iu  otlier  fa&hton,  and  that 
'I  have  in  my  own  opinion  obtained  enough  from  severe  discipline  to 
trust  m^'sulf  again  to  the  self-cunfkleut  handling  of  my  youtb^  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  If  I  leave  uncontradicted  the 
declaration  that  I  have  abandoned  Pre-Raphaelitism,  it  will  be  because, 
after  prolonged  admiratiou  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  incite 
prejudice  against  truth  by  a  catchword,  I  have  at  last  become  worldly 
wise  enough  to  keep  my  own  counsel. 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  throw  light  upou  the  understanding  of  Pre- 

I      Raphaclitism  among  ourselves  at  the  beginning,  I  may  be  excused 

Trandcridg  a  little  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  one  to  the  other,  and  to 

^^thc  dilTcrcnt   facts  which   illustrate   them.     Tnisting   to  this  indul- 

^Kcncc^  I   still  linger  iu  the  joiut  studio  to  explain  the  nature  of 

^Blhe   talk    wc  had    there   ou   the   subject   of    our  future  operations 

^^kud    influence.       AVe     spoke    of    the     iraprovcmcut    of   design    in 

household    objects^    furniture,    curtainii,    aud    interior    decorations, 

anil    dress ;     of    liow   we    would     exercise    our    skill,  as   the   early 

i^painters  had  done,  not  iu  one    braucli  of  art  only,   but  in  ail.      Por 

^Kiculpture,   Hossetti   iu  private  expresseit  Uttle  regard ;  he  professed 

^Bidmiration  for  the  minds  of  many  men  engaged   in  it,  but  he  could 

^Hicarcciy  understand  tiicir  devotiou  to  work  which  seemed  in  modera 

^Bktmds  so  cold  audmcauitigless,  and  which  was  so  limited  in  its  po^tcr 

^^of  illustrntiou.  He  confessed,  however,  that  so  for  he  had  not  thought 

of  it  enough,   and   admitted   that    it   ought  to  be   undertaken    by 

paiutcrs,  if  only  because  the   power  of  drawing  on  the  flat  seemed 

much  v;anting  among   the    men  who  worked   so  tamely  in  clay  nud 

marble.      Architecture  also  he  recognized  as  the  proper  work  of  the 

paiutcr,  who,  learning   the  principles  of  construction  from  Nature 

herself,  could  apjily  them  to  the  forming  and  decoration  of  the  stone, 

»irou  aud  wood  he  had  to  deal  with.     Music   he  regarded  as   posi- 
Itively  otTensive.     AVhen  wc  obtaiucd  recognition,  each  of  us  was  to 
l»ave  a  suite  of  studios  attached  to  his  house;   some  for  working  iu 
^—^ourBclves  iu  divers  branches  of  art;  some  for  showing   our  produc- 
^BtioDs  to  ailmirers  when  we  were   too  busily  engaged  to  be  disturbctl. 
^^"Wortby   pupils  we  were  also  to  introduce  by  such  means,  and  we 
should  be  able  thus  to  extend  our  usefulness  aud  to  make  art  take 
its  proper  place.     All   this   I   concurred  in,  only  I  once  expressed 
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some  curiosity  to  know  how  the  due  appreciation  bhonld  be  counted 
OQ  from  a  people  bo  committed  to  thft  idea  of  8ubdivi»ioa  of  labour, 
and  so  far  from  exUibiting  Locke's  apiriti  never  beiof^  ashanicd 
to  confess  his  iguorauce.  This  Rossetti  dismiss^id  to  the  winds  as 
an  idle  fear,  asking  me  if  I  could  not  understand  that  there  wrrr 
hundreds  of  young  aristocrats  and  miltiouaircs  growing  up  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  due  direction  how  to  make  jhr 
country  glorious  as  Greece  and  Italy  had  been !  I  was  fain  to  hope 
that  his  view  was  the  correct  one,  csjjccially  as  with  hia  father's 
experience  as  a  professor  among  the  6iitt  of  the  land^  1  was  bound  to 
admit  be  was  better  able  than  1  was  to  jodge  of  the  possibilities, 
and  I  was  glad  to  encourage  the  belief  that  people  would  in  tinir 
know  how  to  spend  their  money  worthily.  There  remain  still  only  a 
few  particulars  of  a  more  personal  nature  to  be  recorded  of  the  interests 
of  that  time. 

Firsts  to  complete  the  picture  of  Kossctti,  I  should  say  that  fre- 
quently he  would  leave  his  day's  appointed  task  to  engage  himself 
with  some  design  or  ]>ocm  that  occupied  his  thoughts.  When  lie 
had  once  sat  down  and  was  immersed  in  the  cflbrt  to  express  hii 
purpose,  and  the  diS^cultics  had  to  he  wrestled  with^  bis  ton^e  was 
hushed,  he  remained  fixed  and  inattentive  to  all  that  went  on  about 
him  ;  be  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  and  at  times  he  moaned  lowlyi 
or  hummed  for  a  brief  minute,  as  though  telling  off  some  idea.  All 
this  while  he  peered  intently  before  him,  looking  hungry  and  csgCTj 
and  passing  by  in  his  regard  any  who  came  before  him,  ss  tf  not 
seen  at  all.  Then  he  would  often  get  up  and  walk  out  of  the  room 
witbont  saying  a  word.  Years  afterwards,  when  he  became  stoat. 
and  men,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  found  a  resemblance  in  him  to 
the  bust  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  still  later, 
when  he  had  outgrown  this  resemblance,  it  seemed  to  mc  that  it 
was  in  his  early  days  only  tliat  the  soul  within  bad  beeu  truly  seen 
in  his  face.  lu  these  early  days,  with  all  his  hcadBtrongness,  and  ■ 
certain  want  of  consideration,  his  life  within  was  untainted  to  an 
exemplary  degree,  and  he  worthily  rejoiced  in  the  poetic  atmosphere 
of  the  sacred  and  spiritual  dreams  that  then  encircled  him,  bowerer 
some  of  his  uoiiiy  demoustratious  at  the  time  might  hinder  tbia  ; 
being  recoguired  by  a  hasty  judgment. 

Another  as[vct  of  our  Hrotfacrbood  must  not  bo  poned 
though  it  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  becoming  mcaningteiB  ww 
abandoned  with  good  reason.  It  is  the  social  one.  RoMctta,  u 
I  have  said  before.  wa«  a  proselytizer.  He  was  ready  to  believe, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  belief,  that  others  should  adopt  oor 
course,  and  thosp  within  our  daily  range,  whom  for  one  reason  or 
another  he  cared  for,  he  at  once  enrolled  as  T*  r  :<>iaelite 
Brothers.     James  Collinson  had  been  a  mock  feUow.?^:  |Wii»- 

taking  he  was  in  all  his  drawings,  and  accurate  in  ft  icnac,  but  tame 
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so  were  all  tiie  figures 
Belvidcre,  the  Laocooo  Group,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Dancing  Fann, 
and  the  Drunken  Gentleman  of  that  race,  all  seemed  to  belong  to 
one  somnolent  tamilf.  No  one  a  year  later  could  have  trusted  his 
memory  to  say  when  he  bad  been  and  wheu  he  had  not  been  in  the 
achoolj  so  successfully- bad  he  aimed  at  avuidiof;  to  disturb  any 
one  in  any  way.  li  was  a  surprise  to  all  wheu  in  the  year  1&48  he 
appeared  in  the  Exhibition  with  a  picture  called  "The  Cliarity 
Hoy's  Debut.'*  It  was  a  good  idea  to  represent  the  shyness  of  a 
poor  boy  on  his  appearing  before  his  family  in  the  uniform  of  his 
parish^  and  although  the  invention  did  not  go  far  beyond  the 
initial  conception,  the  pencilling  was  phcuomcnal  throughout. 
It  transpired  that  he  had  roused  himself  up  of  late  to  enter 
the  Roman  Church,  and  that  thus  inspirited  he  bad  made  the 
further  effort  to  pnint  this  picture.  It  was  natural  for  all  the 
students  to  blame  themscWes  for  Uaving  ignored  Collinson,  bat 
KoRsctti  went  further,  and  dpclared  that  "  Collingon  was  a  bom 
&tuniiL-r,"  and  at  once  struck  up  an  intimate  friendship  with 
him.  When  the  Pre-Raphs£lttc  Brotherhood  was  iuaugurated 
he  at  once  enrolled  Colliii*tou  as  one  who  wanted  only  the  enthu- 
siasm which  wc  had,  to  make  him  a  great  force  in  the  battle,  and 
accordingly  he  was  told  that  he  had  to  put  the  secret  initials  on  his 
work^j  to  attend  our  monthly  meetings,  and  to  receive  us  in  his  turn. 
Whether  we  were  at  his  place  in  the  Polygon,  with  a  dragoncss  of  a 
landlady  six  feet  in  height  to  provide  quite  a  conventional  enter- 
taiument— for  he  still  had  a  liberal  allowance  from  home — or  at  oar 
Bohemian  repasts  in  Cleveland  Street,  or  elsewhere,  he  invariably 
fell  asleep  at  the  beginningj  and  had  to  be  waked  up  at  the  coucla- 
aion  of  the  noisy  evening  to  receive  our  salutation*.  In  figurc 
he  was  far  from  being  like  the  fat  boy  in  "  Pickwick,"  for  he  was  of 
very  light  weight  and  small  measurement.  He  never  could  ace  the 
fiiu  of  anything,  and  1  fear  vc  did  not  make  Iiis  life  more  joyful. 
Once,  at  the  couclusiou  of  a  meeting  at  our  studio,  ou  going  to 
the  door  with  htm  about  11.30  v.m.,  we  discovered  that  it 
was  a  magnificent  moonlight  night,  and  wc  declared  at  once  that 
instead  of  going  to  bod  we  would  take  a  long  walk  iu  the 
country  ;  but  he  pleaded  that  he  most  go  home  and  sleep ; 
and  when  we  pointed  out  that  for  a  real  change  which  might  be  the 
greatest  benefit  to  him  for  ever,  he  should  for  once  consider  that  he 
had  had  enough  sleeping,  he  pleaded  that  he  must  really  go  home,  if 
only  to  change  his  boots;  and  eventually  wc  let  him  depart  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  ready  for  us  when  wc  would  call  iu  hall 
an  hour.  Wc  arrived  punctually,  but  knocked  for  a  time  in  rain. 
In  ten  minutes  a  voice  from  the  second-floor  window  thundered  out 
to  know  why  we  went  on  knocking  when  we  knew  Mr.  CoUinsou 
had  long  been  in  bed  and  was  asleep.     It  was  our  knowledge  that 
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he  was  asleep  which  had  made  us  knock  so  loud,  we  said,  and  we 
hoped  she  would  take  no  further  notice  while  we  continued  the  same 
measures  to  wake  him ;  on  which  she  invited  the  aid  of  a  pasting 
policeman,  who,  however,  was  persuaded  that  we  were  strictly  within 
the  law  in  insisting  upon  seeing  the  gentleman  himself.  Collinson 
came  to  his  window  piteously  entreating  to  be  left  to  sleep,  bat  we 
pointed  out  that  we  had  chosen  the  northern  course  solely  on  his 
account,  and  that  we  knew  what  was  good  for  him  better  than  he  did 
himself.  He  gave  in,  dressed  himself,  and  came  with  us  on  a  walk — 
worth  remembering  even  now  for  its  many  delights  of  lovely  mooolit 
heath  and  common  and  village,  with  the  whole  on  our  return  ex- 
changed for  ever-increasing  dawn  and  sunrise.  I  think  our  poor 
victim  slept  all  the  way,  leaning  on  one  or  another  of  us,  and  I  must 
confess  that  neither  this  nor  any  treatment  we  adopted  for  his  good 
seemed  thoroughly  to  wake  him  up.  When  I  first  returned  from 
the  little  continental  tour,  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  him  at 
Brompton  for  about  a  month.  There  even  in  the  day  he  was  asleep 
over  the  fire  with  his  model  waiting  idle,  earning  his  shilling  per 
hour  all  the  time ;  and  as  the  home  remittance  for  eome  reason 
stopped,  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  bankruptcy  must  come  on  like  an 
armed  man.  But  at  the  last  moment  he  unexpectedly  waked  up,  sent  in 
his  resignation  as  a  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother — ungrateful  man  I — s(dd 
his  lay  figure  and  painting  material  by  forced  sale,  and  departed  to 
Stonyhurst  to  graduate.  It  is  but  fair  to  give  the  further  history  of  thi> 
Frc-Raphaclite  Brother.  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  or  so  he  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  conventual  or  priestly Iife,again  took  to  painting,  and 
I  believe  executed  many  very  creditable  pictures  of  a  modest  character. 
He  subsequently  abjured  Romanism  and  died  some  eight  years  ago^ 
very  much  respected  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  with  less,  I 
am  sure,  to  reproach  himself  for  than  many  more  brilliant  men 
may  have  at  the  end  of  their  days. 

The  experience  of  trying  to  make  men  Pre-Raphaelite  Brothers 
against  their  nature  and  will,  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  W.  M. 
Rossetti  had  at  first  thought  of  taking  to  graphic  art,  but  he  had  given 
up  the  study.  Outside  of  the  enrolled  body,  comprising  with  the  five 
already  mentioned,  F.  G.  Stephens  and  T.  Woolner  (the  latter  had 
gone  to  Australia),  were  several  artists  of  real  calibre  and  enthusiasm, 
who  were  working  diligently  with  our  views  gliding  them.  W.  H. 
Beverell,  Charles  Collins,  and  Arthur  Hughes  may  be  named.  It 
was  a  question  whether  any  of  these  should  be  elected.  It  was  already 
evident  that  to  have  authority  to  put  the  mystic  mouc^ram  upon 
their  paintings  could  confer  no  benefit  on  men  striving  to  make  a 
position.  W^e  ourselves  even  determined  for  a  time  to  discontinue  the 
fiouting  of  this  red  rag  before  the  eyes  of  infuriate  John  Bull,  and 
we  decided  it  was  better  to  let  our  converts  be  known  only  by  their 
works,  and  so  nominally  Pre-Raphaelitism  ceased  to  be.     We  agreed 
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to  resiime  tlic  open  profession  of  it  later,  but  the  time  lias  not  yet 
come.  I  often  read  in  print  that  I  ara  now  the  only  Pre-Raphaelite. 
Yet  I  can't  use  the  distinguishing  letters,  for  I  have  no  "  B." 

Rossetti,  when  he  had  returned  to  London  from  a  toitr,  applied 
bimscif  first,  in  a  separate  studio  in  Newman  Street,  to  the  small 
painting  of  "The  Annunciation."  When  thix  was  completed  it  wok 
exhibited  in  the  Portland  Street  Gallery.  He  asked  i:jO  for  the 
■work,  hut  not  celling  it,  and  being  much  pressed  for  money,  he  told 
A  friend  that  he  would  take  €10  for  it  from  an  immediate  purchaser. 
[t  was  sold  in  April  this  year  to  the  Nation  at  the  price  of  i:8(K), 
'exactly  twenty  times  the  sum  he  asked  to  procure  the  means  to  go 
on  with  other  work.  1  am  reminded  by  this  friend  that  the  previous 
picture  of  "  The  Kdncation  of  the  Virgin  "  was  not  exhibited  in  the 
place  where  this  appeared,  but  in  a  gallery  at  Hyde  Park  where  the 
Alcjtandra  Hotel  now  stands.  By  these  facts  alone  it  may  be  seen 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  help  which  his  good  brother  afforded 
him  he  would  certainly  have  had  to  give  up  painting.  As  it  was,  he 
took  to  water-colour  dc«tgns  in  the  intervals  of  application  to  a  large 
picture  from  Browning  which  he  commenced.  He  sold  his  drawings 
for  small  prices.  Most  of  tbem  were  bought  by  artists  with  some 
independent  means.  It  was  a  branch  of  practice  which  developed  his 
power  of  design,  but,  as  it  gave  hut  little  exercise  in  drawing  from  the 
life,  he  thus  became  confirmed  in  mannerisms  which,  with  his  perfect 
eye  for  form,  he  might  under  happier  conditions  have  escaped  while 
atiU  yonng.  During  his  lifetime  no  pictures  of  his  ever  appeared  on  the 
llFalls  of  the  Academy.  He  was  offended  with  the  body  mainly  on 
account  of  their  ircatmcnt  of  F.  M.  Brown,  when  ho  sent  tine  pictures 
[there  before  wc  had  joined  together.  The  last  time  Kossetti  and  I 
worked  together  was  at  Scvcnoaks.  He  set  himself  lo  paint,  near  to 
^wy  place  of  work,  &  boscage  for  a  background.  I  went  sometimes  to 
ec  him  at  work,  but  I  found  him  nearly  always  as  if  engage<l  in  a 
'mortal  quarrel  with  some  leaf  which  liad  perversely  shaken  itself  oft' 
its  branch  just  as  he  had  begun  to  paint  it,  until  he  would  have  no 
more  of  such  conduct,  and  would  go  back  to  hia  lodgings  to  write, 
and  to  try  designs,  one  of  these  being  the  scene  in  the  tent  of  Philip 
Van  Arteveldc  uhich  he  subsequently  completed  in  pen  and  ink- 
The  engagement  he  made  to  illustrate  *'  The  Pot  of  Basil "  he  never 
ifilled,  and  his  etching  to  the  Germ  was  always  beiug  promised 
}ut  never  begun.  Dcvcrell  undertook  to  till  his  jdace  on  one 
occasion,  but  when  tlio  plate  was  cluaned.it  was  discovered  that  the 
^■bcid  had  hardly  bitten  at  all,  and  there  was  scarcely  means  of  pub- 
^^Ushing  that  month's  number.  The  use  of  burin  and  strong  dry 
^Kaint  just  brouglit  the  copper  to  printing  pitch  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
^bnt  the  uupunetuality  of  ko  important  a  contributor  as  Itosactti  made 
impossible  to  go  on,  although  ^lillais  then  hud  his  plate  ready  to 
llustrate  a  mystic  story  by  him.     Of  courae  the   want  of  capital 
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also   told^  and  the  poor  Germ   died,  but  uot  witliout  having  tna 
iUelf  beard. 

We  were  now  all  separated,  and  each  so  bu«y  battling  with  Li« 
evil  star  that  we  could  not  leave  our  posts.  While  I  was  waitiug 
with  the  "  Christian  Missionary  "  unsold,  Mr.  Dyce  again  wrote  to  me. 
It  was  to  offer  work  which  he  had  done  himself  thirty  years  before, 
the  cleaning  and  restoring  of  wall  paintings  at  the  Trinity  Iloase  by 
Bigaud.  Not  understanding  the  ehange  in  his  position,  thr  authwi- 
iies  had  ofTercd  it  to  hiui  again.  He  wished  to  know  whether  I 
would  take  it  I  agreed  readily,  and  I  commenced  the  task,  whidi 
was  disagreeable  enough.  I'hc  paintings  were  imitation  bas-relicft, 
with  a  sky-blue  background,  and  were  principally  in  the  cove  of  % 
large  room  with  no  ventilation,  and  below  there  were  extensive  walls 
reeking  with  the  funics  of  white  lead.  I  ha>]  to  use  a  scrubbing- 
brnshj  &c.,  dipped  in  warm  water  with  soda  or  pcarlnsh,  and  go  over 
the  whole  field  of  these  grand  works  of  the  master  of  one  hundred 
years  before.  For  more  than  a  week  I  was  thus  engaged.  1  gave 
offence  by  smoking,  although  seeing  the  whole  buUdiog  was  iu  the 
utmost  disorder,  and  it  was  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  and  the  least 
busy  part  of  the  season,  as  I  urged,  I  had  a  good  justificatioa 
for  the  licence  I  took.  When  the  cleaning  was  doue,  for  a  time 
there  was  hesitation  to  give  me  further  work,  but  after  some  delay 
Mr.  Pycc  was  invited  to  go  and  decide  as  to  what  was  nccenary ;  he 
recommcuded  that  the  whole  should  be  retouched  by  me,  as  the  tiues 
had  iu  some  places  burnt  away  the  paintings,  and  damp  had  done 
other  injuries,  but  as  there  was  then  but  a  very  restricted  time  for 
me  to  cam  money  by  it,  I  stipulated  that  I  should  have  two 
guineas  per  diem,  and  that  I  should  have  an  aasistant,  which  was 
agreed  to.  Mr.  Dyce  took  me  back  with  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  was  working.  On  Iward  tlie  steamboat  I  vcntnred  to  ex- 
press my  thought  of  the  joy  it  must  be  to  him  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  powers  in  the  national  building  wlicre  hevai 
employed,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  I  shall  ever  remember  the 
sadness  with  which  he  said,  "  But  I  begin  with  my  hair  already  gref." 

My  work  now,  when  the  fumes  from  the  white  lead  had  not  brongbt 
an  overpowering  heudachej  was  One  fun.  Old  Father  Thames,  like 
London  Bridge  in  the  old  uursery  soug,  had  to  he  built  up  again,  and  1 
stood  on  a  springy  plank  dasliiiig  away  at  him  with  large  bruihen,  and 
when  he  had  a  new  coat  of  paint  from  top  to  tiie  1  addexl  a  balu  of 
goods,  a  globe,  a  pair  of  eumpasses,  three  or  four  votnmea,  a  triloa 
or  two,  and  pcrliaps  a  Mercury  with  his  Catluccus,  and  a  mermaid 
and  mermau  for  a  day's  work  ;  here  and  there  I  came  acrow  thi 
trenchant  touchings  of  Dyce,  which  I  always,  if  possible,  lefl.  A 
has-rclicf  of  Charity  on  the  staircase  was  fortunately  so  far  rnlned 
that  I  could  repaint  the  whole  without  much  regard  to  the  urigiuU 
weak  outlines,  and  I  won  great  praise  because  from  the  lauding,  the 
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only  point  whence  it  could  be  seen,  no  one  oould  tell  that  the  surface 
was  not  raised.  For  my  share  in  this  public  work — the  only  one  1 
was  over  honoured  with — 1  gained  alx)ut  £A5,  which  helped  to  clear 
off  all  my  back  accounts,  and  left  the  money  for  the  "  Christian  Mis- 
*ionary,"  whew  it  came  a  month  or  so  later,  nearly  free  for  the  next 
year's  work. 

The  last  article  brought  my  story  to  the  point  where  the  "  Two 
Gentlemeu  of  Verona "  was  still  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  the  indueutial  critic 
tkat  it  aud  the  other  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  should 
be  sent  bnck  to  their  respective  studios.  My  good  father  most  un- 
fairly had  his  share  of  ridicule,  for  he  was  met  in  the  City  by  many 
acquaintances  not  too  polite  to  laugh,  and  offering  to  bet  i.'10  that  the 
pictures  would  bs  sent  back  wiihin  a  week,  and  he  asked  (not  with 
any  intention  of  making  a  wager,  for  1  don't  think  he  would  on  any 
account  have  staked  a  penny  to  gain  by  another's  loss,  but  to  know 
how  he  should  receive  such  gibes)  whetlier  I  thought  the  suggestion 
would  be  acted  upon.  I  settled  his  mind  on  this  point,  but  in 
continuing  the  talk,  with  all  tcuderucss  for  me,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  as  coufirnied,  that  in  this  country  it  was  useless  for  a 
man  without  iuflueutial  aud  rich  friends  to  hope  to  succeed  ab  an 
artist.  There  were  too  many  established  interests  to  overturn, 
"  and  you,"  he  said,  "  have  not  even  the  party  feeling  in  your  favour 
of  a  public  school  [there  had  been  an  attempt  made  to  get  mc  into 
the  Bluecoat  School].  You  have  done  wonders,  I  will  maintaiu — 
more  than  could  have  been  expected,  but  it  is  hopeless." 

And,  iudecd,  it  seemed  every  day  getting  worse.  I  had  been 
asked  to  do  illustrations  for  an  edition  of  Longfellow,  and  I  did 
three  drawings,  but  the  publisher  tiecUncd  them,  saying  he  had 
made  arrangements  with  another  artist;  and  no  one  would  have  his 
portrait  painted  by  mc  when  my  name  was  a  proverb  of  incompe- 
tence, and,  as  it  was  made  to  appear,  criminality.  I  was  so  reduced 
in  means  that  ouce,  when  I  had  a  letter  written  lying  before  mc, 
I  could  not  tell  where  to  find  a  penny  for  the  stamp.  Leaning  back 
in  the  old  cushioned  chair,  I  thrust  my  hand  down  behiud  the  seat, 
aud  ray  lingers  came  in  contact  with  a  coin,  which  proved  to  be  half- 
a-orown,  and  1  felt  quite  rich  for  the  time.  In  the  midst  of  this 
came  thunder  as  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  was  u  letter  from  Ruskin 
in  the  Time»  in  our  defence.  The  critic  had,  amongst  other 
charges,  accused  our  pictures  of  being  false  in  linear  perspectiTe. 
This  was  open  to  dcmnnstrntion.  Ruskin  ehalleugcd  him  to  establish 
his  rase,  and  the  cowardly  creature  skulked  away,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more.  The  letter  on  my  "  Valentine  '*  admitted  the  weak  point 
in   my   picture,      A  man  liad  at  the   last   robbed   mc  of  JC]IJ  ;  this 

,  occasioned  me  to  lose  my  time,  and  I  sent  the  picture  in  imperfect 

|in  the  Sylvia's  head,     I  afterwards  rectified  this. 
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The  letters  did  not,  however,  at  the  time  mend  my  fortuiiCT,  *nfl 
I  had  to  eome  to  n  rcsohition  Tvhich  I  had  long  dreaded  to  e^iutcia- 
platc.  I  could  do  ao  now,  not  as  a  dis^aced  man.  but  as  ooe  who, 
like  many  better  men,  hail  not  found  tlic  world  he  wautcd  toinfiueuoe 
ready  to  be  led.  I  announced  toMillais  my  intention  to  give  up  art 
altogether,  and  to  go  for  a  twelvemonth  to  a  good  yeoman  uncle  for 
instruction  a9afnrnier,andat  thecndof  that  timetoemi^p'atc  tuCanada 
or  to  the  Antipodes  to  take  my  place  as  a  settler.  But  my  companion 
would  by  no  means  take  ao  gloomy  a  view  of  my  prospects  as  I  had 
done }  he  was  sure  I  should  succeed,  and  he  annoimced  that  he  had 
jtSOO  saved,  and  that  I  should  have  all  of  that,  little  by  little,  as  I 
wanted  it.  My  reply  was,  "  What  do  you  think  your  father  and  mother 
vould  think  of  me?"  And  when  he  reminded  me  that  I  had  to  eome 
to  him  in  the  morning  I  said,  "  Mind  you  don't  say  a  word  of  what 
we  have  been  tupcaking  about;"  but  the  next  day,  when  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  the  good  conple  burst  out  of  the  sitting-room 
cxyiug,  "  Is  that  Hunt?"  and  saying,  *' Come  in  here!  Jack  has 
been  telling  us  all  about  hLs  plan,  and  he  has  our  fullest  concurrence/' 
I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  not  to  give  in.  but  it  was  im[K»ssibIe 
in  the  face  of  such  goodness;  nnd  I  am  prouder  now  to  acknowledge 
Tay  indebtedness  than  even  my  friend  is  shy  to  liave  his  generosity 
published,  for  there  was  still  a  great  risk  of  our  defeat. 

Thus  provided  with  money,  I  went  down  with  Millais  to  Surrey, 
to  lodge  together  while  we  painted  backgrounds — he  to  ''  Opiielia," 
I  to  "  The  Hireling  Shepherd" — and  there,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Sundays  and  a  day  or  two  for  despatching  work  that  would  not 
wait,  we  remained  all  the  summer.  Charles  Collins  joined  us  later, 
and  it  became  a  happiuess  to  me  that  I  had  this  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  better.  "  The  Valentine  "  was  sent  to  LiverpooL 
During  our  stay  I  received  continually  auonj'mous  letters  and  newt- 
jiapers  from  Liverpool,  with  abuse — principally  in  doggerel — of  my 
picture,and  containing  stupid  rudeness  with  humour  too  ob&curc  forme 
to  recognize.  AVhen  this  had  gone  ou  about  two  months,  one  morning 
I  told  Millais  that  there  seemed  some  reason  to  think  the  Liverpool 
Council  had  an  active  hand  in  this  matter,  and  I  said  tliat  1  had 
resolved,  by  way  of  showing  how  it  failed  to  humble  mc,  to  write  to 
them  that  I  had  sent  my  picture  trusting  to  the  announcement  that 
fifty  pounds  would  be  awarded  on  the  opening  day  to  the  beil 
picture  contributed ;  that  many  weeks  had  gone  by  since  then  ;  and 
I  begged  the  favour  of  explanation  why  I  had  not  yet  rccetved 
notice  of  the  prize!  That  evening  I  was  too  busy  to  write;  the 
next  morning  I  was  working  near  the  house  on  xay  sheep,  uod 
Millais  came  calling  ont  "  Another  letter  from  Xaverpool."  It  was 
proved  by  the  postmark,  and  had  been  made  to  look  in  '  *  with 
a  large  seal     My  friend  was  impatient,  and  I  opened  r  i  th»l 

the  Council,  sitting  on  date  given,  had  in  consideration  of  the  merit 
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of,  &c.  8:c.  &C.,  awarded  to  rac  the  fifty-pouod  prize.  Wc  tUcrc  and 
then  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Council  at  Liverpool,  nhich  was  pretty 
well  all  the"  thanks  they  ever  got,  as,  repeating  their  offcuce  by 
giving  the  next  fifty  pounds  to  another  iniquitous  dcficr  of  the 
established  and  unimpeachable  taste  of  the  day,  the  old  institution 
was  Hbolishcd.  and  the  ncn-  Academy  established  on  its  ruins.  It 
was  the  first  public  recognition  I  had  yet  obtained,  and  it  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  my  picture,  for  a  correspondent  from  Belfast^wAo  had 
never  se&ri  the  work,  but  who  was  interested  from  what  be  had  road 
of  it — made  mo  an  offer  of  the  sura  I  asked  for  the  picture,  150  or 
200  guiueas  (I  forget  which),  to  be  paid  £10  at  the  time  monthly, 
with  sixty  guineas  of  the  sura  to  be  represented  by  a  picture  of 
Danby's.  When  the  dates  for  payment  oamc,  a  letter  invariably 
arrived  proposing  to  give  instead  of  money  further  paintings,  so  that 
the  transaction  became  n  continual  torment  to  me,  i>ut  cvcu  this 
trial  had  its  end  in  time. 

When  wc  had  nearly  brought  our  first  backgrounds  to  a  conclu- 
sion, we  were  eager  to  recommence  with  new  canvases.  Millais 
took  up  the  background  to  his  picture  of  "The  Huguenot,"  and  I, 
that  of  "  The  Light  of  the  World."  1  had  dwelt  over  and  matured 
xuy  design  enough  to  be  able  to  paint  the  orchard  backgro.nnd  at  the 
proper  season  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  house.  To  paint  it  life- 
size,  as  I  should  have  liked,  would  then  have  forbidden  any  hope  of  sale. 
It  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  position,  which  I  have  ever  since 
regretted,  but  perhaps  I  should  have  had  greater  diSiculty  in  the 
first  work  on  the  painting,  which  I  did  from  1)  r.M.  till  5  a.m.  every 
night,  about  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  for  two  or  three  months. 
I  sat  in  an  open  shed  made  of  hurdles,  and  painted  by  the  light  of 
a  candle,  a  stronger  illumination  being  too  blinding.  On  going  to  bed  I 
slept  till  ten,  and  then  devoted  myself  for  an  hour  or  two  to  rectifying 
any  errors  of  colour,  ^id  to  drawing  out  the  work  for  the  next 
night.  When  the  picture  was  in  this  stage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combo 
came  to  see  ns.  It  was  my  first  personal  introduction  to  these  good 
friends,  and  then  they  first  saw  their  fiiturc  possession. 

On  coming  to  town  we  found  the  tone  of  several  of  the  academi- 
cians towards  us  much  clmuged,  so  that  wo  were  invited  to  partake 
of  their  hospitality,  which  we  enjoyed  because  it  was  most  cordially 
given,  and  because  it  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  making  friends 
with  many  distinguished  men  of  established  position. 

Before  returning  permanently  from  Surrey,  I  took  the  op]ioVtnnity 
of  bt'ing  in  town  late  in  the  autumn  to  call  on  R.  B.  Martineau,  who, 
through  an  old  frlluw-student,  had  notified  his  wish  to  take  his  place 
as  my  pupil  tn  painting.  Me  had  already  been  through  the  school 
'  the  Academy,  and  wished  at  this  point  to  train  hira.sclf  to  paint 
Bbject  pictures  in  oil.  Before  making  any  arrangement,  I  tested 
him  by  saying   that  up  to  this  present  time,  although  I  hod  lircd 
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more  self- deny ingly  thau  any  lawyer's  clerk  or  sbopmau  would  have 
tloue,  T  had  not  succeeded  in  paying  my  way^  that  1  was  heavily  in 
debt,  and  that,  from  other  experiences  within  my  own  knowledge, I] 
could  scarcely  regard  paiuiing  as  a  professiou  at  all ;  aud  that  I  hoped, 
if  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  any  other  pursuit,  that  he  would  still 
abandon  the  idea  of  becoming  au  artist.  But  to  him  the  lucratire- 
ncss  of  the  pursuit  was  not  a  vital  question,  and  he  removed  the 
scruples  I  bad  against  encouraging  any  one  in  this  country  to  becxune 
a  painter  needing  to  live  by  it.  Accordingly  be  was  accepted  as  mjr 
pupil,  and  remained  my  close  and  much  valued  friend  until  bis  de^tli, 
nearly  twenty  years  later.  I  encouraged  him  to  complete  a  design  he 
had  begun  from  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop/'  and  this  he  painted  iu  ny 
studio  while  I  finished  "The  Hireling  Shepherd."  He  never  became 
a  facile  executant,  but  from  the  first  he  produced  admirable  pietoref. 
His  greatest  work  was  "  Tbe  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home." 

"  The  Hireling  Shepherd  "  was  my  first  painting  hung  on  the  line 
at  the  Academy.  The  first  day  went  by  without  inquiries  after  its 
price,  but  it  was  evident  that  people  were  wavering.  Weeks  xaaatA 
aud  it  seemed  as  though  again  success  was  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  but  then  a  very  courteous  letter  arrived  from  au  uokuuwu 
gentleman,  stating  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirar  of  the 
picture,  but  could  not  afford  the  price,  300  guineas.  He  did  not 
think  this  too  much,  but  he  wifihed  to  know  for  what  1  would  repeat 
the  group  of  sheep  by  itself.  1  proposed  70  guineas,  and  he  agreed. 
The  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Maude,  of  Bath,  then  wrote  to 
say  that  a  friend  of  his  had  no  less  enthusiasm  for  the  picture  than 
himself,  and  that  he  trusted  I  would  excuse  hira  for  proposing  for 
my  consideration  whether  I  could  agree  to  take  the  money  in  iustal* 
ments — £150  in  a  first  payment,  and  the  remainder — as  his  friend 
received  his  own  stipend  quarterly — ^in  suras  of  about  .CfiO;  if  so,  he 
would  be  ready  to  purchase  it ;  and  I  felt,  strange  to  say,  not  at  all 
offended  at  tbe  proposal,  but  at  once  closed  with  the  offer.  The  same 
polite  gentleman  wrote  then  to  say  that  his  friend  was  his  cousin, 
Jfr.  Broderip,  the  magistrate  and  naturalist,  and  he  conveyed  to  me 
an  invitation  to  call  upon  hira,  aud  this  gave  mc  the  opportunity  oi 
seeing  two  of  the  most  pleasant  old  gentlemen  I  ever  had  the  felicity 
to  meet.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  Mr.  Broderip  then  said  that  his  grcftt 
and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Owen  (now  Sir  Kichard,  K.C.B.), 
wished  to  know  me,  and  had  asked  him  to  drive  me  dowu  on  au  early 
morniug  for  the  day,  a  projKisal  which  I  was  also  glad  to  accept ;  and 
accordingly,  after  explanation  on  the  way,  that  the  great  Profbaor 
had  been  one  of  my  stoutest  champions  thn>ughont,  I  wax  intn>- 
dnced  on  a  nnnny  summer  morning  into  the  [jortals  of  the  aweet 
little  cottage  in  Richmond  Park  which  Ucr  Majcaty  bad  giran  tu 
him  for  life. 

WiLUAM    HOLMAX    IIUVT. 
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I.— ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


ClHURCH  HISTORY  has  for  the  last  few  months  been  in  a  somc- 
y  what  quiescent  state.  It  cauuot  be  expected  always  to  acirancc 
with  such  leaps  aud  bouuds  as  those  made  by  it  several  times  of  late, 
as  iu  the  diacovcrios  of  the  "  Teaching;  of  the  Twelve "  aiul  of 
_  Talian's  "  Diatessarou."  A  good  deal  of  quiet  work  has  been,  however, 
ot  through,  and  men  have  bad  time  to  think  and  estimate  at  leisure 
the  value  and  bearing  of  their  new  possessions.  The  literary  efforts 
of  Germany  are  always  hearing  precious  fruits  in  their  magazines  and 
evicwa.  Thus,  to  take  a  review  to  which  I  have  not  as  yet  alluded, 
Jjlmt  which  oii^ht  to  take  a  front  rank  iu  such  records — viz.,  Brieger*a 
^tUth'Jcrtft  fuv  Kiri:,h''n-;iesc.hii'hte,  Bd.  viii.  Hft.  1,  2,  ISSo — wc 
lind  tliere  a  very  valuable  contribution  from  a  well-known  writer  in 
>ur  field.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  iu  his  "Ignatius  aud  Polycarp,"  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  Dr.  Thcodor  Zahn  for  Ms  learned  work  on 
[the  same  subject.  Zahn  lias  devoted  much  time  to  that  very  obscure 
period  of  Church  History,  the  second  century,  aud  iu  this  article  he 
undertakes  to  prove  that  Justin  Martyr  was  well  acquainted  with,  and 
quoted  from,  St.  Paul's  Kirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Of  course 
we  knew  already  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  known 
by  Clemens  Komanuii,  quoted  as  it  is  in  his  forty-seventh  cliapter;  so 
that  Zahii's  point  docs  not  bear  on  the  question  of  its  authenticity. 
Justin  himself  also  appears  to  quote  it  in  various  places  in  his  writings. 
Zahn,  however,  shows  on  undoubted  quotation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  51),  02  ;  and 
thus  proves  the  regard  [Hiid  to  it  in  the  Christian  circles  which  Justin 
Martyr  frequented.  The  proof  of  this  is  somewhat  intricate,',  and  would 
require  far  more  space  than  can  here  be  given,  if  we  should  attempt 
to  explain  it  clearly.  The  outlines  of  it  are  as  follows: — .V  passage 
of  Photus,  '*  Bibliothecn,"  Code.x  23 4,  has  long  been  known  to  critics 
as  referring  to  the  view.*;  of  Justin  Martyr  and  of  Methodius  abi>ut  the 
Resurrection,  quntin^  fti  jxijist.iut  the  passage  of  First  Corinthians 
above  cited.  But  it  has  been  a  disputed  point  what  portiou  belonged 
10  Justin  and  what  to  his  fourth-century  commcutator,  Methodtua. 
ZaJui  now,  by  the  help  of  the  new  volume  of  Petra's  "  Analeeta 
Sacra,"  already  reviewed  in  these  columns,  determines  successfully,  by 
a  com])arison  with  the  Syriac,  that  the  portion  of  Photus'  extract 
embracing  the  quotation  from  St,  PauVs  Epistle  belongs  to  Justin 
.Martyr  ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  Epistle  was  current 
at  Rome  when  Justin  Martyr  wrote.  The  two  quotations  made  by 
Justin  are — (verse  50)  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  iuberit  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  '*  and  (verse  '}\)  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  iu  victory,"  Zahn 
has  appended  to  his  article  in  Brieger's  Zcitschrifl  several  valuable 
ili  riissiona  on  Methodius  himself,  discussing  his  see,  doctrines,  and 
vMiiings;    on   Justin's   last  work  couceruiug   the    Resurrection,    and 
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apon  Justin's   relation  to    the    "  Teaching   of  the  TweKe."     ThitJ 
Review  devotes  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Ucforroation  and] 
mediicval  history,  and  contains  frequent  reports  of  the  late  tliaeoteriesl 
in  the  rejiions  of  archa'ology  and  manuseripts.     The  variety  of  Koureaj 
which  the  ecclesiastical  historian  now  lays  under  tribute  receives  aa 
iliuBtration  from  our  next   iastance. — Hermes  is  a  Keview   devoted 
to  claas^ical  philology^  where   the  best  scholars  of  Germany  di&cau 
problems  peculiar  to  their  science.     Yet  among  them  ve  can  discover , 
something  which   advances  KccleJiiastical   History.     Thus,  in  the  first ' 
part  of  that  Review  for  ISSG  we  have  an  article  by  the  most  veuerablo  ] 
and   learned   scholar  of  Germany,  Thcodor  Mommsen,  in   which  he  | 
treats  of  a  manuscript  from  Sir  Thomas  Philipps'  library  at  Chelten- 
hami  containing  a  catalogue  of  biblical  books,  which  he  dates  about  the  | 
middle  (}f  the  fourth  century.     Mommsen  treats  it  simply  from  the 
linguistic  or  philological  side.     The  stichoraetry  of  the  ancients  ha*  | 
lately  been  keenly  disfussed.  owing  to  the  many  questions  rai.scd  by 
the  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve"  and  the  Fa\ura  ^ISS.    This  Cheltenham 
MS.  gives   the   number  of  lines  and  verses  in  each  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  inform  the  purchasers  of  their  exact  size,  and  thus  to 
guard  them  against  the  extortionate  charges  of  the  booksellers  of  the 
fourth   century.     Zaiin,  however,  to  whom   I  have  already  referred, 
takes  this   discovery  of  Momrascn,  and  in  the  pages  of  Luthardl's 
ZeiUchrift  fur  KiTchliche  Wlssen^ichaft  shows  what  a  light  it  sbcd» 
upon  biblical  criticism  in  Africa  about  the  year  3C0,  as  well  as  th«  j 
ancient  traditions, going  back  to  the  second  century,  which  it  contains  or  j 
implies.    This  catalogue  omits  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  completely,  ( 
which  the  African  Church  did  not  receive  until  the  Synods  of  Carthago 
and  Hippo  Hegiiis,  about  390;  while  it  bears  a  distinct  mark,  proving 
that  the  author  of  it  did  not  recognize  the  Second  Epistle  of  l*cter  at 
all — a  point  which  of  course  throws  some  light  on   the  eootrovcrnr 
in  which  Jlr.  Abbott  and  Dv.  Salmon  have  been  of  late  engaged. 
This  catalogue  gives  also  a  list  of  St.  C'yprian's  works,  inserting  the 
titles  of  some  which  are  lost,  at  least  for  the  present.     The  same  i 
number  of  Hermes  contains  interesting  articles    on    the  sources  ofi 
Clemens  Alcxondrinns,  by  E.    Hiller,   and  of  Suidas,   by  C.  de  Boor. 
ISuidos  was  one  of  those  diligent  drudges  whose  labours — pursued  with 
industry,  but  without  any  genius — have  proved  a  mine  of  eruditiou 
and  knowledge  for  successive  gcneralioDs  which  knew  how  to  use  him. 
He  lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  tenth  century,  though  nothing  is  rcalli 
known  about  him.     fie  was,  however,  a  mcdiieval  Roswell,  gathering 
upon    every   side.   Pagan    and    Christian    alil^,   history,   litcraiurr. 
biography,  science  and  art.     His  great  lexicon'has  often  Ihjcu  edited, 
the  most  convenient  edition  for  an  English  scholar  being  Gaiaford's, 
Oxford,  iNll;  while,  agaiu,  much  attention  has  been  devoted   to  the 
determination  of  his  sources.     This  question  De  Boor  takes  upj  and 
devotes  his  article  to  prove  that  Georgius  Synccllus,  the  Byzantine 
chronicler  of  the  eighth  century,  was  largely  nsed  by  Suidas.   SynccUu* 
was,  like  Suidas  himself,  a  mere  drudge.    The  j;reat  Scaliger  expressed 
the  {greatest  contempt  for  him,  styling  him  light,  foolish,  and  infiane, 
simply  becJiHsc  Syncellus  deprecated  his  own  favourite  Kuscbius,  and 
still  used  him  copiously  without  aekuowledgmcnt — an  old  literary  trick 
not  confined  to  those  limes.     Neither  Syncellasj  however,  sis  De  Boor  j 
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<ahow9,  nor  Su'uIaSj  caa  be  passed  over  with  impunity  by  any  scholar, 
''<3ftssical  or  ecclesiastical.  Suidas  used  the  scholiast  upon  Ariatophanea 
Tery  copiously,  while  Syncellus  preserved  for  us  fragments  of  irriters  like 
JuUns  Africanus,  Alexander  Polyhistor^  and  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebins, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  totally  lost.  Dr.  C.  de  Boor,  of 
Berlin,  iu  discussinis;  this  subject,  has  only  returned  to  a  study  on 
which  he  produced,  three  or  four  years  a^o,  an  interesting  monograph. — 
It  is  n  pleasing  and  useful  custom  among  German  scboUrs  to  erect  a 
literary  monument  to  their  more  eminent  teachers  on  their  twenty- 
fifth  and  fiftieth  anniversaries.  In  ISSi  such  a  monumental  work 
was  produced  in  honour  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Arnold 
Schaefer'a  academical  labours.  A  number  of  the  leading  historical 
scholars  of  Greifswald  and  IJonn  united  in  writing  a  scries  of  essays 
on  iuteresting  and  important  historical  points,  some  cbsMcal  and  some 
bearing  on  Byzantine  or  ecclesiastical  topics.*  Thus  Adolf  Bauer 
discusses  notices  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  in  ancient  times ; 
Soltau,  the  office  of  plebeian  ^edilcs;  Konrad  Panzer,  the  Roman  in- 
vasions of  Britain  till  the  time  of  Agricola  ;  Asbach,  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Consulate  under  the  Empire  ;  while  among  the  second  class  of 
subjects  we  notice  Krentzer's  paper  on  the  sources  of  the  history  of 
the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  a  question  often  discussed  in  the 
history  of  the  great  persecutions ;  Bertiiold  Vulz's  on  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Pollcutia,  an  interesting  question  in  the  Church  aud  Imperial 
history  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  barbarian  invasion  ;  Aulet*8  on 
Victor  of  Vita  and  the  Vandal  persecution ;  while  De  Boor  discusses 
the  Chronicle  of  Georgius  Syneellus.  These  and  several  other  sub- 
jects are  di.^cussed  with  fulness,  accuracy,  and  the  latest  lights. 

Students  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  especially  if  Ihey  care  to  investi- 
gate the  "sources"  in  which  German  scholars  delight,  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  a  modest  productiou  ol  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
whose  full  title  is  "Comptes-Rcndus  dc  I'Acadtjmie  des  Inscriptions.** 
It  is  issued  in  four  yearly  parts,  one  for  each  quarter,  and  contains 
many  interesting-  and  important  communications  ;  first  among  which 
for  our  purpose  T  would  mnst  certainly  place  the  letters  written  every 
two  or  three  weeks  from  Rome  by  M.  E.  Lc  Blant,  the  official  head  of 
the  French  ArchKological  School  in  that  city.  They  are  most  pleasant 
and  chatty  reading,  and  have  one  great  advantage — they  keep  us 
au  CQurajii  with  the  very  latest  discoveries,  and  that  by  means  of  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  arcbajologists  in  existence.  These  letters  are 
especially  useful  for  the  Church  historian,  because  Le  Blant  is  above  all 
things  a  Chrisliau  archiCologist,  and  views  all  subjects  from  that 
special  standpoint  Last  year  was  not  marked  by  any  great  Christian 
finds  in  Rome,  and  Le  Blant'a  letters  are  therefore  merely  records  of 
the  steady  work  of  excavation  and  discovery.  But  these  "  Coraptcs 
Ilcndus  *'  contain  papers  communicated  to  the  Academy  as  well.  I 
HOticcil  in  the  second  part  for  1885  (p.  Hi)  an  intensely  interesting 
article  by  M.  A.  Castan  on  the  capital  of  Carthage,  which  shows  what 
historical  value  one  may  discover  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The 
Fathers  have  been  too  often  used  for  mere  controversial  purposes, 
and  aa  such  their  writings  have  been  cried  up  or  cried  down  according 
to  the  special  bios  of  the  combatants ;  wliilc  their  value  as  historical 

*  " UUtomchc  Uotcrsucbangcn."    Bonn:  Emil  Stratus.    IS82. 
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record?,  embodying  contemporajy  pictures  of  tbo  life,  maxuken, 
customs,  and  architecture  of  their  a^e,  has  been  overlooked.  M.  Caat&n  i 
now  steps  forward  and  sliows  how  the  vrittogs  of  Tertullian,  with  the 
aid  of  archaeological  research,  may  help  us  to  reconstruct  the  rexj 
buildings  and  temples  of  Carthage  as  it  flourished  in  Itoman  lime*. 
He  shows  that  Carthage  n-a.s  built  on  the  model  of  Home  itself, 
and  that  the  divinities  there  specially  adored  were  Jupiter,  Jano, 
Minerva,  and  J^sculapius,  ad  indicated  in  the  tcxta  of  Tcrtullian's 
treatises  "  De  Testimonio  Anima;/'  "  De  Spectaculis "  and  tho  ] 
"  Apologeticus.''  Jlis  cs«ay  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  ancient  Cartha- 
ginian religion,  illustrated  by  fathen  like  Tt-rlulliau  and  Augustine. 
— Again,  we  may  note  the /i?fr««  Kijijiitnloijique  for  l^So  as  another 
original  source  for  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  the  organ  of  such 
eminent  Kgyptologists  as  Urugsch,  Chabos,  and  KcviUont.  In  thoj 
first  and  f^cond  parts  of  last  year's  number  I  notice  especially  an 
article  hy  K  ReriUout  on  "  Prayer  for  the  Dead  among  the  Eg^ptiin 
Inscriptions."  The  writer  specially  deals  with  the  subject  as  illustrated 
by  the  Coptic  inscriptions  of  the  Christian  period.  This  paper  is  full 
of  points  important  tor  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  discusses  the  use  of 
the  Coptic  date,  "Era  of  the  Martyrs/*  commonly  used  in  Christiaa  , 
Egypt,  and  shows  that  it  dates  only  from  I^Iabommedan  ttmea.  Till  j 
the  Saracens  conquered  Egypt,  in  the  seventh  century,  they  dated,  just 
as  the  rest  of  tho  Uomau  Empire  did,  by  the  year  of  the  reigning 
Emperor.  When  the  bond  between  Cnustantiuople  and  Alexandria 
was  broken  by  the  capture  of  Et;ypt  and  Alexandria,  the  Egyptians 
were  obliged  to  develop  an  era  of  their  own,  which,  as  Lclronne  long 
ago  showed,  was  the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  last  great 
persecution,  which  thev  styled  the  Era  of  the  Martyrs.  He  discus«c«i,  | 
too,  the  invasion  of  the  Bleuimyes,  tbeir  nature,  location,  &c. ;  but 
devotes  his  special  attention  to  the  contrabted  view  which  the  three 
great  Churches  of  Rome,  Egypt,  and  Syria  took  of  death  and  the  alter- 
life.  He  thinks  that  the  l^yrians  always  retained  a  semi-pagau.  or 
perhaps  even  Buddhist  view  of  death,  regarding  it  as  an  absorpLioa 
into  God  and  a  cessation  from  personal  existence  and  consciousness. 
The  Egyptian  inscriptions,  o\\  the  other  hand,  felt  the  profound  mystery 
of  death,  and  shrank  back  from  it,  while  they  at  the  same  llnic  looked 
forward  to  a  resurrection  and  a  future  life,  while  the  Roman  Church 
looked  forward  to  death  as  an  entrance  on  the  liii;he>st  bii-ss  and  u  birth 
into  the  only  true  life.  Jlcvillont'a  view  is,  that  Christianity  trans- 
formed and  radically  changed  the  views  of  the  West,  while  it  ooly  j 
modified  the  pre-existing  ideas  and  faiths  of  the  East,  which  always 
remained  fundamentally  the  same.  This  article  will  be  found  full  of 
valuable  research  and  int«tructiou   as   to  the  origins  of  lud 

Egyptian  Christianity,  and  cannot  be  overlooked  in  that  Uu  ■ .  \  t»ry 
of  Oriental  Clu-istiauity  we  may  one  day  expect.  It  is  a  model  ibr 
those  who  wish  to  turn  the  results  of  modern  research  and  discovery 
into  a  proBtable  channel.  The  same  Review  presents  us  with  two 
articles,  one  by  Vrofcssor  Wejisely  of  Vienna,  and  the  other  by 
E.  Hevillont,  dealing  with  the  Fayilm  documents  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  social  life  and  customs  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  during  tho  lirst  six  or  seven  centuries  of  our  era.--* 
The  cognate  German  Review,  ibe  Zeitschri/f  fur  Aegyptmhe  SpradM 
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for  18?5,  deals  ou  p.  25  witb  the  dialect  spolicn  in  Fayura;  while 
on  p.  42  it  discusses  the  magical  orguostic  papyri  which  liave  been  found 
in  such  abnndaucc  among  our  new  discoveries.  A3  I  said  a  good  deal 
about  this  topic  iu  my  last  record,  I  shall  now  omit  any  further  notice 
of  it  There  has  not  been  any  elaborate  report  upon  the  Kayiim  MSS. 
uncomylastrecord.bat  there  have  been  numerous  hints  that  wemay  ex- 
pect even  autograph  IcttersofMaliomet  himself  ontoF  that  rich  collection. 
It  is  time,  howevcrj  to  turn  from  foreii^n  to  home  work.  Hero, 
donbtlesfi,  all  will  agree,  the  first  place  ought  to  be  given  to  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  the  series  called  the  "Chronicle*  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  diiridg  tlie  Middle  Ages/'  commonly  called 
the  Master  of  the  JEolls"  Series.  Every  year  adds  to  the  value  of  this 
vatt  collection,  which  places  within  the  reach  of  all,  those  manuscripts 
and  documents  which  hittierto  have  lain  hid  in  oHices  of  StatCj  and 
which,  if  nominally  accessible  to  the  public,  were  practically  shut 
out  from  the  vast  majority  of  students  by  the  difficulties  of  ti-anscrip- 
tion.  Every  real  student  knows,  too,  bow  vast  the  difTereuoe  as  to 
practical  utility  is  in  a  work  which  one  can  bring  home  and  examine  at 
leisure  at  one's  own  fireside,  as  compared  with  a  document  which  one  must 
try  to  decipher  within  certain  hours,  surrounded  by  unaccustomed  cir- 
cumstances and  distracted  by  manifold  interruptions.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  five  volumes,  one  of  them  moat  important  for  the  history 
of  the  early  Norman  kings,  the  others  dealing  with  the  Reformation 
period.  The  volume  dealing  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ccutoriea 
is  styled  "  Eadmcri  Historia,*'*  and  deals  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
life  and  labours  of  S.  Anselm,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  able 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  It  treats  of  the  disputes  concerning  in- 
vestitures which  embittered  the  whole  social  and  religious  life  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  which  led  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to 
Caooasa,  and  which  prodnced  the  murder  of  Thomas  ;\  Beeket.  It 
throwB  much  new  light  on  the  progress  of  this  dispute  in  England,  and 
S.  Auselm's  connection  therewith.  The  preface  uf  Mr.  Rule  is  careful, 
learned,  and  interesting.  Ou  p.  kxvi.  he  notices  quite  a  new  point, 
and  makes  it  probable  that  S.  Anselm  was,  thruugh  his  mother,  de- 
Mended  from  the  kings  of  Transjurau  Burgundy.  The  investigator  of 
our  early  annals  must  henceforth  resort  to  this  work  as  one  of  primary 
authority.  The  other  volumes  which  we  have  noticed  are  a  continuation 
of  Mr.  Brewer's  celebrated  scries  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  corrcspon- 
dence.t  Mr.  Brewer  was  indeed  the  projector  of  the  scries.  He  laid  the 
plan  of  the  whole  campaign,  and  sketched  the  lines  on  which  this  massive 
work  should  proceed.  He  contributed  to  the  preceding  volumes  pre- 
faces which  were  in  fact  great  historical  dissertations  in  themselves. 
T  suppose  if  Mr.  Brewer  were  given  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of 
the  literary  world,  he  would  have  selected  his  friend  and  associate,  Mr. 
James  Gairdner,  to  whom  the  lut  has  fallen,  and  of  whose  work  the 
highest  praise  which  can  be  given,  or  which  he  Itimself  doubtless  would 
desire,  would  be  to  say  that  he  is  carrying  it  ou  iu  the  same  manner 
in  whicli  Mr.  Brewer  fulfilled  his  own  portion  of  the  task.  Mr. 
Gairdocr  took   up  Mr.   Brewer's   work  at  vol.   v.  of  Henry   VIII., 

*  "  Eadmcri  Historia  Nuvorum  iu  jVuglia."  Kilitcd  by  Martin  Bule,  M.A. 
Loodoti.    ISH*. 

+  "  LettCTiftod  P»ponof  Heary  VIII."  Vota.  V.- V'lIL  Arroagod  by  James Gkirdaer, 
AiiuUat  Keeper  of  tko  iHiblic  heoorda.     Loodon.    1880-1S85. 
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1531-32.  He  baa  not  attempted  the  vast  prefaces  which  Mr.  Brewer 
added  to  the  volumes,  but  ho  gives  u«  in  each  a  brief  yet  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  the  whole,  giving  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of  each  year's 
transactions,  and  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  whole  elfect.  Thus,  if  *e 
take  up  the  preface  to  volume  v.,  and  read  it^  we  can  at  once  see  the 
dubious  position  in  which  Henry  Vill.,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope 
stood  to  one  another  ;  we  have  the  intrigues  of  Francis  11.  and  Henry 
vigorously  but  briefly  depicted ;  and  then,  In  a  few  strokes,  on  pages 
xxx.  and  xxs.i.  of  the  preface  we  have  the  domestic  history  of  the  year 
»ct  before  us :  the  foundation  of  ChnsC  Church  at  Oxford,  the  formation 
of  St.  James's  Park,  the  appearauceofthc  plague,  the  building  of  West- 
minster Palace,  and  the  martyrdom  of  liilney.  The  revoluliou  wlucli 
these  portly  but  useful  volumes  are  working^  in  historical  science  can 
only  be  estimated  by  contrasting  them  with  work  done  before  they  had 
cume  into  existence,  and  when  authors  had  to  depend  ni>on  the  scanty 
sources  then  printed.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  work  at  hand  enabling 
us  to  estimate  our  progress  in  this  respect.  Bishop  WtlUam  Fitzgerald 
was  the  ablest  of  the  whole  Whatelyan  school  Iti  fact,  he  rooe  far 
and  away  beyond  a  school  which  ejiteemcd  itself  very  broad,  but  was 
u  many  respects  very  narrow ;  and  of  which  the  best  description 
would  probably  be  that  of  the  prophet :  "  They  compassed  them.»elTtt 
about  with  sparks  ;  they  walked  in  the  light  of  their  own  fire,  and  in 
ihe  sparks  that  they  had  kindled."  Few  authors  have  fur  this  reaMB 
fallen  iulo  more  caniplete  neglect  than  Archbishop  W'hatcly,  withtD 
twenty  years  of  his  death  ;  and  yet  his  writings  have  a  clear  dry  light 
about  them,  which,  though  not  heneftciol  fur  permanent  use,  would 
still  prove  very  healthful  as  a  tonic  for  the  present  generation. — 
Dr. Fitzgerald  lived  in  a  hcaltliicr  atmosphere  than  Archbishop  Whately. 
He  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mighty  dead.  Fuw  bishops  of  any 
age  could  compare  with  him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  a  study 
which  his  friend  and  patron  rather  dcpised.  We  welcome  these  two 
volumes  of  his  Lectures,  delivered  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Dublin;'  and  yet  we  honestly  sav  wc  wonld 
have  preferred  two  volumes  of  bis  sermons.  Sermons  like  his,  fuU 
of  wise,  profound,  pious,  learned  thought  must  be  of  permanent 
value.  He  had  a  mind  like  Butler's.  His  sermons  would 
doubtless  have  been  of  the  same  type.  Lectures  delivered  to  a 
class — at  times,  too.  mere  fragments,  and  never  corrected  by  the  author 
—have  a  tendency  to  become  rapidly  antiquated,  and  at  any  rale 
to  show  merely  what  the  professor  considered  most  interesting  to 
his  students  and  most  likely  to  gain  htm  an  audience,  not  what  he 
considered  of  most  permanent  value.  These  lectures  are  divided  into 
courses.  The  first  deals  m  ith  thu  Apostolic  Church,  tlic  second  witli 
the  Early  Church,  the  third  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
Kuglish  Reformation.  This  last  course  illustrates  the  point  on  winch 
we  have  been  insisting.  Dr.  Fitzgcrnld  treats  in  the  eighth  lecture  of 
the  fourth  course  on  the  Royal  Supremacy.  How  much  richer  and 
fuller  would  have  been  his  treatment  had  he  possessed  Mr.  Gairdncr'i 
cihaustivc  rotume !     Wherever  new  light  has  not  appeared  jiincc  the 

•  "Leolures  on  EcclMuutical  Hiitory."  By  William  Fib^enlil^  D.D..  Uta  BUmo 
of  KUlaloo  Mid  aonfert.  Edited  by  W.  l^itzgerald,  A.M.,  aod  Jolu  i^mny,  DJ) 
2  vuLe.     Loudon :  Mmrmy.     1885. 
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bishop  leeturcd  or  wrote,  his  acumen  and  iusight  are  very  reraarkaHe, 
lu  showu>  for  instance,  in  the  first  appendix,  cuntaiuing  his  reuiurks  on 
the  £piKtle  of  St.  Hamabas,  vbich  may  be  very  iiaefaU y  compared  with 
the  very  latest  discussions  of  the  subject. — The  seventeenth  and, 
eighteenth  centuries  have  of  late  years  recovered  tbeir  charm  for  this 
generation.  Queen  Anne's  stvic  and  the  rage  for  it  is  the  expression  of 
this  fact  in  one  direction.  The  various  books,  liistorics,  and  novels 
which  deal  with  this  period  are  its  espressiou  in  a  literary  shiipe. 
Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton  gave  expression  to  this  iceliag  in  their 
interesting  account  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Overton  has  now  eorae  forward  with  another  volume, 
dealing  with  the  history  of  an  earlier  period,  the  reigns  of  the  last 
Stuarts  and  William  ifl."  It  is  interesting,  full  of  references  for  the 
student  of  the  limcj?,  while  a  copious  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  gives 
it  permanent  value;  and  yet  wc  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  written  in 
too  much  of  a  "biographical  dictionary"  style.  The  narrative  docs 
not  glide  smoothly  and  gently  along,  as  in  Burnet's  history  of  his 
tiroes,  or  in  the  author's  other  work  to  which  we  have  referred.  We 
feel  as  if  he  was  trying  to  cram  more  into  his  pages  than  they  would 
willingly  include.  We  noticed  just  one  or  two  omissions.  Thus,  the 
Diary  of  Dean  Davits,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  is  as  com- 
plete and  minute  a  picture  of  clerical  life  in  the  east  of  England  about 
1690  as  exists  anywhere.  A  reference  to  it  may  well  supplement  the 
next  volume. — The  history  of  the  primitive  Church  has  lately  received 
a  valuable  addition,  from  the  artistic  direction,  in  the  shape  of  a  work 
the  joint  production  of  the  late  William  Palmer,  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  Messrs.  Urownlow  and  Northoote,  the  well-known 
authors  of  the  Knglish  version  of  "  Roma  Sotteranca."  t  They  repro- 
dnce  the  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  from  the  Catacombs,  and  help 
to  make  up  the  loss  sustained  by  those  who  have  not  personally  visited 
these  interesting  remains  of  the  ages  of  persecution.  In  the 
appendices  we  have  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  blasphemous  crucifix 
found  scratched  on  the  piaster  iu  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars, 
and  some  gnostic  pictures  from  a  heretical  cemetery  in  Rome. — 
The  last  two  works  which  we  have  time  to  notice  are  very  diBTerent. 
One  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Knglish,  the  other  with  that  of  the 
Universal  Church.  Mr.  Joyce,  in  his  "Arts  of  the  Church,  1531- 
1885,"  J  chivalrously  champions  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  undertakes  to  show  that  "the  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  was  inaugurated,  promoted,  and  completed  by  her 
own  acts  in  her  proper  representative  assemblies — i.e.,  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,"  a  sufficiently  brave  undertaking,  with  that 
celebrated  clause  of  the  Twentietii  Article,  enacted  by  Queen  Elizabeth's 
own  hand,  staring  liira  in  the  face.  It  was  scarcely  necessary,  even 
from  a  controversial  point  of  view,  to  undertake  such  a  thesis,  as  not 
even  the  Roman  Catholic  Ciiurch  has  escaped  scot-free  from  lay 
violence  or  despotism  in  the  past,  as  witness  Charlemagne  and  the 

*  "Ufa  io  tbe  English  Cburch,  IGGOUH."  By  J,  H.  Overton,  M.A.  Loodoo : 
Longtnftns.     ISSd. 

t  "An  iDtrmlnctioii  to  Karljr  Cbrutiau  SyniboUsm."  London:  Keg&n  PhU, 
Trench  4  Co.     1«85. 

X  "AcUof  ibuCharob,  I531-1K85:  tbe  Church  of  Eaglud  ber  vwd  Reformtr."  By 
.T.  W.  Joyce,  il.A.     London  :  Whitaker.     IBSG. 
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Tilioqac  clause.     Mr.  Joyce's  book  is  nscftil,  but  he  miglit  have  f^iTtttt' 
u9  a  longer  account  of  tbe  events  which  led  to  the  supprcasioa  of  the 
Eugliiih  and  Irish  Convocations.     Mr.  Joyce  seems  indeed  n  "f 

ibo  fxisteuce  of  the  latter  body  flt  all,  though  it  claimed  aii«.  d 

precisely  the  same  powers  as  the  liln»lish,  and  played  a  very  con- 
siderable part  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  Ruppressiou  of  these 
venerable  synods,  as  Bishop  Stearne's  MSS.  and  pamphlets,  and  Arch- 
bishop King's  ponderous  MS.  correspondence  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  abnndantlv  testify. — Thn  other  work  we  notice  i* 
])r.  Schaff'R  "History  of  Mediieval  Christianity,  a.u.  nyu-1073/'* 
which  is  a  Church  history  of  a  ranch  better  class  and  atylc  than  those 
ordinarily  produced.  It  deals  with  men  and  periods,  rather  than  with 
the  mere  succession  of  ecclesiastical  eveuUi.  It  telU  of  literature 
science,  and  art,  and  thus  engages  the  interest  of  the  student,  who  too 
often  regards  Church  History  as  "  dry  bran  and  fcaplesa  porridpT."  Dr. 
Schaft'is  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  in  the  direction  of  tht*  Church. 
He  now  announces  a  series  of  translations  of  the  best  Greek,  and 
Latin  Christian  writers  of  the  first  nine  centuries.  He  ia  brining 
out  the  series  in  America,  aided  by  a  large  and  welt-equipped  band  of 
patriotic  scholars,  European  and  Americazi. 

Geoduk  T.  Stokbs. 


II.— GENERAL  LITERATURE.  • 

PuoFEssoR  Dicby's"Law  OP  THE  CoxsTiTUTioN  "  deacTvc*  a  longer 
notice,  had  space  permitted ;   but  the  Parliamentary  honours  vbich 
it  has  received  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  most  studcata. 
It  is  at  once  a  penetrating  and — rare  merit  of  a  law-book — readable 
^exposition  of  the  British  Coustitulion  a*  developed  up  to  this  time, 
from  a  purely  legnl  point  of  vicw^thut  is,  of  constitutional  principle, 
not  as  observed  by  statesmen,  but  as  enforced  by  courts  of  justice, 
Ita  special  opportuncnestc,  however,  lies  in  its  comparison  of  Parlia- 
mentary Sovereignty  with  Federalism,  and  its  account  of  the  relation* 
of  Parliament  to  subordinate  Colonial  I,cgislatnrcs.     The  controversy 
tof  the  dny  as  to  Home  Rule  involves  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
Uhc  Irish  to  the  British  Legislature.     Besides  the  Governor's  veto,  thf 
Victorian  Parliament  (for  instance)  is  subject  to  restrictions  already 
imposed  by  Act  of  the  Bntish  Varliament;  and  further,  again,  the 
right  of  legislating  for  Victoria  has  never  been  abandoned  by  the 
British  Parliament.     So  far,  therefore,  as  law  can  help  us,  wc  have 
abuodaut  precedent*  for  the  establishment  of  statutory  Parliament* ;, 
^and  if  the  colonial  principle  should  be  adopted  with  respect  t     '     "      1, 
^it  should  be  well  considered  whether  the  supreme  right  of  :  ^u 

shouUl  not  be  reserved.  We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  the 
great  mass  of  Englishmen  interested  in  the  great  question  of  the 
day.     Perhaps  it  raav  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  a  cheap  edition. 

BiOGR.\pjiY. — We  iiave  so  often  spoken  in  praise  of  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  "  that  wc  need  not  say  more  of  the  aixth 
volumef  than  that  it  bears  up  the  now  wcll-catabliahed  character  of 

•  "lliatory  of  thoOirUtiftiiCliarch."  By  P.  .Schall,  U D.  Edioburgli;  Clark.    1*14. 

t  "  Dictionary  of    >'at:<>iiM    Iiii^grnpliy  "    VAUvA.  by  Leslie  Smibf*.    V«L  VL 

Bottomlay— BniweU.     I^oDdoo :  Smith,  KWer  h.  Co. 
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the  book  for  careful  investigation  aiid  judicious  summary.  Mr.  W. 
Hunt's  article  on  Brougham  13  a  model  of  such  work.  A.  very  dispro- 
portionate leugtli  is  given  to  Nicholas  Breton,  great  part  of  the  article 
being  taken  up  with  a  detailed  catalogue  of  hi&  writtug.s,  which  is 
quite  unnecessary,  as  most  of  them  are  contained  in  Grosarl's 
collected  edition  of  his  works.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Sir 
D.  Brewster  confounds  Professor  Blackic  and  Professor  Blaikic,  and 
talks  simple  uouscuiiO  \Yheu  he  says  the  case  against  Brewster  in  i84"l- 
was  quashed  becauec  he  had  uot  "  signed  the  formal  deed  of  demis- 
sion *' — which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  office  was  stopped  because  he  had  not  already  resigned  the 
office.  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay's  "  Chronicle  History  of  the  Life  and  Work 
of  William  Shakespeare,  Player,  Poet,  and  Playmaker"'  gives  the 
world  for  the  tirst  time  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  Shakespeare's 
theatrical  work,  what  companies  of  actors  he  belonged  to,  at  what 
theatres  they  acted,  in  what  plays  besides  his  own  he  was  a  performer, 
what  authors  this  brought  him  into  personal  contact  with,  in  what  order 
his  own  works  were  produced,  aad  what,  if  any,  share  other  hands 
had  in  their  production.  The  investigation  has  been  conducted  wltli 
great  care  and  industry,  and  contributes  materially  to  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  public  career.  It  is 
illustrated  by  two  admirable  etchings. 

MiHCF.LLA.\f!0i's. — ^Oue  of  the  best  accounts  of  Russia  we  have  seen 
is  contained  in  M.  L.  Tikhomirov*s  recently  pnblisbcd  "  La  Kussic 
Politique  et  Sociale."  f  The  author  is  hinwclf  a  Russian,  and  writes 
with  ail  the  advantages  of  personal  familiarity  with  the  country,  and 
of  access  to  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  sources  of  knowledge. 
Wliilc  sympathizing  with  the  Liberal  and  even  the  Revolutionary 
party,  he  treats  of  all  controverted  subjects  in  a  spirit  of  marked 
fairness,  his  ruling  aim  being  throughout  to  give  a  Incid  and  com- 
plete idea  of  things  as  they  are,  and  to  exhibit  the  operation  of 
the  causes  that  have  brought  them  about  We  do  not  know  a 
better  or  more  instructive  description  of  contemporary  Russia,  of  her 
various  nationalities,  lier  social  classes,  and  the  different  political  and 
social  problems  which  give  rise  to  anxiety  or  occupy  attention. — 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  pubtishci^  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Diary  of  Two 
Parliaments."  J  The  first  treated  of  the  Beaconsfield  Parliament  of 
1S74--H0 ;  this  of  the  (JIadstonc  Parliament  of  1 8S0-85.  It  Ueven  more 
entertaining  than  its  predecessor,  because  the  Gladstone  Parliament 
supplied  better  materials  than  most  for  tjrnphic  descriptions  of  those 
[KrBOual  phases  of  parliamentary  life  \vhich  ^Ir.  Lucy  tukes  up,  and 
for  which,  indeed,  his  work  will  hare  some  historical  value.  The 
Bradlaugh  and  the  Irish  struggles  pass  again  vividly  before  us,  as  they 
were  photographed  on  the  spot  by  the  writer's  happy  and  lively  pen. — 
Countess  Kvely  n  ^f  artinongo  Cesaresco's  "  Essays  in  the  Study  of  Folk- 
Song"  §  are  very  interesting  and  thoughtful.  The  authoress  has 
j^thored  her  ample  materials  from  wide  reading  in  many  languages, 
and  from  personal  intercourse  with  the  people  of  various  countries. 
■She  has  separate  chapters  on  the  folk-songs  of  Armenia,  Venice,  Sicily, 
Provence,  Greece ;  on  folk^lullabies  and  folk-dirges  generally ;  and— 
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perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapter  iu  her  bogk — ou 
the  inspiration  of  Death  in  folk-poetr)%and  the  idea  of  fate  in  Southern 
traditions.     Altogether^  this  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  and  value,  i 
full  of  carefully-gathered  knouledgc,  and  writtunin  an  exoellent  stylcJ 
—  Professor  Birkbcck's  brief"  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of ' 
Jjand  in  England  "*  is  very  well  done.     It  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  j 
the  course  of  the  movement  of  distribution  and  the  causes  alTccting  [ 
it,  and  contains  some  fresh  and  not  unimportant  contributions  toj 
our    knowledge    of    the    subject.       lie   shows   against   Nasse     that! 
"  Lammas  lands  "  were  not  arable,  but  merely  meadow,  and  were  en- 
closed not  till  wheat-harvest,  hut  till   the  second  hay  crop  (the  l<Uf.\ 
tmith,  or  late  mowing)  was  reaped  from  them.     Ou  the  otlier  hand, 
his  explanation  of  why  the  arable  in  old  times  was  laid  out  in  strips,] 
though  probably  true,  docs  not  explain,  as  he  seems  to  think  it  does,  tiie  j 
distribution  of  the  arable  among  the  occupiers.     The  book  concludes 
with  some  useful  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law,   especially   in   regard   to   registration   of    land. — JNIr.    Kettie   Uj 
more  than  maintaining  the  repute  of  the  "Statesman's  Yearbook  "  t 
for  the  accuracy   and  completeness  of  its  political  statistics.    This  | 
year  some  of  the  more  important  sections  have  not  only  been  brought  \ 
down  to  date,   but  hare  undergone  special   revision,  and  in  some 
cases  re-arrangomcnt ;  and  the  book  has  been  increased  by  thirty  pages, 
to    include   additional    countries,  such    as    the    Conga  Free    State, 
the  Straits  Scttlcmeub;,  and   Fiji,  and  additional  intormatioa  about 
countries  that   were  already    included.     It   in  a  most    valuable  and 
indeed  indispensable   statistical    and   political    handbook, — EVofcMor 
Victor  Hebn's  "  Wanderings  of  PlimLs  and  Animals  from  their  first 
Home  "t  is  something  of  a  new  departure.     It  is  an  application  of 
historical  and  philological  methods  to  the  subject  of  tlie  migration  of 
animals  and  plants.    The  writer  thinks  Europe  owes  much  more  to  Aiia 
than  the  mere  botanist  and  geologist  are  willing  to  admitj  and  that  he 
can  prove  it  by  evidence  drawn  I'rom  language  and  literature.   He  is  able 
to  show,  for  example,  that  the  evergreen  vegetation  of  Italy  and  Greece 
is  not  indigenous,  but  came  from  sacred  groves  round  oriental  temples; 
that  the  laurel  followed  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  cypress  that  of  the 
Sidouian  Ashtoreth,  and  so  on.  Iu  this  way  he  traces  the  wanderings  of 
most  of  the  domestic  animals  and  a  great  variety  of  plants  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity.     His  work  is  fresh  and  interesting  and  is  well 
translated  by  ilr.  Staily brass. — Mr.  Henry  M.  Iloyt  having  been  told 
by  an  American  Professor  of  Economics  that  if  he  only  made  a  studr 
of  that  science  he  wonld  give  np  his  Protectionism,  has  now  made  the 
study,  and  come  out  a  more  convinced  Protectionist  than  ever.     He 
publishes  the  conclusions  he  has  arrive<l  at  in  a  volume  of  spirited  but 
misdirected  controversy,  called  "Protection  versius  Free  Trade,^'§in 
which  he  seeks  to  show  the  scientific  validity  and  economic  operaUoo 
of  protective  duties  in  the  United  States.     The  book  adds  notliing  to 
the  controversy.     It  is  full  of  the  old  familiar  fallacies  and  misunder. 
standings ;  and  the  author's  professorial  friend  will  probably  cnntinne 
his  prescription,  believing   that    though    a   little  study  has    brought 
him  into  a  ma2e,  more  thorough  study  will  bring  him  out  of  it. 

*  LoQdnn:  Mu^milliin  Si.  Co.  f  London  :  MaetiiilLio  A  Cb. 
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THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  IRISH  MEMBERS 
FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  conductor!*  of  this  Review  liave  requested  and  ur^ed  me  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  grouuds  uii  which  I  have 
desired  that  the  Gorernment  of  Ireland  Bill  should  be  amended  by 
the  removal  of  clause  twenty-lour,  under  which>  after  the  Bill 
becomes  law,  Ireland  will  hare  no  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  On  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  I  should  hardly 
venture  to  express  or  even  to  form  au  independent  opinion ;  but  the 
question  whether  Ireland  is  to  lose  her  Imperial  place  and  authority 
as  the  conditioQ  of  obtaining  effective  control  over  her  domestic 
affairs,  seems  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  has  thought  at 
all  seriously  on  English  and  Irish  politics.  Indeed,  just  now,  Liberals 
haTC  no  choice ;  the  leaders  we  have  loyally  followed  are  divided ; 
those  of  us  who  bcloug  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  com- 
pelled to  think  out  the  problem  for  themselves. 


It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  all  those  who  insist  that  repre- 
sentatives of  Irish  constituencies  should  continue  to  sit  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons  must  be,  at  heart,  unfriendly  to  the  Irish  people  and 
reluctant  to  concede  to  them  any  generous  measure  of  Home  Hule. 
The  assumption  is  wholly  without  justification. 

For  myself,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  which  I  am  opposed 
to  the  twenty-fourth  clause  of  the  Bill  is  my  belief  that  it  iuflicts 
loss  and  dishonour  on  Irclaml,  and  lessens  the  value  and  mars  the 
^acc  of  the  concession  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  anxious  to  make  to 
her.  I  am  unwilling  to  strip  Ireland  of  her  imperial  titles.  In  the 
creation  and  cxtcu&iuu  of  the  empire  Irishmen  have  had  a  large  share. 
They  have    made   brilliant  coutributioua   to   the  splendour   of  our 
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imperial  life  and  to  the  power  of  our  imperial  position.  Tbey  Ittve 
been  among  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  political  puticfl;  they 
have  been  Ministers  of  State;  they  have  been  trusted  vtth  tlvo 
direction  of  our  imperial  policy  in  times  of  gloom  and  peril ;  thay 
have  made  war  and  have  settled  the  terms  of  peace.  They  have 
been  governors  of  India  and  of  the  Colonies.  They  have  been 
generals,  admirals,  judges,  chancellors,  diplomatists.  They  have 
been  keen,  alert,  painstaking,  vigilant  in  every  department  of  tlto 
service  of  the  Crown. 

The  empire  belongs  to  the  people  of  IreUnd  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. In  a  moment  of  deep  rcscntmcntj  provoked  by  the  miseries 
of  their  country,  their  leaders  arc  willing — perhaps  eager — to 
surrender  their  rights.  They  care  nothing  for  the  stately  fabric 
which  has  been  built  up  by  illustrious  Irishmen;  nothing  for  the 
great  opportunities  which  their  place  in  the  empire  affords  to  the 
genius  of  their  race ;  nothing  for  the  chances  which  it  gives  them  of 
winning  rcnonn  in  imperial  statesmanship,  in  diplomacy,  in  arms; 
their  only  solicitude  is  to  reform  the  laws  and  the  administration  to 
which  they  attribute  the  iutolerable  evils  from  which,  through  a 
dreary  succcssiou  of  centuries,  large  numbers  of  their  countrymen 
have  been  Buflcriog.  They  even  forget  the  large  material  aid  which 
Ireland  might  derive  from  the  credit  and  capital  of  Knglaod,  if  her 
representatives  retained  their  place  in  the  Parliament  of  the  empire. 
Snt  it  would  be  base  for  Eogtand  and  Scotland  to  take  advantage 
of  this  transient  mood  of  passion  and  despair.  Home  Rule  would 
be  a  benefit  of  such  immeasurable  value  to  the  Irish  people^  thst 
they  might  reasonably  be  willing  to  purchase  it  at  any  prico— 
even  at  the  price  of  losing  their  imperial  inheritance ;  but  why 
should  England  and  Scotland  impose  upon  them  this  monstroiu 
penalty  ?  Why  should  their  right  to  control  their  own  affairs  be 
refusedj  unless  they  consent  to  part  with  their  right  to  share  the 
control  of  the  empire  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  Great  Britain  tu  deal 
fairly  by  Ireland?  Does  some  evil  fate  ruin  every  attempt  of  ours 
to  do  her  justice?  Can  wc  not  ooucede  to  her  one  right  without 
depriving  her  of  another  ? 

It  is  no  reply  to  these  questions  to  say  that  the  Irish  leaden  sre 
willing  to  accept  our  terms.  Esau  was  willing  to  accept  JacoVi 
terms,  but  did  that  justify  Jacob  in  getting  Esau's  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  ?  He  should  have  given  Esau  the  pottage  and  Id 
him  keep  his  birthright.  It  is  our  duty  to  let  Ireland  have  Home 
Rule  and  to  leave  her  imperial  dignity  and  power  undimininhed. 

If,  indeed,  after  adequate  trial  it  were  proved  that  the  Irish  nation 
cannot  share  the  responsibilities  and  glory  of  the  empire,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  sufHcicnt  control  over  her  own  interests,  she  woulil 
do  wisely  to  descend  to  the  position  of  a  sul>urdinatc  and  tributaiy 
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State  lo  which  the  Goveramcnt  of  Irclnnd  Bill  relegates  her ;  but  I 
have  too  much  faith  in  the  capacity  of  her  people  to  beUeve  that  this 
is  her  necessary  destiny. 


^tai 
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We  should  wrong  ourselves  as  well  as  Ireland  by  the  excluaioa 
of  Irish  rep rcfteuta lives  from  the  Imperial  Parlianaent.  Our  immense 
empire  rests  on  too  narrow  a  basis.  The  thirty-six  millions  of 
people  iuhabiting  these  islands  are  too  few  for  the  imperial  respon- 
sibilities which  we  have  luhcritctl  from  our  fathers — responsibilities 
which,  without  any  effort  or  wish  of  our  own  to  extend  them,  become 
more  oppressive  every  year.  To  govern  the  great  dependency  of 
India,  with  its  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  of  many  different  races, 
speaking  many  different  tongues,  professing  many  different  religions, 
illustrating  many  different  forms  of  civilization  ;  to  control  the  policy 
and  check  the  ambition  of  the  native  States,  with  fifty  millions  more ; 
to  discharge  our  duties  to  the  forty  or  fifty  colonies,  scattered  over 
every  continent  and  every  sea,  which  are  under  the  rule  and  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Crown — these  arc  tasks  which  intiy  well  shake  our 
self-confidence,  even  in  onr  haughtiest  moods,  and  they  should 
make  us  reluctant  to  submit  to  any  loss  of  our  strength. 

In  arms  the  Irish  [icople  have  been  among  our  best  and  bravest 
comrades,  and  they  have  displayed  a  splendid  genius  for  administra- 
tion. Why  should  we  pro|M>sc  to  dismiss  thera?  We  cannot  afford 
to  bear  alnue  the  burden  which  till  now  they  have  helped  us  to  sus- 
in.  We  owe  it  to  India,  to  Canada,  to  the  new  kingdoms  that 
are  rapidly  developing  their  strength  in  Australasia,  to  retain  for 
imperial  rule  and  service  and  for  the  dangers  of  war  the  courage  and 
geniws  of  the  Irish  race. 

It  is  true  that,  if  the  representatives  of  Irish  constituencies  were 
excluded  from  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  Irishmen  might  still 
find  seats  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  they  would  not  be  the  reprc- 
icntativcs  of  their  own  people.  Irishmen  might  still  hold  com- 
iaaioua  in  the  British  army ;  but  their  position  would  be  too  like 
that  of  the  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fought  in  the  armies 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  knew  that  whatever  renown  they  might  win 
for  themselves,  they  were  winuing  none  for  their  country.  The 
empire  would  still  attract  the  services  of  individual  Irishmen,  but  it 

Ivould  lose  the  Irish  nation  ;  it  would  lie  theirs  no  longer  ;  they  would 
avc  no  share  in  its  responsibilities  or  its  greatness. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  sufiiciently  considered  that  if  repre- 
sentatives of  Irish  constituencies  were  no  longer  sent  to  Westminster, 
,thc  power  of  the  Irish  people  over  their  own  laws  and  administration 
ould  be  seriously  impaired.    The  Bill  is  not  a  Bill  for  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  England,  but  for  the  creation  by  the  Imperial  Porlia- 
ent  of  an   Irish   Legislature ;  and  the  Irish  Legislature  would,  of 
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necessity,  l>e  a  subordinate  antliority.  The  Parliaracul  of  188S  ca.nnot 
bind  the  Parliament  of  1H87.  The  authority  whicli  created  the  Irish 
liCgislature  could  withdraw  firum  it  some  of  its  powers  by  extending 
the  list  of  matters  reserved  by  sectiou  three  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament.*  Notwitlistanding  the  tbirty-niuth  section,  which 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  alterable 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Legislative  13v)dy  or  by  aa 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  the  passing  of  which  Irish 
representative  |)eer8  are  to  be  suoiiDoned  to  the  House  of  I*Qrds 
and  Irish  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ImpcrinI  Purlis- 
ment  which  pa^jsed  the  Act  would  retain  the  constitutional  rijjht  to  »lt«r 
or  to  repeal  it,and  to  alter  or  to  repeal  it  whether  the  Irish  Ijc^slatare 
consented  or  not,  whether  Irish  peers  and  representatives  were  sum- 
moued  to  Weatmiustcr  or  not. 

This  would  no  doubt  be  an  extreme  exercise  of  imperial  power, 
but  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
might  interfere  effectively  with  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  DuUUn. 

The  Bill,  if  it  passes,  will  set  up  an  Irish  Legislative  body^  *'tO 
make  laws  for  Ihe  peace,  order,  and  ^ood  government  of  Ireland;** 
but  before  any  Bill  of  the  Irish  legislature  can  become  law  it  will 
require  the  ssseut  of  the  Queen  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  give  or  withhold  the  assent  of  her  Majesty, 
subject  to  the  advice  which  may  be  given  to  the  Crown  by  Miaiatcn 
responsible  tn  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  If  any  Bill,  posMd 
hy  the  Irish  Legislative  Body,  provokes  the  hostility  of  Kuglish  or 
Scotch  politicians,  the  HoutiC  of  Commons  may  be  moved  to  aildreat 
the  Crown,  and  to  ask  that  the  assent  of  the  Crown  may  be  withheld. 
An  unscrupulous  opposition  may  address  the  Crown  to  veto  an  Iri«h 
Bill,  with  no  other  purpose  thau  to  embarrass  or  expel  a  Ministry. 
For  Irish  Bills  to  be  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  witli  oo 
Irish  members  present  to  explain  and  defend  them  wotdd  be  a  political 
scandal ;  and  they  should  be  present  in  sufficient  strength  to  prcTcnl 
a  narrow  majority  of  the  representatives  of  I^nglish  and  Scotch  con- 
stituencies from  using  the'prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  fetter  the  free- 
dom of  the  Irish  Legislature. 

*  "Tlia  CuuBtitutionB  of  tlie  Colonies  depend  direottj'  or  indirectly  upon  itnpwUl 

■tatut;«>s.     No  lawyer  qu«tionii  that  Ptrliamcot  could  Icgallj  aboli  '  " 

atitatian.  or  that  >'arliann-nt  run  at  an;/  motaent  h(fii!att  fur  the  1 


■h  -■ 


nia)  i'va- 

ot^er-ritle  ani/ coU/ititil  law  inhaicivr.     Parliameot,  moreover,  oonsLv^ ,  i-ua  A«ti 

KfTectinu  the  Caluuicu,  and  the  Colonial,  no  leu  tlmn  the  Kngl'mh,  tuurU  couip]vt«b 
ftdrait  tlie  priDtnj>l«  that  a  stAtatv   of  tlie  Ixopenal   Parliamonb  hjit'ln  xny  pnit  of  Uw  | 
Bnbiah  doniininna  to  which  the  8t«tut«  is  meant   to  Apply,      h-"'  ■•>  *f  ' 

atimitttt],  it  fi^omf-t  obvious  that  Merc  it  little  vfej/'itjf  /orarJiitiHff  c  '  ^  ] 

eolonioi legulatioH.  If  MlActof  the  Victoritin  ParliainentoootraTcoc  »«  mifiiri-il  rikltiie. 
it  i»  for  legal  pnrpOBM  void  ;  ami  iJ  an  Act  of  the  Victorian  Parliauieot,  (hoti^'h  nut 
iofriuging  o|xto  aoy  stAtute,  la  »o  opposed  to  the  tntereoti  uf  the  rii.i<ir'>  il.it  .t  luitfht 
iiot  to  bu  paMod,  tiio  Itritiah  Parliomeut  way  ri'tnlor  the  Aot  of  no  ■_  i  '  an 

imperial  atatuttt."     Mr.  Liicey  points  out  that  thia  "oiniiipoteno«"<'<  ><■  >'ar 

liament  iaone  main  causti  of  the  wide  power  of  tef;i9lfttioo  allowed  Ut  uulgaUi  jL&4CtuhlM- 
lA.  V.  Dicey,  "  The  Law  of  the  CoostitutioD,"  pp.  104,  105.) 
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'  'Mr.  Gladstone  relies  on  tlie  veto  u  a  check  on  nnjosi  and 
pernicioas  tegislatton  ;  bnt  apart  from  tbe  presence  of  Irish  mem- 
bers at  Westminster,  the  veto  would  be  powerless.  Would  the 
Irish  people  submit  to  have  a  Bill  in  which  tbey  were  keenly 
interested  vetoed  on  the  advice  of  a  Minister  whom  their  own 
representatives  could  not  call  to  account  ?  "Would  they  allow  the 
will  of  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Chambcrlaiu^  or  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  to  prevent  a  Bill 
passed  by  the  Dublin  Parliament  from  lieoomiug  law  ? 

It  is  replied  that  a  large  Dumber  of  Acts  passed  by  Colonial 
Legislatures  have  been  disallowed  by  the  Crown,  although  the 
Colonics  have  no  representatives  at  Westminster.  But  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Dicey,*  in  a  passage  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  veto  has  ever  been  exercised — on  the  sole  authority  of  a 
Minister — to  prevent  legislation  which  was  supported  by  any  great 
strength  of  popular  passion.  Some  of  the  Colonial  Acts  which  have 
been  disallowed  by  the  Crown  were  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of 
tbe  Acta  by  which  the  Xicgislatnrcs  which  passed  them  had  been 
consUtuted,  others  were  in  conflict  with  imperial  legislation;  in 
these  cases  it  was  not  the  mere  will  of  the  Euglish  Minister  which 
determined  the  action  of  tbe  Crown.  In  no  case,  so  far  as  appears 
from  ifr.  Dicey,  has  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  or  rather  of  the 
Minister  advising  the  Crown,  been  subjected  to  any  seiions  strain  ; 
the  strength  of  the  veto  of  an  irrespousiblc  Minister  as  a  protection 
against  mischievous  legislation,  when  sustained  by  popular  enthusiasm^ 
has  never  been  fairly  tested. 

If  the  veto  is  to  be  an  cfiectivc  check  on  such  legislation  iu 
Ireland,  the  Minister  who  advises  it  must  be  responsible  to  a 
Parliament  in  which  Ireland  has  her  full  share  of  representation. 
The  Bill  which  baa  been  vetoed  should  be  laid  ou  the  tabic  of  1}oth 
Houses  of  Parliament.  If,  after  his  advice  has  been  challenged 
and  discussed,  Parliament  sustains  him,  the  veto  will  not  be  the 
act  of  an  individual  Minister  or  of  a  Cabinet,  but  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  itsclf.t 

There  is  another  grave  reason  for  retaining  Irish  representatives 
at  Westminster.  Tbe  ultimate  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  and  the  suppression  of  riot  and  rebellion,  lies  in  the 
army,  and  tbe  control  of  the  army  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
Neither  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  representative  of  her  Majesty,  nor 

•  A.  V.  Picey,  "  Tho  Law  of  the  Conatitntion,"  pji.  lOC-IOfl. 

i"  To  prevent  thepailiRmeDtary  confiieion  rtk)  the  irritation  to  IreUnd  wbicb  wouM 
he  cr«,\tod  if  uiy  private  member  Lad  the  right  to  move  that  either  Hoow  ithould 
addrcEa  tbe  Cro^»-n  u>  veto  a  Bill,  :t  would  ho  oeccunry  that  both  Ui>us^-8  ihould  pas* 
Stacdiug  Orders  im[»j«nDg  rcstrictiDna  on  tbe  motion.  It  should  he  made  iinponihie 
to  move  an  Ad(Ir(.'M  exropt  in  e^ttreme  caf>e«.  In  inch  casea  the  right  to  move—whidi 
is  left  untouched  by  the  present  Bill,  anil  vhjcb  no  Bill  conld  auppreu— murt  remftin. 
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the  Irish  CoramRiider-in-Chief,  will  he  responsible  to  the  Irish 
liCgialature.  Tiicy  will  hold  their  commisuiuns  from  the  Queen  ;  they 
'will  be  appointed  and  dismissed  on  tlie  advice  of  Ministers  at 
\Vestminster ;  their  real  reftpoiisibility  will  be  not  to  the  IfiA 
Legislature,  but  to  the  Imperial  I'arliament. 

Under  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1807,  "militia,  militaiy 
and  naval  scrvicoj  and  defence/'  are  in  express  terms  included  among 
the  clftfcscs  of  subjects  which  arc  under  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  Under  the  OoTcrnraent  of  Ireland  Bill 
"the  nmiy,  navy,  raib'tia,  voluntcersj  or  other  military  or  naval 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,"  are,  in  express  terms,  excluded 
from  the  matters  which  lie  within  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  at 
Dublin.  A  regiment  may  be  called  oat  to  suppress  a  riot  in  Hclfast 
or  in  Cork,  but  whatever  outrages  may  be  committed  by  the  votdicrv 
the  Irish  L^islaturc  will  have  no  remedy.*  Ireland  will  be  in  the 
occupation  of  an  army  over  which  the  representatives  of  the  Iriah 
people  will  have  no  control.  This  is  a  humiliation  to  which  wc  have 
no  right  to  subject  her.  It  is  a  humiliation  which,  witbin  a  very  fev 
years  after  the  Bill  became  law,  would  be  fiercely  resented. 

Nor  have  wo  any  right  to  subject  her  to  the  humiliation  of  pay- 
ing taxes  which  will  be  administered  by  a  Parliament  in  which  she 
will  have  no  representation.  Under  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  Ireland 
will  contribute  annually  about  four  millions  and  a  quarter  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer:  i:'I,466,000  on  account  of  the  interest  and 
management  of  the  Irish  share  of  the  National  Debtj  £l,0R6,000(m 
account  of  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  £1,110,000  on  account  of  the  imperial  civil  expenditure 
of  the  I'nited  Kingdom;  £1,000,000  on  account  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police ;  but  the  control 
of  this  expenditure  will  be  with  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Speaking 
to  the  "  Two  Thousand  "  at  Birmingham,  on  April  21,  I  said  i — 

'^' Scotland  would  not  stnnd  it.  Ireland  will  not  stand  it  Wc  all  know 
that  tho  Iriflh  movement  derives  something  of  its  importanco  and  muck  of 
its  aupjrart  from  America,  lion*  was  it  that  we  lost  the  Americtui  Colonic .' 
What  was  it  ilint  provoked  tin*  Americnn  war  ?  The  Miuirtry  of  Lord  North 
insisted  on  Icvyirtg  cu:itonia  duties  on  goodit  imported  into  tho  Aniurican 
Coloniei.  although  the  American  coluniats  were  not  represented  in  tho 
■Jnipcrial  PiirliumcQt:  und  in  1773  the  ])eople  of  Boston,  rather  tluui  pay  tha 
tea  duty,  thing  the  cargoes  of  several  tcji-&hipa  into  Bontou  Imrboar.  ^uu* 
tion.  tliey  sHid,  and  representation  mtut  go  together;  and  every  man  in 
Kngtand  that  wls  true  to  constitutional  principles  applauded  their  act. 
Three  years  after,  in  1776,  the  Kngliah  were  driven  out  ol  Boston.  In  1783 
we  had  to  acknowledge  American  independence.  Those  great  evcnta  ar4  ooc 
tbrgottai  in  America.     They  are  celebrated  every  year  in  every  part  of  Um 

*  TbeBtnral  Iriib  Cautabuluy.  which  jam  militirjlmTjnittirT  tlinnn  liniTjnf  pnlliT. 
is  sIm  to  "  ha  lubjcrt.  ai  heittotorc,  to  the  c«atiol  of  the  Lord  Untteiuuil  «•  xv|ireHel- 
lag  her  BtUjesty." 
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American  Union.  Let  this  Bill  pau  na  it  sunds,  and  theta  at  tbe  next 
celebration  of  American  Indepcndenca  every  Irish  orator  io  America  will 
declare,  and  will  declare  truly,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  is  following 
the  policy  of  Lord  North.  Ireland  will  soon  catch  fire.  We  shall  hove 
t})«  same  reaatance  tlmt  wan  offered  in  America,  folJowed  by  the  same 
resuli;  and  rather  than  yield  after  protracted  war,  I  abould  prefer  to  give 
indejieodcnce  at  once," 

The  concessions  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  hia  speech  on  Monday, 
May  10,  and  the  fttrthcr  concessions  made  by  Mr.  CampbelMianner- 
mau  on  the  following  Thursday,  recofinize  the  force  of  this  objection, 
but  fail  to  remove  it.  The  only  way  to  remove  it,  is  to  retain  Irish 
representatives  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

II. 

The  Bill  creates  one  legislative  body,  and  rejects  the  pro- 
posals which  were  made  last  summer  to  entrust  the  local  a0*air8 
of  Ireland  t'*  several  provincial  assemblies.  There  arc  two  great 
advantages  in  creating  a  national  Legislature  to  sit  iu  Dublin.  It 
satisfies  uatioual  sentiment,  and  it  v\-ill  bring  together  under  com- 
mon responsibilites  the  representatives  of  different  creeds,  difiereni 
political  traditions,  and  different  ocouoniical  interests.  In  the  Dublin 
Legislature  the  representatives  of  Ulster  Protestantism  are  likely  to 
have  a  strength  far  beyond  their  uuuibcrs.  Ulster  Protestants  have 
wou  a  great  reputation,  not  only  in  the  army,  but  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  Crown.  They  are  keen  and  shrewd  politicians,  and  very  able 
administrators.  They  have  a  great  capacity  for  work ;  they  have  the 
strength  that  comes  from  success — the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices 
which  are  the  growth  of  political  and  religious  a.scendency.  Without 
the  delightful  charm  of  their  Catholic  fcllow-countrjnnien  in  the  South 
and  West,  tliey  have  many  of  the  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  should  make  them  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  nation.  If  they  were 
associated  in  the  same  Legislature  with  the  men  from  whom  they 
have  been  divided  by  tierce  ecclesiastical  and  political  hostility,  the 
mutual  suspicious  and  animosities  which  hare  separated  the  two  great 
Irish  parties  would  iu  all  probability  be  gradually  lessened  and,  in 
time,  wholly  disappear. 

But  before  a  final  and  irrevocable  decision  is  taken  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  whether  within  the  lines  of  a  scheme  for  establish- 
ing an  Irish  Legislature  at  Dublin,  provision  might  not  be  made 
for  cstablishiug  subordinate  provincial  assemblies.  It  would  have 
been  in  closer  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  English  politics  and 
with  the  settled  principles  of  Euglibh  statesmanship,  if  such 
assemblies  bad  been  Bct  up  before  the  creation  of  a  central  authority. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Hill  has  anticipated  what,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  new  Irish  policy ;  and  all  the  factors  of  the  Irish  problem 
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were  changed  on  the  memorable  night  when  he  laid  it  before  Parlia- 
ment. But  while  retaining  the  legislative  body  in  Dublin  it  might 
he  expedient  to  create  three  provincial  assemblies  with  powers  con- 
siderablv  larger  than  those  which  are  likely  to  be  conferred  on  Uic 
county  authorities  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Kngland. 
The  work  of  the  Dublin  Legislature  would  be  lightened,  and  some  of 
the  apprehensions  with  which  the  whole  scheme  is  regarded  by  the 
party  opposed  to  Mr.  Parneli  might  be  allayed.* 

111. 

The  great  objection  to  the  retention  of  Irish  representatives  at 
Westminster  was  stated  with  clearness  and  force  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  he  introduced  his  Bill : — "  Now  1  think  it  will  be  i>erfectly 
clear  that  if  Ireland  is  to  have  a  domestic  Legislature^  Irish  peers 
and  Irish  representatives  caunot  come  here  to  control  English  and 
Scotch  affairs." 

Granted ;  but  why  should  they  not  go  to  Westminster  for  the 
settlement  of  Imperial  afTairs  ?     Mr.  Gladstone  answered : — 

*'  It  would  not  be  difiiciilc  to  say  in  principle  that  as  the  Irish  Legislatm' 
will  have  natliing  to  do  with  Imperial  concerna,  let  Imh  members  come  heitt. 
and  vote  on  Imperial  concerns.  All  depends  on  the  pructicablLity  of  the 
distinction.  Well,  Sir,  I  have  thonght  much,  and  inrjuired  much,  with  regard 
to  that  distinction.  I  had  hoped  ic  might  be  possible  to  draw  a  distinction, 
and  1  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  drawn.  I  believe  it 
passes  the  wit  of  man  ;  at  nay  rate  it  passes  not  my  wib  alone,  buK  the  wit  of 
many  with  whom  1  have  communicated." 

If  to  "  draw  a  distinction  "  posses  the  wit  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  and  of  strength  for  other  men  to  attempt 
to  draw  it.  But  is  he  not  too  modest  ?  l)ocs  not  his  despair  arise 
from  supposing  that  he  has  something  more  to  do  than  he  lias  done 
already?  Section  3  of  his  Bill  defines  the  matters — there  are 
thirteen  of  them — on  which  the  Irish  Legislature  is  to  have  no 
authority  to  legislate;  and  any  law  made  in  contravention  of  this 
section  is  to  be  void.  These  are  Imperial  matters  reserved  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  the  passing  of  an  Act  "to  Amend  the 
Provision  for  the  future  Government  of  Great  Britain,"  by  creating 
a  British  Legislature,  consisting  of  the  present  representatives  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  constituencies,  with  a  section  identical 
in  its  terms  with  the  third  section  of  the  present  Bill  ?  The  com- 
plete control  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  would  then  be  in  thoj 
bands  of  a  legislative  body  iu  which  Irish  represcntativea  would  hav 

*  The  qnc&tiod  of  tbe  numhtr  of  tbo  Irish  rcjircMUitativcs  tlutt  fthouM  tit  at  Wett- 
miuter  is  a.  iiuestion  of  luhorditutc  imfvortunce  which  I  hftx'c  uot  thotijzlit  it  nroeamy, 
to  diHcnu.  But  (I]  they  ahottld  not  be  K  dde&aiion  from  the  Iriah  l.(.'^UlAtiire,  ba 
rDpTcsentativM  of  Irish  ooiiotituuticias  ;  sod  (3)  they  ihonld  ba  «ulEcicnUy  oiimeroa_ 
to  be  ftn  efiectire  force.  For  ibe  prsMiit,  at  any  rue,  I  should  leave  tlieir  aoaibcr  us^ 
diminished. 
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no  aeaU,  ns  under  the  present  measure  the  complete  control  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  legislative  body,  in 
vbicli  British  n^presentativea  am  to  have  no  neat*.* 

Whatever  other  dillicnlties  lie  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme  as  this, 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  dl:4tinctioii  between  National  and  Tmperial 
matters  has  already  been  snrmcjunted,  and  surmounted  by  Mr. 
Oladatonc  himself. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  would  remain  in  full  possession  of  its 
Imperial  powers;  the  national  Legislatures — Scotland  might  have  one 
if  she  desired  it — would  control  the  domestic  legislation  and  policy 
of  the  nations  they  represented. 

Under  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  there  will  be  an  Irish  Ministry 
for  Irish  affairs ;  if  a  Home  Rule  Bill  were  passed  for  Great  Britain 
there  would  be  a  British  Ministry  for  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
The  affairs  of  the  empire  would  be  under  the  control  of  an  Imperial 
Ministry  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

In  private  diaeussioUj  tliese  proposals  receive  the  general  assent 
and  even  the  curdial  support  of  Liberal  politicians,  but  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  passing  the  Bill  as  it  stands  ask.  Why  should 
Ireland  wait  until  this  great  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  Government 
of  the  three  kingdoms  has  been  completed  ?  The  answer  is  simple. 
There  is  no  need  for  Ireland  to  wait;  but  if  in  making  the  Irish 
settlement  we  treat  Ireland  justly  and  honourably,  we  shall  make 
the  larger  policy  easier  and  shall  secure  its  earlier  triumph.  Let 
Ireland  have  her  Home  Rule  Bill  at  once,  but  do  not  aabject  her  to  the 
wrong  and  humiliation  involved  in  excluding  her  from  her  just  share 
in  the  government  of  the  empire.  Keep  her  representatives  in  the 
Imperial  P^liament,  and  let  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
remain  unbroken.     The  rest  will  come  within  a  year  or  two. 

•*  But  will  it  ?  Is  opinion  ripe  for  the  further  change  ?  "  I  venture 
to  think  that  already  opinion  is  much  riper  than  it  seems ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  if  for  one  session  the  English  and  Scotch  people  saw 
the  Irish  members  coming  across  St.  George's  Channel  to  settle 
Education  Bills  for  England  and  Scotland  ailer  they  bad  been 
paasiug  Kducatiuu  BilU  of  their  own  in  Dublin,  with  which  England 
and  Scotland  could  nut  interfere ;  if  for  one  session  they  saw  Irish 
members  entering  into  alliances  with  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Salisbury  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  English  and  Scotch  represcnta- 
tirea  on  questions  affecting  their  domestic  interests,  there  would  be 
an  agitation  during  the  next  autumn  for  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Great 
Britain  that  no  Ministry  would  be  able  to  resist. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  interference  of  Irish  peers  and 

*  A  Bill  of  thii  kiDd  wtnUJ  in  tlie  Tno«t  peMuble  way  tenn'tiute  the  power  of  the 
Hottw)  of  IvOrd*  bv«r  tbo  doiuMtic  slT&in  of  Orcax  Britain,  for  it  i«not  prubaUle  tlintaoy 
■totenuoa  would  propote  that  ibe  Britmh  Ic}{islative  body  thuujd  ooosiit  of  two  "  urden, 
Otte  pf  whioh  iboold  be  partly  constituted  of  repreaeatatiTe  jiesn. 
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Irish  members  of  the  Houne  of  Commoas  in  the  affairs  of  Engltnd 
and  Scotland  after  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Lcgislatire  body  in  Dablin 
would  not  last  two  years.  But  if  the  transition  eiteudcd  over  three 
yearSj  four  years,  or  five,  we  should  bo  in  an  infinitely  better  position 
than  we  arc  now.  The  domestic  affairs  of  Ireland  which  hav«  been 
the  occasion  of  incessant  irritation  and  persistent  obstruction  wonM 
be  transferred  from  "Westminster  to  Dublin ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  with  the  concession  of  Home  Rale  the  hostility  of  the  Irisli 
members,  which  has  been  a  peiil  to  every  Knglish  Ministry,  would 
cease. 

IT. 

If  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  released  from  immediate  respon- 
sibility for  the  domestic  affairs  of  these  three  kingdoms,  it  wouLl 
have  time  and  strcDg:th  for  the  adequate  consideration  of  those  large 
questions'  which  are  now  hustled  from  their  true  place  by  discuesioos 
on  the  petty  details  of  local  administration.  The  Indian  Budget 
would  not  be  relegated  to  a  hot  iiii>;ht  at  the  fag  end  of  the  session. 
Questions  of  Colonial  policy,  such  as  those  which  are  now  waiting  for 
settlement  in  South  Africa — questions  which  if  not  settled  wisely 
may  involve  us  once  more  in  uuucccssary  and  disastrous  wars — would 
receive  the  attention  which  their  grave  importance  demands.  The 
Admiralty  might  be  reorganized,  and  a  rcjietition  of  the  scare  which  a 
few  months  ago  led  to  the  hurried  expenditure  of  several  miiiions  of 
money  made  impossible. 

There  would  be  a  greater  steadiness  in  our  foreign  policy,  and  the' 
nation  would  have  a  firmer  control  of  it.     It  would  not  be  suddenly j 
reversed  because  the  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had^ 
provoked  a  revolt  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  or  because  an  Kdncation 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  had  provoked  a 
revolt  of  the  Nonconformists.     A  Ministry  whose  foreign  policy  was 
regarded  with  distrust  by   its  own  supporters  would  no   longer  be« 
kept    in    office,  because    it   was    pledged    to   some    great    domestic j 
reforms ;   a  Ministry  whose    foreign  policy  was  singularly  Bucccsaful,l 
could  no  longer  he  displaced  because  it  had  been  unfortunate  in  tbej 
choice  of  its  Home  Secretary  or  its  President  of  the  Local  Gorcm- 
ment  Board.     Parliament  would  be    able    to   deal    with    Imperi&ll 
questions  on  Imperial  grounds  alone ;  and  a  Cabinet  charged  vith  the 
administration  of  the   affairs  of  the  empire  might  remain  in  uffiee, 
while  Cabinet  after  Cabinet  charged  with  the  affairs  of  Great  Britaiu 
or  Ireland  was  broken  to  pieces.* 

This  scheme  has  been  called   a  scheme  for  "  Federation."     Tbo, 


*  If  ft  iyHtetn  of  Natiooft]  Lo^tUtnns  antler  au  Imperi*!  Pu-Iiatuent  weru  ovtaUliah^ 
it  would  KOwu  b«  fi«en  to  ba  Mpwlit-nt  th»t  th<:  latinbera  of  tliC'  Ini[«rial  FarliMM&l 
■Itoulil  b«  supuntcly  elected.  Bvorythiog  nec\l  uot  Ix!  BetUed  ii  itarting.  "  Cuottitutuial 
arc  not  made — but  grow." 
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term  is  technically  inaccurate;  and,  what  i»  of  more  importance,  it 
is  seriously  misleading.  A  true  Federal  Oorernment  is  created  by 
the  federating  States  j  but  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
Imperial  Parliament  must  create  the  national  Legislatures.  The 
powers  of  a  true  Federal  Government  are  limited  by  the  federating 
States ;  but  la  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  powers  of  the 
natiooal  Legislatures  would  be  limited  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  practical  difference  betwccu  the  two  political  systems  is 
imEDCDSc  As  Mn  Dicey  has  poiutcd  out,  "Federal  government 
means  weak  goverumeut.  The  distribution  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
State  among  co-ordinate  authorities  necessarily  leads  to  the  result 
that  no  one  authority  can  wield  the  same  amouut  of  power  as  under 
a  unitarian  constitution  is  possessed  by  a  sovereign."*  In  the  United 
Kingdom  sovereignty  resides  in  Parliament,  and  though  Parliament 
may  create  national  Legislative  bodies  and  delegate  to  them  large 
administrative  and  legislative  powers,  its  own  sovereignty  remains 
unimpaired,  and  its  own  "omnipotence"  unlimited.  For  an  empire 
like  that  which  has  its  seat  in  these  islands  this  supremacy  of  the 
central  power  is  an  clement  of  enormous  strength  j  for  in  a  great 
Imperial  crisis  it  enables  Parliament,  without  exceeding  its  constitu- 
tional rights,  to  act  with  a  freedom  and  energy  impossible  to  a 
Federal  Government  whose  authority  is  limited  by  the  States  which 
c|reatcd  it. 


The  fate  of  the  Bill  which  has  occasioned  this  paper  is  still 
(May  25)  undetermined.  But  whether  the  second  reading  is  lost  or 
corried,  the  question  which  I  have  been  presumptuous  enough  to 
discuss  will  continue  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  many  months  to  come.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  great 
statesman  who  has  made  so  courageous  an  attempt  to  redress  one  of 
the  great  wrongs  of  Ireland,  by  entrusting  to  her  the  control  of  her 
own  administration  and  law$,  will  see  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
this  great  act  of  justice  without  inflicting  on  her  the  dishonour  of 
losing  her  inheritance  in  that  Imperial  greatness  whicb  has  been 
largely  created  by  the  genius  of  her  sons,  and  which  in  times  of 
danger  they  have  defended  by  their  blood. 

R.  W.  Dale. 
SirmingJtam. 

•  A.  V.  Dicey :  *<  The  Uw  of  Uw  ConstiiutuMi."  pp.  J58. 15». 
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rpHE  Eaglifih  Goethe  Society  which  we  ioaugurate  to'doy  baa  i 
X  founded  to  promote  and  extend  the  study  of  Goethe's  work* 
and  thoughts.  We  do  aot  meet  here  simply  to  worship  the  poetical 
genius  of  Goethe,  and  to  call  every  Hoc  he  wrote  great  and  beantt- 
ful  and  divine.  That  kind  of  slavish  idolatry  is  unworthy  of  Goethe, 
and  it  would  be  equally  unworthy  of  our  Society.  The  time  baa 
passed  when  Goethe  was  preached  as  a  new  Guspcl,  the  time  alio 
when  he  was  sneered  at  and  cursed  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
AVe  think  the  time  has  come  to  study  him,  and  to  study  him  seriooslyf 
critically,  hii^torically.  If  worship  there  must  be,  we  cannot  offer 
better  and  truer  worship  to  the  departed  spirits  of  men  of  true 
genius  than  by  trying  to  understand  tliorougbly  the  thoughts  which 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  Such  study  bestows  on  them  their 
trne  immortality,  nay,  it  proves  that  their  spirit  never  will  and  never 
can  die. 

And  never  was  there  a  time  when  it  seemed  more  necessary  that 
Goethe's  spirit  should  he  kept  alive  among  us,  whether  in  Germany 
or  in  England,  than  now  when  the  international  relations  between 
the  leading  conntries  of  Europe  have  become  worse  than  unoog' 
savages  in  Africa ;  when  national  partisanship  thrcateoa  to  darken 
all  wise  counsel  and  to  extingaish  all  human  lympathiei ;  when  men 
arc  no  longer  valncd  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  by  their  accidental 
wealth  ;  when  philosophy,  in  its  true  sense,  as  a  passionate  lore  of 
wisdom  and  truth  is  wellnigh  forgotten;  when  religion  has  become  a dfy 
bone  of  theological  contention,  and  nothing  can  be  called  true,  boDCSt, 
pure,  lovely,  or  sublime  without  evoking  the  smiles  and  sneers  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  wisest  in  their  generation.  Tiie  general  view  of  life 
lias  become  so  distorted  with  ub  that  we  can  hardly  trust  our  eyes  vben 
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we  turn  them  on  the  life  which,  not  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  satisfie*!  the  desires  of  such  men  as  Lessiugj  '^''icland,  Herder, 
Soliiller,  iiud  Goethe.  Life  in  Gcrmauy  was  at  that  time  what 
Goethe  himself  called  idyUisch*  the  same  word,  no  doubtj  as  the 
Engliish  idtjlHc,  but  endowed  with  a  flarour  peculiarly  its  own.  Tlie 
valley  in  wbich  those  poets  lived  was  narrow^  their  houses  smallj  their 
diet  simple,  but  their  hearts  were  large,  their  minds  soared  high, 
their  sympathies  embraced  the  whole  world.  Tbey  knew  the  bless- 
ings of  a  IfBta  paupertax,  of  cheerful  poverty,  and  high  aims.  As 
Goethe  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Carlyle,  *'  We  then  thought  of 
nothing  but  striving,  no  one  thought  of  asking  for  rewards,  but  was 
only  anxious  to  deserve  them."  f  The  idea  of  making  money  for 
money's  sake  seems  never  to  have  tronblcd  them.  Politics,  too, 
occupied  a  very  small  place  indeed  in  their  daily  interests,  and  even 
those  who  were  statesmen  by  profession,  did  not  obtrude  their 
opinions  on  the  world  at  large,  auy  more  than  an  attorney  would  always 
talk  about  the  squabbles  aud  lawsuits  of  his  clicuts,  or  a  medical 
man  of  the  impnidenees  and  ailments  of  his  patients.  To  many 
people  the  life  at  Weimar  in  Goethe's  time  may  seem  provincial, 
narrow,  pedantic,  mean,  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  at  any  time  in  the 
world's  history  society,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  reached  a  more 
Olympian  height  and  revelled  in  more  fabulous  wealth  than  at  the 
beginning  of  our  century  in  the  small  valley  of  the  lira.  If  you 
want  to  measure  the  gigantic  stature  of  Goethe,  go  to  Weimar  aud 
look  at  the  small  town,  the  small  street,  the  small  house,  the  small 
rooms  in  which  he  lived.  "Weimar  had  then  about  10,fX)0  inhabi- 
tants, Loudon  has  now  nearly  4,0{X),000.  But  as  4,000,(XX)  is  to 
10,000,  so  was  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Goethe's  Weimar  compared 
to  what  we  could  fiud  at  present  if  we  ransacked  all  our  clubs  and 
all  our  palaces.  To  me,  whenever  I  can  afford  the  time,  to  plunge 
once  more  into  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  Leasing — not  to 
forget  Jean  Paul — is  like  taking  a  header  into  the  sea  at  the  end  of 
a  sultry  day — it  is  a  washing,  n  refreshing,  a  complete  rejuvenes- 
cence all  in  one.  And  what  it  is  to  rac,  it  will  be  to  others  who  are 
wearied  with  the  gaze  of  fools  and  pageants  of  the  day.  To  pass  an 
hour  with  Goethe  now  and  then  will  rcinvigorate  our  belief  in  the 
roueh-derided  ideals  of  life,  it  will  make  us  remember  our  common 
humanity,  it  will  lift  up  our  eyes  beyond  clouds  and  planets  and 
comets  to  those   fixed   stars  which,  though  they  may  be  useless   to 

•  MyUisch,  see  Goethe'*  WorkB  (I8.'J:»).  ro\.  xMx.  p.  132. 

+  .Sj)«akiuu  of  tbe  correapondenco  between  I)iiD««If  aad  Schiller,  Goetbe  vrit«s  to 
Cu-Iyle  (2B  July  18^*9)  "  Mvgeosie  Ibnen  all  ZaobervageD  zii  Dieuaton  stchen,  am 
«tcb  in  ilin  dam«liK«  2eit  in  tinsero  Mitte  zu  veraetMo,  vo  ea  eta«  unbedingtv  Streb- 
sunkflit  gait,  wo  Dicmaod  zu  fonlcm  liAclito  aud  trnr  zn  mrxUeuen  bcmUht  ^rar.  Icb 
liabe  mir  die  viclou  J&lira  Iter  der  SUtii.  dm  rjefabl  j«aer  Tage  zu  erbatteo  getuclit, 
cmd  Ich  gUubo,  ci  aoU  mir  fernerhin  golingen." 
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lighten  our  streets,  liglit  up  oar  minds  Trith  visions  of  heavena  abore 
heavens,  and  in  the  fierce  tempests  of  life  remain  aflcr  all  our  only 
true  guides  to  Htcer  our  vessel  bravely  through  vinds  and  waves  to 
a  safe  harbour. 

What,  then,  were  Goethe's  ideals  ?  I  am  not  so  reckless  aa  t9 ' 
try  to  raise  that  spirit  before  you  in  all  his  fulness — the  old  man 
covered  with  his  mantle,  whom  uo  witch  of  Endor  could  conjure  np. 
Many-sided  [viel^eit't^),  it  has  been  often  said,  is  an  adjective  tlmt^^ 
belong  to  Goethe  by  the  same  right  as  venvrahh  belongs  to  Bede,  ^^ 
judicious  to  Hooker.  I  shall  conKne  my  remarks  to-day  to  one  of 
his  ideals  only,  one  which  he  cherished  with  intense  devotioOf 
particularly  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  and  for  which 
his  own  countrymen  have  often  rather  blamed  than  praised  hiiD. 
I  meau  his  cosmopolitan  st/mpathies,  and,  more  particularly,  hia 
constant  endeavours  after  what  he  called  eine  Welt-titerattrry  a 
IVorid-Iiterafttre.  You  know  how  much  this  idea,  this  dream,  as 
wise  people  will  call  it,  occupied  Goethe's  thoughts.  When  be  wrote 
his  preface  to  the  German  translation  of  Carlyle'a  Z{/e  of  ScAUUr, 
about  two  years  before  his  death,  ho  begins  by  giving  his  own 
thoughts  on  what  he  means  by  World-literature. 

'•  Many  people,"  he  says,*  '*  have  been  talking  of  a  World -literaUire  for  , 
same  time,  and  not  without  some  reason,  for  nil  nations,  after  having  ben 
shaken  together  by  the  most  dreadful  wars,  and  then  being  lelt  again  each  to 
itself,  could  not  but  see  that  tlioy  had  ob»ervod  and  absorbed  many  straogv 
thiDgSj  and  had  fell  liere  and  there  certain  intolleetual  wu^nta,  heretofore 
unkuowQ  to  them.  Hunco  arose  u  sense  of  neigbbourly  relation?,  and  while 
fonncrly  they  Imd  lived  secluded,  people  now  felt  in  their  mind  a  growing 
desire  to  be  received  into  tJie  more  or  less  Tree  intellectual  commerce  of  the 
whole  world.  This  movement  lias  lasted  for  a  short  time  only,  yot  ]od| 
enough  to  deserve  consideration,  so  that  we  may  derive  from  it  as  tooi^j 
possible,  as  in  materlxU  commerce,  protit  and  dcligltl." 

To  sec  a  man  like  Goethe  watching  the  growth  of  every  Utert^ 
lure — not  only  Kuglish,  l^Vcuch,  Italian^  Spanish,  but  Serbian, 
llohemian,  LithuaniaUj  Modern  Greck^  Swedish,  nay,  Persian,  Arabic,  i 
Sanskrit,  and  Chinese — and  trying  to  find  out  what  is  true  and 
1>cautiful  in  every  one  of  thcm^  is  a  real  treat  in  an  age  ^heu  vaott 
critics  imagine  that  their  chief  duty  is  to  discover  in  every  work  of 
art  not  what  is  goodj  but  what  is  bad.  It  sounds  quite  strange 
when  reading  Goethe,  to  hear  in  German  the  warmest  praises  of 
French  and  English  literature,  while  at  present  no  Gorman  newt- 
paper,  which  looks  for  light  from  above,  would  dare  to  say  n  kind  | 
word  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  Teunyson.  The  lesson  which  Goetbt? 
wished  to  teach  was  that  the  true  poet,  the  true  philosopher,  the 
true  historian  bclougs  not  to  one  country  only,  but  to  the  world  at 
large.     He  belongs,  not  to  the  present  only,  but  likewise  to  the  past 

•  Gwthe's  Works,  xlvi.  p.  233. 
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and  to  the  future.  We  owe  much  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  have 
to  those  who  came  before  us,  and  in  our  hands  rest  the  destinies  of 
those  who  wiU  come  after  us,  It  is  under  the  sense  of  this  nuircrsal 
responsibility,  and  in  that  world -embracing  spirit,  that  Goethe  thinks 
the  highest  intellectual  work  ought  to  be  douc.  It  was  in  com> 
munion  with  the  past  and  with  the  future,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
whole  world,  that  be  himself  achieved  bis  greatest  triomplis. 

And  why  should  this  ideal  of  a  universal  republic  of  letters  be 
called  a  dream?  Anyhow,  it  i$  a  dream  that  has  been  dreamt  long 
before  Goethe.  It  is  wc  in  the  last  four  centuries  of  the  world 
who  have  grown  so  very  narrow-minded,  so  intensely  national.  Till 
about  four  hundred  years  ago  all  really  great  writers  wrote  for  the 
world,  and  not  for  their  own  small  country  only.  Kay,  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  some  of  the  ideas  to  which  Goethe  gave  such 
powerful  expression,  and  which  have  often  been  called  Utopian, 
irred  more  or  less  consciously  in  the  minds  of  the  earliest  writers 
hen  they,  for  the  first  time,  took  their  chisel  to  engrave  on  the 
walls  of  temples  and  pyramids  what  they  had  thought  and  what 
they  had  done  during  their  short  sojourn  here  on  cortli.  With 
us  writing  has  become  a  habit.  But  why  did  people  first  begin  to 
write  and  erect  monuments  which  they  hoped  would  last  for  ever  ? 
I  believe  it  was  the  same  awakening  spirit  of  human  sympathy 
bich  Goethe  preached,  the  same  reverence  for  a  past  that  was  no 
lOre,  the  same  faith  in  a  future  that  was  not  yet,  which  led  the 
historical  nations  of  the  world  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of 
we  now  call  literature,  and  what  to  them  was  world-literature, 
BO  fur  as  they  could  realize  it.  AVheu  we  look  at  the  Jilgyptian 
monuments,  ornamented  with  their  beautiful  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
-when  we  examine  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  as  it  were 
embroidered  with  cuueifurm  writing,  we  may  recognize  even  there 
the  rudiments  of  a  world-literalurc.  Those  ancieut  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  scribes  were  thiukiug,  not  of  their  own  time  and  their 
own  country  only,  when  busily  engraving  their  primitive  archives  ; 
they  were  thinking  of  tu.  They  believed  iu  a  future  of  the  human 
race,  and,  call  it  weakness  or  strength,  they  wished  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  should  come  after  them. 

Such  a  belief  iu  posterity  marks  indeed  a  new  period  in  the  growth 
the  human  mind,  it  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  new  life.  At  first  man 
.ives  for  the  present  only,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year. 
The  first  real  step  in  advance  is  a  regard  for  the  past,  so  far  as  he 
knows  it,  a  worship  of  his  ancestors,  a  belief  in  their  continued 
existence,  nay,  even  in  their  power  to  reward  and  to  punish  him. 
After  that  belief  in  a  distant  past  follows  a  belief  in  a  distant  future, 
aud  from  these  two  combined  beliefs  springs  the  first  feeling  of 
iianity  iu  our  hearts,  the  conviction  that  we   are   by    indissoluble 
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bonds  connected  with  those  that  came  before  ns  and  those  who  wU 
come  after  us,  that  we  form  one  uairersal  family  on  earth.  As  th 
feelings  grow  up  slowly  and  gradually  in  our  own  heart,  so  they 
required  long  periods  of  growth  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
among  the  most  favoured  races  they  asserted  their  powerful  in fl nance 
at  a  very  early  time. 

Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  the  EgypttanSj  who  acem  to  me  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  most  distant,  an  almost  immeasurable  ptstj^ 
They  did  not  adorn  their  temples  with  inscriptions  for  their  own  plea- 
sure only.  They  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived;  and  so  as  they  cherished  the  reeoUectioiis 
of  the  past,  they  wished  themselves  to  be  remembered  by  unknown 
generations  in  times  to  come.  The  biographical  inscription  of 
Aahme»,  a  captain  of  marines  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  is  addressed, 
as  Champolliou  says,  "  to  the  whole  human  race"  {fet-a  en-ten  ret 
neb,  loquor  vobis  hominibus  omnibus).  A  monument  in  the  I/oavrc 
(A.  Si)  says:  "I  speak  to  you  who  shall  come  a  million  of 
after  my  death." 

These  are  the  inscriptions  of  private  persons.  Kings,  nntuf 
are  still  more  anxious  that  posterity  and  the  world  at  large  should  be 
informed  of  their  dee<Is.  Thus  Sishak  I.,  the  conqueror  of  Judah, 
prays  iu  one  of  his  inscriptious  at  Silsilia  :  "  My  gracioiis  T^rd, 
Anion,  grant  that  my  words  may  live  for  hifndrcds  of  thousands  < 
years," 

The  great  Harris  Papyrus,  which  records  the  donfttion^ 
Ramcscs  111.  to  the  temples  of  Egypt  together  with  some  impor 
political  events,  was  written  to  exhibit  to  "  the  gods,  to  men  nov 
living  and  to  unborn  generations  (batn^met),  the  many  good  worki 
and  valorous  deeds  which  he  did  upon  earth,  as  great  King  of. 
Egypt."  • 

Whatever  other  motives,  high  or  low,  may  have  influenced  th 
authors  of  these  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  one  of  them  was  certain!; 
their  love  or  fear  of  humanity,  their  dim  convietion  thai  they  belonged 
to  a  race  which  would  go  on  for  ever  filling  the  earth,  and  to  whic 
they  were  bound  by  some  kind  of  moral  responsibility.  They 
for  the  world,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that  I  call  their  writings 
first  germs  of  a  wo  rid- literature. 

And  as  in  Egypt  so  it  was  in  Babylon^  Nineveh,  and  Persia.  Whed 
the  dwellers  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  had  learnt  that  uothin^ 
seemed  tu  endure,  that  fire  and  water  would  destroy  wood  and  stone 
even  silver  and  gold,  they  took  clay  and  baked  it,  and  hid  tb 
cylinders,  covered  with  cuneiform  writing,  in  the  fonndations  of  the 

*  1  bftTC  to  thaiik   Mr.  Ic  PaK<  Ittmouf,  tlie  worthy  mccesvor  of  Dr.   Birch  at 
Britiali  MDBemn,  tor  tliese  and  a  Ur^tt  DumlwT  of  siroilAr  ioBcri]itioi»  found 
Egypti&D  uitiquitiw. 
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X,  so  tliat  even  after  the  destruction  of  these  temples  and 
palaces  future  generations  might  read  the  story  of  the  past.  And 
there  in  their  safe  hiding-places  these  cylinders  hare  been  found 
again  after  three  thousand  years,  unharmed  by  water,  unscathed  by 
tire,  and  fulfilling  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
carrying  to  ns  the  living  message  which  the  ancient  rulers  of  Chaldeea 
wished  that  we,  their  distant  dcscendantsj  should  receive. 

Often  these  inscriptions  end  with  imprecations  against  those  who 
should  dare  to  injure  or  efface  them. 

At  Khoraahad,  at  the  very  interior  of  the  construction,  was  found 
a  large  stone  chest,  which  enclosed  several  inscribed  platea  ia  various 
matcriab — one  tablet  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  others  of  copper,  lead, 
and  tin ;  a  sixth  text  was  engraved  on  alabaster,  and  the  seventh 
document  was  written  on  the  cheat  itself.  They  all  commemorate 
the  foundation  of  a  city  by  a  famous  king,  commonly  called  Sargon, 
and  they  end  with  an  imprecation  !  "  Whoever  alters  the  works  of  my 
hand,  destroys  my  constructions,  pulls  down  the  walls  which  I  have 
raised — may  Asshur,  Niuib,  BamfLn,  and  the  great  gods  who  dwell 
there,  pluck  his  name  and  seed  from  the  laud,  and  let  him  sit  bound 
at  the  feet  of  his  foe."  "* 

The  famous  inscription  of  Bchistun,  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
victories  of  Darius  and  of  the  still  more  glorious  victory  of  Sir  Henry 
EawUnson,  was  placed  high  on  a  mountain  wall,  where  no  one  could 
touch  and  but  few  could  read  it  It  was  written  not  in  Pcr&ian 
only,  not  for  the  Persians  only,  but  in  three  dialects — an  Aryan,  a 
Semitic,  and  a  Turanian,  so  that  the  three  peoples,  nations  and 
languages  might  all  read  and  remember  the  mighty  deeds  of  Darius, 
the  Achttcmenian,  the  King  of  Kings.  And  when  all  is  finished  and 
all  is  said,  Darius,  the  king,  adds  :  "  Be  it  known  to  thee  what  has 
been  done  by  me,  thus  publicly,  on  that  account  that  thou  conceal 
not.  If  thou  publish  this  tablet  to  the  world,  Ormazd  shall  be  a 
friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  ofispring  be  numerous,  and  maycst  thou 
live  long.  But  if  thou  sfaalt  conceal  this  record,  thou  shalt  not  be 
thyself  recorded.  May  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy  and  mayest  thou  be 
childless/'  t 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  words  were  written  in  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  a  world -literature.  And  the  same  spirit  may  be  traced  in 
Greece,  in  Rome,  and  elsewhere. 

AVTien  Thucydides  writes  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
he  looks  back  to  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future,  and  then  pro- 
nounces with  complete  assurance  his  conviction  that  this  book  of  his 
IE  to  last  for  ever,  that  it  is  to  teach  future  generations  not  only  what 
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}\M  happened,  but  vbat  may  h&ppeu  «g&ia  ;  tfaat  it  is  to  bo  a  Krripa 
tc  all,  a.  poRscssion  for  ever. 

J?ew  historians  now  would  venture  to  apeak  like  this,  cTen  tlio«c 
who  write  their  works  here  in  London,  the  central  city  of  the  whole 
world,  and  with  all  the  recollections  of  two  thousand  years  behind 
thorn.  But  the  Itomans  had  iuherited  the  same  spirit.  We  all 
admire  Horace,  but  there  have  been  many  poets  like  himj  both 
before  and  after  his  time,  and  it  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
self- consciousness  and  a  strong  belief  iu  the  future  destinies  of  Rome 
and  Romau  literature  to  end  his  odes  with  the  words;  " Exegi 
monumentum  are  perennim  '* — 

"  1  bftva  boilt «  momameot  tban  bronze  more  iMting, 

Softriog  mora  hi^)l  thAn  royaJ  jiyrainitli, 
Whii'li  fic-T  the  Ht^'iilthy  gniiwinz  at  the  rain-dropa, 

Nor  the  vain  nub  of  Boppm  ihftU  deatroy  : 
Nor  Bh&U  it  paw  aviy  with  the  luiQaDibertd 

Sorios  of  uei  aad  t&e  Higbc  o£  time— 
I  nbAll  Dut  WaoUy  die."  * 


i^fiddle  Ages,  wP 
The  only  Utervy 


Even  when  we  proceed  to  the  literature  of  the 
seldom  fiud  any  trace  of  national  eiclusiveness. 
languaRo  was  Latin — the  language  of  the  Church,  the  language  of 
law,  the  language  of  diplomacy — and  what  was  written  in  that 
language  was  meant  to  be  understood  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 
A  world-literature,  therefore,  so  far  from  beiog  a  modem  dream,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  historical  realities.  It  was  not  till  tha 
cicrcuth  and  twelfth  centuries  that  national  literatures  arose,  and 
that,  as  before  in  the  land  of  Shiuar,  the  language  of  men  was  con- 
fbttnded  so  that  they  did  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  Tba 
dispersion  of  literatures  has  had  its  advantages;  it  has  iocreaaed  t]» 
wealth  and  variety  of  European  thought.  But  it  had  its  dangers  alio. 
Tt  diridcd  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  worlds  and  thus  retarded  t]» 
victory  of  many  a  truth  which  cannot  triumph  except  by  the  onited 
efforts  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  also  produced  a  certain  «mU 
self-sufficioncT  among  poets  who  tbooght  that  they  might  ace^  &e 
applause  of  their  own  conntry  as  the  final  jodgment  of  tlM  irarid. 
Many  writers  before  Goethe  had  protested  agabst  this  proviBcialiaa 
or  nationalism  in  literature.  Sdiiller  declared  that  the  poet  oaig^ 
to  bo  a  citixrn  not  only  of  his  country,  but  of  his  time.  Bat  Goaiha 
was  the  first  to  give  powerful  expression  to  these  loagmfs  after  » 
ODtvtml  Hteraturc.  Goethe  was  not  such  a  dreamer  as  to  bebcve 
in  the  near  approach  of  a  univeTsal  language,  tboo^  esca  t^ 
dream  has  been  dreamt  by  men  of  &r  mon  powerful  inMlfn  t^& 
their  deridiag  critka  aeeai  to  be  aware  of.  Goethe  aecefed  tka 
vocid  as  it  was,  hat  he  eadeaToared  to  make  the  best  of  ic  VWt 
he  aimed  at  was  a  kind  of  inteUectoal  free-trade.     EaA  xamsxr 


*  Sir  Tlwaikn  Uarta's  1 ^'rrm. 
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lould  produce  what  it  cotild  produce  best,  and  tlic  ports  of  every 
coaotry  should  wclcume  intellectual  merchandise  from  whatever  part 
of  the  world  it  might  be  sent  Some  articles,  no  doubt,  particularly 
in  poetry,  would  always  be  reserved  for  home-consumption  only ; 
but  the  great  poets  and  great  thinkers  ought  never  to  forget  that 
they  belong  to  the  wliole  human  race,  and  that  the  higher  the  aim 
the  stronger  the  effort,  and  the  greater  the  triumph. 

When  you  look  at  the  numerous  passages,  more  particularly  iu 
bis  posthumous  writings,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  though  Goethe's 
sympathies  were  very  universal,  yet  his  strongest  leaning  was  towards 
Kngland.  Had  he  not  been  nursed  ia  bis  youth  and  reinvigorated 
by  Shakespeare  ?  Was  not  Sir  Walter  Scott  his  favourite  food  in 
later  life,  and  did  not  Lord  Byron'a  poetry  excite  him  even  in  his  old 
age  to  a  kind  of  dithyrambic  enthusiasm?  And  England  at  that 
time  responded  with  equal  warmth  to  Goethe's  advances.  "  Line 
upon  line,"  as  an  eminent  writer  said  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1850 — 
"  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  Goethe's  writings  have  found 
their  way  into  English  literature,  and  he  is  as  much  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  present  educated  generation  of  Kngliahmeu  as  our  own 
Gibbon,  or  Johnson,  or  Wordsworth." 

No  episode,  however,  during  the  closing  years  of  Goethe's  life 
is  more  instructive  as  to  his  endeavours  after  a  world-literature 
than  his  friendship  with  Carljle.  Carlyle,  as  you  may  remember 
from  reading  Mr.  Froude's  eloquent  volumes,  learnt  German  with 
nothing  bnt  a  gmmmar  and  dictionary  to  help  him,  because  he 
wanted  to  see  with  his  oirn  eyes  what  those  men,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
really  were — names  which,  as  he  tells  us,  excited  at  that  time  ideas 
as  vague  and  monstrous  as  the  words  Gorgon  and  Chimaera.  The 
first  tasks  which  he  set  himself  to  do  was  to  write  a  "  Life  of  Schiller," 
and  \A^  translate  Goethe's  "  Wilbelm  Mcister."  Carlyle  at  that  time 
would  have  seemed  the  very  last  person  to  feel  any  real  sympathy  for 
Goethe.  He  was  still  a  raw,  narrow-minded,  scrappily  educated 
Scotchman,  with  strong  moral  sentiments  and  a  vague  feeling  that 
he  was  meant  to  do  some  great  work  in  the  world.  But  otherwise 
his  ideals  were  very  different  from  Goethe's  ideals  of  life.  Nor  doea 
he  make  any  secret  to  himself  or  to  his  friends  of  what  his  true 
feeliogs  toward  Schiller  and  Goethe  were  at  that  time.  Schiller,  who> 
we  might  suppose,  would  have  attracted  him  far  more  strongly  than 
Goethe,  repelled  him  by  what  he  calls  his  (esthetics. 

•*  Sdiiller,"  *  he  writes,  "  was  a  very  worthy  character,  poaaesaed  of  great 

talents,  and  fortunate  in  alwa^'s  lindlog  meaufi  to  employ  them  in  the  attain* 

ment  of  worthy  ends.     The  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  tlm  representing  it  in 

euitabk'  forms,  and  tlie  difTusion  of  feelings  arifiing  from  it,  operated  as  a  kind 

I  of  religion  in  his  soul.     He  talks  in  some  of  his  essays  about  the  ssthetic 


•  Froude,  "  Tlioinu  Cariyle,"  vol  1.  p.  196. 
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beiug  a  necessary  means  ol'  improvement  among  polilicftl  societies.  Hii 
\  eflurU  In  tliiij  cause  ac^urdiDgly  not  only  anUHtied  the  restless  aelivity,  \h<e 
,  desiru  uf  civntjng  and  workiug  upon  oihcra,  wliich  form  tlie  gruat  want  ofiu 
educated  niin<),  but  vit^ldrd  a  sort  of  balnncc  to  his  cnnscicnce.  He  viewed 
himself  n-s  an  apostle  of  ibo  miblime.  Pity  that  be  hud  no  better  my  of 
Btttisfying  it.  Ono  15  tired  to  death  with  his  and  Gocthts's  j/alabm  about  iJbe 
nattiro  of  tbo  fine  arts.  Thoy  pretend  that  Natur:  gives  people  true  ioliiiui- 
tions  of  true,  hearty,  and  just  principles  in  art ;  that  the  biliUntif  /{urwUfr  and 
the  )*/r/irfH»^/<*  (the  creative  and  the  critical  artist)  ought  to  iureptigote  the 
Irbe  foundation  of  these  obscure  iatimatioos,  and  set  them  fast  on  the  bovs  of 
roaaon.  StutI'  and  nonaeose,  I  fear  ii  is  t  .  .  .  .  Poor  silly  eons  of  Adatn  t  joa 
kave  been  prating  on  these  things  fur  tno  or  three  thou&and  ye&rs,  and  yoa 
have  not  advanced  a  hair's  breadth  towards  the  conclusion.  Poor  ftsUoMn^ 
and  poorer  mo,  tliat  take  iho  (rouble  to  repeat  sach  insipidities  and  iruisnu." 

Here  ve  sec  a  Saul,  not  likelr  yet  to  be  tamed  into  a  Paul. 
Miss  Welsh,  too,  irhom  Carlylc  at  that  time  was  worshipping  as  a 
distant  star  far  Iwyond  his  reach,  conid  not  bear  Goethe  and  poor 
little  Migoon.  Carlyle  tries  to  reprove  her.  "  O.  the  hardness  of 
man  B  atid  stilt  more  of  woman's  heart !  "  he  exclaimed.  And  yet 
lie  gives  in.  "  Do  what  you  like,"  he  adds ;  "  seriously,  you  are 
right  about  the  book.     It  is  worth  next  to  nothing  as  a  novcL" 

Still,  the  book  told  slowly  and  surely  on  the  nigged,  hard-bcartcd 
critie;  but  perhaps  more  even  than  the  book  the  ]>crBoiiaI  kisdncatof 
Goethe.  Goctbc  was  in  a  good  niood  when  he  received  Carlyle's  tnnt- 
tatioD  of  "  AVilhcloi  ^fcistcr."  He  was  thinking  of  Us  world-Uten- 
turcj  and  here,  quite  unexpectedly,  came  the  first  fruita  of  it.  Wc 
roust  remember  that  at  that  time  a  translation  of  a  German  book 
was  an  cvcut.  At  present  an  English  traualation  ia  generally  a  men 
bookselIcr*B  speculation.  People  do  uot  ask  whether  the  book  ia 
good,  original,  classical,  hut  whether  it  ia  possible  to  sell  a  thooaaad 
copies  of  it  \i)tli  the  help  of  a  few  telling  reviews.  With  Csiiyle 
the  trau&latiou  of  "  Wilhclm  Mcistcr  "  was  a  labour  of  lore,  and  Im* 
was  probably  surprised  when  an  EngVtsh  publisher  offered  him  CI 
for  the  first  edition,  and  afterwards  LHOO  for  every  new  odition 
ihousand  copies.  *'  Any  way/'  be  saysj  "  I  am  paid  sufBciently-  kit 
uiv  labours.'* 

This  was  in  1821.  Goethe  was  then  seventy-five,  Carlyle  tvcttiy- 
nine.  The  correspondence  was  carried  on  till  the  year  ltS31j  Goethe'* 
last  letter  being  dated  the^ud  of  Jane  of  that  year,  while  be  died  on 
the  ^:^nd  of  March,  IS3'J.  It  may  bo  imagined  bow  Carlyle  valottl 
Goethe's  letters,  how  he  treasured  them  ai  the  most  precMms  jcvda 
of  his  household.  I  was  told  that  ho  gave  them  to  Mr%.  Cartyle  Id 
keep  in  a  safe  place.  Bui,  alas !  after  her  death  they  cooM 
Bowhere  be  found  It  was  a  painful  subject  with  the  old  masi,  aftd 
a  grievoas  kiss  to  his  biographer.  Mr.  Fronde  tetls  tis  in  his  '^  life 
oC  Ckrlyb  "  that  oopes  of  one  or  two  of  Goethe**  tetten,  whkk 
Carlyle  had  sent  to  hts  brother,  were  reeorered,  and  thcae  hare  hesB. 
translated  and  pablished  by  3t[r.  Fioade. 
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As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  archives  of  the  Goethe  family 
had  become  accessible,  having  been  beqneatbed  by  tlie  last  of  hia 
grandsons,  Walthcr  Wolfgang,  to  Her  Koyal  Higliness  ihc  Grand 
Duchess  of  Saxc-VVcimar,  I  made  iaquirics  whether  possibly  Goethe, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  his  later  years,  had  preserved  copies  of  his 
letters  to  Carlvlc.  I  was  informed  by  Professor  Erich  Schmidt  that 
copies  of  most  of  Goethe's  letters  to  Carlyle  existed  ;  and  on  making 
application  for  them  in  t!ie  name  of  ray  old  friend,  Mr.  Froudc,  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  gave  pcnnission  that  copies  should 
be  made  of  them,  which  Mr.  Fronde  might  publish  in  his  new  edition  of 
the  "  Life  of  Carlyle,"  and  which  I  might  use  for  my  opening  address 
as  President  of  the  English  Goethe  Society. 

It  was  really  the  unexpected  possession  of  tliis  literary  treasure* 
which  emboldened  me  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  become  the 
first  President  of  the  English  Goethe  Society,  and  which  induced  me 
to  select  as  the  subject  of  my  inaugural  address  Goethe's  ideal  of  a 
World  Literature,  a  subject  which  I  might  thus  venture  to  treat 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  something  new  even  to  such  experienced 
students  of  Goethe  as  I  sec  to-day  assembled  around  me.  For  it  is 
in  bis  letters  to  Carlyle  that  this  idea  liuds  its  fullest  expression. 
Carlyle  was  the  very  man  that  Goethe  wanted,  for,  however  different 
their  characters  might  be,  they  had  one  object  in  common,  Carlyle 
to  preach  German  literature  in  England,  Goethe  to  spread  a  taste  for 
English  literature  in  Germany.  And  how  powerful  personal 
inRuence  can  he,  we  see  in  the  very  relation  which  soon  sprang  up 
between  the  mature  and  stately  German  and  the  impetnoiis  Scot. 
Carlyle,  as  we  saw,  was  as  yet  but  a  half-hearted  admirer  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  but  the  nearer  he  was  brought  to  Goethe  and  the  more 
he  came  to  know  the  man  and  his  ideals  in  life,  the  stronger  grew  his 
admiration  and  his  love  of  the  old  prophet,  whose  name,  he  says, 
had  floated  through  his  fancy  like  a  sort  of  spell  over  his  boyhood, 
and  whose  thoughts  had  come  to  him  in  his  maturer  years  almost 
with  the  imprcssivencss  of  revelations.  Goethe  seems  from  ihc  first 
to  have  trustcvl  Carlyle's  honesty,  aud  to  have  formed  a  right  opinion 
of  his  literary  powers.  Of  course,  Carlyle  was  hardly  known  in 
England  at  that  time,  much  less  in  Germany,  and  there  is  a  curious 
entry  in  Goethe's  Diary,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Concept-hejtc,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  made  private  inquiries  abunt  him  and  his 
character.  In  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Skinner  who  spent  some 
time  at  Weimar,  and  died  there  in  1829,t  Goethe  writes  on  the 
20th  May,  1827:—- 

*  There  \%  a  nimtinr  tliat  the  <iri};in.i1ii  Iinv«  l.ntely  Iiphii  fnntui  in  an  nM  bnx  xnd 
forrarded  to  Aniorica.  to  b«  published  by  Mr.  Chnrk-a  NMrtvn.  t^ee  l>r.  Engen 
Oswald'^  article  in  the  Mti'iazin  ftir  ilie  Littratnr  dt*  Akudantlet,  April  24,  1686. 

+  lu  <]uctbc'ii  letter  ibted  20lit  Juue  1829  (8). 
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'*  Thooias  Carlyle,  domiciled  at  Edinburgh ,  translator  of  *  WJlheUn  Mei^cr/ 
Iftutbor  of  a  '  Life  of  Schiller/  has  published  lately  in  four  roluroes  ocuto  a 
work  entitled  *  Gemian  Komance,'  conlninJag  all  talcs  in  prose  of  any  name. 
I  should  like  much  to  learn  whnt  ia  known  of  h)«  circumstancea  and  hb 
studied,  and  what  Knglisli  and  German  journals  may  have  said  of  him.  Ht 
is  in  every  respect  a  highly  interesting  man.  If  you  like  sometimRs  to  «pe&d 
%\\  hour  with  me  in  the  evening,  you  arc  always  welcome.  There  are  olwsys 
many  things  to  discuss  and  to  communicate.  Written  in  my  garden,  the  20lll 
May,  1827." 


At  that  time,  however,  the  correspondence  between  Goethe  am 
Carlyle  was  already  progressing.  Carlyle  tclU  ua  himself,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  with  what  delight  he  receircd  Goethe's  first  letter 
which  was  written  the  26th  of  October,  1824.*  He  was  then 
lodging  in  Southampton  Street,  in  very  bad  humour  with  the  world 
at  large,  and  particularly  with  the  literary  world  of  London,  which 
be  caila  the  poorcat  part  of  its  population  at  preseot.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  be  writes  to  bis  brother,  John  Carlyle  : — 

"The  other  aftemocn,  as  1  was  lyinj;  dozing  in  a  brown  study  after  dinner, 
a  lord's  lackey  knocked  at  the  diwrand  presented  me  wlih  a  little  blue  parceli 
requiring  for  it  a  note  of  delivery.  I  opened  il,  and  found  two  pretty  sutched 
little  bocks  and  a  letter  from  Goethe.  I  copy  it  and  send  it  for  your  edifioa- 
tion.     The  patriarchal  style  of  it  pleaires  mc  much.t 

" '  W«im»r,  Ootobw  2fl.  1824. 

*"  Mr  DFARrsT  Sir, — Tf  I  did  not  acknowledge  on  the  spot  the  safe  arrira! 
of  your  welcome  present,  it  was  beciuse  1  M-as  unwUUng  to  aend  you  an  empty 
acknowledgment  merely,  but  I  purfwsed  to  add  some  carel'ul  leuiarks  oo  ■ 
work  BO  honourable  to  you. 

"  '  My  ndranced  years,  however,  burdened  as  they  are  with  many  unarold- 
able  duties,  have  prevented  roe  from  comparing  your  translation  at  my  leisur* 
with  tbo  original  text — a  more  dilficntt  undertaking,  perhaps,  for  me  than  for 
some  lliiid  person  thoroughly  familiar  with  German  and  English  literature. 
Since,  however,  I  have  at  the  present  moment  an  opportunity,  throt^ 
Lord  Bentinck,  of  fjiwarding  this  not«  safely  to  London,  and  at  the  sam* 
time  of  bringing  about  an  acquaintance  between  yourself  and  Lord  beniinck 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  both  of  you,  I  delay  no  longer  to  thank  you 
sincerely  ibr  the  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  my  litfrory  works  as  well 
as  in  the  incidents  of  my  life,  and  to  entreat  you  eiirnestty  to  continue  the 
same  interest  for  the  future  also.  It  may  be  that  hereafter  I  shall  yeC  hear 
much  of  you.  I  rend  herewith  a  number  of  poema  which  you  will  scarcely 
have  seen,  but  with  which  1  venture  to  ho|)a  thai  you  will  fe(d  a  certain 
sympathy.     With  tlie  most  sincere  good  wishes,  your  most  obeditrnt 

"•J.  W,  Gottii*."' 

After  this  there  seems  to  have  been  a  long  pause,  for  the  next 
letter  from  Goethe  is  dated  Weimar,  May  15,  1827.  This  is  only  a 
short  acknowledgment  of  a  pleasant  parcel  received  from  Carlyle, 


m 


Praado,  "Tbomai  Cftrlyle,"  i.  265. 


■ 


Ttio   trmnilstioD  has  b««B   but  altghUy 


f  Froude,   *'  Uit  of  Carlyle,"  i.   n.   205. 
altered  ia  one  or  two  places  in  bccoeusuco  with  tbc  original  of  Go«tfa«'i  Ivtter  asat  to 
me  from  Weimar. 
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eridenlly  containing  his  "  Life  of  Scliiller,"  and  a  promise  of  a  fuller 
letter  vbicb  is  to  follow. 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Carlylf,  Edinburgh. 
'*  I  annotince  hurriedly  that  the  ptcaiiant  parcel  accompanied  by  a  kind 
letter,  dispatched  frurri  Kdin>mrgh  on  the  15th  of  April,  rm  Ilumburg,  reached 
me  00  the  10th  May,  and  found  me  In  good  health  and  busy  for  my  frienda. 
To  my  ainccreftt  thanlca  to  the  esteemed  couple  (Corlyle  was  married  by  this 
time),  I  will  add  the  information  thut  a  packet  will  shortly  be  dispatched  from 
here,  likewise  via  Hamburg,  to  attest  my  syiiipalhy  and  to  recall  me  to  ,your 
minds.     I  tukc  my  leave  with  best  and  sincercat  wishes," 

In  the  meantime  Goethe,  after  reading  Carlylc'a  "  Life  of  Schiller/' 
had  evidently  taken  his  young  friend's  true  measure.  He  thought 
be  had  found  in  him  the  very  man  he  had  been  looking  for^  the 
interpreter  of  German  thought  in  England,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  him  a  very  full  letter,  which  may  almost  be  called  an 
essay  of  World'literaturc.*  In  bis  conversations  with  Eckcrmanu 
he  speaks  of  Carlylc  "  as  a  moral  power  of  great  importance.  There 
is  much  future  in  him,''  he  adds,  "and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sec  all 
that  he  may  do  and  produce."  t  Before  I  read  you  some  of  the  more 
important  paisagcs  of  this  and  the  following  letters,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  curious  fact  which  I  discovered  while  examining 
the  copies  sent  me  from  Weimar.  Several  passages  seemed  to  me 
so  familiar  that  I  began  to  look  through  Goethe's  works,  and  here, 
particularly  in  the  volumes  published  after  his  death,  I  found  long 
passages  of  his  letters  to  Carlyte  worked  up  into  short  reviews. 
Here  and  there  Goethe  has  made  slight  alterations,  evidently  intended 
as  improvements,  and  these,  too,  are  curious  as  allowing  us  an  insight 
into  Goethe's  mind.  I  also  came  across  several  letters  of  Carlyle'a 
to  Goethe,  probably  translated  into  German  by  Goethe  himself. 
These  arc  interesting  too,  but  as  the  originals  have  been  found  in  the 
Goethe  Archives,  and  will  soon  be  published  by  Mr,  Charles  Norton, 
I  need  not  quote  them  at  present. 

In  his  third  letter  to  Carlyle,  after  the  usual  prelim inarieSj  Goethe 
vritea: 

"Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  ttll  you,  my  dear  sir,  how  very  highly  I  esteem 
your  '  Biography  of  Schiller.'  It  }  is  remarkable  for  the  careful  study  which 
it  di»playa  of  the  incidents  of  Schiller's  life,  and  one  clearly  purccivca  in  it  a 
study  of  his  works  and  a  hearty  itympathy  with  him.  The  complete  insight 
which  you  have  thus  obtained  into  the  character  and  high  merits  of  this  man 
is  really  admirable,  so  clear  it  is  and  so  appropriate,  so  iar  beyond  what  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  a  writer  in  a  ditiunt  country. 

"  Here  the  old  saying  is  verified^  '  A  good  will  bel|>s  to  a  full  understand- 
ing/ It  is  just  because  the  Scot  can  look  with  aiTection  on  a  German,  and 
can  honour  and  love  him,  that  he  acqnirea  a  sure  eye  for  that  German's 

*  Ffoadfl,  i.  309.  t  Geii|>rnche  mit  KckermaoD,  July  25,  I8SS. 

;  From  her«  to  "  hU  talk  acconipliatt«(l,"  tho  tuxt  is  fouad  in  Gio«the*i  Wurks  (1833) 
ToL  xj;x?i.,  p.  230. 
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finest  qualitiei!.  He  raises  himself  into  »  clcorneas  of  viwon  which  Seiiill«'« ' 
own  countrymen  cnuld  not  iirrivo  at  in  Harlitr  days.  For  tbos*  who  live  with 
superior  mcu  are  easily  mistaken  tn  their. judgraonta.  Personal  peciili»rilir» 
irritate  them.  The  swifVi'hanging  current  of  life  dispUces  their  point*  of 
view,  and  hinders  thorn  from  perceiving  and  recognizing  the  trna  worth  of] 
such  men.  Schiller,  however,  wos  of  »a  exceptional  a  naturo  ll»st  the 
biographer  had  only  to  keep  the  idea  of  an  oxcellent  man  before  his  eyes,  and 
carry  that  idea  through  all  bis  individual  dcaliniea  and  adiievemcnta,  and  he 
would  3e«  his  task  accomplished."  * 

After  some  remarks  on  Carlylc's  "  German  Romance/'   Goethe 
is  evidently  anxious  to  unburden  himself  on    the  aubject  of  \Vorld- 
litcrttturc,  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart.     Probably  he  bad  Jotted 
down    his  own   thoughts  on    several    occasions  before,  and   so  he  i 
abruptly  says  to  Carlyle — 

"  Let  me  add  a  few  ohservaltons,  which  I  have  long  harboured  in  silence, 
and  which  have  been  stirred  up  by  these  present  works." 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  published  review  of  "  German  llomance," 
too,  Goethe  uses  the  same  artifice.  After  lie  has  compared  the  mind 
of  the  foreign  historian  to  the  calm  and  brightness  of  a  moonlight 
night,  he  writes : 

"In  this  place,  some  observations,  written  down  somo  time  ago,  may  stam) 
interpolated,  even  if  people  should  find  that  1  repeat  myaelf,  so  long  as  it  i»  I 
allowed  at  the  eame  time  that  repetition  may  servt:  some  useful  purpose." 

Then  follow  his  observations  on  tlie  advantage  of  intcmatioDal 
literary  relations,  which  I  shall  read  to  you : 

"  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  long  time  the  efforts  of  the  best  pofts  and  aisthstic 
writers  throughout  the  world  have  been  directed  towarda  what  is  unirersil, 
and  common  to  nil  mankind.  In  every  single  work,  be  it  hisu>rical,  mythfr- 
logical,  fabulouH,  more  or  less  arbitrarily  conceived^  avc  shall  see  the  univerai 
more  and  more  showing  and  shining  through  what  is  merely  natiomd  aad 
individual."  t 

*' In  practical  life  wc  perceive  the  same  tendency,  which  j>ervade3  all  llitt 
is  of  the  earth  earthy,  crude,  wild,  cruel,  false,  eellitili,  treacherous,  and 
tries  everywhere  to  spread  a  ccrlain  aerenity.    We  niay  Dot  indtred  hop* 

*  The  next  pangraiihii  arc  found,  with  slight  olteratioos,  evidcotly  of  later  datd^  in 
itocthc's  Works  JIft."a),  xlvj.  p,  £54.  Whereas  in  hii  draft  Gr^llje  wrote  KtMtliuU, 
he  nltered  it  to  1  iKkfitntnU'  in  the  letter  he  scot  to  Carlyle,  and  rutoineil  tbftt  word  iA 
his  notice  of  "Oerm&a  Rom.'uioe."  There  is  one  jjaru^jniifa  added  by  (ioctbe,  wUa 
speattiuij  of  tlie  impartiality  with  which  a  foreicDor  treBta  the  binttnry  of  ti«niiai> 
htcrature  wbiub  4le«ervcs  to  be  truialatcd.  In  bis  letter  ba  breaks  on*  nfU'r  "  he  u\nm 
indiWduAJs  tUvir  crtnlit  each,  in  his  place.*'  In  bis  review  of  "Genniin  Hoiuance. '  be 
continues  :  "And  thug  to  a  certain  extent  settles  tbc  cooHict  nhicti  within  the  lit«r& 
taro  of  ovcr>*  nation  is  inevitable :  for  to  li%-e  and  to  act  ii  mncli  the  same  as  to  f ^na  to- 
to  join  ■  party.  No  one  can  be  Maninl  if  be  tights  for  place  auil  rank,  wbiofa  MoOim 
his  existence,  aad  gives  hiiu  iuduence  which  promises  future  bai)j:»y  nucctte'. 

"  If  thus  the  b'lriiLun  ia  uften  elarkeocd  during  nuiny  ytmn  for  l^i-  -Mn 

a  litt-mture,  the  foruignur  Icte  duiit,  mint,  and  darkcesi  wttlu  (tnwn.  ■  ih, 

aad  sees  those  distant  regionif  revealed  in  bright  and  dark  spots  vitli  i>ic  ouiuc  ..ui^ikm 
which  we  are  wont  to  obaen'e  the  moou  in  a  clenr  uipht." 

t  OoeUie,  io  bis  letter  to  Carlye.  wrote :  ' '  Ihtrcft  yuCiamililiU  tuwf  Jiftgmtmiltd 
Miulurch  .  .  .  JtcrrA  latclUtn  umi  Jurch  acMtatutra  ichn." — la  the  tirtDM4  paperfa* 
chaB|^  hindurth  into  Ai'n. 
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rfom  ihia  the  af'pronch  of  an  era  of  universal  peace;   but  yet  that  strifes 
wjiiuli  are  unuvoidablB  taay  grow  leas  extreme,  wars  leas  savage,  and  victory 

iea  orerbearing. 
"Whaieverin  the  poetry  of  all  nations  nima&ndteiiilatowartlstliis,  is  what  the 
others  nhnuld  appropriate.  The  peculinrities  of  each  nation  should  be  studied^ 
io  that  we  should  be  alile  to  make  allowaDce  for  tlicm— cay,  yain  by  their 
neana  real  intercourse  with  a  nation.  For  the  special  charactcriatica  of  a 
leople  are  like  its  language  and  its  currency  :  they  facUilAto  exchange — nay, 
4iey  first  make  exchajige  possible." 
.t; 


The  next  paragraph  is  not  iii  the  printed  text  of  Goethe's  review ; 
it  was  meant  for  Carlyle  alone : 


^ 


"  Panlon  nae,  my  dear  sir,  for  these  remarks,  which  perhaps  are  not  quite 
coherent,  not  to  be  scanned  all  ax,  once.    They  are  drawn  from  the  great  ocean 
k  of  observations,  which,  as  life  passes  on,  swells  up  more  and  more  round  every 
|lhinkiDg  person,'' 

A  truly  Goethcan  sentence,  which  I  must  repeat  in  German : 

•'Verzeihen  aie  mtr,  mein  "Werthester,  diese  Tielleicht  nicht  gunz  inisam- 
[  monhangenden,  noch  iiltubalil  zu  iibcrKt'-hauenden  AuBserungen.  Sie  aind 
l^eschi'pft  aus  dcm  Ocean  der  Uotrachtungcn;  der  uni  jeden  Denkendeu  mit 
[Ben  Jahren  immer  mehr  anschwillC 

lie  then  continnes : 

**  Let  Die  add  aoine  more  observations,  which  I  wrote  down  on  another 
occasion,  but  which  apply  fpecially  to  the  buancss  nn  which  you  are  now 
engaged.*' 

What  follows  next,  on  the  advantages  of  a  free  literary  exchange 
between  nation  and  nation,  has  been  utilized  by  (ioethc  in  the  same 
article  on  "  German  Romance :  " 


"  W«  arrive  best  at  a  true  toleration  when  we  can  lot  pass  individual  pecu- 
liarities,  whether  of  persoiiB  or    people^  without  quarrolling  with   them : 
Qolding   fast,    nevrrthclesB,   tn   the   couvlctiun    that  genuine    excellence    is 
'^diatinguiahed  by  this  mark,  th;it  i(  hfJon^a  to  all  mankimi.     To  such  ioter- 
oomrse  and  mutual  recognition  the  Germans  have  long  contribute^]. 

"  Mo  who  Itnoua  and  studies  <:ernian  fioda  himself  in  a  market  where  the 
wares  of  all  countries  are  oflercd  for  Mile;  wliile  he  enriches  himself  he  Is 
^officiating  as  interpreter. 

"  A  translator,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  a  trader  in  this  great 
iBpiritual  commerce,  nnd  as  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  advance  the 
lexchange  of  commoditiua.    For,  say  what  wo  will  of  the  inndeqtiacy  of  transla- 
tion, it  ulwn^-B  will  bo  among  the  weightiest  and  worthiest  factors  in  the 
(world's  affairs. 
"  'Jlie  Koran  snys  that  God  has  given  each  people  a  prophet  in  his  own 
tongue.      Each   tmnalator  is  also  a  prophet  to  hid  people.     The  cfFecta  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  hare  henn  immRnsurable,  though  criucism 
baa  been  at  work  picking  hol<«  in  it  to  the  present  day.  What  is  the  cooroioua 
business  of  the  Bible  Society  but  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  every  nation 
in  its  own  tongue?  " 

Carlyo  felt  prond,  as  well  he  might,  as  the  recipient  of  such  letters 
.from  Goethe.     "A  ribbon  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,"  he  wrote 


^lis 
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to  his  moUterj  "  would  scarcely  have  flattered  citlicr  of  ut  mcwe." 
In  Imh  replien  he  expressed  bis  warmest  syrapathy  with  Gorthe's 
itleas.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  fragments  at  least  of  Carlylc't 
correspondence,  but  the  originals,  which  are  preserved  al  Weimar, 
have  been  confided  to  much  worthier  liands,  and  will  aoon  bo 
published,  I  hope,  by  Mr.  Charles  Norton.  In  the  meantime,  all  I 
can  do  is  to  try  to  rc^trauslatc  one  of  Carlyle's  letters  from  Goethc'i 
German  translation  into  English — a  bold  uudertakiog,  I  confess,  but 
one  for  which,  under  the  circamfitaQces,  I  may  claim  your  indul' 
gencc: 

"BecenberlS.  Un. 
"  I  have  read  a  second  time,  \rith  no  amoll  satis&ctioD,  the  '  Correspoail- 
«nce '  (between  Schiller  and  Goetlie),  and  send  otV  to-day  to  the  Forugn  Jifruir 
An  article  on  Schiller,  founded  on  it.  You  will  bo  pleased  to  bear  that  s 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  foreign,  and  pHrticularly  of  German,  litoratorv 
is  spreading  with  increasing  speed  aa  lar  as  rale.s  the  Kagtish  tongae,  so  that 
among  tlic  Antipodca,  even  in  New  Holland,  the  wise  nico  of  your  counUy 
are  preaching  their  wiudom.  I  heard  lately  that  even  at  Oxford  and  Cjioj- 
bridge,  our  two  KngliBh  U Diversities,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  ths 
strongholds  of  our  peculiar  insular  conservatism,  things  begin  to  move.  Yo 
Niebuhr  has  found  an  able  tnmetator  al  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford  two 
three  Geruiaus  have  sufficient  occupation  as  teitcherii  of  their  language.  T&a 
new  light  may  be  too  strong  for  certain  eyes,  but  no  one  can  doubt  of  the 
good  results  which  in  the  end  will  arise  from  it.  Lt-t  only  n«tion«,  like 
individuals,  know  each  other,  and  the  mutual  hatred  will  be  chnu^d  into 
mutual  help,  and  instead  of  natural  enemies,  as  neighbouring  countries  aro 
sometimes  called,  we  shall  all  become  natural  friends." 

In  anotlicr  letter  from  Goethe  to  Carlyle,  dated  August  8,  1828, 
there  arc  some  more  interesting  remarks  on  the  high  funciiODS  ofl 
the  translator.  They  arc  called  forth  by  Coleridge's  tranalatioa  01 
Schiller's  "  Wallenstein/'and  though  they  have  been  used  by  Goethe 
in  a  short  review  of  this  work,  they  deserve  to  be  quoted  here  in 
their  freshness  as  addressed  to  Carlyle  ;* 

"  The  translation  of  *  W'ollenstein '  made  quite  a  peculiar  iinpremon  tipoa^ 
me.  The  whole  time  that  Schiller  was  wnrking  at  this  drama  I  hanJIj  leftj 
his  side  ;  and  after  I  had  thus  become  thoroughly  acqaninted  with  the  piece,  I 
co-operated  with  liim  in  putting  it  on  the  stage.  In  this  task  I  met  with 
more  trouble  and  vexation  than  I  might  f.nirly  have  expected,  and  I  bsd 
finally  lo  he  present  at  the  successive  representations,  in  order  to  bring  ibo 
difiiuiilt  theatrical  presentation  lo  higher  and  higher  perfection.  You  may 
imagine,  therefore,  that  this  glorious  piece  become  at  length  quite  trivial,  oay, 
even  repugmmt  to  me.  For  twenty  years  I  have  neither  seen  or  read  it.  Bai 
now  that  quite  unexpectedly  I  see  it  again  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
suddenly  appears  before  me  in  all  its  detiils,  like  a  newly  varnished  picture!,! 
and  I  delight  in  it  ns  of  yoro,  but  also  in  a  new  and  peculiar  way.  Tell  thl 
to  the  translator  with  my  greetings,  and  do  not  omit  to  add  that  the  prefoee,' 
written  just  in  that  same  sympathetic  tone  which  I  referred  to  before,  gar< 
me  great  pleasure.  Let  me  also  know  his  name,  so  tliat  be  may  stand  forth 
as  an  indiTidual  person  in  the  chorus  of  Philo-Gernmns.  This  suggests  to 
me  a  now  obser\'ntion,  perchance  hardly  realized,  and  probably  never  uttered 
•  Goethe's  Works,  1S83,  xlvL  p.  258. 
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before— nnmely,  that  the  translator  doea  not  work  for  bis  own  nation  only, 
but  alan  fur  tlie  imtiun  frvin  whose  language  he  has  translerred  the  work. 
For  it  happens  oftuncr  than  one  iniogines  thut  li  uatiou  draws  the  sap  and 
thought  out  of  a  work,  and  aboorhs  it  so  entirely  in  its  owu  inner  life,  that  it 
can  no  lonj^er  tako  any  pleaaure  in  it  or  draw  from  it  any  nouriaUmont.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  iJitJ  Germans,  who  us«  up  all  too  quickly  nnything 
that  is  od'ered  them,  and  who,  by  rcprodnr.ing  and  altering  ii  work  iu  many 
ways,  ADDihiiate  it  to  a  certain  exteot.  ileuce  it  is  very  salutary  if  what  ia 
their  own  appears  before  them  again  at  a  la^cr  lime  endowed  with  fresh  life 
by  the  Jielp  of  a  sacoessful  translation." 

With  the  same  warmth  with  which  Goethe  greeted  Coleridge's 
translation  of  '■'  WaJlenstein."  he  received  Sir  Waller  Scott's  "  Life 
of  Napoleon."  In  a  letter  to  Carlyle,  dated  December  27,  1827, 
he  writes  : 

*'  If  yon  sec  Mr.  Waller  Scott  thank  him  niOAt  warmly  in  my  name  for  his 
deur,  cheerful  letter,  written  exactly  in  that  beauiiful  conviction  that  man 
must  he  dear  to  his  Miiker.  I  huve  also  received  ht>i  "  Ijifti  of  Nuptileoo," 
and  have  in  these  wintor  evenings  and  nighta  read  it  through  attentively  from 
beginning  to  end.  To  me  it  was  highly  sigiiiticant  to  see  how  tho  lirst 
master  uf  narrative  in  this  century  takes  upon  liimself  so  uncommon  a  task, 
and  brings  before  us  in  calm  succession  those  momentous  evcots  which  we 
ourselrca  were  compelled  to  witness.  The  division  by  chapters  into  large 
and  well-deRned  portions,  renders  the  complicated  events  distinct  and  compre- 
hensible; and  thus  the  narration  of  single  events  becooic}*,  what  is  most 
inestimable,  perfectly  clear  and  visible.  I  read  it  in  the  original,  and  thus  it 
impressed  me  ua  it  ought.  It  is  a  patriotic  Britou  wiio  speaks,  who  cannnot 
well  look  on  the  acts  of  tho  enemy  with  favourable  eyes,  and  who,  as  an 
honest  citi7en,  Y-ants  to  see  all  |>olitical  undertakings  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  demands  of  morality,  who,  in  tho  happy  course  of  hia  enemy's  good 
fortune,  threatens  him  with  disastrous  consequences,  and  is  unablo  to  pity  him 
even  in  his  bitterest  disgrace. 

*^*  And  further,  this  work  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me,  in  that  it  not 
only  reminded  me  of  things  which  I  hod  myself  witnessed,  but  bruaght  before 
tne  afresh  much  that  had  Keen  overlooked  at  tho  time.  It  placed  mc  oti  an 
unexpected  standpoint;  made  me  reconsider  what  I  had  thought  settled, 
while  I  was  also  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  opponents  who  cannot  be  want- 
ing of  so  importint  n  work,  and  to  appreciate  fairly  tht:  e.xceptions  wUIch 
ibey  take  from  their  point  of  view.  You  will  see  by  tJiis  that  no  more  valu- 
able gift  could  have  reached  mo  at  tho  end  of  the  year." 

And  now  follows  a  trtift  Goethian  senteaccj  which  it  is  difficult  to 
render  in  English : 

('Xs  ist  dieses  Werk  mir  zu  einem  goldenem  Netzs  geworden,  womit  ich 
die  Schaitcnbilder  meiues  vergangcnen  I^bens  aua  den  lethoiscben  Flathca 
mit  reichen  Zuge  heraufzuHschen  mich  beschiiflige." 

*'  This  work  has  become  to  me  a  kind  of  golden  net,  wherewith  I  have  been 
busily  drawing  up  in  a  miraculous  draught  the  sliadows  of  my  past  life  from 
the  tiood  of  Lethe." 

Thus  we   see   Goethe    busy   day  and  night  iu   gathering-in    the 
treasures   of  foreign  literature,    and   establishing  friendly   relations 
fith  the   foremost   representatives    of  poetry,  art,  and  sciencej  not 
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only  in  England,  but  in  every  eountry  in  Enrope.  He  taw  U 
of  a  World-literature  approaching)  and  he  did  his  best  in  the  ct 
of  his  life  to  accelerate  its  advent. 

In  a  letter  of  Goethe's  dated  October  5, 1R30,  we  see  how  anxia 
the  old  Diau  beeanae  that  the  threads  which  he  had  spuuj  and  wbte 
united  him  with  bo  many  eminent  correspon dents  iu  diOereut  parts  < 
the  world,  should  not  be  broken  after  hia  death,  Goethe  himBclf  bad" 
become  an  international  poet  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  He 
knew  the  excellent  effects  which  bad  been  produced^  even  during  bti 
lifetime,  from  the  more  intimate  relations  established  between  him- 
aelf  and  some  reprc&cntative  men  iu  Kugland,  France.  Italy,  &ti^ 
Spain,  and  he  wished  to  see  them  perpetuated.  ThuSj  when  sendtt 
Carlylc  the  German  translation  of  his  Life  of  SchitUr^  he  tell»  hjl 
that  he  wished  to  bring  him  and  his  Berlin  friends  into  more  activ 
and  fruitful  intcrconrse.  He  had  Carlyle  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Foreign  Literature,  and  requested 
bim  to  send  some  acknowledgment  in  return. 

'*  At  my  timo  of  life,"  ho  writen,  "  it  must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  be 
see  the  various  ties  which  centred  la  me  linked  od  ngain  elsewhere,  so  as  t 
hasten  the  object  wiiich  every  good  man  desires  and  luu&c  d<>9iroT  namely, 
spread,  even  unobserved  and  often  biailert'd,  a  certain  harmi.'niou9  and  liber 
sentiment  throughout  the  world.     Thus  many  things  can  settle  down  |m 
ably  at  once,  without  being  tiret  scattered  and  driven  abuut  before  they  i 
brought  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  even  then  not  without  great  loss, 
you  be  successful  in  making  the  good  points  of  the  Germans  better  known  I 
your  nation,  as  we,  too,  are  unceuaing  in  our  endeavours  to  make  the  gooJ'^ 
points  of  foreign  nations  clear  to  our  own  people." 

In  another  letter  (dated  Weimar,  27  December,  1827)  Ooctbe 
dwells  on  the  softening  influence  which  travelling  in  Germany,  and 
prolonged  stays  in  German  towns  produced  on  young  Englishmen, 
fitting  them  to  become  iu  later  life  counectiug  links  between  the  two 
countries.  A%  this  letter  tbrows  some  light  on  the  simple,  yet 
refined,  life  at  Weimar,  to  which  I  referred  iu  the  beginning  of  wj 
address,  I  shall  give  a  longer  extract  from  it : — 

"  While  books  and  periodicals  at  present  join  nations,  so  to  apeak,  by  i 
mail-post,  intelligent  trurelters  also  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  same  obje 
Mr.  Heavysidc  who  visited  you  (Cnrlylc  never  refers  to  this  visit)  has  braoglj 
back  to  us  many  pleasant  tidings  of  yourself  nnd  yonr  eurroundings,  and  wiT 
probably  have  given  you  a  full  description  of  our  life  and  doings  in  Weiio 
As  tutor  of  the  young  Hopes,  bo  spent  some  plensunt  and  useful  y*^\T?, 
our  modest,  yet  richly  endowed  and  animated  circle.     I  hear  that  the  Hop 
family  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  ftduf.iiion  which  the  joun;^  men  w<-* 
enabled  to  acquire  hero.     And,  indeed,  ibis  place  unites  many  advantAgM  fn 
young  men,  and  especially  for  those  of  your  nution.     The  double  court  of 
the  reigning  and  the  hereditary  fnmily,  where  they  are  always  rtoeivtjd  with 
kindness  and  liberality,  forces  them  by  the  very  favour  which  is  sbowu  thtio, 
to  a    refined  demeanour,  at  various  social  amusements.      The  rest   of  oor 
aociety  keeps  them  likewise  within  certain  pleasant  restraintSi  ao  that  aaytltiaff 
rude  and  unbecoming  in  their  conduct  is  gradually  eliminated.     lo  mte~ 
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course  with  our  beautifu]  ami  cuItivHtetl  women  they  End  occujtation  &nd  satis- 
faction for  heart,  mind,  and  imagination,  and  are  thus  proaerved  from  all 
thoM  diMipations  to  which  youth  gtvea  itself  up  more  from  eftnni  than  from 
nec«saity.  Thin  free  disciplinci  is  perhaps  inconceivable  in  any  other  place, 
ADd  it  IB  pleasant  to  soe  that  those  members  of  our  society  who  have  gone 
Irom  here  to  try  life  at  Berlin  or  Dresden  have  %cryBooD  returned  to  usagaiD. 
MoreoTcr,  our  women  keep  up  a  lively  correapondence  with  Great  Britjiin, 
and  thus  prove  tliat  actual  presence  is  not  ubwlutely  essential  to  keep  nUve 
and  continue  a  well-founded  esteem.  And  I  must  not  omit  t}iaC  all  friends, 
as,  for  instance,  just  now  Mr.  Lawrence,  return  to  us  from  tiaie  to  time,  and 
delight  in  taking  up  at  once  the  charming  tlireada  of  earlier  intercourse.  3Ir. 
Parry  has  concluded  a  residence  of  many  years  with  a  good  ra.irriage." 

Goethe,  hoircver,  fvas  not  simply  a  literary  man;  ho  was  a  maUj 
a  complete  man,  and  his  interests  in  a  world-literature  Lad  their 
deepest  rooU  in  hiit  strong  Imman  heart.  "  He  was  neither  noble  nor 
jdcbeian,"  to  quote  the  wurds  of  the  Foreign  Review  (iii.  87),  "  neither 
Uheral  uor  servile,  neither  infidel  nor  devotee,  but  the  best  excellence 
of  all  of  them,  joined  in  pure  union,  a  clear  and  universal  man. 
Napoleon,  too,  when  he  had  seen  (Joethe  and  conversed  with  him^ 
ooold  say  no  more  than  Voiiti  un  homme  /  His  onm  conutrymen, -how- 
ever, often  blamed  Goethe  for  Ins  wide  human  sympathies,  and  his 
j»aiit  of  national  sentiment — mo»t  unjustly,  I  think,  for  when  the 
ae  of  trliil  cuinc,  he  proved  himself  as  good  a  patriot  as  many  who 
ried  to  be  more  eloquent  than  Goethe  in  their  patriotic  songs  and 
eroioiifl.  (ioctbc  had  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  but  there  is  oue 
jccming  feature  in  his  character  which  atones  for  almost  erery- 
'thing — he  was  thoroughly  true.  He  was  too  great  to  dissemble.  He 
could  not  pretend  to  be  a  patriot  in  the  sense  in  which  Arudt,  Jahu, 
and  SchiU  were  patriots.  "  I  should  have  been  miserable,"  he  says, 
•'if  I  had  made  up  my  mind  ever  to  dissemble  or  to  lie.  But  as  I 
vas  strong  enough  to  show  myself  exactly  as  I  was  and  as  1  felt, 
I  was  cooaidcrcd  proud."  O  that  we  had  more  of  that  pride,  and 
less  of  the  miserable  pretence  of  unreal  sentiment.  National  senti- 
ment is  right  and  good,  but  wc  must  not  forget  that  national  scuti- 
meot  is  a  limited  and  limiting  sentiment,  particularly  to  a  mind  of 
■ucb  universal  grasp  as  Goethe.  We  were  told  not  long  ago  by  the 
rcttlest  l^uglish  orator — 

'that  there  is  n  local  patriotism  which  in  itself  is  not  bad,  but  good.  The 
I'^eUhman  is  fuU  of  local  patriotism,  tho  Scotchman  ia  full  of  local  patriotism, 
tie  Scuich  nationality  is  as  strong  as  it  ever  wa^,  and  should  tlic  occasion 
rise — whicii  I  believe  it  never  can  it  will  be  as  ready  to  assert  itself  as  in 
be  days  of  Lluunockburn.  I  do  nut  believe  thiit  tliat  local  patriotiam  is  an 
ril.  I  believe  it  is  9tronc!<^r  in  Ireland  m'en  than  in  Scotland.  KnghDlimen 
ro  eraiiieolly  Engliah,  Scotchmen  are  profoundly  Scotch,  and,  if  I  rend  Irish 

bistory  aright,  mistbrtunc  and  calamity  have  wedded  her  sons  to  her  soil. 

the  Irishman  is  more  profoundly  Irish,  but,"  Mr.  GUdstono  adds,  •'  it  does 

not  follow  that  because  bis  local  patriotism  is  keen,  be  is  incapable  of  Imperial 

patriotism." 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  because  our  Imperial  patriotism  is  keen, 
oar  hearts  arc  incapable  of  larger  sympathies.     There  is  something 
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higher  even  than  Imperial  patriotiam.  Our  sympathies  arc  fcMterod^ 
at  home,  but  they  soou  paaa  the  limits  of  our  family  and  our  clUfi 
and  embrace  the  commou  iutcrcsts  of  city,  county,  party,  and  country. 
Should  they  stop  there?  Should  we  for  ever  look  upon  what  is 
outside  our  Chinese  Walls  as  foreign,  barbarian,  and  hateful,  ve 
more  particularly,  the  uatious  of  Europe  ia  whose  Teins  runs  the 
same  Aryan,  nay  the  »ame  Teutonic,  blood,  and  who  profess  a  reli^n 
which,  if  it  is  anything,  is  a  world-rcligton  ?  Qocthe,  feeling  it 
home  among  the  mouumenU  of  past  greatness,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  spirits  of  all  true  puets  un<l  prophets  of  the  world,  could  not  coDftoe 
his  sympathies  within  the  narrow  walls  of  Weimar,  not  even  within  the 
frontiers  of  Germany.  Where  he  found  beauty  and  nobility  there  he 
felt  at  home;  wherercr  he  could  make  himself  truly  useful,  there  va» 
his  country.  Patriotism  is  a  duty,  and  in  times  of  danger  it  may 
become  an  enthusiasm.  We  want  patriotism,  just  as  we  want  mani- 
cipal  spirit,  nay,  even  clannishness  and  family  pride.  But  all  these  are 
steps  leading  higher  and  higher  till  we  can  repeat  with  some  of  the 
greatest  men  the  words  of  Terence,  "  I  count  nothing  Strang  to  me 
that  is  human." 

There  is  no  lack  of  international  literature  now.    The  whole  world 
seems  writing,  reading,  and  talking  together.      The  same  telegrams 
which  we  are  reading  in  London  are  read  at  the  same  time  in  Paris, 
Berlin,    Rome,   St.   Petersburg,    New    York,  Alexandria,  Calcutta, 
Sydney,   and   Peking.       The   best   newspapers,    Koglish,    French,  or 
German,  are  read  wherever  people  are  able  to  read.      Goethe  wis 
struck  with  the  number  of  languages  into  which  the  Bible  had  been 
translated  in  his  time.      What  would  he  say  now,  when   the  British. 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  alone  has  published  translations  in  2ffT  , 
languages?    Goethe  was  proud  when  he  saw  his  "Wilhelm  Meistcr" I 
in   an  English  garb.      Kvcry  season  now   prodoccs   a   rich   crop  of 
sensational  international  novels.      Our  very  schoolbooks  are  largely 
used  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  and   Japan. 
Newton's  "  Principia  "  are  studied  in  Chinese,  and  the  more  modern 
works  of  Uerschell,  Lyell,  Darwin,  Tyudall,  Uuxley,  Lockyer,  have 
created  in  the  far  Kast  the  same  commotion  as  in  Kurope^     £ves 
books  like  my  own,  which  stir  up  no  passions,  and  can  appeal  to  th* 
narrow  circle  of  scholars  only,  have  been  sent  to  me,  tranalated  not 
only  into  the  principal  languages  of  Kurope,  but  into  Bengali,  Mali- 
ratti,  GuEcrathi,  Japanese — nay,  even  into  Sanskrit. 

A  world-literature,  such  as  Goethe  longed  for,  has  to  a  great  eitetit 
been  realized,  but  the  blessings  which  he  expected  from  it  have  not 
yet  come,  at  least  not  in  that  fulness  in  which  he  hoped  for  tliem. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt,  since  Goethe's  time  great  thinkers  and 
writen,  who  felt  their  souls  warmed  and  their  powers  doubled  fay  tlie 
thought  that  their  work  would  be  judged^  not  by  a  small  clique  of  hocne 
critics  only,  but  by  their  true  peers  in  the  whole  world.   Goethe  himself 
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points  out  liow  mncli  more  unprejudiced,  Tiow  much  more  pure  and 
sure  the  opinion  of  foreign  critics  has  been  to  him  and  to  Schiller, 
and  the  old  saying  has  often  been  confirmed  sincej  that  the  judgment 
of  foreign  nations  anticipates  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  which  Goethe  hoped  for  from  the  spread- 
ing of  a  world-literature — namely,  that  there  should  spring  up  a  real 
love  between  nation  and  nation — has  uot  yet  been  vouchsafed.  Of 
this  he  speaks  in  one  of  liis  Icttcn  to  Carlylc  with  a  kind  of  patriarclial 
unction. 

Goethe  had  received  the  early  numbers  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
HtvieWj  and  was  much  pleased  with  an  article  on  German  Literature, 
on  Ernst  Schulze,  Hoffmann^  and  the  German  Theatre,  which  he 
ascribed  to  Carlyle's  pen. 
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"I  fancy."  he  writes  in  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  Dec.  1827,  "  I  recognize 
it  the  hand  of  my  English  friend,  for  it  would  be  truly  wonderful  if  old 
Britain  should  have  produced  a  pair  of  Menaechmi,  both  equally  capable 
and  willing  to  picture  the  literary  culture  of  a  foreign  continental  couotry, 
divided  from  their  own  by  geographical,  moral,  and  ssthetic  differences;  and 
to  describe  it  in  the  same  quiet,  cheerful  tone,  and  with  the  same  thoughtful- 
ne«ai,  modesty,  thoroughness,  cloar'Sightodness,  perspicuity,  exhaustivcness,  and 
whatever  good  qualities  might  still  be  added.  The  other  criticisms,  too,  in 
80  far  OS  I  hnvo  read  them,  seem  to  me  to  show  inught,  master)',  and  modera- 
tion on  a  solid  basis  of  national  feeling.  And  though  I  esteem  very  highly 
the  cosmopolitan  works,  such  as,  for  instance,  Dupin's,  still  the  remarks  of  the 
reviewer  on  p.  49G  of  vol,  ii.  were  very  welcome  to  me.  The  same  applies  to 
much  that  is  stated  in  connection  with  tlie  religious  strife  in  Silesin. 

I  intend  in  the  next  number  of  Kunft  iimi  AUerthum,  to  make  friendly  men- 
tion of  thete  approaches  from  afar,  and  shall  recommend  such  a  reciprocal 
treatment  to  my  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  finally  declaring  as  my  own,  and 
inculcating  as  the  essence  of  true  wiedom,  the  Testament  of  St.  John,  '  Littla 
children,  love  one  another.'  I  may  surely  hope  that  this  saying  may  not 
seem  so  strange  to  my  coo  temporaries  as  it  did  to  the  disciples  of  the  Evange- 
list, who  expected  from  him  a  very  different  and  higher  revelation."* 

And  yet  these  last  words  of  Goethe  sound  strange  to  us  also,  stranger 
eTCDj  it  may  be,  than  to  bis  contemporaries.  The  great  nations  of 
Euroi>e  have  been  brought  nearer  together.  Wc  have  international 
ethibitions,  international  congresses,  international  journals^  but  of 
international  love  and  esteem  we  have  less  than  ever.  Europe  has 
become  like  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  ready  to  fly  at  each  other  when- 
ever it  pleases  their  keepers  to  open  the  grates.  Why  should  that  be  so? 
Sweet  reason  has  been  able  to  compose  family  quarrels.  In  society 
at  large  people  do  not  come  to  blows  ;  and  duels,  though  tolerated  in 
some  countries  as  survivals  of  a  barbarous  age,  arc  everywhere  con- 
demned by  the  law.  Why  should  it  be  considered  seemly  for  every 
country  to  keep  legions  of  fighting  men,  ready  to  kill  and  to  be  killed 
for  their  country,  if  it  should  please  emperors  aud  kings,  or,  still 
more  frequently,  ministers  and  ambassadors,  to  lose  their  temper. 
Qoethe  did  not  hope  for  universal  peacCj  but  he  certainly  could  not 
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haTC  anticipatetl  that  chronic  state  of  war  into  which  we  have  drifted, 
and  which  in  the  annals  of  future  historians  wiJl  place  onr  raunud 
niuetecuth  ccntnry  lower  than  the  a^  of  lluns  and  Vandals. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  this  English  Goethe  Society  can 
best  prove  themselves  true  students  of  Goethe,  tme  disciples  of 
Goethcj  by  helping,  each  one  according  to  his  power,  to  wipe  oat 
this  disgrace  to  humanity.  With  all  the  ill-fecliDg  asainat  England 
that  has  been  artificially  stirred  up,  Shakespeare  Societies  tlourtsh  in 
all  the  best  towns  of  Germany.  And  I  have  never  yet  met  a 
Shakespearian  scholar  who  was  not,  T  will  not  say  an  An<^lomamar,  hat 
a  friend  of  England,  a  fair  judge  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  ia 
this  great  and  noble  race.  Shakespeare  has  done  more  to  cement  a 
true  union  between  Germany  and  England  than  allEugUsh  Minittelt 
and  ambassadors  put  together.  Let  us  hope  that  Goethe  may  do  the 
same,  and  that  each  and  every  member  of  this  English  Goethe 
Society  may  work  in  the  spirit  which  he,  who  has  often  been  called 
the  Great  Heathen,  expressed  so  well  and  so  powerfully  in  the  simple 
words  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Love,  "  Little  children,  love  one 
another/'  Ivct  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  remain  the  perpetual 
Ambassadors  of  these  two  nations,,  and  we  may  then  hope  that  lhrt.»e 
who  can  esteem  and  love  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  may  Icaru  oooe 
more  to  esteem  and  love  one  another. 

And  do  not  suppose  that  I  esnggcrate  the  influence  of  literature  on 
polities.  If  Hr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  bo  devoted  a  student  of 
Italian  literature,  possibly  we  should  not  have  had,  as  yet,  a  united 
Italy.  If  our  fathers  had  not  been  so  full  of  enthusiasm  tor 
their  Homer,  their  Sophocles^  their  PlatOj  possibly  Oifecce  maU 
never  have  been  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  And  whcncrer 
I  hear  that  Prince  Bismarck  knows  his  Shakespeare  by  heart, 
I  gather  courage,  and  seem  to  understand  much  in  the  grouDd-swcU 
of  his  policy  which  on  the  curling  surface  appears  oflea  m> 
perplexing. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  may  soon  count  some  of  the  leading  statei- 
men  of  England  among  the  members  of  our  Society.  If  they  have 
once  learnt  to  construe  a  German  sentence,  they  may  learn  in  time 
to  construe  the  German  character  also,  which,  though  it  dilTen  on 
some  points  from  the  English,  is,  after  all,  bone  of  the  same  booe, 
flesh  of  the  same  flesh,  soul  of  the  same  souL 

We  do  not  wish  that  our  Society  shall  ever  become  a  political 
society,  and  it  would  he  against  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  (loothc  if 
it  were  to  be  narrowed  down  to  English  and  German  roembcre  only. 
There  are  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Russians,  Banes,  and  Swedes  who 
have  proved  themselves  excellent  students  of  his  works, 
himself,  when  speaking  of  the  different  ways  in  wbidi  l....^..„. 
nations  appreciated  the  character  of  his  llclcua,  gives  credit  to  the 
f>enchman,  the  Englishman,  and  the  Btusiau  for  having,  each  in  his 
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way,  interpreted  the  poct'a  tliouglits.     Writing  to  Carlylc,  on 
uguat  8j  1828,  be  says  : 

"All  the  more  delightfal  woa  it  to  me  to  sec  how  yon  had  treated  my 
IleleniL'  You  have  here,  too,  acted  in  your  own.  beautifal  manoer,  and  as 
at  the  fuuue  time  ihi*re  arrived  nrtidos  from  Paris  and  Moscow  on  this  work 
of  mine — a  work  which  Itad  occupied  my  mind  and  my  heart  for  bo  nmny 
yetr&^I  expreaaed  my  ihoughta  somewhat  laconically  in  the  following  way  : 
tho  Scot  tries  tu  peneirate,  the  Frenchman  to  comprehend,  the  Russian  to 
appropriate  it.  Thoao  three  have  therefore  in  un  uuprcconcerted  manner 
presented  all  possible  categories  of  sympathy  which  a  work  of  art  can  appeal 
;  though,  of  course,  thwo  tbrco  can  never  be  quite  separated,  but  each 
must  call  the  other  to  its  aid.** 

Penetrated  by  the  same  world-embracing  spirit,  the  Goethe  Society 
calls  to  its  aid  all  lovers  of  Goethe's  genius,  to  whatever  nation  they 
may  belong ;  and  it  may  promise  them  that  of  politics,  in  the  narrow 
sf;o»e  of  the  word,  they  shall  within  these  walls  hear  aa  little  as  in 
Goethe's  garden  at  Weimar. 

But  literature,  too,  has  its  legitimate  iuflucnce,  at  firat  on  indi- 
viduals only,  but  iu  the  end  on  whole  nations;  and  if  we  consider 
wliat  literature  is — the  embodiment  of  the  Ijest  and  highest  thoughts 
which  Imman  geniuft  has  called  into  being' — it  would  be  awful  indeed 
if  it  were  otherwise.  Goethe's  spirit  has  become  not  only  a  German 
power,  not  only  a  European  power :  it  lias  become  a  force  that  moves 
the  whole  world.  That  force  is  now  committed  to  our  hands,  to  ubc 
it  as  best  wc  can.  But  in  using  it  we  must  remember  that  all 
ipiritual  influences  work  by  slow  and  almcwt  imperceptible  degrees, 
and  wc  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged,  if  prejudices, 
piled  up  by  a  thousand  busy  tongues,  arc  not  removed  in  a  day. 
"We  must  work  on  like  true  scholars,  silcnlio  et  ttpe — in  silence  and 
hope — and,  depend  upon  it^  our  work  will  then  not  be  in  vain. 

Oar  nearest  work  lies  iu  Bnglaud.      Our  Society  has  been  called 

into  life  chiefly  by  Englishmen   and   Germans.      AVe,  both  German 

and  English*  want  to  put  our  shoulders  together  to  study  the  works 

and  thoughts  of  Goethe.     This   may  seem  a  small  beginning,  but 

werfnl  oaks  spring  from  small  seeds.      Let  us  hopcj  therefore,  that 

ur  young  Society  may  grow  stronger  and  stronger  from  year  to  year, 

nd  that  it  mny  help,  according  to  its  talents  and  opportunities,  to 

strengthen  the  bunds  of  blood  which  unite  the  English  and  German 

ations  by  the  sympathies  of  the  mind,  which  are  stronger  even  than 

c  bonds  of  blood.      If  these  two  nations,  the  German  and  English, 

itand   once   more  together,  shoulder  to   shoulder,    respecting  each 

ither  and  respected  by  their  neighbours,  wo  may  then  hope  to  sec 

the  realization  of  what  Goethe  considered  the  highest  blessing  of  a 

world-literature.  "Peace   on  earth,    goodwill    towards  men" — yes, 

towards  all  men. 

F.  Max  Muller. 
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I  PAID  a  viait  to  ludla  during  the  height  of  the  American  War, 
ia  18G3,  to  iuquire  into  its  cotton-growing  capacity.  My 
travels  were  then  confined  to  the  Bomhay  Presidency.  Since 
then  I  have  had  extensive  commercial  relations  vith  the  country, 
and  have  kept  up  an  interest  in  its  aflairs  so  far  as  a  bnay  life 
permitted.  On  losing  my  scat  in  Parliament  lojat  Novemlwr,  I 
carried  out  a  long-cherished  project  to  revisit  India  and  study  its 
institutions  more  fnlly,  and  noiv  venture  to  rccapitnlatc  the  rcsnlts 
of  my  inquiries.  My  course  lay  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  tlirough 
the  Korth-Wcst  Provinces,  and  my  information  was  drawn  from 
observation  and  contact  with  all  classes  of  people.  I  associated 
equally  with  Europeans  and  natives,  and  especially  sought  to  nndcr- 
stand  the  views  taken  by  the  latter.  I  met  many  highly  educato) 
native  gentlemen,  and  the  information  obtained  from  them  is  amon|f 
the  most  valuable  results  of  my  trip.  I  also  read  the  best  Htcratur 
I  could  obtain  bearing  ou  the  present  position  of  India,  and  I  pur 
in  the  foltuwing  pages  to  summarize  my  principal  deductions  from  th^ 
evidence  brought  Iwjftire  me. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  folly  of  pretending  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
tlie  Govcmmeut  of  India  after  a  couple  of  visits,  separated  by  aa 
interval  of  twenty-three  years.  The  vastness  and  complexity  of 
Indian  questions  grow  upon  the  mind  increasingly,  and  the  widrr 
your  kuuwledge  the  greater  is  your  sense  of  ignorance.  India  it. 
in  fact,  a  continent  rather  than  a  country — a  congeries  of  races  and 
languages,  not  a  nation.  What  is  troe  in  one  part  ia  false  in 
another.  What  is  politic  in  the  Punjaub  is  folly  in  Bengal.  What 
iff  suitable  for  the  North  is  out  of  place  in  the  South.  Consequently* 
all  generalizations  arc  dangerous.     To  assert  micral  laws  for  India 
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is  like  laying  down  principles  for  all  Earope.  The  frontier  tribes 
differ  as  much  from  tbe  Bengalees  or  Madrassees  as  Finland  differs 
from  Naples.  Consequently,  great  caution  is  needed  in  writing  aboat 
India,  and  the  ditficulty  is  increased  by  the  vehement  contradiction 
one  meets  ou  every  point  of  Indian  policy.  The  views  of  the 
Indians  and  Europeans  are  often  diametrically  opposed.  The  official 
and  non-official  class  differ  widely  from  each  other,  Indian 
problems  looked  at  from  the  points  of  view  of  a  native,  a  civilian, 
a  missionary,  or  a  soldier  are  about  as  different  as  tbe  starry 
lieavens  looked  at  through  the  telescope  of  Newton  or  the  eye  of  an 
ncient  astrologer. 

There  is  no  agreement  iu  India  cither  upon  facts  or  inferences. 
All  statistics  arc  disputed — all  conclusions  are  questioned.  A 
traveller  no  sooner  ascertains  what  he  thinks  is  a  well-established 
fact  than  he  finds  it  vehemently  disputed.  He  finds  human  testi- 
mony as  unreliable  as  most  of  the  evidence  tendered  before  Indian 
courts  of  law,  and  he  almost  despairs  of  arriving  at  any  valid 
conclusions. 

This  difficulty  will  not  be  felt  by  those  who  conRne  themselves  to 
one  class  of  opinion,  for  many  travel  through  India  with  blinkers, 
only  seeing  what  official  optimists  wish  them  to  see.  You  may 
remain  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  thought  by  the  250  millions  of 
people  who  inhabit  the  country.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  dogmatize 
when  only  evidence  on  one  side  is  heard ;  but  when  an  attempt  to 
judge  honestly  is  made,  amid  the  Babel  of  contradictions  one  hears, 
the  task  is  enough  to  daunt  the  boldest. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  diffidence  that  I  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  strange  phenomena  of  our  Indian  empire,  so  unlike  anything 
the  world  has  ever  seen  that  no  historical  analogies  give  much  aid  in 
comprehending  it. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  the  general  opinion  at  home  is  that 
India  is  enormously  indebted  to  British  rule;  that  we  have  converted 
a  land  of  anarchy  and  misrule  into  oue  of  peace  and  contentment; 
Chat  |wverty  is  giviug  place  to  plenty,  and  a  low,  corrupt  civilization 

one  immensely  higher.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  the  optimist 
to  learn  that  every  oue  of  these  points  is  contested  by  well-educated 
and  intelligent  natives;  instead  of  contentment,  one  finds  iu  many 
places  great  dissatisfatiou,  and  a  widespread  belief  that  India  is 
getting  poorer  and  less  happy.  Without  at  present  controverting 
these  opinions,  I  will  offer  some  remarks,  upon  the  social  economy 
of  the  country,  which  are  necessary  to  auy  true  understanding  of 
Indian  problems. 

The  firet  and  deepest  impression  made  upon  me  by  this  second 
to  India  it  a  heightened  sense  of  the   poverty  of  the  country. 

is  greater  and  more  widespread  than  almost  any  oue  in  England 
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realizes,  and  the  most  important  political  consequences  follow  from 
the  recoguition  of  this  fact.  I  Lave  taken  some  pains  to  form  in 
estimate  of  the  ivealth  of  India,  and  have  been  startled  at  the  result. 
The  late  able  Finance  Minister,  Major  (now  Sir  Evelyn)  Baring, 
estimated  the  average  income  of  the  people  at  27  rupeei  per  head. 
toj  £2  Oa.  6{I.  at  the  present  exchange  of  Im,  6d.  per  ntpoe ;  but,  a» 
Indian  accounts  are  all  kept  at  the  old  rate  of  2#.  per  rupee,  for  the 
sake  uf  comparison  with  former  years  it  may  be  reckoned  as  .£2  \4*. 
per  head  per  annum.  That  would  give  5*10  millions  as  the  total 
income  of  the  200  millions*  of  people  who  inhabit  British  Indta,* 
Onr  best  statists  put  the  aggregate  income  of  the  3G  millions  of 
people  who  inhabit  the  United  Kingdom  at  l,2ij0  millions^  or  about 
£35 1  per  head,  against  .£2  14jt.  [>er  head  in  India.  I  most  add^ 
however,  that  the  most  intelligent  natives  I  met  put  the  income  of 
India  at  less  than  those  figures.  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  than  whom 
there  are  few  better  statists  in  India,  puts  the  averngc  income  at  only 
20  rupees  per  head,  or  400  niillions  sterling  for  Uritish  India.  These 
very  low  estimates  are  confirmed  by  much  collateral  evidcnca  The 
average  rate  of  wages  up  country  is  from  2  to  4  annas  for  coumoa 
labour,  or  say,  at  tlie  former  value  of  the  rupee,  3rf.  to  fl(/.  per  day 
— about  a  tenth  of  what  is  paid  for  the  same  class  of  labour  iu 
England.  Then  the  income-tax  tables  show  a  marrcrllotuly  small 
area  of  hip;h  incomes.  It  is  well  known  that  a  penny  on  the  income 
tax  produces  about  two  millions  sterling  in  England,  and  the  a»te*E»- 
ment  commences  with  incomes  of  £150  per  annum.  In  India  the 
same  rate,  commencing  with  incomes  of  i:50  per  annum,  bnt  with 
some  large  exceptions  (such  as  the  native  zemindars,  or  landowncr»)> 
produces  rather  over  i:;200,000  per  annum.  The  comparison  i»  not 
at  all  an  exact  one,  but,  speaking  broadly,  I  should  &av  that  an 
income  tax  in  India  only  yields  onc-cighth  or  one-tenth  of  what  i* 
docs  in  the  United  Kiugdom,  though  tbo  population  is  six  times  as 
large  The  great  complaints  in  many  parta  of  India  aa  to  the 
pressure  of  the  land  revenue  tell  the  same  tale.  The  whole  amouat 
collected  is  22  millions  sterling,  which  is  little  over  2«,  per  head  of 
the  population.  It  is  hard  to  believe  how  ho  small  a  tax  should  prcts 
heavily ;  yet  I  fear  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  collected  with  difficulty^  and  iu  years  of  ecarctty 
causes  no  little  suffering.  The  produce  of  the  laud  m  extremely 
small,  accordiug  to  European  standards,  and  I  much  doubt  whether 
the  entire  agricultural  produce  of  British  ludia  exceeds  in  vahni 
300  millions  sterling. 


*  Incii.-!.  coQtoiut,  by  tlic  lut  Ceitftua,  2.S4  mtllioDi  of  pcojilo,  of  whom  SOO  i 
ar«  in  British  t«mtoiy. 

i  I  mcliue  to  thiuk  tbii  U  too  higli,  eapeci»Uy  ifocw  th«  gnat  fall  la  values  th»t  Li# 
recently  iakcD  i)lac<;. 
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Tlie  fact  18,  liuman  life  is  supported  in  India  upon  tlic  barest 
minimnm  of  necessaries ;  tbc  Tillage  population  feed  upon  the 
ooramonest  grains,  uovcr  eating  auimal  food  (which  is  contrary  to 
their  religion),  and  rarely  tasting  the  finer  grains,  such  as  wheat 
and  barley.  The  clothing  worn  is  of  the  scantiest,  and  I  was 
distressed  to  see  many  of  the  people  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
shivering  and  half-naked  in  weather  so  cold  that  I  was  glad  to 
wear  two  topconts.  The  houses  ape  built  of  clay,  and  almost 
destitute  of  furniture,  and  I  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  only  cat  one  meal  a  day.  Of  course  this  in  an  Eastern 
country  docs  not  signify  what  it  does  in  Europe — life  can  bo  sus- 
tained on  less  food  and  less  nutritious  diet  than  in  Northern  climes ; 
the  labour  power  of  the  Hindoos  is  sraall ;  there  is  far  less  taken 
out  of  the  human  machine  th.iu  in  our  laborious  Western  life  j  it 
consumes  less  and  produces  less ;  besides,  the  Asiatic  has  the  power 
of  digesting  a  greater  quantity  of  food  at  one  meal  than  is  possible 
to  Europeans;  but,  when  due  allowauce  is  mode  for  all  this,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  poverty  of  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
India  is  extreme  and  more  acute  than  what  we  witness  in  Europe. 
It  may  be  said  with  trutli  of  a  great  part  of  the  rural  population 
that  it  is  never  far  removed  from  famine.  A  scanty  harvest  any 
year  brings  that  calamity  withiu  measurable  distance;  a  failure  of 
crops  means  death  to  a  large  part  of  the  populatiou  unless  fed  by 
Government. 

A  clear  conception  of  the  economical  state  of  India  is  essential 
to  sound  views  of  public  policy,  and  to  a  right  comprehension  of 
wliat  the  natives  think  and  desire. 

I  now  write  to  express  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  objections  taken  by 
the  natives  to  our  system  of  government,  and  I  remark  in  the  first 
jilace  that  there  is  now  an  educated  native  tribunal  by  which  our 
actions  are  closely  scrutinized.  This  constitutes  a  totally  new 
element  in  Indian  problems  as  compared  with  former  times.  When 
the  British  acquired  ludia  they  found  a  primitive  but  decaying 
civilization,  and  no  education  worthy  of  the  name.  They  became 
of  necessity  the  supreme  power  in  the  couutry,  as  they  alone 
possessed  the  intelligence  requiretl  for  civiliKcd  government;  but 
31  new  state  of  tilings  has  grown  up  owing  to  the  cxccUont  system 
of  higher  education  we  have  planted  in  India  these  last  6fty  years. 
In  all  tbc  important  cities  there  are  now  first-clasa  schools  and 
colleges* — many  of  them  the  noble  result  of  missionary  enterprise, 
for  be  it  remembered  to  their  honour  that  the  European 
missionaries  were  the  pioneers  of  education.  But  the  Government 
has  now  entered  the  tield  in  good  earnest ;  besides,  many  of  the 
wealthy  natives  arc  contributing  endowments  and  forming  schools 
of  their  own,  ond   an   intense  eagerness  for  Western  knowledge  is 
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of  their  universities  as  accomplished  as  those  of  Oxford 
Mil  Cambridge ;  not  a  few  of  their  youth  have  risited  England  and 
^flrtliiw^  and  completed  their  education  there,  and  they  bring  hack 
ift  India  our  own  habits  of  rigorous  thought  and  criticism.  An 
iiAdGigcDt  native  public  opiniou  and  a  free  native  Preaa  are  now 
jaip&g  the  goTcrniug  class^  and  ite  policy  is  viewed  from  a  very 
£fiefcnt  standpoint  from  that  wliich  the  official  Karopeans  and  the 
Bkitish  public  arc  accustomed  to  take.  I  may  add  farther^  that  in 
■any  interviews  with  the  loading  natives  I  was  impressed  moct 
frTOorahly  with  the  fairness  and  logical  acumen  of  the  Hindoo 
■kind.  There  vas  no  attempt  to  talk  clap-trap  or  to  draw  uufat 
inferences;  there  was  a  tone  of  moderation  and  nillingncsa  to  \ociL 
all  round  a  subject  which  was  characteristic  of  a  well-balanced 
intellect.  When  India  becomes  generally  educated,  as  ouly  the 
few  there  are  at  prescutj  it  will  be  an  intellectual  force  of  the  fint 
magnitude. 

The  general  tone  of  the  opinion  of  educated  natives  is  much  les 
favourable  than  we  conld  wish  to  the  methods  and  results  of  British 
role  in  India.  I  will  touch  upon  some  of  the  principal  objectiona 
urged  against  it. 

They  complain  that  it  is  much  too  expensive,  and  drains  the 
country  of  its  wealth.  The  admtuistratiou  of  the  country  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  highly  paid 
Europeans.  The  lower  posts  are  mostly  filled  by  natives.  He 
scale  of  pay  was  fixed  many  years  ago  to  stop  corruption  and  to 
attract  a  higher  class  of  talent.     It  has  cQfeetcd  both  these  ends. 

The  covenauted  civil  service,  which  supplies  most  of  the  high 
offices,  is  a  body  of  able  and  upright  men.  With  the  rarert 
exceptions  no  cliarge  of  corruption  is  mr.dc  against  it,  and  it 
discliarges  its  arduous  duties  with  ftdelity,  and  I  believe  in  most 
cases  with  a  real  desire  to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  peopk. 
The  scale  of  pay  is  not  too  high,  judgc<l  by  our  Englitih  standard^ 
and  its  efl'ectivc  power  has  been  much  reduced  of  late  year* 
owing  to  the  fall  of  the  rate  of  exchange  from  2s.  to  ]«.  C^.  per 
rupee.  In  India  salaries  arc  all  paid  in  silver,  but  niC)»t  of  tbo 
European  officials  have  to  remit  home  a  large  part  of  their 
income  to  maintain  their  families,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
children  of  Europeans  can  hardly  be  brought  up  in  India  after  the 
age  of  five  or  six.  There  is,  therefore,  in  reality  much  grumbling, 
and  not  a  little  piuching,  among  the  European  official  class  at  what 
is  a  lirtnal  reduction  of  income. 

But  the  matter  appears  wholly  different  when  looked  at  from  a 
native  point  of  view.  Their  scale  of  living  is  immcniicly  cheaper 
than  ours.     An  income  of  XlOO  per  annum  counts  for  almost 
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much  among  them  as  one  of  .£500  with  us.  They  view  with  envy 
the  Ralaries  of  the  higher  officiala,  and  think  they  could  replace 
them  with  native  officials  who  would  be  well  paid  at  hnlf  or  quarter 
their  salaries.  Then  they  hold  that  these  salaries  are  not  spent  in  India, 
as  those  of  natives  would  be.  A  large  portion  of  them  is  remitted 
to  England  for  domestic  expenditure  there,  and  when  the  otScials 
retire  from  service  they  draw  a  pension  from  the  Government  of 
India.  This  pension  list  is  very  large,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  India,  not  making  due  allowance  for  the 
equivalent  that  has  been  rendered  in  the  shape  of  good  service. 
Then  the  natives  hold  that  the  cost  of  the  army — some  18  milHonB 
sterling,  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange — is  very  high;  the  Kuropean 
part  of  it — 60,000  to  70,000  men — is  extremely  costly,  White  men 
require  many  comforts  and  luxuries  in  a  tropical  climate  which  they 
do  not  need  at  Lome.  I  suppose  each  white  soldier  costs  nearly 
double  in  India  what  he  does  in  Euglaud,  and  probably  three  or 
four  times  what  the  native  sepoy  does,  but  the  need  of  this  is  not 
obvious  to  the  Indian  mind.  I  du  nut  find  that  many  intelligent 
liindoos  wish  to  diminiith  the  force  of  the  army.  They  are  alive  to 
the  need  of  being  strong  against  foreign  inviision,  and  they  know 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  Anglo-Indian  array  is  the  Kuropean  force, 
bnt  they  think  it  is  maintained  at  undue  cost.  Great  additions  have 
T)een  made  to  its  expense  by  regulations  passed  in  England,  and  only 
suitable  for  the  home  army,  but  not  needed  in  India.  The  pension 
list  and  non-effective  charges  are  very  heavy,  and  the  natives  com- 
plain that  uo  army  in  the  world  costs  nearly  as  much  iu  proportion 
to  its  strength  as  the  British  army  in  India. 

[  They  also  complain  that  in  the  division  of  the  expenses  between 
the  Home  Goverumcnt  and  India  the  scales  are  not  held  fairly,  and 
many  items  are  debited  to  India  which  ought  to  go  to  England. 
This  a  great  grievance,  and  excites  much  discontent  in  India.  It  is 
the  one  ]K>int  on  wliich  all  classes  agree ;  Europeau  and  native 
alike  hold  that  India  is  not  fairly  treated  by  the  British  Exchequer. 
There  is  no  subject  to  which  it  is  more  necessary  that  the  attention 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  about  to  be  appointed  should  be 
directed,  and  unless  ample  opportunity  be  given  for  native  evidence 
the  whole  truth  will  not  be  brought  out.  Then  it  is  urged,  with 
much  warmth,  that  India  has  been  unjustly  saddled  with  the  cost  of 
expeditions  in  which  she  had  uo  interest.  Much  soreness  is  felt  at 
the  claim  made  for  part  of  the  Egyptian  War,  and  for  the  expense  of 
the  recent  expedition  to  Upi>er  Burmah.  If  the  British  Parliament 
was  aware  how  much  indignation  these  exactions  cause  in  India, 
it  would  revise  its  policy.  It  is  not  that  the  sums  arc  so  large  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  felt  to  be  unfair  that  a  rich  country  should 
,  charge  a  poor  one  with  the  cost   of  wars  which  it   was  never  co&~ 
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salted  about,  and  ia  which  it  feels  no  concern.     Speaking  hroadly, 
the  native  opinion  is  that  British  government  is  very  mostly.     TIic 
expenditure  has  been  creeping  up  year  l)y  year,  till  it  now  reachei 
70  to  75  millions  per  annum  (at   the  old   exchange),  and  for  manyi 
years  past   deficits  have  been  the  rule   rather  than  the  exception;! 
the  National  Debt  has  been   steadily  growing,   and  is   now  ahoat" 
IGO  millious,  some  of  which,  however,  is  covered  by  State  ratlwan 
and  otlior  public  works. 

It  is  right,  I  should  mention  here,  that  much  misundfrrstanding 
exists  about  Indian  finance.  A  large  portion  of  the  receipts  of  ille 
Indian  Exchequer  are  not  revenue  in  the  sense  of  taxation.  The 
railways  are  nearly  all  made  either  by  the  State  or  under  Stat 
guarantee,  and  therefore  their  receipts  arc  treated  as  revetnie'. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  other  public  works,  e8i)ecially  irrigatid 
canals ;  and  the  large  opium  rercnuc  may  be  said,  in  a  ccrtah^ 
sense,  to  be  paid  by  China.  The  actual  revenue  raised  by  taxation 
in  India  is  only  some  40  millions,  of  which  fully  half  is  from  tfaa 
land.  The  State  in  India  holds  a  position  to  the  laud  which  hi 
been  sometimes  described  as  that  of  landlord ;  but  it  is  more 
to  say  that,  from  time  immemorial,  it  bus  been  held  to  be  entitle 
to  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  If,  then,  wc  reckd 
the  revenue  from  land  as  having  some  analogy  to  rent,  the  seale  6f 
taxation  appears  light  according  to  a  European  standard  ;  ret  it  m 
not  so  iu  reality.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  proofs 
of  extreme  poverty  that  meet  one,  and  the  universal  complaint  of 
the  iiatives  is  that  taxation  is  high  under  Britisli  rule,  Tbey 
generally  assert  tliat  taxation  is  lighter  in  States  under  Native  nHc; 
and  I  was  rather  startled  by  the  statement,  frequently  made,  that 
the  condition  of  the  ryots,  or  peasantry,  was  better  there  than  in 
JJritisli  territory.  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  opinion  ou  this 
point,  as  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting;  it  may  be  that  the  mode  of 
raising  the  revenue  hns  something  to  do  with  it.  The  ancient 
method  in  the  Native  States — still  pursued  in  some  of  them — is  to 
take  a  certain  share  of  the  produce ;  and  this  has  the  advanti^  of 
distributing  the  burden  fairly  over  good  and  bad  seasons — tbc 
payment  rises  and  falls  with  the  yield  of  lbs  laud.  In  otr 
territory  Government  exacts  a  fixed  rent  in  money — a  much  lower 
one,  our  officers  allege,  than  was  charped  in  former  times  by 
Native  Governments — and  this  is  levied  without  regard  to  seasc 
except  when  there  is  such  complete  failure  of  eroptt  that  the  general 
Government  permits  remissions  to  be  made. 

It  is  alleged,  I  know  not  with  what  troth,  that  the  coUeetioD  of 
the  revenue  in  poor  years  often  forces  the  ryot  to  borrow  from  the 
money-lender,  and  that  when  he  gets  into  debt  he  never  gf  f 

■  it  again.     Certainly  the   natives   all  prefer  the  syBtem  of 
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•bare  of  the  actual  produce  to  a  fixed  reut ;  but  hov  it  is  powible  to 
work  so  cumbrous  a  system  over  eo  vast  an  area  tliey  do  uot  clearly 
show.  I  think^  if  the  truth  were  told,  it  would  probably  amount  to 
thisj  that  the  natives  in  British  India  both  pay  more  and  get  more 
than  in  the  Native  States.  In  the  latter  they  have  little  or  no 
cdncation,  few  roads,  few  or  no  police,  no  sanitatiou,  and  few  courts 
of  justice— 'these  are  all  expensive  adjuncts  of  modern  civUiKation; 
they  exist  in  British  India;  they  cannot  now  bo  dispensed  with;  nay, 
they  are  sure  to  increase  aS  civilization  extends. 

In  our  awn  country  municipal  rates  and  local  burdens  have 
imroensety  increased  of  late  years  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  spread  of 
culightenment  and  the  requirement  that  (fovernment  (local  or 
imperial)  should  lio  much  that  our  forefathers  did  not  tlnnk  necessary. 
Every  nation  that  advance?  from  a  primitive  to  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion passes  through  the  same  experience.  India  is  becoming  a 
eiviliited  Government  at  a  civilised  cost.  She  complains  of  this 
because  the  niaHaes  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  little  rural  communes,  of  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Indian  population  is  composed,  would  still,  if  left  to  themselves,  be 
tccd-plots  of  cholera  and  smalUpox  ;  they  would  drink  foul  water 
out  of  polluted  wells;  they  would  vegetate  as  their  forefathers  did 
for  thousands  of  years;  but  European  energy  is  changing  all  this, 
and  the  process  is  costly.     The  Native  States  arc  slow  to  follow — 

I  in  many  of  them  the  process   has  hardly  begun  ;  and  no  dcmbt  the 
people,  till  they  know  better,  prefer  to  live  as  their  ancestors  did. 
There  are  sections  of  the  people  of  England  to  this  day  who  resist 
the  visits  of  the  education  oiEccr  and  the  sanitary  inspector  ;  if  left 
to  themselves,  they  would   wallow  in  dirt  and  ignorance.     We  need 
^■rot  he  surprised  if  the  people  of  India,  with  the  languor  and  apathy 
^Bthat  belong  to  all  Oriental  races,  somewhat  rebel  against  our  restless 
H^ogrcss. 

I  give  this  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the  statement,  often  made 
to  me,  that  the  people  iiL  the  Native  States  arc  better  off  and  more 
contented  than  in  British  territory  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  there 

Kan  be  no  doubt  of  the  antipathy  felt  in  India  to  further  annexations 
f  Native  States.  The  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  is  very  un- 
popular among  the  natives,  and  the  reason  alleged  to  me  was  that  it 
ahakea   their  coufidenco  in    our   oft-repeated  declarations    that    no 

I  further  Indian  annexations  will  be  made.  They  fear  that  pretexts 
)iriU  be  found  to  enter  on  a  fresh  career  of  aggression,  and  it  should 
be  well  understood  in  England  that  no  such  coxirse  can  be  entered 
Qpou  without  giving  mortal  offence  to  the  people  of  India,  and 
destroying  all  faith  in  tho  pledges  of  the  British  Government. 

I  have  said  that  the  chief  complaint  which  educated  Indians 
made  against  our  Oovemment  was  that    it  is    too  expensive,  and 
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that  it  drained  the  wealth   of  the  country.    A  few  wordai  upon  tbv 
latter  head. 

The  great  iDcreosc  of  the  foreign  trade  of  lodin  i«  regarded  vitb 
pride  by  ihc  British.  It  has  grown  from  18  millions  fifty  year*  upt 
to  a  total  volume  of  140  millions  sterling,  rcekoncd  at  the  old  nite 
of  exchange.  It  is  argued  that  this  implies  a  great  increase  of 
wealth,  and  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  material  progress  of  India. 
The  vic\r  taken  by  the  natives  theraselvea  is  widely  different,  aod 
it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  British  poblic. 
It  ia  held  by  them  that  the  foreign  trade  reprcscota  the  decay  of 
native  industries,  and  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  to  England.  I 
will  take  the  last  head  first. 

The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  show  that  India  exports  much  mott 
than  she  imports,  and  this  balance  has  been  steadily  inereaaing,  till 
it  now  averages  from  *J0  to  25  millions  annually.  Speaking  bruadly, 
it  may  be  said  that  India  now  exports  80  to  90  millions,  nearly  all 
agricultural  produce,  and  imimrts  about  00  millions  of  mercluudtae 
aud  10  to  12  millions  of  treasure.  She  is  in  the  position  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  nations  of  Europe  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
when  the  chief  advantage  of  foreign  trwle  was  thought  to  lie  in  a 
surplus  of  esports  to  be  paid  for  in  bullion.  The  clearer  light  of 
economical  science  in  our  days  has  dissipated  this  illusion,  and  ve 
know  well  that  a  surplus  of  exports  means  a  poor  country,  vliile  a 
surplus  of  imports  (as  in  England)  means  a  rich  country.  The  nativea 
press  this  point  against  us;  tUey  argue  that  as  India  exports 
annually  SO  to  25  millions,  for  which  there  is  no  commercial  retam^ 
she  is  drained  of  her  wealth  to  that  extent.  The  caae  vlll  appear 
even  stronger  if  we  consider  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  any 
country  includes  the  coat  of  carrying  the  goods — viz.,  freight  and 
commercial  charges — and  that  consequently  nearly  every  oonntTy 
shows  a  greater  value  of  imports  than  exports.  The  Vnited  Kingdom, 
it  is  well  known,  shows  an  annual  net  surplus  of  over  100  milliou 
sterling  of  imports,  of  which  about  half  represents  freight  and  the 
remainder  interest  on  foreign  iuvtstraents.  All  Eoropeao  conntriet 
show  a  surplus  of  imports,  more  or  less,  and  if  India  were  only  to 
ceive  the  exact  equivalent  of  her  exports,  she  ought  to  import  IX)  to  I( 
millions,  including  bullion,  in  place  of  60  to  70  millions,  as  she  doci 
now,  so  that  the  real  balance  of  trade  against  India  appears  to  be 
Bome  30  millions  annually.  The  question  ari»e*,  bow  arc  we  to 
account  for  this  ?  Does  it  really  rcpre«ent,  as  tome  of  the  natiTCS 
allege,  an  exhausting  tiibutc  paid  to  England  ? 

We  require  to  glance  at  the  relaiions  of  the  two  cooutnet  IB 
order  to  nnderstand  it.  One  great  part  of  the  work  dCHie  by  the 
British  Government  in  India  has  been  to  corer  the  conntry  with 
a  network  of  railways,  and  make  sereral  valuable  irrigation  canak. 
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In  most  countries  such  works  are  done  by  private  cntcrpriscj  but 
lai  vas  necessary,  ia  the  undeveloped  state  of  lodia,  that  they  should 
eitlier  he  douc  directly  or  be  guaranteed  by  the  State;  moreover, the 
capital  had  nearly  all  to  be  drawn  from  Kugland,  India  has  little 
surplus  capital  of  its  own,  and  what  it  has  can  be  invested  at  much 
higher  rates  of  interest  than  prevail  in  Europe,  and  so  it  came  to 
pMB  that  the  great  bulk  had  to  be  borrowed  frotn  Englaod,  on  which 
interest  at  about  4  per  cent,  had  to  be  paid  iu  gold.  The  Indian 
Govern  (uent  has  also  contracted  a  large  National  Debt  (say,  161 
millions  sterling),  part  of  it  covered  by  public  works,  but  the 
greater  part  (say,  about  100  millions)  of  the  nature  of  our  own 
and  other  National  Debts.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
upwards  of  7  millions  annually  has  to  be  remitted  to  England  for 
interest  by  the  Governmeut  of  India;  about  as  much  more  has  to 
be  remitted  for  pensions,  military  charges,  stores,  &c.,  making  in 
all  a  sum  of  13  millions  a  year  for  "  Home  charges."  This  repre- 
sents the  Government  side  of  the  account,  but  there  is  also  a  vast 
amount  of  private  remittance  from  merchants  and  otheri  in  India 
who  have  capital  employed  or  invested  in  that  country.  Most  of 
the  tea,  codec,  and  indigo  plantations  are  worked  by  European 
capital;  the  foreign  trade  is  nearly  all  su  carried  on,  and  there  is 
much  money  annually  remitted  by  Government  seiTants  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families  in  England.  When  all  these  items 
arc  added  together  it  is  possible  that  they  may  amount  to  about 
15  millions  annually,  and  so  account  for  this  adverse  balance  of 
30  millions  in  the  trade  account  of  India. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  most  of  this  annual  remittance  India  lias 
received  back  a  fair  returu.  The  railways  aud  public  works  now 
yield  an  annual  surplus  to  the  Government  after  paying  interest, 
and  the  private  capital  invested  in  India  is  also  highly  reprotluctive, 
and  gives  employment  and  maiutenance  to  many  of  its  jteople ;  but 
there  ia  another  portion  as  to  which  the  benelit  to  India  is  not  go 
conspicuous.  I  refer  to  the  pension  list  and  military  charges  in 
England  and  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  contracted  for  war- 
like expeditions.  It  is  not  diOicult  to  represent  this  as  a  burden 
imposcfl  by  a  foreign  Power,  and  which  India,  if  freed  from  British 
rule,  could  shake  off.  Matters  have  not  come  to  that  point  yet; 
hut  it  is  easy  to  sec,  from  the  spread  of  anti-Knglish  literature  and 
the  iuflucuce  of  revolutionary  thought  comieg  in  from  Europe,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  such  ideas  will  take  root  in  India ;  and  it  becomes  a 
grave  question  of  policy  whether  it  is  wise  for  the  Government  to 
keep  adding  to  the  Indian  debt  held  abroad.  England  has  probably 
a  stake  of  300  millions  sterling  in  India,  in  one  shape  oi  another. 
Tor  much  of  that  she  has  conferred  a  full  equivalent  in  the  shape 
of  reproductive  works ;  but,  looking  to  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
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two  countries,  and  to  the  fact  tliat  it  is  British  mle  which  i«  tte 
mala  security  for  the  due  payment  of  interest  on  thi«  vast  emount, 
one  cannot  but  look  vitk  appreheasiou  to  the  fature.  Were  it 
possible  to  raise  loans  in  India  from  tbe  uatirc  capitaUst«.  tfac 
solution  would  be  much  simpler;  but  at  present  it  is  im{ios>i)bIe  on 
any  largo  scale. 

I  said  that  another  reason  why  the  natives  looked  with  jtmloosy 
on  the  growth  of  tbe  foreign  trade  of  India  was,  that  it  was  largely 
at  tbe  expense  of  their  home  industries.  It  is  liordly  realised  in 
England  that  onr  cheap  machine-made  goods  have  dc^royed  tbe 
bulk  of  the  old  hand-made  mauufacturcs  of  India.  At  one  tine 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  wa«  employed  in  tbota  in- 
dustries. India  now  imports  about  35  millions'  worth  of  mnnuffte- 
tured  gfjods,  chiefly  cotton  cloth,  hardware,  and  pottery,  vhidh 
were  once  made  at  home.  If  wc  allow  £%  per  head  as  the  annual 
income  of  each  person  in  India,  the  making  of  their  goods  must 
once  have  sustained  about  17  millions  of  people.  Now  tbcy  are 
imported,  no  doubt  at  a  cheaper  coat,  and  according  to  tbe  formula 
of  political  economy  the  labour  and  capital  so  employed  oaa  be 
turned  to  more  profitable  directions,  and  India  be  a  great  gainer^ 
but  it  so  happens  that  the  hand-loom  wearers  and  the  small  artificers 
who  made  these  goods  in  this  simple  native  fashion  and  as  a  hereditafy 
calling  bad  no  other  trade  to  turn  to.  The  capital  which  was  their 
trained  handicraft  was  destroyed,  and  they  had  cither  to  starve,  or  take 
up  vacant  land  for  farming,  or  become  coolies.  Most  of  them  took  1o 
agriculture ;  but  it  was  a  hard  struggle  to  live,  for  all  tbe  good  aoiJ  ■ 
was  already  taken  up,  and  they  had  to  reclaim  from  the  jun^j 
barren  land,  on  which  they  could  barely  subsist.  The  gesflvd 
result  has  been  to  make  India  more  than  ever  a  country  of  poor 
peasants^  with  little  variety  of  pursuits.  Of  course  this  proccM 
greatly  increases  the  foreign  trade.  The  people  of  India  require  to 
export  a  large  ]>ortion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  order  to  boj 
their  clothing  and  utensils,  and  another  large  portion  to  liquidate 
tbe  "  Homo  charges "  and  private  remittances  made  to  Kagland. 
When  thus  analyzed,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  futile  to  reckon 
increase  of  foreign  trade  as  equivalent  to  increase  of  wealth ;  it  i»  i 
rather  a  substitution  of  foreign  for  domestic  ex ebange.  'niefoodl 
and  raw  produce  are  exchanged  against  the  cloth  and  hordwiirv  oP 
England,  instead  of  against  the  products  of  innumerable  saall 
makers  at  home. 

Yet  there  are  some  aspects  in  which  the  inoreoscd  trade  TvtXkj 
means  increased  wealth.  Tbe  railways  have  made  many  districts 
accesfiible  which  were  not  so  before.  ^Vhcre  surplas  food  wai 
almost  worthless,  it  now  finds  a  ready  market,  and  in  timet  of 
scarcity  and  famine  the  surplus  of  one  part  of  India  is  quickly  i&ade 
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ailablc  to  supply  the  deBcit  ia  another  part.     No  one  caa   douljt 

at  the  railn-ay  carries  witli  it  both  material  and  moral  civilization. 

t  tends  to  break  up  those  foolish  caste  prejudices  n'hich  have  been 

the  bane   of  India  for   thousands  of  years,  and  enables  the  whole 

produce  of  the  country  to  fiud  a  ready  market. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  though  the  oM  hand  manu- 
factures of  India  arc  dying  out,  they  are  being  replaced  by  the 
improved  methods  of  European  manufactures.  Bombay  resembles 
n  Lancashire  town  iu  the  nuroher  of  its  smoky  chimneys.  It  has 
nearly  seveuty  cotton  mills,  fitted  vrith  the  best  machiiicry  of 
Olithara,  and  paying  much  better  dividends  than  similar  factories  do 
iu  Kiigl&nd.  The  jute  manufacturing  trade  is  leaving  Dundee  for 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  India  will  in 
course  of  time  recover  much  of  the  trade  she  has  lost,  and  compete 
with  Europe  ou  equal  terms.  Labour  is  so  immcuscly  cheajier  than 
England,  aud  the  natives  are  so  quick  at  the  use  of  their  fingers, 
that  I  suspect  it  is  only  a  qucsliou  of  time  to  transfer  much  of  the 
trade  of  Lancashire  to  ludia.  Already  the  Bombay  nulls  ha^'e 
nearly  deprived  Lancashire  of  the  trade  vi'\i\i  China  in  cotton  yarn, 
and  there  are  symptoms  of  still  greater  changes  in  the  future. 
India  is  just  now  iu  a  trausitiou  ntate.  She  has  lost  most  of  her 
primitive  manufactures,  and  the  change  has  been  very  painfiil,  but 
e  ifi  ocquiriiig  the  improved  methods  of  Europe,  and  they  will 
;ely  compensate  her  in  course  of  time. 

One  more  remark  before  I  pass  from  the  question  of  the  value  of 
dia's  foreign  trade.     It  is  often  asked,  What  has  become  of  the 
huge  amount  of  bullion  that  India  has  absorbed  in  recent  years? 
She  has  received  on  balance  nome  doO  millions  sterling  of  silver  aud 
gold  iu  thelant  forty  years.     What  has  become  of  it  all?     Mauy 
writers  in  England  hold  that  this  is  a  great  proof  of  wealth.     It  is 
not  80  regarded  iu  India;    it  is  extremely  difficult   to  say  what 
becomes  of  the  mouoy  ;  no  one  could  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer ; 
it  is  apparently  diH'used  over  that  vast  population,  cither  in  the  form 
f  coin  or  ornaments;  it  shows  little  visible  sign  of  existence;  pro- 
lably  much  of  it   is   hoarde<I.     There   still   remains   in    ludia  the 
feeliuf;  of  mistrust,  burned  into  the  mind  of  the  people  through  ages 
of  pillage  and  anarchy.      No  property  is  considered  by  the  villttgers 
quite    secure  unless  it  cau  be  hidden.      Bunks  and  bank-notes   are 
very  little  used;  the  rupee  has  to  perform  the  ordinary  exchanges 
if  250  millions  of  people,  and  everything  that  can  be  spared  is  put 
npon  tlie  women  iu  the  shape  of  rings,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  other 
omameuts.     Of  late  years   a  considerable  part   of  the  bullion  im- 
ported— fully  one-third — is  in  gold^  and  it  is  said  that  much  of  this 
goes  into  the  Native  States,  where  the  rajahs  and  rich  natives  are 
Aiod  of  display.     I  doubt  whether  any  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
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as  to  the  wealtL  and  prosperity  of  the  masse*  of  the  people  increly 
on  account  of  this  absorption  of  bullion  j  stiJI,  it  is  undoubted  that 
India  has  greatly  replcnisbcd  her  currency  aa  compared  with  the 
early  part  of  the  ccntur}',  when  it  was  deplorably  scanty,  and  when 
the  rudest  means  had  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  exchange. 

Before  parting  from  the  subject  of  Indian  trade,  I  would  further 
remark  that  the  natives  strougly  assert  that  Euglaud  forces  upon 
them  a  fiscal  policy  unsuited  for  their  country,  but  adapted  to 
dcTclop  British  commerce ;  the  system  of  taxation,  they  allege,  is 
atlapted  to  suit  England  rather  than  India,  aud  this  causes  much 
heartburaing,  and  is  a  source  of  political  danger  iu  the  future.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  who  know  India  well  is  that  it  is  not  suited 
for  direct  taxation;  the  fiscal  and  economical  canons  of  adrnnced 
countries  like  England  arc  altogether  nutme  as  appHeti  to  India. 
There  tire  few  greater  dangers  which  beset  British  rnlc  in  India 
than  this  tendency  to  apply  crudely  to  it  the  latest  deduciions  oC 
political  economy  in  Kngland.  Many  of  thesCj  which  arc  treated  as 
axioms  of  universal  application,  arc  only  true  of  highly  developed 
oommnnitics,  where  the  right  of  free  contract  aud  free  competition 
has  lasted  for  centuries,  aud  where  it  has  produced  a  robustness  of 
individual  type  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  India,  as  indeed  it  is  in 
all  Asiatic  countries.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  impose  by  main 
force  upon  India  our  religion,  our  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance, 
our  political  and  social  institutions,  as  our  economical  and  finaodtl 
viewa  I  can  hardly  sufficiently  convey  my  sense  of  the  danger  a« 
welt  as  the  injustice  of  so  acting.  Systems  of  law  and  finance 
which  are  quite  suitable  for  the  \Vcst  may  become  the  parents  uf  as 
much  oppres&ion  in  the  East  as  the  worst  abuses  of  despotism.  Of 
all  classes  of  people  that  endanger  our  Eastern  empire,  the  worst  are 
the  narrow  pedants  who  apply  cut-and-dry  formulas  of  Kuropeaa 
thought  without  mercy  to  the  complex  and  widely  different  ciTilixa- 
tion  of  the  East,  One  instance,  of  many  that  might  be  cited,  is  the 
action  of  England  as  regards  the  repeal  of  the  import  duties.  India 
used  to  raise  a  considerable  rerenue  from  these  duties  without  the 
least  complaint  from  the  native  population,  but  they  were  abolished 
in  deference  to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Manchester,  and  since 
then  the  Indian  Govemmcut  in  its  extremity  has  been  obliged  t6 
resort  to  taxes  which  are  hateful  to  the  population  and  injorious  to 
their  welfare. 

If  British  India  were  polled  to-day,  there  would  hardly  be  one 
person  out  of  its  200  millions  who  would  not  re-impujte  those  import 
duties  in  preference  tu  a  further  increase  of  the  land  tax,  or  the 
iniquitous  liquor  laws,  which  are  rapidly  spreading  dmnkcnnesa 
among  the  people  of  Bengal  in  order  to  supply  rerenne  to  the 
Oovernmeut.     The  atanding  difficulty  of  the  Government  of  Ii 
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liow  1o  obtain  revenue.  The  finances  arc  always  strained,  and  it 
next  to  impossible  to  devise  new  taxes  which  do  not  oppress  the 
people,  or  invade  some  of  their  deeply  cherished  customs.  Now,  the 
import  duties  did  none  of  these;  they  hardly  added  perceptibly  to 
the  cost  of  the  articles  imported  ;  they  carried  no  inquisition  into 
peoples'  private  lives,  and  they  did  not  afford  opportunity  for  pecula- 
tion, which  most  forms  of  taxation  do  in  India.  If  India  had  repre- 
sentative goverumeut  of  its  own,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
would  draw  much  of  its  revenue  from  Customs  duties,  like  most  other 
nations  of  the  world.  A  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  wuuM  yield  three  or  four  milHoDs  sterling,  and  enable 
it  to  dispense  with  the  income  tax  and  most  of  the  liquor  duties.  A 
tax  of  20  per  cent,  would  enable  it  to  reduce  eonsiderably  the  laud 
assessment  in  those  large  districts  where  the  peasantry  are  hardly 
able  to  exist,  and  where  the  collection  of  the  tax  in  poor  seasons 
often  drives  them  into  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
duties  should  be  Protective;  it  would  he  quite  easy  to  levy  an 
equivalent  duty  on  the  produce  of  the  Indian  factories.  England 
might  jastly  complain  of  taxing  her  goods  to  build  up  competing 
manufactories  in  India ;  but  if  equal  treatment  were  applied  to  all, 
she  would  have  no  reason  to  object. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  certain:  just  as  public  opinion  becomes 
enlightened  in  ludia,  and  tjje  natives  claim  the  share  that  justly 
belongs  to  thetu  iu  the  government  of  their  country,  they  will  shape 
its  fiscal  policy  in  a  way  suited  to  India,  and  not  always  agreeable 
to  the  commercial  classes  of  England.  The  only  true  guide  to  our 
policy  in  this,  as  iu  all  other  matters,  is  to  follow  the  course  best  for 
the  people  of  India,  without  regard  to  the  supposed  interests  or 
prejudices  of  the  dominant  country. 

I  will  here  allude  hrietly  to  the  objections  alleged  by  the  natives 
to  an  income  tax.  It  seems  to  us  roost  just  that  the  richer  classes 
should  contribute  more  than  they  do  to  the  government  of  the 
country.  In  India  the  weight  of  taxation  falls  on  the  poor,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  devise  any  better  means  than  an  income  tax  to  get 
at  the  rich.  It  falls  on  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  and  this 
is  altogether  expedient,  for  the  Europeans  draw  a  handsome  revenue 
from  the  country,  and  have  hitherto  paid  little  taxation.  The  total 
cumber  of  people  affected  by  the  proposed  income  tax  of  Od.  in  the 
pound  is  only  300,000 — a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the 
couutr}' — -and  the  amount  expected  to  be  raised  is  €1,300,000.  All 
cODkes  above  £50  [ler  annum  arc  to  be  assessed^  with  some  im- 
irtant  exceptions,  as  already  stated.  Now,  the  great  objection 
of  the  natives  is  the  power  of  oppression  it  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  native  officiaU.  The  estimate  of  income  is  usually  made 
by  the  lower  ofBciols  uf  the  Rcveuae  Department,  who  are  poorly  paid, 
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often  uneducated,  aud  usually  corrupt;  so,  at  least, I  was  repeateiJljr 
infonned  by  the  natives  themselvcif.  They  told  me  that  thn  only 
principle  on  which  a  native  was  assessed  was  the  amount  of 
"  backsheesh  "  he  was  willing  to  pay.  One  man  would  be  put  it 
ten  times  the  amount  of  another,  unless  ho  paid  blackmail  to  the 
assessor.  It  was  impossible  for  the  European  auperrisor  to  overlook 
the  innumerable  details  of  such  a  tax;  hence  endless  upportimitics 
for  peculation  nnd  fraud.  This  is  the  inherent  objection  to  all 
systems  of  direct  taxation  in  India.  An  army  of  ignorant,  pooiiy 
paid  native  subordinates  must  be  employed  to  enforce  them,  and  H 
is  wholly  impoRsiblc  to  prevent  extortion  and  robbery.  No  oda 
trained  in  England  can  imagine  the  extent  to  which  this  takea  place 
in  India,  as  in  all  Asiatic  countries,  aud  the  true  method  of  taxatiun 
is  that  which  reduces  this  evil  to  a  miuimuqi.  Much  of  the  samo 
objection  applies  even  to  the  land  revenue  when  the  time  for  revisLog 
the  settlement  arrives.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  laud  of 
India  is  periodically  re-assessed  every  thirty  years.  When  tbftt  time 
approaches,  uucasiness  almost  amouutiug  to  pauic  Bits  the  miads  of 
the  rural  population.  If  the  revenue  officer  happens  to  be  a  screrc 
man,  or  the  Oovemment  to  be  hard  up  for  money,  a  large  extra 
assessment  may  be  the  result.  Then  arises  the  danger  of  wide- 
spread corruption  :  the  army  of  native  oUicials  needed  to  surrey  aad 
value  the  millious  of  small  holdings — often  not  more  than  four  at 
five  acres  in  extent — hold  the  fortunes  of  the  cultivators  at  their 
mercy.  AU  sorts  of  pressure  are  exerted  to  squeeze  the  )ieljde«i 
peasantry,  and  I  feel  strongly  convinced,  from  much  of  what  I  hoard, 
that  far  more  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ryots  than  reaches 
the  Government  in  the  sha|>e  of  revenue.  The  chief  district  otiicen, 
who  are  always  Europeans,  do  their  utmost  to  check  tliis,  and,  if 
they  are  able  and  vigilant  men,  aud  move  freely  among  the  people, 
may  succeed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I  fear  there  is  motv 
leakage  thau  is  generally  suspected,  aud  so  harassing  arc  these  re- 
settlements of  the  laud  that  I  greatly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  disturhing. 
old  arraugemeuts  wheu  working  fairly  well. 

I  will  agaiu  refer  to  the  Indian  laud  system.  My  present  object 
is  to  illustrate  tbe  inherent  difficulties  of  oil  kinds  of  dirccc  tax&iiun 
iu  ludia,  cveu  bu  simple  aud  aucieut  a  one  na  the  land  tax.  They  all 
require  ou  army  of  collectors,  they  all  involve  an  inquisition  into  a 
man's  ])rivatc  affairs  which  is  far  more  hateful  to  Asiatics  than 
Eurojieaus,  and,  above  all,  they  afford  unbounded  opportunity  for 
peculation  and  oppression.  All  these  vices  arc  rampant  in  tbe  Natin 
States.  They  existed  in  India  on  a  gigantic  scale  during  the  age  of 
I^fobammedan  rule,  and,  in  spito  of  the  best  efforts  of  tbe  Kugliiih 
officials,  who  are  as  a  rule  incorruptible  themselves,  they  still  exist, 
I  fear^  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  suspected.     I  could  not  otberwiso 
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ftrconnt  for  the  bitter  complaints  I  heard  in  some  places  as  io 
the  exactions  for  land  revenue.  I  emphasize  this  Kubjeet  more  fully, 
for  I  foresee  that  one  of  the  ^rcat  dangers  of  the  future  is  in  forcing 
on  India  the  Rtieal  and  economical  maxima  of  Kngland,  for  irhich  she 
is  quite  unprepared.  . 

It  is  now  time  that  I  shouid  deal  with  tlic  remedies  which  the 
educated  natives  propose  for  these  defects  of  British  adminitttratioa. 
X  won  surprised  to  fiud  so  general  au  agreement  both  as  to  tlie  evils 
laod  the  remedies.  At  Bombay,  Calcutta^  and  Madras,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  towns,  T  fuuud  somclhiiig  like  solidarity  of  opinion  on  the 
main  Hues  of  reform.  They  were  agreed  tiiat  the  chief  defects 
l<of  British  government  were  its  costliness,  its  tendency  to  subordinate 
Indian  to  Bnti.sh  intcre.^ts,  and  its  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  most 
,of  the  leading  and  highly  paid  posts  of  tlic  Govcrumcut.  At  some 
Ipoints  I  found  more  bitterness  of  feeling  than  at  others — probably 
race  antagonism  has  reached  its  maximum  at  Calcutta  and  its  miui- 
mum  at  Madras- — but  uowhcrc  did  I  find  much  violence  or  uurcasoD- 
abtcuess  of  opiuiou,  nor  auy  considerable  trace  uf  what  may  ))c  termed 
active  disloyalty.  The  educated  natives  have  uo  desire  to  get  rid  of 
British  rule;  they  admit  it  has  conferred  many  advautagcs  ou  India; 
they  know  that  the  elements  of  anarchy  would  soon  burst  out  afresh 
if  the  strong  hand  of  the  European  were  withdrawn ;  and,  above  all, 
r  they  know  well  that  India  would  soon  become  the  prize  of  some 
oreign  invader  if  her  weak  native  races  were  left  to  themselves. 
What  they  wish  is  not  to  overthrow  British  authority,  but  to  mould 
it  into  a  truer  Indiau  form,  and,  above  all,  to  get  a  substantial  shai'O 
of  t!ic  admiuistration  and  an  eOcctive  voice  in  determining  the  policy 
of  the  Ooverament. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  our  government 
has  been  a  paternal  despotism.  We  have  ruled  India  by  means 
of  a  European  bureaucracy,  recruited  from  Huglaud  through  the 
"  covenanted  civil  service,"  and  largely  supplcmeuted  in  India  by 
appointments  made  from  the  army  through  the  staff  corps,  and  from 
outside  civilians  usually  styled  "  uncovenautcd."  A  few  thousand 
British  oificers,  partly  civil  and  partly  military,  administer  the  afiairs 

tof  India,  subject  to  tlic  general  supervision  of  the  Viceroy  and  local 
Governors  sent  out  from  Kngland,  and,  in  the  lust  resort,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  aided  by  his  Council  at  home. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  without  descending  to  details,  that 
the  natives  of  India  have  very  little  power  of  iutlucucing  the  policy 
of  their  oyn\  country.  The  excuse  ofl'crcd  has  been  that  they  were 
not  fit  for  it,  and  before  Eu»;lish  education  entered  India  there  was 
much  to  he  said  for  this  view.  Certainly  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Jritish  ride  it  was  inipuasible  to  govern  except  through  an  autocratic 
^nd  military  furm  of  government.  The  cooutry  was  then  full  of 
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frccbootcrsj  tbags,  or  professional  murderers,  and  dacoit«,  or  pnw 
fcKsional  robbers,  irhose  trade  was  to  live  by  plunder ;  aud  uothioi 
bat  the  strong  baud  of  a  centralized  and  arbitrary  Government 
keep  the  peace. 

But  matters  hare  greatly  altered  of  late  yenra.  Edncation  is 
coming  in  with  a  flood.  English  ideas  of  liberty  and  polittcnl  right 
arc  spreading  fast.  A  free  native  Press,  of  considerable  abilUr,  » 
growing  up.  Besides,  tbo  country  is  becoming  ripe  for  a  more 
gentle  and  constitntional  mode  of  government.  The  old  robW 
tribes  have  died  out,  or  become  converted  into  peaceful  buaband- 
mcii.  No  country  in  the  world  is  safer  to  live  in  or  travel  in  than 
India.  I  do  not  deny  that  elements  of  disorder,  and  serious  one* 
too,  still  survive,  of  which  more  hereafter ;  b«t,  speaking  generally, 
the  time  has  come  for  an  extension  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
natives,  and  a  larger  admixture  of  the  best  of  them  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  main  reform  upon  which  the  natives  insist  is  the  elcetion  of 
representative  members  to  the  Legislative  Councils  of  India.  £acb 
local  Governor  has  a  Council,  and  so  has  the  Viceroy  of  India,  but 
their  powers  are  not  very  extensive,  and  they  can  be  overruled  in 
ease  of  need.  The  main  power  rests  with  the  Kiecutive,  wliich  is 
wholly  European  ;  yet  the  natives  do  not  at  present  propose  w> 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  but  they  wish  to  make  ihrir 
voice  fully  heard  in  the  Legislative  Councils,  and  they  claim  the 
power  of  diacn8sing:thc  Budget  aud  of  interpellating  the  Government 
on  questions  of  executive  adraiuistration. 

It  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  a  certain  number  of  native 
gentlemen  are  already  "  nomitiato<l  "  to  the  Ijcgislativc  Councils  by 
the  respective  Governors.  This  is  true,  and  the  selections  made  are 
usually  from  the  heads  of  the  native  communities ;  bat  it  is  said* 
with  truth,  that  men  who  owe  tlieir  position  to  the  favour  of  the 
Governor  are  not  so  apt  to  he  independent,  or  to  represent  truly 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  as  those  who  are  directly  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  They  nre  also  few  in  number,  and  are  ea^ly  overmled 
by  the  official  members.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  native  view 
is  reasonable,  lieprescntativc  members  would  make  native  opinion 
felt  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  Government.  It  is  often  in  tJie 
dark  as  to  what  the  natives  actually  wish,  and  sometimes  make* 
mistakes  in  ignorance.  Indeed,  there  is  maeb  misconception  on 
both  sides.  Native  criticism  is  often  unjnst  to  the  Government 
from  not  understanding  either  its  motives  or  its  actions.  There  is  a 
want  of  mutual  understanding  which  closer  contact  would  diB|icl. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  this  moderate  demand  might 
mUsj  conceded.  It  may  he  objected  that  the  dilhculty  is  to  fiu 
flb  ckctoral  body.     Certainly  the  mass  of  the  people  of   India  have 
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TTot  as  yet  the  faintest  idea  of  representative  government ;  but  there 
exist  in  ail  the  large  cities  the  rudiments  of  au  iutelligent  clccturatc. 
They  have  now,  thauks  to  Lord  Kipou,  a  ficbeme  of  municipal  govem- 
meut  in  operation ;  and  tht^se  town  councils,  nhich  arc  working 
fairly  well,  might  elect  the  representalire  members  to  the  Le^^islativc 
Councils. 

Tliere    also    exists    iu   India   a   considerable    body   of   university 

^^  graduate!),  which  is  rapidly  increasing^  and   this  would  also  afford  a 

B  basis  for  aa  intelligent  body  of  clccton;.     There  is  no  insuperable 

ditliculty  if  the  principle  be  admitted;    it  is  the  one  urgent  reform 

■  which  all  educated  natives  demand,  and  I  believe  it  is  as  much  ip 
our  true  interest  as  theirs  to  grant  it.  I  did  not  6nd  in  India  90 
strong  a  desire  for  represeutatiuu  in  the  Uritisii  Parliament  as  fur 
a  voice  in  the  Indian  Goverumeut.  The  natives  are  much,  im- 
pressed by  the  difficulty  of  getting  Hugliah  coustitncnciefc  to  return 
Indians;  yet  many  uf  them  feel  the  great  importance  of  having 
spokesmen  of  their  own  iu  the  House  uf  Commons^  and  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  when  they  beard  of  the  defeat  of  Lalmohun 
Ghoac  at  Deptford.      He  would  have  been  an. able  aud  useful  rcprc- 

PscQtatire  of  Indian  opinion  in  ]^arl,iainent;  and  certainly  it  is  most 
desirable  that  when  Indian  questions  arc  under  discussion  there 
should  be  rcprcsentatircs  of  the  views  held  by  the  native  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  the  official  class  of  Europeans,  who  arc 
always  well  represented  in  the  Uouee.  It  caouot  be  too  well  kuowu 
at  home  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  ofHcial  and 
native  opiniou  of  India,  and  not  a  little  friction  bctncca  them. 
The  impression  of  the  natives  is,  tliat  the  Hnglisb  otScials  &tand 
between  them  and  their  just  rights  aud  claims.  They  think  that 
they  keep  all  the  high  appoiutmeuLs  for  themselves  and  their 
relatives^  and  do  not  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Queen's 
^B  proclamation  when  the  old  East  India  Company  was  superseded. 
"  In  that  proclamaticn  it  was  stated  that  no  distinction  would  be 
made  between  race,  colour,  or  creed,  but  that  equal  privileges 
would  be  given  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  They 
allege  that  this  principle  has  not  been  acted  on,  and  that  the  chief 
hindrance  has  been  the  opposition  of  the  European  official  class.  J 
nm  not  giving  my  own  opinion  on  this  question,  but  am  stating 
what  I  found  to  be  a  universal  grievance  among  the  natives,  and 
it  is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  if  we  wish  to  keep  India  loyul  iu 
the  future.  1 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  such  complaint  is  made  of 
the  IJritish  nation.  There  is  a  strong  bcXicf  in  their  justice  aud 
good  faith,  and  the  constant  desire  of  the  Indiau  people  is  to  get 
access  to  them,  in  order  to  lay  their  complaints  before  that  august 
tribunal.     They   fully  believe   that   if   the   British  Parliament  and 
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people  were  made  acquainted  with  their  grievances  they 
remedy  tUcin.  It  is  almost  touching  to  see  the  stmplicitT  of 
&ith ;  and  certaiulj  I  do  think  it  is  ireli  worthy  of  considcnittoQ 
whether  we  could  uot  devise  some  constitutioual  way  by  which  Icidiaj 
might  find  legitimate  expressiou  ia  Parliament.  The  most  practictt 
means  suggested  tr)  me  was,  to  give  a  rcpresentatiTe  to  each  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  through  their  universitips  ;  the  electoral  body 
would  then  be  the  graduates  of  those  universities,  than  which  do 
better  exponents  could  be  found  of  the  aspirations  of  educated  India. 
In  close  connection  with  tJiis  lies  another  reform  urpcntly  ^ 
demanded  by  the  natives.  It  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  ludtaaj 
Council  in  Loudon.  That  body,  it  is  well  known,  was  appointed  all 
the  time  the  government  of  India  was  taken  over  by  the  Crown,  ia 
order  to  aasiat  the  Secretary  of  State  fur  India  with  a  trained  budy 
of  advisers.  '  It  numbers  fifteen,  and  ia  composed  of  emine 
members  of  the  Indian  service  on  their  return  home.  Originally  tt 
seemed  well  Btted  for  the  end  in  view.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  was  oAen  inexperienced  in  Indian  affairs,  and  could  exercise  iko 
efficient  control  over  the  complicated  machinery  of  Indian  adminis 
tration  without  the  gtiidauce  of  experts.  This  Council  supplied  Iht 
needed  guidance,  and  no  doubt  has  prevented  many  blunders  being 
made,  but  it  has  the  defect  of  accentuating  the  hnrcaucratic  gorcru- 
ment  of  India  and  strengthening  those  very  traditions  wliich  the 
Indian  people  arc  opposed  to.  It  ])revents  that  free  criticism  of  ttw 
methods  of  government  which  is  indispensable  for  the  reoaonl  of 
abuses.  It  ia  too  much  like  an  appeal  from  Cscsar  to  Augutkns, 
from  the  acting  bureaucracy  in  India  to  the  retired  bureaucracy 
in  London.  All  classes  in  India  object  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Indian  Council.  The  J^uropcans  allege  that  it  stereotypes  ptit 
methods  of  government,  even  when  these  are  discredited ;  that  it  is 
behind  the  age,  and  a  drag  on  modem  progress.  The  natives  all<  ' 
that  it  is  a  deadly  bar  to  their  advancement,  and  prevents  lUc 
Secretary  for  India  knowing  the  true  wishes  of  the  |>eoplo.  Their 
desire  is  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and  to  have  initead  it  star' 
Committee  of  Parliament  to  supervise  Indian  afi'airs  ;  if  that  be  ui^i 
done,  they  wish  the  admission  of  a  native  Indian  clement  on  the 
Council.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  last  request  is  the  most  pr.^  - 
cable.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Secretary  for  India,  in  onr  axs- 
shifting  political  arena,  to  hare  a  real  hold  of  the  reius  without  the 
aid  of  an  exj>erieuccd  Council ;  but  it  ia  equally  true  that  this  body 
can  never  do  full  justice  to  Indian  opinion  without  a  native  rcprr- 
sentative  clement.  I  understand  that  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Council,  by  the  tlicn  Mr.  Disraeli,  there  were  four  pUrca  reserved 
for  natives  of  India ;  if  so,  ii  was  n  piece  of  true  statesmanship,  and, 
had  it  been  acted  upon,  some  mistakes  wc  now  deplore  <such,  fur 
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sUnce,  as  the  last  Afghitn  War)  wouul  probably  not  have  occurred ; 

ut  it  18  not  too  late  to  remedy  it  now.  It  would  be  a  graceful  con- 
cession  to  the  Indian  popnlation  to  act  thuft^   and  elect  a  certain 

iroportion  of  the  Council  by  some  means  which  would  give  a  genuine 
representation  of  ihc  best  native  opinion,  and  I  think  that  the 
number  of  scats  placed  at  their  disposal  should  not  be  less  than  five, 
^t»r  say  one-third  of  the  Council.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  have  this 
ready  meuuH  of  acquainting  himself  with  Indian  opinion,  andj  when 

cccssary,  of  laying  it  before  Parliament. 
If  these  three  reforms  could  be  carried  out — viz.,  representation 
of  nativea  by  elcctiou  on  the  Legislative  Councils  of  India,  the 
return  of  a  few  members  directly  from  India  to  Parliament,  and  the 
tleetion  of  a  proportion  of  the  Indian  Council  in  London  by  the 
natives  of  India — I  bulicve  great  gowl  would  result.  We  should 
have  a  true  knowledge  of  what  India  wants,  and  our  policy  would  be 
moulded  into  forms  far  more  acceptable  to  the  people  than  it  is  at 
present.  Nor  are  these  reforms  iu  the  least  revolutionary.  They 
proceed  ou  the  old  English  Hues  of  gradual  progress,  and  in  the 
direction  of  representative  iustitntioiis  which  Knglaud,  the  mother  of 
free  parliaments,  must  act  ou,  all  the  world  over,  if  she  is  to  be  true 
to  herself. 

Next  to  theie  points — indeed,  T  may  »ay  in  the  same  category 
■with  them — is  the  demand  that  the  civil  service  should  be  opened 
on  fairer  terms  to  tho  natives  of  India.  As  matters  stand  at  present, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  natives  to  pass  the  examinations  in  Eng- 
land, which  are  indispensable  for  entering  the  covenanted  civil  service. 
The  age  was  lowered  some  years  ago,  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  Indian 
Secretary,  from  twenty-two  to  nineteen.  There  may  have  been  some 
good  reasons  for  this,  but  it  practically  closed  the  door  on  native 
candidates.  A  small  number  had  made  their  way  into  the  service  at 
the  older  age,  in  spite  of  the  great  diflicuUics  of  coming  to  England 
and  struggling  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language  ;  but  when 
the  age  was  lowered  to  nineteen,  it  was  found  virtually  impossible  to 
get  Indian  youths  pushed  through  their  education  iu  England  in 
lime  to  compete,  and  so  now  hardly  any  natives  enter  the  covenanted 
civil  service.  It  is  true  that  certain  appoiutments  are  611cd  up  in 
India  from  natives,  who  are  selected  for  fitness,  and  classed  among 
what  are  styled  "  statutory  civilians,"  but  the  higher  appointments 
arc  reserved  mainly  for  the  covenanted  eivil  service,  which  is  re- 
cruited from  England  through  the  channel  of  thcRc  annual  examina- 
tions. Now,  the  view  of  the  natives  is,  that  if  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion should  be  honestly  carried  out,  and  equal  facilities  given  to  all 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  rise  in  her  service,  there  should 
be  entrance  examinations  iu  ludia  as  well  aa  England. 
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In  that  caitc  the  youtli  of  India  would  not  have  the  enonnoot 
disadvantage  of  crossing  the  seas,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  and  competing  through  the  medium  of  a  fordjn 
tongue.  One  cannot  hut  feel  there  is  weight  in  this  argument,  and 
'  It  is  clear  that  in  some  way  the  entrance  must  be  made  easier  for 
the  natives.  I  think  few  who  understand  alt  sides  of  the  question 
would  consider  it  prudent  to  open  the  door  so  wide  that  an  examina- 
tion in  India  would  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  one  in  Kugland. 
Statesmen  must  face  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  not  art 
blindly  on  abstract  principles.  The  youth  of  India  mature  mart 
quickly  than  those  of  Kuropc.  An  Indian  lad  is  developed  at  sixteM 
as  far  as  a  ICuropean  at  nineteen,  and  he  mucli  sooner  reaches  bis 
full  powers,  and  has  much  less  outcome  in  ofter-Iifc.  Then  the 
memory  and  imitative  powers  are  very  strong  in  the  Indians,  bnl 
original  faculty  and  resource  in  times  of  difficulty  are  much  weaker. 
The  fact  that  a  handful  of  Knn^peana  govern  India  is  proof  that  tlu^ 
arc  a  much  stronger  race.  The  easy  conquests  of  the  Hindoos  \xj 
repeated  hostii  of  Mohammedan  invaders  from  Central  /Vsia  show  that 
the  race  is  deficient  in  martial  qnalities,  and  the  mere  addition  of 
Euroiiean  education  does  not  change  their  essential  character.  The 
quickest  of  the  Indian  races  are  the  Bengalees,  and  they  are  abo  tiie 
softest,  and  would  be  the  first  to  fall  imder  the  rule  of  stronger  races 
if  British  power  were  withdrawn. 

It  would  never  do  to  place  the  goveroment  of  India  in  the  hands 
of  the  weakest  races  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  simply  because  at  school 
age  they  have  the  quickest  memories  and  can  cram  more  easily  than 
a  European,  If  entrance  to  the  civil  service  were  to  be  on  pxrasdy 
equal  terms  in  India  as  in  England,  in  course  of  time  the  bulk  of 
the  posts  would  be  tilled  by  natives  drawn  from  thote  raoea  which 
have  never  been  dominant  in  the  peninsula,  and  who  wookl  not  be 
obeyed  by  the  stronger  and  more  martial  races,  such  aa  the  Stkha 
and  Mohammedans  in  the  North.  This  principle  of  entranise  bf 
examination  must  be  cautiously  applied,  but  undoubtedly  it  mnit  be 
extended  so  as  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  a  larger  number  cff 
Indian  youth.  It  was  a  great  mistake  lowering  the  age  for  examina- 
tion. An  increasing  number  of  natives  poaaeasing  force  of  chiuraeter 
were  entering  tbe  acrvice,  and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  RngJMd 
operated  as  a  aort  of  guarantee  for  peraonal  energy.  The  ■»^*'Tf^«fn 
given  in  England  imparted  a  bigber  conception  of  life,  and  pot,  so  to 
speak,  backbone  into  the  Hindoo  cbaraeter.  The  socoeaaAil  competi- 
tors were  not  nnvorthy  to  enter  on  the  race  on  equal  termi  viib 
English-boni  yoatb.  The  very  mimmnm  of  justice  that  can  now  be 
done  is  to  restove  the  age  to  where  it  atood  bcfnrr.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  senrke  in  ererr  way  that  older  and  loi^re  npcrieneed 
mea  aboald  enler  it.     At  present  the  youth  who  go  to  Ii^ia,  cv« 
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years  mrtncr  educatiou,  arc  uttJc  more 
mirl  they  are  suddenly  put  to  duties  requiring  kuowlc<1^e  of  life  aud 
expcrieuce  of  meu,  such  as  dischargiug  magisterial  duties  iu  the 
iaterior.  It  is  one  of  the  cryiug  eviU  of  our  ^stem  of  goverumenl 
that  such  exteusive  powers  are  committed  to  mere  youths.  The 
diEcipliiie  oi  humau  life,  and  experience  of  the  worlds  arc  more  valu- 
able ttmn  any  literary  acquirements  for  the  task  of  an  admijii&trator, 
and  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  enter  on  their  respon- 
sible duties  somewhat  later  in  life. 

Nothing  strikes  a  visitor  from  England  more  thau  the  youthfuluess 
of  the  Indian  administrators.  Duties  ai'c  performed  In  India  by  mcu 
of  thirty  which  devolve  upon  men  of  forty  or  fifty  at  home,  and  by 
the  age  of  forty  they  fill  posts  of  extraordinary  power  and  responsi^ 
bility  such  as  with  us  ouly  fall  to  the  lot  of  elderly  men  of  ripe 
experience.  It  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  service  if  all  stages 
could  be  pushed  back  a  little.  At  present,  civiliaus  may  retire  on 
full  pension  after  twcuty-fivc  years'  service,  of  which  twenty-one 
must  be  passed  iu  India ;  the  i*esult  is  that  India  lo»e8  the  services  of 
many  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  say  about  forty-six.  Of  course  the 
climate  is  very  trying  aud  enervating — mauy  break  down  aud  many 
die  before  that  age  is  reached ;  bat  where  there  arc  strength  and 
vigour,  as  one  sees  iu  many,  it  is  doubtful  policy  to  encourage  such 
early  retirement.  Any  change  tliat  tends  to  bring  into  the  service 
and  keep  there  men  of  riper  years  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  all 
concerned.  But  a  mere  change  of  age  for  the  competitive  examina- 
tion in  Kuglaud  will  not  fully  meet  the  native  demand  for  justice; 
they  feel  it  is  due  to  them  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  appointments 
should  be  competetl  for  in  India,  and  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
Bnglish  training  they  are  willing,  aud  indeed  propose,  that  their  youth 
when  successful  should  spend  two  years  iu  special  training  in  Kngland, 
as  our  own  successful  candidates  now  do.  Some  compromise  on  this 
point  must  be  arrived  at.  Perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  certain 
appointments  to  natives  of  the  numerous  provinces  of  India  by  exami- 
nations conducted  in  those  provinces,  and  restricted  Ui  natives  of 
them  alone,  that  so  the  difficulty  may  Im  avoided  of  all  the  prizes 
falling  to  the  races  with  the  quickest  memories,  but  deHcieut  in 
backboiie  aud  force  of  character.  Certainly  the  Puujaubecs  are  a 
much  sturdier  race  than  the  lleugatecs,  but  would  be  easily  beaten 
by  them  if  crammiug  were  the  ouly  test.  Our  object  should  be  to 
get  the  strougest  aud  most  upright  men  for  admiuistration,  and  to  do 
substantial  justice  to  the  various  races  of  India.  Some  plan  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  adopted.  There  are  special  posts  for  which  the 
natives  are  peculiarly  qualified,  such  as  judicial  ouca.  There  are 
now  some  excellent  native  judges,  admitted  by  all  to  l>c  equal  to 
JSuropcans.     The  Indian  mind  has  much  legal  acumen,  aud  there  is 
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room  for  a  large  extension  of  native  agency  in  this  direction.  There 
arc  other  appointments,  agnin,  requiring  rather  practical  powers  and 
forco  of  character,  for  which  Europeans  are  better  fitted.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  Hindoo  mind  lies  in  hair-splitting  and  subtle  distiuctiona, 
and  a  Kuropcau  who  can  neither  write  nor  speak  so  iluentiy  will 
often  be  a  safer  and  better  administrator.  Then  it  is  beyond  doabt 
that  iho  Eugliah  conception  of  truth  and  honesty  is  mnch  higher. 
The  lower  native  olUcials  are  constantly  charged  by  the  educated 
natives  themselves  with  being  corrupt;  but  they  allege  that  thi«  is 
owing  to  their  being  uneducated  and  badly  paid,  and  they  allege  that 
this  vice  will  not  be  fuuud  iu  high-class  men  who  have  enjoyed 
English  education  and  are  well  paid.  There  is  truth  in  this  view, 
for  most  of  tike  few  native  otficiuU  who  till  high  posts,  such  «a  the 
judges  of  the  High  Courts,  are  admitted  to  be  pure.  There  is  etidi 
a  thing  as  en/irU  tie  cor/m  in  all  professions,  and  if  natives  are 
judiciously  mixed  with  Europeans  in  the  highly  paid  services,  espe- 
cially after  being  in  England,  they  will  generally  imbibe  the  same 
honourable  ideas. 

The  true  policy  of  (rovcrnmcut  would  seem  to  be  to  make  appoint- 
ments according  to  fitness,  and  a  chief  clement  iu  the  fitness  mael 
be  honesty  and  force  of  character.  AVhcn  that  is  found  wanting, 
neither  native  nor  European  should  be  chosen.  It  is  nnhappity  true 
that  black  sheep  are  sometimes  found  even  among  Earopeau  officials, 
and  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  thftt  the  natives  believe  that  tone 
of  them  are  not  immaculate.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  our 
predomiuaace  in  India  than  the  spread  of  such  a  belief.  Prestige 
iu  its  be^t  sense  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  India.  AVe  hold  oar 
position  there  because  in  the  main  the  natives  believe  u*  to  be 
upright  and  courageous.  They  hear  with  mnch  that  is  distasteful 
to  them  so  long  as  they  sec  nc  possess  thcAC  imperial  qualities,  bat 
let  that  belief  disap^x^ar  and  no  force  that  we  pocsesa  will  bold 
India.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that  where  wcit- 
founded  suspicions  of  corruption  exist  the  nidves  shonld  have  the 
power  of  interpellating  the  Exccntive,  and  demanding  an  inquiry. 
It  is  clear  that,  if  we  object  to  the  large  introduction  of  the  native 
element  on  the  ground  of  this  danger,  we  must  like  Ciesar'a  wife  be 
above  suspicion.  Before  passing  from  this  branch  of  the  tabjee^ 
I  would  remark  that  the  posts  most  exposed  to  this  temptation  an 
those  of  Ilcsidcnts  at  Native  Courts.  The  semi-independexit  princes, 
who  still  rule  over  fully  fifty  miUioos  of  natives,  aU  hara  Brittsb 
Residents  attached  to  their  Courts^  who  enjoy  large  powers  azid 
snperriso  their  foreign  relations.  At  most  Naiire  Cunrts  L'omipticm 
and  bribery  are  matters  of  course,  aud»  noleas  men  of  stem  prind{)4r 
arc  selected  for  these  posts,  indocnccs  not  of  the  highest  are  aare 
to  l>c  brought   to  bear  upon  them.      It  is   in   this  direetion  tiat 
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native  suspicion  points,  nnd  it  is  here  that  strict  nattrhfiilncss  must 
be  observed  if  the  British  name  i^  to  mniotuin  its  proud  position. 

I  cannot  forbear  addiug  here  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 
civil  service  is  not  what  it  once  was.  It  is  alleged  that  a  rougher 
find  lew  gentlemanly  class  of  men  enter  it  ilian  in  the  old  days; 
that  they  take  less  interest  in  the  natives  of  ludta,  and  aim  more  at 
savitig  money  and  leaving  the  country  with  their  pensions  as  sooii 
as  llipy  can.  The  natives  allegp,  with  some  truth,  that  the 
J^uropcans  do  not  settle  in  their  country,  or  in  any  sense  make  it 
their  home;  tliat  they  are  mere  birds  of  passage,  and  have  not 
even  the  same  interest  in  the  country  that  the  old  Kast  India 
Company's  servants  hod.  The  facilities  of  communication  with 
Europe,  and  the  frequent  furloughs,  lead  to  constant  coming  nnd 
going,  and  keep  up  in  the  miuds  of  the  oFficirtl  class  the  feeling 
that  they  arc  exiled  from  home,  and  must  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tlic  old  East  India  servants  seldom  visited  England,  and  often  lived 

I  and  died  in  India,  making  it  their  home.  All  that  is  changed 
non*.  The  European  officials  have  usually  thctr  families  in 
England,  their  heart  is  there,  and  they  count  the  days  till  they  can 
see  then)  again.  Tlie  natives  complain  that  this  gives  a  provisional 
and  ever-changing  character  to  British  administration  ;  that  it  laeka 
stability,  and  is  not  adequately  identified  with  the  country;  and  it 
U  otic  of  their  strongest  reasons  for  holding  that  we  must  gradnally 
replace  Europe&n  by  native  agency  as  fast  as  the  people  arc  educated 

[np  to  it. 

Another  complaint  which  they  make  of  our  system  is  that  the 
oSicials  are  incessantly  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  seldom 
remain   loug  enough   to    gain  personal    knowledge  of  the   people. 

I  Sometimes  a  grievous  mistake  is  made  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
an  oHicial ;  but  he  goes  to  another  place  before   he  is  made  to  feel 

I  the  conscfiucnces  of  his  error,  and  so  the  sense  of  respou&ibility  is 
weakened,  and  there  is  no  cflfectual  check  against  proved  incapacity. 
In  times  of  scarcity  or  famine  a  mistake  made  by  a  dUtrict  officer 
may  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people.  A  wrong  view  taken 
at  head-quarters,  as  happened  once  in  Orissa  and  once  iu  the  Xorth- 
Wcst   Provinces,  may  cost  the   lives   of  millions,  as   it    did  in   l»oth 

t these  instances;  yet  from  the  constant  liliifting  of  officers  these 
terrible  lessons  do  not  proilucc  their  proper  fruit.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  who  is  to  blame  when  gigantic  mistakes  are  made. 
The  pieces  on  the  chess-board  are  always  being  moved  from  place 
to  place,  and  an  impersonal  "  Department "  hides  behind  an  im- 
penetrable veil  the  mistakes  and  even  the  grave  faults  of  individual 
II     ctficers, 

^p     Unless  we  take  iuto  account  the  whole  working   of  the  burcau- 
^^cratic  machinery  of  the  Indian  Government,  wo  shall   not  do  justice 
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to  the  native  complaints  of  its  iaefficiency.  Neither  shuU  «e 
tecof;mzG  ho\r  right  it  is  that  a  larger  devolution  of  its  funotioiui  bttj 
made  apou  the  aatires  themselves.  Hindoo  utlicisU  have  wt  iataiWs 
to  i[Upf}ort  al)roa,d  ;  they  prefer  living  and  <lying  iu  their  own  ntXit 
place;  they  invest  their  savings  at  home,  and  the  wealth  that  th 
acquire  fertilizta  llieir  country.  It  is  no  wondrr,  therefore, 
they  eall  fur  a  change  in  our  system,  and  though  it  be  true  thac  this 
change  can  only  be  made  gradually  and  with  many  preeantions 
against  abut^e,  yet  it  is  certain  to  come,  and  it  is  far  better  that  it 
come  with  a  good  grace  from  ourselves  than  be  wreiiclted  from  us, 
as  it  may  be  in  some  time  of  sore  trouble. 

Before  parting  from  this  brauch  of  the  subject,  1  must  refer  to 
one  more  complaint  brought  by  the  natives  against  our  admiuiatratiTo 
machinery.  I  allude  to  the  annual  migration  of  the  Supreme  Govero- 
mcnt  to  Simla  during  the  hot  season,  and  of  the  li>cnl  Guveraments 
to  their  respective  hill-stations.  This  practice  only  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Lawrence,  but  is  now  an  integral  part  of  our  syitlem  i 
government.  The  hot  weather  last*  fur  six  or  eight  months,  and 
very  trying  to  Europeans ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  hill*  is  dclighifal 
*aiid  bracing,  and  enables  white  men  to  enjoy  much  better  health, 
and  to  pcrfurm  more  work  than  i»  possible  ou  the  plains.  After  the 
deaths  of  Lonl  Dathousie,  Lord  Canning,  and  others,  due  very  much 
to  the  effects  of  climate,  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  wise  to  wtod, 
middle-aged  men  from  England  to  live  in  such  a  climate  as  Bengit 
during  the  hot  season,  especially  when  railways  had  brought  tlie  hill- 
stations  witliin  easy  reach,  and  the  important  decision  waa  takca  to 
make  Simla  the  scat  of  the  A'iccroy  during  the  hot  weather.  The 
local  Governments  soon  followed  suit,  and  the  chief  officials  went 
along  with  them.  Delightful  summer  abodes  now  crown  tbo  raiioai 
hil[-5tatious  cif  India,  and  those  who  resort  to  them  enjoy  aa 
impro\*ed  European  climate  even  under  a  tropical  sun.  Yet  this 
salubrious  change  is  not  without  grave  drawbacks:  it  removes  the 
high-class  Europeans  from  touch  with  the  native  ]X}pulat40D«  and 
surrounds  the  Viceroy  and  Governors  during  more  than  half  the  year 
with  an  exclusively  official  element.  At  a  conference  I  had  witli  rfw 
Uritish  Indian  Association  at  Calcutta,  it  was  likened  to  Mr.  Gbd- 
stonc  directiug  the  policy  of  England  from  the  Ririera;  the  com- 
parison is  by  no  means  far-fetched.  The  whole  tendency  of  such  i 
life  is  to  iitolatc  the  governing  class  from  the  governed  ;  as  was  ooce 
aaid  of  the  Huuie  of  Lords,  *'  they  are  up  in  a  baUoon  "  and  out  of 
sonnd  or  hearing  of  common  humanity.  It  also  leads  to  tbe  groal 
maltiplicalion  of  written  reports.  Governmcut  being  rcmored  tnm 
contact  with  the  district  officers,  a  voluminous  correspondence  has  to 
be  kept  up,  and  matters  often  occupy  mouths  of  discusakro  whtch 
niigfat   be   ftt'ttteil   in   a  few   minuter  *'  \Uh   voce."      1   brail  r.ii  alt 
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hands  of  the  enormous  increase  of  report- writing  in  India,  and  of 
the  pernicious  effect  it  had  on  the  usefulness  of  the  district  ofBcers ; 
men  who  should  be  moving  about  among  the  natives,  seeing  with 
their  own  eyes  and  hearing  with  their  own  ears,  were  tied  to 
their  desks  all  day,  iilling  up  reams  of  paper  with  lengthened 
despatches. 

The  practice  of  despatch-writing  has  grown  to  be  a  fine  art  in  India; 
but  as  it  has  grown  so  has  the  far  more  important  art  of  moving 
about  in  the  districts  and  keeping  touch  with  the  natives  declined. 
In  the  old  East  India  Company's  days  there  was  far  less  letter- 
writing  and  more  personal  intercourse  with  the  natives.  In  trying 
to  supervise  the  action  of  district  officers,  we  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  reduced  our  officials  too  much  to  the  level  of  clerks  of 
a  Government  Department.  The  personal  touch  of  a  strong  man 
counts  for  far  more  among  Asiatics  than  with  us,  and,  what  with 
the  hill-stations  and  endless  despatch-writing,  the  European  chie& 
are  becoming  invisible  to  the  natives,  and  losing  that  magical  power 
of  personal  Influence  which  distinguished  our  early  administrators, 
and  helped  not  a  little  to  create  the  empire. 

Sfwie  further  remarks  on  the  condition  of  India  I  must  reserve 
for  a  following  article. 

Samuel   Smith. 


THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHERHOOD: 
A  FIGHT  FOR  ART. 


III. 


MY  plans  henceforth  were  steadily  made  with  a  view  to  bringing 
to  a  conclusion  work  already  on  hand,  in  order  to  obtain 
freedom  for  my  Eastern  projects ;  yet  now  that  the  keen  pressure  of 
economical  considerations  (which  had  made  me  agree  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  group  of  sheep  in  "The  Hireling  Shepherd'*)  was 
removed,  I  was  disposed  to  make  an  original  picture  for  the  commis- 
sion, and  when  I  made  this  proposal  to  Mr.  Maude  he  agreed  to  it 
without  hesitation.  My  friends,  the  Martineaus,  had  entertained  me 
at  Fairlight,  and  I  longed  to  make  one  of  the  lovely  landscapes  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  scene  of  my  subject.  About  this  time  I  had 
the  happiness  to  meet  Edward  Lear,  and  we  agreed  to  take  lodgings 
together  near  Hastings  and  to  paint  in  company.  Accordingly,  we 
were  established  in  August  at  Clive  Vale  Farm,  and  for  the  first 
week  he  came  with  me  to  the  cliflf,  painting  at  my  side,  singing  very 
often,  telling  stories  of  his  many  wanderings  when  our  attention  was 
sufficiently  disengaged  to  do  so,  talking  of  future  plans  for  tracking  the 
footsteps  of  great  heroes,  and  exercising  me  in  Italian  continually,  as 
a  preparation  for  my  journcyings.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  days,  the 
heavenly  weather  we  began  with  was  broken  up,  and  although  this 
disturbance  passed  away,  the  interval  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
storms,  causing  doubtful  opportunities  for  out-of-door  wort.  One 
calm  morning,  on  arriving  at  my  cliff,  there  was  so  thick  a  sea-mist 
that  I  could  not  see  the  distance.  Leaving  my  picture-case  still  closed, 
I  spread  my  rug  and  took  out  a  little  book  to  read.  I  was  disturbed 
by  advancing  footsteps,  and  on  looking  up,  a  visitor,  declared  to  be  a 
painter  by  canvas  and  portentous  easel  in  hand,  was  close  tipon  me. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  encourage  interruptions,  I  resumed  my  study. 
Soon  my  brother  of  the  brush  stood  behind,  challenging  me  with  "  A 
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morniug ! "  I  said,  somewhat  curtly,  that  it  vaa  DOt  much  to  my 
taste,  but  my  vUitor  remaiued.  ITc  ioquircil  whether  I  was  making 
a  sketch  of  the  spot  iu  oil  or  water,  kc.  &c.,  and  I  returued  that  I 
was  tryiuj?  my  haud,  when  the  weather  permitted,  with  oil-colours. 
He  persevered,  until  1  thought  myself  rude  in  my  reserve.  He 
chattered  oa^  that  mauy  distinguished  artists  had  beeu  workiu^  ia 
the  ucighbourhood  lately.  Cliut  had  only  left  last  week.  Bid  I 
kuow  bim  ?  "  Yes,  I  do  by  uame,"  I  replied.  Tom  Dauby  had 
also  been  sketching  there.  "  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  "  Yea ;  indeed,  I 
am  happy  in  being  the  possessor  of  a  picture  by  him  in  my  small  and 
choice  collection/'  I  said.  At  this  his  opinion  of  mc  seemed  to  grow, 
and  he  talked  long  of  other  celebrated  artists  and  of  what  they  were 
doing,  not  at  all  discouraged  by  my  show  of  desire  to  continue  my 
reading.  At  last,  to  escape  the  charge  of  being  a  downright  bear,  I 
remarked  that  painters  recently  appeared  to  make  a  greater  point  of 
working  direct  from  Nature.  "  Y'es,"  he  replied,  "all  but  the 
Pre-llaphaelites."  "Oh!  I  have  beeu  given  to  understand,"  I 
said,  "  that  they  make  a  principle  of  doing  everything  from 
ature."  "  That's  their  humbug ;  they  try  to  make  ignorant 
people  believe  it;  but  iu  fact  they  do  everything  iu  their  own 
studios.*'  At  this  I  looked  fully  up  from  my  book,  aud  said : 
"  Well,  of  course  I  don't  know — how  should  I  ?  But  1  have 
heard  it  stated  «o  positively,  that,  whatever  their  failings  aud 
incapacity,  they  do  give  themselves  the  chance  of  getting  at  truth  by 
going  to  the  fountainhead,  that  your  assurance  to  the  contrary  sur- 
rises  me.  May  1  ask  whether  you  speak  this  from  hearsay  or  from 
our  own  knowledge? — One  second,"  I  added.  "I  was  really 
ade  to  believe  that  Millais  and  Hunt,  with  CuUins,  were  living 
together  last  summer  in  Surrey,  and  that  there  they  painted  the 
'  Ophelia,'  *  The  Huguenot,*  aud  *  The  llircliug  Shepherd,'  which  were 
in  the  Academy  this  year."  "  Nut  a  word  of  truth  in  it,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  have  been  entirely  imposed  upon.  I  kuow  them  as  well  as  I 
know  myself."  "  Personally  V"  I  asked,  looking  6xedly  at  him.  "Yes," 
be  said  ;  "  and  they  are  all  thorough  charlatans.  Don't  you  know  how 
they  do  their  landscapes  ?  I  will  tell  you.  I've  seen  them  do  it.  When 
they  want  to  paiut  a  tree  they  have  one  single  leaf  brought  to  them, 
and  a  piece  of  the  bark,  and  they  go  on  repeating  these  mitil  tlicy  have 
completed  their  Brummagem  tree.  They  paint  a  field  iu  the  same 
manucr,  repcatiug  one  siuglc  blade  of  grass  until  the  whole  space  is 
covered ;  and  tliey  call  that  Nature."  "  By  Jupiter  I"  1  ejaculated.  *'  I 
am  quite  surpruscd  to  learn  that  they  are  such  barefaced,  impostors." 
Aud  my  vii^itor  wished  mo  again  ''Good  morning,"  sayiug  that  he 
as  glad  he  bad  been  able  to  undeceive  me;  and  called  out  as  he 
alkcd  away  to  a  cottage  up  the  glen,  where  he  was  painting : 
"  You  mav  take  mv  word  for  that,"   His  word  for  it !    It  was  at  firat- 
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hand  too,  and  qnitc  as  good  as  "  the  very  beat  authority  "  often 
and  still  quoted  for  euforcemeDt  of  conclusions.      I   never  sav  hin 
any  more,  or  I  might  have  become  much  wiser. 

In  the  intervals  of  my  attention  to  the  picture  from   the  cliff,  I 
commenced  the  little  landscape  of  *'  Fairlight  Downs."    "  The  Stnjed 
Sheep  "  was  finished  only  when  the  equinoctial  gales  and  their  soite 
of  rains  and  wind  had  often  marred  the  day's    work,  and  my  exte: 
sion  of  the  original  purpose  in  the  picture  had    proved  not  so  slig! 
an  addition  of  work  as  I  had  contemplated  ;  so  that  my  rent  at  homi 
the  bills  at    my  Kairlight    lodgings,  and  the   cost  of  materials  ani 
carriage  had  exceeded  the  price  (70  guineas)  which  was  to  be  paid  fi 
the  picture.      I  had  finished  my  last  sheep  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rai: 
Altogether  I  was   in   low  spirits  when    1   returned  to  town,  and  1 
dreaded  to  look  at  my  work  lest  it  should  be  disappointing, 
some  three  or  four  days,  however,  I  opened  the  box,  and  was  relic 
to    find    how  far    it    represented    all    my    intention.     I    wrote 
Mr.  Charles  Maude^  telling  him    that   T  had   given  the   addition 
inches  to  the  canvas  solely   for  my   own  satisfaction ;  that   I 
intended  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  it,  but  that   having  fotmd 
it  resulted  in  costing  me  so  much  extra  work,   I  wondered    whcthi 
he  would  be  shocked  at  my  proposing  that,  after  all,  I   shonUl    maki 
the  repetition  of  the  group  of  sheep  in  "  The    Hireling    Shepherd,' 
as  at  first  proposed,  and  that  I  should  have  **  The   Strayed   Sheqi 
to   sell   independently.       This  was  suggested,  however,  with   a  fall 
acknowledgment    of    his   claim   upon   the  painting    for   the    price 
agreed  npon.     He  generously  admitted  my  right  to  larger  remaneri' 
tion,  and  oflercd  .£120,  which  I  gratefully  accepted.     To  the  piclisrc; 
later,  was  awarded  the  .£G0  prize  at  Birmingham. 

This  little  picture,  with  the  portrait  of  the  young  Welsh  tumtr 
afterwards  Canon  Jeukyus,  entitled  **  New  College  Cloisters,"  and  th 
"  Claudio  and  Isabella, '  were  my  contributions  for  1853.  Kgg  had| 
watched  the  last  with  the  greatest  kiudness  and  interest  from  thi 
beginning.  He  agreed  that  I  should  be  right  in  putting  it  axidoj 
whenever  there  was  opportunity  of  doing  larger  work.  On  th 
Sunday  before  opening-day  he  came,  telling  me  that  it  had  obtained 
an  excellent  place  in  the  first  room.  Further,  that  on  the  morniag 
of  the  dinner  it  waa  much  discussed  and  had  won  many  warm 
admirers  ;  that  Lord  Grosvenor — I  write  entirely  from  memorr — 
did  not  profess  to  like  the  school  or  this  pictiue  himself,  hut  that 
one  of  bis  friends  approved  it  so  much  that  if  it  could  be  bought 
for  300  guineas^  his  Lordship  would  purchaac  it  as  a  present. 
Dgg  urged  then  that  I  should  take  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
fair  price  for  my  work,  saying  that  he  would  cheerfuUr  wait  ray 
convenience  for  the  picture  of  a  single  figure  for  the  i"25  he  li»(l 
paid  to  me ;   but   I  said,    "  I    shall    do  no  such    thing,    my    d 
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iend.  When  I  began  the  picture  the  market  vrtlut!  of  the  wnrk 
was  proved  not  to  be  fifty  guineas — not  more  than  twenty-five.  Hail 
you  not  come  forward  with  an  offer  of  this,  the  picture  would  never 
have  been  done  at  all.  If  it  had  not  been  put  by  for  myconreuienee, 
here  would  have  been  just  the  same  temper  towards  it  as  was  shown 
other  works  of  mine.'  He  pressed  his  point  until  I  affected 
indignation,  a*id  added:  "  Yuu  little  know  what  an  obstinate  dragon 
1  am  when  thorouglily  provoked.  The  picture  is  yours,  sir,  and 
nobwly  else's.  You  may  do  what  yon  like  with  it.  Pray,  assure 
Lord  Grosvenor  that  1  am  truly  flattered  by  his  intention,  but  that 
I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  possession  of  the  picture." 
Afterwards  F.gg  asked  me  to  come  and  have  a  little  dinner  with  bini 
alone  at  Greenwich,  "to  make  it  up.'*  He  made  a  speech,  and  I 
returned  thanks  to  him  as  my  patron.  And  some  three  years  later,  1 
was  amiable  enough  to  receive  an  old-fashioned  sideboard  which  had 
Iwen  turned  out  of  Kensingtou  Palace,  and  which  he  had  wisely 
rescued  ;  and  we  remained  the  dearest  friends  till  he  died.  How  I 
love  now  to  call  up  his  handsome,  kindly  face  !  I  ought  here  to 
add,  that  a  few  nights  after  my  interview  with  the  artist  who  had 
onginally  given  me  a  commission  and  had  then  withdr.iwn  it,  he  and 
Egg  were  at  another  artist's  house,  and  I  was  told  by  a  third 
non  present  (never  by  Kgg)  that  he  began  saying  to  all : 
'•'  Yonng  Hunt  called  on  mc  the  other  morning,  asserting  that  I  had 
given  him  a  commission  for  fifty  guineas,  but  I  soon  told  him  that  I 
had  never  done  so ;  and  he  showed  me  some  designs,  wbicli  I 
declared  to  him  candidly  were  odious  and  full  of  affectation."  At 
this  Egg  said  "  Stop!"  And  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  table,  he 
wont  round  to  nearly  every  guest,  asking,  "  Were  you  not  at 
I Forstcr's    two    years    ago    with  Charlea    Reade  ? "      When  all  had 

fTcmcrabcrcd,  he  weut  on  :  "  Did or  did  he  not  come  in,  boasting 

that  he  had  asked  Hunt  to  paint  a  picture  of  one  or  two  figures  for 
fifty  guineas  ?  "  Egg  would  have  no  evasions,  and  every  one  remem- 
bered the  eircumstance.  "  As  for  the  rest,"  he  added,  "  Hunt 
brought  the  drawings  from  you  to  mc,  and  I  declared  they  were 
admirable,  and  I  have   persuaded    him    to  commence  the  'Claadio 

and  Is-ibella/  and   you  shall   all  judge   of  it  in  time."     was 

silenced,  but  he  never  forgave  mc.  Men  don't  when  they  hare  done 
you  an  injustice,  or  even  a  deliberative  rudeness. 

Millais  that  year  had  his  great  picture  of  "  The  Order  of 
Release."  The  art  critic  in  the  Timet  had  been  removed,  and  Tom 
Taylor  was  put  in  his  place.  Gradually  the  whole  world  was  turning 
round,  but  orarles  had  to  guard  themselves  from  suspicion  of  too 
sudden  a  conversion.  In  the  press  of  people  on  the  first  day  I  was 
near  a  group  of  very  authoritative  critics  of  the  loud-talking  kind.  One 
VAs  f  ronitnent  who  bad  scrupled  at  nothing  to  oppose  us,  giving,  iu 
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'  tlie  iotcrvals  of  the  Kxhibition,  informatioD  to  the  public  of  our  doiDjp 
for  the  forthcotniag  jear,  entirely  opposed  to  tratb.  Lie  wa« 
accosted  ^itli,  *'  AVeil ;  it  seems  aa  though  the  P.R.D.  were 
looking  up. "  And  he  replied,  **  Yes ;  MlUais  is  decidedly  comiog 
forirard ;  but  I  hate  his  fullowers  t  *'  The  chance  shot — for  Be 
did  uot  kuow  me — could  not  have  becu  better  directed,  and  it 
brought  into  greater  distiuctness  the  need  of  proving  that  P-R.B.-iMn 
was  of  wide  application,  and  that  each  expounder  of  ita  principles 
could  fiud  rcgious  for  enttrpris-e  which  would  show  even  to  the  least 
reHcctivc,  that  amongst  the  originators  there  was  no  following  of  one 
by  the  other.  I  began,  therefore,  to  declare  more  opeuly  my 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  long-coiicciycd  plan  of  going  to  the 
Kast.  ^ly  good  friend  Mr.  Combe  had  from  the  first  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  project.  AVe  haii  talked  of  it  in  many  a 
ramble  across  Port  Meadow,  about  the  C'hirwcll,  and  over  Abingdon 
and  Shotovcr ;  and  he  then  almost  hoped  to  coroc  out  to  me  for  a 
time  to  Palestine. 

And  now  I  was  able  to  get  partly  out  of  debt.  I  paid  back  thd 
■LOney  advanced  me  by  my  generous  frieud  Millais,  and  I  gara 
tuatalmeuts  to  my  landlady,  who  could  not  be  perauadcd  to  receivt 
at  once  the  whole  of  the  sum  which  I  owed,  fearing  that  I  wai 
iuconveuiencing  myself.  How  oficu  I  hud  suffered  almost  unbear- 
able pain  at  passing  her  and  her  husband,  week  after  week,  without 
being  able  cveu  to  talk  of  annulling  my  dcbtl  1  was  now  painting 
etcadily  at  "The  Light  of  the  ^Vorld."  The  window  which  bad 
before  served  mo  for  sunlight  now  monthly  allowed  me  to  reccire 
moonlight  upon  the  little  group  of  objects  that  were  placed  to  help 
me  paiut  the  cUect  of  the  luntcrn-light  mixing  with  that  of  the 
silvery  night.  The  ivy  I  had  already  paiutcd,  aud  the  long  grass 
and  weeds  were  completed;  but  I  had  made  up  au  imitation  door 
with  adjuncts,  and  had  placed  a  lay>ligurc  for  the  drapery,  with  the 
lantern  to  shine  upon  it  duly ;  in  the  day  I  could  screen  out  the 
suu,  and  at  night  I  removed  the  blinds  to  let  in  the  moou.  A 
boai'd  in  the  balcony  was  so  adjusted  that  from  the  street  scarcely 
anything  could  be  seen  through  this  window,  the  other  lit  luy 
canvas  by  day;  by  night  the  Venetians  were  ofien  not  quite  down 
enough  to  hide  me  and  the  easel  completely.  1  would  ait  at  my 
work  from  eight  or  nine  p.m.  till  four  a.m.,  and  this  I  continued 
till  the  moou  no  longer  suited.  This  went  on  for  some  months. 
Once,  riding  home  on  the  omnibus  to  Chelsea,  the  driver  was  talking 
about  the  characters  of  an  eccentric  kind  peculiar  to  the  neighbour- 
hood; aud  having  spoken  with  amusement  of  Carlyle^-of  his  *taid 
aspect  aud  his  slow  gait — he  added  he  had  been  told  "  ox  how  he  got 
his  living  by  teaching  people  to  write."  "  But  I'll  ahow  you  a 
queerer  character  than  all,  if  you're  coming  round  the  cofucr,"  he 
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Trent  on.  "  You  can  see  him  ttcU  from  the  'has  ;  he  is  a  cove  in  the 
first  floor  OS  has  a  something  standing  all  night  at  one  winder,  while 
he  sits  down  at  the  otlicr,  or  stands,  and  seemingly  is  a-drawing  of  it. 
He  doea  not  go  to  bed  like  other  Christians,  but  stays  long  after  the 
last  'bus  has  come  in :  and,  as  the  perlicc  tells  us,  when  the  clock 
strikes  four  out  goes  the  gas,  down  cornea  the  gemman,  opens  the 
street-door,  runs  down  Cheync  Walk  as  bard  as  he  can  pelt,  and  when 
be  gets  to  the  end  be  turns  and  runs  back  again,  opens  his  door,  goes 
in,  and  nobody  sees  uo  more  of  him,"  But  that  night  the  "  cove  " 
was  not  there,  as  it  turned  out,  and  the  driver  said,  with  disappoint- 
ment, "Ah  !   it's  unlucky;  this  ain't  one  o'  his  nights." 

AVhile  I  was  working  thus.  Egg  came  about  a  design  of  "  The 
Awakened  Conscience  "  which  he  had  greatly  approved.  I  had  been 
icd  to  it  by  the  beautiful  verse  in  Proverbs,  "  As  he  that  taketh. 
away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  so  is  ho  that  singeth  songs  to  a 
beavy  heart/'  when  I  was  seeking  for  a  material  interpretation  of 
the  idea  in  "The  Light  of  the  World,"  Egg  had  been  speaking  of  it 
to  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Fairbaim,  and  tlie  latter  took  so  much 
interest  in  the  subject  that  soon  he  commissioned  me  to  fiDish  the 
picture  for  him,  "Without  the  support  of  a  patron,  I  could  not,  in  laj 
still  precarious  position,  venture  to  complete  it.  I  did  this  with  "  The 
Light  of  the  World  "  just  finished,  and  while  I  was  making  my 
arrangements  for  travel.  My  good  frieud  Egg  urged  me  carcfaUy  to 
reconsider  this  resolution  to  go  abroad :  he  insisted  that  it  was  only 
After  a  tott  great  and  long  struggle  tliat  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
Tecognitiou ;  that  now  there  was  an  excellent  prospect  for  me;  that 
the  world  must  he  taken  as  it  was,  and  that  it  would  hold  to  the 
fashion  that  a  painter,  once  known,  should  be  accommodating  enough 
to  keep  to  one  class  of  subjects  and  character  of  work,  so  that  there 
should  he  no  diificulty  in  distinguishing  his  productions.  It  was 
conducive  too,  to  a  man's  fortune,  to  be  en  evidence.  He  knew  of 
cases  where  men,  changing  their  subjects,  and  being  away  for  a  time, 
had  to  begin  the  battle  all  over  again.  "  How  do  you  know,"  be 
said,  "  it  would  not  bo  so  with  you  ?  And  that  ia  assuming  that  the 
untried  diflicntties  alone  would  not  prevent  you  from  making  a 
success  of  your  experiment." 

My  answer  was  that  I  regarded  the  fashion  he  spoke  of  as  a  very 
nnwholeaome  one  in  its  iufluence  on  English  Art,  and  that  even 
hitherto  my  own  practice  had  ignored  it  greatly,  iuasmuch  as  1  bad 
already  painted  pictures  of  very  varying  subjects  and  sentiments ;  that 
an  artist  sthonld  not  be  limited  in  his  interests;  that  he  ought  to  find 
the  world  brimful  of  novel  beauty  and  harmony  even  In  sceocs  which 
on  the  surface  looked  very  diverse ;  and  that  he  should  devote  himself 
to  exemplifying  the  extent  uf  this  all-pervading  perfection.  To  the 
argument  that  I  should  go  only  for  a  few  months  to  make  sketches, 
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and  come  back  to  paint  from  these,  I  demurred    that   others  harf 
done    this — Roberts  to  wit,  and  Wilkic    bad    intended    to    do  •©; 
that   I  was  convinced  the  aketchcs  bj  the  latter  would  have  bad  no 
great   purpose  had    he  lived   to  make   use  of   them    for    picturea. 
Further,  I  explained  that  I  had   an    earncBt   desire  to  illustrate  the 
greatest  of  all  histories  \  that   ia   my   teens  I  had  read  Volncy  and 
Voltaire,  and  these,  with  Byron   and  Shelley  and  the  "  Vestigea  of 
Creation"  later,  had  quite  converted  me  to  Materialism.     "  Had  I 
been  wiser/'  I  said,  "  I  should  have  gained  the  good  and  not  the  evil 
from  the  independent  study  of  these  thinkers  and  poets.     Now  I  am  a 
freethinker  more  than  when  I  dubbed  myself  specially  »o,  because  I 
am  firce  from  bondage   to  incredulous  as  mucli  as  to  conventional 
dictators.    There  arc  arguments  in  Materialism  itself  which  are  con- 
vincing to  me  of  future  life,  and  therefore  of  future  purpose,  and  of  the 
service  of  souls  made  perfect  by  previous  training.     I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Father  of  all  has  not  left  U9 — made  as  we  are  with  infiuite  care  and 
thought,  with   intelligence  to  understand  this,   with  the   carefully 
8tored-up  inheritance  of  all  our  predecessors  in  faculties,  hopes,  and 
higher  love,  advancing  so  slowly  to  the  dream  of  heavenly  perfection 
from    such   a  remote   beginnings  bewildering   in  its   iuhuity — only 
to  disappear  in   the  black  abyss.     "What  an  impotent  conclusion  \ 
For    mC|  this   would  be    aimless  mockery  !     The  inheritance   that 
the  Greatest  of  the  sons  of  God  has  won  for  ns  has  its  welcome 
in  my  soul.      I  want   now    to  carry   out  my  purpose  of   travel  in 
Palestine,    to  prove,   so    far  as  my  painting  can,  that   Christianity 
ia  a  living  faith  ;  that  the  fullest  realization  of  its   nondrous  story 
cannot   unspiritualize  it ;  that,  followed  up,  new  lessons   and  fresh 
interests  may  present  themselves  by  the  teaching  of  Art:  it  wna  used 
to  teach,  not  only  to  divert,  in  tlic  days  when  it  was  at  its  highest. 
Tlie  mere  conventional  treatment  of  the  eternal  story  ia  altogether 
doomed.      Its    claims     are    too     momentous    to    be    trifled   witk. 
Adverse  criticism   is    directed    against   Revelation  as   a  whole,  and 
against   the   doctrine  of  the    Resurrection   as  tanght   by    Christ   in 
particnlar.     Such  honest  and  open  attacks  are  less  dangerous  than 
the  retention   of  mere  disproved  and  dead  adjuncts  to  its  hist^^ry, 
retained   reverently  but  uutliiukiugly  by   traditionalists.    1    am    not 
afraid  of  the  full  truth,  and  I  wish  to  help  iu  propagating  it.      So 
you  will  aec  that  I  have  too  many  motives  of  a  solemn  character  all 
joining  to  induce  me  to  go,  and  that  these  cannot  be  weighed  down 
by  considerations  of  professional  prosperity."     At  which  Egg  uiid* 
very  quaintly,  "  tVelt.  perhaps  you're  right." 

With  "  The  Light  of  the  ^VarId  "  standing  nearly  complete  upon 
the  casci,  I  was  surprised  one  morning  by  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  driven  up  to  the  side  door,  a  very  loud  knocking,  and  the 
names  of  Lady  Canning  and  the  Countess  of  Waterford   preluding 
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ascent  of  the  ladies.  I  think  they  said  that  Mr.  Ruskia  had 
asaared  them  that  they  might  call  to  sec  the  picture.  My  room, 
TTith  windows  free,  overlooking  the  river,  was  as  cheerful  as  any  to  be 
)und  in  Iiondon ;  but  I  had  not  made  any  effort  to  remove  traces  of 
the  pinching  suffered  till  the  previous  month  or  so,  and  to  find  chairs 
with  perfect  scats  to  them  was  not  easy.  But  the  beautiful  sisters  were 
supremely  superior  to  giving  trace  of  any  surprise.  It  might  have 
BCcmcH  that  they  had  always  lived  with  broken  furniture  by  preference; 
and  when  one  of  them  took  a  cliair  by  the  back,  placed  her  knee  in  the 
rforated  seat,  and  so  balanced  her  queenly  person  as  she  stood  looking 
and  talking,  it  might  ha%'e  been  thought  that  the  piece  of  furnitxire 
bad  been  prepared  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  no  other  whatever. 
They  were  both  seriously  interested  in  my  picture.  I  may  say  here 
that  T  had  incorporated  nil  the  occult  meaning  in  the  details  of  the 
design  with  no  idea  that  they  would  be  for  any  other  mind  than  my 
own.  It  was  natural  to  mc,  when  designing  the  picturCj  to  follow 
the  consistenc  threads  of  the  suggestion,  which  making  it  a  night 
scene  conveyed,  and  which  the  spirituality  of  the  figure  necessitated. 
They  were  in  wait,  to  elucidate,  not  to  obscure  the  meaning,  as 
some  pretend ;  and  as  I  never  gave  any  explanation  of  them,  and 
they  have  been  interpreted  truly,  they  have  served  this  purpose  fully. 
I  fouud  these  ladies — among  my  first  spectators — already  had  their 
minds  interested  in  the  mystic  treatment;  although  I  think  they 
were  not  prevented  on  that  account  from  looking  at  the  picture  as  a 
picture  should  always  be  regarded — for  its  delectability  to  the  eye. 
A  few  days  after  their  visit  a  letter  came  from  Lady  Canning,  asking 
the  price  of  the  work.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Combe,  in  accord- 
ftuce  with  a  compact  from  the  beginning,  that  when  finished  I  should 
let  him  know  the  price  before  selling  it  to  any  other.  I  asked  MX) 
guineas,  which  he  immediately  returned  to  me,  and  so  the  picture 
became  his. 

One  further  particular  about  the  design.  When  the  subject  of 
Christ  knocking  at  the  dour  first  was  undertaken  by  me,  I  thought 
it  had  never  been  treated  before.  I  knew  Longfellow's  volume  fairly 
well,  but  I  had  no  memory  of  having  read  the  beautiful  sonnet  from 
Lopas  dc  Vega.  On  coming  to  town  I  went  to  sec  the  German 
prints  of  tlie  subject,  spoken  of  to  mc  by  a  friend  as  forestalling  tdj 
picture,  but  they  were  such  meaningless  vapidities  that  I  became 
more  content  with  my  theme.  A  tihort  time  after  the  two  ladies 
came  1  had  another  visitor.  He  was  a  distinguished  picture -dealer. 
Mr.  LiunuU  had  scut  him,  as  he  explained,  to  see  an  important  religi- 
ous picture  which  I  had  just  painted.  1  relied  that  the  only  work 
of  miue  he  could  refer  to  was  the  one  before  him  on  the  easel. 
No,  he  said,  that  could  uot  be  the  one  he  meant,  for  it  was  a 
really  important  picture,  and  be  had  come  to  see  if  we  could  not  do 
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business  for  it.  Not  till  I  told  him  this  was  already  sold  did  he 
seem  to  think  it  was  worth  buying,  and  then  he  exhibited  Uri*ire  to  get 
it  from  Mr.  Combe.  The  instinct  to  care  for  nothing  till  other*  desire 
it,  is  amusingly  shown  by  picture- buyers,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

"The  Awakened  Conscience"  was  completed  about  the  Kith 
January  1854,  and  the  same  night  I  took  the  traiu  to  Dorer  for 
Paris.  There  I  found  an  artist  still  training  himself  in  tlic  French 
school,  whom  Rossetti  and  I  had  become  acquainted  with  on  our 
previous  visit.  It  led  at  last  to  his  giving  up  art.  I  stayed  a  day 
or  two  going  about  to  the  old  haunts  with  him ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  I  went  oa  to  Chalona,  and  thence  journeyed  down  ibe 
SadnCj  in  a  thick  fog,  with  heavy  bell  clanging  the  while,  to  Lyons, 
where  it  was  still  cloudy;  and  the  next  morning  I  took  the  boat  ou 
the  Rhone  to  Avignon,  where  first  in  my  life  I  saw  the  mountains 
with  clouds  uplifted,  aud  the  southern  sky  beyond  canopying  Italy. 

Seddou  was  for  a  time  to  be  my  companion  iu  the  Kast,  which  I 
reached  by  way  of  Marseilles  and  Malta  :  he  was  watting  mc  in  Cairo. 
Lear  had  gone  up  the  Nile,  but  on  coming  down  I  saw  him  for  a 
day.  I  stayed  in  Kgypt,  preparing  myself  far  my  more  serious  work 
with  reading,  observation,  painting  of  landscape  in  oil  and  water 
designing,  and  the  commencement  of  the  little  picture  called  "The 
Lantern  Maker's  Courtship."  It  was  of  an  incident  I  saw  iu  the 
bazaar.  I  first  thus  put  to  the  test  the  practicability  of  gettiug 
models,  which,  although  John  Lewis  had  lived  there  seven  years, 
was  much  more  difficult  than  now.  The  picture  belongs  to  Mr. 
Charles  Matthews.  I  also  began,  when  living  at  the  Pyramids,  a 
head  of  a  village  girl,  which  I  afterwards  finished  as  "  The  After- 
glow/' the  title  intending  to  express  nothing  but  that  the  light  is 
□ot  that  of  the  sun,  and  that  although  the  meridian  glury  of  ancient 
Egypt  has  passed  away,  there  is  still  a  ]>octic  reflection  of  this  iu 
the  aspect  of  life  there.  It  was  the  one  illumination  wliich  I  found 
to  suit  the  subject  in  Nature — the  strong  second  glow  which  comcft^^ 
in  the  Knst  when  the  sun  has  sunk  a  few  minutes.  I  find  it  uece»>-^ 
sary  thus  to  insist  that,  while  I  make  mystic  subjects  bear  rescm-d 
meanings,  I  have  no  unusual  intention  when  treating  natural  facts. 
The  small  picture  of  the  same  title  was  made  to  try  a  treatment 
of  the  complete  composition.  This  belongs  to  Mrs.  Combe;  tiie 
large  picture,  with  flying  pigeons  instead  of  the  calf,  &c.,  to 
Mr.  C.  Matthews. 

At  the  end  of  May  we  hired  a  diarbeah,  and  went  down  the  Nile 
to  Damiotta ;  and   thcucc,  in  an  Arab  coasting-boat,  laden  with  ricfll 
and  many  native   passengers,  we  went  on  to  Jaffa.     Ou  June  2  wa' 
arrived   at  Jerusalem.     I  had  during  my  journey  decided  to  paint 
"The  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple"  for  my  first  subjectj 
At  first  wc  stayed  in  the  Casa  Naova,  and  1  wont  about  driukiug 
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the  extraordinary  new  life  in  which  1  was,  as  it  were,  swiraoiing. 
£ach  day  1  gaiued  au  accessioQ  of  substantiality  in  my  conceptions  of 
Judaic  history,  and  I  rcjoiceil  more  and  more  that  I  had  carried  out 
my  purpose.  Away  from  the  penny  post  and  the  distractions  of 
Ijondnn— great  even  when  indulged  in  so  little  as  1  hod  done — I  had 
increased  leisure  for  reading,  and  both  biblical  and  classieal  scripture 
seemed  to  have  unlimited  intensification  with  the  life  illustrating 
every  epoch  of  human  society  around  one.  I  have  met  many 
persons  and  many  books,  and  not  a  few  pictures,  bearing  testimony 
that  familiarity  with  the  surroundings  of  holy  history  have  encour- 
aged a  lower  conception  of  that  liistory  than  before.  No  such  effect 
has  it  produced  on  my  mind.  I  am  not  afraid  of  looking  the  matter 
through  and  through.  I  can  without  loss  of  reverence  allow  that  the 
children  to  whom  the  Father's  messages  were  given  did  use  their  own 
falteriug  lisjiiugs,  and  express  tliemielves  with  the  light  of  their  own 
age  alone ;  but  1  recognize  through  all  a  Divine  charge,  a  Father's 
adjuration  to  faith  and  trust.  Brothers  and  sisters  accept  the 
parent's  authority;  they  learn  that  Wc  is  at  hand,  though  the  infant 
lips  spoke  the  word  in  their  own  prattling  manner.  In  fulness  of 
time  a  due  interpretation  arrives  from  Him  who  alone  knows  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  Perhaps,  with  less  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  real  history,  the  Parisian  sentimental  travesty  of  the  Gospels  by 
Kenan  or  the  romance  by  Strauss,  suiting  modem  intellect,  would 
impress  me  with  some  of  the  respect  which  so  many  men  have  for 
them.  To  me  their  theories  preseut  far  greater  obstacles  to  faith 
than  the  original  Gospels  offer.  Is  it  beside  the  mark,  in  writing  of 
my  professional  life,  to  say  this  ?  I  think  not ;  for  I  wish  always  to 
paint — as  men  are  supposed  to  write — what  I  believe,  although  some- 
times it  may  be  witli  playful  interpretation. 

Wlieu  I  began  to  work  on  my  canvas  I  came  to  real  and 
serious  difficulties.  Most  of  the  Jews  I  applied  to  entirely  refused 
to  sit,  and  when  I  had  begun  from  others  their  friends  remonstrated 
with  them,  and  finding  I  could  not  get  them  again,  I  had  to  erase  my 
commencement,  and  try  another — with  the  same  result.  The  rabhis 
published  an  excommunication  against  alt  who  entered  my  house, 
and  the  report  went  abont  that  I  was  an  emissary  fn>m  the  missiou, 
,  who  was  bent  upon  making  doubles  of  the  faithful  Jews,  that  these, 
being  baptized,  should  effect  the  Christianizing  of  the  originals.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  should  fail  in  my  object.  Damascus  I  heard 
would  be  no  better  for  mc.  What  conld  I  do?  To  go  back  with 
no  finished  picture  would  be  a  terrible  defeat.  But  I  had  one 
resource.  The  subject  of  "llie  Scapegoat"  had  much  struck  me 
when  I  bad  been  searching  Leviticus  for  the  ceremonies  of  Jewish 
worship.  1  had  thought  of  telling  Landseer  of  it ;  but  I  could  paint  it 
with  greater  advantages  in  the  very  country  it  belonged  to ;  so  I  deter- 
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mined  to  go  and  search  for  my  background  down  at  tbe  remote  end 
of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  and  I  found  it  there  in  an  ever-memorable 
journey  made  with  Mr.  Beamont,  of  Warrington,  who  had  come 
out  to  see  bis  son,  the  Rct.  W.  J.  Beamont,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  who  was  then  established  in  the  "  City  of  Peace." 
In  October  I  set  out  again,  this  time  alone — with  Araba  to  guide 
and  guard  me  and  my  tent— to  Usdum,  and  there  I  planted  my 
canvas  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  of  Lot,  and  painted  my  badi- 
ground,  but  only  sketching  in  the  goat — from  one  I  had  brought  with 
me  that  I  might  better  arrange  his  form  with  the  landscape.  Iht 
Crimean  war  was  then  going  on ;  all  the  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn from  Syria,  aud  tbe  whole  country  was  in  disorder;  bnt  with 
some  hair-breadth  escapes  on  the  way,  I  got  back  to  Jerusalem  with 
my  picture  and  myself  in  sound  condition. 

I  had  then  to  paint  the  animal.  I  employed  a  poor  Jew  to  ieoA 
him ;  and  as  I  brought  my  work  to  a  close  I  found  that  the  interdict 
had  been  withdrawn  through  the  influence  of  a  Jewish  friend,  and  I 
was  able  then  to  stay  on  aud  progress  with  the  "  Temple  "  picture, 
until  I  had  painted  all  the  doctors  but  one.  In  October  or  Norember 
1855  I  sent  all  my  pictures  and  traps  straight  to  Oxford.  '"Hie 
Scapegoat "  had  already  gone,  but  it  had  arrived  too  late  for  that 
year's  Exhibition.  I  then  set  off  northward  to  Samaria,  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  and  Damascus  and  the  Lebanon ;  taking  ship  at  Beyrout  for 
Constantinople  and  the  Crimea,  seeing  and  meeting  with  wonders  on 
the  way — all  the  more  awe-striking  from  my  despondent  reflection! 
while  still  "  within  my  narrower  fate." 

I  arrived  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  February  1856,  having 
been  away  two  years  and  one  month.  I  had  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  remaining.  I  had  brought  back  about  a  doien 
water-colours  finished,  and  another  half-dozen  nearly  so.  The  only 
painting  quite  complete  was  "  The  Scapegoat " :  this  had  taken  me 
about  eight  months.  I  asked  for  it  400  guineas  without  copyright 
I  wanted  for  the  drawings  not  much  more  than  would  restore  the 
money  I  had  spent  in  doing  them,  and  not  otte  would  sell  for  a  lotig 
time.  All  manner  of  difficulties  taxed  me.  My  father  had  lost  hit 
health  through  the  lawsuit  which  had  taken  away  his  competmce. 
My  picture  gained  a  good  place  at  the  Academy — principally,  as  I 
heard,  through  the  firmness  of  one  member.  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the 
dinner,  made  it  a  principal  topic  iu  his  speech ;  the  Timea  published 
an  independent  leader  about  it ;  it  was  talked  of  in  every  London 
party ;  and  there  it  hung  unsold.  One  gentleman  did  indeed  write 
to  say  that  he  would  give  noe  £200  for  it,  and  promised  to  haog  it 
as  a  pendant  to  a  Landseer.  He  did  not  inquire  what  it  had  cost  me 
to  paint  it ;  but  /  knew,  and  could  not  accept  the  offer.  But  greater 
clouds  came  :  my  excellent  father  died,  and  at  last  I  had  to  give  np 
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ropyright  with  the  price  deiuauiledj  to  another  applicant.    While 
Dndergoing  this  experieuce,  with  the    fear  that  Kgg's  prophecy  was 
or  would  be  fulfilled,  I  was  staying  at  Oxford  to  finish  the  small 
K"  Light  of  the   World,"  and   Mr.    Combe  discussed   with   mc   my 
H  position.      Pie  kuew  my  feelings  towards  the  AcaHemr,  and  that  the 
H  Pre-Raphaelite  Brothers  had  found  tho  example  of  John  Linnell,  la 
~  not  Itelonging  to  the  bo*ly,  a  constant  shield  against  the  argument 
L  that  we  must  be  bad  artists  because  our  works  were  not  approved  by 
B  it;  and  he  was  aware  that  I  wished  to  take  up  the  same  positioa — 
~  with  all  its  fair  disadvantages — for  the  l>enefit  of  future  young  men 
^  who  might  be  striving  to  advance  the  taste  of  the  country,  and  that 
H  I  knew  some  others  would  do  the  same.     He  urged  that  every  odc 
H  of  my  companions  who  talked  loudly  against  the  lustituttou  would  go 
^  in  directly  he  had  a  chance  ;  that  a  body  of  sixty  meu — damning  with 
open  enmity  and  faint  praise,  repeated  everywhere  by  their  agents  and 
friends — no  otie   could  stand    agaioF^t.      "  You    have    heavy    claims 
ou  you,  which  you  must  meet,"  he  said,  "and  you  must  do  the  best 
for  yourself."      I  was  pledged  to  no  one.      We  were  talking  over  the 
matter  on  the  eve  of  the  very  last  day  for  candidates  to  put  down 
their  names ;   and   Mr.  Combe    ended  by  urging    mc  to  go  up  by 
early  traiu  the  next  day,   to  make  sure   that  the    application  was 
made  in  due  form.     I  gave  up  my  own  convictious  then  from  respect 
to   his  judgment,  and  on  the  morrow,  coming  up  to  town,  I  left 
my  name  with  Mr.  Kuight,  the  secretary.      After  the  uext  election- 
day  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  members  present  that  one  vote  alone 
was  recorded  for  me,  aud  I  resolved  never  to  agree  to  any  election 
of  myself  while   the  constitution  was  in  any  degree  such  as  it  was, 
which  was  exactly  what  it  now  is.      I  was  sorry  to  give  up  exhibit- 
ing there,  too ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  the  Institution  was  a  very  jealous 
mistress — in  that  respect  like  Art  herself — that  she  must  be  loved 
all   in  all,  or  nut   at  all;  hence  I  have  found  independent  means  of 
showing  my  works. 

For  four  years  after  my  return  to  England  I  bad  to  keep  "  The 

Finding  of  the  Saviour  "  ofteu  with  its  face  to  the  wall  while  I  was 

working  at  pot-boilers,  to  get  the  means  to  advance   it  at  all;  and 

frequently  when  I  obtained  a  little  money  I  eould  only  work  a  week 

.    at  the  picture  before  the  demand  for  rent,  taxes,  or  some  debt  made 

■  itself  heard.  I  received  more  than  one  letter  from  nameless  admirers 
of  fomoer  pictures,  pointing  out  how  I  was  neglecting  my  duty  by 
not  producing  another  great  [uiiuting.  To  escape  the  loss  of  a 
further  season,  Mr.  Combe  leut  mc  ii300,  with  which  I  ftnishcd  the 
work.  It  is  not  to  reveal  my  own  private  troubles  that  I  relate  these 
things — other  English  painters  have  had  worse.  It  is  to  save  future 
artists  from  the  narrow-minded  opposition  which  I  had  to  stem  at 
every  fresh  effort.    The  picture  itself  is  not  in  the  collcctiou  at  Bond 
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Street,  but  a  careful  duplicate,  with  but  little  Tariation,  is  there; 
people  maylouk  al  the  other  or  at  this,  and  con^siilcr  whether  it  waji  con* 
sisteut  wilh  auy  profession  of  interest  in  the  attainment  by  KnglandofAJ 
glory  iu  Art  (such  as  she  deeerredly  has  in  other  great  pursuits)  that  i 
man  who  had  produced  the  earlier  work  should  hare  been  left  in  thtti 
best  years  of  his  life,  despite  the  fact  of  great  diligeacc  and  carefulae«a, 
■without  means  to  continue  his  chosen  task,  except  with  vexatious  inter-  j 
rnptious,  from  sheer  want  of  money.    An  urttdt,  it  in  conceded,  is  not  at 
all  times  able  to  judge  hia  own  work,  but  after  twenty  or  thirty  ti 
what  he  did  is  no  longer  seen  through  the  mists  of  vanity,  or  the 
hopes  and  prejudic-ea  of  the  moment  of  production.      Moreover,  maj] 
I   not  ask  whether  our  enemies  arc  not  now  proved  to  hare 
wrong?     Their  violence  proceeded  eitlier  from   my  incompetence  t6" 
deal  with  art,  and^that  also  of  Kossetti  and  Millais  to  paint,  or  from  the 
ignorance  and  injustice  of  our  jury.     Suck  unbounded  condcmna-^ 
tion  on  their  part  was  either  very  right  or  vay  wrong.    If  Kossetti^ 
"  Annunciation  "  was  contemptible  then,  it  cannot  be  worthy  euou 
for  the  nation  to  purchase  now.       If  Mitlais'  "  Isabella  "  pict 
was  atrocious  then,  it  is  not  fitting  of  a  high  place  iu  the  Live 
pool  permanent  Art  Gallery.     The  company  I  was  condemned  witfcl 
is  admitted  now  to  be  of  the  highest  order,      Mr.  Ruskin'a  letter 
on  "The  Light  of  the  World/'  when  in   1851.  it  was  on  enhibitioa 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  will  show  that,  as  witb  all  my  pictures 
first,  it  was  too  novel  for  the  slow  public  to  accept.      Had  it  nQ 
been  sold  to  a  friend,  it  would  probably  have  for  long  remained  on" 
xny  hands;  but,  as  in  other  eases,  it   justified   itself   in  the   end 
So  constant  was  such  experience  that  I  was  obliged  to  avoid  takio 
up  a  new  idea,  knowing  that  I  shonld  be  starved  while  the  vrorh 
was  finding  out  the  shallowness  of  tlie  critics"  strictures.     1  couli 
only  pay  my  way  by  doing  replicas  of  pictures  which  had  mo  tl 
gauntlet  of  abuse,  and  at  last  won  favour.      I  had  temptations  froo 
dealers    to    keep    to    one  particular    line  of    subject — to  do    vhi 
might   be   companions   to  cither  the  "  Rienzi,"  "  The   MissionaryJ 
the  "Valentine,"  the  "  Claud  io  and  Isabella,"  "The  Strayed  Sheep]| 
or  "  The  Light  of  the   World,"  "  The  Scapegoat."  and  so  on  ;  bq 
this  idea  was  ever  a  miserable  one  to  me.      When  I  had  to  repeal 
myself  I  did  so  professedly  and  openly. 

Had  we  found  a  public  showing  only  a  reasonable  amonnt 
interest  and  independence  of  taste,  and  of  faith  that  our  countryme 
could  and  should  win  glory  for  the  nation,  I  know  tliat  my  two 
companions  would  have  done  greater  things  than  can  easily  be 
imagined,  and  I  can  assert  that  what  I  now  show  of  my  life's 
work  would  be  but  a  tithe  of  what  there  would  be ;  but  even  yet, 
T  thank  God,  the  day  leaves  me  opportunity  to  work  with  my 
might       What  was  wanting   in  our  early  worka    was    that   Time 
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htd  not  interpreted  thcni.  He  ba»  now  passed  his  hand  over  tbem 
teudcrly  in  all  way» ;  and  so  miraculously  in  respect  to  public  taste, 
that  their  authors  may  at  least  claim  to  be  "  Time-honoured."  If 
art  from  abroad — of  which  mucii  appears  in  this  country — with  the 
vilest  iuspirations,  rarely  indeed  with  profitable^  still  less  with  cuuo- 
bliug  aims,  and  often  with  very  limited  artistic  excellence,  is  received 
with  fashionable  acclamation,  and  Englishmen  are  encouraged  to 
imitate  it,  1  du  not  see  how  any  attempt  to  raise  the  spirit  of  native 
art  can  have  much  success. 

Before  concluding,  it  is  meet  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  about 
the  reception  of  two  of  my  imiK>rtaDt  Oriental  paintings.  The 
Temple  picture,  by  the  enterprise  of  M.  Gambart,  and  "The 
Shadow  of  Death,"  by  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Son, 
did  indeed,  as  I  am  often  told,  gain  larger  prices  than  any  KagUsb 
pictures  had  done  Irefure;  but  ol  both  1  may  say  that  I  risked  and 
endured  very  much  to  execute  them,  and  that  no  pictures  ever  cost 
80  much  to  their  painters. 

Whether  the  facts  given  above  will  tend  to  dissipate  golden 
dreams  indulged  by  many  youag  men  who  choose  art  as  a  imsinestc, 
I  will  Dot  decide;  but  if  this  were  so,  and  it  sifted  our  rauks,  I  think  it 
might  be  no  misfortune  either  to  the  deserters  or  to  those  who 
remained.  I  dou't  think  that  more  thau  5  per  cent,  of  my  fellow- 
students  remained  in  the  profession.  Mine  is  a  very,  very  tender 
revelation  of  the  real  truth  of  the  ditlieulties  of  the  pursuit  in 
England;  but  I  think  that  even  a  cursory  consideration  of  the 
present  condition  of  general  taste,  as  nhown  in  these  pnges,  and  not 
less  elsewhere,  will  tend  to  convince  the  impartial  world  that  Kuglaad 
haa  managed  to  invent  a  system  for  ''the  encouragement  of  art" 
which  is  about  as  false  and  destmctive  in  its  operation  as  any  that 
human  iugcnuity  could  have  devised. 

W.  HoLMAN  Hunt. 


NoTi.— Mt*.  Juan  ColUaioa.  thtt  widow  ul  my  old  Ii>llow.r.R.B.,  write*,  ohjeotmg 
to  hur  huulMUid  betog  rcprcucDterl  in  ray  list  article  a«  haviog  left  ihe  "  C&Lholic 
roligioQ."  I  regret  excvemri^Iy  thitt  I  Blumld  fattve  cnnseil  her,  or  uiy  of  her  friaad*. 
tiiun  liy  my  ntateneut,  wliicli  1  insy  sny  wai  madB  on  th<i  itretifitli  ui  »  cuDTentatJon 
held  with  him  ooe  night  m  hen  we  met  l>y  chance  in  Brompton,  ahout  twenty  yc»ra 
■looe.  Thfrtt  he  spuk«  frrely  uf  laxcr  vivtn  Ibon  ho  hwl  held  in  corliLT  tiiuea :  but 
doubtless  be  would  luro  siiolieD  tnorv  fiiiArdcdly  had  ho  thought  the  wurd«  would  be 
accepted  io  their  strictest  seUBi*. — W.  n.  H. 
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T  a  recent  meeting  (March  24)  of  the  Church  Reform  ConfercBce, 
I  submitted  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  only  means  by  which  the  Church  of  England  can  vindicate  her 
comprehensiTB  name  is  by  so  widening  her  conditions  of  communion  as  to 
embrace  *  the  whole  Christian  thought  and  life  of  the  nation  ;*  and  that  for 
this  end  the  abolition  of  Subscription  and  the  repeal  of  the  Acta  of  Uniformitj 
(provision  being  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  adequate  share  of  the  laity  io 
the  work  of  Church  administration)  are  measures  of  primary,  immediate,  and 
indispensable  importance." 

This  resolution  is  based  avowedly  on  the  conviction  that  a  long 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  an  impossibility.  There  can  be  little  doubt^  if  there  be  any,  that 
the  measure  called  disendowment  is  in  England  impracticable ;  sad 
as  to  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  what  is  termed  disestablishment 
we  are  seemingly  in  darkness.  But  if  it  means  simply  that  things 
would  then  be  as  they  are  now,  with  only  this  difference,  that  appeal 
to  the  Crown  would  be  cut  off  and  the  Boyal  Supremacy  nullified, 
the  result  of  the  measure,  if  carried,  would  be  the  setting  up  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  as  hard  as  that  from  which  we  have  been  almost 
wholly  set  free  after  a  struggle  of  some  hnndred  years.  Snch  a 
change  would  throw  back  for  generations  the  progress  of  Eoglisfa 
thought,  and  intensify  the  wrongs  of  which  the  Nonconformists  nov 
most  righteously  complain.  If  the  latter  cannot  receive  the  foil 
privileges  of  Church-membershipj  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  present 
condition  of  things  can  be  long  maintained.  The  danger  of  a 
catastrophe  can  be  averted  by  one  course  only. 

The  purpose  of  doing  what  might  be  in  its  power  to  make  tbe 
Church  of  England  coextensive  with  the  whole  Cliristiaii  thought  and 
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life  of  the  nation  has  been  already  avowed  by  the  Church  Keform 
Coufcreocc.  But  the  committee  by  whom  it  has  been  guided  seem 
to  think  that  their  end  will  be  beat  attftined  (not  by  the  removal  of 
existing  restrictions,  but)  by  setting  up  in  each  parish  an  assembly 
vhich  shall  share  with  the  incumbent  the  work  of  Church  govern- 
ment, the  argument  being  that  the  people  will  by  a  process  of  self- 
education  be  brought  to  see  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests 
committed  to  their  hands,  and  will  sooner  or  later  demand  and  carry 
all  the  further  changes  which  may  be  necessary.  The  scheme  is,  in 
short,  a  proposal  for  the  government  of  the  Church  on  tlie  principles 
of  Mr.  Albert  Grey's  Church  Boards  Bill ;  and  it  puts  off  indefinitely 
all  action  affectiug  immediately  any  who  lie  beyoud  the  limits  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  KogUsh  Xoncouformista  have  any  grounds 
for  complaint,  these  are  not  for  the  present  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  point  at  issue^  then,  is  nothing  less  than  this — whether  the 
Church  of  England  shall  continue  to  work  on  with  its  present 
limitations,  or  at  once  embrace,  in  the  words  of  her  own  daily 
prayer,  "all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians;''  and 
whetlier,  again,  the  efforts  of  Nonconformists  shall  or  shall  not  be 
diverted  from  the  vague  cry  for  &ome  uudefioed  and  unexplained 
change,  called  Disestablishment,  to  a  real  and  life-giving  reform. 
It  is  only  in  a  tcjlinieal  sense  that  the  Church  of  England  can  at  pre- 
it  bespoken  of  as  theNationalChnrch.and  the  memorial  of  iheChurch 
Reform  Conference  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  one  among  the 
many  recently  set  forth  which  refuses  to  confine  itself  to  measures 
of  internal  reform,  and  plainly  avows  that  the  Church  of  England 
ought  to  embrace  "  the  whole  Christian  thought  and  life  of  the 
land."  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  sec  how  the  suggestions  oflered 
in  the  memorial  can  rouse  any  great  movement  for  the  realJTiation  of 
this  righteous  desire.  It  is  quite  possible  that  much  good  may  be 
done  by  ]X>tteriug  and  tinkering,  when  a  vessel  or  an  institution 
fihows  signs  of  weakness  or  corruption  ;  but  the  vital  question  now 
is,  whether  the  society  which  calls  itself  the  Church,  and  the 
societies  which  are  styled  Nonconformist,  shall  continue  to  work 
apart  (if  not  in  downright  antagonism,  jealousy,  and  feud  with  one 
another),  or  whether  they  shall  all  be  included  within  her  extended 
borders.  But  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Church  Conference  for 
including  within  the  Church  the  whole  range  of  Christian  thought 
And  life  in  the  country  is  qualified  by  the  phrase  "so  far  as  may  be 
possible."  llie  whole  question  is  thus  left  wrapped  in  mist,  out  of 
which  nothing  comes  clearly  except  utterances  attesting  only  too 
forcibly  the  extent  and  power  of  the  still  existing  empire  of 
intolerance.  Far  from  wishing  to  include  within  the  limits  of  the 
National  Church  the  great  schools  and  forms  of  thought  which  have 
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already  been  at  work  tbronghoat  Christendom,  clerg^en  and  Itf- 
xnen,  professing  a  special  zeal  for  wbat  they  term  erangelical  tmth, 
ate  still  coming  forirard  with  declarations  that  they  will  not  lift  a 
finger  in  support  of  what  they  call  the  Establishment,  until  it  shall 
be  thoroughly  purged  from  the  Popish  leaven,  which  in  their  belief 
is  poisoning  its  life.  In  other  wordsj  instead  of  labouring  for  peac^ 
they  are  girding  on  their  swords  for  battle ;  and  instead  of  loosening 
shackles  and  fetters,  we  are  to  see  men  interrupted  or  harassed  in 
their  work  or  haled  away  to  prison  under  the  ingenious  instruments 
of  tyranny  known  as  Public  Worship  Regulation  Acta,  this  procen 
being  actually  carried  on  in  the  hope  of  wearying  and  croahbg 
out  a  great  party.*  On  the  other  side,  the  party  thus  assailed 
expresses  itself  in  language  scarcely  less  bitter.  Neither  partj 
seems  to  be  aware  or  to  remember  that  in  point  of  fact  their 
respective  forms  of  thought  have  found  a  home,  or  have  been 
allowed  to  rest,  in  the  Church  of  England  from  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  the  English  Church  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  ground  wholly  by  virtue  of  this  comprehension.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  to  encourage  the  notion  that  the  English 
Church  is  entering  on  a  path,  the  following  of  which  would  make 
her  really  national,  while  there  is  much  that  portends  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  the  spirit  of  bigoted  exclusiveness.  Far,  again,  from 
insisting  or  suggesting  that  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness  is  the  fint 
enemy  to  be  assailed,  and  that  it  may  best  be  assailed  by  get^ng 
rid  of  the  restrictions  without  which^  it  cannot  work,  the  Chnrch 
Reform  Conference  in  its  memorial  contents  itself  with  saying 
that  the  laity  (the  term  not  being  defined)  shall  be  admitted  by 
means  of  parochial  councils  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
Church  affairs;  and  this  share  is  explained  to  mean  "a  real 
control,"  not  only  "over  the  appointment  of  ministers,"  but  also 
"  over  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
services  "  in  every  parish  church  or  chapel  throughout  the  land. 

All  such  plans,  so  long  as  the  present  restrictions  remain,  are 
impracticable.  The  proposal  puts  out  of  sight  the  conditions  under 
which  these  parocLdal  boards,  for  such  they  are,  would  have  to 
act.  The  clergy  are  at  present  bound  by  their  subscription,  sndi 
as  it  is,  as  well  as  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Acts 
amending  or  supporting  it ;  and  so  long  as  these  limitations  remain, 
the  establishment  of  such  parochial  bodies  must  involve  a  large 
amount  of  mischievous   and   harassing   interference,   or   a  granny 

*  Of  thia  unblmhing  and  wbole&ale  intolertnoe  a  little  book  juit  pat  forth  by 
Mr.  A.  8.  Lamb,  under  the  title  o£  "  The  Church  and  tiie  FranchiM,"  ii  a  rerr 
amaziiig  specimen.  The  black  day  of  St.  Bartholosiew  witntned  the  expAliioB  of  Mae 
two  tbouMod  olergymeD.  Mr.  Lamb  actually  holds  it  to  b«  within  the  oompMi  >( 
poHibility,  and  seemingly  as  easy  as  it  is  necessary,  to  deprive  and  expel  sodw  tsa  «r 
trt^elve  thoosand. 
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'whicli  may  render  effectire  administration  well-nigh  impossible, 
depriving  tbc  clergy  of  all  heart  in  their  work,  and  rendering  theta 
f&tally  indifferent,  or  else  tempting  them  to  resort  not  less  fatally  to 
the  ominous  plea,  "  Nou  possumus." 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  having  before  him  such  pro- 
posals as  these  Br.  Mortineau  should,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr» 
Jlosworth  Smith,  speak  of  himself  as  "  painfaUy  struck  by  the 
pettiuess  and  poverty  of  such  schemes  of  reform  as  are  set  forth 
from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the  English  Church."  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  natural  that  his  insiglit  into  the  real  dangers 
which  threaten  us  should  lead  him  to  express  plainly  his  couviction 
that  the  abolition  of  subscription  and  the  repeal  of  the  Uniformity 
Actd  are  the  only  practicable  means  for  attaining  the  end  which  the 
members  of  the  Church  Reform  Conference  profess  to  have  at  heart. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  meu  like  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  insisting  on. 
the   end  as  desirable,   should   wish    to  set    aside    the    proposal   as 

I  premature. 

This    conclusion     had    forced    itself  upon    me    long   ago,    and 

[the   fact  that  it  had  been   reached  independently  by  a   thinker  so 

leminent,    and    a   teacher    so    veocrated   and    large-hearted    as   Dr. 

JMartineau,  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  same  thought  and 
desires  are  working  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and  that  it  has  become 
a  plain  duty  to  insist  on   tbc  immediate  adoption  of  these  measures. 

I  Having  learnt,  however,  that  my  demaud  for  the  removal  of 
restrictions  had  been  prior  in  time  to  his  protest  against  the  course 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  Church  Reform  Conference, 
Dr.  ^lartincau  expressed  a  wish  that  I,  as  a  beneticed  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  should  take  charge  of  the  resolution,  of 
which  he  would  be  the  seconder.  The  effectual  reform  of  a  great 
society  should  at  least  be  initiated  from  within.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  in  proposing  such  a  resolution  I  should  be  simply 
expressing  the  convictions  of  thousands,  who  have  thus  far  refrained 
firom  giving  utterance  to  them  through  fear  of  doing  mischief  by 
urging  measures  for  which  the  English  people  were  supposed  to  bo 
not  yet  prepared. 

The  duty  which  thus  devolved  upon  me  I  undertook  readily  and 
fearlessly ;  and  my  confidence  Isy  in  the  very  consciousness  that  tlic 
proposals  which  I  had  to  make  were  not  my  own ;  that,  iostead  of 
originating  with  myself,  they  rested  on  principles  for  which  the 
greatest  and  beat  of  the  sons  of  the  English  Church  had  struggled 
and  fought  in  battles  in  which  they  had  been  more  than  half  victorious, 
and  that  therefore  they  merely  carried  to  its  logical  and  inevitable 
issue  a  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  fruitful  only  of  blessingt. 
But  the  history  of  the  Ust  two  or  three  years  seemed  to  show  a 
disposition  to  throw  these  facts  out  of  sight,  and  actually  to  treat  aa 
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novelties,  or  aa   the   mushroom   gprowtli  of  a  single  night,  pUnt  or 
schemes  with  which  English  Churchmen  and  Nonconformitta  wcre,or 
might  have  made  themselves,  perfectly  familiar  forty  or  fifty  yean  ago. 
But,  in  truth,  a  plainer  issue,  involved    in    the    plain    admiuioas 
even  of  those  who  profess  to  regard   theae  prD{K>9al9  as  premattire, 
waa  never  put  before  the  KugUsh  people.      On  these  two  subjocta  of 
subscription  and  uniformity,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  aod  other  membrr* 
of  the  Coufereuce  have,  like  many  others  now  and   in  ibe  past,  uid 
some  very  plain  things  in  very  forcible  language.      The  co&seqtumcei 
involved  in  their  utterances  will  he  *>een  presently  ;   but  it  is  needful 
to  insist,  hrst,  that  what  they  luiy  has  b«en  said  more  consistently  aud 
more  courageously  long  ago  by  men  like  Mr.  Manrioo  »a4   Deaa 
Stanley.  I  do  no  more  than  claim  tu  be  on  this  point  in  absolute  agree* 
mcnt  with  those  illustrioun  men  ;   and    it  ia  vitally    important  that 
this  fact  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.     Of  Dean    Stanley  it 
may  be  very  safely  asserted  that  he  never  pnt  any  faith  in  teats  and 
restrictions   generally,  although,  as   the  years  passed  over  bim,  he 
became  more  and  more  convinced  of  their  necleMness  for  good  aod 
ot'  their  jtotcucy  for  evil.      Mr.  Maurice,  on  the  other  hand,  on  going 
from  Cambridge  to  Oifurd  declared  (with  his  usual  nnconscious  ICD- 
dcncy  to  paradox)  that  he  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  a 
simply  "  a  defence  and  safeguanl  of  liberty ;  "  and  in  his  tract  entitled 
"  Subscription  no  Bondage,"  he  deprecated  the  attempt  made  at  tkat 
time  to  get  rid  of  subscription,  and  pronounced  it  to   be  "  tmcailod 
for  au<l  mischievous."      Kven   then,  however,  though   he  wished  to 
retain  the  Articles  for  "  purposes  of  study,"  ho  saw  clearly  and  ad* 
mitted  frankly  that  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  terms  of  com- 
munion  for  churchmen  generally.     Thirty  years  later  Stanley  was 
still  striving  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  subscription  ;  but  in  Um 
meantime  Alaorice  had  come  to  see  that  subscription  "  meant  lo  most 
the  renunciation  of  a   right  to  think,  and   that   since  none   could 
renounce  that  right,  it  involved  dishonesty."     To  this  confession  he 
admitted  that  he  had  been  driven,  sorely  against  his  inclination,  by 
the  evidence  of  facts.     Writing  to  Stanley  in  1865  he  ackuowledfcd 
that,  having  long  since   seen  that   subscription  was   inapplicable  to 
the  UniversiticB,  he  now  saw  that,  being  inapplicable  to  them,  it  » 
cqnally  so  to  those  who  take  orders.     "  I  am  quite   prtparoil,"  he 
added,  "  to  sign  any  petition  for  the  entire  abolition  of  subscription, 
either  for  laymen  or  for  clergymen."     He  parted   with   it,  howevtr. 
reluctantly,  and  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  every  one  ibe 
could  have  been  brought  to  regard  subscription  in  the  one  >t  ■  -^    ' 
which,  according  to  his  judgment,  it  seemed  both  honest  and  c : 
able.     But   no  considerations  of  any   kind   could  weigh  with  lum 
against  the  fact  that  it  was  a  "  burthen  upon  the  consciences  "  of 
very  many,  and   that   it  was  "  making  our  formularies   hatcfol  to 
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^Bthoftc  who  might  profit  by  them."     Ills  motive  in  dcsirinj^  the  aboli- 

^^tion    of  subscription    was,   he    said,   the   hope    that   the  Talue   and 

authority  of  the   Articles  would   thus  come  to  be   more  widely  felt 

and  acknowledged ;  aad  thia  declaration  is   one  which  it   may  be 

well  worth  while  to  note.    It  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  removal 

[      of  all  penal  restrictions. 

^M  By  a  far  more  summary  process  of  thought  Staoloy  was  led  to 
^^diacern  llie  mwchief  which  must  come  of  enforcinp  as  teats  a  multi- 
tape of  propositions  interpreted  in  conflictiug  senses  by  men  belong- 
ing to  different  achoola  and  parties.  In  one  memorable  case  (that 
of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "),  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  so  to  use 
them,  be  insisted  that  such  a  test,  if  applied  impartiallyi  would 
instantly  rend  the  Cbnrch  of  England  to  pieces  by  driving  away  "all 
clcrgymcUj  of  whatever  school,  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
their  own  opinions,  and  of  the  letter  of  the  l*rayer-Uook  and  Articles, 
beginning  at  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth, 
even  down  to  the  humblest  curate  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
I      Drs.  Irons  and  M'Caul." 

^1  One  natural  and  necessary  result  of  such  tests  is  the  growth  of 
"an  opiuioD.  still  widely  prevalent,  that  the  Christian  minister  who 
has  submitted  to  them  parts  with  bis  natural  liberty,  although  the 
layman  retains  it.  Against  this  horrible  and  godless  theory  of  a 
National  Church  Stanley  made  a  solemn  protest.  lie  denounced  it 
as  a  theory  stanipc<l  with  a  far  deeper  unbelief  than  any  which  had 
been  or  coald  be  charged  against  the  writers  of  "  Essays  and 
Reviews ;"  and  he  added,  that  "  the  whole  state  of  subscription,  as 
now  maintained,  is  fraught  with  evil/'  So  he  wrote  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago>  and  so,  aa  he  had  done  before,  he  then  deplored,  as 
worse  than  impolitic,  the  imposition  on  the  minds  of  youths  or  of 
wen  at  the  threshold  of  manhood^  of  a  vast  multitude  of  proposi- 
tions^  the  exact  meaning  of  which  could  be  grasped  only  after  the 
patient  study  of  years. 

Siuce  that  time  the  labours  of  Stanley  and  Maurice  have  borue 
good  fruit.  The  burdens  of  which  they  complained  have,  in  com- 
parison of  what  they  had  been  before,  been  almost  altogether 
removed.  Fur  the  more  stringent  form  of  subscription,  which 
(whatever  Mr.  Maurice  might  think  or  say)  tended  to  shackle  and 
enfeeble  the  mind  and  conscience,  there  has  been  substituted  a 
simple  declaratiou  of  general  approval  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  uoqucstionably,  in  spite  of  Public 
AVorship  Uegulatiou  Acts,  and  of  the  Society  which  wins  an 
unenviable  notoriety  by  attempts  to  enforce  them,  clergymen  of  all 
parties  and  schools  eujoy  an  amount  of  liturgical  freedom  vastly 
larger  than  they  could  have  ventured  to  hope  for,  forty  or  even  thirty 
vcars  ago.     But  this  is  not  all.     The   real   point  is  this — that  the 
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coorse  for  which  Maurice  and  Stanley  pleaded  is  a  course  wfc 
even  then  been  followed  for  years  or  for  gcnerfttioDs,  and 
with  the  bc*it  and  happiest  results.  To  be  coDvinced  of  this,  ve  liare 
only  to  retrace  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  last  two  ceotarivc 
At  the  beginuing  of  that  period  the  Church  of  England  was  hedged 
in  by  the  most  merciless,  the  most  rcTolting,  and  the  must  loathsome 
despotism.  Rather  than  rerert  to  a  system  so  atrocious,  wc  »b 
prefer  to  sec  our  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  without  a  sio 
worshipper,  or  levelled  utterly  to  the  ground.  After  bard  struf 
and  pressure  from  within  and  without,  the  horrible  phalanx  of  | 
tests  and  restrictions  has  been  so  far  destroyed  that  nothing  remi 
but  a  shred  of  the  old  practices  of  aubscription  (this  ahred 
rescrvetl  for  the  clergy),  and  the  Uniformity  Acts  which, even  if  t| 
be  Dot  repealed,  tend  by  an  inevitable  process  to  pass  into  dc 
letter.  And  what  has  been  the  rcsolt?  Has  the  Church  of  Kd 
land  been  weakened  by  the  change,  or  streugthcued  ?  The  nnH^ 
is  plain.  If  the  Church  of  England  could  now  for  a  single  week' 
governed  as  it  was  governed  by  Laud»  the  people  of  England  would 
rise  as  one  man,  and  crush  it  to  powder. 

Two  questions  here  arise.  Is  it  wise  or  prudent  to  retain 
small  residuum  of  te^ts  and  restrictive  legislation  ?  Is  it,  in 
next  place,  possible  to  do  so  ?  Tlie  language  even  of  those 
have  spoken  of  my  resolution  as  premature,  answers  both 
questions  with  an  unequivocal  negatzve.  This  is  a  fact,  the  iai| 
ance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Their  expressions  have 
so  carefnlly  chosen  and  so  dciiberatety  weighed,  that  it  Iteeoraa 
impossible  to  retract  them  or  to  explain  them  away.  Their  action 
is  indeed  iuconsistent  with  their  words ;  aud  itis  ou  this  circumstance 
that  it  is  most  of  all  necessary  to  fix  attention.  By  this  incouinii- 
ency  an  apjKarance  of  antagonism  is  imparted  to  men  who  are  to, 
truth  in  full  agreement  with  mc.  H 

AVe  may  take  the  question  of  subscription  first.  In  one  of  flR 
recent  letters  to  tlie  Ttwm,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  insists  tha.t  there 
must  be,  and  that  there  must  be  at  once,  "  a  well-coosidercd,  and 
yet  a  considerable,  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  subscription."  But  all 
that  now  remains  of  subscription  is  a  general  expreraion  of  approval 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  How  is 
it  possible  to  relax  this  or  water  it  down,  without  destroying  it 
altogether  ?  What  becomes  of  the  considerable  relaxation  which  is 
needed  at  once?  It  is  obvious  that  further  change  in  this  dircciioc 
can  be  effected  only  by  its  complete  withdrawal.  We  hare  seen  the 
nasons  which  impelled  Manricc  and  Stanley  to  nae  all  their  strengt 
for  getting  rid  of  the  more  stringent  forma.  But  thcae  bare 
already  abolished,  and  they  are  now  no  longer  thought  of. 
altogether  too  late  to  apeak  of  the  bondage  of  sabecription  to  Croedj,, 
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d  Articles,  as  though  it  were  a  boudiigc  to  all  aiid  e\ery  one  of 
eoi,  and  to  every  propositiuu  coutaiucd  in  each.  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  mu&t  therefore  bcspeakiugof  the  present  weak  and  attenuated 
form,  when  lie  says  tiiat,  weak  us  it  is,  it  is  "yet  a  stunibling'blork 
to  mauy  tender  cuu&cienccs,  and  cuts  off  from  the  direct  service  of 
the  Churcli  "  many  whom  he  cousidem  as  among  "  the  beat  fitted 
to  do  their  Master's  work."  On  this  point,  therefore,  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smitlij  and  all  wlio  think  with  hira,  are  in  perfect  ag^rccnient  with 
Maurice  and  Stanley  The  stumbling-block  which  they  hate  can  be 
rcmoTed  only  by  the  total  abolition  of  subscription,  because  it  is 
possible  to  modify  the  present  form  without  destroying  it. 
The  case  with  reference  to  the  Acta  of  Uniformity  ia  quite  as 
ng.  The  more  recent  Acta  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship 
LTCf  it  is  to  be  supposed,  been  designeil  to  support  and  etreogtbeu 
the  enactment  of  Charles  II.;  but  uo  one  probably  will  pretend  to 
maiutain  that  there  is  any  geucral  disposition  to  iusist  on  their 
impartial  application^  or  indeed  to  acquiesce  iu  them  at  all.  It  may 
he  safely  said  that,  in  spite  of  this  restrictive  legislation,  there  is 
vastly  less  of  uniformity  in  this  country  now  than  there  was  a  dozen 
years  before  Mr.  Disraeli  determined  to  try  his  experiment  for 
putting  down  the  Bitnalists.  If  the  term  "nniformity"  ia  to  be 
interpreted  with  any  strictness,  the  differences  of  use  before  the 
Keformation  were  but  slight  as  compared  with  those  which  may  now 
be  noticed  in  almost  any  hundred  churches  taken  at  random. 
AVhctlier  the  increased  direi^ences  in  practice  work  on  the  whole 
iircU  or  badly,  and  whether  outward  difference  is  or  is  not  eom- 
nsatcd  by  a  more  real  unity,  is  a  distinct  question ;  but  there  can 
no  doubt  that  here  again  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  and  they  who 
think  with  him  (the  memorialists  of  the  Church  Kcform  Conference 
lieing  included  iu  their  number)  are  in  close  agreement  with  the 
purport  of  a  resolution  which  demands  the  repeal  of  the  Uniformity 
cts.  It  must  especially  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes 
hich  have  been  thus  far  brought  about,  lie  insists  emphatically  that 
<<>  scr^nces  of  the  Church  must  still  be  made  "  more  attractive  and 
Hfittiuly  more  elastic  than  they  arc."  How  is  it  possible  that  this 
can  be  done  except  by  repealing  the  Act  which  on  the  black  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  well-nigh  rent  the  Church  of  England  in  sunder, 
and  which  is,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  almoct  everywhere, 
evaded,  ignored,  or  defied  ?  It  is  obrious  that  concession  can  be 
carried  only  a  very  little  way  indeed  further  without  leaving  the 
Act  a  mere  empty  busk  which  must  be  thrown  aside  as  warthleas 
and  laelcM. 

It  follows  that  in  opposing  the  withdrawal  of  subscription  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Uniformity  Acts,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  and  those 
who  agree   with  him   (the  memorialista  of  the  Reform  Coufcreoce 
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being  avowedly  among  the  number),  take  npa  thoroxiglily  iucoua 
and  illogicul  putiitiou.     They  profess  to  dcMrc   and   to  demand 
omptorily   chauges    flhicli  cannot  possibly   be  carried   ont   wilbc 
removing    these   restrictions.      In    asking    them   to  reconsider  the 
position,  and  to  avow  plainly  that  which,  if  tlicy  mean  what  they  jiai 
thoy  desire  heartily,  are    wc  asking  too  much?     This  is  not  a  tie 
for   cutreuchiug   ourselves  beaind  qualificationB  for  which    do  ko 
arguments  can  l>e  pnxluced,  and  which  are  belied  by  the  worda  ev« 
of  those  who  put  them  forth. 

TLcy  will  do  well  to  remember  (if  indeed  it  be  jiossiblc  for  the 
to  forget)  that  the  removal  of  restrictious  has  thus  far  had  for 
result  only  the  strengthening  of  the  Church  of  Knglaud  and  the 
awakening  in  her  of  a  fresh  activity  of  an  altogetlicr  n\orc  wholi 
tiome  kind.  The  downfall  of  barrier  after  barrier  has  only  rxtendij 
her  influence.  The  removal  of  every  teat  has  only  rendered 
action  more  beneficent ;  and  the  Church  which,  but  for  this  rcino* 
of  tests  and  penal  laws,  would  long  since  have  been  swept  av 
amidst  a  storm  of  c:cecration,  has  gained,  and  is  gaining  atoadily,  i 
more  powerful  hold  on  the  afTections  of  the  people.  There 
clearly,  therefore,  not  the  least  warrant  for  any  such  wild  suppositi^ 
as  that  the  getting  rid  of  the  few  restrictions  still  remaining  will 
followed  by  results  diS'erent  in  kind  from  those  which  have  followe 
previous  measures  of  a  like  sort.  But  there  is  every  warrant  from 
past  e.tpcrienco  fur  the  6rm  assurance  tbatwhen  those  poorreranaots 
of  ancient  intolerance  have  been  cast  aside  altogether,  the  CImrch  of 
England  will  begin  with  true  fulness  of  power  to  discharge  ho 
divine  mission  for  the  blessing  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of 
Christendom.  In  other  words,  nnd  with  grcnter  strictness  of  s|: 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  then  be  established  in  this  land  as  it  )ti 
never  been  established  thus  far.  There  is,  then,  nothing  whatever 
justify  the  retention  of  existing  limitations,  and  most  certainly  tt»e 
is  nothing  which  can  make  it  worth  while  to  retain  ihcra. 

The  conclusion  is  one  which  cannot  bo  evaded.     Tlie  withdrawal 
of  these  limitations  and  restrictions  is  a  matter  of  duty,  and  it  shou 
therefore  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  demanded   as   a  work 
only  of  plain  justice,  but  of  wise  policy.    We  have  nothing  more  to  I 
with  the  consiilcration  of  consequences  now  than  we  had  b 
repeal  of  the  Test  or  the  I-^ve  ilile  Acta.     Those  changes  a:.  . 
like  them  were  all  denounced  as  endangering  the  welfare  and  even 
the  cxistcuce  of  the  Church  of  England  nnd  of  Chrislianity  ;  anl    ' 
pictures  of  anarchy  and   confusion  now  drawn  as  descriptions  o: 
state  of  things  which  must  follow  (he  abolition  of  all   penal 
tions,  have  no  more  solid  foundation  than  the  uild  alnnns  of  thecler 
and  laity  of  former  generations.      But,  further,  tlipy  betray  the  mc 
deplorable  self-distrust  and  the  most  abject  timidity  on  the  jiart  of 
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those  who  draw  them.      There  is,  first,  the  implied   premiss  that  the 
conformity  which,  so  far  as    it   gpes,  is   still    maintained  within  the 
Churcli  of  ICnglaiid,  is   raatntaiued    only  hy  the    enforcement  or  the 
tiread  of  pains  and    penalties,  and    that  if  these  were   removed,  all 
restraints  wonhl  be  cast  to  the  winds.     The  several  Churches  would 
exhibit  difiercnccs  of  ritual  as  wide  as  those    which   distinguish  the 
Latiu  Church  from   the   Moravian  Community,  while  every  man,  it 
cms  to  be  supposed,  would  be  preaching  a  different  religion.     Has 
cotifessiou  more  self-condemnatory  and  more  astounding  ever  been 
made?     It  is  a  virtual  admission — nay,  rather,  it  is  the  downright 
asserlLOQ — that  the  several  schools  and  parties  in  the  English  Church 
are  kept  together  like  dogs  iu  a  leash,  and  withheld    from  flying  at 
each  other  only  through  fear  of  the  strong  arm  of  penal  law.      It  is 
even  more  than  this.      It  is  the  confession  of  a  dark  and  deadly  fear 
tliat   the    faith  of  the   clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Kngland 
I      generally  is  not  what  it  professes  or  pretends  to  be,  that  it  is  honey- 
combed not  merely  with  doubt,  bnt  with  positive  unbelief,  and  that 
her  miniaters,  who  now  preach  one  doctriuc,  or  one  set  of  doctrines, 
becauHO  they  can  be  punished  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  will,  if  they  arc 
^eet  free  from  these  shackles,  preach  instantly  quite  anotlier  doctrine, 
^K>r  the  negation  of  all  doctrine.    It  is  an  admission  that  of  (he  twenty- 
r     fitc  or  twenty  thousand  men  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  English  clergy, 
H^not  five  thousand,  possibly  not  half  that   number,  can  be  depended. 
V'upou  iu  anything  which  concerns  cither  their  belief  or  their  practice. 
The  deserters  and  traitors,  if  they  come  at  all,  roust  come  at  the 
first,  and  must  come  for  many  years,  from   their  own   ntiniber,  and 
from  their  own  number  only.     The  dread  of  a  multitudinous  swarm 
of  such  enemies  is  a  self-condetn nation,  to  the  force  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  add  anytbing. 

The  dismissal  of  these  fears  involves  the  rejection  of  the  less  un- 
worthy apprehensions  of  an  undue  extension  of  the  limits  of  Church 
communion.      Are  some  to  be  brought  in  and  others  shut  out  ?      So 
far  05  the  Church  oi  Kngland   is   concerned,  she   has  answered    the 
question  in  no  equivocal  terms.      Her  daily  prayer  is  "  for  the   good 
estate  of  the  Catholic  Church/'  and  this  Church  consists,  she  asserts, 
not  of  those  only  who  have  subscribed  to  Creeds  or  Articles,  not  of 
those  who  arc  regarded  as,  or  who  are  (what  is  termed)  orthodox, 
'      not  of  those   whose  title   is  approved  or  admitted  by  others,  but  of 
L^all  who  "  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians/' 
^H     Turning  from  the  murky  region  of  vague  fears  and  apprehensions 
^^to  the  less  terrific  realities  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  we  may  admit 
iiranUly  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  is  an  extension  of  freedom. 
t  is  intended  to  be  so  :   and  as  every  extension  of  freedom  hitherto 
needed   has   brought   with  it   n   fresh   hcucfit,  wc   have  the  most 
lid  grounds  for  hoping   and   believing    that   these   last   concessions 
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■will  open  a  way  in  whicli,  to  recur  to  the  words  of  tlie  English  Chorch, 
"  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  may  hold  the  faith  in 
unity  of  spiritj  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.'* 
But  although  the  abolition  of  subscription  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Acts  of  Uniformity  would  remove  the  injustice  and  the  wrong  of 
which  Nonconformists  still  have  to  complain,  the  carrying  of  these 
measures  would  not  change  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  bishops  would  no  longer  be  able  to  impose  doctrinal  tests 
under  pain  of  legal  penalties ;  but  otherwise,  their  moral  influence  and 
their  spiritual  authority  would  be  unaffected,  and  might  be  largdy 
enhanced.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  would  remain  as  it  is  now, 
and  no  one  would  be  called  on  to  make  any  modifications  in  its  uie 
of  which  he  and  his  people  did  not  approve.  Some  modifinatioiu 
might  be  desired ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  modifications  are 
made  now,  without  any  special  authority.  Thus  the  longer  exhorta- 
tion in  the  Communion  Office  seems  by  something  like  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  have  been  generally  dropped.  But  more  particularly  the 
rights  of  patrons  would  not  be  interfered  with.  They  would,  indeed, 
have  the  power  of  nominating  those  who  are  now  known  as  Noncoo- 
formists  j  but  it  would  rest  with  themselves  whether  Nonconformistit 
as  eligible  for  preferment,  should  be  actually  appointed  to  benefices. 
It  is  true  that  no  doctrinal  tests,  sanctioned  by  pains  and  penalties, 
would  bar  the  way ;  but  the  Prayer-Book  would  call,  as  it  now  calls, 
for  a  certain  spirit  of  approval  and  harmony,  not  by  restraint  bat 
from  conviction.  They  who  felt  that  they  were  not  in  general  unison 
with  its  spirit  would  decline  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  English 
Church ;  and  they  who  saw  in  her  offices,  as  Dean  Stanley  expressed 
it,  "  the  best  modes  of  serving  God  and  their  brethren,"  would  gladlf 
undertake  the  work.  Otherwise  no  conditions  would  be  imposed 
beyond  the  providing  of  adequate  testimony  of  their  intellectnal, 
moral,  and  spiritual  fitness  for  the  ministry. 

Further,  the  estrangement  which  now  exists  between  the  clergy  of 
the  English  Church  and  the  body  of  Nonconformist  ministers  gene- 
rally, would  cease  with  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
still  existing.  It  would  at  once  become  lawful  for  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  invite  Nonconformist  ministers  to  preach  in 
their  pulpits,  as  they  may  now  receive  (although  they  cannot  well 
accept)  invitations  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  Nonconformist  ministf^rsr 
while  the  latter  would,  as  we  have  seen,  become  eligible  for  any  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church  of  England. 

But  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  freedom  thus 
obtained  would  be  obtained  for  all  alike.  The  persecution  of  one 
party  by  another  would  cease;  and  no  set  of  churchmen,  calling 
themselves  or  styled  High,  Low,  or  Broad,  could  use  language  im- 
plying that  the  Church  of  England  was  rightfully  their  own  exdo- 
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sive  inheritance.  Public  Worship  Re^ilation  Acts  would  no  longer 
molest  congregations  who  take  delight  iu,  or  feci  the  need  of,  an 
elaborate  ritual,  and  send  their  ministers  to  prison  for  complying 
with  their  desirca.  No  ban  would  be  placed  on  the  highest  sacer- 
dotal or  sacramcntarian  doctrine,  as  indeed  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  no  ban  ia  placed  upoti  it  already.  The  teaching  of  churchmen, 
High,  Low,  or  13road,  ^vould  thenceforward  titand  or  f^U  by  its  own 
inherent  truth  or  fahchood,  without  rcfcrcucc  to  extraneous  or 
jftrbitrary  supports  of  auy  kind. 

For  the  same  reason  there  would  be  no  interference  whatever  with 

the  constitution  of  the  so-called  Xuucoiiformist  or  dlsscntiug  bodies, 

'with  their  places  of  worship,  with  their  trusts  or  their  endowments. 

Their  churches  or  chapels  would   be  regarded,   and,  if  they  were  so 

pleased,  would  be  registered    as    places    of  worship  of  the  National 

Church,  full  freedom  being  retained  for  the  ministers,  if  it  seem  good 

to  them  and  to  their  congregations,  to  conduct  the  services  within  them 

as  tliey  are  conducted  at  present,  without  any  interfereuce  whatever  ou 

^^the  part  of  parochial  incumbents.      At  the  same  time,  the  ministers  of 

^Hkhese  ehurclies  or  chapels  would   necessarily  have  the  i>owcr  of  using 

^Kfae  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  without  or  with  modificationH,  if  they 

^■desire  to  do  so,  and  if  their  congregations  should   approve.     My 

^Bbonvictiou  is  that  they  would   so   use  it  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 

^ultimately,  pcrha[)S,  in  all;   and  in  this  way  efforts  directed  simply 

and  solely  to  the  attainment  of  a  real   unity  would  be  rewarded  by 

the  growth  and  prevalence  of  a  more  substantial  uuiformity  than  any 

that  has  been  known  thus  far. 

The  so-called   Nouconformiat  bodies  would  thus,  like  the  great 

orders  and  companies  of  Latin   Christendom,  become  religious  asso- 

^Bciations  within  the  National  Church,  and  with  their  self-government 

^*therc  would  be  no  interference.      The  present  powers  aud  actiou  of 

«ueh  assemblies  as  the  Wcsleyan  Conference  would  remain  uuaffected 

and  unimpaired,  and  the  Wcsleyan  body  would  return  to  the  precise 

position  which  alone  its  founders  contemplated  for  it.     The  mnml>er8 

of  the    Wcsleyan   and   other    societies,   now  styled  Nonconformist, 

would  all  be  members  of  the  National  Church,   and  as  rucIi   would 

have  a  right  to  be  represented  in  all  its  assemblies.    But  ehurchmcn, 

^  ,   as  such,  would,  it  is  obvious,  have  no  voice  and  no  right  to  be  repre- 

^^^ented  iu  t>uch   asvemblies   as   the  AVesteyan  Conference  except  upon 

^^nvitation,  or  unless  they  should  have  enrolled  themselves  as  mcmliers 

of  auy    such   association.     There  would  thus  ho  uo  reason  why  the 

president  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan   Coufcrcucc  should 

not  also  be  the  incumbent  of  a.   benefice  or  the  bishop  of  a  diocese. 

His  becoming  such  would  depend  upon  presentation,  as  tt  does  now 

depend  for  all    clergy   of    the  Church   of  Kugland.      It   is  scarcely 

necessary  to  add  that,  this  being  so,  the  ministers   of  what  is  now 
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-  called  the  Established  Church,  and  the  ministers  of  what  are  ityled 
Dissenting  bodies,  woidd  be  on  precisely  the  same  level,  white  the 
interests  of  the  latter  in  the  maintenance  of  the  so-called  Establish- 
ment would  be  in  no  respect  less  than  that  of  the  former. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  under  snch  conditions  Dissent  would 
fade  away  like  fire  lacking  fuel,  and  that  all  further  agitation  for 
what  is  called  Disestablishment  (if  there  should  be  any)  woold  be 
confined  to  those  who  avowedly  dislike  and  wish  to  destrc^  tU 
religious  associations  and  all  religion  whatsoever?  The  bitter  and 
envenomed  controversies  of  centuries  would  shrink  to  nothing ;  and 
schisms  which  for  ages  have  chilled  and  dwarfed  the  spiritaal  life 
and  growth  of  Englishmen  would  be  seen  to  be  causeless  divisiou, 
and,  as  such,  would  become  things  of  the  past.  Of  outward  unifor- 
mity there  might  be  less  than  there  is  now,  though  this  point  is,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful ;  but  as  a  set-off  to  this  there  would  be  % 
more  real  and  solid  unity,  which  would  be  measured  by  a  constant 
growth,  and  this  growth  would  tend  to  promote  that  uniformity,  the 
insisting  on  which,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  church-mem- 
bership, has  been  and  is  the  great  curse  of  Christendom.  Hence- 
forth every  victory  won  would,  we  need  scarcely  say,  be  a  purely 
moral  victory,  won  by  the  weapons  of  legitimate  and  rational  pei^ 
suasion ;  and  any  further  changes  which  might  be  needed  would  be 
effected  by  that  joint  action  of  the  clergy  and  laity  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  various  suggestions  and  schemes  for  reform  recently 
put  forth  profess  most  especially  and  most  earnestly  to  desire. 

The  transition  from  the  present  condition  of  the  English  Chardk 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  work  when  the  existing  limita- 
tions  have    been    removed,  has    now   been    traced   with    sufficient 
clearness ;  and  I  say  deliberately,  that  all  attempts  to  represent  the 
withdrawal  of  these  restrictions  as  a  measure  destroying,  or  evea 
impairing,  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English  Church,  and  still 
more  as  affecting  injuriously  her  spiritual  life,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
disingenuouB,     The  charge  is  false,  in  fact ;  but  the  insinuation  of 
unbelief  and  treachery  which  underlies  it  is  not  a  new  one,  and  it 
recoils  on  those  who  make  it.     For  his  attempt  to  promote  the  same 
measures  Dean  Stanley  was  denounced   as  a  Latitudinarian.     Fsr 
from   disowning  the  name,  he   gloried  in   it,  only  remarking  that 
there  had  been  worldly  High  Churchmen  and  self-seeking  Puritans. 
Tillotson  had  been  charged  with  having  no  religion,  and  as  being 
.  the  primate  only  of  the  atheistical  wits  of  England.     Barrow,  s 
sufferer  from  like  slanders,  had  mourned  over  the  divisions  caused  br 
the  "  broaching  of  scandalous  names  employed  to  blast  the  repnta- 
■  tion  of  worthy  men."    But  after-ages  have  vindicated  the  fair  names 
..of  Tillotson  and  Barrow,  and  of  many  more  who  were  treated  with 
•  the   same   injustice.      The    same    irrational  indi^^oatioa    hu  beea 
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expressed  by  proDounced  partisaua  in  tlic  case  of  almost  every 
dccisiuD  vhicb  has  confirmed  or  extended  the  freedom  of  men  of 
opposite  schools  and  parties  in  ttic  Church  of  Eugland.  In  the 
judgments  which  closed  the  Gorham  aud  other  like  cases,  ve  had 
loud  assertions  that  the  Church  of  Englaud  had  fallen  from  the 
faith,  had  separated  herself  from  the  Church  Catholic,  aud  could 
therefore  uo  louger  be  an  ark  of  safety  for  her  children.  But  the 
vehement  aud  even  tierce  demand  for  the  reversal  of  these  decisions  has 
becu  iuvariably  followed  iu  a  little  while  by  the  discovery  that  after  all 
no  such  dreadful  thiug  had  happened,  and  that  High  Churchmea  or 
Low  Churchmou  might  couliniic  safely  to  abide  where  they  were. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  really  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  objcctioni  implying  that  men  like  Dean  Stanley,  if  they  had 
their  way,  would  reduce  religion  to  a  caput  mortaum,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  and  accepted  by  nil  as  the  Christianity  of  the  National 
Chnroh.  The  idea  is  as  grotesquely  ludicrous  as  it  is  impracti- 
eablc.  Sir  l-Idward  Strachey  has  insisted  most  rightly  [Spcclator, 
March  G)  that  "  religious  liberty  has  been  extended,  not  by 
merging  distinctiTC  creeds  aud  rituals  in  some  new  and  compre- 
hensive form,  but  by  liuding  some  common  ground  of  action  without 
requiring  such  merging."  It  is  uuuecessary  for  Sir  £.  Strachey  to 
remind  us  of  the  patent  fact  that  *'  the  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans,  and 
the  Congrc^atioualists  are  as  little  willing  as  are  Anglican  church- 
men to  give  up  their  several  and  separate  dogmatic  beliefs  and  forms 
of  worship."  Tlic  removal  of  the  existing  limitations  would  not 
require  any  of  them  to  give  up  cither,  while  it  would  secure  to  all  of 
them  every  privilege  and  every  right  now  confined  to  Anglican 
churchmen.  The  attempt  to  reduce  their  several  dogmatic  bctiefa 
to  some  one  new  aud  comprchensirc  form  would  be  an  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  worst  evils  of  the  age  which  produced  the  Uniformity 
Acta;  an  attempt  to  reintroduce  into  the  empty,  sveptj  aud 
garnished  house  spirits  worse  than  those  which  had  been  cast  forth; 
an  attempt  so  outof  joiat  with  this  age  and  its  needs,  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  any  one  can  bestow  a  thought  upon  it.  It  is  not  less 
idle  to  urge  the  plea  that  the  diflcreuces  which  sepai'atc  English 
churchmen  from  some  of  the  Noucouformist  bodies,  or  these  again 
ixom  the  former,  or  from  each  other,  arc  too  wide  to  admit  of  their 
working  harmoniously  in  the  same  great  religious  society.  Tlicy  are 
not  so.  it  is  impossible  that  these  doctrinal  diilcreuceii,  whatever 
they  may  be,  should  exceed  those  which  Miparated  the  couvictious  of 
Mr.  Maurice  from  the  dogmatic  declaratiousof  Dr.  I'uscy.  Between 
these  it  might  bc&aid,  with  almost  literal  truth,  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
tind  any  common  measure.  The  two  mcu  had  two  wholly  ditfcrent  reli- 
gions, to  which  each  gave  the  name  of  (vhristian.  Both  spoke  of  sacrifice, 
atonement^redcmptton,mediatiou,saLvatioi);  and  both  attached  to  these 
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and  to  almost  every  other  term  of  their  theology  conceptions  hopelessly 
antagonistic.  But  both  had  their  recognized  Eitatus  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  both  beyond  doubt  had  an  equal  right  to  it.  Both 
were  called  upon  to  tolerate  each  other,  and  in  thus  enabling  them 
to  work  on  side  by  side,  the  Church  of  England  did  the  high  and 
holy  work  which  is  distinctively  her  own. 

It  is  this  fact  of  her  comprehensivcuessj  constantly  broadening  and 
always  more  and  more  beneficent,  which  is  the  justification  of  all 
efforts  for  making  it  complete.  Tt  is  this  comprehensiveness  which 
won  for  her  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  added 
strength  to  the  faith  with  which  he  carried  his  thoughts  onward  to 
her  distant  future.  That  faith  was  centred  in  the  conviction  that 
the  Church  is  a  living  society  under  a  living  Head.  It  was  hii 
righteous  contention  (when  insinuations  were  thrown  out  against  him 
of  unfaithfulness  to  his  trust)  that  his  belief  not  only  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  legal  requirements  of  the  National  Church,  but 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  its  spirit,  and,  what  was  of  infinitely 
higher  importance,  with  the  Spirit  of  Him  on  whom  its  life  depends. 
No  society  and  no  Church  could,  he  insisted,  be  either  infallible  or 
faultless,  under  the  conditions  of  this  mortal  life.  No  institutions 
could  be  maintained  without  growth,  and  growth  involved  the  need 
of  modifications,  as  lapse  of  time  brought  with  it  changes  in  forms  of 
thought  or  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  society.  The  Church 
of  England  could  furnish  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  these  pro* 
positions.  That  the  English  Church  would  survive  all  such  changes 
and  be  the  stronger  for  them,  he  had  the  deepest  assurance,  becanse 
he  felt  that  she  was  charged  with  a  message  of  living  truth.  In  his 
eyes  the  Church  and  the  State  were  both  divine  creations ;  they 
were  both  necessary  means '  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  divine  work. 

On  the  ground  thus  held  by  him  I  am  content  and  prepared  to  take 
my  stand.  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  conviction  that 
"  underneath  the  sentiments  and  usages  which  have  accumulated 
round  the  forms  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  class  of  principles,  a 
religion  as  it  were  behind  the  religion,  which,  however  dimly  expressed, 
has  given  them  whatever  vitality  they  possess."  I  share  his  assurance 
that  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  the  great  society  which  forms  the 
Church  of  England  must,  like  those  of  all  other  Churches,  have 
vitality  by  virtue  of  this  religion  which  underlies  them  all.  I  share 
not  less  his  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  has  preserved  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  faith  more  nearly  and  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  of  the  Communions  of  Christendom ;  and  I  am  bound  to  affirm 
fearlessly  that  membership  in  this  body  is  (to  recur  to  words  which 
I  have  already  cited  more  than  once)  the  inherent  and  inalienable 
right  of  "  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.*' 

Gboagb  W.  Cox. 


in    OSMAN    DIGNA'S    GARDEN". 


ACCORDING  to  telegrams  "from  Egyptian  sources/'  Osman 
Digna  has  been  accurately  irell  killed  id  battle  at  least  twice^ 
has  been  bwrJcd  pompously  amidst  the  ululations  of  militant 
dervishes  and  emirs  aud,  so  the  British  public  cheerfully  supposed, 
had  loog  ago  rejoined  liis  master  the  Mahdi  ou  the  other  aide  of  the 
great  green  gates  of  Paradise.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
back  again  ou  his  old  tigliting  grounds  before  Suakiu,  as  pugnacious 
as  ever,  as  brawny  and  black  and  broad-shouldered,  leading  hia 
frizzled-headcd  Hadendowas  up  to  witliin  their  old  impudent 
distAQces  of  the  city  -walls,  and,  just  as  of  yore,  promising  the 
"Governor-General  of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral,"  when  he  catches  him, 
to  scrape  bis  skin  off  with  oyster  shells  and  peg  him  down  on  au 
anfancst.  Perhaps — who  knows? — this  cordial  barbarian,  now  that 
General  Hudson  has  gone,  revisits  by  stealth  his  poor  trtimplcd-out 
"garden,"  and  under  *' the  pale  glimpses"  dreams  of  sweet  revenge 
and  thereafter  sweet  rest,  wbcn  the  creaking  water-wheels  shall  turn 
again  in  the  evening,  and  his  roses  bloora  once  more  and  his  peaches 
ripen  where  now  the  bones  of  cattle  and  empty  meat-tins  mark  at  oucc 
the  ruin  of  three  years  of  war  and  the  hateful  traces  of  the  Infidel. 

Nor  to  be  worse  thought  of  if  he  does.  He  has  tasted  the  pleasure 
of  social  importance,  this  garden-builder  of  Suakiu,  and  hopes  that 
the  spear  may  still  thrust  the  wheel  of  fortune  round  in  hia  favour 
again.  Once  a  slave  him&clO  then  a  wharf  porter,  and  by-aud-by  a 
trader,  opulent,  too,  as  measured  by  Suakin  standards  of  wealth,  and 
looked  up  to  by  his  foLlow-citizens  and  the  tribes  Jiving  out  among 
the  hills  beyond  the  town,  as  a  man  of  strong  purpose  and  great 
courage,  with  a  loud  voice  in  council  and  a  cruel  hand  in  action,  just 
the  leader  for  such  men  as  flung  themselves  against  the  level  bayoncta 
of  our  squares  in  the  Soudan.    1  le  was  then  a  man  of  property,  and  out- 
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wardly,  therefore,  for  the  time  a  man  of  peace.  Yet  that  even  then  con- 
spiracieswere  hatched  and  fostered  in  his  hoiuewe  all  know  nov.  There, 
in  the  cool^  dark  ground-floor  chamberj  opening,  vith  massiTe  old  carved 
doors  emboased  vith  iron  atuds^  upon  the  public  street,  he  would  sit 
Trith  his  friends  in  the  evening,  after  the  mnezzin  on  the  minaretthat 
overlooks  the  square  had  chanted  out  his  musical  call  to  sunset  prayer. 
The  long-tubed  pipes  were  lit  and  the  coffee  poured  out  in  the  tiny 
grey  cups  of  Jedda  ware,  and  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  idle 
bazaars  hummed  in  the  air,  and  the  drumming  of  many  tom-toms  in 
El  Kaf  came  muffled  and  slumberous  across  the  water.  Late  into 
the  night  do  these  malcontents  in  council  sit.  In  such  climates  the 
evening  is  all  too  pleasant  to  be  wasted.  Any  one  passing  is  free  to 
step  in  and  make  his  compliments,  to  take  a  whiff  at  the  pipe,  to 
exchange  gossip.  And  by-and-by  when  night  is  falling,  and  the 
watchman  goes  his  rounds  striking  the  ground  with  his  heavy  club,  and 
the  yelping  of  prowling  pariah-dogs,  and  the  challenge  of  the  Egyptian 
sentries  on  the  walls  and  by  the  Custom-house  are  the  only  soonda 
that  are  heard,  the  great  man's  reception  breaks  up.  Thcrae  were  the 
days  of  peace  for  Osman  Bigna — even  though  his  turbulent  mind 
already  forecasted  strife  and  the  part  which  he  would  play  therein — 
and  outside  the  walls  he  had  a  large  garden,  zerebaed  in  with  aloes 
and  henna,  wherein  his  gardeners  grew  fruit  and  flowers,  herbs, 
vegetables,  and  tobacco — a  pleasant  place  enough,  so  old  residents 
told  me,  in  the  days  when  the  wells  used  to  be  at  work,  and  a  broad 
belt  of  market  gardens  lay  round  the  town.  Here  Osman  Digna 
used  sometimes  to  meet  his  accomplices,  and  only  a  gun-shot  off 
stands  the  historical  old  fig-tree  under  which  the  final  council  tA 
war  was  held  and  he  carried  the  rote  of  the  malcontents  for  the 
Mahdi  and  for  armed  rebellion. 

Looking  at  the  charts  of  Suakiu  before  I  went  out,  thia  spot 
somehow  had  a  curious  attraction  for  me.  "  Garden  "  is  always  a 
fascinating  word.  So  on  board-ship  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
pitch  my  tent  in  it  if  I  could,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  arriving 
I  made  my  way  straight  to  "  Osman  Digna's  garden.^'  The  twilight 
was  already  beginning  to  fall,  but  there  was  light  enough  to  show 
what  a  wreck  the  place  was,  and  I  rode  back  into  the  town  not 
quite  so  sure  as  I  had  been  that  it  would  make  a  pleasant  bivouac. 
The  very  next  morning  this  impression  was  confirmed  on  hearing 
that  the  "  fuzzies,"  as  the  frizzled-b aired  Hadendowaa  were  called, 
bad  "'scuppered  " — ^that  is,  had  pounced  upon  in  the  dark  and  demo 
to  death — one  of  our  "  friendlies."  These  were  some  of  the 
vaunted,  but  cordially  suspected,  native  auxiliaries  in  fantastic 
war-paint  whom  the  "  Governor-General  of  the  Bed  Sea  Ijittoral'' 
placed  at  British  disposal,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  bam- 
boozling the  Intelligence   Department  and  aa  %  pretext  for  inter- 
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fering  in  military  matters.  If  be  aud  his  wretched  Egyptiaus  Lad 
only  been  bundled  061*088  the  water  to  Jedda  as  soon  as  a  British 
admiral  appeai'ed  in  Suakin  harbour,  things  might  iiave  gone 
differently  aud  much  better.  However,  one  of  the  fricndlies  was 
scuppered  iu  the  "garden,"  aud  next  day,  when  riding  round  to 
take  a  first  look  at  the  camp,  1  again  visited  the  rebel  leaders 
pleasauuccj  and  noted  wht^t  an  excellent  rcndczvoua  it  made  for 
midnight  prowlers.  Though  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the 
town  and  a  bow-shot  from  an  I-]<^yptiau  guard,  the  enemy  used  to 
creep  up  here  at  night  and  amuse  themselves  by  getting  up  a  scare 
by  firing  random  shots  into  space.  As  they  were  themselves  be- 
tween two  Hres,  whi(:h  if  indulged  iu  by  our  troops  would  have  only 
damaged  friends,  they  were  as  safe  as  they  could  be,  and  this 
diversion  proved  so  raucli  to  their  taste,  that  the  enclosure — which  iu 
fancy  I  had  imtigiiicd  myself  tenting  u])on — became  a  regiUar  tryatiug- 
plocc  for  the  audacious  Iladcndowas,  and  a  fearsome  spot  to  pass  after 
nightfall. 

In  the  daytime  I  have  many  a  time  rested  there.  For  there 
at  any  rate  was  the  semblance  of  verdure  aud  the  suggestion  of 
tranqidllity.  Beautiful  little  doves,  "  the  Mecca  birds,'*  flitted  in 
and  out  of  the  bushes  with  au  iudificrenee  to  human  beings  that 
centuries  of  pious  kindness  had  made  natural  to  them,  aud  butter- 
flies tipped  with  orange  fluttered  about  the  faint,  sweet  henna 
blossom.  It  was  a  relief  from  tlic  sun-aniittcn  sand  of  the  camp, 
perpetually  blown  about  from  under  the  feet  of  tramping  suldicrs 
and  the  wheels  of  bullock  carts,  a  relief  from  the  grounings  a-ud 
steadies  of  camels  and  the  incessant  stir  of  the  tented  field,  a  relief 
firom  routine  and  red-tape.  The  camp-followers  of  some  Indian 
regiment,  with  that  instinct  for  tranquil  comers  which  is  so  eharac- 
teristic  of  the  Asiatic,  had  made  a  comer  of  the  garden  their 
kitchen,  and  here  in  their  little  fire-places  and  ovens  of  neatly- 
tamped  clay  they  cooked  their  meals.  The  pat-a-eake-pat-a-c.ikc  of 
the  chupattymaker  was  heard  from  every  patch  of  shade,  and  the 
heavy  perfume  of  the  hubble-bubble  aud  the  gurglings  thereof 
reached  the  ear  with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  comfortable  peace. 
The  Urieutal  has  somehow  very  restful  ways  of  his  own.  He  cares 
as  little  for  the  passage  of  time  as  for  the  politics  of  Spain,  and  for 
all  he  knows  the  Ancient  Fugitive  might  be  a  night-capped  sluggard 
snoring  iu  an  armchair,  with  cobwcbii  on  the  dial  of  his  clock.  So 
these  men  used  to  squat  about  under  the  Arabs'  trees,  cooking  their 
little  messes  of  savoury-smelling  condiments — chilli  and  turmeric 
and  mustard-oil — and  chattering  as  they  turned  their  chupatties  upon 
the  metal  plates  and  watclied  the  pile  growing  higher  and  higher,  with 
a  queer,  loquacious  heedlessness  of  time  that  was  delightfully  in  con- 
trast with  the  tumult  of  passing  transport- trains,  the  hideous  outuries 
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of  exasperated  niule-drivcrsj  the  ceaseless  complaining  of  dnvra 
beasts  and  the  creaking  of  carts  whose  hearts  and  bones  seemed 
breaking  under  their  burdcnu.  Here,  indeed,  just  as  insects  and  birdi 
will  foregather  from  a  surrounding  waste  upon  some  pleasant  flowcr- 
Ijunk,  all  the  wandering  sounds  of  the  neigbt)Ourhood  concentrate 
and  sitting  under  one  of  the  dwarf  palms  in  "Oaraan  Digua's  garde 
there  passed  in  review  before  the  car  all  the  bustle  of  the  camp  aR 
the  city,  the  multitudinous  voices  of  life  in  the  outlying  waste 
"  Mafeesh." 

And  a  word  here  alxiut  this  comprehensive  disyllabic,  surely  o^ 
of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  Arabia.  Conversationally,  it 
to  the  evasive  and  procrastinating  Arab  all  that,  materially,  the  coc 
nut  palm  is  to  the  South  Sea  Islander,  or  the  plaiutain  to 
Equatorial  African.  It  is  the  "traveller's  hold-all"  of  dialogue; 
the  "  couceutrated  luncheon  lozenge"  of  conversation.  It  carries  all 
before  it  like  a  circular  letter  of  credit.  You  knock  down  every  trouble- 
some inquiry  with  it  na  with  a  constable's  staff.  It  is  your  IrU 
universal  ncfraliviv  If  it  were  not  for  the  magical  "  Mafeesh ,"  tl 
ulher  ogre  "  Backsheesh  "  wnuld  desolate  the  continent  and,  as  SinJiK 
addsj  "  the  islands  adjacent  thereto."  But  it  is  the  recognized 
vent  of  ever}'  mendicant  difficulty.  The  "  go  with  God  "  of  Portugal 
is  good  J  thu  "  by-and-by  "  of  Spain  is  better  still ;  but  "  maffcsldB 
is  best  of  all.  The  Hindoo  disjKJses  of  solicitors  with  "  os " 
will  be,  so  it  must  be,"  and  the  Sfoslera  of  the  East  ehuts  down  the 
lid  upon  all  inconvenient  importunity  with  "as  Allah  pleases." 
But  the  Arab  comliines  all  four  fmalitiesin  one  woni,  and  adds  mc 
over  the  further  Kignificalion  of  the  British  *'  go  to  Bath/ 
the  real  meaning  of  "  mafeesh  "  is,  theoretically,  I  do  not  know ;  hot 
practically  it  is  the  formula  of  non-existence.  I  f  you  ask  for  a  melon 
and  there  is  not  one  left,  if  you  inquire  for  the  master  of  the  hooae 
and  he  is  not  at  home,  if  the  coolie  will  not  carry  your  baggage,  nor 
the  boatman  row  you,  nor  the  sentry  let  you  pass,  each  says  "niafccslujl 
So  I  think  it  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  comi)emlious,  cofl 
prehensivp,  and  convenient  words  known  to  human  siiecch.  But  wfc 
tlic  British  army,  the  outer  barbariaus  of  Euro]>c,  came  to  Suali 
it  was  discovered  by  the  natives  that  the  iusular  mind  did  not  read 
respond  to  auch  catholic  completeness  of  negation,  nor  grasp 
prodigious  a  non  pomumus.  So,  by  way  of  explanation,  they 
fixed  the  Hindustani  "bus,"  and  to  make  assurance  trebly  st; 
added  the  English  ''  finish."  "  Un$  ma/vr^iff  finish  t  "  Was  it 
ever  tngged  together  before  a  phrase  so  definitively,  conclosivdy, 
catawomptiously  negative  ? 

But  here  comes  the  gardener's  cat,  a  lean  weasel  of  a  cat,  aal 
its  species  in   Suakin  are.     I  remember  when  I  was   in    >' 
after  the  horabardmcut,  bciug  astuuishcd  at  the  congregati 
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Ihiit  one  surprised  among   the  ruined  bouses.      For  the  Kgyptmns, 
though    tlicy  may  not  worship  the  little    animal   nowadays,  iiavc  au 
inordinate  liking  for  them,  a  relic,  pcrlinps,  of  an  old-world  Bauctity. 
They  arc  to  be  seen  everywhere,  not  one  at  a  time,  but  in  half-dozens, 
and  in  the  less  frequented  parU  of  the  town  as  mauy  as  twenty  may 
be   seen  in    a    waste  comer   holding    an   afternoon  couvcrs&ziouc. 
MTien,  thercforej    the  British  shells   knocked   down  the  houses  of 
Alcxaudria  and  the  inmates  fled,  the  cats  found  themselves  homeless 
and  friendless,  aud    they   gathered   together   in   pathetic  assemblies 
upon  the  debris  of  the  shattered  walls.     How   gaunt  and  dreadful 
they  were  !      Charitable  folk  used  to  collect  scraps  for  them,  but  the 
suQertugs  of  the  creatures  must  have  been  very  great,  aud  doubtless, 
if  the  truth  were  kuownj  very  few  of  the  Alexandrian  cats  lived  through 
the  momeutous  crisis  of  British  occupati{}n  without  sharp  apprchcu- 
siona  of  cannibalism.      All  day  long  they  prowled  omong  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  fallcu  masonry  or  sate  about  in  groups  pathetically  mute  and 
most  unnaturally  regardless  of  p&ssers*by.      In  Suakin  also  they  are 
utterly  callous  to  their  aiirrouudiugs,  but  there  the  similarity  ceases. 
For  in  their  cose  indifference  is  begotten  of  a  preposterous  prosperity. 
So  consequential  are  they  that  they  do  not  move  out  of  the  road,  aud 
the  Arab  when  he  stumbles  over  them  swears  at   them    but  uevcr 
molests  them.     The   bazaars  are  full   of  them,  and  they   tight  and 
make  love  in  the  thoroughfares  in  broad  daylight  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  cats  to  do  so.      Till   then  I   had 
thought  Grtroalkiu  was  a  nocturnal   beast.     For  in   Europe  we  are 
accustomed  to  sec  them  sleepy  and  lazy  all  day^  and  to  hear  them  noisy 
and  active  at  night.     Hut  this  is  only,  apparently,  a  geographical  acci- 
dent. In  the  Soudan, at  anyratc.catsarcdiumal  and  go  to  bed  at  sunset, 
while  in  Suakin  in  particular,  where  the  i>eoplc  live  so  largely  upon 
fish,  and  the  refuse  of  their  meals  lies  in  heaps  at  every  comer,  the 
feline  tribe  have  assumed  mnch  of  the  importance  and  something  of 
the  demeanour  of  dogs.      They  He  under  tlie  stalls  or  sit  upon  the 
bedsteads — which,  after  Oriental  fashion,  stand  in  the  open  air^ — as  if 
in  charge  of  the  premises   aud  property.     For  one   thing  there  are 
very  few  dogs.     It  is  true  they  are  unclean  beasts  to   the   Moslem, 
but  perhaps  the  ci\ts  have  mode  it  impossible  for  any  dog  of  spirit  to 
exist.    Indeed,  such  au  endless  multitude  of  them  is  enough  to  break 
the  heart  of  eveu  an   Kuglixh  terrier.      But  physically  they  have  de- 
teriorated into  the  merest  travesty  of  their  race.      They  are  absurdly 
small  and   proportionately  meagre,  with  sharp  no.<;e8.  Hat  thin  heads, 
and  very  short  fur.  while  the  shoulder-blades    stick  up   above   the 
level  of  their  backs  in  the  queerest  fashion.      So  when  J   came  back 
to  Kugland  I  was  at  first  surprised  at  the  very  large  size  of  all  the 
cats  1  suw,  tlicir  extraordinary  plumpness,  aud  the  thickness  of  their 
fur.     So.  by-thc*way,  too,  with  the  tlies,  which  in  Suakiu,  as  every- 
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where  else  in  the  Ued  Sea,  are  ia  infinite  myriads,  bat  they  are  only 
half  the  size  of  the  British  insect.  One  more  peculiarity  of  the 
Soudan  cat  and  I  have  done  with  it.  It  does  not  care  for  wagtaik. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  seemed  the  case,  for  I  have  seen  these  birds,  which 
are  curiously  numerous,  running  about  on  the  roofs  after  insects 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  grimalkin,  while  she,  though 
opportunities  perpetually  offered  for  pouncing  upon  them,  ncvo*  even 
looked  at  the  wagtails. 

And  close  behind  his  cat  comes  the  gardener.  "  Oh  1  yon  old 
traitor  to  Islam !  How  will  you  make  answer  to  the  Mahdi  when 
hereafter  he  taxes  you  with  begging  from  an  infidel  ?  You  who  pray 
without  ceasing  that  wc  may  be  condemned  to  drink  hot  water  to  all 
eternity  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Jehunnum,  to  come  asking  alms  from 
me,  in  the  name  of  Allah  !  Well,  your  posy  is  worth  a  piastre  if  only 
because  it  ia  picked  in  Osman  Digna's  garden.  The  pretext  for  the 
gratuity  is  a  flimsy  one — two  cotton  flowers,  a  sprig  of  henna  and  a 
little  white  weed — but  it  is  the  best  the  poor  battered  garden  offers. 
So  there  ia  another  piastre  for  you,  old  Mahomedan,  and  pray  for  the 
infidel  as  kindly  as  your  creed  will  Jet  you.  Abate  for  him  when 
you  can  an  occasional  imprecation.  And  what  will  you  take  for  your 
gazelle  ?  You  will  not  sell  it  ?  So  be  it.  There  is  but  one  Allah  and 
Mahomed  is  his  prophet — and  peace  be  with  you,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  your  pretty  beast."  They  are  dainty  little  antelopes,  these 
gazelles  and  ariels  of  the  Soudan,  and  look  charming  in  the  streets 
where  they  wander  about  or  snooze  in  the  shady  corners  as  un- 
concernedly as  the  goats.  Unfortunately  they  are  exactly  the 
colour  of  the  sand,  and  mure  than  once  coming  home  at  night  from 
the  telegraph  office,  T  have  narrowly  missed  falling  over  the  sleeping 
animals.  Still  worse  in  the  dark  is  the  camel  kneeling  in  the  road. 
"When  the  Arab  turns  in  for  the  night  he  tethers  his  brute  to  the 
corner  pole  of  his  shanty,  and  the  great  thing  kneels  down,  often 
blocking  up  the  narrow  alley.  More  than  once  turning  a  corner  in 
dark  shadow  I  have  suddenly  found  myself  brought  up  against  a 
camel's  ribs.  The  brute,  abruptly  rising,  nearly  shakes  its  master's 
frail  shanty  of  cane  and  matting  to  pieces,  and  the  Arab  comes 
forth,  savage  at  his  disturbed  sleep,  nebiit  in  hand,  ready  to  smite 
the  man  who  he  thinks  is  trying  to  steal  his  beast  of  a  camel.  There 
is  not  much  civility  in  the  barbarized  Arab  of  Suakin — thanks  to 
the  policy  of  making  Englishmen  play  the  part  of  myrmidons  to  the 
Khedive.  He  loaths  the  Egyptian,  and  with  some  contempt  added, 
as  being  Infidels,  carries  on  his  detestation  to  the  white-skinned 
strangers.  Every  Englishman,  though  but  few  knew  it,  was  grossly 
insulted  every  time  he  went  through  the  bazaars,  for  even  the 
children  imitated  their  elders  in  spitting  on  the  ground  as  he  passed. 
Nor,  to  those  who  had  the  ears  to  hear,  was  the  language  of  the 
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'oiiftttcnl  people  such  as  to  conciliate.  But  the  rile  Egyptian 
tiag  that  waft  permitted,  during  a  British  occupation,  to  flaunt  above 
the  Uoion  Jack,  wna  answerahle  far  ao  much  more  than  these  puhlic 
aflronts — for  the  needless  expenditure  of  national  treasure,  for  the 
loss  of  brave  English  lives — that  the  malignity  of  these  poor  half- 
breeds  need  not  be  remembered.  Our  native  contingcut  called  them 
"  yagcc,"  which  ma.y  be  translated  "  ready  for  mischief;"  and  so 
perhaps  they  may  have  been,  but  a  favourable  opportunity  for  turbu- 
lence never  arrived,  Moreover,  Osman  Digna,  from  his  camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  kept  close  espionage  upou  the  city,  and  in  his  own 
pleasant  faslnun  used,  from  time  to  time,  to  notify  to  various  lists 
of  citizens  that  their  names  were  down  in  his  black-book  for  his 
favourite  coitrse  of  oyiter-shclls  and  ants*  nests. 

What  a  contrast  bctwocu  these  scowling  Suakinese,  who  have 
come  into  the  garden  with  their  baskets  to  pick  up  the  scattered 
boUs  of  cotton  lying  about  between  the  rows  of  stunted,  tangled 
plants,  and  the  light-hearted  groups  of  Indiana,  busy  with  their 
ohupatties  and  yellow  messes  of  food.  I  have  a  great  liking  for  the 
Hindoos  when  they  arc  not  Anglieizcd.  Their  nature  is  to  bo 
sympathetic;  their  ocusibility  is  wonderfully  delicate.  As  a  race, 
tliey  possess  the  supreme  gift  of  good  taste.  How  eugagiiig,  too, 
is  the  natural  behanour  of  them.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  childish;  but,  after  all,  that  is  only  because  it  is  so  natural. 
Look  for  iustauco  at  this  man  coming  along  with  a  great  li«h  he 
has  boQght.  It  weighs  perhaps  uiue  pounds,  is  a  lovely  rosy  red 
with  scarlet  gilts  aud  fins,  and  has  a  broad  carmine  band  along 
the  back.  His  fellows,  aud  he  too,  have  never  before  seen  a  fish 
like  it — and  bo  cheap  I  How  they  talk  their  prize  over^  these 
simple  folk.  And  while  they  dress  it,  passera-by  stop  and  lean 
against  the  tree  and  talk  too,  and  they  are  all  amused  together  over 
this  big  painted  fish  that  only  cost  them  a  penny  a  pound.  Well, 
and  is  not  a  fish  of  such  colours  worth  being  natural  over?  W'hnt 
child  of  ours  would  not  wonder  at  the  painted  thing,  or  what  man 
or  woman  either  that  had  not  been  tutored  and  govcrncssed  out  of  all 
the  pleasantness  of  being  natural  ? 

If  I  had  to  be  a  fish  1  sliouid  like,  I  think,  to  live  near  Suakin. 
It  is  the  paradise  of  the  finned  people.  I  went  out  one  day  to  some 
coral  ialauds  some  dozcu  miles  down  the  coast — where  was  to  be  seen 
tilt?  exasperating  sight  of  three-and-twenty  steamers  ladcu  with  stores 
and  materials  of  war  riding  idly  at  anchor  all  together^  waiting  for 
onlers  to  go  home  again  with  their  freight,  aud  meanwhile  costing 
the  nation  our  Government  knows  what  per  day — and  we  went  into 
the  shidlows  for  shells  aud  coral.  What  a  strange  phase  of  natural 
history  it  was,  this  island  that  we  visited.  Au  acre  or  so  of  suiTace 
overgrown  with  tall  harsh  grass,  among  which  I  found  uo  fewer  than 
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scTca  (liflferent  plants.  AVbo  sowed  the  sceda  of  tlicm  ? 
inlmbitant  wus  a  lurk,  irhich  the  captains  of  the  idle  fleet  tbongbl 
vas  a  quail,  and  daily  bombarded  nitli  their  guns.  But  though  the] 
harassed  it  they  never  brought  it  to  bag,  and  it  was  there,  alive  aod 
cheerful,  when  I  visited  it  at  home.  The  water  nowhere  ftboaldl 
gradually  np  to  the  island,  which  was  a  solid  coral  blockj  for  its  edgf 
was  fringed  with  boulders  of  madrepore-work  in  ev^ery  stage  ol 
growth,  so  that  we  guided  our  boat  into  a  narrow  water-way  between 
the  upstanding  pillars,  and  then  wo  splashed  ashore.  All  round  tKi 
island  the  insects  were  hard  at  work  building  up  their  beautiful 
fabrics,  and  at  all  distances  from  the  surface  we  could  see  tUem,  tiu 
corals  of  our  museums,  and  such  specimeos  too  as  qo  museum  t^^ 
tains.  Here  and  there,  rooted  to  the  sea-floor,  some  of  the  gnl 
musbroom-headed  columns  had  grown  up  above  the  tranquil  sea,  and 
on  one  of  them  sate  a  pair  of  grand  white-headed  fish-hawka,  with 
one  eye  each  for  us  and  one  for  the  llsh  tliat  thronged  below.  Cloae 
by,  branchiug  out  over  a  space  of  many  feet,  were  glorious  pluuttj 
tree-coral,  and  each  of  them  was  swarmtug  with  strangest  create 
AVith  hand  nets  wc  might  have  611ed  a  boat  in  an  hour  with  lij 
crab-like  things,  queer  fishlets  and  marine  miscellanies,  to  wbic 
have  no  intention  of  venturing  a  name.  But  I  made  one  not 
capture,  a  sea-lamprey,  a  snake-like  thing  a  yard  long,  exquiaie 
white  with  handsome  maroou  blotches  and  bars.  I  brought  it  homg 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  they  told  me  they  had  "  u  large  scrill 
of  them.  So  they  had.  I  saw  them  in  their  bottles  in  a  dungeon 
underground  in  Cromwell  Uuad.  And  I  left  uiy  bottle  with 
rest,  half  regretting  that  I  had  carried  the  creature  in  my  own 
alt  tliti  way  from  Suakin  to  South  Kensington.  But  it  contents 
tu  surmise  that  perhaps  the  other  bottles  that  I  brought  home 
with  quaintest  nondescripts  picked  up  among  the  corals  may  have 
contained  some  things  which  even  the  experts  of  the  British  Museum 
could  not  name  otl'-hand.  But  in  the  life,  the  amazing  swarm 
of  happy  existences  in  the  bc&utifut  reef  in  the  Red  Sea  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  1  sate  down  ou  a  lump  of 
coral,  aud  in  the  water  below,  as  still  and  clear  oa  a  blockj 
crystal,  saw  such  visions  of  beauty  that  I  was  perpetually  explc 
in  ejaculations.  Now  I  have  been  to  the  Seyclielles,  aud  that 
very  wonderful,  but  not  more  so  than  Suakin.  The  water 
in  places  literally  olive  with  fishes  of  incredible  brilliancy  of  colour 
and  grotesqucness  of  form.  T  had  between  my  feet  at  one  time, 
gaged  in  what  seemed  a  mortal  combat,  a  creature  about  six  inc 
]oog,  that  looked  tike  a  shaving  off  a  bar  of  silver,  aud  what 
pcared  to  be  a  walnut  with  fins.  And  alt  the  time  other  t' 
popping  in  and  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  corals,  and  doUt  ^  .. 
my  ankles  aud  heels — pale   blue  tish  witti  uurc  ban,  yellov  c 
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vilh  blnck  spots,  red   ones,  green  ones,  wLite  ones.      Sometimes   by 
suddenly  pulling  up  a  spray  of  the  dead  bleached  cora.1,  one  uf  these 
lovely  creatures  would  be  foand  cntan^^led  in  it,  but  in  a  minute  the 
heat  had  frizzled  the  dainty  transparent  fish  into  an  ugly  little  brown 
rag.    The  coral,  too,  was  of  all  eolours  from  bluish  pink  to  damask  red, 
from  lavender  to  deep  purple^  with  every  kind  of  queer  intermediate 
tint.     But  what  was  the  use  of  pulling  them  up  ?     Exposure  to  the 
SUD  killed  the  insects,  whose  bodies  and   the  gclatinc-like  substance 
they  work  under  gave  the  surface  their  charm  of  apparent  colour,  and 
the  pieces  wc  prized  most  as  they  came  up  out  of  the  water  for  their 
pre-eminence  of  tint  soon  assumed  a  hideous  uniformity  of  decaying 
brown,  like  smashed  toadstouls,  and  smelt  abominably.      Here,  too,  I 
saw  alive  that  wonder  of  the  deep,  the  giant  clam,  the  shell  of  which 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  font.     The  colossal  mollusc  was  closed,  and  it 
would  have  taken  a  corps  of  sappers  to  uproot  it,  a  Nasmyth  hammer 
to  smash  it.     Once  get  a  hand  inside  those  huge  valves,  and  nothing 
but  amputation  or  dynamite    would   set  you   free  again.      So  that, 
after  all,  bewildered  by  potentialities  and  cmbnrrnsscd  by  the  mnltitudc 
of  possible  prizes,  I  carried  away  nothing  except  my  lamprey,  a  few 
bottles  filled  with  nameless  odds  and  ends,  and  a  pocketful  of  little 
shcIU  of  strange  beauty.    Ves  1  did,  though,  or  T  should  not  he  writing 
all  this ;  for  I  carried  away  straight  from  the  coral  island  itself  suck 
a   lesson   in   the   ways   of   Nature — her  appalling  deliberation,   her 
inevitable    achievement — as    I   shall    never    forget.      What   does    a 
continent  matter,  more  or  less,  to  a  AVorkcr  so  patient  and  so  pitiless? 
Yet  one  more  word    about   coral.      I   have    read   somewhere,   as  an 
explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Hod   Sea,  that  "it  abounded  in  red 
coral,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  that  a  red  coralline  material,  of  very 
rich  tint  and  resembling  in   substance  a  number  of  little    tubes  dis- 
posed regularly  side  by  side,  exists  in  prodigious  quantities.      More- 
over, fop  several  miles  from   the  present  beach — indeed  right  away 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills — the  *'  sand  "  is  chiefly  composed  of  pulverized 
coral   and   slicUg.     Close   under  the   surface,  for  miles  together,  lie 
beds  of  these   materials   fossilized,  and   the  soldiers  digging  their 
ditches  round    the  camps   turned   up  immense  quantities  of  huge 
^^  clam  shells  and  coral-lumps,  with  which  tliey  decorated  their  earth- 
^m  works  and  fortifies  tions  generally.     I  remember  counting  on  a  sand- 
^B  bank,  upon  which  the  men  had  written  the  name  of  the  "  H  Kcdoubt" 
^M  in  large  fossils,  no   fewer   than    twenty-five  varieties.      Coral  is  the 
^H  building  material  of  the  Ked  Sea  towns,  and   though   it  is  bleached 
^^  white,  it  is  worth    noting — for  the   sake  of  those  who    cherish  the 
remembrance  of  the  Hebrews'  miraculous  passage — that  if  the  Maters 
of  the  lied  Sea  were  to  recede,  the  prevailing  tiuti  of  the  fresh-grow- 
ijig  coral  would  probaMy  be  reii.      On  the  Jedda  side  a  very  curious 
black  coral  is  found  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  fathoms,  and  the  long 
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sticks  of  it  tbat  I  brought  home  with  me   have  a  polish  oa  them  « 
fine  as  that  on  jet. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  ihc  Garden — this  queer  scrap  of  tb 
old  peace-time  left  in  tlio  middle  of  war.  Its  zcrcba-hedge  has  no 
altogether  defended  it^  for  camels  and  calUo  and  gosta  bare  brnwvti 
ofi'  the  outer  t^'if^  of  every  bush,  trodden  most  of  the  cottjsu  flail 
and  crushed  under  their  hoofs  the  struggling  melon-plantii.  £a 
even  such  ragged  frugracnts  of  vegetation  arc  pleasant  after  thi 
interminable  sand  of  the  camp  and  the  clamour  of  the  stifling,  strosg 
smelhng  town.  The  din  of  the  bazaars  still  reaches  me  as  I  si 
vith  my  back  against  the  palm  and  shaded  by  n  large  mimosa  burt 
but  it  is  condueut  by  distance,  and  only  here  and  there  an  individai 
sound  survives.  From  a  coruerof  the  town  reaches  me  a  moDotonon: 
throbbing — the  dull  tom-tomingof  some  social  festival.  Some  one  t 
droning  out  a  melancholy  chaut,  no  doubt,  as  the  manner  is ;  bn 
thougb  the  solo  is  inaudible  at  this  distance,  the  regular  refrain  i 
plainly  beard.  l*'or  a  company  of  women  arc  shrilly  *'  kecuiog  *'  witJ 
a  harsh  wild  cry  that^  like  the  kite's  sultry  scream,  harmonizes  witj 
the  hot  dazzling  city  walls,  the  arid  waste  surrounding  it^  the  barrel 
barbarism  of  the  land  and  the  landscape.  It  is  the  Arab  equivalent  o 
the  uoisc  made  at  an  Irish  wake,  only  given  in  a  higher  key  and  wit] 
more  rapid  vibrations.  One  woman  starts  it  with  a  sharp  ptercinj 
scream,  and  the  rest  join  in  with  ear-splitting  sounds,  qnavering  tfaeu 
voices  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and,  as  their  breutli  fails^^xim 
bining  for  one  grand  final  unanimous  yell*  '  Even  more  striking,  ani 
unearthly  beyoud  anythiug  1  have  ever  heard,  \&  the  hnrking  Gfaotns 
At  a  distance,  both  from  its  volmne  and  its  regularity,  it  sounds  Lib 
some  powerful  pumping  maehincry  at  work;  but  as  board  wbei 
close,  it  is  ]HD8bibly  the  most  ajtpalling,  the  most  weird  somul  -tim 
emitted  from  lun^:*.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  Zulus'  war-aong  iiM|^ 
the  ground  fairly  shudders  under  the  rhythmic  stamping  of  the  £!»> 
and  the  deep  ventral  grunting  rolls  along  the  airV  Or  beard  the  con 
drumming  ?  These  two  sounds,  until  I  heard  the  Arabs  barkiag 
were  respectively  the  most  awful  and  the  most  ghostly  I  knew  uf 
The  lion's  roar,  the  tiger's  hiingry  sneering  whine,  were  not  vitbil 
many  stadia  of  them.  But  in  iSuakin  I  heard  the  Moslems  at  tU 
piouK  exercise,  and  the  horror  of  it  was  unforgetablc.  On  sovmj 
occasions,  when  the  sound  reached  me  from  afar,  I  thought  it 
from  one  of  the  condeusing  steamers,  and  so,  ]irobably  lo  the 
-did  the  great  majority  of  strangers.  But  one  midxiigbt  I  waa 
my  way  back  from  a  friend's  quarters  to  my  own,  when  1  beard 
spectral  sound  coming  from  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sbip«j 
stood  and  listened,  and  then  dctenuincd  to  follow  it  up.  So  in  | 
out,  up  and  doivn  the  narrow  dark  alleys  of  the  native  townT 
wauderetl    in   chase   of    this  TeDtriloqoial    uproar.       I*assine 
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betircca  two  high  mud  walls,  1  stumbled  over  a  man  who  wub 
crouching  uu  the  ground,  and  at  tlie  same  moment  a  door  opcued> 
aud  the  whole  rolumc  uf  a  pix>tiigious  bark  issued  therefrom.  Uut 
of  the  door  came  a  negro,  reeling  as  if  drunk,  and  fell  in  a  heap  by 
the  side  of  the  man  1  had  stumbled  over.  And  then  I  saw  there 
were  several  others  sitting  huddled  np  nlong  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
groaning  from  time  to  time,  and  gasping  in  u  most  frightful  mauncr. 
As  the  door  remained  ajar  I  peeped  iu,  aud  the  spectacle  presented 
was  BO  extraordinary  that  I  ventured  to  push  it  wider,  aud  step 
inside  into  the  large  courtyard  upoii  which  it  opened.  No  one 
noticed  me,  for  every  one  was  engrossed,  as  if  liewitched,  in  the 
religious  fuuctiou  that  was  proceediug.  In  the  centre  stood  u 
dernsb,  with  a  book  from  which  he  was  chanting.  On  either  side, 
with  torches  in  their  bauds,  that  dickered  and  spluttered  as  surely 
torches  never  did  before,  stood  two  acolyte-liko  youths,  who  yelled 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  dervish's  chant.  Arranged  in  A 
great  semicircle  before  these,  officiating  jierQonages  was  a  ring  of 
forty  men,  negroes  and  Arabs,  some  bare-headed  aud  nearly  naked, 
others  iu  the  complete  costume  of  the  well-to-do.  They  were  liold- 
ing  each  other's  hands,  and  whenever  the  dcrrish  came  to  a  pause 
the  whole  company  suddenly  raised  tlieir  joined  haudn,  aud  as 
suddenly  brought  them  down  again.  As  they  descended  every  mau 
bowed  his  head  as  low  as  he  could,  and  gave  a  deep  ventral  "  houtjh,'* 
The  time  they  kept  was  so  exact  that  the  furty  barked  like  one.  On 
a  suddeu  the  den-iah  stopped,  the  acolytes  yelled  afresh,  and  then 
the  company  of  devotees,  pumping  with  tlicir  arms  and  doubling  up 
their  bodies,  proceeded  to  a  fearful  competition  of  luiig8.  Still 
keeping  iu  perfect  unison,  the  barking  grew  faster  and  faster,  and 
faster  still,  until  one  by  one  the  huge,  brawny,  great-boned  Africans 
reeled  and  staggered  out  of  tlic  ring,  leant  against  the  walls,  or 
fell  exhausted,  gasping  and  groaning,  like  heaps  of  rags,  upon  the 
ground.  The  contagious  delirium  of  this  amazing  orgic  was  some- 
thing dreadful  to  behold.  A  few  still  held  out,  but  fuiut  aud 
nmfiled  in  voice,  and  the  torches  flashed  and  spluttered,  showing  ,the 
(iiiutiug  men  lying  all  round  the  court,  tossing  llieir  arms  about,  aud 
raviug,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  devils  had  been  let  loose  ou  the 
«artb.  JMy  own  sensations  were  extraordinary,  for  1,  who  had  ouly 
been  looking  on,  felt  actually  faint  and  out  of  breath,  ami  I  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  court,  with  its  reek  of  men  aud  stench  of 
{^tteriog  torches.  As  X  went  the  voices  grew,  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  so  died  out  altogether  ;  the  man  who  gave  the  last  grunt  of  all 
being  the  winner  for  the  night  of  the  prize  for  piety.  Next  morn- 
ing I  was  told  that  my  adventure  had  really  been  one  of  consider- 
able risk,  as  mauy  of  the  men  iu  these  barking  exercises  are  mad- 
drunk  with  hosliibh,  aud  the  whole  company  fuuaticuUy  Mahomedau. 

3  m2 
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But  I  am  glad  I  was  not  wise  in  time,  or  I  slionld  nerer  have  aeen 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  of  my  life. 

In  strange  antiphony  to  the  savage  clamour,  the  fierce  heathen 
screeching  of  these  paid  mourners,  and  the  dull  brainleu  thnd-tlind 
of  the  tom-tom^  I  hear  a  locomotive,  far  away  on  the  other  side  vH 
the  town,  blow  its  whistle — the  impatient,  imperious  mandate  of 
civilization.  I  know  what  is  the  matter.  A  string  of  Arabs  and 
Soudanese,  rocking  on  the  backs  of  their  camels,  are  lounging  along, 
a  mile  in  the  hour,  between  the  rails  of  the  line,  and  the  train  comes 
fuming  up  and  overtakes  the  crawling  camelcade.  But  tbe  camel  is 
a  beast  that  will  not  be  hurried  even  by  steam-engines,  and  so,  let 
the  driver  shriek  with  all  the  power  of  his  steam  Inngs,  the  dawdling 
creatures  must  have  their  time  to  get  off  the  metals. 

Is  that  a  cock  crowing?  Yes,  and  the  cocks  of  Saakin,  so  they 
say,  are  condemned  to  crow  every  hour.  And  tbe  reason  thereof  is 
this : — Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  dervish  of  exceeding  sanctity, 
and  he  came  to  Jedda.  He  was  weary  with  his  journey,  and 
went  to  sleep  under  the  wall  of  the  mosque ;  and  in  the  morning, 
a  full  whole  hour  before  sunrise,  an  impertinent  cock,  that  must 
needs  set  all  his  neighbours  an  example  in  early  rising,  got  np  on 
the  wall,  just  over  the  dervish's  head,  and  crowed.  The  holy  man 
had  no  help  for  it  but  to  awake,  and,  thinking  it  was  daybreak, 
bethought  him  of  his  orisons.  But  while  he  sat  wearily  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  rise,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  cock  was  before  its  time; 
and  as  the 'hour  dragged  on  he  lost  his  temper,  did  this  holy  man, 
and  cursed  the  cock.  And  not  only  that  cock,  but  all  the  cocks  of 
Jedda — condemning  them  to  perpetual  sleeplessness.  "You  shall 
crow,"  said  he,  "  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  and  never  enjoy  a 
night  of  unbroken  sleep."  And  his  curse  was  so  thorough  that  it 
holds  good  to  this  day,  and,  more  than  that,  was  of  such  a  powerful 
sort  that  it  reached  all  across  the  Red  Sea,  and  smote  the  cocks  of 
Suakin  too,  for  they  were  all  hatched  from  Jedda  eggs,  and  inherited 
the  original  curse.  So  once  in  every  sixty  minutes  the  cocks  of 
Suakin  have  to  crow,  to  assure  the  old  dervish's  ghost  that  they  are 
keeping  awake. 

How  suddenly  that  camel,  though  moving  so  slowly,  seemed  to 
lounge  round  the  mimosa  bush!  Its  soft  pads  upon  the  soft  sand 
make  no  sound,  and  the  brute  grows  into  sight  with  spectral  sudden- 
ness. But  this  is  the  country  of  stealth  and  treachery.  Everv 
feature  of  it — the  plain,  hollowed  by  Nature  into  mnltitndinous  pits 
and  hiding-places,  the  great  round  thorn-bushes  draped  in  creepers 
that  look  so  solid  and  are  hollow  inside,  the  ravines  that  mn  along 
so  deep  and  are  often  overhung  with  plants,  the  hills  with  thdr 
uncjipected  rifts  and  paths — speaks  of  ambuscade  and  conspiracy. 

£ven  the  birds,  insects,  and  flowers  seem  adepts  in  surprise,    tte 
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fsAiKlIarks  ait  unperceired  upon  the  ground,  and  suddenly  flutter  up 
from  between  your  feet.  They  skim  away  low  along  the  plaiu,  so  as 
Bcver  to  be  seen  against  tbe  sky  line.  They  djx>p  uaexpectedJy  upon 
the  ground  again  and  vanish   from  niglii.     Both   iu  appearance  and 

■  disnppeiirauce  they  are  unforeseen  and  perplexing.  Another  birtlj  a 
jiipitj  i»  the  guiltiest-mauuered  little  thing  in  feathers  one  can 
iisagiue.  }<!veu  its  plumage  is  a  prevarication,  for  it  is  black  beneath 
and  saudy  ubove,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  lying  on  its  back, 
^loreovcr^  the  tip  of  its  tail  is  chequered  exactly  like  its  head^  so  that 
it  is  even  bettiug  which  end  of  the  bird  will  go  first  whea  it  flies. 
Every  attitude  of  it  is  suspicious,  evasive,  culpable.  The  wagtails, 
(oOj  are  perpetually  running  away  as  fast  as  their  tittle  legs  can  carry 
them,  exactly  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  having  given  cause  for 
pursuit. 

Or,  again,  take  the  flowers :  they  seem  to  bo  peering  out  along  the 
plain  on  the  look>outfor  Bedouin  insects.  It  is  not  diSicult  to  imagine 
them  ducking  their  heads  under  the  sand  at  the  approach  of  a  plunder- 
ing moth,  or  slipping  away  quietly  into  their  plants  like  linnets  into 
the  furze  when  the  shadow  of  the  hawk  overhead  passes  along.  The 
plants  they  grow  upon  crouch  very  low  in  the  sand,  and  some  of  Ihem 
conceal,  like  the  Arabs,  kccu-poiuted  weapons  under  their  raiment  of 
leaves.  They  seem,  too,  to  be  lying  almost  loose  on  the  surface  of 
the  wind-shifted  sand,  homeless,  without  any  tics  to  the  soil,  nomadic, 

^_&t  the  mercy  of  hnrmattau  and  simoom.      But  try  to   pull  one  up. 

^■You  will  find  their  roots  ore  strack  deep  and  strong.     They  cling  to 
their  native  soil  with  all  the  fierce  tenacity  of  the  Bedouins  themselves. 

I  Like  them,  too,  they  have  an  instinct  for  hidden  water,  and  treasure 
Up  the  secret  of  concealed  springs  with  all  the  jealousy  of  "  the 
children  of  the  desert."  \A'ith  the  butterflies  it  is  the  same.  They 
Iiave  none  of  the  frivolity,  the  innocent  light-heartcdncss  of  our 
Englisb  ones ;  cannot  loiter  time  away  in  flower-visiting ;  do  not 
become  familiar.  They  flicker  into  sight  and  out  of  it,  going  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  but  dodging  as  they  go,  just  as  street  boys  do 
wheu  a  policeman  is  after  them.  They  make  oS*  with  the  honejr 
which  they  have  quite  lawfully  eaten  with  the  air  of  pickpockets 
trying  to  shake  oQ'  pursuit.  Colouring,  too,  is  so  sketchy  that  their 
shadows  ou  the  saud  are  much  easier  to  follow  with  the  eye  than  the 
insects  in  the  air. 

Here  and  there,  too,  there  are  unexpected  touches  of  beauty  which 
the  aridity  of  the  soil,  the  fierce  dr)'ness  of  tlie  hot  winds,  make  all 
the  daintier.  Thus  the  dingy-billed  sandlark,  groundling  though  it 
IP,  has  a  note  of  peculiar  sweetness,  which  in  the  "  Spring  "  of  the 
Soudan  may  easily  be  supposed  to  lengthen  into  a  carol.  The  tiny 
hot-weather  flowers  are  found  to  be  of  such  pure  blues,  yellows, 
pinks,  that  the  rainy  season  can  well  be   imagined    brighteucd  with 
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blossoms  of  rare  colour.  The  butterflies — there  are  very  few  in 
the  "  Summer" — have  been  very  carefully  and  curiously  pencilled 
and  patterned,  as  if  Nature  thought  the  Soudan  worth  her  beat 
workmanship.  Such  indeed  is  the  case.  For  here,  as  everywhere 
else  where  the  sun  tyrannizes  over  creation  for  half  the  year,  the  raiuy 
season  works  miracles  of  beauty.  The  Suakin  country  is  by  no  means 
t  wilderness.  The  ravines,  which  now  are  nothing  more  than  danger- 
ous cover  for  the  stealthy,  murderous  Hadendowas,  are  then  the  cool 
haunts  of  the  ariel  and  gazelle.  These  patches  and  streaks  of  bush 
become  populous  with  hares,  and  under  the  camel-thorn  families  of 
ruddy  foxes  may  be  found  at  home.  Even  the  bare  spaces  of  sand 
and  gravel  have  their  happy  inhabitants,  for  the  holes  drilled  obliquely 
in  all  directions  house  the  dainty  jerboa  and  pretty  jerbeel,  and  the 
others  pierced  straight  down  are  the  abodes  of  several  kinds  of  ground 
rats  and  lai^e  lizards  with  queer,  viperine,  arrow-shaped  heads. 
During  the  hot  weather  these  tribes  flit  beyond  the  frontiers  into  the 
hills  or  the  better-watered  south,  but  as  soon  as  the  rains  shall  bring 
back  the  flowers  they  will  all  be  here  again  on  the  level  bush-dotted 
plains  which  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  the  fighting  ground  of 
the  Arab  and  the  English  soldier.  And  by-and-by,  too,  the  vexed 
country  may  find  peace  again,  and,  under  the  strong,  just  govern- 
ment of  a  European  Power,  forget  the  miseries  it  suffered  nnder  the 
Pasha-plagued  and  corrupt  administration  of  Egypt — and  perhaps 
Osman  Digna  find  himself  back  jn  his  garden  again. 

Phil  Kobin^on. 
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THE  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad  va»,  in  the  year  1835, 
opened  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  aud  goods ;  on 
September  15,  1830,  the  Liverpool  aud  Manchester  llailroad  was 
similarly  opened ;  and  these  two  events  marked  the  growth  of  the 
railway  system^a  system  which  aiuoe  that  time  has  Iwcn  developed 
to  an  enormous  extent^  and  with  marvellous  rapidity.  At  that  time 
the  Stockton  nud  Darlington  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
KailroaiU  together  extended  over  a  length  of  eiglity-si\  miles.  At 
the  present  time  the  railways  for  passengers  and  goods  in  the  United 
Kingdom  extend  over  a  length  of  19,000  miles ;  have  cost  in  their 
construction  and  maintenance  over  eight  hundred  million  pounds  ;  and 
have  given  iacilities  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  aud  goods  which 
have  revolutionized  the  social  relations  of  the  community  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 

Fifty  years  ago  travelling  was  slow  and  expensive ;  it  ia  now  rapid 
and  cheap.  Then  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  place  to  place  was 
cumhrous  and  costly  to  such  a  degree  that  manufacturers  were  to  a 
great  degree  limited  to  uurrjing  on  their  operations  in  places  where 
accidental  or  exceptional  conditions  had  favoured  their  growth  ;  now, 
manufacturers  have  sjirung  up  in  ntimhcrless  places  where  railroads 
have  given  them  ready  means  uf  transit  for  fuel,  materials,  and  products, 
hut  where,  hcfbrc  the  days  of  railroads,  such  necessities  for  develop- 
ment were  not  available. 

A  nystem  such  as  that  of  railways,  extending  over  the  whole 
country,  aud  affecting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  prosperity  and 
convenience  of  the  whole  people,  ttas  of  course  at  different  times  been 
regarded  in  different  ways  and  from  different  points  of  view.  Thus 
in  the   early  days  of  railways  they  were  for  the  most  part  looked 
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upon  1)y  owners  of  property  through  which  they  passed  with  duHlj 
fear,  and  distrust,  and  a  hostile  position  towards  them  waa  too  of 
taken  up,  adding  much  to  their  cost  and  the  time  of  their  constr 
tion,  and  in  some  instances,  by  diverting  them  from  their  natui' 
and  beat  course,  impairing  their  uscfulucsa  c\'eu  to  the  present  time. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  and  the  convenicnco  and  advantage 
afforded  by  railways  were  felt  and  recognized,  this  feeling  of  appre- 
hension and  dislike  disappeared,  and  so  far  from  endeavouring  (o 
keep  Ihcm  at  a  distance,  the  very  same  interests  which  had  at  first 
opposed  them,  now  promoted  their  construction,  and  conrtcd  instead 
of  repelling  their  approach.  This  doubtless  was  somewhat  due  not 
only  to  appreciation  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  working  of 
railways,  but  also  to  tUc  expectation  of  realizinpr  a  high  price  for  any 
of  the  laud  or  property  which  might  be  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lines,  and  which  the  railway  companies  wore  inrariably 
compelled  to  pay  dearly  for.  H 

The  story  of  railway  progress  is  indeed  that  of  moat  great  iH! 
beneHcial  changes — deprecated  and  regarded  with  dislike  and  iOi- 
picion  at  tirst,  but  later,  when  experience  proves  the  groundlessness 
of  these  fears  and  prognostications  of  e^il^  blessing  takes  the  pli 
of  banning,  regarding  them. 

During  the  growth  of  the  railway  system,  experience  in  mann 
ment,  scientific  discovery,  and  mechanical  invention  have  of  coi 
gone  hand  in  hand  in  effecting  its  improvement ;  the  security 
passengers  and  the  facilities  for  the  conveyance  and  delivery  of  go 
have  become  more  and  more  assured,  and  at  the  present  time,  taki 
into  consideration  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  travel,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  merchandise  and  parcels  carried,  as  well  as  the  enormons 
number  of  transactions  they  involve,  comparatively  few  compla 
are  heard  from  those  who  travel  by  them,  or  from  freighters  as  to  ^ 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  goods.  Some  manufacturers  and  trad 
do,  however,  complain  of  the  rates  and  charges  demanded  by  mil 
companies,  which  they  assert  to  he  preferential  or  unduly  high,  and 
in  the  present  slotc  of  depression  of  trade  not  unnaturally  secll 
reduce  tbcm,  as  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  any  reduction  which 
can  obtain  would  either  go  into  tlieir  own  jwcketa  or  asaist  then 
compete  with  some  other  trader.  In  some  cases  the  railway  eb 
may  doubtless  be  unduly  high,  or  there  may  be  anomaliei  wl 
i-honld  be  subjected  to  revision ;  but  it  does  not  appear  dcMrable  that 
such  revision  £>hould  be  brought  about  by  le^-islative  interferencf?;  aod, 
indeed,  a  Uoyal  Commission  whieh  inquired  fully  into  the  subjec^ 
railwavB,  and  which  sat  from  March  18fJ5  to  May  186C, 
that 

"they  did  not  considnr  tliiit   it    wouM  be  experlient,  even    if  it    wtr 
cable,  to  odnpt  any  legislation  wbicli   would    abolttOi    the  freedum^ 
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eonpAnies  enjoy  of  charg^Ing  what  ram  Uiej  deem  expedient  within  their 
maxiinum  races  when  properly  defined,  limited  as  that  freedom  is  by  ihe 
conditions  of  the  trallic  Act.'* 

A  aitnilar  verdict  was  passed  on  railway  management  by  the 
Committee  of  1881—2,  Bixicen  years  after  the  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
mission^ and  to  this  report  I  sliall  hare  to  refer  later  on. 

Much  misapprehension  exists  on  the  subject  of  the  charges  made 
by  railway  companies  for  the  conreyance  of  goods,  minerals,  &c.; 
and  this  arises  from  the  supposition  thnt  the  primary  business  of  a 
railway  company  is  that  of  the  ronveyaiice,  care,  and  delivery  of 
goods;  whereas  it  ii  twofold — firstly,  that  of  coustracting  and 
maintaining  certain  railways  over  which  locomotive  engines  and 
trucks  may  run ;  in  remuneration  of  that  they  arc  entitled 
to  charge  customers  for  the  mere  use  by  the  trader  of  the  actual 
route  so  provided,  as  canal  and  turnpike  road  trustees  did  before  them ; 
and  secondly,  the  actual  buaiacss  of  carriers^  where  they  collect, 
convey,  and  deliver  goodsv  minerals,  &c.,  entrusted  to  them,  for 
which  second  aud  iudcpeudeut  service  they  are  also  entitled  to  be 
paid.  Had  the  railway  companies  themselves  not  nndertakeu  this 
business  of  common  carriers,  freighters  would  have  had  to  provide 
their  own  sidings,  warehouses,  aud  other  appliances  necf^ssory  for 
carrying  on  tlicir  traffic;  or  companies  of  commou  carriers  would 
have  made  a  charge  (as  was  in  fact  done  in  the  early  days  of  the 
railway  system)  to  cover  not  only  the  toll  paid  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, but  also  to  return  to  themselves  a  fair  prutit  fur  the  work 
performed  by  them ;  and  I  believe  it  is  indisputable  that  the  cost  of 
such  service  would  have  been  greater  if  so  performed  than  as  it  now 
is  by  railway  companies. 

The  charges  called  "  terminal  charges  "  are  included  in  the  rates 
charged  by  the  companies  for  carriage  aud  delivery.  These  charges 
were  defined  by  Sir  John  llawkshaw  in  the  evidence  given  by  him 
beibre  the  Uoval  Commission  of  1865,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as 
follows  : — 


**A  terniinnl  charge  is  a  charge  made  for  s^wcial  Mrt'ices  beyond  that  of 
carrying  the  poods  from  station  to  statiou,  for  handling  the  goods— i.ir.,  for 
sbonting,  weighing,  whariage,  Ac'* 

Bot  such  charges  often  cover  the  land  for  and  the  enormous  and 
expensive  Lenuiual  works  which  the  railway  companies  have  pro- 
vided throughout  the  country,  and  for  the  capital  expended  on  which 
they  have  no  other  return.  It  is,  however,  very  commonly  supposed 
tbftt  "  terminal  charges  "  arc  little  more  than  arbitrary  imposts  col- 
lected by  these  companies  outside  and  above  the  tolls  aud  rates 
authorized    by   their   parliamentary   powers,    forming   a   source   of 
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revenue  for  which  no  separate  adequate  service  is  proTidecL  Thii^ 
however^  is  not  the  case^  as  numerous  and  costly  duties  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  reception  and  delivery  of  goods,  and  not  only  has 
a  large  and  trained  staff  of  booking  clerks^  checkers,  porters,  and 
policemen  to  be  maintained,  but  approach-roads  and  land  must  be 
provided,  and  many  miles  of  sidings  constructed^  with  stations  and 
sheds ;  while  none  of  the  outlay  thus  required  would  have  been 
incurred  by  the  railway  companies  had  they  simply  acted  as 
toll-takers,  and  not  undertaken  the  much  more  onerous  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  carriers,  from  which,  however,  such  vast  advantages 
have  accrued  to  the  public. 

In  1865,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railways, 
Mr.  Grierson,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  stated  that  at  that  time  his  company  had  357  miles  of 
sidings,  which  had  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  j£6,500,000 ; 
while  at  the  present  time  the  siding  accommodation  upon  the 
Great  Western  system  has  extended  far  beyond  the  above-named 
length. 

The  Report  of  this  Royal  Commission  was  printed  in  1867,  and 
with  respect  to  these  charges  by  railway  companies  the  Commissioners 
express  themselves  as  follows  : — 

"  We  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  expedient,  even  if  it  were  practi- 
cable to  adopt  any  legislation  which  would  aboli^  the  freedom  railway 
companies  enjoy,  of  charging  what  sum  they  deem  expedient  within  their 
maximum  rates  when  properly  defined,  limited  as  that  freedom  is. by  the 
conditions  of  the  Traffic  Act." 

This  conclusion,  which  I  before  alluded  to,  was  arrived  at  after  the 
examination  of  various  witnesses,  both  freighters  and  others,  connected 
with  railway  management,  by  whom  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  the 
extra  or  carriers'  services  performed  by  railway  companies  would  be 
less  efficiently  performed,  and  at  a  greater  cost  to  the  freighters,  if 
taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Notwithstanding  this  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  dis- 
putes between  freighters  and  the  railway  companies  have  continned, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  terminal  charges  for  goods  carried  for 
short  distances,  as  they  often  appear  excessive  when  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  carriage,  the  cost  of  reception  and  delivery  being  of 
course  the  same  to  the  companies  whether  the  goods  were  carried 
for  a  long  or  short  distance ;  and  in  1881  a  large  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  and  report 
generally  upon  the  subject  of  these  differences.  This  committee  sat 
through  that  session,  and  not  having  concluded  their  labours  at  its 
termination,  were  reappointed  in  1882 ;  and  having  from  first  to  last 
examined  a  very  large  number  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
freighters,  the  general  public,  and  the  railway  companies,  presented 
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their  lieport  before  the  Honsc  adjoumcdl.  In  speakiag  of  tcnniuals 
they  g&ve  it  ms  their  opinion  that  some  uf  the  prnscnt  difficulties 
between  the  freighters  and  the  railway  compaDica 

"  arise  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  tliat  some  chorges  which  appeu* 
f»inui  jacii  \o  }}fi  uoeqaul  and  UDJust,  wm  out  so  be  fnir  and  reasonable. 
Th'iA  the  committee  coDsider  to  have  arisen  from  thr  Jilficuhy  experienced 
by  traders  in  aac«rtajntng  the  amoanc  of  tolls  and  rates  Jegally  cbariKable  by 
railway  conijianirs  " :  '*  liiey  recommend  that  the  right  of  tlie  C0Hi|iftnie4  to 
charge  teraiinab  should  be  recognizeil  hy  Partiajuviitf  but  that  tho  sums  so 
chargt^ablb  »l)ould  be  clearly  entered  in  the  rate-book,  or  othnrwiae  pQbUcIy 
notified  ut  the  stations  where  iltey  are  charged." 

The  Board  ol  Trade  took  no  steps  upon  this  Report  in  the  seasion 
of  1883,  bat  in  the  antomn  of  that  year  intimnted  that  tbey  proposed 
ID  the  following  session  to  iotrodncc  a  Bill  dealing  with  soiuc  of  the 
-  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1881—2,  and  invited  the  rail* 
way  companies  to  submit  for  insertion  in  the  Bill  a  revised  classifi- 
cmtioo  bawd  upon  the  Railway  Clearing  House  c]assi6cation. 

This  the  railway  companies,  at  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour;  did,  only  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  classitication 
was  not  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  public  Bill ;  and  he  therefore 
invited  a  few  of  the  principal  railway  conapanies  to  introdnce  Bills^  in 
the  session  of  1884,  dealing  with  classification  and  revision  of  rates 
and  powersj  so  as  to  render  the  same  applicable  thereto.  This  was  doue^ 
and  in  the  following  year  BilU  were  introduced  by  some  of  the  larger 
railway  companies  to  cany  oat  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
and  after  great  Inhonr  a  general  classification  of  merchandise  waa 
prepared  ;  but  the  trading  community  viewed  the  Bills  with  distrust, 
a  strong  opposition  to  them  was  threatened,  and  they  were  withdrawn. 

Another  cause  of  difipute  between  the  traders  and  the  railway 
companies  is  that  of  preferential  rates,  or  rates  for  the  performance 
of  like  service  to  a  common  centre  charged  at  a  lower  mileage  rate 
&om  one  place  than  from  another.  It  is,  however,  evident  that, 
viUess  such  preferential  rates  are  allowed,  we  sbonld  be  landed  in  the 
system  of  equal  mileage  rates — rates  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
namber  of  miles  over  which  the  goods  in  respect  of  which  they  are 
charged  arc  carried.  However  this  might  affect  railway  companies 
■sd  traders,  it  is  certain  that  the  adoptiou  of  this  system  would 
most  scrionsly  and  injuriously  uffcrt  the  general  public,  and  we  find 
that  snch  a  system  has  been  condemned  br  every  Parliamentary 
Committee  or  Royal  Commission  which  lias  inquired  into  the  subject, 
and  that  it  wa«  again  cmpliaticnlly  condemnefl  by  the  Committee  of 
1881,  who  in  their  Report  set  forth  their  grounds  uf  objection 
under  the  following  heads : — 

fa)  "  It  would  prevent  railway  oompanics  from   lowering  their  fares  and 
iNMSt  so  aa  to  compete  with  traffic  by  tea,  by  canal,  or  by  a  shorter,  other- 
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wise  B  cliesper  rallwiiy,  and  would  tliu.s  ileprlve  the  public  of  the  bezkefii 
competition,  iuu\  the  cumpaiiles  of  a  legttimutQ  sourae  of  pralit. 

(6)  "  It  would  prevent  rtiilway  companies  from  making  perfectly  l 
nrrangoments  for  carryiog,  nt  a  lowfir  rate  than  usuiiligoode  brought  in  l&r^er 
or  oenstant  cjiumtities,  or  for  carrying  for  long  difttancci  at  a  lower  rate  than 
for  »hort  distances. 

((-•)  *'  It  would  compel  a  company  to  carry  for  tlie  ttime  rata  otct  a  Unt 
which  has  been  veiy  expensive  in  conairuction,  or  which  from  gradiants  or 
otherwiHe  is  very  expensive  in  working,  at  the  same  rata  at  which  it  carriu 
over  lean  expensive  liaf^B. 

"  In  short,  to  iniiwse  equal  mileago  on  the  companies  would  be  to  depri 
the  public  ot  the  bvnefit  of  much  of  tho  competition  which  now  exists  or  I 
existed;  to  raise  the  charges  on  the  public  in  many  cases  where  the  pu^ 
now  fiLd  it  their  interest  to  lower  them;  and  to  perpetuiite  monoptiliesl 
cnrriage.  trade,  nnd  manufactures,  in  favour  of  those  rates  and  places  which 
are  ncareat  or  least  expennve.  where  the  varying  charges  of  the  compaiuea 
now  create  ccniptiition ;  and  it  will  be  found  thai  the  supporters  of  equal 
milciige,  when  pretaed,  oAeu  mean,  not  that  llie  ralea  they  jiay  thcmselvea  are 
too  high,  I>ut  that  the  rates  tlmt  otlier^  pay  are  too  low."  ^^ 

In  illustration  of  the  operation  of  preferential  m  compared  w9 
equal  mileage  ratesj  let  us  consider  how  they  affect  the  supply  of  some 
of  the  prinoipal  articles  of  food  sent  to  the  metropolis.  Take  for 
iubtance,  ti&h.  The  quantity  of  Hsh  »ent  by  railway  into  London  in 
the  coarse  of  last  year  was  about  95,800  tons.  Of  ibis  a  great  propor- 
tion came  from  Scotland,  tlio  vest  coast  of  Ireland,  Devon,  ComiraU, 
the  north-east  of  Knglaud,  and  other  places  distant  from  Londo«j 
and  from  these  places  a  much  lower  mileage  rate  is  charged  for ' 
carriage  by  the  railway  companies  than  that  charged  for  fish  sent 
places  at  a  Itss  distance.  Were  it,  however,  charged  at  au 
mileage  rate  with  them,  the  fish  supply  of  London  would  of  nc 
be  both  reduced  in  quantity  and  raised  in  price. 

Take,  agaiu^  the  case  of  milk,  the  total  supply  of  which  for 
Metropolis  brought  by  rail  ainountrd  last  year  to  about  30,500J 
gallotta.      Of  this,  a   great   part   was   brought  from  vaiious 
diatricta,  distant  40.  50,  GO,  and  even  more  milca  from 
general  rule,  however,  the  raUway  companies  charge  uo  more  fiir  i 
carriage  of  milk  bruught  from  these  places   than  for  tb 
from  places  cumparatirely  near.     Thus  the  Great  Wcsteri 
Conipauy  charge    for  Uie    carriage    of  milk    the    tame   rate 
Swindon,  which    is   77    miles  off.    aa  they   charge  fur    ita 
from   Reading.   Slough,  and    other   placra  compaxalivcly    scar 
Metropolis.    The  same  remarks  applv  geoeraily  to  the  supply  of  I 
to  the  MetrofKiUaand  the  great  centres  of  pupulatiou,  where,  if  an  • 
mileage  rate  were  to  be  chained,  it  would  result  in  a  dimiav 
the  supply  and  an  advance  in  the  price  to  the  cocuomer. 

There  arc  mtrs  of  a  preferential,  or  rather  of  a  differential  < 
charged  by  nui«ay  companies,  which  give  me  to  much  du  _ 

tioD  and  much  angiy  leeliag— namely,  aoae  of  tboae  for  tbc  coo- 
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veyaDce  of  foreign  produce  to  its  dcstmatioo.  This  is  carried  at 
very  ranch  lower  rates  than  those  charged  for  the  conreyance  of 
home  produce  of  a  like  nature  for  even  less  distances.  Thns,  beef 
from  America  via  Glasgow  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance;  and  if  it 
is  really  injurious  to  home  produce,  it  would  appear  desirable  that 
some  alteration  in  the  pystem  of  regulating  the  rates  of  these  foreign 
goods  should  be  effected. 

The  railway  companies  fully  admit  the  anomalies  of  the  system, 
but  contend  that  if  the  foreign  produce  was  not  carried  by  them  at 
exceptionally  low  rates,  it  would  either  not  bo  sent  at  all,  or  vould 
be  sent  to  its  destination  by  sea  carriage. 

As  before  stated,  in  1884  Bills  were  brought  into  Parliament  in 
order  to  ^ve  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1881, 
and  had  they  been  duly  considered  and  full  inquiry  made,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  questions  between  railway  companies  and 
freighters  would  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Not  having  been 
brought  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  however,  their  objects  were  much 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  they  were  rcganlcd  with 
jcalonsy  and  snspicion  by  the  freighters,  many  of  whom  snppoaed 
them  to  have  been  introduced  mcivly  in  the  interest  of  the  railway 
compauics,  and  with  the  main  object  of  raising  their  tolls  and  charges. 
This  was  totally  at  variance  with  the  fact,  but  the  opposition  to  the 
Bills,  whether  mistaken  or  cot,  was  so  strong  that  they  word  with- 
drawn. The  differences  between  the  freighters  and  the  companies  not 
having  been  adjusted,  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  again  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  Mr.  Mundclla  has 
brought  in  bis  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill,  the  main  objects  of 
wliicfa  are  to  deal  with  the  composition  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  and  proridcfora  revision  of  the  classification  of 
mercliandizc  and  the  maxima  of  railway  rates.  This  scheme,  while 
in  many  respects  making  provisions  of  a  useful  and  desirable 
character,  contains  aome  provisions,  particularly  those  of  the  24tli 
daaae,  which  are  especially  calculated  to  alarm  those  who  have  invested 
their  money  i  n  railways  upon  the  security  of  the  tolls  and  rates  guaran- 
teed them  by  parliamentary  enactment*.  This  clause  would  empower 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  initiate  a  revised  schedule  of  maximnm  tolls 
and  rates,  and  this  authority,  nnless  materially  modified,  would  lead  to 
the  condasion  that  it  is  intended  thereby  to  lower  such  rates  and 
charges.  There  is  no  demand  for  their  increase,  while,  whether  with 
or  without  justice,  there  is  a  constant  and  interested  attempt  being 
made  by  traders  to  lower  them ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that, 
whatever  change  moy  be  made  by  snch  revision,  it  will  on  the  whole 
be  in  the  direction,  not  of  advance,  but  redaction.  The  great  objec- 
^K  tion  to  the  clause  if.  however,  to  the  suggested  adoption  of  the 
^H    principle  of  the  compulsory  alteration  of  parliamentary  rates.      Mr. 
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MuudcUa,  in  bis  speeches  on  the  iutroduction  and  Bccond  reftilinx 
the  J3illf  explained  that  there  was  uo  desire  ou  his  part  or  that  of 
the  Government  to  invalidate  the  security  of  shareholdera  of  railway 
property,  or  to  lower  the  tolls  ;  ami  Mr.  Bolton,  who  had  nioTed  u 
amcndiucut  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Billi  witbdrev  it  od  ihc 
a&surauce  of  Mr.  Mandclla  that  he  wotUd  do  hii  best  to  make  xatk 
an  arraugcmeut  with  the  railway  companies  as  would  remove  froio 
Iheir  minds  those  apprebcnsioiu  of  coutiscation  vbicb  they  had  sa 
strongly  eutcrtaiued. 

It  may  be  all  very  v^  to  say  that  conHscatton  of  railway 
|>Grty  waa  not  intended,  but  Ultra  scripta  vitmet ;  and  whatever 
intentions   of  framcrs   of  Acts  of  Parliament  may  have  been, 
admin Lstra tors  of  the  law,  should  the  clause  be  carried,  would  doc 
less  put  upiju  them  the  true  siguiUcatiou  of  the  word&  used   in 
enactment. 

.  Mr.  Bolton,  as  I  think,  wisely  withdrew  his  ameDdmcnt  on 
ing  this  assurance  from  Mr.  MundcUa ;  but  the  clause  to  vbicb 
railway  companies  so  strongly  objected  was  oa  the  face  of  it^ 
objectionable,  and  bore  such  an  aspect  of  oonfiscatioo,  thai 
such  an  assurance  the  companies,  and  those  who  represent  their 
interests,  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  have  diiidad  agaiiMt 
the  Bill ;  and  now  it  will  be  tqtv  necessary  to  hare  a  clear  under- 
staudiug  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the 
guards  which  he  will  aSbrd  to  railway  shareholdera,  and 
objectionable  clause  will  have  to  be  most  narrowly  watched. 

1  coufesii  that  it  appears  to  me  to  have  tieea  iudiscreet,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  have  taken  up  the  position  which  Mr.  Mundella  did  ia 
the  introduction  of  thi.«  BilL  He  may  amend  it  so  as  to  remMB 
the  apprebcu^iuuM  which  existing  railway  companies  culcrtain  ofH 
effects,  but  I  fear  that  the  form  in  which  it  now  appear*  will  haw 
given  alarm  to  possible  investors  in  railways,  however  succcsa&ljiji 
loay  be  in  allaying  the  fears  of  present  proprieton.  llie  cost  of  flP 
railway  system  has,  I  kavo  already  said,  been  about  eight  bnodred 
milliou  pouud!^ ;  tlic  work  done  has  been  most  beneficial  to 
country;  but  the  ri^muueratioa  to  shareholders,  who  have  provided  1 
necessary  funds,  has,  on  the  average*  not  much  exceeded  4  per 

Great  as  our  railway  system   has  becume,   however,  it 
said  to  be  complete      There  are  many  parts  oi  the  kingdo 
increased    railway    nooommodatioa    is    demanded ;    and    directors. 
managers,  and  others  connected  with  railway  companies  wcU 
the  constant  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  aKtst  in 
formation  of  new  railway  companieav  or  in  the  conitmrtifm  or  va 
of  lines,    Xow,  for  this  they  hare  no  mraaa.    They  cannot . 
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revennc,  and  neither  their  shareholders  nor  the  general  oatside 
public  wiU  so  readily  as  heretofore  sanction  the  creation  of  new  stock, 
the  security  for  which  has  been  more  or  less  invalidated  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade. 

The  Railway  and  Canal  Tra&ic  Bill  proposes  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Railway  Commission,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  proposed 
alteration  is  an  imprOTement  upon  the  coustitutiou  of  the  ctisting 
body  by  substituting  one  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  for  the  present  president  of  the  Commission.  This  I 
consider  to  be  a  decided  improrement^  as  it  certainly  seems  right 
that  in  cases  in  which  interests  of  great  importance  and  magnitude) 
such  as  those  between  the  public  and  the  railway  companies,  aro 
iuTolved,  they  should  be  investigated  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
highest  Legal  authority,  and  this  the  existing  Commission  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be.  It  has  doubtless  done  its  work  on  the  whole 
satisfactorily ;  but  it  is  surely  fair  and  necessary  that  railway 
companies,  by  whom  the  vast  railway  system  has  been  created,  under 
Acts  of  Parliaraent  upon  the  faith  of  which  their  shareholders  have 
advanced  tlieir  money,  should  have  their  rights  substantially  ujiheld, 
and  that  the  vast  interests  in  the  trade  of  this  country  represented 
by  railway  companies  should  be  protected  by  such  a  tribuual  as  would 
inspire  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  its  decisions,  and  be  as  strong 
in  legal  and  judicial  experience  as  those  which  are  open  to  other 
subjects  of  this  realm. 

Although  the  appointment,  as  the  president  of  the  Commission, 
of  a  judge,  by  whom,  as  it  is  proposed,  all  purely  legal  questions 
will  be  decided,  would  he  eminently  satisfactory,  the  further  com- 
position of  the  Commisaiou  does  appear  to  be  open  to  serious 
objection,  as  ujxm  all  practical  questions  upou  which  points  of  law 
do  not  arise  the  pixsideut  is  to  be  associated  with  "  two  practical 
men  of  business,'  who  in  sucU  matters  are  to  be  co-ordinate  with  him. 

When  the  matters  in  dispute  come  to  be  investigated,  I  believe 
thmt  most  of  them  will  be  fouud  to  involve  legal  as  well  as  practical 
issues,  and  both  to  be  so  mixed  up  together  as  to  be  practically  almost 
impossible  to  be  separated ;  but  putting  this  aside,  the  deliuition  of 
"  practical  men  of  business  "  would  surely  appear  to  be  insufficient 
in  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal  to  which  interests  of  the  greatest 
importance  are  referable.  Nothing  should  be  more  fenced  round 
with  every  possible  safcgaard  than  the  constitution  of  all  our  legal 
tribunals.  This  will  be  generally  admitted,  but  who  will  say  that 
the  above-mentioned  definition  will  suffice  to  provide  such  safeguards. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  appointment  of  these  Commissioners  will  be 
mode  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  the  day;  but  I 
for  one,  and  I  believe  many  others,  look  upon  this  but  as  a  feeble 
eecurity  for  good  appointments,  and  there  arc  few  but  who,  without 
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any  great  stretch  of  memory,  can  call  to  mind  Qovernmetit  tppoint- 
ments  to  important  and  rcisponsiblc  offices  of  persons  admiitcdly  ucui 
for  them,  miulc  on  account  of  party  or  family  iofluenoe.  ^| 

Supposing  "  practical  men  of  business/*  in  the  best  acceptation  V 
the  term,  to  receive  these  appointments,  they  vill  in  all  probabibty 
hare  been  connected  in  business  with  cither  the  trading  and  mcrcao- 
tile,  or  vitb  the  railway  commonityj  and  either  have  a  bias  or  lym- 
patby,  or  else  he  supposed  to  have  such  bias  or  sympathy,  iriib  one 
or  other  of  the  parties  to  the  case  before  them.  On  the 
it  vould  appear  to  be  desirable  that  the  Railway  Commission  she 
be  strictly  a  legal  one,  and  the  appointments  to  it,  as  other 
legal  appointments  are,  made  by  the  authority  and  on  the  reipofl 
bility  of  the  Ix)rd  High  Chancellor;  and  I  think  that  sinch  a  tribn 
would  more  command  the  con6dcnce  of  tlie  puhUe  and  the  ralh 
interests  than  any  quasi-legal  one  such  ai  that  contcmplateil  ni 
the  llailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill.  The  public  do  not,  or 
not,  to  require  from  railway  companies  more  than  that  to  whidi 
are  by  law  entitled ;  and  the  railway  companies  who  hare  to  ei 
an  immense  amount  of  capital,  and  have  great  responsibilities, 
parliameutary  sanction  and  dictation,  not  unnaturally  say,  "  '. 
know  what  the  law  is,  and  we  will  obey  it ; "  bat  they  bare  als 
think,  the  right  to  demand  that  those  best  acquuuted  with  the 
shall  give  them  this  information ;  nor  must  it  be  suppoaed  that 
they  stand  before  the  public  in  the  light  of  hobitnal  deiaalterafl 
a^ressors,  as  the  Committee  of  1881-2,  in  its  lleport  after  the  flw 
and  exhanstire  inquiry  conducted  by  them,  say  that — 

**  On  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  they  acqnit  the  railway  compomca  of  \ 
giSTe  duehctioa  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  k  n  ramoilubla 
witcessw  have  Appeared  to  compUun  of  preferences  givea  to  indnida 
railway  companies  as  acts  of  private  favour  or  paztiBiity,  sach  as  wtire 
OT  leas  frequent  during  the  years  immediat«ty  prectfJing  the  Act  uf  ll 
Tour  committee  find  that  the  rates  for  m^rchandije  on  the  railways  of  ' 
United  Kingdom  are  in  the  main  considerably  below  tbe  maxina  aothorixed 
fay  Purliament,  although  these  charges  appear  to  b«  higher  for  the  loagor 
distances  than  on  many  Continental  lines  \  bat  on  the  other  IuuhI,  the  serriee 
on  our  home  railways  is  performed  mac^  more  rapidly  than  on  the  CootiaenL^ 

All  systems  and  institutions  sjt  more  or  less  imperfect :  all  han 
much  to  learn  from  experience,  the  discorcries  of  science,  and  the 
inventions  of  art  Nor  do  the  railway  raaaagers  claim  an^ 
exemption  from  this  rule  for  themselves  or  their  oompaaies.  Tbeji 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  on  the  watch  to  arail  themaelTca  ol 
every  aid  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  great  undertakings  oaofiddl 
to  their  control,  and  are  ever  desirous  of  discnasing  with,  and  as  fai 
■a  they  can  meeting  the  reasonable  demands  of,  the  traders  a: 
public;  and  those  who  have  really  studied  the  eridcncc  given 
the  Committee  uf  1881  must,  I  think,  arrire  at  the  condaaioa 
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has  been  their  practice  to  do  so.  With  regard  to  the  personal  safety 
of  those  who  travel  by  their  lines,  they  make  no  demur  in  un- 
reservedly falling  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
but  as  regards  the  rates  and  charges  allowed  them  by  Parliament, 
and  which  are  the  only  security  for  the  colossal  expenditure  provided 
by  all  classes  in  the  country  in  the  construction  of  the  railways,  they 
do  very  strongly  protest  against  arbitrary  interference  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  Parliament,  and  they  farther  most  earnestly  contend 
that,  as  regards  their  position  in  respect  of  the  administration  of  the 
law,  they  should  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  that  which  is 
held  by  other  persons  and  interests  throughout  the  country. 

L.  L.  DlILWYN. 
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THE  favourable  reception  accorded  by  the  press  to  tbe  article  on 
this  subject,  admitted  anonymously  to  the  March  number  of 
this  Review  by  the  kindness  of  the  editor,  has  encouraged  the  writer 
to  place  before  the  public  some  further  considerations  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  the  result  of  exceptional  opportunities  of  gauging  the  feel- 
ing both  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  population  of  the  sister  island. 

The  important  principles  then  enforced  were,  that  any  scheme  of 
Home  Kule  that  will  satisfactorily  solve  the  Irish  difficulty  most  be 
based  on  strictly  equitable  principles,  mnst  be  fair  alike  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  Boman  Catholic  population  of  the  South,  to  the  wealthy 
and  Protestant  manufacturing  population  of  the  North,  as  well  u 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  advantages  proposed  to 
be  conceded  to  Ireland  must  be  such  as,  if  demanded,  may  with  nhty 
be  granted  to  Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  present  is  unquestionably  a  most  important  crisis  in  oar 
nation's  history,  and  it  behoves  every  lover  of  his  country  to  contri- 
bute his  best  efforts  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem^  sinking 
all  party  feeling  and  political  prejudice.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  upon  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question 
depends  the  welfare  both  of  the  Irish  and  English  nations,  possibly 
even  the  integrity  of  the  British  empire. 

Want  of  justice  in  the  treatment  of  the  Southern  population  of 
Ireland  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  in  times  past  been  the  firoit- 
ful  source  of  our  present  trouble;  but  allowing  this,  it  appears 
now  as  if  many  of  our  politicians  are  prepared  to  attempt 
to  repair  the  admitted  wrong  at  the  cost  of  injustice  to  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  If  we  study  the  expressed  views  of 
extreme  partisans  on  either  side,  we  find  some  who  m»iii*^iw  that 
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It  little,  if  any^  alteration  of  the  relations  hetvrecn  the  two  kingdoms 
is  needed,  and  that  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  all  that  is  required 
is  a  firm  administration  of  the  present  law  :  they  appear  altogether  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  view  has  long  prevailed  and  been  acted  npon 
for  generations,  resulting  only  in  perpetually  recurring  coercive 
measures  which  have  left  Ireland  in  its  present  state  of  disturbance 
and  discontent,  and  made  the  treatment  of  that  country  by  Great 
Britain  a  byword  and  reproach  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
They  also  ignore  the  fact  that  under  similar  treatment  half  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  have  become  non-resident,  and  that  in  only 
thirty  years,  from  1850  to  1880,  ninety  thousand  farmers  were 
evicted  from  their  holdings,  rendering  homeless  half  a  million  of 
persons,  probably  one-third  of  the  whole  agricultural  population  of 
the  South.  They  seem,  moreover,  to  take  no  account  of  the  changed 
condition  of  political  representation,  and  that  a  compact  and  deter- 
mined hand  of  Irish  representatives  arc  prepared  to  go  to  almost 
any  extreme  in  furthering  the  aspirations  of  their  country,  who 
will  asiiurcdlr  meet  witli  much  sympathy  and  support  from  the 
democracy,  which  now  dominates  the  English  constituencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlicre  are  many  extreme  politicians  who  profess 
to  look  upon  all  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  is  suflbring  as  the 
result  of  the  English  connection.  These  seem  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  all  other  classes  to  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  and 
even  to  risk  the  dismemberment  of  the  magnificent  empire  whicli  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  in  their  determination  to  try  some  revolu- 
tionary experiment  They  equally  ignore  the  facts  of  history,  and 
fail  to  take  into  account  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
WTong  in  the  legislation  of  the  past,  the  people  of  Ireland 
are,  as  a  whole,  far  better  oQ*  than  at  any  former  period ;  that  at  no 
former  time  could  that  country  have  passed  through  such  a  series  of 
bad  harvests,  nor  encountered  such  competition  in  the  sale  of  its 
principal  products,  as  it  has  experienced  during  the  last  seven  years, 
without  infinitely  greater  suffering  and  wretchedness  than  have 
actually  followed.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  a  laige  section  of 
the  country  is  not  only  seriously  ovcr-populnted,  but  that  the 
agricultural  labourers,  who  used  to  bring  back  wealth  from  harvesting 
in  England,  have  to  a  great  extent  lost  their  occupation ;  in  a  word, 
that  dcstitutiou  and  hunger  arc  the  cliief  causes  of  prevalent  political 
discontent,  and  that  much  of  this  results  from  sources  altogether 
independent  of  forms  of  government 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  politicians  who  seek  satisfactorily  to 
solve  the  Irish  difficulty  to  weigh  carefully  every  side  of  tliis  great 
problem,  and  while  giving  due  importance  to  those  political  dis- 
advantages which  demand  removal,  and  endeavouring  to  meet  as 
far  aa  possible  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  people,  to  remember 
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that  there  are  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  congested  population, 
which  no  political  reforms  will  touch,  and  the  evil  effects  of  which 
will  be  grievously  aggravated  by  any  legislation  tending  to  expatriate 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  to  prevent  capital  from  being  employed  in 
the  country. 

Since  the  previous  article  was  written,  the  two  Government  Bills 
for  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule  and  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Ireland  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  they  have  been  met  with  almost  universal  dissatis&ction ; 
for  though  personal  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone  has  secured  from  his 
party  a  certain  amount  of  nominal  support,  yet  even  that  support  hai 
been  given  with  hesitation  and  doubt,  and  with  suggestions  of  amend- 
ments to  his  measures  which  clearly  show  that,  but  for  the  prestige 
of  his  great  name,  the  whole  scheme  would  have  met  with  summary 
condemnation. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  his  schemes  should 
have  been  introduced,  for  though  undoubtedly  unacceptable  in  their 
present  form,  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  extensive  alterations  in 
the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries,  which  the  discussion  of 
them  has  induced,  may  pave  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

In  their  present  form,  both  Bills  are  undoubtedly  unsatisfactory,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  founded  violating  not  only  justice,  but 
the  most  cherished  principles  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  to  constitute  an 
Irish  Parliament  on  the  lines  proposed  could  only  result  ultimately 
in  a  total  separation  of  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  in  untold  injury 
to  both.  Yet,  by  the  introduction  of  some  important  amendments, 
even  the  present  Bills  may  be  so  altered  as  to  satisfy  the  just  claims 
of  Ireland,  and  without  injustice  to  the  other  nationalities. 

The  first  error  in  the  scheme  is  undoubtedly  its  provision  for  the 
banishment  or  dismissal  of  the  Irish  representatives  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  whilst  Ireland  is  still  subjected  to  taxation  for  Imperial 
purposes.  To  deprive  this  important  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  all  voice  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  whilst  it  is  subject  to 
taxation  and  liable  to  suffer  equally  with  the  remainder  of  the 
kingdom  from  any  error  in  Imperial  policy,  is  to  degrade  it  to  the 
position .  of  a  mere  dependency  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Home  Rule 
party  at  Westminster  have  made  no  protest  against  such  degradatim 
appears  utterly  inexplicable,  unless  indeed  they  look  upon  this  scheme 
as  only  a  means  of  obtaining  entire  separation.  It  would  be  other- 
wise incomprehensible  how  any  Irish  patriot  could  welcome  legisla- 
tion which  would  deprive  his  country  of  the  influence  it  now  possesses 
in  the  control  of  Imperial  affairs.  But  whilst  it  is  impossible  to 
banish  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  so  long  as  Ireland  continues  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  equally  impossible  iu  justice  to  the  remainder  of  the 
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empire  that  Ireland,  having  obtained  a  statutory  Parliament  and  full 
control  over  her  own  aOiiirs,  should  still  retatu  the  same  number  of 
representatives  as  at  present.  This  would  be  to  make  tlie  Irish  repre- 
sentatives the  rulers  of  the  United  Kingdam.  The  onir  practical  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  is  that  to  which  the  popular  judgment  ia 
tending — namely,  that  until  some  general  system  of  Imperial  federa- 
tion has  been  establi<thed,  the  number  of  representatives  sent  by 
Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  be  regulated  by  tfco 
proportion  of  its  contributions  to  the  Imperial  treasury. 

If  possible,  a  still  more  serious  fault  in  Mr.  Clladstono'a  sehemo 
ta  the  treatment  which  he  accords  to  the  Protestant  minority, 
especially  to  those  resident  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Its  proviflions 
would,  if  carried  out,  subject  the  whole  of  the  Protcstauta  of 
Ireland  to  the  will  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Dublin  Parliament : 
this  party  being  practically  representative  of  the  priest-led  peasants 
of  the  South. 

The  proposed  safeguards — the  two  orders,  the  property  qnaliGca- 
tion,  the  minority  veto — are  not  only  bad  in  themselves,  but  opposed 
to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age.  They  would  certainly  soon  be 
removed  as  unworkable,  while  even  during  their  existence  they  would 
fail  to  afford  any  real  protection.  The  new  government  in  Ireland 
would  possess  full  power  of  taxation,  the  appointment  of  the  judges, 
the  organizing  an<]  control  of  the  police;  and  as  it  would  depend  for 
its  very  existence  upon  the  favour  of  the  impoverished  agriculturista 
of  the  South,  led  by  the  priests,  the  more  wealthy  and  Protestant 
population  of  the  North  would  undoubtedly  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair 
subject  for  taxation  or  veiled  pillage.  And  as  the  judges  would 
also  be  practically  nominees  of  the  priests,  Protestants  would  be 
deprived  of  all  judicial  security  j  even  the  police  being  the  servants 
of  those  whom  Protestants  have  for  generations  regarded  as  their 
hereditary  enemies. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  wealthy  intelligent  popu- 
lation of  the  North  would  quietly  submit  to  such  degradation, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from  their  kindred  across  the 
SCO,  or  that  the  ProtestaDtH  of  England  would  stand  calmly  by  and 
see  Protestantism  itself  placed  under  the  foot  of  Romanism,  or 
consent  to  that  largo  population,  with  which  tbey  are  connected  by 
ties  of  religion  and  of  blood,  being  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  those 
who  delight  to  describe  themselves  u  aliens,  and  whom  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself^  in  one  of  his  most  unfortunate  expressions,  has  described 
as  foreigners. 

Coercion  of  all  kinds,  even  when  necessary,  is  undoubtedly  a  mis- 
fortune, bat  certainly  it  would  be  the  climax  of  cynical  baseness  for 
Gmt  Britain  to  coerce  the  Protestant  North  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
compel  the  inhabitanta  to  submit  to  a  hated  union,  which  would  ia 
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fact  be  absolute  subjection  to   those  from  whom   they   are  entii^ 
separated  by  racc>  religion,  and  sympalby. 

Home  Rule,  if  granted,  ns   to  some   considerable   extent  it  ua 
doubtedly  should  be,  must  be  equally  allowed  to  the  North  a»  to 
South,  or  the  province  of  IMstcr  be  altogetljrr  excepted   from 
legislation  and  permitted  to  continnc   as  hereloforc   its   legi&Iati 
union  with  Great   Britain,  nnlcss,  and  until  of  their  awn   frec-i 
the  people  desire  legislative  union  with  the  Sonlli. 

It  appears  to  be  too  ranch  taken  for  granted  that,  becatiBC  Irehuul 
ia  an  island,  no  distinction  can  be  made  in  legislating  for  its  differ 
provinces.  This  idea  is  altogether  fallacioua  ;  continents  arc  bnt  la 
islands,  and  an  island  is  but  a  small  contineut;  and  if^  as  wc 
to  be  the  case,  different  States  can  exist  with  no  further  bonnd 
than  an  ima^nary  line,  ns  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Amer 
there  can  he  no  insupcruhlo  ditTicnlty  in  adopting  a  similar  arrac 
ment  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  especially  as  it  is  proposed  to  i 
the  custom*  and  excise  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Gora 
mcnt.  ITae  only  plausible  objection  that  has  in  fact  been 
against  granting  separate  Parliaments  to  Ulster  and  the  South,  is  tha't 
to  do  60  would  mcijt  with  strong  opposition  from  the  Irish  Home 
Kule  party.  Bnt  the  object  of  any  new  legislation  must  not  l>e  ttJ 
satisfy  any  particular  party,  but  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  people ;  and  while  it  would  uudoubtcdiy  be  more  sati^ 
factory  to  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  he  able  to  report  to  thrii 
constituencies  that  they  had  not  only  obtained  from  Great  Britain 
self-government  for  the  South,  but  also  the  power  of  taxing  and 
ruling  their  northern  neighbours,  yet  if  justice  and  not  temporan 
expediency  is  to  be  the  ground  of  future  legislation,  such  a  claiiu 
is  entirely  inadmissible.  Moreover,  if  justice  is  measured  out  to  the 
South  there  is  but  little  fear  that  any  large  amount  of  discontent  will 
exist  for  long,  except  among  those  whoso  real  object  is  to  obtain  a  total 
severance  of  the  eouiitries,  and  who  wonld  lind  in  the  establiahment 
of  two  Parliaments  a  complete  defeat  of  their  aims. 

The  Bill  for  granting  Home  linlc  has  evoked  much  boatile  criti< 
eism,  but  that  which  relates  to  the  purchase  of  the  land  is  even  mo«i 
unpopular.  This  is  not  surprising ;  since  nominally  at  least  it  makei 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  debt 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  granting  Home 
Rule  to  the  Irish  nation.  That  a  great  deal  of  this  opposition  i« 
factitious  and  the  result  of  mere  party  spirit  using  a  cry  for  the  sake 
of  popularity,  may  he  allowed ;  but  at  the  some  time  there  is  a  just 
instinct  in  the  objection  of  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  to 
even  nominally  responsible  for  a  debt  to  be  incurred  for  the  oxpa|| 
tion  of  the  Irish  landlords. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  this  itoportant  portion  ofj 
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Irish  problem^  upon  which  the  success  of  the  whole  will  nodoubt- 
edly  depend,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  present  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords;  many  of  whom,  it  must  alvays  be  remembered^  bought  property 
in  Ireland  under  Acts  of  Parliament  practicaliy  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  their  possession,  and  all  of  whom  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  provide  for  its  subjects  this 
security.  The  limit  of  GoTernmcut  responsibility  is,  that  should  a 
tenant  break  his  coutract,  unless  such  contract  is  in  itself  inequit- 
able or  has  been  forced  upon  him  by  compulsion,  or  should  the 
I  rent  be  nithhehi,  tlie  Government  is  pledged  to  reinstate  the 
owner  in  possession  of  his  property  and  to  compel  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  debt  due  so  far  as  the  tenant  is  able  to  pay.  Such, 
ia  brief»  is  the  responsibility  of  the   Imperial  Government  to  all 

•  owners  of  property ;  and  should  it  wish  to  transfer  this  responsibility, 
it  clearly  is  not  morally  justified  in  doing  so  without  cither  obtaining 
the  consent  of  those  interested,  or  providing  fur  them  equal  security 
to  that  which  they  at  present  possess.  The  problem  is,  can  this 
undoubted  dbligutton  of  the  Imperial  Government  towards  the  land- 
owners of  Ireland  be  fulfilled,  jiresumiug  u  statutory  Parliament  is 
estabUshcd  in  Ireland,  without  saddling  the  people  of  Great  Britain 

I  with  a  debt  which  does  not  belong  to  them  ?  The  following  scheme, 
it  is  submitted,  effcetually  meets  the  justice  of  the  case. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  Ireland  a  separate  statutory  Parliament,  with 
power  of  taxation,  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  and  the  control  of 
the  poUce  \  and  this  proposal  justifies  owners  of  property  in  protesting 
against  such  a  transfer  of  power,  which  would  practically  do  away  with 
the  security  they  now  possess.     Mr.  Gladstone  fully  recognizes  this 

P  right,  and  proposes  to  grant  pecuniary  compcusation,  but  illogtcally 
he  confines  it  to  a  portion  only  of  those  who  would  be  aggrieved,  by 
limiting  the  amount.  The  suggested  plan  ia  to  provide  that  on 
the  formation  of  the  statutory  Parliament  or  Parliaments,  any 
landowner  unwilling  to  renoain  under  the  new  conditions  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  that  the  provincial  government  shoidd  pur- 
chase his  property  at  a  fair  valuation — the  valuation  to  he  made  by 
two  valuers,  one  appoiuted  by  himself,  the  other  by  the  Irish 
government,  with  power,  in  ease  they  are  unable  to  agree,  to  call 

I  in  an  umpire,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  To 
base  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  landowners  upon  a  certain  number 
of  years'  purchase,  as  now  proposed,  would  work  unjustly,  inasmuch  as 
a  considerable  amount  of  land  is  let  above,  and  a  considerable  amount 
below,  its  real  value ;  but  purchase  by  valuation  is  open  to  no  such 
objection.  The  price  having  been  thus  fixed,  the  Irish  govem- 
^B  mcnt  would  hand  over  to  the  vendor  inscribed  stock,  setting  forth  the 
^^  particulars  o£  the   property  thus  purchased,  and  bearing  three   per 
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cent,  interest,  both  the  principal  and  interest  being  secured,  firstlj 
npon  the  property  itself^  and  secondlyj  on  the  Irish  revenne ;  thi 
due  fulfilment  of  this  contract  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Imperii 
Goremmentj  which  would  then^  as  now,  on  breach  of  the  contract 
transfer  the  land  back  to  the  vendor,  or  failing  this  be  bound  tc 
give  him  compensation.  Such  an  arrangement  would  involve  th( 
Imperial  Government  in  no  greater  liability  or  responsibility  thsi 
now  attaches  to  it,  and  as  full  control  over  the  customs  as  well  ai 
over  the  military  is  to  be  retained,  it  would  then  have  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  fulfilling  its  obligations  than  at  present. 

Under  such  a  scheme  all  parties  would  be  justly  dealt  with  :  tb( 
landowners  would  receive  the  full  value  of  their  property ;  the  peoplf 
of  Great  Britain  would  have  no  addition  made  to  their  debt ;  tht 
tenant  would  obtain  an  important  reduction  of  his  rent ;  whilst  thi 
responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Government  would  soon  become  mereli 
nominal. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN   FRANCE. 


THINGS  never  turn  out  so  well  as  we  hope,  uor  so  ill  as  we  fear. 
For  the  Itist  two  or  three  yoars  French  affairs  eeem  to  have  set  them- 
selves to  prove  the  truth  of  this  aJagc.  There  was  a  moment  when 
it  was  possible  to  believe  that  the  Republic  was  ^oiag  to  be  esUblished 
on  an  immovable  basis,  and  to  give  us  sound  finance  and  splendid 
colonies,  toother  with  great  military  and  educational  improvements ; 
it  was  even  possible  to  believe,  with  M,  Ferry,  that  wo  were  to  have  a 
Pai'liament  capable  of  giving-  reasonable  attention  to  the  bnsincss  of  the 
nation,  and  of  keeping  the  same  Ministry  in  office  for  several  years  at  a 
time.  This  dream  was  put  to  flight  by  the  panic  of  J^ang  Son,  the  fall 
of  M.  Ferry,  the  discovery  of  the  deficit,  the  passing  of  the  Military 
Kecraitment  Bill,  which  does  away  with  the  voluntary  system,  and  by 
the  election  of  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rational  Republicans  6nd  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  a  coalition  of  two  minorities,  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left.  This 
new  grouping  of  parties  justilied  our  worst  misgivings,  which  indeed 
seemed  fated  to  be  realized  to  the  utmost  when  M.  Brissou  carried  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  China  and  the  Vote  of  credit  for  the 
organization  of  Tonquin  by  a  majority  of  only  two  members,  one  of 
whom  declares  that  his  vote  ivas  given  for  him  against  his  will,  while 
the  other  was  out  at  sea,  and  a  friend  deposited  his  vote  without  con- 
sulting bim.  The  Chamber  seemed  doomed  to  struggle  between 
impotence  and  extravagance;  the  wave  of  public  opinion,  which  had 
returned  two  hundred  Uoyalists  or  Bonapartists  to  Parliament,  seemed 
to  be  still  tising ;  and  the  country  seemed  condemned  to  a  policy  of 
abstention  abrood  and  disturbance  at  home,  with  the  risk  of  its  all 
ending  in  another  revolution.  I  do  not  say  that  even  now  all  fear  of 
such  disasters  is  quite  set  at  rest;  but  certainly  during  the  last  Hve 
xnontlis  events  have  taken  a  more  hopeful  turn,  and  the  Chamber  has 
shown  more  sense  and  Ministers  more  firmness  than  one  might  have 
expected  of  them. 

Three  important  facts  have  marked  the  close  of  1SS5  and  the  opening 
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of  1886 — the  votes  of  credit  for  Tonquin  and  Madagascar,  the  re-clc 
of  M.  Grevy,  and  the  formalion  of  the  De  Freycinet  Ministry. 

The  two  ftrst  attracted  bat  little  public  attention,  and  yet  every  day 
helps  to  reveal  their  importance.  At  the  time  of  the  general  election 
Al.  Ferry's  colonial  policy  was  the  5talkin£;-horse  of  all  the  Oaemies  of 
the  Opportunist  majority,  and  few  there  were  who  dared  assert  that  we 
were  right  in  remaininj^  in  Tonqnin  and  Madair^iicar.  Even  thosewho 
did  assert  it  eutrenched  them»elvc»  behind  motives  of  national  honoar, 
and  made  all  sorts  uf  reserves  as  to  the  que«:tiou  of  utility.  A.  i 
mouths  have  rolled  away,  and,  with  the  mobility  natural  to  tlie  Frea 
character,  Tonquin  and  Madagascar  are  all  bat  popular  again, 
had  the  luckless  General  deCourcy  been  recalled  from  Tonquio — whit 
he  had  set  out  with  a  spirit  bent  on  martial  exploits,  and  where  he 
ended  by  creating  nothing  but  difficulty  and  di^irder — when  the  coux 
was  pncitied,  the  frontiers  occupied  witliout  the  striking  of  a  sinl 
blow,  and  the  famous  Black  Flags  transformed  into  peaceful  cultiv 
of  the  soil.  M.  Paul  Bert  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the  diffic 
task  of  organizing  the  French  protectorate  in  Annam  and  the  gove 
meat  of  Touquin.  He  took  his  whok*  family  with  him;  and  the  coB 
deuce  he  thus  showed  in  the  future  of  our  colonies  in  the  far  East 
done  much  to  reassure  public  opinion  in  France,  to  encourage  oar  Indo- 
Chinese  colonists,  and  to  dispose  China  to  the  loyal  execution  ot  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  The  task  of  the  negotiators  empowered  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  commerce  was  immensely  lightened,  and  the  treity 
has  been  signed  more  quickly  than  was  expected. 

In  ^lad.igascar,  M.  de  Freycinet  has  had  the  prudence  not  to  insisl 
on  impoesible  concessions,  but  to  content  himself  with  modest  bat  solid 
advantages.  The  cession  of  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez  gires  a  Tshnble 
acquisition  to  our  fleet ;  and  if  the  term  "  protectorate "  has  be«a 
eliminated,  out  of  deference  to  native  susceptibilities,  the  powers  to  he 
exercised  by  the  French  Resident  at  Tanananva  will  enable  him  to  malu 
French  influence  dominant  throughout  the  island.  The  eoci^  and 
ability  of  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  jui^tify  the  hope  that  he  will  know  how 
to  use  the  advantages  sccui^  by  the  new  treaty.  The  rest  will  depend 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  Hovas  and  the  goodwill  of  England. 

Meanwhile  the  new  territories  of  the  Congo  and  the  Ogoonc  hi*^ 
been  united  to  that  of  the  Gaboon  under  the  government  of  M.^ 
Brazza.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  with  the  qualities  of  the  ^H 
plorer  he  combines  those  of  the  administrator.  Certainly  in  yhS 
r^ons  a  vast  field  of  activity  lies  open  to  our  pioneers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  colonial  policy  of  M.  ^^^  h^a 
skilfully  and  steadily  carried  out  by  M.  de  Freycinet.  U.  Ferry's  i 
tude  in  relation  to  Germany  has  ako  been  in  some  respects  maintaia 
)t.  de  Freycinet  seeks  to  create  a  good  onderstanding  by  empi 
common  interests.  In  reference  to  the  Esslcra  Question,  Fraaoe  \m 
constantly  acted  in  accord  with  Germany;  in  Africa  an  amicable  solu- 
tion has  been  found  for  pending  disputes  ;  and  in  Occanui  n<-r"««ny 
baa  declared  that  she  will  offer  no  opposition  to  the  annexB  t 

New  Hebrides.     If  manifestations  of  Prtnsophobia  on  the  p^in  c-i  a 
few  individuals  oocaaionally  evoke  a  boist  of  QaUopbobia  in  the  < 
press,  the  Governments  of  the  two  ootmtriea  remain  on  a  fo 
mntoal  goodwill    A  book  called  "Avant  la  BaUUle  "  lately  i 
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£«me  attention  on  acooont  of  its  bellicose  tone  and  its  preface  by 
31.  IMroulede;  bat  the  public  has  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  it  since 
it  turned  oat  to  have  been  written,  not  by  an  officer  in  the  service,  but 
by  sjonmaiist  of  qnestionable  competence  and  slender  reputation.  The 
thing  was  a  bookseller's  cpeculation,  not  a  political  manifesto. 

The  re-eiecdon  of  M.  Grevy,  notnrith standing  the  disgracefnl  scenes 
amidrt  which  it  took  place,  and  for  which  the  members  of  the  Right 
vere  maiDly  responsible,  has  been  a  reassuring  element  in  the  situation 
at  hoone;.  The  secnes  themselves  were  not  without  thetr  eflfect.  In  the 
ftcst  place,  they  carried  homo  to  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  Left 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  each  occasions,  and  finally 
dissipated  any  idea  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution ;  while  at  the  same 
time  tliey  damaged  the  prestige  gained  by  the  Conservative  party  at  the 
eleetaonSj  by  sbowiog  how  violent,  unreasoning,  and  impolitic  a  party  it 
wa&  Its  Attitode  at  the  Coagres  undoabtedJr  did  mnch  to  secure  the 
victory  of  the  Repablicans  at  the  bye-elections  which  have  since  taken 
plnoe.  More  than  this :  the  mass  of  the  countr}',  nhich  does  not  trouble 
ita  head  abont  politics,  but  does  care  about  quietness  and  security,  was 
astonished  to  see  how  easily  and  qnietly — notvrithstanding  the  fuss  got 
up  bv  a  few  rowdies  at  Versailles — the  renewal  of  M.  Grevy's  powers 
had  been  effected.  Twice  since  the  end  of  Janoary  1879  the  great  cen* 
tnl  machinery  of  the  Constitution  has  been  set  in  motion— once  in  IS S4 
for  the  rcviBion  of  the  constitutional  laws,  and  now  again  for  the  presiden- 
tial election  ;  and  behold,  it  worked  without  jarring  and  without  accident ; 
and  it  appeared,  after  all,  that  in  point  of  political  Etahility  the  Kepnblic 
mi^bt  vie  with  ojany  a  monarchy,  such  as  that  of  Spain,  which  the 
death  of  Alphonso  XIL  had  brought  into  imminent  danger.  The  very 
peraonality  of  U.  Gr^vy  has  no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  ensure  the 
regular  working  of  the  Republican  Constitution,  .^andry  charges  may 
of  eoQrse  be  brouglit  against  him — the  charge  of  not  having  ntilised  his 
h^i  station  for  the  encouragement  of  intellectual  or  artistic  progress, 
of  having  taken  no  pains  to  inform  himself  by  travel  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  or  to  familiarize  the  people  with  the  sight  of  the  execu- 
tive power  in  its  present  form,  and  of  having  used  the  resources  confided 
to  him  for  the  representation  of  the  State  to  swell  his  private  fortune. 
But  he  has  done  the  Republic  the  immeasurable  service  of  proving,  by 
bis  Tcry  self-eflacement,  that  it  is  possible  for  an  impersonal  Government 
to  maoDtain  itself  in  France ;  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Executive 
to  be  always  making  itself  felt,  that  the  Constitution  may  work  steadily 
without  noise  or  shock,  and  be  scmpalously  respected  all  the  white. 
M.Orevyhas  sought  no  unwholesome  popularity, he  hascaosed  no  scandal; 
and  yet,  without  ever  transgressing  the  limiti:  of  his  post  and  functions, 
he  has  now  and  again  exerted  over  his  Ministers  the  induence  of  his  calm 
and  balanced  judgment.  At  one  moment  be  was  in  some  danger  of 
being  compromised  by  the  political  intrigues  of  his  5on-in>Uw,  M.  Wil- 
son, who  tried  to  shelter  himself  under  the  President's  name ;  but  he 
Socoeeded  in  repudiating  any  compromising  sc>Iidarity.  If  the  Republic 
lasts,  moeh  of  its  stability  will  be  due  to  AI.  Grevy's  work  in  la^nng  its 
foundations.  Some  one  called  the  monarchy  of  1 S30  the  best  of  Repub- 
lics. U.  Gravy's  ptesiden<7-  might  with  equal  justice  be  called  the  best 
of  constitutional  sovereignties. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  have  at  the  snmmit  of  the  edi0ce  a  temporary 
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element  of  stability,  the  edifice  itself,  built  on  tUe  abiftiog  sands 
popular  ButTra^,  is  far  from  offering  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  own 
perumneace.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  divided  iuto  ibree  gTMit  fac- 
tions— Keactiunaries,  i^Ioderutes,  and  Radicals — themselves  aabditWed 
into  a  crowd  of  smaller  groups  composed  in  great  part  of  untried,  i!l-edu- 
oatcd}  and  perhaps  even  scarcely  serious  men,  can  furnish  DosoUd.  support 
to  any  Ministry.     The  Cabinet  collected  by  M.  de  Freycinet  is  the  eery 
image  of  the  Chamber  iuelf,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  is  the  only  man  in 
France  who  could  either  form  fiuch  a  Ministry  or  keep  it  together  when 
formed.     His  very  defects,  bis  want  of  consistency  and  pulitical  prm- 
ciple,  his  intriguing  epirit,  his  love  of  small  measures  and  small 
(Buvres,  stand  him  at  this  moment  in  almost  as  good  st^ad  as  bis  betL 
qualities — his  persuasive  eloquence,  bis  flexibiUty,  bis  skill   in  readir 
and  managing  men.     In  the  Ministry  of  Puhlic  Instruction  h« 
retained  M.  tioblet,  an  intelligent,  active,  honest,  liberal-minded  moa^ 
and  a  good  speaker.      Together  with    M.    de    Freycinet  himself  and 
M.  Aube,  M.  Gublet  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mcmben  of  tho 
Cabinet ;  and  be  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  in  sympiUhy 
with  the  Radicals,  since  he  shares  their  hostility  to  the  Opportunuti, 
and  is  a  hot  partisan  of  the  reparation  of  Church  and  State.     T)| 
^Minister  of  Justice,  >I.  Demole,  is  a  Moderate,  very  good  and  ra 
mediocre ;    at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  another  Moderate,   M.  J 
Camot ;  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  M.  Ilaihaut,  a  very  intelligc 
and  competent  Minister^  also  belonging  to  the  Moderate  Lfcfl;  at  t 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  M.  Develle.of  the  Moderate  Left  again.    Thfl 
four — M.  Demole,  M.Sadi-Carnot,  M.Baibaul,  M.Develle— form  thelil 
between  M.  de  Freycinet  and  the  old  Gambetlist  and  F-- 
Jf.  Sarrieu, the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Granet,  of  i 
M.  Lockroy,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry;  and  M.  iivuU 
Minister  of  War,  are  the  representatives  in  the  Cabinet,  of  the  R 
and  the  Extreme  Left.     M.Sarrien  is  completely  under  the  influence  i 
M.  AVilson  j  A[.  Boulangcr  is  said  to  have  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  tho« 
of  M.  Cleraenoeau.     Certainly  his  speeches  are  intended  to  caidi  the 
applause  of  the  Extreme  Iveft.     As  to  his  acts,  llicy  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  leplocing  the  old  committees  of  his  department  by  teclinical 
committees,  which  are  to  have  less  power,  but  will,  it  is  alleged,  get 
through  more  work,  and  to  allowing  military  men  to  wear  their  beards, 
and  to  come  home  to  barrackB  a  little  later  in  the  evening.     He  has  alia 
withdrawn  the  varioas  army  Bills  passed  by  the  Chamber,  under  the 
text  of  preparing  a  single  Bill  ^ai  the  reorgauizatioo  of  the  army- 
only  result  of  this  step  will  be — and  perhaps  this  was  its  real  i 
to  postpone  indefinitely  any  change  in  the  status  <fuo,  and  r 
the  disastrous  Military   iCecruitment  Bill  passed  by  the  Cbaml 
Deputies,  without  provoking  a  conflict  in  the  Senate.     The  Mir" 
ilarine,  Admiral  Aube,  occupies  a  pUce  altogether  apart  in  the  I 

Though  an  old  Rt-publican,  he  bus  always  held  aluof  from  party  st    

and  be  has  never  concealed  his  sj'mputhy  wiili  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  to  French  influence  in  the  Kast.     M.  Aubc  ks  a  man 
of  rare  integrity  and  an  experienced. naval  officer;  but  above  all 
a  scienti6e  specialist,  wlio  has  made  the  torpedo  bis  pecnliiir  Blndy. 
holds  that  the  torpedo  will  play  a  leading  port  in  the  naval  warfar 
the  future;  and  his  object  in  accepting  the  Ministry  of  Marine  - 
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renew  our  navul  material,  in  view  uf  tlie  new  coDtlitioiis  wc  have  to  meet. 
M.  Aube  was  tin;  iiii^pirer  of  the  remarkable  papers  oa  this  subject 
rii>ouLly  publtsUcJ  by  M.  Gabriel  Channett^  whose  loM  as  a  thinker  and 
writer  we  have  lutely  been  cnlleJ  to  deplure. 

Thus  C0Tnpo«cdj  the  Ministry  is  a  pretty  faithful  icna^o  of  the  Left  of 
the  Chamber,  with  all  its  shades,  from  the  tender  blue  of  M.  Dovi-lle  or 
II.  de  Freycinet  himself,  to  the  uiicompromisinflf  red  of  }>{.  Lockroy  and 
M.  Bouliinger.  The  personal  tiea  which  liukeach  member  of  the  Cabinet 
to  a  certaia  group  in  the  Chamber,  the  demonstrated  impossibility  of 
forminj^  any  more  homogeneous  Ministry,  and  the  ]>ersonal  osceadaocy 
excreised  by  M.  dc  Freycinet  himself  whenever  he  speaks,  f^enerally 
siiilice  to  Becurc  a  majority  when  it  comes  to  a  diviKion ;  but  it  is  a 
majority  whicli  has  not  two  ideas  in  common,  and  whicli  can  undertake 
in  common  no  single  useful  work,  no  ley:i!;Iative  task.  And  it  U  further 
liable  to  be  held  in  check  at  any  point  by  a  coalition  of  the  Right  and 
the  K:itrenie  Left.  Ever  since  lost  January  the  Chaml>er  has  been 
vraatin}^  its  time  in  the  diecussion  of  interpellations  and  idle  questions. 
Now  it  is  a  question  of  an  amnesty  for  all  the  politieul  criminals; 
now  some  of  the  deputies  lake  it  into  their  heads  to  banish  all  tlic 
mcmhcrs  of  rei>^ninn;  families,  because  M.  Lacjuinais  has  betrayed  a 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  K*public;  now  it  is  the  Decozeville  business  that 
has  to  be  discii»sed,  then  the  Chiiteauvilluin.  l£uch  interpellation  takes 
two  or  three  sittings,  long  speeches  arc  made,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  stands  over. 

The  auarchy  of  opinion  and  the  general  impotence  of  the  Chamber, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  were  never  more  fully  displayed  than  at 
the  time  of  the  nomination  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  discussion 
of  the  projected  luan.     They  bey:an  by  excluding  from  the  Committee  all 
members  of  the  Hi^ht,  in  deliance  of  the  elementary  principle  that  all 
ractiouB  of  Parliament  should  have  a  share  in  llie  financial  control.     They 
then  proceeded  to  nominate,  as  it  were  by  haphazard,  in  each  of  the 
bureaux  de  la  ChambreUections  of  the  Chamber),  cither  the  best  speakers 
or  the  persons  most  aceeptahle  for  one  reason  or  another,  absolutely  with- 
out reference  to  their  fmancial  ability  or  experience  or  qualifications  of  any 
sort.     They  thus  obtained  a  committee  composed  half  of  Moderates  and 
half  of  Hadicals,  and  in  which  M.  Lagucrre,  one  of  the  extremest  mem- 
bers of  the  Extreme  Left,  who  aims  at  making  himself  a  rcpntation  bv 
his  violence  against  the  mog-istracy  in  particular,  has  been  made  reporter 
of  the  lludyel  of  Justice  I     M.  Kouvier,  who  al  leuiit  is  a  rational  and 
competent  person,  was  elected  President  of  the  Committee  by  a  majority 
of  only  a  BJnjjIe  vote.     The  incoherence  of  the  committee's  ideas  of 
fmance  was  made  siifliciently  apparent  in  the  discussion  on  the  loan. 
It  was  n  perfect  Babel ;  they  never  would  have  arrived  at  auy  practical 
proposition  if  M.  de  Freycinet  Iiad  not,  while  anfreeinj;  to  reduce  the 
loan   from   l,6U(),UUy,i.n>U  to  9UU,U(J0,(l(K),  induced   the  committee  to 
accept  without  further  discn^ion  the  Bill  prepared  by  the  Government. 
The  Uovernmeut  had.morcfivcr.made  the  mi^^takc  of  furmallyannouncinir-, 
in  ita  declaration  of  the  Iflth  of  January,  that  it  did  not  propose  to  raipo 
any  loan  at  all.     It  is  true  that  the  present  loan  is  not  of  quite  the 
ordinary  character.     Its  object  is  to  effect  a  dintinution  of  the  ttoatin" 
iebt  by  transforrainjj  a  part  of  it  intu  consolidated  debt.     It  may  be 
fcri;ued  that  the  operttion  is  simply  on  operation  on  paper,  and  really 
ftdds  nothini;  to  the  burdens  of  the  State. 
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Wliile  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  cliampiDf^  tlie  bit  and  jiovi 
Uay  by  clay  more  nwarc  of  its  helpicssncEs,  the  Senate — wrhich  h.i* 
great  advaDtagc  of  pftssessing  a  homogeneous  majority  nt  onw  Krpa 
can  aud  Moderate,  and  which,  besides  counts  among  iU  inembrrs  tn 
distinguished  men — was  engaged  in  passing,  after  n  very  IrilUanl 
very  profotmd  discugsion,  the  Primary  Education  Bill,  by  whieh  pnuftrj 
education  is  made  secular,  gratuitous,  and  eompulsory.  The  diseiusieci 
demonstrated  once  more  hon- difHcuIl  it  i»  for  the  politicla'  \x 

(juestton  of  this  kind  with  real  impartiality,  or  to  form  any  -i  'O- 

ception  of  what  the  neutralization  of  education  really  means.  M.  Jakt 
•Simon,  speaking"  in  the  name  of  liberty,  eloquently  uplicld  thtr  ri:;tit(4 
the  communes  to  place  their  schools  under  clerical  direction,  ia  faunof 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  rights  of  dissenting  minoritieft  can  have  ait 
chance  of  beingj  respected  unless  the  schools  are  secularized.  Nf .  GohUt, 
for  bis  part,  instead  of  sirapiy  maintaininfj  the  absolute  '  in 

schools  in  the  matter  of  religious  or  phUoi^ophical  opu  by 

attjickini;  clerical  and  Catholic  odncation,  not  only  ne  contmnr  U 
modern  ideas,  but  as  superstitious  and  immoral,  and  then  voluhtrered 
his  oun  profession  of  spiritualistic  faith — thus  goinj*  ont  of  his  w»y 
twice  over,  first  to  attack  a  reli^rion  dear  to  a  lur>^  number  of  Preodi- 
men,  and  a  clerp^y  Actually  paid  by  the  State,  and  then  to  pronounce 
himt:elf  in  favour  of  a  particular  philosophic  rloctrine.  This  in  but  noi* 
of  a  thousand  iuElauccs  of  the  false  and  rhetorical  maaner  in  wh.'f. 
these  tpicstions  ore  formulated  and  discussed. 

The  parliamentary  topics  of  the  day  are  not,  bowe\'er,  those  \*i\na 
are  uppermost  in  thoughtful  minds.  These  are  ohietly  concerned  with 
the  future;  and  whatever  may  be  the  point  of  view  from  ■  « 

regarded,  the  outlook  is  sufHciently  serious.     To  some  xXv.  ^in 

question  is  all-cngrossinp^.  They  see  nothing  for  it  but  that  tin'  ■  ■^■•i- 
which  for  three  years  has  been  paralyzing  our  commerce,  our  iodu>.trv, 
and  our  agriculture,  must  go  on  from  bad  to  ivorse  ;  that  the  defiol 
must  grow  with  the  depression,  and  that  a  state  of  things  inll  U 
brought  about  which  cannot  but  lead  to  grave  concetiuences.  Bnt  it  ii 
not  every  one  who  takea  this  pessimist  view.  No  doubt,  if  n  politieil 
crisis  were  to  supervene,  or  if  war  should  break  out,  the  finaoeiAl  diffi- 
culty would  become  pressing,  not  to  say  overwhelming;  but  pnttinc 
aside  any  such  desperate  contingency,  things  do  not  seem  qn-'  ^J 

as  some  people  make  out.     Some  very  competent  judges  c  il 

the  industrial  prisi.«  has  rpnched   its  limit,  and   that  the  gra--  !^ 

agricultural  crisis  has   been  greatly  exaggerate.      This  <  >■» 

recently  been  expressed,  as  regards  the  former  poiut,  by  n** 

Siegfried,  one    of    the    directors    of  the   comptoii'    rfcscf  nJ 

as  regards    the    second,  by  M.  Risler,  President   of  the  nc 

Institute.  It  is  true  that,  partly  through  the  igiifnmcv  i4 
the  agricultural  classes,  partly  from  an  nndue  retianec  on  the  nalanl 
fertility  of  the  soil,  we  nave  not  made  the  most  of  <  nltsnl 

advantages ;   that    the    facility  of   intornational    iDU'r<  vmAmt 

foreign  competition  every  day  more  formidable;  and  that  ihe 
disproportionate  rise  of  wages,  and  the  higher  standard  of  eomfott 
in  all  classes  of  society,  make  it  dilficnit  to  compete  w>tli  Gemto 
industry,  which  produces  so  much  more  cheaply  than  w«  can.  Npmt- 
theless,  though  we  may  see  no  recurrence  of  the  extraordjoaiy  provpenU 
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of  the  years  1852-1860,  we  may  well  hope  that  the  distrcjis  from  which 
so  many  coiintrit's  have  been  sulTenng^  duriiig^  the  last  few  years  will 
gradually  dimiuish  in  France  as  well  as  cUowhere.  It  has  sprung  from 
economic  causes  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  it  is  from  causes  equally 
^nerai  that  the  remedy  mnst  be  looked  for^  and  not  from  those  pallia- 
tives to  which  people  attribute  an  imaginary  importance.  The  "Fetes 
du  Commerce  et  dc  I'ludustrie/'  held  in  Paris  during  the  winter  and 
sprinjr,  may  bnvc  invented  some  new  amusements,  but  they  can  hardly 
bo  said  to  have  rendered  auy  appreciable  service  to  commerce  and  in- 
dastty;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  International  Kxhibitionof 
1S8^  will  have  any  resalt  except  that  of  making  life  in  Paris  a  little 
dearer  than  it  is. 

Afar  more  serious  matter  is  the  political  situation,  with  the  social 
and  moral  situation  arising  out  uf  it.  As  I  have  already  explained,  the 
situation  is  nut  acute;  it  is  not,  and  for  the  present  is  not  likely  to  be, 
marked  'by  violence;  but  it  is  marked  by  a  feebleness  and  uncertainty 
which  in  some  respects  is  almost  worse.  Universal  suffrage  seems  t^o 
have  the  fatal  result  of  briuLting*  into  Parliament^  and  therefore  into  power, 
men  of  more  and  more  subversive  opinions  and  less  and  less  pulitical 
capacity;  it  tends  to  substitute  for  educated,  able,  and  moderate  men,  a 
set  of  uoisVt  meddlttsume^  and  iucapable  politieiaoB.  AVhen  popular 
feeling  reacts  iigainst  the  tendency  to  be  led  by  its  flatterers  and  its 
bedesmen,  it  falls  back,  uot  on  the  moderate  men  it  has  rejected,  but^ 
by  the  law  of  contraries,  on  those  who  are  reactionaries  outright.  Hence 
we  have  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  which  a  Government  majority  is  a 
thing  impossible,  aod  a  Cabinet  formed  of  tbe  most  liettii-o;;eucou8 
materials  ;  aud  hence,  too,  the  hopelessness  of  anything  like  a  consecu- 
tive policy  or  of  any  firmness  on  the  part  of  Miuisters  in  dealing  with 
home  atfairs.  Ministers  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  maintain  their 
position  in  reference  to  the  members  of  this  or  tliat  parliamentary 
group  ;  the  deputies  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  maintain  theirs 
in  the  ey&s  of  the  departmrnlal  i-onimittees.  The  [Kilicy  of  (he  Govern- 
ment is  thus  ncccs^rily  characterized  by  weakness  and  vacttlutiou.  No 
serious  measures  of  retrenchment  can  be  carried  out,  because  you  must 
always  have  "places"  with  which  to  gratify  the  deputies.  Tho 
personnel  of  oar  administrative  and  judicial  institutions  is  steadily 
losing  character,  in  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  influence  which  is 
more  and  more  freely  cxeroi:3ed  both  in  nominating  and  removing;  and 
so  powerless  is  the  Adminie^tration  against  the  cbims  of  tbe  deputies 
and  their  friends,  that  even  in  the  matter  of  tuxes  and  customs  the 
strictness  of  the  regulations  im  relaxed  by  favour.  As  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Government,  you  never  can  get  to  know  them ;  it  has  to  .satisfy 
too  many  opposing  interests.  It  must  profess  free-trade  principles  at 
Bordeaux  and  protection  at  Koueu  ;  it  must  be  a  promoter  of  the 
separation  between  Church  and  State  with  M.  Goblet  and  M.  Lockroy, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Coucortlat  with  M.  Demole  and  SI.  de  Freycinet ; 
here  it  must  be  for  contrulization,  and  there  for  local  government; 
it  must  be  ready  to  hol'ricnd  the  f^teaX  companies,  aud  ready  to 
denounce  them  ;  it  must  tind  fair  wor«ls  for  the  partisans  of  communal 
autonomy,  and  lead  the  workmen  to  rely  on  its  support  against  their 
employers;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  promise  to  bring  the  whole 
severity  of  the  law  to  bear  on  tlie  excesses  of  the  press,  or  the  platform. 
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or  the  streets.     Not  tliat  any  of  these  promises  necj  be  kept ;  tlicyi 

be  broken  all  round  with  even-handed  iirtpartiality.     The  ofEoiaU,^ 

kuomng  whopo  instrueliouR  to  follow,  or  whom  to  look  to  for  any  ttt 
dent  support,  simply  let  things  go ;  and,  little  by  little,  tnoral  anardiy 
18  setting  in  throughout  \\ie  ccmntry.    The  occurrence  at  Decax«villa 
afforded  a  very  striking  illustrution  of  thia  dismal  atate  of  tbingss.     A 
strike,  got  up  by  a<^tator8  from  outside,  had  broken  out  in  a  mine  of 
the  Aveyron.     The  condition  of  the  workmen   was  good;  the  share- 
holders wore  getting  no  profits  at  all.    The  strike  bc^n  with  themun]<« 
of  an  engineer  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  mayor  and  the  sub-prefect,  wbv 
did  not  so  much  as  call  in  the  police  In  time  to  prevent  the  atrocitjr. 
The  prefect  then  intervene<l,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  luako  it  appear 
that  he  sympathized  with  the  workmen.     The  Government,  fearing  to 
displease  its  friends  of  the  Extreme  Left,  seemed  likely  at  llrst  to  take 
the  same  side.     The  Muniripal  Council  of  Paris  was  allowed  to  vole  t<n 
thousand  francs  for  the  reliel  of  the  strikers — or  rather  as  a  subscription 
to  the  strike;  and   then   the  deputies  Busly,  Camelinat,  MichcUo,  and 
Huguesj  and  the  journalists  E.  Koehe  and  Due  Quercy,  came  down  to 
Decazeville  to  fortify  the  luckless  minors  in  their  illusions,  to  hold  out 
hopes  of  Stale  interveution,  and  to  encourage  them  to  persist  in  ■ 
struggle  which  could  by  no  possibility  have  a  favourable  issuk,  since 
they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  company  could  allbrd  no  further  con- 
cession without  completiug  ita  own  ruin.    Then  at  last  justice  intervcnvd. 
M.  Roche  and  Jf,  Due  Quorcy  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
wittingly  disseminated  false  information  for  the  purpose  of  £ttrriug  np 
the  workmen.     Mter  a  scandalous  trial,  in  the  course  of  which  M.  L»- 
guerre,  n  deputy,  and  the  reporter  of  the  Budget  for  Justice,  i-  ha 

Procurator  of  the  Republic  in  open  court,  the  accused  wer-  >.-J 

to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment.  The  chief  result  of  the  sentence  was 
to  make  M.  Roche  a  candidate  at  the  parliamentary  election  of  the 
I2nd  of  May  ;  and  tlie  Government  was  summoned  to  release  bim  (ron 
prison  in  order  that  be  might  appear  on  the  hustings.    Tl  .    ra- 

ment  showed  its  usual  want  of  resolution.     It  sent  a  niagis!  n- 

treat  the  prisoner  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  lil^  ut 

provisionally  set  at  liberty.  The  election  gave  melancholy  pi  ,  .  Sm 
level  to  which  universal  suffrage  has  fallen  in  the  capital.  No  ro«p«ct- 
able  candidate,  no  one  of  any  sort  of  standing,  ventured  to  pnaonl 
himself;  and  the  contest  was  limited  to  two  journalisU  of  the  twelfth 
rank,  and  of  almost  equally  extravagant  opinions,  AI.  Oaulier  and  M. 
Roche,  M.  Gaulier  was  elected ;  but  out  of  53U,U0O  euruUud  eJeoton 
only  230,lja0  voted. 

In  the  same  way  this  Government,  which  has  not  the  oourag«  either 
to  declare  that  it  allows  unbridled  liberty  of  tongue  and  pea,  or  to 
suppress  the  incessant  appeals  to  violence,  robbery,  and  as--"  "'a 

which  disgrace  the  revolutionary  press  and  platform,  bus  nottl^  t 

the  determination  to  deal  with  the  scandalous  literature  with  <? 

are  Hooded.    From  time  to  time  some  writer  like  M.  Dubut  di  -.t 

or  M-  Desprcs  is  condemned  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment  for  »p«ea- 
lating  iu  the  depraved  tastes  of  a  certain  section  of  the  public;  butthns 
intermittent  severities  only  serve  to  brin^  out  in  itrongcr  relief  (b* 
general  license  of  the  press,  since  the  usual  argument  of  the  y  '   't 

the  defence  consists  of  passages  read  out  to  the  jury  from  oU  ,« 
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I  dngnfftii^  tKui  the  one  in  questiMi,  and  which  haw  Dot  girni  riae 
'  to  aay  protecotaon. 

Tbeae  mre  the  tkxoos  wht«b  gire  josfc  c»i»e  of  uixietjr  to  Frenchmen 

solkttoiu  for  the  fotnre  of  their  cottntiy : — the  dimion  oT  puties,  and  the 

^^mnll  aaKmnt  of  potilical  o^iaeity  to  be  foand  in  any  ;  the  powprleameop 

^kf  Parliiuaent  and  the  conseqoeot  povrerlessness  of  QoTpmiDoot ;  and 

Htfae  reljucatioo  of  alt  the  «pnng«  of  the  adniDistzmtirp  ouwhino  which  u  At 

fonee  the  ootueqoenee  and  the  cause  of  a  genenl  rulaxalion  atii)  cDltapse 

throughout  the  vrhole  social  eyetera.    If  we  do  not  look  tn  it,  w«  shall 

be  eliding  unawares  dovn  the  Inclined  plane  of  national  decadence,  and 

shall  deeenre  some  at  lea»t  of  the  bitter  and  nosparing:  reproachod  ht>Apcd 

npott  ns  by  the  dever  mendacity  oC  the  so-called  Dr.  Rommel  (who  is 

really,  it  is  said,  m  Genevan  id  disguise]   in   his  ''Au   Vaxs  de  1« 

Bennehe." 

Whilst  the  affair  at  Decazeville  revealed  the  difficulties  which  may 
spring  out  of  the  straiDcd  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  tho 
unhealthy  excitement  got  up  by  tlis  Socialist  party,  and  the  want  of 
^becision  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  the  affair  at  ChAteauvillain 
^served  to  show  the  frame  of  miud  which  exisU  in  certain  Catholic 
centres,  and  the  domineering  clumsiness  of  some  oQicluls.  In  a  small 
market  town  of  the  Iscre  there  was  a  oertaia  factory,  which  for  forty 
years  had  had  belon-^ing  to  it  a  private  chapel,  where  services  were  held 
openly  and  without  authorization,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Concordat 
The  cure  of  the  town,  having  been  deprived  of  his  salary  for  an  electoral 
misdemeanour,  was  made  the  minister  of  this  chapel ;  and  the  factory 
soon  became  the  centre  of  a  clerical  agitation,  inteuded  to  ioHamc  the 
passions  of  the  men  against  the   Republican?  of  the  district,  and  even 

tagmnst  the  Uepublic  itself.  The  sub-prefect  ordered  the  chapel  to  be 
closeil ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  mana^r,  M.  Fisciier,  lie  proceeded  to 
close  it  himself,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  legal 
formalities  required  before  forcing  an  entrance  into  private  property. 
The  workmen  rose  in  revolt,  and  insulted  and  stoned  tiie  police; 
M.  Fischer  produced  a  revolver,  and  iired  twice;  the  jwlice  replied  by 
woundin;^bim  and  killini];^  a  woman  ;  and  thus  the  forces  of  the  Govcrn- 
Tnent,  which  were  powt-rloss  at  Uecazeville  to  prewnt  the  murder  of 
11.  Watrin,  were  employed  with  marked  and  unaccustomed  severity 
against  the  unfortunate  clericals.  These  deplorable  scenes,  which  a  little 
calmuess  and  good  sense  would  have  made  it  so  easy  to  avoid,  show  the 
existence  on  both  sides  of  a  temper  not  very  favourable  to  the  public 
peace,  and  none  the  le«^$  dis<{nielin<^  that  both  in  the  press  and  in  the 
I  Chamber  the  Conservative*;,  who  are  so  severe  against  any  violence  that 
^^t-omes  from  the  iCadicals,  have  made  themselves  the  apologists  of 
^B  M.  Fischer,  and  even  talked  of  brining  him  forward  as  a  candidate  in 
opposition  to  M.  Roche. 

Those  who  represent  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  agents 
of  the  police,  seem  quite  disconcerted  by  thl<;  anarchy  in  tlie  ranks  above 
them,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  laxity  in  the  pursuit   of  crime. 

tit  is  frightful  to  see  what  a  number  of  crimes  have  b'jen  committed 
without  its  being  possible  to  discover  the  authors  of  them.  The  death 
of  M.  Barreme,  the  prefect  of  the  Kure,  who  was  murdered  in  a  railway 
carria^  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  and  whose  murderer  has  not  yet  been 
found,  caused  a  particularly  painful  impression.     People  are  calling  out 
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{or  the  Application  of  the  law  for  iho  trao&porUitiou  of  hnhitual  orimiiub» 
but  that  application  would  be  both  costly  and  dilTicult, 

Nevertheless,  we  must  have  no  exaiji^ralion.  Tbe]>erfect  qai»t  wbi^ 
has  reigned  nmonpst  the  working  classes  of  the  North,  while  Rel^cua 
workmen  but  a  few  leaguci)  otT  were  giving  themselves  up  tu  uaheajnl-of 
haroc  and  piUagc,  proves  tliat  the  spirit  of  disorder  is  not  strong  cDOocfa 
to  ebow  it&elf  in  action  unless  ovoLcd  hf  somo  cstomal  inftaence:  In 
spite  of  the  suHcrin^  of  a  very  long  and  hard  winter,  aooompaoiecl  bjr 
Ifre^it  scarcity  of  work,  there  bas  been  no  sign  of  diaturhancc  lu  any  «( 
the  great  towns;  and  what  wo  have  to  fear  is  nut  so  mueli  any  violent 
shock  as  the  prolongation  and  acceiitnation  of  a  state  of  tarpor. 
decrepitude,  and  slow  disintegration.  The  revival  of  business  may  do 
much  to  restore  the  vital  forces  of  the  country;  thu  formation  of  s 
Idinisterial  party,  and  the  presence  at  it*  head  of  a  few  men  of  real  woflii, 
might  do  mure.  M.  de  Freycinut,  with  all  hi?  gifts  ond  hid  iindenuibk 
cleverness,  will  never  have  the  moral  aiicondency  which  would  auaLle 
him  to  exercise  a  fijuidinj;'  influence.  Jl.  Yvrvy  had  a  better  chanod  «f 
it,  bccaiiRe  he  had  clearer  ideas  and  more  force  of  character  ;  but,  like 
M.  de  Freycinel,  he  occupied  himself  too  exclusively  with  his  fonti^ 
policy,  to  the  neglect  of  home  afl^ir?.  Now,  in  the  slato  of  ioob-itioa  in 
which  Franee  finds  herself  at  present,  tb  ts  hardly  posaibb-  *';"  Tny 
foreign  policy  should  be  a  source  of  peminnent  national   -  »». 

The  aocidcnt  of  Lang  Son  was  liufKcient  to  overlhruw  M.  l-t-iry  ;  oad 
the  momeutiry  triumph  obtained  by  'SU  do  Freycinet  in  the  matter  of 
Greek  disarmament  was  reduced  to  insig'uifiuiincc  by  the  harahnem  wtth 
which  the  other  Powera  insisted  on  the  complete  huniiliatioD  of  Oreeee. 
Of  coui'se  I  think  it  a  mistake  and  an  imprudenceon  the  part  of  BujjUnd 
to  maintain  this  constant  hostility  towards  Franco  ;  I  bin  '  U'atiit«di 
that  in  my  opinion  M.  dc  Freyoiuet  was  wrong  in  sn|  hat  bo 

could  lean  on  Fnpland,  and  that  in  attempting  to  form  cloMf  felatiooi 
witi)  her,  I)e  was  but  throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  Germany.  Tbvfaoc 
is  there,  ugly  but  unmistakable  :  France  cannot  count  ou  the  frieudsliip 
of  any  Power  in  Europe.  Her  foreign  polio}',  therefore,  mui-t  above  all 
things  be  reserved  and  cautious,  regardful  of  the  nghta  and  intcrotts  of 
all;  wiiile  her  chief  occujtation  mni>t  be  the  improvement  of  hor  intenul 
aflUirs.  It  is  not  a  Mazarin  she  wunta,  bub  n  Casimtr  P^rier,  to  give 
stability  and  streuglh  to  her  home  administration  and  ber  noUnniJ 
life. 

Turning  over  the  three  volumes  which  have  already  appeared  of 
M.  Thureau-Dangiu's  remarkable  work  on  the  "  History  of  the  Mooarohy 
of  July''  (PJon,  Nourrit  &  Co.) — a  work  written  in  n  striully  coQaarr** 
tive spirit,  but  difiplayiug  much  talent  and  a  profound  k<  '  :bo 

epoch  with  which  itdeals — one  is  struck  by  theastonishiii .  'K 

whieh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe',  Can 

euccecded  in  reorganizing  a  countiy  far  more  divided  and  dist:-^ 

the  France  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  he  bad  not  to  reckon  with  nuivetial 
BufTrage.  But  even  now,  if  we  had  but  a  man  of  sitfiicicnt  character  and 
ability  to  command  real  con6dence,  the  country  would  rally  lound  him 
readily  enougli,  for  it  is  heartily  weary  of  all  the-  .and  loag« 

above  all  things  for  a  time  of  tramjuillity  and  pt-..  :  -  r. 

Afcer  nil,  a  review  of  the  past  rather  tends  to  give  a-  »• 

Bolation.     In  spite  of  existing  cvilp,  the  country  tinds  ii..^..  ^^^-u^.  lo 
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the  eujoyment  of  a  large  liberty ;  itsafTers  from  no  ocatc  and  mtolerable 
malady  ;  and  we  raayoii  the  whole,  wUbout  relaxiug  our  elTorLs  to  improve 
our  present  condition,  look  baelc  with  no  feelino  of  regret  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes throujfh  wliich  weba%'e  passed  during-  theloat  two  centuries.  Those 
vicissitudes  have  boen  very  vividly  set  before  our  eyes  in  several  recent 
publications.  M.  R.  do  Creveca>ur  has  just  edited  the  ''Memoirs  of  Dnforfc, 
Comte  de  Chevcrny  "  (Plon),  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Ooart  of 
Louis  XV.,  who,  after  having  spent  the  whole  time  of  t!ie  Revolution  on 
bis  own  estate  at  Cbcvuniy,  not  without  running  the  "greatest  risks,  died 
under  the  Empire.  Nothing  ouuld  be  more  entertaining  or  instructive 
than  this  record  of  the  whole  uf  a  long  life,  told  with  exquisite  simplicity, 
im]>crturbable  good-humour,  and  perfect  candour.  All  the  vices  of  the 
society  of  the  uncUn  r/yimr,  its  incurable  frivolity,  lU  shameless  extra- 
vagance, the  absolutism  of  the  Court,  the  nniversal  demoralization,  are 
brought  out  wilh  a  distinctness  not  easily  lo  l)e  forgotten  ;  while  the 
disorder,  the  ferocity,  the  stupidity  of  the  revolutionary  period  is  de- 
scribed with  all  the  greater  force  bccan^  it  is  undiluted  by  dccUmation. 
Of  course  we  see  little  here  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  Revolutioo; 
Chdverny  sho^vs  us  nothing  but  its  intluence  on  social  life;  bat  here  on 
bis  own  groundbis  testimony  is  iuvaluable.  In  the  hitherto  unpublished 
papers  of  Fauriel,  which  M.  Lalannc  edits  under  the  title  ot  ''The  Last 
Days  of  the  Consulate"  (L^vy),  we  standby  the  deathbed  of  the  Republic, 
and  witness  the  inauguration  of  the  Napuleonic  despotism, aud  arc  privy  to 
the  great  conspiracy  of  which  Cadoudal  and  I'ieht^ru  were  the  origiuutors, 
and  in  which  General  Morcau  was  implicated.  The  narrative — unfor- 
tunately left  unfinished  by  the  author,  but  very  ably  completed  by 
AI.  Lnlanne — is  written  by  a  man  nf  high  character  and  intelligence,  who 
describes  with  restrained  indignation,  and  sometimes  with  a  vigour  of 
stroke  almost  worthy  of  u  Tueitus,  the  urruganre  and  astuteness  of  the 
Fimt  Consul,  the  servility  of  those  who  eurroujided  him,  the  secret  plota 
by  which  Moreau  was  given  up  to  justice,  and  the  violent  and  iniquitous 
manner  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted.  Partial  as  the  evidence  of 
Fauriel  obviously  is,  the  volume  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  The  "  Souvenirs  duDucde 
Brogiie"  (Levy)  brings  us  fairly  into  the  heart  of  the  Imperial  epoch, 
and  they  do  not  lead  us  to  regard  it  with  any  the  more  favour.  M.  de 
Broglie  was  auditor  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  this  character  he  was 
sent  first  to  Austria  and  then  to  Spain,  to  take  part  in  the  military  ad- 
ministration of  tboRe  countries,  and  afterwards  to  Warsaw  to  assist  the 
ambassador,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt.  He  ser^'ed  faithfully  and  asEiduousIy 
in  the  dilTereut  posts  entrusted  to  him  ;  but  he  had  no  illusions  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  or  the  probable  duration  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  puyses  judgment  on  Napoleon,  his  ministers,  and  his  generals, 
with  e<jual  coolness  and  perspicacity.  His  descriptions  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Council  of  State,  uf  Spain  amidst  the  atroeitieB  of  guerilla  warfare, 
of  Austria  after  Wagram,  and  of  Poland  at  the  moment  of  the  Unssiau 
expedition,  form  admirable  {rages  of  history;  bis  portraits  of  M.  do 
Narbonne,  M.  de  Pradt,  M.  d'Argenson,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  are — though  his  touch  is  somewhat  dry  and  cold 
— cemarkabla  for  their  truth  and  refinement.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  M.  de  Broglie,  then  still  a  young  man,  found  himself  suddenly 
raised  to  the  Upper  House,  and  called  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of  Marshal 
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Ncy.     With  that  iine  spirit  of  indepcndeace  and  that  calm  politi^ 
judgment  which  always  difitinguisherl   him,  he  resisted  Uie  blandii 
meots  oT  the  Kestoration,  and  had  the  oonrajje  to  enter  hie  alnu^t  9Q 
tary  protest  aj;:iiii9t  the  condemnation  of  Ney.     The  touching'  uccou 
given  of  the  trinl  is  the  most  dramatie  part  of  the  voh»me — which, 
the  way,  is  only  the  firet  of  a  eeriee.     It  slops  at  1818,  while  th'e 
memoire  go  on  down  to  1830. 

The  "  Souvenirs  "  of  M.  Legouve  (Hetzel)  are  not  political,  like  those 
oFthe  Due  de  Urocrlie.  They  are  exclusively  literarj- and  artit>tic.  and  they 
art! delightful.  M.  J^t;ouve  is  seventy-nine,  anrl  in  his  long  career  htt 
has  known  almost  every  man  worth  knowing  in  this  oeiitury  j  and 
memory  is  stocked  with  nneedotcs  and  liayingsund  touches  of  charact 
The  mutit  delightful  thing  in  him  is  his  good  nature,  the  faithfuloe 
his  affectinna,  his  genuine  pleasure  in  seeing  the  best  side  of  men 
things.  He  has  had  no  enemit5s,  and  he  has  had  eomc  very  wa^ 
friendships.  In  this  firet  volume  he  tries  to  seoure  a  Just  apprt'ciatiq 
for  the  men  he  loved  and  admired  in  bygone  days,  and  whom  the  preae 
generation  forgets  or  undervalues — CaRimir  fJelavifjne,  Ncpomut'd 
Lemercicr,  Buuilly,  Jouy.  Villemain,  Beranger,  and  above  all  his  o« 
father.  He  ends  with  three  most  interesting  chapters  oa  Madag 
iVfalibran,  Berlioz,  and  Eug&ne  Sue,  all  three  of  whom  ha  kn^ 
intimately. 

It  seems  almost  impious,  after  epeaking  of  works  so  serious  and  so 
bigh-toued  as  these  of  M.  de  Bro;^lie  and  M.  Legouve,  to  nioulion 
four  volumes  of  "Confessions"  by  M.  Arseoe  Houssaye  (Deulu),  the  md 
frivolous  of  our  literary  men,  and    the   one    whose   antobiographia 
reminiscences  nre  the  least  to  be  trusted.     Nevertlieless,  these  volui] 
contain  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  Th^itre  Frant^ais  ivhiioj 
was  under  hitu  management,  betweeu  lS40and  I85t>;  and  a  lively  desc 
tion  of  the  ilomantie  movement,  and  of  the  "  mondc  ou  Ton  s'ami: 
from  IStOdown  to  1880. 

Alongside  of  these  historical  autobiographies  nrc  may  mention  so^ 
important  works  of  history  which  have  lately  appeared.     Among  till 
are  M.  Balicau's  very  curious  studies  of  private  life  under  the  ttiiC 
veyime — "  La  A'illage  sous  I'Aueien  Regime,"  and  "  Lcs  Artibans  oL  ] 
Poraestiqm?s  d'antrefois"  (Pcrrin);  M.  Luce's  "Jeanne  d'^Vrc  4  Do| 
remy "    (Cbampiou),    an  attempt   to  determine  tbe  moral  and  eo 
atmusi>here  that  gave  rise  to  the  vocation  of  the  Maid  ;  M.  Ohuquo 
remarkable  work  on  the  "  First  Prussian  Invasion  "  (CerO,  in  which 
material  and  moral  causes  of  the  French  victory  in  1702  are  analyi 
with  rare  erudition    and    subtlety  of  insight;    and  finally,  the  ihS 
and  fourth  volumes   of  the   Due  d'Aumale's   great  "  History    of 
Princes  of  Conde"  (Levy).     Thci^e  volumes    bring   us  down    to 
Fronde — that  is  to  say,  Ihey  contain  the  entire  youth  of  the  gr 
Conde,  the  purest  and  most  brilliant  part  of  his  life.  The  Due  d'Aunu 
who   has  in  his  own  archives  at  Chantilly  a  rich  store  of  unpublidli 
documents,  and  who,  besides,  has  neglected  no  source  of  informatv, 
whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  is  rearing  in  this  Ijook  a  worCl 
monument  to  the  princely  house  of  which  he  is  the  heir.     He  cannot 
expected  to  judge  the  princes  of  Conde  with  an  absolutely  unbia 
mind,  or  to  paint  them  with  a  quite  unfettered  hand  ;  but  he  relates  tlJ 
hfcand  actions  in  good  narrative  style;  his  story  has  both  vijour 
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dignity;  it  is  at  once  exact  and  artUtic,  lnminoa«,  lofty,  and  persuasive; 
and  on  military  matters  Ik'  U  exceptioitally  competent  to  speak.  And 
Mrhcn  be  speaks  of  the  great  Cond^  be  makes  you  feel  that  he  himself  is 
u  son  of  the  race. 

Passing  from  the  6ehl  of  histnr)'  to  thatof  literature  and  imagination, 
we  find  a  good  deal  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  publications  of  the 
last  few  months.  First  come  some  volumes  of  literary  criticism,  and 
articles  republished  from  journals  and  revien-s.  M.  Scherer,  who  stands 
alone  to-duy  us  the  representative  of  the  generation  of  Saiute-BenvCf 
Gustave  I'lanchc,  Montegut,  and  Paul  de  Saint- Victor,  proves  by  a  new 
volume  uf  his  "  Ktudes  de  Litleruttire"  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  bis 
old  vigour  of  thought  and  st)]e;  but  he  opens  bis  book  with  a  preface 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  profoundesb  melanclioly  and  of  a  desiccating 
scepticism.  He  laments  that  he  feels  himself  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  the  young  writers  of  to-day,  whom  he  finds  destitute  of  either 
thought  or  feeling ;  and  bo  exhibits^  as  the  final  result  of  the  experience 
and  reilection  of  his  whole  life,  the  neijalion  of  everything  whieh  can 
be  the  twurce  of  thought  or  of  feeling.  Not  only  the  absolute,  not  only 
ethics,  not  only  progress  is  in  his  eyes  an  empty  phrase;  humanity 
itself  has  no  reality  for  hiui.  A  common  nature  creates  between  two 
human  beings  no  reciprocal  bond  of  duty  or  affection.  Hnt  why  com- 
plain of  the  cynicism  of  the  rising  generatiun,  when  you  yourself 
aver  that  faith  and  hope  are  illusions?  How  can  you  be  surprised  that 
a  generation  whiuh  you  yourself  have  robbed  of  all  belief  in  spiritual 
thmgs,  in  truths  invisible,  should  lling  itself  either  into  so-called  rcalismj 
the  crudest  imitation  of  Nature,  or  into  the  mere  dreams  and  phantasies 
of  lestbetieism  ?  You  have  killed  the  spirit ;  you  have  left  your  votaries 
nothing  to  worship  but  matter  and  form  :  can  you  wonder  that  you  have 
turned  Chem  into  realists  and  virtuosi? 

Besides  M.  Seberer,  the  literature  of  criticism  reckons  amongst 
our  younger  men  three  names  already  illustrious^  and  which  I  do  not 
DOW  mention  for  the  fii'st  time — M.  Brunetiere,  M.  Bourget,  and 
M.  J.  Ijemaitre.  The  first  represents  the  classical  traditions  of  the 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  follows,  with  more  learning 
but  with  less  charm,  in  the  steps  of  M.  Nisard;  the  second  belongs 
rather  to  the  school  of  Ste.  Beuve,  though  he  aims  less  at  acquainting 
us  with  the  life  and  works  of  an  author,  and  more  at  analyzing  his  mind, 
tracking  out  the  complex  influences  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  in- 
terpreting the  revelation  he  makes  to  us  of  the  spirit  of  our  own  time ; 
the  third  professes  no  doctrine,  uo  melhud,  uo  definite  object,  but  simply 
r^iaters,  in  his  own  brilliaut,  exhilarating,  delicious  style,  every  im- 
pression of  a  singularly  subtle  literary  sensibility.  The  mixture  of  a  certain 
boyishness  of  spirit  with  plenty  of  sound  seuse  and  solid  information 
gives  a  very  distinct  and  individual  flavour  to  his  critical  articles.  Each 
of  these  three  reviewers  has  published  a  volume  of  literary  miscellanies: 
that  of  M.  Bruneticrc'  informs  as,  that  of  M.  Bourget'  makes  us  think, 
that  of  M.  Lemaitre'  delights  us. 

In  fiction  we  have  three  new  works,  all  noteworthy  in  their  dilTerent 
ways,  and  typical  of  the  opposite  tendencies  of  contemporary  thought: 


"  Hiitoire  et  Litt-ratiir*,"     Levy. 

"  Kssais  de  Psychologic  C'onteiaiiorBiiie." 

"  Let  CuutemponiaB."    Oudia. 
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M.  O.  Feuillet'a  "La  Morte/'  M.  P.  Bourgefa  '*  Crime  d'Amonr,* 
M.  Zoln's  "  L'CEuvrc."     The  first  represenls  the  itnag-inative  and 
mental  novel ;  the  second,  the  analytic ;  the  third,  the  matemlia 
The  first  iti  art,  the  second  is  philosophy,  the  third  is  Mienco  ; — wbi 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  Baying  that  there  i« 
philosophy  in  "  La  Morte,"  and  no  art  in  the  "  Crime  d'Amour." 

To  M.  Feuillet  the  novel  is  no  mere  study  of  character  or  sketch 
manners  ;  it  is  a  concerted  tnovement,  drumafic,  interesting,  alive 
the   play  of  passion.     It  not  only  gratitica  onr  artistic  Rcnsibility  ; 
touthes  und  overeoroes  us.    Invention  ffoes  lor  a  good  deal  in  his  woi 
fais  personals  are  not  unreal,  hut  it  is  a  typical  reality ;  it  is  rcalil 
idealized^  and  a  little  more  than  lifc-tiize ;  the  rei>re&entation  of  UFe  and 
passion  is  suhjected  to  certain  considerations  of  taste,  proportion, 
propriety,  to  certain  exigencies  of  artistic  composition.     Now  that  • 
Naturalistic  school  is  turning  fiction  into  a  crude,  bmtal,  and  indis 
minate   register    of  facts,  there  arc  not   wanting    those   who   ac 
M.  Feuillet  of  depicting  conventional  personages  and  an    imao:iiil 
life ;  and  it  is  true  that  that  is  the  diinf^er  to  which  his  method 
liable.     But  are  we  wrou;^  in  thiukint*  it  ulniout  more  important  thabi 
novel  shoidd  give  pleasure  than  that  it  should  give  information,  an<f 
holding  that  you  cannot  have  durable,  noble,  and  iraprce*:ive  work 
out  subjecting  your  realities   to  a  eort  of  artistic  trans fi;7urutia 
Heality  thus  transformed    gains  even  in  truthfulness,  for  it*    tra 
become  general;  and  it  assuredly  gains  in  force,  in  cleai-ne«s,  and  in 
power  of  leaving  some  jwrmanent  impression  on  the  mind.     One  eo 
in  particular  iu  this  pi*esent  story  alfords  a  fine  instance  of  ^[.  Kenilli 
accurate  conception  and  delicate  telling.     He  has  to  describe  the  op 
tion  nf  tracheotomy,  performetl  on  a  little  child,  wbone  life  isthoBfiaf 
A  "  naturali&t  "  author  would  have  heaped  the  story  with  revolt 
details,  made  us  forget  the  tra;^ic  suspense  of  the  parents  in  the  elal 
tions  of  surgical  skill,  and  choked  euiuliou  iu  mere  sen  nation.  M.  Keuil 
with  a  few  telling  touches,  sets  the  scene  before  otir  eyes  ;  but  it  is 
whole  scene,  emotion  as  well  as  attitude ;  and  when  we  reach  the  i 
of  the  story  we  find  he  has  not  only  gratified  our  literary  taslc, 
moved  us  to   the    bottom   nf  our    hearts.     To  this  elevated   idea 
art  M,  Feuillet  adds  a  very  keen  faculty  of  observation,    and  a 
sense  of  the  mutations  of  thought  and  manners,     fic  wearier  utt 
no  barren  repetition  of  old  "  motives'*;  he  comes  fresh  to  the  studj 
fresh  things  and  modern  (endencies;  and  hence  ho  has  won  aa  gr 
success  in  "  La  Morte"  as  ho  did  in  "Julia  do Tueeoeur "  and "  MonsS 
de  Camora."     His  subject  here  is  the  marriage  of  a  sceptical  yofl 
man  of  the  world  to  a  pious  girl,  brought  up  in  the  country  under! 
old  influences;  and  he  deeenhes  the  amnzcnient  and  horror  of  the  st 
young  wife  when  she  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  feminine  soci 
of  Pans,  where  everything  gives  way  to  the  fever  of  pleasure.     Into  j 
presence  of  this  pure  nature,  sustained  by  its  faith,  he  then  bril 
another  girl,  of  ardent  and  undisciplined  character,  brought  up  by  f 
^ardian,  a  learned  physician,  in  all  the  doctrines  of  modem  soieil 
without  any  form  of  religious  belief.     The  outc(.me  of  this  ti-ainJnL 
the  eonviution  that  everything  i^  permitted  to  the  deeires  and  incl^ 
tions  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  law  of  life  is,  of  course,  the  oi 
throw  of  the  weak  before  the  strong.     Her  pitiless  logic  leads  her  d 
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crime,  and  her  Oariug  cvDicisin  makes  the  liusband  of  the  dead  Alieite 
repent  too  late  of  his  passion  for  his  second  wife.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  story  lies  id  the  contrast  between  the  ehuracter  of  Sabine  and  that 
of  her  ;>uardinn,  who  has  found  in  tho  self-same  Bcientific  doctrines  the 
highest  moral  teaohin<r.  Tbe  devoted,  disitjterested,  idfalistic  doctor  is 
drawn  with  a  master-hand.  M.  Feuillet  has  sought  to  ehow  bow,  while 
religious  principles  atl'ord  a  real  support  for  human  weakness,  scieittilic 
priuciples  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral  in  themselves,  hntmay  beeomc, 
uccording-  to  temperament  and  circumstances,  either  an  inceutive  to 
virtue  or  an  excuse  for  vice. 

It  is  a  moral  problem,  ngain,  that  M.  Bonrg-et  essays  to  handle  in  his 
**  Crime  d'Amour."  It  is  just  tbe  old  evurlastinf;  story  of  conjugal 
infideliiy  under  one  form  more;  and  the  moral  of  it  is,  that  the  lover 
iirst  despises  and  then  suspects  the  woman  he  lias  seduced,  that  she 
det«riorates  under  his  suspicionsj  and  that  finally  the  most  efficacious 
of  all  restorative  principles  ia  to  l»e  found  in  the  sentiment  of  pity.  In 
the  handu  of  sucii  a  psychologist  ae  M.  Bourgct  it  is  ea^y  to  iraagioc 
that  the  feeling^s  of  llel(?ne  Cbazel  and  Al.  de  Ouerue  are  powerfully 
analyzed  ;  what  might  have  been  less  expected  is  the  dramatic  force  he 
shows  in  his  principal  scenes.  His  style,  which  in  spite  of  some  rare 
qualities  always  bad  something  a  little  abstruse  and  ultra-reftned  about 
it,  has  suddenly  acquired  force  and  frankness  without  losing  any  of  its 
charm.  Hut  neither  the  creative  inspiration  of  M.  Bourget's  work,  nor 
the  talent  which  is  maiiitetit  iu  every  pa^e  of  it,  ought  to  close  our  eyes 
to  its  defects,  Afore  than  once  ho  shocks  the  render  by  a  needles 
coarseness  of  detail,  or  make!<  ns  breathe  a  heavy  and  morbid  atmoi^phere ; 
and  although  the  analysts  of  feeling  is  conducted  with  marvellous  skill 
and  subtlety,  yet  tho  personages  themselves  are  not  complete,  consistent, 
real  jier^ous.  A  pure,  tender,  disintereste^l  nature,  such  as  Melenu's 
is  represented  to  be,  coiihl  not  be  cajiuble  of  the  base  immorality 
attributed  to  her;  nor  ia  it  likely  lluit  M.  de  Querne,  who  is  described 
as  a  hearllefs  worldling,  should  bo  capable  of  so  noble  a  repentance  at 
last.  One  would  like  to  see  the  fine  qualities  of  M.  Bourget  placed  at 
the  service  of  a  larj^er  and  healthier  conception  of  human  life,  and  freed 
from  that  aroma  of  lani^uid  and  senyaal  iKbsimism  which  withers  them 
like  the  soft  and  poisonous  air  of  a  marcmma. 

M.  Zola's  "  CKuvre  "  will  take  its  place  us  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  RougoD-Macquart  uerics.  It  reveals  nothing  new  in  M.  Zola's 
genius,  but  it  accentuates  all  his  qualities  and  all  his  defects.  By  nature 
and  temperament  M.  Zola  sees  nulhiug  but  the  outside  of  things  and 
men;  he  makes  no  attempt  at  penetration  of  character  ;  and  indeed,  his 
system  supprc^es  character  altogether,  and  finds  in  human  actions 
nothing  but  the  necessary  result  of  foregoing  physical  conditions.  This 
fiimplifiea  human  life  a  good  deal ;  but  it  also  makes  it  a  good  deal  less 
interesliug.  When  it  is  a  question  of  very  simple  and  primitive  natures, 
almost  entirety  subject  to  the  dominion  of  brute  instinct,  like  the  miners 
in  "  (Jerminal,"  the  system  may  make  shift  to  serve  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  desciihing  artists  it  is  curiously  insutfieient.  But  if  AL  Zola  never 
penetrates  to  the  heart,  at  any  rate  ho  sees  with  great  intensity  the 
«arface,  tho  form,  the  colour  ;  like  an  epic  poet,  he  sees  it  all  simplified 
and  magnified;  and  this  epic  faculty  has  been  growing  upon  him  for 
some  time  paet,  and  leading  him  into  a  vein  of  opocalyptic  hyperbole. 
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Nothing  could  be  more   anwnrranted  than  hi»  p 
nalure  aud  facts  just  as  they  are.     He  eeeri  them  ;  >       . 
glass;  and  he  sees  only  a  few  strong  and  salient  fentur"f8  ot"  iheti). 
persons  bavu  but  a  single  mood;  they  are  not  so  mucl»  types.  ^'^•-^    « 
mere  symbols;  and  hence  bis  whole  work  takea  a  symbulic  i 
In  this  new  novel  we  have  an  unha])py  artist,  iinixMC     '  > 

teaches  the  men  of  liis  genoraliun  liow  tu  paint  the  v]  : 

realize  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  vast  unj  wild  coi  • 

working  in  his  bruin,     lu  spite  of  tlm  tentleruess  :i  j 

woman  who  is  wearing  hei'sotf  out  in  the  etiurb  to  draw  him  away  fr^a^ 
the  "  CEiivre  "  which    is  kiUin<^  him,  he  is   overwhelmed  at  last,  aoj] 
hann^s  himself  in  despair.     This  eouHict  between  Art  and  Woruaa  eo 
by  takin;^  colossal  proportions,  and  Is  dcscribinl  in  the  roost  i  '    <\ie- 

Unguao;e,     M.Zula  combines  Hcinielhini^  of  the  nntiiiue  rb-  wi 

the  roniaatiu  extravagance  of  Victor  Ha^t>.     Yet,  with  :ji  rani 

faulte>,  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  desurijitive  ]towcr  he  '  _  luco^' 

the  eloquence  of  some  of  the  speeches,  the  massive  furec  of  the  style.     In 
this  book  M.  Zola  describes  the  artist  world  iu   which  he  lived  in  tha 
days  of  his  intimacy  with  Manet;  be  has  actually  put  himself  on 
scene  under  llie  name  of  Sauduz^  paiulinj^  him-^clfia  the  ni 
colours,  and  putting   into   his  own  mouth  all  his  artistic  ! 
have,  besides  two  or  three  painters,  a  musician,  u  sculptor,  and  a  picui 
dealer ;  we  look  in  on  the  life  of  the  studio,  of  the  cule,  uf  the  laiidsua; 
painter  iu  the  country,  on  the  friendly  y^Uii»7)i,  and  the  opening  t>f 
Salon.     The  aitlst's  existence  iu  all  ils  aspects  pusses  beneath  our  eyi 
only,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  bent  of  M.  Zola's  £;cniue,  it  is  m*>] 
gross  and  miserable  and   debauched    tlian  usual.     To  judge  of  Parisiaa' 
artists  in  general  from  Muhoudcau,  Claude,  and  Faverollcw,  would  be 
go  very  Tar  astray  indeed.     In  reading  M.  Zola  one  is  always  dividi 
between  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  a  feeling  of  revolt.     One  is  rcvol 
by  the  narrowness  and  falsehood  of  his  system,  the  coarseness  of 
spirit,  and   the  prodigious  vanity  he  du^ptays;  while  one  cannot  hi 
admire  so  much  force  of  conception,  so  mncFt  conscientious  Ubour, 
so  rare  a  potency  and  splecdour  of  style. 

But  at  this  moment  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Rttssian  novels  i 
throwing  all  our  own  novelists  into  the  shade.  Tiie  Kusvians  ha' 
indeed  attained  a  much  higher  perfection  than  wchave  iu  the  tv  — '■- 
ties  which  aroto-duy  the  mostestcomed  of  all — the  power  of  psy.  l 

analysis  and   the  art  of  realistic  represeutation.     They  are 
realists;  Zola,  beside  them,  is  but  a  romantic  declaimcr,  n  ma'' 
poet.     Translations  have  jn^t  appeared  of  Tolstoi's  "Anna  Kureuina/' 
"Kfltia,"  "  The  Cossacks,"  and   "The  Siege  of  Sebastopol ; "  a4»d 
Dostoievski's  "  Kecollections  of  the    Mouse  of   the   Dftod." 
Karenina '' has  come  o^  a  veritable  revelation;  and  one  it  forcttd 
acknowledge  that  never  among  any    i>eople  has  human  life  in  all 
complexity,  its  misery,  and  its  beauty  been  so  faithfully  rr; 

We  have  indeed,  along  with  Zola  himself,  a  disciple  of  1 
better  writer  and  the  closer  realist  of  the  two — M.  Ouy  de 
but  he  always  selects  a  reality  so  mean  and  so  dull  as  great!.   . 
both  the  difficulty  and  the  interest  of  his  work.     His  volume 
"  Monsieur  I'areul,"  contains  some  admirable  pages,  whi.  ' 
one  regret  the  more  that  the  autkor's  conception  of  life 
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degruJcd  and  miserable.  M.  Dnudet,  after  tho  great  success  of  his 
"  Sapho,"  Gr»t  in  print  and  then  on  the  stage,  has  been  amusing  him- 
self with  a  piece  of  purely  humorous  work,  full,  like  everything  he  does, 
of  clever  touches  nod  bits  of  observation.  "Tartarin  dans  les  Alpcs" 
is  a  sequel  to  "  Tarlarin  de  Tarascon  ; "  and  this  time  he  is  making  fun, 
not  60  much  of  the  southern  braggadocio,  as  of  the  Swij*s  tourist  and 
the  climbing  mania.  It  is  an  amusing  book,  which  will  soon  find  its 
way  on  to  every  drawing-room  table.  Some  very  original  illustratious 
help  to  Djakc  it  a  capital  book  for  a  present. 

Poetry  is  suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  fiction,  and  osoillates 
between  brutal  reulii>m  and  the  last  refluements  of  uistheticiHm^  when  it 
does  not  aink^-olso  liiic  fiction — into  sheer  obscenity.  M.  Ricbcpin 
aspires  iu  poetry  to  the  place  M.  Zola  hulds  in  prusc.  He  has  bis  ■ 
<]ualitLe8 — be  is  fervid,  copious,  glowing  ;  he  has  also  his  defects — a  want 
of  taste,  of  temperance,  of  delicacy.  And  lie  has  no  originality.  In 
his  uew  volume.  "  La  Mer  *'  he  showi5  himself  just  what  he  was  n\  his 
'*  Blasphemes  " — a  wonderfully  ulover  versifier,  an  inexhaustible  rhetori- 
cian, a  most  skilful  manipulator  of  style  ;  but  the  real  poetic  emotion  is 
rare  in  the  volume.  A  single  page  of  Michelet's  "La  Mer "  has 
more  in  it  than  all  this  big  book,  in  which  the  sea  is  described  under 
every  possible  aspect.  Michelet  has  at  once  more  poetry  and  more  truth. 
We  need  say  nothing  of  the  *'  Haute  Kcole  "  of  Al.  Nutjuet,  nor  of  pub- 
lications like  "La  Pleinde  "  and  ''La  Vogue,*'  in  whieh  our  younger 
pocLs,  AIM.  Viguier,  Morcns,  Roux,  Dnjiinlin.and  Ghil,  following  in  the 
steps  of  their  elders,  M.  VerJaine  and  M.  Mallarmc,  vie  with  each  other 
in  obscurity  and  absurdity.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  a  word  about 
Victor  Hugo's  posthumous  volume,  "ThcAtrc  en  Liberie."  It  contains 
a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  probably  written  by  Victor  Hugo  not  long 
ago  for  his  own  amusement  in  his  leisure  moments,  and  just  to  keep  his 
hand  in.  He  very  wisely  kept  them  in  his  portfolio  ;  and  his  reputation 
will  not  gain  by  their  being  publii'hed.  The  least  bad  of  these  pieces  i» 
the  "  GraaiJniother '' ;  and  it  is  said  that  M.Jules  Claretie  intends  to 
produce  it  at  the  TheAtre  Frau9ais.  For  the  sake  of  Victor  Hugo's 
memory,  he  had  better  not. 

For  we  have  reached  the  period  of  reaction  which  could  not  but  suc- 
ceed the  fauutical  and  servile  homage  that  surrounded  tlie  last  years  of 
that  great  man.  It  was  inevitable;  and  we  must  submit  for  the  time, 
while  we  await  the  hour  when  justice  will  be  done  him.  The  genius  of 
Victor  Hugo  is  too  real  for  us  to  have  long  to  wait.  But  we  are  sorry 
for  those  who  at  this  moment  arc  bound  by  their  position  to  praise  him 
without  reserve.  It  is  said  that  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  who  has  beeu 
elected  his  successor  in  the  French  Academy,  and  whose  severe  and 
lofly  intellect  well  deserves  that  honour,  iinJs  some  difficulty  in  com- 
posing the  necessary  eulogium  ;  and  it  is  nut  to  be  wondered  at.  How- 
ever, the  author  of  the"  Pocmes  Antiques"  and  the  "  Pocmes  Barbarcs" 
is  a  disciple  of  Victor  Hugo  in  the  matter  of  expression;  he  has  beeu 
brought  up  in  all  the  thought  and  science  and  philosophy  of  the  day; 
he  is  himself  a  scholar,  an  historian,  a  philosopher ;  and  he  finds  Victor 
Hugo  a  fanciful  scholar,  a  doubtful  historian,  and  a  superficial  thinker. 
He  cannot  bay  it ;  but  huw  is  he  to  uoneeal  it  ?  M.  Kenan  had  to  face 
the  same  difficulty  in  preparing  his  piece,  "MSO^,"  for  the  Thcitre 
FraoQois  oa  Victor  Hugo's  birthday ;  but  he  got  out  of  it  very  cleverly 
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by  a  dialogue  of  the  dead,  in  wlitoh  CorDcille,  Bolleaa,  RAcinc,  Diderot, 
and  Voltaire  crave  for  the  nineteenth  century  a  poet  who  ithoDld  oombiat 
all  the  IbrinB  of  genius — lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic — and  should,  Ijeeidw, 
be  n  lover  of  men  ;  and  their  prayer  is  granted  iu  the  birth  of  Vwtor 
Hugo.  It  was  oli&erved,  moreover,  that  at  the  revival  of  **  Ditarion 
Delorine  "  »i  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  the  public  seemed  to  be  mort 
impressed  with  the  faults  of  the  piece  than  with  ita  bcaoties. 

Mctinwhile,  Shakespeare  is  more  admired  than  ever,  and  hifl  verves  are 
received  at  the  theatre  %vith  bursts  of  enthusiasm.  S^trah  Bernhardl 
bus  obtained  one  of  her  r^reatesl  successes  in  u  new  transLtlion  of 
"Hamlet";  and  the  The&tre  Kranyais  ia  prcpikrini^  to  put  ••  pUy 

ou  the  boards.     At   the  Odeon  the  '*  MidsuinmLr  Is'i;;  juq," 

translated  by  Paul  Meuriee,  Ims  been  mug-iiificently  mount*^i,  witJt 
MendelR.sohn'«  mu<io.  Under  the  able  and  intellig;ent  manag^c^nient  of 
M.  Porcl,  the  Odeon  is  freely  opened  to  lilerury  cxiwriment;  and 
M.  Dorchain  lias  contributed  a  cburuiini^  comedy, '*  Conle  d'Avril," 
freely  imltntwl  from  Slmkeapeaa''3  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  benrin**  tolc«?n> 
of  a  true  dramatic  instinct,  while  it  is  written  in  the  ga;  t 

genial,  tlie  most  natural  poetic  style.     It  is  also  at  iht  jI 

M-  Cop|>ec  has  produced  his  drama  of  "Tlie  Jacobites,"  ivhicb  has  not 
shared  the  success  of  "  Sevcro  Torelli,"  but  which,  neverthcleen,  ii  stiU  a 
•better  ])Iay.  The  story  turns  on  the  Scotch  expedition  of  Cbarloi 
iEdward,  and  the  beroiue,  Marie,  is  the  young'  daughter  of  an  old  and 
loyal  bard.  She  personifies  Scotland-  She  sacrifices  her  reputation  t« 
save  the  Pretender,  who  has  been  brouijht  to  the  verge  of  rnin  by  an 
inlrigno  with  Lady  Fin^;  and  she  dies  at  the  moment  alien  tbe 
vanquished  prince,  rctlnced  to  the  uttermost  distress,  is  flying  from  lii*' 
kingdom  ho  has  failed  to  recovar.  Tlje  touching'  part  of  ^Ian«  ha« 
served  as  an  ocousion  for  the  ddbut  of  Mdlle.  Weber,  a  young  lady  in 
whom,  on  the  very  Urst  ut;rht  of  "  The  Jacobites,"  the  audience  greeted  d 
gueccssor  of  Uflchel- 

Aloni^side  of  these  two  poetic  playp,  one  bo  charming  and  tbv 
other  so  fine,  we  liave  had  two  comediee,  lx)th  by  masters  of  t2i« 
drama,  and  each  of  which  has  as  its  g-roundwork  a  very  intimjst^ 
in*  moral  problem  :  51.  Sardon's  "  Oeorirelt*"  at  the  Vandcvillr,  ami 
Ji.  Ft'uillet's  "Chamilluc"  at  the  ThefUre  Fran^ais.  Thf  prublfju 
offered  by  '*  Georg-ette"  is  this:  Given  a  younj*-  man  with  very  cl«se 
family  tics — parents  and  a  sister  to  whom  he  is  much  attached,  can  he 
marry  the  dau^rhter  of  a  woman  whose  pa&t  errors  have  made  it  impcft* 
BibL*  for  her  to  Iiavc  relations  with  hi»  family?  M.  Bardou  nnswcrv 
No.  Geori^elte  (whose  part  is  played  by  a  rising  star,  Mdlle.  Braodi^) 
loves  her  mother,  and  will  not  and  mu:?!  not  breuU  with  her ;  and  thus, 

{loor  child,  the  very  generosity  of  her  nature  compels  her  to  eaerifii^  her 
ove.     Severe  as  the  sentence  may  be,  we  think  it  in  con«o:  b 

the  ordinary  rules  of  eocial  morality.     M.   IVuillet,  on  the  o; J, 

pleuds  indulgence  for  a  ease  in  which  the  world  ia  generally  utill  mdca 
severe.    Chamillae,  at  the  very  outlet  of  his  militan  ,  has,  in  • 

moment  of  desperation  caused  by  losses  at  the  ganiir  immitud 

a  theft  which  is  instantly  discovered.     Uis  colonel,  njared 

P**^*y#  "o''*^'?8  to  save  him  from  exposure;  and  oiler  ,Lb  b 

battle  and  g^ettinp  himself  riddled  with  wounds,  he  i^>mi-<  into  an 
inheritance  and  quits  the  army,  vowing  himself  to  works  of  xoitttf  md 
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to  the  restoration  of  tranic^eesors  nrenerally.  He  meets  in  society 
the  widowed  daughter  of  hie  old  colonel,  Madame  de  Tryos  ;  he 
falls  in  love  with  her,  but  lie  feels  that  there  is  an  abyss  betiveeu 
them;  and  when  she  asks  bim  why  he  shuns  her,  he  answers  by  a 
full  confession  of  his  fault.  Whereupon  the  colonel  himself,  over- 
come by  so  convincing  a  proof  of  repentance,  places  bis  daughter's  hand 
in  that  of  Chamillflc.  The  plot  is  bold,  and  sonoe  of  the  critics  take 
exception  to  it.  For  myseK,  1  think  it  both  new  and  good;  and  1 
admire  the  happy  audacity  with  which  M.  l-'euillet,  after  a  long  career 
of  repeated  successes,  renews  his  youth,  aaJ  shows  himself  at  sixty  & 
vigorous  youn^j  author.  One  may  Hnd  fault  in  "Chamillac"  with  the 
somewhat  disjointed  manner  in  which  the  action  is  conducted.  This 
comes  from  the  drama  itself  beiui^  mixed  up  with  some  comic  bye-play, 
in  wliich  llie  visits  nf  great  ladies  to  fashionable  painters,  and  the 
frivolity  and  insincerity  ol'  Cashionahle  jilmsgiving,  are  very  cleverly  taken 
off.  None  the  less,  •*Chaiuillac  "  is  a  very  interesting  jday,  and  one 
which  sets  you  thinking.     That  is  no  small  merit. 

The  opera  has  not  been  giving  us  much  that  is  new.  M.  Massenet's 
**  Cid  "  keeps  its  place  very  honourably  at  the  Grand  Opera  by  the  side 
of  "  Le  Roi  de  Lahore,"  which,  liowever,  is  still  liia  masterpiece;  and 
M,  Widor,  already  known  by  his  charming  ballet  "^hn.  Korrigano," 
shows  real  dramatic  qualities  in  "  Maitre  Ambros"  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  But  wliat  the  musical  world  has  really  been  thinking  about 
this  winter  is  not  new  operas,  nor  the  performance  of  M.  dUndy's  aym- 
phonic  poem  of  "  La  Cloche'*  at  tlie  Concert  Colonne,  nor  even  Liszt's 
Mass  at  St.  Eustache,  or  Rubinstein's  admirable  piano  concerts;  it  has 
been  tlie  question  of  "  L'thengrin."  Is  "  Lohengrin  "  to  be  performed 
in  Paris,  or  is  it  not?  M.  Curvaiho  wanted  to  give  it  at  the  Opera 
Comique;  aud  the  Wagnerians.  who  are  steadily  increasing  in  number, 
were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect,  when  a  cabal  was  formed,  composed  of 
jealous  native  musicians,  of  patriots  more  ardent  than  intelligont,  who 
could  not  (orget  Waj^ner's  hativd  of  France,  and  more  particularly  of 
people  who  like  to  make  a  noise  and  iienr  their  own  voices.  To  such 
purpotie  have  they  made  them  heard,  that  M.  Carvalho  has  taken 
liright,  and,  to  the  great  vexation  of  all' true  lovers  of  mui<ic,  "Lohen- 
grin" is  rot  to  be  jjcrforraod.  It  is  but  a  postponement;  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  intolerance  of  a  petty  minority  shoiUd  be  allowed  to 
dc)vrtvo  the  majority  of  the  public  of  nn  artistic  treat. 

The  musical  season  is  now  uver,  and  the  exhibition  season  in  full 
swing.  From  March  to  June  we  are  literally  overrun  with  pictures, 
and  one  must  needs  have  good  eyes  and  good  legs  to  go  and  see  tbem 
all.  The  Ccrcles  t\\\^  year  are  more  commonpluce  than  usual ;  the  Black 
and  M'hite  is  encumbered  this  season,  as  last,  with  far  too  much  value- 
less work ;  but  the  Water-txdours  and  Crayons  keep  up  their  deserved 
popularity.  At  the  M'ater-colours  we  found,  along  with  the  old  members 
of  the  Society  who  slill  remain  the  masters  ol  the  craft — Harpiguies, 
Yon,  Xnbcr.  and  lleilbutb — the  eccentric  but  rcroarkaUe  drawin;>s  of 
M.13esnard,a  daring  draughtsman  and  delicate  cotourist,  who  unhappily 
tries  to  force  attention  by  wilful  uddity.  He  had  also  some  bits  at  the 
Crayon  exhibition  which  showed  marvellouR  modelling.  M.  Boutet  de 
Moavcl's  episodes  of  child  life,  done  in  Hut  tints,  showed  a  charming 
combination  of  tidiv«t4  and   original  humour.     Among  the  crayons, 
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M.  E.  Ijcvv  always  leads  in  portrailure;  but  M.  Yon   eqaaU  in 
landscapes  ibe  finest  work  uf  Heilbuth  ;  while  the  landscapes  of  1 
Lhermitte  show  his  nsiial  qualities  of  vigour,  solidity,  aud  rustic  vernc^ 
M.  Adam's  touch  lias  the  sume  jKHjlic  grace  whether  he  works  in  crayfl 
in  water-colour,  or  in  oil. 

Then  come  the  private  exhibitions.     M.  Launette,  the   p' 
the  MoiuU  ties  Oiseaux,  with  text  by  A.  Theuriet,  and  il' 
taken  by  nii  admirable  process  of  chromo-pbutograpby  from  drnwingtj 
Giacomolli,  has    been  exhibiting;  the  original  water-cotoun*  of  wla 
thcFc  uri!  the  reproduction.     Seeing  them  here  all  together,  one  is 
better  able  to  judy:e  of  the  rare  cjuulities — whether  in  drau^htbrnanslj 
ill  colour,  or  lu  deeurative  taste — of  this  really  ori^ual  artist,  who 
Irtcu  the  tii-flt  to  represent  in  all  its  vivacity  and  ^iioc  and   bnllia 
the  universe  of  birds  and  Mowers.     JIc  bos  interpreted  the  Uceii  of 
birds,  aud  he  has  got  at  their  soul. 

MM.  Boussod  and  Valadon  are  Gshibitlug,  from  time  to  time,  I 
fine  w»ter-coIours  which  M.  lletaille  is  doiu^  for  that  great  work  ] 
"  Armee  Franyaiae/'  and  which  are  being  reproduced  by  a  pr 
analogous  to  that  of  M.  Lauuetle.  M.  Muuekaczy  kept  out  of 
Salon  as  usual,  and  bad  his  own  private  exhibition  at  M.  Sedelmey 
along  with  other  painters  who  usually  exhibit  there — M.  Bfozil 
vigorous  portraitist  aud  historical  paiuter;  M.Tito  Lessii  au  ItaluB 
disciple  of  Mcissonnier ;  and  MSX.  Pettenkofen  and  Jettcl,  botfa 
exquiiiit«  lundscupe  painters.  Mui)ckitc7.y  has  abandoned  religions  irl 
this  year,  and  painted  the  Hcenc  at  the  death  of  Mnxart,  where  tbi 
great  composer,  leaning  hack  in  his  armchair,  listenji  to  the  rehearsal 
of  his  Kequiem.  Thia  picture,  like  its  predecessors,  wu5  ushered  in 
amidst  a  perfect  largesse  of  declamation,  M.  Munckaczy  had  shown  ii 
in  the  first  instance  at  his  own  &tudio,  and  by  invitation;  and  durio^^ 
this  private  view  the  licquiera  itself  was  being  performed  by  an  oaseec 
orchestra.  This  miae-en-geine  annoyed  tlie  critics,  uud  they  wen 
severe  on  the  new  work.  Without  rivalling  the  "  Milton  "  or  Iho  *'  CUmI 
before  Pilate,"  it  seems  to  have  M.  I^Iunckaczy's  usual  merits,  his  forot 
of  colouring,  his  striking  attitudes  and  original  types.  Unfortuoatcl) 
the  colour  is  obtained  by  an  abuse  of  bitumen.  In  twenty  years  the 
pictures  will  have  turned  black,  aud  lost  three  parts  of  their  value. 

Besides  these,  we  iind  in  the  Jtuc  Scribe  a  collection  of  intcji 
Bonvin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  puiuters  of  our  time  iu  this  i 
ment — simple,  serious,  and  solid.  At  theGaleiie  Q.  Petit  a  thrc<  >-  <>  - 
exhibition  was  held  of  the  works  lell  by  M.  A.  do  Nouville,  uliici 
prove  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  spirited  aud  picturesque  painter  a 
martial  scenes,  but  a  landscapist  of  the  Krst  order,  always  excellent  ii 
colour  and  relined  in  rendering. 

At  the  Keole  des  Beaux  Arts  there  is  a  large  collection  of  the  pictures 
portrait;:,  designs,  and  waCer-coloursuf  P.  Batidry,  who  was  taken  from  oi 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  plenitude  of  his  genius.  The  peculiar  merit  o 
Baudry  is  the  way  in  which  he  unites  an  ideal  of  beauty  concei\-ed  undoi 
the  inspiration  of  the  antique  and  the  llenai&sance  with  a  grea-t  deal  o 
very  modern  feeling.  He  is  at  once  classical  aud  revolutionary  ;  bcj 
studied  nil  the  traditions  of  the  :iiicieut»,  and  was  in  sympathy  wit 
the  innovationsof  the  moderns.  You  trace  in  hira  at  the  same  tuu< 
iuiJuenee  of  Leonardo  and  of  Muuet,  that  of  Courbet  and  that  ol 
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TbiB  is  tho  secret  o^  his  originality ;  it  is  also  the  reason  of  his  deftjcta — of 
■famethin^  of  hesitancy,  or  oven  contradiction,  which  may  be  noticed  in 
tttneofhis  work?.  One  questions  wliether  he  was  not  a  little  too  learneii 
— had  not  stayed  n  little  too  long,  at  any  rate,  in  the  company  of  the  old 
maators ;  and  whether  also  he  was  nut  a  little  too  e:iger  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  bestj  too  ready  to  improve  by  modifying,  too  quick  to  admire  and 
imitate  the  good  in  others.  But  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  evolutions  of  this  genius,  ever  in  motion,  who  passes  on  from  purely 
classic  sob jccts,  like  the  burying  of  a  Vestal,  to  such  work  as  "La  Vogue'* 
and  the  decorations  for  the  Optra  ;  and  from  neutral  i>orti-ait8  in  greys 
and  browns  to  portraits  more  luminous  than  those  of  any  impressionist. 
In  portraiture  Biiudry  etiinds  alone  with  Ricard  at  the  head  of  the  French 
school  in  tho  nineteenth  century. 

Nowhere  \s  the  inBueuce  of  the  Impressionist  school — the  scliool  of 
the  open-air — more  striking  than  in  this  year's  Salon.  "Light,  more 
light!"  is  the  cry  of  our  modern  painters,  aH  of  the  dying  Goethe, 
And  wo  do  not  complain  so  long  as  they  keep  within  bound^s,  and  do 
not  altogetlicr  loso  the  shadows,  the  chiaroscuro,  tlic  contrasts  which 
are  the  charm  of  Nature,  and  without  whicli  form  would  be  impossible. 
It  must  be  recognized,  moreover,  that  xe'A  progress  is  being  made  in 
truth  of  tone  and  precision  of  effect,  that  art  has  become  more  simple 
«nd  more  sincere,  even  if  it  is  also  less  imaginative  and  le^s  rich  in 
ideas. 

The  most  remarkable  work  in  the  Salon  is  the  great  decorative  paint- 
ing which  M.  Puvia  de  Chavannes  has  executed  for  the  city  of  Lyons. 
It  is  composed  of  three  parts :  the  centre  is  a  lovely  landscape  showing 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  with  two  allegorical  figures,  the  Khoue 
and  the  Saiine;  the  left  compartment  contains  a  number  of  women  in 
antique  costume,  grouped  in  various  attitudes  on  the  hill  slope,  while  in 
the  distance  white  cavaliers  ride  by  along  the  shores  of  a  gulf  bathed 
by  the  azure  sea.  This  panel  is  called  "  Vision  antique."  The  other 
aide  shows  the  interior  of  a  Florentine  oloister,  where  a  painter  is 
at  work  on  a  fresco.  This  scene  is  entitled  "Inspiration  Chretienne." 
Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  grot(>sque  forms  which  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  sometimes  gives  to  his  women,  tho  triptych,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  unrivalled  grace,  dignity,  and  even  grandeur.  You  feel 
yourself  in  the  presence  of  a  true  artistic  inspiration,  and  you  bring 
away  with  you  a  vision  of  beauty.  This  noble  creation  leaves  far  behind 
it  the  decorative  paintings — also  remarkable  in  iheir  various  ways — of 
MM.  llumU-rt.  Coniene,  Montenai*d,  and  De  Liphard. 

Historical  |>ainling  is  badly  represented  this  year.  The  "Justinian" 
and  the  "Judith  "  of  M.  B.  Constant,  in  spite  of  their  fine  qualities  of 
colour,  are  cold  and  insipid,  M.  Hochegrosse's  " Nebuchadnezzar  "  is 
a  heavy  full  after  two  great  successes.  To  lind  a  really  interesting 
historical  composition  you  must  go  to  the  designs,  and  see  M.  O.  Mer- 
son's  studies  for  windows.  The  "  Torquemada  "  of  M.  J.  P.  Laurens, 
however,  ha*;  boldness  and  character ;  the  "  liattlc  of  Champaubert,''  by 
M.  Lc  JBlant,  is  full  of  life  and  movement;  and  M.  de  Itixeu's"Don 
Juan  "  is  a  touching  composition. 

Bnt  the  biatorical  pictures  are  few.  Our  artists  have  been  attracted 
rather  by  modern  subjects  and  the  study  of  the  nude.  The.  majority  of 
these  figure-studies  are  ugly,  common place^  or  indecent;  bnt  there  is 
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one  among  them  which  very  nearly  compels  yoa  to  pronounce 
masterpiece.   This  is  a  reclining  figaro  in  the  foreground  of  a  Uo  ' 
by   M.  Raphael   Collin.     It  ia  hardly  possible  to  ima^ne  par«T  imc 
daintier  outline,  or  more  relinoJ  and  harmonious  ciilouring;  ami 
impression  it  leaves  is  rather  that  uf  the  exquisite  thnn  of  the  L< 
It  lacks  the  nobleness  of  furm  and  attitnde  whicli  is  never  wanDog  tt 
the  women  of  Uaudry,  and  which  clothes  them  with  chastity. 

As  instances  oi  genre  paintiup^,  I  may  notice  M.  Brouillut's  well  com- 
poecd  and  forcibly  executed  "  Paysan  Hlesse " ;  two  admirable  stadia 
by  M.  Pelez,  one  of  a  l>e:;gar-boy,  and  the  other  of  a  woman  swooning 
— this  last  a  fine  example  for  its  modelling  of  form;  and,  liually,  the 
**  Dejeiiner  d*Amis"of  M.  Oormon,  a  picture  sciutillattug  with  force 
and  animation,  by  a  painter  who  has  hitherto  acoQstomod  as  to  nothing 
but  grave  historie:il  scenes. 

In  the  "  Goftter  "  of  Jules  Breton,  and  the  "  Retour  du  Travail  *'  oi 
Edelfelt,  we  have  carefully  studied  figures  associated  with  tni' 
landscape — in  the  one  case  a  plain  of  Picardy»  in  the  other  a  l;il 
in  Sweden.     M.  Breton  in  warm  and  luminous  tones,  M.  £d<  i 
grey  and  silver,  have  given  us  each  a  fuitUl'ul  transcript  from  .^-j^ 
which  leaves  an  impression  at  once  of  strength  and  sweetness.         ^H 

Amongst  the  landscapes  wo  noticed  especially  the  "  For^  *T[ 
M.  Bernier,  the  sheep  of  M.  Zubcr,  the  "Plaine"  of  M.  Btnet^  tlu 
picturea  of  MM.  Polnuzo,  Japy,  and  Pointeliii,  the  drawings  ol 
M.  Lhermitte,  nud  lust,  and  moist  of  all,  the  Norwegian  landscapes  cl 
M.  Nermann,  whi^h  stand  out  amongst  nil  others  of  their  kind  in 
the  room,  and  eclipse  them  all  by  their  force,  their  colour,  their  relief 
Amougat  the  sea-pieces,  AI.  Couraufs  picture  of  fishiug-boa(«  in  lh( 
estuary  of  the  Seine  seems  to  mc  the  moat  remarkable.  One  feels  in 
it  the  freah  atid  large  eonsation  of  the  sea. 

The  portraits  are,  as  always!,  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  tb« 
Salon.  Here,  again,  one  of  the  first  places  is  due  to  U.  Edelfelt,  whoei 
portrait  of  M.  Pasteur  in  his  laboratory  is  at  once  harmonious  and 
profound.  He  has  put  into  the  face  of  the  bioloufist,  whose  eyes  arc 
fixed  upon  a  phial,  the  look  of  powerful  and  sustained  attention  and  oj 
deep  rellection  which  marks  the  man  who  is  wrestling  with  Nature  thai 
he  may  snatch  her  secret  from  her ;  and  in  ttie  rugged  features  o\ 
M.  Pasteur  he  has  happily  caught  the  expression  of  eamcstnoM  and 
solid  goodness  of  heart*  which  make  their  beauty.  M.  Bonnat,  vrUli 
all  his  powci-8  as  a  painter,  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  similar  effeol 
out  of  the  same  sul>ject. 

M.  Delaanay  has  given  ns  two  portrait*  of  surpaasing  vigour 
M.  Dubois  nn  exquisitely  graceful  female  bead  ;  M.  Lefebvre  a  portrail 
of  a  young  woman — one  of  his  be^t;  M.  Faatin-Latour  a  line  portrait  oj 
a  man;  M.  Friant's  portrait  of  a  woman  promises  us  a  painter  of  th« 
first  rank  in  the  future ;  and  finally,  M.  Cabanel,  who  has  seemed  foi 
some  years  past  to  be  declining  in  power,  has  suddenly  reinstated  bim- 
self  by  a  master-stroke.  Never  before  has  he  reached  such  .'  '  "  ai 
in  this  admirable  portrait  of  the  foundress  of  tho  oidor  ol  li« 

Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  two  pictures  of  M.  Aiy  Rcn^tn.  '^-^ 
son  of  the  great  author.    These  compoaitions,  which  are  an  att. 
tho  revival  of  the  Oriental  antique,  have  in  them  nothing  of  leiiuj  . 
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they  are  symplionies  in  blue  and  white  nod  red,  as  faatnslic  as  any  of 
Blake's  or  Kossetti's;  and  yet  they  have  on  iodifiputable  cliarm  and 
poetry. 

We  should  not  he  giviu^  a  faithful  account  of  the  movement  of 
thought  durinc;  the  last  few  months  if  we  failed  to  mention  the  scandal 
produced  by  M.  Drumont  and  his  "  Ln  France  Juive,"  which  has 
alivody  cost  him  two  duels  and  two  sword  wounds.  This  tedious 
allegation  in  two  volnmes  i?  a  tissue  of  insults  and  calumnies  of  every 
sort  aguinst  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Freethinkers.  It  would  be  possible 
to  write  a  very  interesting  and  curious  book  ou  the  part  played  by  tlio 
Jews  in  modern  society,  on  thu  character  they  derive  from  their  orl^^in 
and  history,  on  their  peculiar  virtues  and  essential  defects.  lustead  uf 
this,  M.  Drumont  has  put  together,  without  the  pretence  of  wit  or  the 
slightest  regard  fnr  veracity,  an  incoherent  mass  of  anecdotes,  mo5t  of 
which  are  either  false  or  falsified  in  the  telling  j  and  he  adds  the  most 
impudent  incitemeuts  to  murder  and  pillage.  According-  to  him,  the- 
solution  of  our  social  problems  ie  to  be  found  io  (iso  to  ^peiik)  sacking 
the  J&W&'  quarter.  This  is  childish  ;  it  is  insane ;  but  it  is  also  odious. 
He  has,  unlbrtuately,  got  what  he  wanted — a  scaudal  bad  enuugh  to  sell 
twelve  editions  of  hia  book  in  a  month. 

By  way  of  consoling  ourselves  after  this  disheartening  spectacle^ 
wo  may  turn  our  eyes  to  the  laboratory  in  the  Rue  d'Ulm.  where 
M.  Fiistcur  L-ontinues  with  unabated  suct^c^s  his  inociilaLions  for  hydro- 
phobia. Of  course  the  trutli  of  his  system  as  applied  to  hydrophobia  is 
not  yet  scientilically  established.  We  are  still  in  the  empirical  stage. 
But  the  fact  that  more  than  n  thoosand  pei-sons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  or 
wolves  have  been  subjected  to  his  treatment,  and  that  out  of  that 
number  only  five  have  died,  three  of  them  from  the  bite  of  wolves,  scem» 
to  place  the  efficacy  of  the  method  practically  beyond  doubt.  The  most 
conclusive  fact  is  the  immunity,  so  far,  of  sixtoon  out  of  the  niocteen 
wolf-bitten  Russiuus  from  Smolensk,  since  it.  is  well  known  that  a  mad 
wolf's  bite  i£  almost  invariably  mortal.  An  immense  sabscription  has 
been  started  for  a  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  which  shall  be  at  once  a 
hospital  for  persons  bitten  by  mad  beasts  and  a  scientitic  establishment 
for  the  study  and  developmeut  of  the  germ  theory,  M.  Vcrneuil  will 
there  carry  on  by  the  side  of  M.  Pasteur  his  investigations  into  the 
causes  und  the  cure  of  phthisis.  This  is  a  truly  noble  and  encouraging 
spectacle,  and  one  which  may  lielp  us  to  forget  many  of  the  sadder 
aspects  of  our  modern  civilization. 

O.   MONOD. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

BIOGllAFHY.— The  "Letters  and  Journal  oFW.  Stanley  Jevo 
edited  by  his  wife,  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  intere^it,  hccau 
describes  a  manly  and  genuine  Jiff  governed  froniHriftto  last  by  rare  pur 
and  elevation  of  purpose  and  a  certain  wise  simplicity  in  all  things, 
letters  contain  eurprisin^ly  little  that  is  of  scientific  importance, 
sidering  the  originality  and  versatility  of  the  writer.  Their  inter 
almost  entirely  personal,  us  revealiiijcr,  unconsciously  but  very  diatino 
the  features  of  a  very  attractive  character.  Ti»e  events  of  Profa 
Jevons's  life  were  only  such  chances  and  changes  as  happen  to 
men,  but  it  is  stimulating  to  watch  the  spirit  in  wiiicti  they  vti 
successively  met,  and  the  persistency  with  which  Jevons  carries  throq 
and  over  them  all  his  early-formed  aim  of  being  "a  powerful  good' 
the  world."  Economists  are  vulgarly  credited  with  being  cold  an^ 
hard,  but,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  their  very  pnbject  loads  them  to  have  ra^S 
care  than  others— not  less — for  the  general  good  and  for  social  impro^| 
ment.  Mackintosh  said  Adam  Smith,  Malthns.  and  RicJirdo  were  about 
the  three  best  men  he  ever  knew.  There  have  been  few  purer  or  more  i 
interested  characters  than  Mill  and  Fawcett;  and  not  the  least  im( 
tant  service  of  these  letters  is  that  they  show  Jevons  to  have  been 
with  thcfic  great  economists  in  spirit  as  he  was  in  faculty. — The  "  Me 
rials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  nf  Alajor-General  Sir  Herbert  B.  Kdwar 
K.C.B,"f  written  by  his  wife,  earry  us  through  more  stin'ing  seen 
Sir  H.  Edwardcs  was  a  good  type  of  those  great  soldier-administrator 
whom  our  Indian  empire  has  been  so  fertile  ;  a  man  of  etnkit- 
and  resource  in  circumstances  of  unexpected  danger,  with  a  i. 
of  rule,  and,  like  so  many  other  Indian  soldiers,  with  a  strong  aud4 
Christian  faith.  His  lil'e  was  well  worth  writing,  and  his  letters 
much  that  will  interest,  but  more  abridgment  would  have  been  an  j 
tage. — Joel  Barlow  is  now  an  obscure  enough  name,  but  he  is  detserife 
the  title-page  of  his  biography,;  ns  *'poet,  statesman,  and  philosopbdl 
and  is  declared  in  the  text  to  have  been  "  the  first  to  give  Aroerid 
poetry  a  standing  abroad."  Spite  of  these  rather  ludicrous  pret 
sions,  Joel  Barlow  was  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  Aroerifl 
revolutionary  e]>och,  and  his  biography  is  an  intere«titig  book, 
lived  much  abroad — iu  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere— in  official  positio 

*  LcHidon:  Macmillan  ft  Co.  f  Loodoa:  liegan  I*iHtl.  Treoch  &  f*u. 

;"lafe  u)d  I.*tter8  of  Jo«1   BbtIow.   LL.D.,   Poet,   UUtMman,   I'bUoM|ib«r: 
RxtractA  from  bis  Works  oiid  liiLberto  Unpubltsbcd  Pooms."    By  ChsrJei  Bnr  To 
Now  York  :  G.  V.  Putnain's  Sons. 
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was  made  a  citizen  of  France  ftonoris  caiifta  by  the  National  ConFcntion, 
met  people  of  importance  m  politics  and  literature,  and  gives  us  in  his 
letters  frceli  peeps  at  some  pliases  of  public  life  and  men  in  that 
stirring  period. 

Travel. — In  February  of  last  year  Major  de  Cosson  left  England  to 
join  the  forces  at  Snakin,  and  his  "  Days  and  Nights  of  Service "  * 
contain  a  full  record  of  his  experiences  till  bis  return  in  June.  Sir 
Gerald  Graham  deputed  him  to  look  after  the  water  supply,  which  was 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels.  He  was  present  on  Mirrch  20  in 
the  purposeless  battle  of  Hasheeu,  oar  Ims  in  killed  and  wounded  being 
Bucty-fivo,  and  the  dcnth  of  CaptAin  Dalison  of  the  Scots  Guards  the 
particular  sorrow  of  tiie  day.  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  memorable 
attack  of  the  Arabs  upon  Sir  John  M'NeilPs  zsreba  on  March  22,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  Sir  John  vindicalcd  from  the  accusation  of  being 
surprised,  which  even  his  victory  could  not  wipe  ont.  Major  de  Cossoa 
had  charge  of  the  camels  whose  stampede  all  hut  caused  a  second  Isand- 
hlwana.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  i3  of  secondary  interest,  the  abandon- 
ment of  Suakin  closing  this  chapter  of  the  abortive  Soudan  war.  If  the 
author's  poetical  temperament  give?  his  prose  the  air  of  being  long  drawn 
out,  his  military  ardonr  and  gentleness  of  heart  are  perhaps  none  the  less 
apparent — After  Froude's  "  Oceana  "it  will  be  difficult  for  some  time  to 
write  on  colonial  subjects,  and  Mr.  Aubertiu,  in  bis  "  Six  Months  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  and  One  Month  in  Tenerife  and  Madeira  "t  inevi- 
tably suffers  from  unavoidable  comparisons.  If  both  tourists  are  verging 
on  old  age,  the  mental  vigour  of  the  historian  is  at  its  best,  but  the 
garrulous  pleasantry  of  the  translator  of  "The  Lusiads"  hinta  of  the 
approach  of  St.  Martin's  summer.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  telling 
the  universal  world  that  tho  "  growing  popularity  "  of  the  International 
Hotel,  Capetown  "  will  justify  Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  building  additional 
rooms/'  The  author  made  many  excursinns,  and  gives  valuable  practical 
dotails  about  modes  of  conveyance,  food,  and  other  travelling  experience, 
as  well  as  about  ostrich  and  other  farming.  He  discusses  the  Boei*s, 
especially  tliose  of  tho  Transvaal,  with  hittemcss,  and  took  the  trouble 
of  visiting  Majuba  Hill  and  other  scenes  of  ]>ritih-h  defeat,  Isandhlwana 
included.  The  Kimberley  diamond  mines  were  seen,  and  on  the  way  to 
England  he  broke  his  voyage  to  climb  the  Peak  of  Tenerife.  His  style 
is  good,  with  considerable  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  ^  and  if  not 
put  to  too  close  a  test,  the  book  will   prove  both  readable  and  useful. 

MiscELU&HEOUS. — Mf.  H.  Larkyn's  "Carlyle  and  the  Open  Secret 
of  his  Life,"  4  the  first  announcement  of  which  excited  considerable 
interest  on  account  of  the  speciul  footing  of  i;jtimacy  on  which 
the  author  was  known  to  have  aLood  with  C?arIylo — will  prove  very  dis- 
appointing. It  consists  mainly  of  a  rather  commonplace  summary  of 
Carlyle's  successive  works,  and  contains  almost  nothing  drawn  from  the 
writer's  own  private  knowledge.  Even  the  theory  which  the  book  seems 
to  bo  written  to  sustain — the  so-called  "  open  secret"  of  Carlyle's  life — 

•  "  Days  ami  Kigbti  of  Renrico  vitb  f^ir  OenJd  Grabam's  Field  Force  at  Ruoklti." 
By  Major  E.  A.  T)e  Cotsou,  F.  It  G.S,  Author  of  'Tho  frudlc  of  the  lUoe  Nil«,"  &o. 
With  I'Un  and  lUiutratiODB.     LiindoD :  Juhi]  Murray. 

+  "Six  MoDtha  in  Cape  T^oloiiy  and  Nfttftl,  ami  One  Month  in  Tenwif*  ind  Mftddr*.'* 
By  J.  .1.  Anbcrtin,  Traiuilator  of  "  Tho  Lusiii  la,'  aul  *  Seventy  Sonnets  of  CamoeiiB/' 
&Dd  AuUinrof  "A  Flight  to  >Ttxii:u."  WiUt  Kiji  II]u9tr.ati>jnB  luitl  a  Sketch  Map. 
London  :  Ke^ui  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.  «  LuaJuu:  Kegaa  Paul,  IVench  ft  Co, 
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U  a  mere  deduction  from  Carlyte's  published  ivritio^,  and  tet 

on  the  face  of  it,  preposterous.  His  married  life  was  un^i- 

mainly  because  he  hnd  a  secret  which  he  could  not  briii^ 

part  to  hie  wife,  and  the  secret  wns  notbiag  more  thuu  aw 

inwardly  cherished  of  becoming  an  active   politlcinti.       I 

listened,  as  many  other  great  men  have  done,  to  that  tern 

time,  but  why  should  he  keep  his   doing  so  dark  from. 

The  American  lady  who  writes  "  A  Stndy  of  Dante  "•  can  be  co\ 

latetl  at  once  on  lier  ability  aud  brevity.     In  her  book  of  a^ 

hundred  pages  she  has  said  more  as  to  the  real  value  of  th*?  po*t 

is  usnal  iu  even  what  is  called  the  higher  criticisia.     She   '    ' 

Dr.  Harris  of  Concord  to   write  an  introduction  to  her  ih 

well-written  finding.     His  philosophy  is  poor,  and  his  En 

if  it  were  not  his  birth  tongue.     The  lady's  position  is  thai.       . 

shall  we  find  such  vital  grappling  with  the  universal  problem  of 

in  the  utterances  of  this  sternest  and  tenderest  of  poets."     SI' 

the  luferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  Paradise  in  the  Hsrhf  -■ 

penonce.     Her  fine  sympathy  has  all  but  surprised  Dai 

secret.     His  art,  however,  hides  its  art  from  the  deetJ 

The  Hon.  Roden  Noel's  work  f  is  not  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  tbe 

TKHPOKAUY.     In  tho  opening  chapter  of  his  volume  up(>a  pool 

poets,  he  contends  against  the  theory  of  "  paflictic  fallut y/'  and  c 

bis  interpretation  of  Nature,  and  its  bearing:  upon  the  real  it 

somewhat  extravagant  heights ;  even  asserting  that  ihe^e  " 

arc  because  these  inner  realities  arc ; "  that  light,  for  example,  e; 

outer  space,  hecmu^e  lijrht  exists  in  the  spirit  and  unders* 

would  be  rash  to  criticize  this,  or  any  other  thcot7  of  the 

be  is  at  p,Tins  to  iuveiit  tho  most  opprobrious  epithets  for  Hio 

ontca&ts  who  take  delight  in  carping  at  the  great.     The  author  li 

is  not  of  these;  he  ^evie^vs  his  own  favourites,  and  to  do  him  ju^ti 

written  in  a  rich  style  of  careless  eloquence  tliat  is  very  charming, 

criticisms  are  full  of  sonnd  judgment  and  good  taste;     He  h 

utmost  contempt  for  the  "  finicking  "  modern  school,  who,  with  th 

port  of  a  worthless  clique  of  criticasters,  evolve  vajtid   idylb,   in 

the  moaning   ia   totally   subjected  to    the  musie,  the   reason     to 

rhymes;  from^  this    class  he  is  good  enough    to   eiclade,    in    a 

note    the   names    of   Mr.   Austin    Dobson    and  ^fr.    Andrew    Lnai 

There  is  a  delightful  chapter  at   the  end,  on  Cornish  coa«t  sec 

where    the    blending    of    the   author's    highly  colonred    style    wi 

simple    details   of  advetiture    is    very  curious    and    piclur. 

Strong  and  Dr.  Meyer  have  published  a  short  treatise  on 

langct&ge,t  intended  to  supply  a  want  among  teachers  and  ad 

students.     It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  work  of  originality,  but  is 

upon  Schleicher's  "Gcschichte  der  deutschen Sprache,"  and  the 

tions  of  Paul,  Wedewer,"  Kluge,  and  other  philologists.     In  d 

the  formation  of  a  common  German  language  the  authors  ^how  cl 

the  diHicaltics  arising  from    the    Humanistic   or  Neo-Lulin 

•  "  A  Study  of  Dante."    By  Snwin  E.  Klow.    With  an  Introductioa  by 
T.  Harris.  LL.D.     New  Vork  A   Tendon;  (J.  P.  Putnian'fl  Si>ii-*. 

t  ' '  Rauys  on    Poetry  and  Puvts.''      By  the  Hoa.    Itudtiu  KimL.     Luodon  -   Ke 
Paul,  Trtmoli  k  Co. 

J  "A  Hirtory  ofth*  OarniBn  Ungnag*"     Br  H.  A.  Strong.  M.A.,  LUO^  »d.\  I 
Meyer,  Ph.  D.     London  :  Swnn  Soun«uflcbeui  &  Co. 
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